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ACT  OP  INCORPORATION 

LAWS  OF  NEW  YORK 

Chap.  82 

AN  ACT  to  incorporate  The  American  Society  of  Church 
History,  Incorporated. 

Became  a  law  March  30,  1916,  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor.    Passed, 

three-fifths  being  present. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate 
and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  i.  John  Alfred  Paulkner,  Edward  Payson  Johnson, 
William  Walker  Rockwell,  Henry  James  Weber,  Robert  Hastings 
Nichols,  Francis  Albert  Christie,  Joseph  Cullen  Ayer,  junior, 
James  Isaac  Good,  David  Schley  Schaff,  Henry  Bradford  Wash- 
bum,  Frederick  William  Loetscher,  James  Coffin  Stout,  Austin 
B.  Keep,  William  A.  Schwarze,  and  George  Edwin  Horr  and  their 
successors  in  office  chosen  from  time  to  time  are  hereby  incor- 
porated and  are  declared  to  be  a  body  corporate  of  the  state 
of  New  York  by  the  name  of  The  American  Society  of  Church 
History,  Incorporated,  and  by  such  name  shall  be  known  and 
shall  have  perpetual  succession  with  the  powers,  limitations 
and  restrictions  herein  contained. 

Section  2.  The  objects  of  the  corporation  shall  be  to  promote 
and  stimulate  historical  study  and  research  generally,  but  par- 
ticularly in  the  department  of  church  history;  to  discover, 
collect  and  preserve  historical  manuscripts;  to  print,  publish 
and  cause  to  be  distributed,  papers,  books,  writings,  reports, 
articles  and  data  bearing  on  or  in  anywise  relating  to  church 
history  or  containing  the  results  of  the  researches  or  other  activ- 
ities of  its  members;  to  establish  and  maintain  traveling  fellow- 
ships to  carry  out  or  to  maintain  any  of  the  foregoing  purposes; 
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to  hold  conventions  or  meetings  of  its  members;  to  establish 
and  maintain  a  library ;  to  establish  and  maintain  endowments 
for  any  of  the  foregoing  purposes;  to  acquire  by  purchase,  gift, 
devise  or  otherwise,  and  to  hold  real  and  personal  estate  so  far 
as  may  be  necessary  in  carrying  out  its  lawful  purposes;  and  to 
mortgage,  sell,  lease  or  otherwise  dispose  of  any  real  or  personal 
estate  according  to  law. 

Section  3.  The  corporation  hereby  created  shall  have  all 
the  powers  and  be  subject  to  all  the  restrictions  which  now  or 
hereafter  may  pertain  by  law  to  membership  corporations  in  so 
far  as  the  same  are  applicable  to  and  not  inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act. 

Section  4.  The  acts  done  by  the  above  named  persons  on 
the  twenty-seventh  day  of  December,  nineteen  himdred  and 
fifteen,  in  adopting  by-laws,  electing  officers  and  passing  resolu- 
tions so  far  as  they  are  consistent  with  this  act  are  hereby  rati- 
fied and  declared  to  be  valid. 

Section  5.    This  act  shall  take  efiEect  immediately. 


CONSTITUTION « 
ARTICLE  I 

NAME 

Section  i.  This  corporation  shall  be  known  as  the  AMERI- 
CAN SOCIETY  OF  CHURCH  HISTORY. 

ARTICLE  II 

OBJECTS 

Section  i.  The  particular  objects  for  which  the  corporation 
is  to  be  formed  are:  to  promote  and  stimulate  historical  study 
and  research  generally,  but  particularly  in  the  department  of 
Church  History;  to  discover,  collect  and  preserve  historical 
manuscripts;  to  print,  publish,  and  cause  to  be  distributed, 
papers,  books,  writings,  reports,  articles  and  data  bearing  on  or 
in  anywise  relating  to  Church  History  or  containing  the  results 
of  the  researches  or  other  activities  of  its  members;  to  establish 
and  maintain  traveling  fellowships  to  carry  out  or  to  maintain 
any  of  the  foregoing  purposes;  to  hold  conventions  or  meetings 
of  its  members;  to  estabUsh  and  maintain  a  library;  to  establish 
and  maintain  endowments  for  any  of  the  foregoing  purposes; 
to  acquire  by  purchase,  gift,  devise  or  otherwise,  and  to  hold 
real  and  personal  property  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  in  carr3dng 
out  its  lawful  purposes;  and  to  mortgage,  sell,  lease  or  otherwise 
dispose  of  any  real  or  personal  estate  according  to  law. 

ARTICLE  III 

MEMBERS 

Section  i .    The  members  of  each  dass  shall  have  equal  rights 
and  privileges  in  the  corporation. 

>  Approved  by  the  Council,  May  15,  1915,  and  adopted  by  the  Society, 
December  27, 1915. 
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Section  2.  Candidates  for  membership  shall  be  proposed 
by  one  member  and  seconded  by  another,  and  shall  be  elected 
by  the  Council.  On  receipt  of  an  application  for  membership 
with  proposer  and  seconder,  the  Secretary  shall  send  the  name  of 
such  candidate  to  each  member  of  the  Council  and  on  receipt 
of  letters  of  approval  of  such  candidate  from  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Cotrndl,  such  candidate  shall,  upon  payment  of 
dues  for  one  year, '  become  and  be  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  members  of  the  corporation. 

Section  3.  All  persons  interested  in  Church  History  shall  be 
eligible  to  membership. 

ARTICLE  IV 

MANAGEMENT 

Section  i .  The  management  of  the  corporation  shall  be  in 
the  board  of  directors,  which  shall  be  called  the  Council  and 
which  shall  consist  of  the  officers  entimerated  in  Article  "V" 
hereof,  the  ex-Presidents,  and  two  other  members  to  be  elected 
annually.  Whenever  the  ntimber  of  persons  so  constituting  the 
Council  shall  exceed  the  ntimber  of  directors  permitted  by  the 
Charter,  then  the  ex-President  who  has  been  longest  out  of 
office  shall  cease  automatically  to  be  a  member  of  the  Cotmcil; 
and  if  the  ntunber  still  remaining  be  greater  than  permitted, 
the  next  ex-President  who  has  been  longest  out  of  office  shall 
automatically  cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  Cotmcil.  Vacancies 
in  the  Cotmcil  shall  be  filled  by  the  members  thereof  tmtil  the 
next  annual  meeting.  Whenever  the  number  of  persons  so 
constituting  the  Cotmcil  shall  be  less  than  the  total  number 
required  by  the  Charter,  then  the  number  of  members  elected  to 
the  Cotmcil  at  the  annual  meeting  shall  be  increased  so  as  to 
make  the  membership  of  the  Cotmcil  correspond  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Charter. 

Section  2.  The  Council  shall  have  power  to  suspend  or  expel 
members  of  the  corporation  for  cause  and  to  restore  them  to 

*  The  words,  "upon  payment  of  dues  for  one  year,"  were  added  to  this  Sec- 
tion by  an  amendment  adopted  by  the  Society,  December  27,  1920. 
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membership  after  a  stispension  or  expulsion.  No  member  shall 
be  suspended  or  expelled  without  first  having  been  given  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard;  but  the  Council  shall  strike  from  the  roll  of 
membership  the  name  of  any  member  who  has  failed  to  pay  dues 
for  three  years,  and  thereafter  such  person  shall  cease  to  be  a 
member  of  the  corporation.* 

Section  3.  The  property  of  the  corporation  shall  be  vested 
in,  and  the  affairs  of  the  corporation  conducted  by,  the  Council. 

Section  4.  The  Council  shall  have  no  power  to  bind  the  cor- 
poration to  any  expenditure  of  money  beyond  the  actual  re- 
sources of  the  corporation,  except  by  the  consent  of  every  member 
of  the  Cotmcil  expressed  in  writing. 

Section  5.  The  Council  shall  be  charged  with  the  general 
interests  of  the  corporation  including  the  election  of  members, 
the  calling  of  meetings,  the  selection  of  papers,  the  arrangement 
of  programs,  the  determination  of  papers  to  be  published  and  the 
auditing  of  the  Treasurer's  accounts. 

ARTICLE  V 

OFFICERS 

Section  i.  The  officers  of  the  corporation  shall  be  a  Presi- 
dent, a  Vice-President,  a  Secretary  and  a  Treasurer,  who  shall 
be  elected  by  ballot  for  the  term  of  one  year  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  members.  No  President  shall  be  elected  to  succeed 
himself.  Temporary  officers  shall  be  chosen  by  the  incorpora- 
tors to  act  until  the  first  aimual  meeting  of  the  members. 

Section  2.    Vacancies  in  any  office  may  be  filled  by  the  Council. 

ARTICLE  VI 

FEES  AND  DUES 

Section  i.  The  aimual  dues  for  active  members  shall  be 
Three  Dollars;  for  sustaining  members  Ten  Dollars.     On  pay- 

■  This  Section  of  Article  IV  was  amended  by  the  Society,  December  27, 
1920,  the  amendment  consisting  in  the  removal,  in  the  last  sentence,  of  the 
period  after  the  word  "heard"  and  the  addition  of  the  clause  now  added  after 
that  word. 
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ment  of  One  Hundred  Dollars  at  any  one  time,  any  individual 
member,  not  a  library,  may  become  a  life  member  exempt  from 
dues. 

ARTICLE  VII 

MEETINGS 

Section  i .  The  aimual  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  corpor- 
ration  shall  be  held  on  the  last  Monday  of  December  of  each 
year.  Notice  thereof  shall  be  sent  by  mail  to  each  member  at 
least  two  weeks  prior  thereto. 

Section  2.  Special  meetings  of  the  members  may  be  called 
at  any  time  by  the  Council. 

Section  3.  Ten  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  business  by  the  corporation,  but  a  smaller  ntmiber 
may  sit  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  and  discussing  papers 
presented. 

ARTICLE  VIII 

SEAL 

Section  i.  The  seal  of  the  corporation  shall  bear  the  name 
of  the  corporation  in  Latin,  with  the  date  of  its  foundation, 
together  with  an  emblematic  lamp,  and  the  motto  Christiani 
nihil  a  me  alienum  puio. 

ARTICLE  IX 

AMENDBIENTS 

Section  i.  This  Constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  those  present  at  any  legally  constituted  annual 
meeting,  provided  that  notice  of  such  amendments  shall  be  given 
in  writing  at  the  preceding  annual  meeting,  or  the  amendment 
itself  shall  be  approved  by  the  Council  before  the  meeting  at 
which  it  shall  be  voted  upon. 
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Section  i.  One  copy  of  each  of  the  publications  which  are 
issued  after  his  election  shall  be  sent  to  each  member,  who  has 
paid  dues  at  least  once  and  is  not  in  arrears  for  more  than  two 
years;  but  libraries  shall  be  expected  to  pay  dues  only  for 
those  years  in  which  the  corporation  publishes  a  voltmie. 

ARTICLE  II 

THE  COUNCIL 

Section  i.  The  Cotmcil  may  make  such  rules  for  its  own 
government  as  it  may  deem  wise,  but  no  such  rules  shall  be 
inconsistent  with  the  By-Laws  and  Constitution  of  the  corpora- 
tion. Five  members  of  the  Council  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  business. 

Section  2.  The  Council  shall  hold  at  least  one  meeting  in 
each  year,  when  it  shall  consider  and  act  upon  the  names  of 
candidates  proposed  for  membership,  and  shall  transact  such 
other  business  as  may  legally  come  before  it. 

Section  3.  The  Council  shall,  at  each  annual  meeting  of  the 
corporation,  render  a  full  report  of  its  proceedings  during  the 
year  last  past. 

ARTICLE  III 

DUTIES  OF  OFFICERS 

Section  i.  The  President,  or  in  his  absence,  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent, shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  Society.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  these  officers,  the  Society  may  choose  a  temporary 
President  from  the  members  present. 

Section  2.  The  Secretary  shall  notify  the  members,  at  least 
two  weeks  in  advance  of  each  meeting;  keep  the  minutes,  and 

>  Adopted  by  the  Society,  December  27, 1915. 
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conduct  the  correspondence  of  the  Society  tinder  the  direction 
of  the  Council.  The  Secretary  may  also  enroll  the  name  of 
any  library  as  a  member  on  payment  of  its  dues. 

Section  3.  The  Treasurer  shall  send  bills  regularly  to  all 
members,  take  charge  of  the  funds  of  the  Society  and  invest  and 
disburse  them  tmder  the  direction  of  the  Cotmdl. 

ARTICLE  IV 

PROCEDURE 

Section  i .  The  order  of  btisiness  at  any  annual  meeting  shall, 
except  when  otherwise  ordered,  be  the  following: 

Call  to  order. 

Reading  of  minutes  of  previous  annual  and  of  any  special 
meeting. 

Annual  report  of  the  Cotmcil. 

Reports  of  officers  and  annual  reports  of  committees. 

Unfinished  business. 

Election. 

New  business,  including  the  reading  of  the  Presidential 
Address  and  other  papers. 

Adjournment. 

Section  2.  The  procedtu'e  at  annual  and  special  meetings  of 
the  corporation  and  of  the  annual  meetings,  where  not  otherwise 
provided  for  in  the  By-Laws,  shall  be  governed  by  "Roberts 
Rules  of  Order." 

ARTICLE  V 

AMENDMENTS 

Section  i.  These  By-Laws  may  be  amended  at  any  duly 
constituted  meeting  of  the  corporation  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
the  members  present. 


THE  JOINT  SESSION  AT  PHILADELPHIA  OP  THE 
AMERICAN  HISTORICAL  ASSOCIATION  AND 
THE  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OP  CHURCH  HIS- 
TORY, 191 7 

THE  American  Society  of  Church  History  held  a  joint 
session  with  the  American  Historical  Association  at 
Room  205,  CoUege  Hall,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  on  Friday,  December  28,  1917. 

The  Chairman  of  the  joint  session,  David  Schley  Schaff , 
President  of  the  American  Society  of  Church  History,  called 
the  meeting  to  order  at  10.15  a.m.  He  then  read  the 
Presidential  Address  of  the  American  Society  of  Church 
History,  The  Council  of  Constance:  Its  Fame  and  Its  Failure. 

Prof essor  Joseph  Cullen  Ayer,  Jr.,  of  the  Divinity  School 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Philadelphia,  then 
read  on  The  Church  Councils  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

The  Secretary  of  the  American  Society  of  Church  History 
then  made  a  statement  concerning  the  aims  of  the  Society, 
and  of  its  sincere  desire  to  cooperate  with  the  larger  and  more 
inclusive  body,  the  American  Historical  Association. 

There  followed  a  paper  by  Dr.  Harold  J.  Laski  of  Har- 
vard University,  on  The  ConcUiar  Movement, 

The  last  paper  of  the  morning,  by  Dr.  Preserved  Smith  of 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  was  on  The  Actual  Achievements  of  the 
Reformation. 

On  behalf  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  there  was 
extended  to  the  members  of  the  American  Society  of  Church 
History  an  invitation  to  be  present  at  a  luncheon  tendered 

by  the  University  to  members  of  all  Associations  then  meet- 
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ing  in  Philadelphia.  The  room,  seating  about  one  hundred, 
was  constantly  filled,  and  the  discussion  of  papers  was 
vigorously  carried  on  for  twenty-five  minutes.  Among  the 
speakers  were  Professor  Ian  C.  Hannah  of  Oberlin  Univer- 
sity; Professor  Carl  A.  Becker  of  the  University  of  Kansas; 
Professor  Herbert  D.  Poster  of  Dartmouth  College;  Dr. 
Preserved  Smith  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.;  Professor  James 
Isaac  Good  of  the  Central  Theological  Seminary,  Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Among  the  members  of  the  American  Society  of  Church 
History  present  were:  J.  C.  Ayer,  Jr.,  J.  A.  Faulkner,  H.  D. 
Poster,  J.  I.  Good,  I.  C.  Hannah,  G.  E.  Horr,  E.  P.  Johnson, 
F.  W.  Loetscher,  T.  J.  Porter,  Preserved  Smith,  D.  S.  SchaflF, 
and  the  Secretary. 

Among  the  members  of  the  American  Historical  Associa- 
tion present,  the  Secretary  noted  the  following:  C.  A. 
Becker,  S.  B.  Fay,  W.  E.  Griffis,  C.  S.  Hazen,  P.  J.  Healy, 
W.  E.  Lingelbach,  S.  C.  Monro,  D.  S.  Muzzey,  Chalfant 
Robinson,  J.  S.  Schapiro,  R.  L.  Schuyler,  James  Sullivan, 
and  J.  M.  Vincent. 

At  12.30  P.M.  the  session  adjourned  in  ample  time  for  all 
members  of  the  American  Society  of  Church  History  present 
to  proceed  to  the  luncheon  which  was  held  in  the  University 
Gymnasiiun. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
William  Walker  Rockwell, 

Secretary. 


SPECIAL  MEETING  OP  THE  COUNCIL  HELD  AT 
PHILADELPHIA,  DECEMBER  28,  191 7 

In  obedience  to  a  call  duly  issued  by  the  President,  through 
*  the  Secretary,  the  Council  of  the  American  Society 
of  Church  History  convened  at  Room  205,  CoUege  Hall, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  at  10.15 
A.M.  on  Friday,  December  28,  191 7. 

President  Schaff  called  the  meeting  to  order.  Present : 
Messrs.  SchaflF,  Ayer,  Faulkner,  Good,  Horr,  E.  P.  Johnson, 
Loetscher,  and  the  Secretary.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Loetscher, 
seconded  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Johnson,  the  Cotmcil  adjourned  to 
meet  at  the  close  of  the  public  joint  session  with  the 
American  Historical  Association. 

At  12.43  P.M.  President  Schaff  called  the  Cotmcil  together 
at  the  above-mentioned  place.  On  motion  of  the  Secretary 
seconded  by  P.  W.  Loetscher,  the  following  candidates  were 
elected  to  membership  in  the  Society :  Rev.  Charles  Tupper 
Baillie,  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  City;  Rev. 
Ralph  Brouwer  Pomeroy,  General  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York  City;  Rev.  Professor  Henry  Elias  Dosker,  Louis- 
ville Theological  Seminary,  Louisville,  Ky.  (reelected); 
Rev.  P.  M.  C.  Bedell,  Rector  of  Trinity  Episcopal  Church, 
Shamokin,  Pa. ;  Miss  Louise  Hortense  Snowden,  Instructor  in 
Mediaeval  History,  Wellesley  College,  Wellesley,  Mass. ;  Rev. 
Patrick  J.  Healy,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Church  History  in  the 
Catholic  University,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Rev.  John  A.  Carr, 
Rector  of  St.  James'  Church,  Bristol,  Pa. ;  Bishop  Thomas 
D.  Neely,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  4513  Chester 
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Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Rev.  Theodore  C.  Decker,  7301 
Germantown  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.* 

The  resignation  of  Frederick  Wolcott  Jackson  was  ac* 
cepted  with  regret. 

In  exercise  of  it&  constitutional  function  as  Nominating 
Committee,  the  Cotmcil  adopted  the  following  nominations 
of  officers  for  1918: 

President:    Henry  Bradford  Washburn. 

Vice-President:    Robert  Hastings  Nichols. 

Secretary:    Frederick  William  Loetscher. 

Treasurer:    Henry  James  Weber. 

Former  Presidents: 
Williston  Walker,  Henry  Eyster  Jacobs,  Francis  Albert 
Christie,*  Arthur  Cushman  McGilBFert,  Joseph  Cullen  Ayer, 
Jr.,*  James  Isaac  Good,*  John  Alfred  Faulkner,*  Edward 
Payson  Johnson,*  David  Schley  SchaflF.* 

*  Member  of  the  Council  in  1918. 

Elected  Members  of  the  Council: 
George  Edwin  Horr,  James  Coffin  Stout,  William  Na- 
thaniel Schwarze,  Shirley  Jackson  Case,  and  William  Walker 
Rockwell. 

The  Council  adjourned  at  12.55  p.m. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

William  Walker  Rockwell, 

Secretary. 

*  The  last  five  names  on  this  list  had  not  been  submitted  by  letter  to  all 
the  members  of  the  Coimdl.  In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Carmody,  who  framed 
our  Constitution,  Article  III.,  Section  2,  provides  two  methods  for  the  election 
of  members:  (i)  nomination  and  election  at  a  regularly  constituted  meeting 
of  the  Council;  (2)  nomination  of  new  members  submitted  by  the  Secretary 
in  writing  to  each  member  of  the  Cotmcil,  followed  by  letters  of  approval  of 
the  candidates  from  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Council.  Candidates 
approved  by  the  second  method  at  once  become  and  are  entitled  to  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  members  of  the  Corporation,  but  do  not  receive  actual 
membership  until  their  names  have  been  formally  approved  at  a  regularly 
called  meeting  of  the  Council. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  AT  NEW  YORK  CITY,  191 7 

TPHE  American  Society  of  Church  History  held  its  eleventh 
*  annual  and  twelfth  public  meeting  in  New  York  City 
on  Monday,  December  31, 191 7.  The  occasion  was  also  the 
second  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Church 
History,  Incorporated. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  10.35  a.m.  by  President 
David  Schley  Schaff  in  the  Directors'  Room  of  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  Broadway  at  120th  Street,  New  York 
City.     Dr.  Schaff  opened  the  session  with  prayer. 

The  Secretary  read  the  report  of  the  annual  meeting  of 
1916,  as  printed  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  second  series  of 
the  Papers,  just  off  the  press.  It  was  regularly  moved, 
seconded,  and  voted  that  the  evening  session  be  given  up, 
provided  Dr.  Sweet  agrees  to  this  change  in  the  program; 
and  that  his  paper  should  be  read  in  the  afternoon  at  the 
close  of  the  business  meeting. 

The  first  paper  of  the  morning  on  Early  Christian  Pro- 
phets and  Prophecy  by  Edwin  Knox  Mitchell  of  Hartford 
Theological  Seminary,  was  read  in  the  absence  of  the  author 
by  Henry  Bradford  Washburn.  It  was  discussed  by  Messrs. 
Horr,  Corwin,  and  Washburn. 

It  was  decided  to  postpone  hearing  a  paper  by  William 
Alva  Gifford  of  the  Wesleyan  Theological  Seminary,  Mon- 
treal, pending  the  arrival  of  the  manuscript  delayed  in  the 
mails.  The  title  was  Wyclifs  Contribution  to  the  Independ- 
ence of  the  Church  in  En^nd. 

The  Secretary  then  read  on  The  Functions  and  Needs  of 
the  American  Society  of  Church  History.    The  paper  was 
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discussed  by  Messrs.  Schaff ,  Loetscher,  Good,  Patdkner,  and 
L3rttle. 

The  following  members  were  present  at  the  morning 
session:  Messrs.  Baillie,  Baird,  Corwin,  Faulkner,  Good, 
Horr,  Loetscher,  Lyttle,  Schaff ,  Sadler,  Schwarze,  Preserved 
Smith,  Washburn,  Weber,  and  the  Secretary.  Among  the 
guests  present  was  Rev.  G.  P.  Conger  of  Union  Theological 
Seminary.  Regrets  for  inability  to  attend  were  received 
from  Messrs.  Peter  Ainslie,  P.  A.  Christie,  W.  A.  Giflford, 
A.  B.  Keep,  E.  K.  Mitchell,  J.  L.  Neve,  and  R.  H. 
Nichols. 

At  1.05  P.M.  recess  was  taken  till  3.15.  The  President 
appointed  a  meeting  of  the  Cotmcil  to  be  held  at  2.15  in  the 
Directors'  Room. 

Fourteen  members  of  the  American  Society  of  Church 
History  and  one  guest  limched  at  the  Faculty  Club  of  Co- 
lumbia University, 

AFTERNOON  SESSION 

At  3.30  President  Schaff  called  the  Society  to  order  in 
the  Directors'  Room  of  Union  Theological  Seminary.  Otto 
Hermann  Pannkoke  read  a  paper  by  J.  L.  Neve,  of  the 
Hamma  Divinity  School,  Springfield,  Ohio,  entitled  The  Union 
Movements  in  the  History  of  Lutheranism.  It  was  discussed 
by  Messrs.  Faulkner,  E.  W.  Miller,  Loetscher,  and  Good. 

Leicester  C.  Lewis  of  Chicago  made  a  statement  about 
the  Chicago  Church  History  Club. 

The  Society  then  took  up  its  annual  business  and  listened 
to  the  report  of  the  Coimdl  presented  through  the  Secretary. 
This  was  accepted,  as  was  the  formal  report  submitted  by  the 
Secretary. 

It  was  voted  that  the  question  of  the  publication  of  the 
Secretary's  paper  on  The  Functions  and  Needs  of  the  American 
Society  of  Church  History  be  referred  to  the  Editorial  Com- 
mittee with  power. 
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The  report  of  the  Treasurer,  Henry  James  Weber,  was 
accepted  and  referred  to  an  Auditing  Committee  consisting 
of  Messrs.  Pannkoke  and  Sadler. 

The  Editorial  Committee  reported  through  Mr.  Faulkner 
that  it  had  read  the  papers  submitted  to  it  and  had  edited  the 
fifth  volume  of  the  second  series  of  the  Papers  of  the  American 
Society  of  Church  History, 

On  motion  of  its  Chairman,  W.  W.  Rockwell,  the  Conmiit- 
tee  on  the  Formation  of  a  Western  Section  of  the  American 
Society  of  Church  History  was  discharged. 

Through  its  Chairman,  W.  W.  Rockwell,  the  Committee 
on  Conference  with  the  American  Scandinavian  Foundation 
reported  progress,  and  that  further  action  must  be  delayed 
imtil  the  close  of  the  war. 

President  Horr  reported  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  seconded  by  E.  P.  Johnson  and  adopted  by  a  rising 
vote: 

The  American  Society  of  Church  History  desires  to  put  on 
record  its  deep  appreciation  of  the  signal  generosity  of  Mrs 
Abraham  Lansing  of  Albany,  New  York,  and  of  her  effective 
interest  in  its  work  as  shown  by  her  provision  for  the  publication 
of  the  Life  and  Writings  oi  a  distinguished  member  of  her  family, 
Wessel  Gansfort. 

We  also  wish  to  express  to  Professor  Jared  Waterbury  Scudder , 
M.A.,  oiu"  sincere  appreciation  of  his  scholarly  work  in  his  admir- 
able translation  from  the  Latin;  and  we  desire  to  give  formal 
and  hearty  recognition  to  our  fellow-member,  Rev.  Edward 
Waite  Miller,  D.D.,  who  initiated  the  project  and  brought  it  to 
the  attention  of  Mrs.  Lansing;  who  collaborated  with  Professor 
Scudder  in  its  execution;  and  who  composed  the  interesting  and 
valuable  biography  of  Wessel  Gansfort. 

This  resolution  was  tmanimously  adopted ;  and  the  Secre- 
tary was  directed  to  send  copies  to  Mrs.  Lansing,  to  Dr. 
Miller,  and  to  Professor  Scudder. 
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By  appointment  of  the  Council  E.  P.  Johnson  reported 
the  following  resolution  of  thanks  to  the  retiring  Secretary : 

Professor  William  Walker  Rockwell,  for  six  years  past  the 
Secretary  of  the  American  Society  of  Church  History,  having 
given  notice  that  he  must  resign  his  secretaryship  because  of 
greatly  increased  Seminary  duties,  the  Coimdl  of  the  Society 
hereby  recommends  that  Dr.  Rockwell's  action  be  recorded 
with  most  sincere  regret.  And  we  further  recommend  that  the 
Society  express  its  sincere  appreciation  of  Dr.  Rockwell's  very 
eflficient  and  faithful  service  of  the  Society — not  merely  by  his 
unfailing  courtesy  and  cordial  aid  to  each  and  every  member  at 
the  annual  meeting,  and  by  his  loyalty  to  every  duty  of  his 
oflSce  during  the  year — but  especially  by  his  devoted  attention 
to  the  manifold  details  of  his  work  as  the  Society's  Editor-in- 
chief.  We  may  well  record  personally  as  well  as  collectively 
our  gratitude  f (mt  most  valuable  service  graciously  and  faithfully 
given. 

It  was  adopted  by  a  standing  vote. 
Edward  Waite  Miller  reported  the  following  resolution 
which  was  imanimously  adopted : 

The  American  Society  of  Church  History  wishes  to  express 
to  the  Directors  of  Union  Theological  Seminary  its  deep  apprecia- 
tion of  their  continued  courtesy  in  providing  it  with  a  convenient 
and  commodious  place  of  meeting. 

Frederick  William  Loetscher,  Chairman  of  the  Endow- 
ment Committee,  reported  that  his  Committee  had  included 
Messrs.  H.  B.  Washburn  and  Williston  Walker  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  and  O.  H.  Pannkoke.  Chairman 
Loetscher  reported  progress  but  added  that  it  was  the 
general  opinion  of  the  Committee  that  the  entrance  of  Amer- 
ica into  the  great  war  rendered  it  inexpedient  to  make  a 
public  campaign  for  endowment  at  this  time.  The  Society 
voted  to  continue  the  Committee  and  to  add  to  it  Messrs. 
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Rockwell  and  Pannkoke.  The  Committee  was  given  the 
privilege  of  choosing  as  an  Advisory  Committee  on  Finance 
three  gentlemen  not  members  of  the  Society. 

The  following  officers  for  1918  proposed  by  the  Council 
as  a  nominating  committee  were  unanimously  elected  by 
ballot: 

President:  Henry  Bradford  Washburn. 
Vice-President:  Robert  Hastings  Nichols. 
Secretary:  Frederick  William  Loetscher. 
Treasurer:  Henry  James  Weber. 

Elected  Members  of  the  Council: 

George  Edwin  Horr,  James  Coffin  Stout,  William  Na- 
thaniel Schwarze,  Shirley  Jackson  Case,  WilUam  Walker 
Rockwell. 

By  the  Constitution,  in  191 8  six  Former  Presidents  are 
members  of  the  Council : 

Francis  Albert  Christie,  Joseph  Cullen  Ayer,  Jr.,  James 
Isaac  Good,  John  Alfred  Faulkner,  Edward  Payson  Johnson, 
David  Schley  Schaff . 

Discussion  followed  in  regard  to  the  advisability  of  our 
Society's  compiling  a  list  of  the  official  measures  taken  in 
America  during  the  past  year  to  commemorate  the  Four 
Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  Protestant  Reformation. 
No  action  was  taken,  because  Rev.  George  L.  Kieffer,  a 
guest,  called  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  the  fact  that  a 
list  of  that  sort,  compiled  by  Rev.  Thwdore  E.  Schmauk, 
had  been  pubUshed  in  The  Lutheran  Church  Year  Book  for 
IQ18,  pages  forty-eight  to  fifty-one. 

On  motion,  duly  seconded,  it  was  imanimously  voted  that 
the  Treastu-er  be  authorized  to  pay  an  annual  contribution  of 
one  cent  per  member  to  the  Conference  of  Historical  Socie- 
ties which  convenes  annually  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Historical  Association. 
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The  Secretary  reported  to  the  Society  for  information 
the  actions  of  the  Council  at  its  meeting  earlier  in  the 
afternoon. 

At  this  point  in  the  program  the  Society  listened  to  a 
paper  by  WilUam  Warren  Sweet  of  De  Pauw  University, 
entitled,  A  Comparison  of  the  Relation  of  the  Churches  to  the 
Government,  during  the  Civil  War  and  the  Present  War.  It 
was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Washburn,  Baird,  and  Pannkoke. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  he  had  received  two  letters 
from  Professor  Shirl^r  Jackson  Case  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  outlining  in  detail  a  plan  whereby  the  American 
Journal  of  Theology  might  be  used  as  an  organ  for  publishing 
papers  read  before  the  American  Society  of  Church  History 
prior  to  securing  the  endowment  necessary  to  establish  the 
American  Journal  of  Church  History.  The  proposal  was 
received  with  great  interest.  At  6.08  p.m.  President  Schaff 
called  Vice-President  Washburn  to  the  chair  in  order  that 
he  himself  might  speak  to  the  question.  It  was  felt  that  the 
Society's  time  for  deliberation  on  this  oflfer  was  too  brief 
to  allow  of  its  proper  consideration,  so  that  the  matter  was 
referred  to  the  Editorial  Committee  for  report  at  the  neart 
annual  meeting. 

The  Auditing  Committee  reported  through  Mr.  Pannkoke 
that  it  had  examined  the  Treasturer's  accotmts  and  found 
them  correct. 

The  Secretary  read  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  and  on 
motion  duly  seconded  he  was  given  the  right  to  complete 
the  minutes  both  of  the  Cotmcil  and  of  the  Society. 

As  time  had  been  f otmd  during  the  afternoon  to  hear  Dr. 
Sweet's  paper  originally  scheduled  for  the  evening,  the 
evening  session  was  given  up  and  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Society  adjourned  at  6. 11  p.m. 

During  the  afternoon  the  following  members  were  pre- 
sent :  Messrs.  Baillie,  Baird,  Faulkner,  Good,  E.  P.  Johnson, 
Lewis,  Loetscher,  E.  W.  Miller,  Pannkoke,  Sadler,  Schaff, 
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Schwarze,  Sweet,  Washburn,  Weber,  and  the  Secretary; 
total  sixteen  members. 

The  following  guests  attended:  Carl  A.  Crusitis,  G.  L. 
Kieffer,  and  Mr.  Joy. 

Resq^ectf ully  submitted, 

William  Walker  Rockwell, 

Secretary. 


MINUTES   OP   THE   ANNUAL  MEETING   OP  THE 

COUNCIL,  191 7 

TPHE  annual  meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  in  the  Direc- 
*  tors'  Room  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York  City,  on  Monday,  December  31,  191 7.  At  2.30  p.m. 
President  SchaflF  called  the  meeting  to  order.  Present: 
Messrs.  SchaflF,  Paulkner,  Good,  Horr,  E.  P.  Johnson, 
Loetscher,  Schwarze,  Washburn,  Weber,  and  the  Secretary. 

The  Secretary  reported  the  meeting  of  the  Council  on 
December  28th  at  Philadelphia,  and  moved  a  formal  con- 
firmation of  the  elections  to  membership  and  of  the  accept- 
ances of  resignations  made  at  Philadelphia,  and  also  of  those 
made  by  circular  letter  during  the  year  191 7,  as  stmmiarized 
in  the  annual  report  of  the  Cotmdl.  The  motion  was 
seconded  by  E.  P.  Johnson  and  was  unanimously  adopted. 

A  list  of  nominations  of  oflScers  of  the  Society  as  adopted 
at  Philadelphia  was  accepted  by  general  consent. ' 

It  was  voted  to  appoint  a  Membership  Committee  of 
three  consisting  of  the  new  Secretary  (Mr.  Loetscher),  and 
of  the  Treasurer  (Mr.  Weber),  with  Mr.  Rockwell  as 
Chairman. 

It  was  voted  that  the  Endowment  Committee  be  con- 
tinued and,  if  they  deem  it  wise,  be  authorized  to  form 
an  Advisory  Committee  on  Finance  consisting  of  three  men 

*  These  votes,  confirming  the  action  of  the  Council  at  its  meeting  in  Phila- 
delphia, were  taken  as  a  measure  of  precaution  lest  some  one  should  say  that  a 
meeting  of  our  Board  of  Directors  held  outside  the  State  of  New  York  was 
illegal.  Subsequently  the  Secretary  consulted  the  l^;al  adviser  of  the  Society, 
Mr.  Carmody,  who  assured  him  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  legality 
of  a  regularly  called  meeting  of  the  Council  held  outside  the  State  of  New 
York. 
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of  experience  in  financial  matters  outside  the  present  mem- 
bership of  the  Society.  It  was  voted  to  refer  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Endowment  the  submission  of  an  appeal  based 
on  the  fact  that  the  looth  birthday  of  Philip  Schaff  will 
occur  on  the  first  of  January,  1919. 

Authority  was  voted  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Membership 
Committee  to  charge  to  the  Society  his  expenses  for  stenog- 
raphy and  postage. 

The  Treasurer  was  authorized  to  pay  the  postage  on  the 
copies  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Wessel  Gansfort  distributed 
through  Messrs.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  to  the  members  of  the 
Society.  He  was  also  authorized  to  pay  an  annual  contribu- 
tion of  one  cent  per  member  to  the  Conference  of  Historical 
Societies  which  convenes  tmder  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Historical  Association. 

The  Coimcil  formally  voted  to  recognize  as  correct  as 
of  the  date  of  publication,  December  27,  191 7,  the  List  of 
Members  printed  in  the  fifth  voltune  of  the  second  series  of 
the  Papers. 

It  was  voted  to  continue  Mr.  Rockwell  as  a  Conmiittee 
on  securing  a  seal  for  the  Society,  with  $125.00  as  the  limit  of 
expenditure  for  this  purpose. 

It  was  voted  that  the  Editorial  Committee  be  em- 
powered to  arrange  the  program  for  the  annual  meeting 
of  191 8,  and  to  appoint  a  local  Committee  on  Arrangements. 
It  was  voted  that  the  Editorial  Committee  be  requested  to 
issue  the  sixth  voltune  of  the  second  series  of  the  Papers  in 
191 8,  if,  in  their  opinion,  financial  considerations  do  not 
render  this  course  impossible. 

It  was  voted  that  the  Secretary  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Membership  Committee  be  authorized  individually  to  send 
out  presentation  copies  of  the  Papers,  when  in  the  judgment 
of  one  or  both  of  them  such  gifts  will  serve  the  best  interests 
of  the  Society. ' 

*  See  Papers,  second  series,  vol.  v,  page  zzxvi 
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It  was  voted  to  authorize  the  publication  of  the  transla«^ 
tion  of  the  following  article,  provided  the  expense  may  be 
borne  by  special  gifts:  De  Noord-Amerikaansche  Predikant 
Henricus  Selijns  in  de  GemeetUe  Waverveen  (1662-1682) 
door  Dr.  A.  Eekhof  (Overgedrukt  uit  het  Nederlandsch 
Archief  voor  Kerkgeschiedenis,  dl.  xii.,  afl.  2,  The  Hague, 

1915). 

It  was  also  voted  to  authorize  the  inclusion  in  the  next 

volume    of   a   paper   by   William    Orpheus    Shewmaker 

entitled,   The  Training  oj  the  Protestant  Ministry  in  the 

United  States  of  America  Prior  to  the  Founding  of  Theological 

Seminaries. ' 

After  a  brief  statement  by  the  Secretary  it  was  imani- 
mously  voted  that  the  Committee  on  the  Formation  of  a 
Western  Section  of  the  American  Society  of  Church  History 
be  discharged. 

It  was  resolved  to  refer  to  the  Editorial  Committee  the 
question  of  the  advisability  of  indexing  the  voltmies  of 
Papers  hitherto  published  by  the  Society,  in  case  the  series 
should  come  to  an  end. 

An  oflfer  from  the  American  Journal  of  Theology  to  be- 
come the  official  organ  of  publication  of  papers  read 
before  the  Society  was  received  with  interest  and 
referred  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  which  was 
to  take  place  on  the  adjournment  of  the  present  meeting  of 
the  Council. 

The  Secretary  was  authorized  to  print  the  customary 
circular  advertising  the  new  voltune  of  Papers.  The  follow- 
ing Editorial  Committee  for  191 8  was  appointed:  Messrs. 
Patdkner,  E.  P.  Johnson,  Schaff,  and  Loetscher. 

A  proposal  to  include  in  the  next  voliune  of  Papers  a 
comprehensive  account  of  the  celebration  in  America  in  191 7 
of  the  four  htmdredth  anniversary  of  the  Reformation  was 
referred  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society. 

*  See  Papers,  second  series,  voL  v,  page  zzx. 
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The  Secretary  read  his  draft  of  the  annual  report  of  the 
Council  and  the  Council  approved  it. 
At  3.27  P.M.  the  Council  adjourned. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

W1U.IAM  Walker  Rockwell, 

Secretary. 


REPORT  OP  THE  COUNCIL  POR  1917 

DURING  the  year  the  current  business  of  the  Council 
has  been  transacted  by  correspondence,  subject  to 
ratification  at  its  December  meetings.  It  has  met  twice  this 
month,  namely,  at  Room  205,  College  Hall,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  9.30  a.m.,  on  Friday, 
December  28th ;  and  it  has  just  concluded  its  annual  meeting 
to-day  in  the  room  in  which  we  are  now  assembled. 

The  following  candidates  were  unanimously  elected  to 
active  membership  in  the  Society :  (i)  Rev.  Canon  George 
William  Douglas,  of  New  York  City;  (2)  Rev.  Prof.  Ian 
Hannah,  Oberlin  Theological  Seminary;  (3)  Rev.  Prof. 
Leicester  C.  Lewis,  Western  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago, 
111.;  (4)  Prof.  Arthur  J.  Klein,  Wheaton  College,  Norton, 
Mass.;  (5)  Rev.  C.  W.  Heathcote,  Temple  University, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  (6)  Dr.  Giorgio  La  Piana,  Lecturer  in  the 
Harvard  Divinity  School ;  (7)  Rev.  Dr.  Ralph  W.  Sockman, 
New  York  City;  (8)  Rev.  Dr.  Wallace  N.  Steams,  Pargo, 
South  Dakota;  and  (9)  Rev.  Prof.  Oswald  W.  Howard, 
Montreal,  Canada.  At  the  Philadelphia  meeting  of  the 
Council  the  following  were  chosen  to  membership:  (10)  Rev. 
Prof.  C.  T.  Baillie,  of  the  Presbyterian  College,  Trinidad; 
(11)  Rev.  R.  B.  Pomeroy,  Instructor  in  the  General  Theologi- 
cal Seminary;  and  (12)  Rev.  Prof.  H.  E.  Dosker,  Louis- 
ville, Ky.  Dr.  Dosker  resigned  in  191 6,  but  has  decided  to 
come  back  into  the  Society. 

During  191 7  no  members  of  the  Society  have  resigned. 
In  a  time  of  financial  and  national  stress,  such  as  the  year 
191 7  has  been,  this  is  strong  testimony  to  the  professional 
value  of  our  organization. 
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During  the  year  three  members,  Dr.  Hemy  Ferguson, 
Dr.  Henry  Otis  Dwight,  and  Dr.  George  H.  Dryer,  have 
died. 

Dr.  Ferguson  passed  away  at  his  home  in  Hartford,  Connecti- 
cut, on  Friday,  March  30,  1917,  after  an  iUness  of  seven  months. 
He  was  bom  in  Stamford  in  1848,  and  was  graduated  from  Trinity 
College,  Hartford,  in  1868.  He  studied  theology  at  the  Berkeley 
Divinity  School  in  Middletown,  Connecticut,  and  was  ordained 
to  the  ministry  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  After 
six  years  as  rector  of  Christ  Church  in  Exeter,  N.  H.,  he  was  for 
two  years  rector  at  Claremont  in  the  same  State.  In  1883  he 
became  Northam  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science  in 
Trinity  College.  For  five  years,  1906-11,  he  was  rector  of  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  of  American  secondary  schools,  St.  Paul's 
School,  Concord,  N.  H.  After  his  retirement  he  lived  in  Hartford 
and  was  active  in  many  lines  both  as  a  scholar  and  as  a  public- 
spirited  citizen. 

Dr.  Ferguson's  chief  publication  in  the  field  of  Church  History 
is  his  Four  Periods  in  the  Life  of  the  Church  (New  York,  1894). 
The  book  consists  of  lectures  delivered  in  Christ  Church,  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  in  the  Lent  of  1892.  The  thought  that  dominates 
the  treatment  of  the  subject  is  "that  the  Christian  Church 
is  an  organism  and  that  consequently  its  progress  has  been 
conditioned  by  the  laws  of  organic  life."' 

Henry  Otis  Dwight  was  bom  on  Jtme  3, 1843,  in  Constanti- 
nople, where  his  father.  Reverend  Harrison  G.  Otis  Dwight,  was 
a  missionary  of  the  American  Board.  He  prepared  for  college 
in  Constantinople  and  entered  Ohio  Wesleyan  University.  He 
left  college  in  1861  to  enlist  in  the  army  of  the  United  States,  in 
which  he  served  tmtil  1865.  He  rose  to  the  rank  of  Aide-de- 
camp to  General  Force,  who  commanded  the  ist  Division  of  the 
17th  Army  Corps.  In  1867  he  returned  to  Turkey,  where  he 
served  as  missionary  of  the  American  Board  tmtil  1901.  After 
three  years  spent  in  general  literary  and  editorial  work  he  became, 

fl 

>  See  Hartford  Daily  Courant^  March  31,  1917;  Who*s  Who  in  America, 
1914-1915. 
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in  1904,  Secretary  of  the  Bureau  of  Missions  in  New  York.  In 
January,  1907,  he  entered  upon  his  duties  as  Recording  Secretary 
of  the  American  Bible  Society,  a  position  which  he  occupied  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  He  died  suddenly  at  his  home  in  Roselle, 
N.  J.,  on  Tuesday,  June  19, 1917. 

In  addition  to  performing  a  great  deal  of  literary  work  in 
the  Turkish  language,  Dr.  Dwight  was  Constantinople  cor- 
respondent of  the  New  York  Tribune  from  1875  to  1892,  Editor  of 
the  Report  of  the  Ecumenical  Conference  on  Foreign  Missions, 
1900,  and  Editor-in-Chief  of  the  Encyclopedia  of  Missions,  1904. 
Dr.  Dwight  published  several  books  on  Turkey,  also  a  revised 
dictionary  of  the  Turkish  language.  Prom  the  point  of  view 
of  Churdi  History  his  greatest  contribution  was  the  Centennial 
History  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  published  in  1916.  The 
learning  of  Dr.  Dwight  was  very  generally  recognized;  but  it 
must  be  emphasized  that  he  was  above  all  things  a  student  of  his 
own  times  and  particularly  of  events  in  the  Near  East.  In  the 
words  of  a  colleague,  "He  was  brought  into  close  relation  with 
diplomatic  personages  and  questions,  and  his  knowledge  of  public 
affairs,  acquired  through  many  years'  experience  in  such  a  post, 
was  both  wide  and  deep,  so  that  he  was  recognized  by  both 
missionaries  and  diplomats  as  quite  sui  generis.'*^ 

On  Friday,  November  9,  1917,  Rev.  George  Herbert  Dryer 
died  at  Phoenix,  Arizona,  whither  he  had  gone  the  previous 
month  in  quest  of  health.  He  was  bom  in  Mendon,  Monroe 
County,  New  York,  December  15,  1849.  In  1867,  he  entered 
Genesee  College,  and  finished  the  classical  course  in  1871,  and 
was  graduated  in  the  following  year  from  Syracuse  University. 
In  1888  that  University  gave  him  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Divinity.  Prom  1894  to  1896,  he  studied  at  the  Universities 
of  Berlin  and  Mtmich. 

In  1 87 1,  he  joined  the  East  Genesee  Conference  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  and  held  successively  many  pastorates  in 
the  State  of  New  York.    In  an  illustrated  pamphlet  entitled 

>  Bible  Society  Record,  vol.  62,  no.  7,  July,  1917,  page  135  f.;  Who's  Who  in 
America,  1914-1915. 
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The  Man  and  his  Work  (privately  printed,  1912),  he  listed  his 
appointments  as  follows:  Scottsbtirg,  i87i»  Allen's  Hill,  1872, 
Springfield,  1874,  Tonawanda,  1877,  Brockport,  1880,  Le  Roy, 
1883,  Medina,  1886,  Niagara  District,  1888,  Bath,  1897,  West 
Ave.,  Rochester,  1899,  Wellsville,  1902,  Cenesee  District,  1904. 
His  last  pastorate  was  at  Pittsf ord.  He  was  eminently  successful 
in  building  churches  and  had  revivals  in  every  pastoral  charge 
except  one.  He  had  also  a  foreign  pastorate  in  1 896-1 897, 
when  he  was  in  charge  of  the  American  Methodist  Church  in 
Rome. 

To  the  end  of  his  life  he  was  an  indefatigable  reader,  particu- 
larly of  books  of  history  and  travel.  He  wrote  A  Manual  for 
Church  Officers  (New  York,  1893)  and  a  tesctbook  in  the  Epwcnth 
League  Reading  Course  entitled  The  Founding  of  a  New  World 
(New  York,  1898).  His  chief  publication  was  the  History  of  the 
Christian  Church  in  five  volumes  (Cincinnati,  1896  ff.),  prepared 
during  his  three  years'  sojourn  in  Europe. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Wm.  Walker  Rockwell, 

Secretary. 


REPORT  OP  THE  SECRETARY,  191 7 

IN  closing  his  six  years  of  service  your  Secretary  has  already 
delivered  his  valedictory,  in  the  shape  of  the  address  of 
the  morning,  on  the  Functions  and  Needs  of  the  American 
Society  of  Church  History.  He  has  also  read  the  annual 
report  of  the  Council,  which  contains  much  of  the  material 
formerly  incorporated  into  the  Secretary's  report.  Very 
little  remains  for  him  to  say,  but  that  Uttle  records  activity. 

The  chief  event  in  our  year  that  closes  to-day  is  the  publi- 
cation of  the  fifth  voltune  of  the  second  series  of  our  Papers. 
The  first  copy  was  received  on  Thursday,  December  27th. 
The  Editorial  Committee  in  191 7  consisted  of  Messrs.  Ayer, 
Paulkner,  and  Johnson,  with  the  Secretary  as  Managing 
Editor. 

The  work  of  the  various  committees  has  been  faithfully 
carried  on  as  will  be  reported  by  their  chairmen. 

It  is  a  particular  pleasure  to  note  the  publication  in  191 7 
by  the  State  of  New  York  of  the  index  to  the  Ecclesiastical 
Records  of  the  State  of  New  York,  a  project  in  favor  of  which 
our  Society  passed  a  resolution  some  years  ago.  The 
manuscript  of  the  index  was  begtm  by  the  late  Dr.  E.  T. 
Corwin,  and  after  extensive  revisions  has  been  issued  by  the 
present  State  Historian,  James  Sullivan,  Ph.D. 

The  last  distinctive  event  of  the  year  was  the  holding 
of  a  Joint  Session  with  the  American  Historical  Association 
at  Philadelphia  on  Friday,  December  28th. " 

Several  members  of  the  Society  are  actively  engaged  in 
war  work.    As  no  systematic  attempt  was  made  to  ascertain 

<  The  minutes  of  the  Philadelphia  meeting  are  printed  on  page  xiii  f . 
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the  various  types  of  service  in  which  members  were  engaged, 
it  is  impossible  for  the  Secretary  to  give  at  present  a  truly 
representative  list.  It  will  be  of  interest,  however,  to  know 
that  at  least  one  of  our  fellow-members,  J.  H.  M.  Dudley, 
has  won  a  captaincy. ' 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Wm.  Walker  Rockwell, 

Secretary. 

*  Eady  in  191 8  he  was  promoted  to  be  Acting  Major  of  Infantry. 


SPECIAL  MEETING  OP  THE  COUNCIL  IN  NEW 

YORK,  PEBRUARY  i6, 1918 

IN  accx)rdance  with  the  constitutional  reqtiirements  a  call  for 
a  special  meeting  of  the  Council  having  been  issued  by 
the  President  through  the  Secretary,  the  Council  met  on  the 
above  date  in  a  room  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York,  at  12  o'clock  noon.  President  Washburn  was 
in  the  chair;  the  other  members  present  were  Dr.  Rockwell, 
Dr.  Paulkner,  Prof.  Stout,  and  the  Secretary.  Excuses  for 
absence  from  this  meeting  were  received  at  this  time,  or 
later  by  letter,  from  the  following :  Dr.  Weber,  Dr.  Christie 
Dr.  Nichols,  Dr.  Good,  and  Dr.  E.  P.  Johnson. 

The  minutes  of  the  special  meeting  of  the  Cotmdl  held 
in  Philadelphia  on  December  28,  191 7,  were  read  by  the 
former  Secretary,  Dr.  Rockwell,  and  were  approved  as 
read. 

The  minutes  of  the  regular  meeting  held  in  New  York  on 
December  31,  191 7,  were  read  by  Dr.  Rockwell,  and  ap- 
proved as  read. 

The  Agreement  made  on  the  2d  day  of  January,  191 8, 
between  Frederick  W.  Jackson,  of  the  city,  county,  and 
State  of  New  York,  as  surviving  executor  of  the  last  will 
and  testament  of  Samuel  M.  Jackson,  deceased,  party  of  the 
first  part,  and  the  American  Society  of  Church  History, 
Inc.,  party  of  the  second  part,  was  read,  and  on  motion  of 
Dr.  Rockwell  it  was  resolved  that  the  Secretary  be  directed 
and  empowered  to  sign  and  seal  this  Agreement  in  the 
name  and  on  the  behalf  of  the  Society,  if  and  when  Dr. 
Rockwell  shall  inform  him  that  he  (Dr.  Rockwell)  has 
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received  assurances  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Publication 
and  Sunday  School  Board  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the 
United  States,  in  harmony  with  the  particulars  contained 
in  the  letter  of  Dr.  Rockwell  dated  February  14,  1918,  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  said  Board. ' 

The  following  was  adopted :  Resolved,  That  the  Secre- 
tary be  directed  to  send  a  copy  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of 
Wessel  Gansfort  to  each  member  of  the  Society  elected  on  or 
after  December  28,  191 7,  upon  payment  of  the  annual  dues, 
imtil  the  copies  presented  to  the  Society  by  Mrs.  Abraham 
Lansing  will  have  been  exhausted. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  sixth  voliune  of  the  Papers  of 
the  Society  be  published  in  1918. 

The  following  were  elected  into  the  membership  of  the 
Society:  the  Rev.  Samuel  Gardiner  Ayers,  of  the  Garrett 
Biblical  Institute,  Chicago;  the  Rev.  Professor  William  J. 
Hinke,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  of  Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  Au- 
burn, New  York;  and  Drew  Theological  Seminary  Library, 
Madison,  N.  J. 

The  question  of  providing  preprints  of  Dr.  Rockwell's 
paper  read  on  December  31,  191 7,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Society  in  New  York,  entitled  The  Functions  and  Needs  of 
the  American  Society  of  Church  History,  was  referred  to  the 
Editorial  Committee  with  power. 

Dr.  Rockwell  announced  the  death  of  Mrs.  Catherine 
Ganzvoort  Lansing,  wife  of  the  late  Abraham  Lansing  of 
Albany,  New  York,  on  Tuesday  evening,  January  22,  191 8, 
and  secured  the  approval  of  the  Council  of  his  request, 
made  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Lansing,  that  the 
Rev.  Dr.  E.  W.  Miller  represent  the  Society  at  the  funeral. 

'  The  desired  assurances  having  been  secured  and  the  required  authoriza- 
tion given,  the  Secretary  signed  and  sealed  the  Agreement  in  duplicate,  the 
signatttfes  of  the  party  of  the  first  part  and  of  the  party  of  the  second  part 
being  duly  witnessed  before  notaries  public  on  the  17th  and  on  the  nth  days 
of  April,  191 8,  respectively. 
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The  printing  of  the  list  of  officers  of  the  Society  was 
approved. 

The  minutes  of  this  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 
On  motion  the  Council  adjourned. 

Attest: 

Frederick  W.  Loetscher, 

Secretary. 
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CHRISTIAN  WORK  AMONG  THE  NORTH 

AMERICAN   INDIANS  DURING  THE 

EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 

By  Edward  Payson  Johnson,  Professor  of  Church 

History  in  the  New  Brunswick  Theological 

Seminary,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J, 

{The  Presidential  Address,  read  December  26, 1916) 

THE  average  person,  of  average  acquaintance  with  the 
history  of  our  country,  knows  but  little  of  the  mission- 
ary labors  of  our  Christian  ancestors.  He  remembers  hear- 
ing something,  or  reading  somewhere,  about  a  certain  John 
Eliot,  a  Puritan  preacher,  who  tried  for  years  to  Christianize 
some  Indian  commimities  near  Boston ;  and  to  him  Eliot  was 
simply  a  visionary  and  a  gently-stubborn  fanatic,  impractical 
and  unreasonable  as  the  enthusiastic  preacher  sometimes. is; 
but  of  cotirse  Eliot  was  the  only  preacher  foolish  enough 
to  try  to  Christianize  Indians;  and  the  slow  development 
and  the  final  decay  of  Eliot's  enterprise  proved  conclusively 
the  utter  folly  and  futility  of  giving  the  white  man's  religion 
to  the  red  man,  and  also  proved  conclusively  that  Eliot 
himself  was  little  more  than  a  dreamer,  or  a  monomaniac,  to 
foresee  his  cause  tritunphant  finally  over  countless  impossi- 
bilities. Christian  preachers  and  people  generally  devote 
themselves  to  labors  more  profitable  and  objects  more 
sensible. 

Such  confident  conclusions  are  drawn  by  the  moralizer 
from  ignorance,  rather  than  knowledge,  of  well-established 
facts  and  results  of  our  past.    It  is  time  that  the  early 
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Christian  communities  of  our  cx)untry  shotild  be  given  the 
honor  they  deserve  because  of  their  true  devotion  to  the 
Evangel  of  Jesus.  Not  merely  a  few,  but  many  Christians 
were  inspired  by  an  aggressive  missionary  zeal  for  the  saving 
of  the  savages.  In  many  different  parts  of  colonial  America, 
by  their  missionary  labors  for  the  red  man.  Christian  people 
showed  their  love  to  the  only  Saviour  of  mankind,  and  their 
loyalty  to  His  will.  Puritan,  Pilgrim  and  Churchman, 
Walloon  and  Dutchman,  Palatine,  Quaker,  and  Moravian 
recognized  the  Christian's  missionary  obligation  to  heathen 
peoples. 

A  modem  writer  says: 

The  prevailing  misapprehension  which  often  appears  still  in 
missionary  literature  needs  to  be  corrected,  and  the  remoier 
genesis  of  this  enterprise  examined.  As  there  were  Reformers 
before  the  Reformation,  so  there  were  missions  long  before  the 
present  evangelistic  era.  Adequate  study  on  that  line  may 
serve  to  cultivate  in  a  self-complacent  generation  the  wisdom  of 
modesty.  * 

The  fact  that  the  Roxbury  Church,  which  loved  and 
honored  John  Eliot  as  its  pastor  for  fifty-eight  years,  was 
sufficiently  consecrated  and  imselfish  to  share  for  forty- 
three  years  their  pastor's  labors  with  nearby  Indian  villages 
shows  clearly  that  the  Roxbury  people  were  like-minded 
with  the  Roxbury  pastor.  The  same  missionary  fellowship 
is  true  of  other  pastors  and  parishes  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  Colony.  The  conversion  of  the  Indians  and  their  con- 
firmation in  the  Christian  life  were  sought  as  well  as  the 
conversion  and  confirmation  of  men  and  women  of  the  white 
race.  Believing  that  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  many 
pastors  in  the  truly  Pauline  spirit  loved  and  served  all  the 
htunan  beings  of  their  neighborhoods,  red  men  and  white 
men  alike.    In  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  centtuy, 

'  A.  C  Thompson,  Proiestani  Missions,  page  4. 
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one  church  of  which  I  know  personally,  the  First  Reformed 
Church  of  Albany ^  N.  Y.,  had  more  than  sixty  Mohawk  In- 
dians, men  and  women,  on  its  commtmicant  roll  of  members. 

Usually,  however,  from  the  earliest  colonial  times  it 
was  judged  most  wise  and  expedient  to  organize  the  Indians 
of  a  community  into  a  mission,  chapel,  or  church  of  their 
own,  with  schools  and  training-schools  exclusively  for  their 
own  children  and  young  people.  Eminent  as  may  be  the 
example  of  John  Eliot  and  his  Roxbury  parish  in  evangelistic 
zeal  for  the  Indians,  this  is  but  an  example  and  illustration 
of  the  spirit  and  endeavor  of  many  pastors  and  parishes  that 
quietly  and  continuously  served  the  highest  welfare  of  all 
htmian  beings  within  reach.  John  Cotton  at  Plymouth, 
Roger  Williams  at  Providence,  Daniel  Gookin  at  Sherbom, 
Abram  Pierson  at  Branford,  James  Pitch  at  Westerly, 
Samuel  Danforth  at  Taunton,  Peter  Thacher  at  Boston, 
Roland  Cotton  at  Sandwich,  and  his  brother,  Josiah  Cotton, 
the  judge,  at  Manomet,  Samuel  Treat  at  Eastham,  and  the 
five  generations — a  one-hundred-and-sixty-year  pastorate — 
of  the  Mayhews  at  Martha's  Vineyard, — these,  and  many 
other  pastors  and  parishes,  abundantly  prove  the  general, 
as  well  as  the  genuine,  concern  of  colonial  New  England 
for  the  Christianizing  of  the  Indian  tribes.  The  Massachu- 
setts Company,  organized  under  the  royal  charter  of  1628, 
speak  of  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  as  *  *  the  thing  they 
do  profess  above  all  to  be  their  aim  in  5:ettling  this  planta- 
tion." Higginson,  who  went  to  Salem,  declared,  **  we  go  to 
practice  the  positive  part  of  church  reformation,  and  propa- 
gate the  gospel  in  America.'' 

The  Pilgrims,  before  leaving  Holland,  declared  plainly 
their  purpose  not  only  to  enlarge  the  dominions  of  the 
English  state  in  the  new  world,  but  the  Church  of  Christ 
also,  ''if  the  Lord  had  a  people  among  the  nations  whither 
He  would  bring  them."  That  the  missionary  idea  was 
distinctive  and  inspiring  in  their  enterprise  the  original  seal 
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of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  significantly  shows  with 
its  Indian  figure,  and  his  Macedonian  cry,  "Come  over  and 
help  us!"'  In  1646  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  passed  the  first  act  encouraging  the  propagation  of  the 
Gospel  among  the  Indians ;  and  recommended  to  the  elders 
of  the  churches  to  consider  the  means  by  which  this  might 
best  be  effected.  *  Here  we  have  the  highest  legislative  and 
judicial  authority  of  the  colony  sanctioning  and  urging  the 
evangelizing  of  the  Indians.  It  has  become  of  sufficient 
importance  as  a  public  policy  to  inspire  a  decree,  enjoining 
Indian  evangelization,  from  the  Supreme  Court. 

And  further:  we  learn  that  such  aggressive  Christian 
work  was  encouraged  and  aided  by  Christian  people  and 
clergymen  in  Old  England,  the  Mother  Land, — ^by  Church- 
men as  well  as  Dissenters.  Seventy  pastors — ^EngUsh  and 
Scottish — sent  up  a  petition  to  Parliament  in  1644,  that 
encouragement  be  given  missionaries  who  should  go  out  to 
America.  To  the  high  honor  of  Oliver  Cromwell  and  the 
Long  Parliament  an  ordinance  was  passed  in  1649,  creating 
the  "Corporation  for  the  Propagating  of  the  Gospel  in 
New  England," — the  first  Protestant  missionary  body  in 
Great  Britain.  Collections  of  fimds  for  its  support  were 
ordered  by  the  same  Parliament  to  be  taken  in  all  the  parishes 
of  England,  and  amotmted  to  the  then  large  amotmt  of  $60,- 
000.  The  money  was  invested,  and  its  annual  income  was 
sent  on  through  the  governors  of  the  United  Colonies — the 
official  agents  in  New  England — for  the  support  of  the 
missionaries  and  teachers  engaged  in  Indian  work.  After 
the  Restoration,  in  1661,  this  Society  was  reconstituted 
and  incorporated  by  Charles  II;  and  the  Hon.  Robert 
Boyle  served  as  its  president  for  thirty  years.  This 
good  man,  eminent  for  religious  character  and  service,  who 
was  the  most  conspicuous  person  in  England  for  effective 

« Thompson,  Prat.  Miss.,  p.  51.  •  Brown,  History  of  Missions,  p.  3a. 
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efforts  to  promote  foreign  evangelization,  gave  in  his  last 
will  and  testament,  dated  1691,  some  $27,000  to  the  propa- 
gation of  Christianity  among  unevangelized  and  unenlight- 
ened peoples.  This  bequest  resulted  in  the  forming  of  a 
corporation  whose  first  achievement  was  the  foundation  of 
the  College  of  William  and  Mary  in  Virginia,  for  the  in- 
struction of  Indian  children. ' 

Domine  Dellius,  of  the  Dutch  Church  of  Albany,  during 
the  closing  years  of  the  seventeenth  century  had  won  the 
confidence  and  affection  of  the  Mohawk  Indians,  the  most 
warlike  tribe  of  the  great  Iroquois  Confederacy,  and  by  his 
devotion  to  their  temporal,  as  well  as  spiritual,  interests  had 
excited  the  suspicion  and  hostility  of  Bellomont,  the  royal 
governor.  Weary  of  the  disagreeable  controversy,  and  a 
favorable  opporttmity  offering  for  a  return  to  Holland, 
Dellius  bade  farewell  to  his  Mohawk  friends,  as  well  as  his 
Albany  parish,  in  1699. 

Robert  Livingston,  the  provincial  Indian  agent,  promised 
the  Mohawks  in  1 700  that  he  would  engage  Domine  Johan- 
nes Lydius,  the  new  Albany  pastor,  to  learn  their  language, 
and  preach  the  Gospel  to  them.  He  hoped  soon  to  have 
the  Bible  translated  into  their  language,  "and  then  their 
children  shotdd  learn  to  read  it,  and  it  would  be  interesting 
and  consolatory  to  them."  In  1702  the  praying  Indian 
represented  to  their  agent  that  Lydius  had  exhorted  them 
"to  live  as  Christians,  not  in  envy  and  malice,  which  are 
the  works  of  Satan,  but  in  concord  and  peace;  that  then  God 
would  bless  them."  These  teachings,  they  say,  "had  so 
wrought  on  their  spirits  that  they  were  now  all  tmited  and 
friends."  They  returned  hearty  thanks  for  the  pains  taken 
with  them,  which,  according  to  Indian  custom,  they  ac- 
knowledged with  a  belt  of  wampum.  When  Lydius  died 
seven  years  later,  the  Indians  presented  four  beaver-skins 

>  C/.  Thompson,  Prot,  Miss,,  p.  44,  and  Robinson,  Hist,  of  Christian  Miss,, 
PP-  56,  57. 
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to  the  agent  as  an  expression  of  their  condolence  at  his 
death. 

Bemardus  Freeman  was  the  pastor  of  the  Dutch  chtirch 
at  Schenectady,  and  also  missionary  to  the  Mohawks  from 
1700  to  1705.  Governor  Bellomont  appointed  him  teacher 
to  the  Five  Nations,  August  21,  1700,  at  a  salary  of  sixty 
poimds;  and  the  next  year  it  was  raised  to  seventy-five 
potmds.  It  is  claimed  that  he  acquired  more  skill  in  the 
language  of  the  Mohawks  than  any  Dutch  minister  that  had 
been  in  the  coimtry,  not  even  excepting  Dellius.  ^ 

Petrus  Van  Driessen  during  the  twenty-six  years  of  his 
pastorate  in  Albany  gave  much  attention  to  missionary  work 
among  the  Indians,  first  among  the  Mohawks,  and  later 
among  the  Oneidas  also;  and  although  he  gave  up  the 
work  partially  after  the  Church  of  England  missionary,  the 
Rev.  William  Andrews,  settled  at  Fort  Hunter  in  the  Mo- 
hawk coimtry,  he  fully  restmied  the  work  after  Mr.  Andrews 
left  in  1 719.  Although  refusing  again  and  again  to  appeal 
for  help  to  the  Governor  for  services  rendered,  he  at  length 
fotmd  the  burden  of  traveling  to  and  from  the  Mohawk 
country  at  his  own  expense  for  twenty  years  so  great,  that  we 
find  him  appealing  to  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam  first,  and 
later  to  the  Governor,  for  indorsement  and  assistance.  * 

The  venerable  corporation  known  as  the  "Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  "  was  created 
by  resolution  of  Convocation  of  the  Church  of  England, 
March  13,  1700.  All  diocesan  bishops  in  England  were, 
ex  officio,  members  of  its  standing  committee.  Earnest 
Christians  realized  at  last  that  England  must  prevent  her 
colonists  from  becoming  heathenized,  as  well  as  undertake 
the  Christianizing  of  the  heathen  Indians. 

The  Society  at  first  sought  chiefly  to  supply  and  support 
clergy  in  the  colonies  and  dependencies  of  Great  Britain; 

<  Corwin,  Manual,  pp.  587,  468. 

*  Bed.  Records  qf  New  York,  m,  2191;  iv,  2549,  2595. 
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but  it  designed  also,  as  stated  in  the  first  anniversary  sermon 
of  the  Society  in  1702,  "to  proceed  in  the  best  methods 
toward  the  conversion  of  the  natives";  and  also  included 
"the  breeding  up  of  persons  to  understand  the  great  variety 
of  languages  of  those  coimtries,  in  order  to  be  able  to  converse 
with  the  natives,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  them."  Eight 
years  later,  at  the  Society's  anniversary,  the  following 
resolutions  were  adopted : 

I.  That  the  design  of  propagating  the  gospel  in  foreign  parts 
does  chiefly  and  principally  relate  to  the  conversion  of  heathens 
and  infidels ;  and  therefore  that  branch  of  it  ought  to  be  prosecuted 
preferably  to  all  others.  II.  That  in  consequence  thereof  im- 
mediate care  be  taken  to  send  itinerant  missionaries  to  preach 
the  gospel  among  the  Six  Nations  of  the  Indians,  according  to  the 
primary  intention  of  the  late  King  William  of  glorious  memory.  * 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  the  encouragement  and 
compensation  given  Dutch  pastors  of  Albany  and  Schenec- 
tady because  of  their  missionary  work  among  the  Iroquois 
by  the  colonial  governors — ^who  were  naturally  in  the 
interest  of  the  Church  of  England — ^were  due  to  political 
prudence  more  than  to  evangelical  concern;  the  Dutch 
pastors  being  used  as  agents  because  they  were  available, 
"living  next  door  to  the  Indians, "  so  to  speak,  while  Church 
of  England  missionaries  of  any  kind  could  not  be  had  for 
many  years.  A  half -century  of  appeal,  however,  urging  in  the 
strongest  terms  upon  the  Christian  people  and  the  govern- 
ment of  England,  in  behalf  of  Iroquois  evangelization,  the 
plea  of  political  necessity,  as  well  as  expediency  and  wisdom, 
humanity  and  jtistice,  and  the  command  of  Jesus  Himself, 
resulted  in  the  sending  of  the  Rev.  Thoroughgood  Moor  in 
1704  as  English  missionary  to  the  Mohawks.  Great  pre- 
parations were  made  for  him,  and  great  things  were  expected 
from  him;  but  at  the  very  beginning  he  was  detained  for 

X  Robinson,  Hist,  Chr,  Missions^  pp.  58,  59. 
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many  weeks  in  Albany  by  "a  great  fall  of  snow";  later, 
owing  to  the  influence  of  the  fur-traders  and  rum-sellers,  his 
efforts  to  convert  the  heathen  seemed  fruitless.  Evidently 
in  deep  depression  of  soul  he  wrote  home  to  the  Society  thus : 
"To  begin  with  the  Indians  is  preposterous;  for  it  is  from  the 
behavior  of  the  Christians  here  that  they  have  had,  and 
still  have,  their  notion  of  Christianity, — ^which,  God  knows 
hath  been  generally  such  that  it  hath  made  the  Indians  to 
hate  our  religion."  The  next  year  he  returned  to  New 
York. 

In  1708  the  Rev.  Thomas  Barclay  was  chaplain  of  the 
English  fort  in  Albany,  and  often  read  service  and  preached 
in  Dutch  to  the  Albany  people.  He  officiated  also  at  Sche- 
nectady, and  worked  among  the  Indians  from  time  to  time, 
tmtil  November,  1712,  when  Rev.  William  Andrews  came 
from  England  as  the  successor  of  Mr.  Moor. 

Mr.  Andrews  seems  to  have  been  disappointed  and 
pessimistic  from  the  first  of  his  work  at  Fort  Hunter;  he 
saw  nothing  good  in  the  Indians,  old  or  yoimg;  "heathens 
they  are,"  he  writes,  "and  heathens  they  will  still  be";  and, 
having  this  mind,  he  was  foredoomed  to  be  a  failure  as  a 
missionary.  After  several  requests  for  leave  to  resign  were 
denied,  he  was  finally  permitted,  in  1719,  to  abandon  his 
mission.  ^ 

Not  far  from  1730  the  Rev.  John  Miln  was  living  in 
Albany,  serving  the  Albany  station  as  missionary.  The 
commanding  officer  of  the  garrison  wrote  the  S.  P.  G.  F.  P. 
in  1 73 1,  commending  Mr.  Miln's  "indefatigable  pains  in 
instructing  the  Indians  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian 
religion";  Miln's  plan  being  to  visit  the  Mohawks  four 
times  each  year,  and  to  remain  with  them  five  days  each 
visit.  In  1735  the  same  British  officer  repeated  and  con- 
firmed his  favorable  testimony,  stating  that  "the  Indians 

■  Compare  Eccl.  Records,  iii,  1556,  1866,  and  Hawkins,  Missions  of  ike 
Church  of  England,  265,  282  ff.,  and  266  ff. 
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were  very  much  civilized  of  late" ;  which  he  imputed  to  the 
industry  and  pains  of  Mr.  Miln ;  reporting  that  he  was  very 
diligent  in  baptizing  both  children  and  adults,  and  that  the 
number  of  commtmicants  was  daily  increasing. 

In  1736,  in  Lieut.  Gov.  Clark's  report  to  the  Lords  of 
Trade,  he  mentions  pajrment  of  sixty  potmds  to  Mr.  Barclay. 
This  was  Rev.  Henry  Barclay,  the  son  of  Rev.  Thomas 
Barclay,  for  some  time  catechist  among  the  Mohawks ;  who 
after  taking  orders  in  England,  in  1738  was  appointed  by 
the  S.  P.  G.  as  missionary  to  Albany  and  Fort  Hunter  (the 
fort  having  been  built  in  171 8).  Barclay  continued  his 
labors  till  1 746.  His  life  was  frequently  in  danger  because 
of  French  Jesuit  intriguing  with  the  Mohawks ;  yet,  at  his 
departure  after  eight  years  of  work,  he  had  a  congregation 
of  five  hundred  Indians,  of  whom  more  than  eighty  were 
regular  communicants. 

For  a  time  the  Mohawk  mission  was  vacant ;  but  in  1 748 
the  Society  appointed  the  Rev.  John  Ogilvie,  of  Albany, 
who  was  specially  qualified  for  service  being  able  to  preach 
in  the  Dutch  language.  In  successive  letters  he  complains 
of  the  serious  havoc  wrought  among  the  Indians  by  their 
indulgence  in  strong  drink.  In  1 756  he  writes  that  when  the 
Mohawks  were  home  from  their  hunting  expeditions  they 
regularly  attended  divine  service;  and  even  while  out  upon 
the  hunt  several  of  them  came  sixty  miles  to  commtmicate 
on  Christmas  Day.  The  number  of  his  Indian  commtmi- 
cants was  fifty.  He  says  that  in  less  than  six  months  fifty- 
five  persons  had  died,  chiefly  from  the  effects  of  drinking; 
but  he  persevered  steadily  in  his  duty,  and  daily  catechized 
the  children.  In  1758  the  Mohawk  tribe  was  involved  in 
all  the  horrors  of  a  cruel  war,  by  an  invasion  of  the  French 
Indians,  who  burned  the  wigwams,  and  carried  away  the 
families  of  the  Mohawks.  Early  in  1 760  Ogilvie  went  with 
the  military  expedition  to  Niagara  as  chaplain;  and  his 
letters  prove  his  apostolic  spirit.    During  the  campaign  he 
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was  particularly  careful  to  perform  all  the  offices  of  religion 
among  the  Indians  allied  with  the  colonial  army;  and  he 
reports  that '  *  great  ntunbers  of  them  attended  divine  service 
constantly,  regularly,  and  decently."* 

In  1770  the  Rev.  John  Stuart,  by  the  recommendation  of 
Sir  William  Johnson  to  the  Society,  was  appointed  mission- 
ary to  the  Mohawks,  at  Port  Hunter.  He  soon  won  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  all  who  knew  him.  Mrs.  Grant 
says  of  him  in  her  Memoirs,  "he  labored  among  the  Indians 
with  apostolic  zeal,  and  with  the  same  disregard  for  the 
things  of  this  world."  He  prepared  with  the  assistance  of 
the  celebrated  Joseph  Brant,  the  famous  Indian  chief,  a 
Mohawk  translation  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark,  with  a  com- 
pendious history  of  the  Bible,  and  an  exposition  of  the 
Church  Catechism.  In  1774  ^^^  death  of  Sir  William  John- 
son brought  great  sorrow  and  loss  to  Mr.  Stuart.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution  he  naturally 
remained  loyal  to  the  British  king,  and  exerted  an  influence 
upon  his  Indians  which  soon  made  him  obnoxious  to  the 
yeomanry  of  the  Mohawk  Valley.  He  was  beloved  by  the 
Indians,  and  protected  by  them  for  a  time;  but  upon 
the  approach  of  Burgoyne,  the  Mohawks  hastened  to  join  his 
army,  and  shared  his  downfall.  Having  been  "put  upon 
parole,"  and  forbidden  to  leave  the  place,  Stuart  lived  in 
Schenectady  for  some  time;  but  in  1781  he  was  permitted 
to  remove  with  his  family  to  Canada.  He  was  known 
among  his  New  York  friends  as  "The  Little  Gentleman," 
because  six  feet  four  inches  in  height;  while  the  honorable 
title  of  the  "Father  of  the  Upper  Canada  Church"  was 
worthily  given  him  after  years  of  faithful  service  in  the 
"Dominion."' 

The  Sir  William  Johnson  mentioned    above  was  an 

>  Hawkins,  as  cited,  pp.  283  to  287. 

'  Compare  Doc,  Hist,  N,  Y.,  iii,  p.  645,  iv,  p.  313,  and  Hawkins,  as  dted, 
pp.3^ff. 
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earnest  supporter  of  the  Church  of  England.  Living  for 
many  years  among  the  Indians  of  the  Mohawk  Valley,  and 
until  his  death,  he  zealously  exerted  himself  for  the  educa- 
tion and  conversion  of  the  Indian  tribes.  He  was  also  most 
zealous  in  promoting  the  permanent  establishment  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  America  by  the  endowment  of  an 
episcopate.  For  this  purpose  he  conveyed  to  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  20,000  acres  of  land  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Schenectady;  and  on  the  loth  of  December, 
1768,  he  wrote  as  follows  on  the  subject:  "We  cannot  have 
a  clergy  here  without  an  episcopate;  and  this  want,  as  it  has 
occasioned  many  to  embrace  other  persuasions,  will  oblige 
greater  numbers  to  follow  their  example."' 

In  1706  the  S.  P.  G.  P.  P.  sent  out  under  commission 
Dr.  La  Jau  to  take  charge  of  its  mission  in  Charleston, 
S.  C,  and  in  1706  the  Rev.  Richard  Maule  was  sent  to  St. 
John's  mission  on  the  west  branch  of  the  Cooper  River. 
Both  these  devoted  missionaries  labored  zealously  for  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  colonists,  negroes,  and  Indians  alike,  amid 
extreme  hardships  and  privations,  at  length  sacrificing 
their  Uves  while  seeking  the  salvation  of  others;  La  Jau 
dying  in  eleven  years'  time,  and  Maule  in  less  than  nine 
years. 

A  more  famous  missionary  of  this  Society  was  the  Rev. 
John  Wesley,  approved  by  vote  of  the  Society,  as  appears 
in  its  Journal  for  January  16, 1736,  and  guaranteed  a  salary 
of  fifty  potmds  yearly,  as  missionary  to  the  colonists  and  the 
heathen  Indians  in  the  three-year-old  colony  of  Savannah, 
Georgia.  General  Oglethorpe  himself  had  invited  Wesley 
to  take  the  Georgia  mission,  which  Wesley  at  first  declined 
to  do;  but  encouraged  by  his  truly  noble-minded  mother,  he 
finally  consented.  His  reply  to  a  scoffer,  who  shortly 
before  his  sailing  taunted  him  with  his  madness  in  leaving  a 
good  provision  for  life  and  the  prospect  of  preferment,  for 

*  Hawldnsi  as  cited,  pp.  293,  320, 327. 
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the  sake  of  converting  savages  in  America,  deserves  a  place 
in  every  history  of  missions : — 

Sir,  if  the  Bible  be  not  true,  I  am  as  very  a  fool  and  madman 
as  you  can  conceive;  but  if  it  be  of  God,  I  am  sober-minded. 
For  He  has  declared.  There  is  no  man  that  hath  left  house,  or 
parents,  ox:  brethren,  or  wife,  or  children,  for  the  kingdom  of 
God's  sake,  who  shall  not  receive  manifold  more  in  this  present 
time,  and  in  the  world  to  come  life  everlasting. 

Wesley  said  that  he  hoped  to  learn  the  true  sense  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  by  preaching  it  to  the  heathen.  His 
ministry  in  Georgia,  contrary  to  his  expectation,  was  con- 
fined to  the  English  congregation  during  the  twenty-one 
months  of  his  brief  stay;  for  although  he  made  several  at- 
tempts to  leave  Savannah,  with  a  view  of  preaching  the 
Gospel  to  the  Indians,  his  design  in  one  way  or  another  was 
always  frustrated.  * 

In  1709  a  **  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian 
Knowledge"  was  organized  in  Scotland,  chiefly  because  of 
representations  (in  letters  of  prominent  American  ministers, 
such  as  Jonathan  Dickinson  and  Aaron  Burr)  "regarding 
the  wretched  condition  of  Indians  in  the  provinces  of  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania."  This  Scottish  So- 
ciety undertook  to  support  two  missionaries;  and  under 
their  auspices  the  Rev.  Azariah  Horton,  in  1741,  b^an 
work  among  the  Indians  of  Long  Island.  Although  no 
memorial  of  him  remains  but  the  simple  and  brief  record  of 
his  early  labors,  and  some  of  their  obvious  results,  Mr. 
Horton  was  certainly  **a  htunble,  laborious  and  self-denying 
servant  of  the  cross."  His  work  extended  for  more  than 
one  htmdred  miles,  the  whole  southern  shore  of  Long  Island, 
along  which  were  scattered  the  remnants  of  once  numerous 
tribes,  at  that  time  reduced  to  **four  htmdred,  old  and 
yoimg."     **Four  or  five  times  a  year,  from  Montauk  to 

'  Hawkins,  op.  cit.,  pp.  92  ff. 
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Rockaway,  he  traveled,  back  and  forth,  living  on  coarse 
Indian  fare,  sleeping  in  their  smoky  wigwams,  teaching 
them  to  read  the  Word  of  God,  and  daily  preaching  to  them 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus."  This  was  the  time  of  the  "Great 
Awakening"  in  many  diflFerent  parts  of  the  country;  and 
thousands  were  anxiously  asking,  "What  must  I  do  to  be 
saved?"  The  simple  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  slowly  inter- 
preted by  an  Indian  helper,  to  these  degraded  savages  was 
honored  of  the  God  who  "is  no  respecter  of  persons, "  with 
"the  dispensation  of  the  same  Spirit."  Many  Indians 
who  had  long  rejected  the  Gospel  offer  bowed  low  with  con- 
trite hearts  to  the  message  of  grace.  Remarkable  restdts 
were  realized  by  Horton,  not  in  one  or  two  favorable  locali- 
ties, nor  on  a  few  special  occasions,  but  during  several  suc- 
cessive years,  and  throughout  the  length  of  the  island.  His 
journal  shows  that  hopeful  conversions,  in  many  instances, 
took  place  not  under  the  excitement  of  a  crowded  public 
service,  but  in  the  absence  of  the  missionary  in  some  other 
village  of  his  charge.  The  long  continuance  of  the  spiritual 
interest  gives  f tulJier  proof  of  the  genuineness  of  this  religious 
work.  Mr.  Horton  remained  in  the  service  of  the  Scottish 
Society  for  the  Long  Island  Indians  eleven  years.  He  was 
cheered  once  by  the  visit  of  a  fellow-laborer,  David  Brainerd, 
then  preparing  for  a  like  mission,  who  in  February,  1742, 
made  a  short  visit,  and  preached  to  Mr.  Horton 's  "poor, 
dear  people."  Horton  left  Long  Island,  in  1752,  for  what 
cause  is  not  known,  but  probably  to  settle  as  first  pastor 
at  South  Hanover,  N.  J.,  where  he  labored  tmtil  his  death, 
twenty-five  years  later. 

In  1753  Sampson  Occtun  was  sent  as  a  teacher  to  the  Long 
Island  Indians.  Heiwas  a  native  of  the  Mohegan  tribes  and  had 
been  hopefully  converted  in  1 741 ,  being  then  in  his  eighteenth 
year.  Between  four  and  five  years  he  studied  at  the  school 
of  the  Rev.  Eleazar  Wheelock,  of  Lebanon.  The  teachable- 
ness and  faithfulness  of  Occiun  suggested  the  founding  of 
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"Moor's  Charity  School,"  which  Mr.  Whedock  soon  after 
established  for  the  special  instruction  of  Indians;  and  in  this 
school  (whose  near  relationship  to  Dartmouth  College  is 
well  known),  Joseph  Brant  and  others  were  afterward  edu- 
cated. In  1759  Occum  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Suffolk,  and  for  the  next  six  years  served 
the  Long  Island  Indians  as  missionary.  In  1765  he  was  sent 
with  one  companion  by  Mr.  Wheelock  to  England,  to  solicit 
funds  for  the  Indian  school.  Great  curiosity  was  awakened 
by  this  first  Indian  preacher  ever  seen  in  England,  and  he 
secured  much  favorable  attention.  In  less  than  a  year  and 
a  half  he  preached  between  three  and  four  htmdred  times 
throughout  England  and  Scotland,  and  collected  over  $40,000 
for  the  Indian  school, — the  king  himself  subscribing  two  hun- 
dred pounds,  and  Lord  Dartmouth  fifty  guineas. 

After  Occmn's  final  departure  from  Long  Island,  missionary 
work  among  the  Indians  was  undertaken  by  a  native  preacher, 
Peter  John, '  *  for  many  years  a  faithful  and  successful  preacher 
of  the  Gospel."  The  historian  says :  *  *  By  his  zeal,  piety,  and 
perseverance  he  gathered  small  churches  at  Wading  Run, 
Poosepatuck,  and  Islip,  to  which,  with  the  church  at  Canoe 
Place,  he  ministered  till  after  his  grandson,  and  successor, 
was  brought  into  the  ministry. ' '  This  *  *  grandson, ' '  the  Rev. 
Paul  Cuff  ee  (ordained  by  a  council  of  Congregational  ministers 
in  1790,  and  serving  the  native  churches  of  Montauk  and 
Canoe  Place  till  his  death  in  1812),  was  in  many  respects  an 
unusually  gifted  and  attractive  preacher,  and  was  tmiversally 
loved  and  respected.  Dr.  N.  S.  Prime  in  his  History  of 
Long  Island  writes  in  high  appreciation  of  this  Indian 
preacher's  ardent  piety,  and  of  the  pathos  of  his  appeals, 
and  notes  as  ' '  the  most  amiable  and  distinctive  trait  of  his 
character,  both  in  the  pulpit  and  out  of  it,  the  unaffected 
htmiility  of  his  heart.  He  died,  as  he  had  lived,  under  the 
smiles  of  his  Saviour."* 

^  Frime,  History  t(f  Lang Isiandtpp,  104 ff.,  iioff.,  114 ff. 
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The  best-known  missionary  of  the  Scottish  "Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge"  is  the  Rev.  David 
Brainerd,  whose  brief  but  truly  consecrated  career  has 
brought  holy  inspiration  to  many  Christians  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic.  He  was  bom  in  Haddam,  Conn.,  April 
20,  1 71 8,  a  great-grandson  of  Rev.  Peter  Hobart,  who 
came  over  in  the  MayjUnver,  and  on  his  maternal  side  spring- 
ing from  an  "ancestry  noteworthy  for  the  nimiber  of  its 
ministers."  He  had  a  pitiful  childhood  and  youth;  was 
left  fatherless  when  nine  years  old,  and  an  orphan  at  thirteen ; 
he  was  of  delicate  health,  of  feeble  frame,  melancholy,  and 
morbidly  conscientious.  Before  reaching  eight  years  of 
age  he  was  frequently  in  such  acute  fear  of  death  and  perdi- 
tion that  he  could  not  play  with  other  children,  but  would 
steal  away  to  the  lonely  woods  that  he  might  there  pray 
for  mercy.  Doubtless  the  death  of  his  mother  increased  this 
melancholy  and  these  fears.  For  a  year  he  tried  to  be  a 
farmer;  but,  when  nineteen  years  old,  felt  a  resistless  call  to 
prepare  to  preach  the  Gospel.  Even  yet  he  was  uncertain 
and  anxious  as  to  his  spiritual  condition;  but  "one  day" — 
he  writes — "while  walking  in  great  distress  of  mind  in  a 
thick,  dark  wood,  suddenly  unspeakable  glory  seemed  to 
open  to  the  view  and  apprehension  of  my  soul.  I  was 
captivated  and  delighted  with  the  excellency,  loveliness, 
greatness,  and  other  perfections  of  God,  so  that  even  I  was 
swallowed  up  in  Him. ' '  Henceforth  more  and  more  Brainerd 
j&nds  "unspeakable  sweetness  and  delight  in  God."  He 
entered  Yale  College  about  the  time  that  George  White- 
field  was  conducting  religious  meetings  in  the  Middle  and 
New  England  States.  Because  of  his  intense  spiritual  nature 
Brainerd  was  greatly  drawn  to  Whitefield  and  his  teachings; 
but  Whitefield's  fervent  methods  were  coldly  regarded  by 
the  Yale  faculty;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  Yale 
dislike  for  Whitefield  was  soon  extended  to  Whitefield's 
yotmg  admirer.     A  somewhat  careless  and  censorious  re- 
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mark  by  Brainerd  concerning    the  tutor  Whittlesey  was 
overheard,  and  repeated,  soon  reaching  one  of  the  college 
faculty.     Brainerd  was  called   before  the  college  Rector; 
his  story  was  heard ;  and  he  was  commanded  to  make  public 
confession  in  hall.     The  boy  refused,  claiming  it  tmjust  to 
treat  as  a  crime  a  remark  made  in  private  conversation. 
The  Rector  was  inexorable,  and  Brainerd  was  expelled  from 
college,  although  in  his  jtmior  year,  and  at  the  head  of  his 
class.     But  he  was  not  to  be  defeated  in   his  purpose  to 
preach  the  Gospel  by  this  tmpleasant  college  experience;  so 
he  continued  his  studies  privately,  was  at  length  licensed  to 
preach  at  Danbury,  and  went  for  a  time  as  preacher  to  the 
wasted  commtmity  of  Indians  at  Kent  on  the  Housatonic 
River.     Next  year,  although  feeling  keenly  the  injustice 
of  his  treatment  at  college,  he  decided  to  act  upon  the 
advice  of  a  friend,  and  wrote  a  most  htimble  letter  of  apology 
to  the  Rector,  asking  permission  to  graduate  with  his  class. 
Influential  friends  interceded  for  him  also,  but  the  inflexible 
Rector  refused  Brainerd  the  coveted  honor,  tmless  he  would 
pursue  his  college  studies  another  year.    This  was  impossi- 
ble, so  Brainerd  left  New  Haven  with  a  sad  heart,  because 
denied  the  degree  he  deserved  and  should  have  taken.    His 
htuniliation  however  brought  him  the  friendship  of  Jonathan 
Edwards,  the  great  theologian,  and  Aaron  Burr,  later  presi- 
dent of  Princeton  College.    Both  Millington   and   East- 
hampton  parishes  urged  him  to  settle  as  pastor;  but  about 
the  same  time  came  an  invitation  to  serve  the  Scottish 
Society  as  missionary  to  the  Indians,  which  Brainerd  felt 
constrained  to  accept.    The  New  England  agents  of  the 
Scottish  Society  designed  Brainerd  as  their  missionary  to 
the  Indians  of  the  Delaware  Valley,  but  because  of  temporary 
trouble  between  the  settlers  and  the  Delaware   Indians, 
Brainerd  was  advised  to  give  a  year  to  the  Indians  at  Kau- 
naimieek,  a  locality  now  known  as  Brainerd's  Bridge,  sixteen 
miles  east  of  Albany  and  five  miles  northwest  of  New 
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Lebanon.    Notwithstanding  his  feeble  health  and  frequent 
suffering  from  cold  and  hunger,  though  often  lost  in  the 
woods  and  obliged  to  spend  the  night  in  the  open  air,  once 
falling  from  his  horse  into  a  wintry  stream  he  was  fording, 
Brainerd  never  thinks  of  giving  up  his  work,  or  regrets  his 
choice  of  such  a  hard  field.    Eleven  months  later  came  war 
between  England  and  France,  and  there  were  frequent 
rumors  of  attacks  by  the  Canadian  Indians.    So  the  Scotch 
Commissioners  thought  best  to  transfer  the  Kaunaumeek 
Indians  to  the  Stockbridge  reservation,  and  to  order  Brainerd 
away  at  once  to  his  work  among  the  Indians  of  the  Dela- 
ware and   the   Susquehanna  Rivers.     In    May   of    1744, 
crossing  the  Hudson  at  Fishkill,  he  journeyed  by  way  of 
Goshen  in  the  New  York  highlands  to  the  Delaware  River; 
finding  scarcely  any  settlements  on  his  way,  and  suffering 
much  fatigue  and   many    hardships.     Naturally    he   was 
fond  of  solitude,  but  his  jotimal  shows  that   the  ghastly 
desolation  of  this  wilderness  went  to  his  soul.     No  missionary 
society  in  these  days  would  send  out  a  man  in  Brainerd's 
physical  condition.    Tuberculosis  had  already  made  such 
progress  in  his  college  life  as  to  seal  him  for  an  early  grave; 
and  the  Delaware  mission  compelled  him  to  tmdergo  such 
exhausting  privations,  tmdertake  such  almost  superhtunan 
exertions,  and  squander  his  impaired  vital  forces  in  such 
lavish  measure  as  could  not  fail  to  hasten  the  inevitable  issue. 
His  labors  in  the  valley  of  the  Delaware  were  at  several 
different  points;  for  a  time  some  seven  miles  below    the 
Water  Gap;  at  another  time  eight  miles  farther  south;  and 
still  later  at  the  forks  of  the  Delaware  (so  called  because  at 
one  time  the  present  Lehigh  River  was  known  as  the  west 
branch  of  the  Delaware),  and  very  near  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent city  of  Easton,  Penna.    Brainerd's  difficulties  were  very 
great;  not  merely  because  he  had  no  experience  with  the 
language,  which  was  broken  up  into  many  dialects,  but  by 
reason  of  the  unspeakable  degradation,  squalor,  and  ignorance 
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of  the  Indians,  as  well  as  their  too  great  familiarity  with  the 
"bad  white  men"  of  the  region.  These  "bad  whites," 
with  their  brutal  greed,  their  rum-selling  and  gambling,  and 
their  loathsome  vices  ever  proved  the  worst  and  most  per- 
sistent foes  of  the  missionaries  and  their  work  among  the 
American  Indians.  They  preyed  upon  the  Delawares,  and 
brutally  debauched  them,  contemptuously  declaring  that 
"the  God  of  the  pale  face  was  no  friend  of  the  red  men.'* 
Yet  Brainerd  soon  gained  the  confidence  of  the  Indians — for 
even  their  dull,  besotted  souls  were  compelled  to  love  and 
trust  a  friend  who  so  willingly  and  constantly  lavished  him- 
self and  his  all  upon  his  service  and  sacrifice  for  their  welfare. 

In  addition  to  his  spiritual  work  he  had  all  their  worldly 
affairs  on  his  hands.  He  was  expected  to  settle  their  quar- 
rels, to  provide  for  their  wants,  and  to  act  as  guardian 
for  many  children.  In  October  of  that  year,  1744,  with  a 
friend  and  an  interpreter,  he  visited  the  Indians  on  the 
Susquehanna,  some  one  htmdred  and  twenty  miles  to  the 
westward.  Of  this  tour  of  discovery  he  writes  thus  to 
the  Scotch  Commissioners :  "  I  have  traveled  more  than  one 
himdred  and  thirty  miles  on  the  river  above  the  English 
settlements,  and  met  with  individuals  of  seven  or  eight 
tribes,  speaking  as  many  different  languages." 

The  missionary  visit  to  these  Susquehanna  Indians  was 
repeated  in  1745,  and  also  in  1746.  At  times  Brainerd 
became  greatly  depressed ;  and  above  all  things  he  longed  for 
a  colleague,  to  share  not  only  his  labors,  but  his  loneliness. 
Jime  5,  1745,  he  began  preaching  at  Crossweekstmg, — a 
locality  now  known  as  Crosswicks, — a  scattered  Indian 
commimity  some  sixty  miles  below  the  forks  of  the  Delaware, 
nine  miles  southeast  of  Trenton,  and  four  east  of  Borden- 
town.  Here  he  had  the  most  cheering  experiences  of  his 
life, — a  genuine  revival  among  the  Indians.  "Almost  all 
persons  of  all  ages  were  bowed  down  with  concern,"  he 
writes,  "and  scarce  one  was  able  to  withstand  the  influence. 
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Old  men  and  women  who  had  been  drunken  wretches  for 
years,  and  children  not  more  than  six  or  seven  years  old,  as 
well  as  persons  of  middle  age."  Though  filled  with  joy  at 
the  manifest  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  these  apparently 
transformed  savages,  yet  Brainerd  was  exceedingly  careful 
in  his  spiritual  discipline  as  well  as  instruction;  he  was 
thoroughly  convinced  that  the  change  was  permanent  before 
receiving  any  of  the  Indians  to  church  membership.  His 
faithful  personal  dealing  and  discipline  was  well  rewarded, 
and  Crossweeksung  became  truly  a  Christian  community. 
With  what  gratitude  he  writes  of  them : 

I  know  of  no  assembly  of  Christians  where  there  seems  to 
be  so  much  of  the  presence  of  God,  where  brotherly  love  so  much 
prevails,  and  where  I  should  take  so  much  delight  in  the  public 
worship  of  God  in  general  as  in  my  own  congr^ation, — although 
not  more  than  nine  months  ago  tmder  the  power  of  pagan  dark- 
ness  and  superstition. 

Naturally  he  was  much  attached  to  the  Indians  of  Cross- 
weeksung, and  he  built  himself  a  log  house  there;  but  he 
divided  his  labors  with  other  Delawares  and  the  Susque- 
hanna Indians  Now  and  then  he  rode  his  horse  back  to 
New  York  and  Connecticut,  to  raise  money  for  his  various 
projects.  One  of  his  later  letters  runs  thus:  ** Since  the  be- 
ginning of  March  last  I  have  rode  more  than  300  miles: 
and  almost  all  has  been  on  my  own  proper  business  as 
missionary,  either  immediately  or  remotely,  of  propagating 
Christian  knowledge  among  the  Indians. "  A  more  favorable 
location  for  the  Indian  colony,  with  better  surroundings  and 
conditions,  offering  itself  at  Cranbury,  fifteen  miles  northeast 
of  Crosswicks,  Brainerd  removed  to  this  place  with  many  of 
his  Indians,  May  3,  1746. 

And  now  the  end  was  very  near ;  although  not  yet  twenty- 
nine  years  of  age  the  work  of  this  apostle  to  the  Indians 
was  finished.    During  his  four  years  of  missionary  life  he 
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had  ''had  no  comfortable  home;  at  different  places  of  sojourn 
he  had  builded  himself  a  simple  little  hut,  in  each  case  rude 
and  most  scantily  furnished.  Great  exposures  were  frequent ; 
hardships  constant ;  debility  and  sickness  inevitable.  Hectic 
fever,  night  sweats,  and  hemorrhages  from  the  lungs  were 
a  natural  consequence."  The  middle  of  April,  1747,  he  left 
New  Jersey,  proceeding  by  slow  stages  to  New  England,  in 
a  month's  time  reaching  Northampton,  and  the  home  of 
Jonathan  Edwards,  whose  daughter  was  his  affianced  wife. 
Parts  of  June  and  July  spent  in  Boston  accomplished  nothing 
in  checking  the  disease.  His  longed-for  departure,  "that 
glorious  day, "  came  October  9, 1747. 

In  many  respects  David  Brainerd  reminds  us  of  St.  Paul 
in  his  life  of  zeal,  sacrifice,  and  self-abandon.  With  what  other 
consecrated  life  can  we  compare  this  young  missionary 
martyr  who  truly  confirmed  by  his  daily  living  this  high 
profession  of  his  faith  ? — 

I'll  spend  my  life  to  my  latest  moment  in  dens  and  caves 
of  the  earth  if  the  kingdom  of  God  may  thereby  be  advanced. 
Oh!  with  what  reluctance  did  I  find  myself  obliged  to  consume 
time  in  sleep!  /  longed  to  be  aflame  of  fire,  continually  glowing 
in  the  sendee  of  God,  preaching  and  building  up  Christ's  kingdom 
to  my  latest,  my  dying  moment.' 

John  Sergeant,  after  graduation  a  tutor  in  Yale  College 
for  four  years,  in  1734  visited  Housatonic,  an  Indian  village 
in  western  Massachusetts,  and  preached  there.  He  had  long 
been  in  the  habit  of  prajring  God  daily  that  He  would  send 
him  to  the  heathen,  that  he  might  turn  them  from  darkness  to 
light.  The  "River  Indians, "  as  they  were  then  called,  nimi- 
bered  less  than  fifty;  and  no  one  had  done  anything  thus  far  to 
evangelize  them.  Some  of  this  scattered  tribe  were  living 
across  the  New  York  State  line,  and  some  across  the  Con- 
necticut border.    Sergeant's  conviction  of  Christian  obliga- 

>  Brainerd* s  Life,  p.  an. 
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tion  was  so  overwhelming  as  to  lead  him  to  exchange  aca- 
demic society  and  purstiits  for  the  hardships  of  Indian  life. 
Two  sons  of  prominent  Indians  came  with  Sergeant  to  New 
Haven  in  1729,  and  were  under  his  instruction  there  during 
his  four  years  of  tutor  life.  Sergeant  realized  clearly  the 
opposition  he  must  encounter  from  the  fur-traders  and 
rum-sellers,  who  were  preying  upon  the  Indians,  warning 
them  against  the  missionary,  and  denouncing  his  work  as 
simply  an  English  scheme  to  enslave  them.  In  1735  he 
was  ordained  at  an  impressive  service,  the  Governor  of  the 
colony  and  the  Commissioners  of  the  Missionary  Corpora- 
tion being  present.  The  missionary  began  his  work  with  the 
teaching  of  the  children ;  but  saw  at  once  that  a  knowledge 
of  the  Indian  dialect  was  necessary,  and  to  acquire  this  he 
applied  himself  diligently.'  In  three  years  he  began  to 
preach  in  the  Indian  tongue,  and  two  years  later  had  so  far 
mastered  it  that  the  Indians  often  said:  ''Our  minister 
speaks  our  language  better  than  we  can  speak  it."  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  Dr.  Isaac  Watts,  of  England,  was  so 
de^ly  interested  in  Sergeant's  work  that  he  and  a  few 
friends  sent  some  seventy  pounds  to  aid  the  mission.  The 
Rev.  Isaac  HoUis,  a  Baptist  minister  of  London,  nephew  of 
Thomas  HoUis,  the  benefactor  of  Harvard  College,  learning 
of  Sergeant's  work,  offered  to  support  twelve  scholars  under 
his  care,  from  year  to  year.  Samuel  Holden,  also  of  London, 
sent  one  hundred  pounds  for  the  benefit  of  the  mission.  So 
favorably  were  English  people  impressed  with  the  Stock- 
bridge  plan  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  himself  headed  a  sub- 
scription for  the  school  with  two  hundred  guineas,  and  dukes 
and  lords  and  great  men  followed  the  royal  example.  A 
Mr.  Ellery  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  bequeathed  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds;  and  many  contributions  were  made  in 
Connecticut  for  this  good  work.     The  General  Court  of 

>  Cy.  Hopkins,  Memoir  RelaUng  to  the  Housatonic  Indians  and  the  Rev, 
John  Sergeant^  pp.  a,  5,  8. 
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Massachusetts  Bay  also  favored  the  mission;  providing  a 
chapel  and  a  schoolhouse,  and  incurring  expense  for  the 
removal  of  people  to  the  town.  The  rum-sellers  were  so 
dose  at  hand  and  so  troublesome  in  his  first  location  that 
Sergeant  in  his  second  year,  1736,  secured  from  the  General 
Provincial  Court  the  formal  grant  to  the  Indians  of  a  township 
six  miles  square  within  the  limits  of  Stockbridge,  and  the  In- 
dians at  once  began  to  remove  to  this  new  home.  Previously 
they  had  moved  about  from  place  to  place,  in  small  groups, 
as  seasons  for  fish  or  the  chase  invited.  Sergeant  himself  set- 
tled at  Stockbridge;  and  later  Timothy  Woodbridge  joined 
him  as  assistant  and  schoolmaster.  During  his  life  at  Stock- 
bridge  Sergeant  visited  the  Indians  in  various  parts  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Connecticut,  and  journeyed  also  to  the 
Delaware  and  Susquehanna  rivers,  more  than  two  hundred 
nules  away.  His  work  began  with  a  little  over  fifty  Indians, 
but  at  his  death,  fifteen  years  later,  in  1749,  there  were  at 
Stockbridge  over  fifty-three  families,  ntunbering  two  hundred 
and  eighteen  souls,  of  whom  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
were  baptized,  and  of  these  forty-two  were  commimicants. 
Woodbridge's  school  averaged  forty  pupils.  At  that  time 
the  Indians  were  reclaimed  for  the  most  part  from  intemper- 
ance, and  their  bark  wigwams  had  given  place  to  well-built 
houses,  like  those  of  their  white  neighbors — of  whom  there 
were  a  dozen  families  resident  there  at  Sergeant's  death. 
The  work  of  the  mission  thenceforth  was  interfered  with 
by  the  French  War  in  1 744,  but  was  more  seriously  hindered 
by  dissensions  among  the  the  white  residents,  one  of  whom 
had  managed  to  get  himself  appointed  as  resident  Director 
of  the  English  Society.  This  man  tried  persistently  to  get 
control  of  the  funds  of  the  mission,  as  well  as  to  establish 
members  of  his  own  family  in  various  paying  positions  of  the 
mission.  He  was  the  bitter  enemy  of  anyone  who  did  not 
fall  in  with  his  plans;  and  for  years  his  greed  and  selfish 
stubbornness  cost  the  mission  would-be  friends  and  helpers, 
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as  well  as  patrons.  After  Mr.  Sergeant's  death,  some 
ninety  Mohawk  Indians  came  from  the  neighborhood  of 
Albany  to  live  at  Stockbridge,  especially  during  the  winter 

of  1750-51- 

Jonathan  Edwards,  after  leaving  Northampton,  was  in- 
vited by  the  S.  P.  G.  to  become  missionary  at  Stockbridge, 
and  he  was  also  invited  by  the  church  and  congregation 
to  become  their  minister.  He  began  his  work  there  in 
August,  1 75 1,  serving  as  both  pastor  and  missionary  for  six 
years.  At  length  the  greed  and  bitter  hostility  of  the 
aforesaid  resident  Director  and  his  clique  became  bold  and 
relentless  enough  to  cost  their  own  elimination,  but  only 
after  the  mission  work  had  been  seriously  impaired;  most 
of  the  Mohawks  and  many  other  Indians  leaving  the  place 
in  disgust  or  disappointment.  In  1757  Edwards  was  called 
to  succeed  his  son-in-law,  Aaron  Burr,  as  President  of 
Princeton  College,  but  only  to  die  some  two  months  after 
leaving  Stockbridge. 

Rev.  Stephen  West,  a  young  man  of  twenty-three,  was 
ordained  at  Stockbridge  in  1759  as  Edwards'  successor; 
sixteen  years  later  he  gave  up  his  work  among  the  Indians, 
but  remained  the  pastor  of  the  white  congregation  there 
until  his  death  sixty  years  later,  in  1819, 

John  Sergeant,  Jr.,  learned  the  Mohegan  language  as  a 
boy  at  Stockbridge,  and  there  also  studied  divinity  with 
Dr.  West,  being  thus  pecuUarly  well-equipped  as  missionary 
preacher  and  teacher  in  the  famous  Stockbridge  succession. 
Ten  years  later,  1785,  Sergeant  removed  with  his  Indian 
colony  to  a  reservation  in  New  York  State  given  by  the 
Oneida  Indians, — a  tract  of  land  six  miles  square, — to 
which  the  appropriate  name  of  New  Stockbridge  was  given. 
For  a  time  the  Indian  preacher,  Sampson  Occtmi,  was 
resident  missionary  for  a  part  of  this  Mohegan  colony,  and 
here  he  died  in  1792.  In  1818,  and  again  in  1822,  the  New 
Stockbridge  Indians,  separating  into  two  colonies,  removed 
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from  New  York  to  Indiana  and  to  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Ser- 
geant, physically  unable  to  accompany  either  band,  died  in 
1824,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
in  this  connection  that  Jonathan  Edwards,  Jr.,  was  designed 
and  dedicated  by  his  great  father  as  missionary  to  the 
Indians;  and  four  years  after  coming  to  Stockbridge — a 
period  usefully  spent  in  learning  the  Mohawk  language — 
he  was  in  1755,  a  ten-year-old  boy,  sent  by  his  father  with 
Rev.  Gideon  Hawley,  to  learn  the  language  of  the  Oneidas 
at  the  Oughquauga  Mission,  on  the  upper  Susquehanna, 
a  little  distance  northeast  of  the  present  city  of  Bingham- 
ton,  N.  Y.  A  year  later  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  with  the 
French  and  Indians  compelled  the  desertion  of  this  mission 
for  the  time ;  and  both  Hawley  and  young  Edwards  returned 
to  Massachusetts,  Hawley  a  little  later  accepting  an  invi- 
tation to  the  Mashpee  Indian  work  begun  by  Bourne  and 
Tupper  in  1637  J  ^^d,  serving  in  this  reservation,  he  remained 
till  his  death  in  1807,  fifty  years  later. 

The  Susquehanna  mission,  abandoned  in  1756,  was 
neglected  for  six  years;  but  in  1762  the  work  there  was 
resumed  by  the  Rev.  Eli  Forbes,  and  a  church  was  estab- 
lished. Gideon  Hawley  b^an  his  work  as  teacher  at  Stock- 
bridge  when  twenty-five  years  old,  under  the  supervision  of 
Jonathan  Edwards,  then  serving  there  as  missionary  pastor, 
and  writing  his  great  theological  works.  Some  Indian 
families,  Mohawks,  Oneidas,  and  Tuscaroras,  were  drawn 
from  their  New  York  State  homes  to  Stockbridge,  especially 
to  educate  their  children,  and  Hawley  became  their  pastor 
as  well  as  schoolmaster, — with  Jonathan  Edwards  as  a  most 
cordial  co-worker.  In  the  winter  these  New  York  Indians 
profited  by  the  schooling  and  Christian  work  at  Stock- 
bridge;  but  at  other  seasons  of  the  year  they  returned  to  their 
homes  in  the  Schoharie  Valley  to  hunt  and  fish ;  and  in  this 
locality  Hawley  visited  them  in  September,  1752.  He  no 
doubt  designed  by  this  visit  to  increase  the  niunber  of  his 
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Indian  friends  and  enlarge  the  clientele  of  the  Stockbridge 
schcx)l.  Unfortunately,  in  February,  1753,  the  mission 
building  at  Stockbridge,  where  Hawley  lodged,  caught  fire 
and  burned  to  the  ground,  and  most  of  Hawley's  books  and 
belongings  were  thus  lost.  This  accident,  however,  had 
far  less  influence  than  the  bitter  Stockbridge  dissensions  in 
making  Hawley  decide  to  leave  the  following  April  for  an- 
other field  of  Indian  work,  already  referred  to. ' 

In  many  respects  the  greatest  of  all  the  missionaries  to 
the  Iroquois  Indians  was  the  Rev.  Samuel  Kirkland,  who  pre- 
pared himself  for  his  life  work  by  stud3ring  at  Princeton,  and 
later  at  Wheelock's  school  at  Lebanon,  Conn.,  where  he 
studied  the  Indian  language.  Later  Kirkland  made  a  visit 
to  Sir  William  Johnson,  and  entered  upon  a  preliminary 
service  of  probation  for  some  months  among  the  Senecas  of 
Western  New  York,  among  whom  more  than  once  he  barely 
escaped  the  fate  of  the  Jesuit  fathers  Jogues  and  Gamier. 
In  1764  he  was  sent  out  as  missionary  to  the  Oneidas,  and 
established  his  mission  near  the  site  of  the  present  college 
town  of  Clinton,  New  York.  Nearly  forty  years  -Kirkland 
labored  here,  among  the  Oneidas,  as  their  pastor,  teacher, 
guardian,  and  friend  To  him  it  was  due,  under  the  Divine 
Spirit,  more  than  to  any  other  man,  or  company  of  men, 
that  when  the  Revolutionary  War  began,  the  Oneida  and 
the  Tuscarora  nations  could  not  be  turned  against  the 
patriot  cause,  even  by  their  Iroquois  brothers  of  the  other 
nations.  It  has  been  well  said  that  Kirkland's  name  is 
worthy  to  be  grouped  with  the  names  of  John  Eliot  and 
David  Brainerd,  as  one  of  the  brightest  exponents  of  the 
missionary  spirit  which  the  history  of  the  Church  can 
furnish.  Considering  his  varied  labors  and  services  during 
the  Revolution,  "he  seems  deserving  of  no  less  honor  from 
his  countrymen  than  many  a  miUtary  hero  crowned  with 

>  C/.  Thompson,  Froi,  Miss.,  pp.  97-105;  Sprague,  Annals,  in  loc.,  pp. 
548  ff.;  and  Brown,  History  of  Missions,  ii,  pp.  57  ff. 
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blood-bought  laurds."  From  a  tract  of  land  given  him  by 
his  Oneida  friends,  and  confirmed  to  him  by  the  Govern- 
ment, he  granted  by  deed,  in  1793,  about  three  hundred 
acres  of  land  in  trust  for  the  building  of  Hamilton-Oneida 
Academy.  His  design  was — ''laying  the  foimdation,  and 
supporting  an  academy  contiguous  to  the  Oneida  nation, 
for  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  early  settlers  of  the  coimtry, 
and  the  various  tribes  of  confederate  Indians."  The  deed 
was  made  out  to  Alexander  Hamilton  and  fifteen  others. 
The  comer-stone  of  the  building  was  laid  by  Baron  Steuben. 
In  1812  the  institution  was  removed  to  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  and 
was  incorporated  as  Hamilton  College. ' 

The  remarkable  record  of  the  Moravians  is  largely  due 
to  the  fact  that  from  the  early  days  of  their  Hermhut  life 
they  realized  that  the  evangelization  of  the  world  was  the 
most  pressing  obhgation  of  the  Christian  Church,  and 
that  the  canying  out  of  this  obligation  was  "the  common 
affair  "  of  the  commimity.  The  proportion  of  the  Moravian 
missionaries  to  their  communicant  members — a  writer 
claims — at  this  time  is  as  one  to  twelve; — while  among 
English-speaking  Christians  generally  the  proportion  is  as 
one  to  two  thousand.  To  the  Moravians  it  seemed  impossi- 
ble that  any  branch  of  the  Christian  Church  could  continue 
to  exist  which  failed  to  recognize  this  common  obligation. ' 
In  1734  the  first  Moravian  missionary  colony  set  out  from 
Hermhut  to  undertake  work  among  the  American  IncQans; 
it  was  conducted  by  Brothers  John  Toeltschig  and  Anthony 
Seyffart.  So  says  Bishop  Loskiel  in  his  History  of  Missions  in 
America.  Count  Zinzendorf  gave  them  written  instructions 
*'to  avoid  all  reUgious  disputes,  and  always  keep  in  view 
that  call  given  unto  them  by  God  Himself,  and  preach 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  heathen ;  and  further,  that 
they  should  endeavor,  as  much  as  possible,  to  earn  their  own 
bread."    The  Rev.  Augustus  Gottheb  Spangenberg  a  little 

>  Cf.  League  cfthe  Iroquois,  pp.  20,  21.  *  Robinson,  as  cited,  p.  5a 
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later  joined  the  company,  and  the  colony  arrived  in  Georgia 
in  the  spring  of  1735.  Coming  at  the  invitation  of  the 
S.  P.  G.,  they  were  courteously  received  by  Gov.  James 
Oglethorpe,  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Society,  and  provi- 
sions were  made  for  their  comfort  and  support,  according 
to  previous  promise.  Their  nimiber  was  afterward  increased 
by  the  arrival  of  a  larger  company  led  by  David  Nitschmann. 
First  came  the  establishment  of  a  schoolhouse  for  Indian 
children  of  the  Creek  nation  living  in  the  neighborhood, — 
and  about  five  miles  above  the  city  of  Savannah,  on  an 
island  in  the  river  of  the  same  name,  called  *  *  Irene. ' '  Many 
Indians  living  in  the  vicinity  gave  the  brethren  opportunity 
to  preach  to  the  Indians  of  the  Saviour  who  had  died  to 
ransom  them  from  sin  unto  salvation.  Many  of  these 
Creek  Indians  had  a  little  knowledge  of  the  English  language, 
and  heard  the  brethren  gladly,  and  often  brought  their 
chief  to  hear  "the  great  word."  But  the  nearby  Spaniards 
on  the  south  ere  long  made  war,  trying  to  drive  out  the 
English  from  Georgia.  The  brethren  were  expected,  and 
urged,  but  declined,  to  take  up  arms  against  the  invader, 
frankly  declaring  that  their  religious  principles  prevented 
their  using  deadly  weapons  against  anyone.  Although 
they  were  exempted  from  taking  part  in  this  war,  their 
neighbors  were  dissatisfied,  and  plainly  showed  their  dis- 
pleasure. A  little  later,  therefore,  on  the  outbreak  of 
another  war,  the  brethren  repaid  all  money  advanced  to 
them,  left  their  flourishing  plantations,  and  removed  north- 
ward, to  Pennsylvania,  in  1740.  In  the  same  year.  Brother 
John  Hagen,  in  conformity  with  an  agreement  with  Rev. 
George  Whitefield  made  by  the  brethren,  was  sent  to  Georgia 
to  assist  Whitefield.  Hagen  repeatedly  tried  to  begin 
Christian  work  among  the  Indians,  but  found  both  Creeks 
and  Cherokees  too  busy  with  war  to  listen  to  his  preaching. 
While  being  extravagantly  fond  of  brandy,  the  Indians 
seemed  to  realize  faintly  the  great  moral  injtuy  done  them 
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by  white  liquor-sellers;  and  consequently  they  professed  to 
abhor  all  white  men.  Although  Hagen  did  the  best  he  could 
in  ministering  to  the  diseased  and  dying  Cherokees  at 
Savannah,  and  although  he  at  one  time  planned  to  make  the 
long  overland  journey  of  more  than  three  hundred  miles  to 
the  Cherokee  country,  that  he  might  live  among  them,  and 
learn  their  language,  he  finally  gave  up  the  plan;  partly 
because  of  the  rumor  of  havoc  made  by  smallpox  among 
the  Cherokees,  but  chiefly  because  of  the  Indians'  bitter 
dislike  for  all  palefaces.  Soon  also  he  gave  up  his  work  in 
Savannah  and  vicinity,  and  returned  to  Philadelphia. 

George  Whitefield  had  purchased  five  thousand  acres  of 
land  in  the  Porks  of  the  Delaware,  the  present  Northampton 
County  of  Pennsylvania,  that  he  might  build  a  school  for 
negroes,  and  also  found  a  village  for  Englishmen  in  danger 
from  the  harsh  laws  against  insolvent  debtors.  Since  a 
number  of  the  Moravians  whom  he  met  in  Philadelphia  were 
carpenters,  he  offered  to  engage  them  all  to  do  his  carpenter 
work,  and  desired  Peter  Boehler  to  superintend  the  erection 
of  his  projected  building.  The  offer  was  accepted;  and 
after  a  toilsome  journey  of  three  days  on  foot,  the  little 
company  of  Moravians,  seven  men,  two  women,  and  two 
boys,  reached  the  site  of  the  present  Nazareth,  and  held 
their  first  religious  service.  Two  days  later  a  site  for  the 
school  was  selected,  and  having  put  up  a  loghouse  for  them- 
selves, the  Moravians  began  to  build  Whitefield's  school. 
All  went  well  for  a  time,  but  later,  when  Boehler  went  to 
Philadelphia,  to  report  progress  to  Whitefield,  the  two 
became  involved  in  a  very  earnest  doctrinal  controversy,  in 
which  it  is  said  that  Whitefield  after  a  time  lost  his  temper, 
and  ordered  Boehler  and  his  people  off  his  land  at  once. 
This,  however,  was  plainly  impracticable,  for  winter  was  at 
hand ;  so,  through  friendly  interposition  a  temporary  stay  of 
sentence  was  secured.  A  little  later,  by  wise  diplomacy. 
Bishop  Spangenberg  purchased  five  hundred  acres  at  the 
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junction  of  the  Lehigh  and  the  Monocacy,  the  site  of  the 
present  city  of  Bethlehem.  The  next  spring,  1741,  a  log- 
house  was  completed,  and  in  it  lived  the  founders  of  Bethle- 
hem. In  December  of  the  same  year  came  Count  Zinzendorf 
to  America,  anxious  to  do  everything  possible  to  build  up 
the  kingdom  of  God  in  the  new  world.  He  was  hopeful 
also  of  accomplishing  something  definite  in  bringing  together 
the  several  denominational  branches,  all  of  them  weak, 
yet  all  sufficiently  alike  to  warrant  in  Zinzendorf 's  mind  the 
union  of  them  all  in  one  church. 

While  in  this  country  Zinzendorf  made  three  extended 
visits  or  tours  of  exploration  to  the  Indian  country.  First 
of  these,  July  24th  to  August  7th,  was  to  the  r^on  beyond 
the  Blue  Mountains.  On  this  journey  Zinzendorf,  as  the 
head  of  the  Moravian  Church,  ratified  a  covenant  of  friend- 
ship with  the  Iroquois  Indians,  and  secured  "permission  for 
the  Brethren  to  pass  to  and  from,  and  to  sojourn  within,  the 
domains  of  the  great  Iroquois  Confederacy  as  friends  and 
not  as  strangers."  The  second  journey  was  to  Shekomeko, 
Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  At  this  place  a  mission  had  been  estab- 
lished two  years  before  by  Christian  Henry  Ranch,  who  had 
accompanied  certain  Mohegans  home  from  New  York.  The 
appeal  of  Spangenberg  to  Moravians  in  the  homeland  in 
behalf  of  the  Indians  had  brought  across  the  ocean  this 
devoted  Christian,  who  soon  after  landing  in  New  York 
met  these  Indians,  and  resolved  to  bring  the  Gospel  to 
them.  Privation,  danger  from  the  Indians  when  intoxicated, 
threats  and  persecution  could  not  daunt  the  young  hero, 
and  in  two  years  he  had  the  joy  of  baptizing  his  first  three 
converts. 

Zinzendorf,  during  his  visit  to  Shekomeko,  on  August  22, 
1742,  organized  a  congregation  consisting  of  ten  Indian 
converts.  His  third  journey,  September  24th  to  November 
9th,  was  from  Bethlehem  to  Sunbury,  and  northward  to 
the  Wyoming  Valley.    It  has  been  claimed  that  his  party 
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was  the  first  white  party  to  explore  this  beautiful  region. 
As  a  missionary  tour  this  journey  resulted  in  very  little 
good,  and  at  times  Zinzendorf  was  in  great  danger  from 
suspicious  and  murderous  Shawnees. 

The  faith  and  fearlessness  of  young  Rauch  had  from  the 
first  compelled  the  admiration,  and  soon  the  confidence  and 
love  of  the  worst  drunkards  of  the  Indian  community  at 
Shekomeko.  Soon  Butner  and  Mack,  with  Pyrlaeus  and 
Senseman  and  their  wives  came  to  extend  the  work  at 
Shekomeko  into  Connecticut.  In  one  place  whites  as  well  as 
Indians  attended  the  preaching  of  Mack,  and  in  another 
Butner  was  gladdened  by  many  conversions  among  the 
Indians.  By  the  end  of  1743  Shekomeko  niunbered  sixty- 
three  baptized  Indians.  As  might  have  been  expected  the 
evil-minded  whites,  nun-sellers  and  nun-drinkers  and  loose 
characters,  became  alarmed  at  the  growth  of  Gospel  interest, 
and  determined  to  drive  out  the  Moravians,  that  the  Indians 
might  be  at  their  mercy  to  defraud  and  debauch  as  formerly. 

They  circulated  the  story  that  the  Shekomeko  Moravians 
were  papists  in  disguise,  and  were  secret  emissaries  of  the 
French.  When  required  by  the  authorities  to  clear  them- 
selves of  suspicion  by  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  King 
George,  they  declined  to  swear  an  oath,  because  this  was 
against  their  conscientious  convictions,  but  offered  to  make 
solemn  affirmation.  But  the  New  York  Assembly  in  Septem- 
ber made  the  oath  of  allegiance  obligatory,  and  the  Moravians 
were  compelled  to  leave  their  work.  Zeisberger  and  Post 
at  Canojaharie,  endeavoring  to  learn  the  Mohawk  language, 
a  little  later  were  arrested  by  officers  of  the  law,  and  on 
refusing  to  make  oath  suffered  in  jail  in  New  York  for 
seven  weeks,  until  released  through  the  friendly  intervention 
of  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania.  The  missionaries  had 
urged  their  Indian  converts  at  Shekomeko  to  leave  their 
homes  and  emigrate  to  the  Susquehanna  Valley,  where  they 
would  provide  a  home  for  them;  but  for  some  time  the 
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Indians  refused,  until  the  hostility  of  the  whites  became  so 
bitter  that  they  also  were  glad  to  seek  another  home. 

When  the  Shekomeko  Indians  came  to  Pennsylvania, 
the  Moravian  brethren  dared  not  locate  them  in  the  Wyo- 
ming Valley,  because  of  the  hostile  activity  of  the  French 
Indians ;  so  after  a  brief  stay  near  Bethlehem,  they  established 
them  on  land  at  the  junction  of  the  Lehigh  and  Mahony, 
and  called  the  settlement  Gnadenhutten ;  and  in  two  years' 
time  the  number  of  converts  in  care  of  the  mission  niunbered 
five  hundred.  Not  long  after  the  defeat  of  Braddock  in 
July  of  1753,  the  emboldened  Indians  made  war  by  their 
favorite  methods  on  the  scattered  and  outlying  settlements, 
and  the  mission  at  Gnadenhutten  was  broken  up,  eleven 
persons  out  of  fifteen  being  massacred  in  one  house,  and  the 
converts  in  the  larger  station,  being  forbidden  by  the  mis- 
sionaries to  render  violence  for  violence,  fied  with  their 
teachers  to  Bethlehem.  There  the  "brown  hearts"  were 
cared  for  by  the  brethren  for  a  year;  then  a  new  village 
was  built  for  them  at  Nain,  a  mile  up  the  Lehigh  from  Bethle- 
hem, and  a  second  village,  Wechquadnach,  on  a  tributary 
of  the  Lehigh  still  farther  up. 

The  times  grew  worse,  and  it  became  necessary  to  build 
a  stockade  around  Bethlehem,  and  fortify  it  against  attack, 
for  the  brethren  did  not  believe  in  leaving  their  wives  and 
children  defenseless  before  the  hostile  savages.  The  Indian 
converts  were  used  as  pickets,  and  were  instructed  to  shoot  at 
a  prowling  spy  on  sight,  but  to  aim  at  his  lower  limbs,  and 
frighten  him  off,  and  not  to  kill  him.  Both  Nazareth  and 
Bethlehem  were  crowded  by  incoming  settlers  and  refugees, 
and  the  brethren  found  their  hands  ftdl  in  protecting  and 
caring  for  all  these  applicants  for  shelter  and  defense  and 
food.  That  the  faith  and  fearlessness  of  the  Moravians  had 
due  moral  effect  upon  the  hostiles  appears  from  their  sajdng 
after  the  dose  of  hostilties,  "If  the  Great  God  were  not  the 
God  of  the  Brethren,  we  should  have  made  an  end  of  the 
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whites."  And  their  trust  in  God  and  watchfulness  against 
the  enemy  resulted  in  their  safety ;  for  though  hostile  Indians 
were  within  six  miles  of  Nazareth  at  one  time,  the  Moravian 
settlements  escaped  attack.  When  peace  came  in  1759,  a 
tract  of  fourteen  hundred  acres  was  purchased  by  the  brethren 
for  their  Indian  friends  beyond  the  Blue  Moimtains,  and  the 
missionary  Senseman  with  his  band  of  thirty  baptized  Indi- 
ans founded  the  new  mission,  Wechquetank ;  and  later  came 
a  band  of  thirty-five  in  search  of  light. 

After  the  disaster  of  Braddock's  defeat  in  1755,  the  work 
of  the  Bethlehem  Moravians  among  the  Indians  became 
increasingly  di£Scult  and  dangerous.  The  hostile  Indians 
of  Central  and  Northern  Pennsylvania  not  only  raided  the 
outlying  white  settlements,  slaying,  destrojring,  and  carrying 
captive,  but  they  also  craftily  and  persistently  tried  to 
corrupt  the  Delaware  converts  of  the  Moravians.  These 
Christian  Indians,  however,  with  very  few  exceptions,  con- 
tinued peaceable,  law-abiding,  and  industrious;  but  they 
were  fearful  because  of  the  unconcealed  dislike  and  suspicion 
of  the  hostile  whites,  even  more  than  because  of  the  threat- 
ened vengeance  of  the  hostile  Indians. 

Most  of  the  Pennsylvania  colonists,  whether  living  in 
cities,  villages,  small  hamlets,  or  sohtary  and  remote  farms, 
regarded  the  Indians,  each  and  everyone,  whatever  the 
tribe,  age,  or  sex,  as  cruel  and  treacherous:  to  them  all 
Indians  were  necessarily  and  incurably  bad  Indians.  And 
naturally  the  Moravians,  who  especially  gave  themselves  to 
work  for  Indian  welfare  and  improvement,  for  that  very 
reason  were  disliked  and  distrusted  by  many,  and  by  others 
were  hated,  misrepresented,  and  slandered.  In  time,  not- 
withstanding the  pleas  and  explanations  of  the  Moravians, 
people  of  the  city  and  the  countryside  alike  denoimced 
and  antagonized  the  Moravians,  as  well  as  their  red  converts. 
There  was  some  little  change  in  public  feeling  after  the 
massacre  on  the  Mahony  in  1775;  this  calamity  convinced 
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some  of  the  more  sensible  colonists  of  the  integrity  of  the 
Moravians,  as  well  as  the  sincerity  of  their  missionary  motive 
(foolish  and  fantastic  as  that  motive  seemed  to  them) ;  and 
so  they  showed  a  little  more  consideration  for  the  Indian 
disciples  gathered  by  the  Moravians  for  safety  in  their 
settlements  at  Bethlehem,  Nain,  and  Nazareth.  These 
Moravian  towns,  although  frequently  threatened,  were 
never  attacked  by  hostile  Indians  in  the  half-dozen  years 
of  war  that  followed,  although  farms  and  villages  were  de- 
stroyed, and  many  people  were  killed  or  carried  away  captive, 
in  Central  and  Eastern  Pennsylvania;  and  this  fact  of 
Moravian  immunity  from  Indian  attack,  while  other  com- 
munities suffered,  led  the  former  doubters  again  to  doubt 
and  denounce  both  the  Moravians  and  their  disciples,  and 
led  the  always  unfriendly  colonists  to  clamor  loudly  for  the 
destruction  of  the  Moravian  Indians.  The  growing  hostility 
and  hatred  led  the  Moravians  at  last  to  appeal  to  the  State 
authorities  for  protection  of  their  wards  and  their  work. 

Bringing  the  Indians  down  to  Philadelphia  was  urged 
by  Governor  Penn  as  the  surest,  indeed  the  only  feasible, 
State  protection  that  could  be  given.  The  Brethren  ap- 
proving this  policy,  the  missionaries  Zeisberger,  Grube,  and 
others  accompanied  the  Indians  to  this  place  of  refuge. 
With  their  coming,  Hamilton  says : 

Excitement  ran  high  in  the  city.  Members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  setting  aside  their  peace  principles  in  the  conflict  of 
duties,  took  arms  to  defend  their  charges  against  whom  the 
frontiersmen  swore  vengeance.  For. a  time  the  lives  of  the 
missionaries  and  their  converts  appeared  to  be  in  serious  danger.' 

Providentially  the  threatened  attacks  failed ;  but  the  supply 
arrangements  at  Province  Island,  the  summer  quarantine 
of  the  port,  were  exceedingly  poor,  and  the  defenses  were 
inadequate;  so  the  helpless  refugees  were  transported  across 

*  Morapian  Missions,  pp.  48,  49. 
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Jersey,  only  to  be  denied  the  military  protection  promised 
as  well  as  sought  in  New  York  City ;  and  they  were  compelled 
to  return  to  Philadelphia.  For  sixteen  months  these 
Christian  Indians  endured  a  sickly,  anxious,  threatened, 
pitiful  experience  in  their  "internment";  fifty-six  of  their 
number  died ;  but  at  least  they  were  defended  from  violence 
by  the  State  and  City  authorities.  In  1765,  after  their 
release  from  "virtual  imprisonment,"  some  eighty  Indians, 
tmder  the  leadership  of  Zeisberger  and  Schmick,  journeyed 
far  northwesterly  into  the  wilds  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
invitation  of  the  Indian  chief  Paptmhank,  a  baptized  con- 
vert, to  establish  the  mission  of  Friedeshuetten,  in  the 
beautiful  and  sheltered  valley  at  the  jimction  of  the  Wyalu- 
sing  and  the  Susquehanna.  This  mission  work  prospered 
steadily  for  some  years,  so  that  a  larger  place  of  worship 
was  built  in  1767.  That  same  year  Zeisberger,  being 
by  nature  as  well  as  by  appointment  a  pioneer,  left  the 
mission  with  two  assistants,  and  pushed  on  to  Venango 
Coimty  in  northwestern  Pennsylvania,  and  began  Gospel 
work  at  the  notorious  Indian  town  of  Goschgoschuenk. 
Finding  ere  long  that  the  locality  fully  justified  its  reputa- 
tion, Zeisberger  moved  a  few  miles  up  the  Alleghany  River ; 
for  some  time  this  mission  prospered,  tmtil  the  outbreak  of 
Indian  hostiUties  in  1770,  when  it  was  decided  to  accept  the 
truly  timely  invitation  of  the  old  chief  Glikikan,  and  remove 
to  the  Tuscarawas  Valley  in  Eastern  Ohio.  From  this  time 
Zeisberger  entered  upon  his  larger  life-work  and  most  notable 
missionary  successes:  one  after  the  other,  Friedenstadt, 
Schoenbrunn,  Lichtenau,  a  later  Gnadenhuetten  and  Goshen 
were  established,  and  each  had  a  measure  of  growth  and 
divine  blessing. 

The  later  years  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  however, 
brought  peculiar  hardships  to  these  Ohio  missions.  In 
1 782  the  Moravian  teachers  and  a  majority  of  their  Indians 
were  brought  tmder  arrest  before  the  British  military  o£Scer 
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at  Fort  Sandusky,  to  answer  various  charges  and  complaints ; 
but  in  time  the  Moravians  fully  satisfied  the  English  officer 
of  their  honorable  neutrality,  and  were  released.  Just 
about  this  time  ninety  Christian  Indians  at  the  Gnaden- 
huetten  and  Salem  missions  were  treacherously  deceived 
and  disarmed,  and  then  brutally  butchered  by  the  infamous 
Colonel  David  Williamson  and  his  ruffian  band  of  one 
himdred  and  fifty  so-called  Americans. 

Zeisberger  and  his  fellow-Moravians  suffered  even  worse 
than  the  usual  fate  of  defenseless  neutrals,  who  by  pathetic 
misforttme  are  caught  between  enemies  on  the  north  and 
enemies  on  the  south,  and  are  groimd  as  between  the  upper 
and  nether  millstones;  for,  while  sincerely  trying  to  be 
loyal  and  friendly  to  each  side,  they  are  suspected  and  dis- 
liked, and  often  are  brutally  treated  by  both  sides.  But 
with  noble  and  self-sacrificing  fidelity  to  their  principles 
and  their  beloved  *' brown  hearts'*  these  Moravians  gave 
themselves  wholly  to  their  poor,  frightened,  reviled,  per- 
secuted Indians;  ever  trying  to  keep  them  true  in  conduct 
and  spirit  to  the  peace-loving  Prince  of  Peace,  no  matter 
how  deeply  suffering,  or  harshly  driven  from  place  to  place, 
or  insultingly  tolerated  for  a  time  by  tmwilling  neighbors. 
From  1 782-1 786  among  the  Chippewas  of  Eastern  Michigan, 
in  Macomb  Cotmty,  thirty  miles  north  of  Detroit,  in  their 
third  Gnadenhuetten  mission  station;  then  for  a  year  at 
Pilgerruh,  on  the  Cuyahoga  River,  a  little  south  of  the 
city  of  Cleveland;  then  for  four  years  at  New  Salem,  near 
the  present  town  of  Huron,  a  few  miles  east  of  Sandusky; 
then  for  a  year  at  the  mouth  of  the  Detroit  River,  on  the 
Canadian  shore ;  and  then  for  some  few  years  of  comparative 
peace  and  prosperity  at  Fairfield,  on  the  Thames  River  in 
Western  Ontario,  nearly  a  himdred  miles  east  of  Detroit ; — 
continuously,  in  all  the  sojourns,  wanderings,  privations  and 
persecutions  of  these  Christianized  Delawares,  David  Zeis- 
berger, like  another  St.   Paul,   "shepherded  his  trustful. 
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loving,  lessening  flock  until  his  death  in  1808,  after  sixty-two 
years  of  patient,  persistent,  Christlike  ministry  to  the  dis- 
trusted and  despised  Indians. ' 

It  would  be  interesting — ^if  space  permitted — to  sketch 
the  kindly  relations  of  the  "Friends"  with  the  Indians, 
even  from  their  first  coming  in  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth 
centiuy.  Their  beloved  apostle,  George  Pox,  as  the  result 
of  his  experiences  with  various  Indian  tribes  in  his  extended 
travels  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  from  the  Carolinas  to 
Rhode  Island,  urged  his  followers  repeatedly,  by  word  and 
by  letters,  to  befriend  and  evangelize  the  Indians ;  so  that  it 
seemed  to  be  a  matter  of  individual  faith  and  religious 
practice  with  the  Friends  to  be  truly  neighborly  and  brotherly 
with  them ;  and  yet  vigorous,  and  concerted,  and  aggressive 
missionary  work  among  the  Red  Men  by  the  Friends  began 
only  with  the  nineteenth  centiuy.  This  may  seem  strange; 
but  it  will  be  remembered  that  for  a  long  time  the  Friends 
made  their  Christian  practice,  as  well  as  their  Christian 
testimony,  wholly  a  matter  of  individual  initiative  and  im- 
pulse ;  each  person  conceiving  himself  under  divine  constraint 
to  speak  his  message,  and  do  his  duty,  without  any  reference 
whatever  to  the  sajdngs  and  doings  of  his  fellows.  This 
would  be  a  tnily  ideal  method  imder  ideal  spiritual  conditions ; 
but  in  actual  life  it  is  a  method  that  must  shortly  fail  of  the 
highest  missionary  efficiency  for  the  commimity,  even 
though  there  may  be  here  and  there  individuals  as  conse- 
crated, and  lovable,  and  self-sacrificing  as  George  Fox  or 
John  Woolman. 

It  is,  however,  to  the  perpetual  honor  of  the  Friends 
that,  with  the  single  exception  of  "The  Walking  Purchase" 
(for  which  indeed  the  Friends  were  not  responsible),  they 
were  always  the  upright,  kindly  and  generous  brothers  of 
the  Red  Man,  "Friends"  in  the  very  highest  sense;  at  times 

'  See  Histories  by  Bishops  Loskiel  and  HamHton;  also  Dr.  William  Brown's 
History  of  Missions,  vol.  i,  pp.  260  ff . 
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ready  even  to  use  rifle,  bayonet,  and  sword  in  defense  of 
their  persecuted  and  threatened  Indian  brothers.  The 
"Ogden  Land  Company"  would  certainly  have  defrauded 
the  Iroquois  Senecas  of  the  greater  part  of  their  lands  in 
Western  New  York,  had  it  not  been  for  the  fearless  and 
persistent  ** publicity  campaign"  of  prominent  Pennsylvania 
Friends ;  which  finally  led  the  Government  to  render  justice 
to  the  Indians.  Friends  also  were  chiefly  responsible  for 
President  Grant's  famous  **  Peace  Policy, "  in  both  its  begin- 
ning and  its  carrying  out,  which  brought  prosperity  as  well 
as  peace  to  both  Indians  and  white  settlers  of  the  West  for 
nearly  eight  years.' 

Would  that  I  might  sketch  briefly  the  beginnings  of  the 
Methodist  Foreign  Missionary  Society's  work  in  1819,  due 
directly, — imder  the  guiding  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit, — 
to  the  consecrated  work  of  John  Stewart,  a  colored  man 
(and  in  liquor  when  converted) ,  and  the  one-time  dissipated 
Poynter,  among  the  Wyandot  Indians  of  Northern  Ohio; 
or  of  the  contemporaneous  early  work  of  Baptist  missionaries 
among  the  Miamis  of  Northern  Indiana  and  the  Ottawas  of 
Southern  Michigan,  and  of  Baptist  teachers  among  the 
Choctaws  of  Kentucky  only  a  little  later;  and  of  Blackburn, 
Hall  and  Williams,  Kingsbury  and  Butrick,  and  their 
courageous  and  sanguine  missionary  beginnings  among  the 
Cherokees  of  Southern  Tennessee  in  1804  and  the  years 
following,  and  their  immediate  and  continuous  successes 
among  both  Cherokees  and  Choctaws  up  to  the  time  of 
the  removal  of  the  four  great  tribes,  Cherokees,  Choctaws, 
Chickasaws,  and  Creeks,  by  the  United  States  War  Depart- 
ment to  Indian  Territory  in  1831 ;  and  also  of  the  labors  of 
Worcester,  and  Welles  and  Butler  among  these  Indians  of 
southern  Tennessee  and  northern  Georgia  and  Mississippi, — 
their  continued  successes,  their  admirable  courage  and 
persistence,  their  inspiring  and  defiant  disregard  to  hostile 

'  See  Kelsey's  Friends  and  the  Indians, 
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traders,  rum-sellers,  greedy  prospectors,  obsequious  small- 
bore politicians,  and  fiercely-determined  white  heathen  of 
various  classes,  and  their  heroic  endurance  of  persecution, 
slander,  violence,  and  imprisonment  at  the  hands  of  the 
citizens  and  the  courts  and  authorities  of  Georgia,  which 
very  nearly  brought  about  bloody  conflict,  as  well  as  pro- 
longed controversy,  between  the  United  States  Government 
and  the  state  of  Georgia,  till  finally  the  missionaries  ac- 
cepted pardon  and  release  from  confinement  rather  than 
force  secession  and  rebellion  thirty  years  before  they  did 
come  ^7-but  this  instructive  and  fascinating  story  is  barred 
from  this  accoimt  of  missionary  work  among  the  American 
Indians,  because  it  belongs  wholly  to  the  nineteenth  century, 
rather  than  to  the  eighteenth  century. 

It  is  difficult  to  judge  fairly  those  early  American  com- 
mimities  in  our  day,  and  from  our  point  of  vantage,  or  per- 
haps one  might  better  say,  of  disadvantage.  To  our  hurried 
reading  of  history  they  seem  to  have  been  essentially  in- 
human and  barbarous, — ^when  we  read  of  them  that  they 
so  feared  and  hated  the  neighbor  savages  that  some  of  the 
more  thoughtless  ones  said,  "The  only  good  Indian  is  a 
dead  Indian  I''  "If  you  can't  honorably  kill  him,  sell  the 
Indian  into  slavery^  when  you  get  him." 

But  really  have  we  so  very  far  advanced  in  our  every- 
day standards  of  justice  and  Christianity?  When  I  lived 
in  a  Home  Missionary  home  of  the  Western  Iowa  prairies, 
and  before  I  was  ten  years  of  age,  Indians  were  often  aroimd 
us,  coming  and  going,  and  frequent  visitors  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. Even  as  a  boy  I  often  heard  it  said,  and  saw  it  on 
the  printed  page,  "The  only  good  Indian  is  a  dead  Indian!" 
Yet  no  Indian  ever  injured  us  or  our  neighbors,  or  thieved 
from  us,  or  did  anything  else  than  mind  his  own  business. 
But  some  people  then  could  snarl  out  that  savage  saying 
with  fervent  imction.  And  even  during  this  very  year  of 
grace,  1916,  we  know  that  there  are  highly  civilized,  and 
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professedly  Christian  people  who  believe  that  "The  only 
good  Englishman  is  a  dead  Englishman!"  And  there 
are  others,  also  highly  civilized,  and  professedly  Christian, 
who  savagely  declare,  "The  only  good  Turk  is  adaid  Turk!" 
Lpct  us  not  forget  that  wartime,  and  being  in  the  very  midst 
of  the  alarms  and  awful  contests  of  wartime,  will  soon  make 
suspicious,  crafty,  and  bloodthirsty  savages  of  us  all !  When 
we,  and  our  dear  ones,  and  our  neighbors,  suffer  wrong,  or 
agonizing  and  tempestuous  fears,  we  can  very  quickly  grow 
hard  and  brutal. 

Whatever  may  be  urged  as  to  the  harsh  dealings  of  the 
American  Colonists  with  the  hostile  Indians  in  New  England 
States,  or  Middle  States,  or  Southern  States, — the  relentless 
warfare  waged  against  the  irreconcilables,  the  burning  of 
their  wigwams,  and  the  frequent  enslaving  of  the  younger 
bucks  and  squaws  captiu-ed, — ^this  at  least  let  us  bear  in 
mind :  that  the  projectors,  as  well  as  the  pioneers  of  both 
Plymouth  and  Massachusetts  Bay  Colonies  earnestly  planned 
the  Christianizing  of  the  Indians ;  and  this  for  long  years  the 
best  people  of  Old  England,  as  well  as  New  England,  sought 
faithfully  to  carry  forward  not  merely  before,  but  during  and 
after,  the  various  Indian  Wars  of  Colonial  Times. 
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THE  COUNCIL  OF  CONSTANCE:  ITS  FAME  AND 

ITS   FAILURE 

By  David  Schley  Schaff,  Professor  of  Church  History, 
Western  Theological  Seminary,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

{The  Presidential  Address,  read  December  28,  IQ17) 

VAN  DER  HARDT  significantly  entitled  his  voltuninous 
collection  of  documents  bearing  on  the  Council  of 
Constance,  Magnum  cecumenicum  Constantiense  concilium^ 
— ^the  Great  CEcumenical  Council  of  Constance.  The 
recent  Catholic  historian  Funk  pronounced  it  to  be  **eine  der 
grossartigsten  Kirchenversammlungen  welche  die  Geschichte 
kennt'* — one  of  the  most  imposing  church  assemblies  known 
to  history.  In  my  own  judgment,  the  cotmdl  which  as- 
sembled in  Constance  (1414)  was,  upon  the  whole,  not  only 
one  of  the  most  imposing  of  church  oecimienical  councils 
but  perhaps  the  most  imposing  assembly  of  any  sort  which 
has  ever  met  on  the  soil  of  Western  Europe.  In  its  sessions 
the  lu'gent  questions  were  discussed  which  agitated  to  its 
foundations  Western  Christendom  diuing  the  last  centimes 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  Council  had  on  it  the  smell  of 
the  Middle  Ages  and  at  the  same  time  it  felt  the  breath 
of  the  age  about  to  open.  It  was  an  ecclesiastical  synod  and 
yet  it  had  much  of  the  swing  of  a  democratic  assembly.  It 
was  the  first  approach  to  a  free  religious  parliament  in 
which  the  lay  element  had  recognition  at  the  side  of  the 
clerical  element.    The  two  elements,  mediaeval  and  modem, 

'  In  six  volumes,  Frankfurt  and  Leipzig,  1 696-1 700.    Hermann  van  der 
Hardt  was  professor  of  Hebrew  and  librarian  at  Helmst&dt. 
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strictly  clerical  and  lay,  had  representation  in  its  two  places 
of  meeting,  the  Cathedral,  the  temple  of  religion,  and 
the  Kaufhaus,  the  board  of  trade.  The  assembly  was  an 
ecclesiastical  body,  called  to  settle  ecclesiastical  questions; 
Constance  was  an  imperial  dty,  one  of  the  centers  of  the 
North  Alpine  traflBc.  The  questions  discussed  were  of 
church  administration  and  doctrinal  ptuity,  but  the  voting 
was  done  by  national  groups,  "nations,"  a  wide  departure 
from  the  habit  of  restricting  the  voting  to  the  bishops,  as 
at  the  Coimdl  of  Nice,  325  a.d.,  and  later  coimdls. 

The  express  business  for  which  the  Cotmdl  was  called 
was  declared  to  be  twofold — to  secure  the  union  of  the 
Church  by  healing  the  papal  schism  and  to  reform  the 
Church  in  capite  et  membris.  Its  fame  and  failure  are 
derived  from  the  personal  constituency  of  the  Council, 
and  the  great  questions  it  settled  or  failed  to  settle. 

I.  The  Personal  Element. — From  the  standpoint  of  the 
humanities  the  Council  of  Constance  is  of  all  the  councils 
the  most  noteworthy.  To  get  anything  comparable  in  this 
respect  we  would  have  to  go  back  to  the  synod  of  325  a.d., 
at  which  Constantine  was  conspicuous.  In  this  case  the 
personalities  are  remote  and  the  discussions  largely  meta- 
physical. On  the  other  hand,  the  personal  elements 
brought  together  in  the  Swiss  city  have  a  modem  ap- 
pearance. They  represent  all  phases  of  life  and  opinion 
in  Europe — all  raiJcs  and  all  conditions,  prelatic  and 
princely,  religious  and  secular;  all  types,  theological  and 
practical.  No  modem  journalist  could  dream  of  a  more 
notable  group  of  personages  or  a  more  continued  series 
of  sensational  happenings.  Richenthal's  pen  did  for  the 
Coimcil  what  Boswell  did  for  Dr.  Johnson  and  Baillie  for 
the  Westminster  Assembly.  Constance  offered  the  next 
thing  to  a  modem  world  exposition.  The  Council  was  the 
chief  spectacle  Europe  had  witnessed  since  the  days  of  the 
Crusades,  and  all  compacted  and  visible  within  the  streets 
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of  the  town  washed  by  the  Swiss  lake  and  cut  in  two  by  the 
river  Rhine.    The  population  of  5,000  was  suddenly  in- 
creased to  80,000  or  100,000,  a  teeming  company  of  living 
men  hailing  from  all  parts,  from  Constantinople  to  Scotland, 
men  of  all  conditions  from  the  most  eminent  personalities 
to  the  huckster, — emperor  and  pope,  cardinals  and  princes, 
patriarchs  and  barons,  learned  doctors  from  the  universities, 
theological,  legal,  medical,  759  of  them,  and  real  advocates 
of  heretical  depravity,  bankers — among  them  young  Cosimo 
dei  Medici — and  bakers,  142  writers  of  bulls  and  1700  fiddlers 
and  buglers,  goldsmiths,  traffickers  from  East  and  West. 
The  reporters  gave  way  to  the  modem  itch  for  statistics. 
There  were  36,000  beds  for  strangers,  700  women  of  the 
street  and  a  countless  number  who  plied  their  trade  in  secret 
and  whom  Richenthal  assures  us  he  did  not  attempt  to 
enumerate.    Five  thousand  rode  in  and  out  of  the  dty  every 
day;  and  during  the  sessions  of  the  Council  five  hundred 
f  oimd  a  premature  death  by  drowning.    To  prevent  profi- 
teering, the  prices  were  fixed  at  which  food  might  be  sold. 
To  avoid  congestion,  chains  were  drawn  across  streets,  and 
to  assure  peace  and  seciuity,  the  hour  of  getting  off  the 
streets  was  fixed.    St.  Jean  d'Acre  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  in 
the  days  of  Philip  Augustus  of  France  and  Richard  the 
Lion-Hearted,  was  a  tame  provincial  affair  compared  with 
the  condliar  town  where  the  tedium  of  serious  discussion  was 
relieved  by  tournaments,  dances,  processions,  shows,  and 
other  surprising  daily  excitements.    One  half  of  his  Chronicle 
Richenthal  gives  up  to  a  directory  of  personages,  noting 
down  the  lodgings  of  the  more  eminent  and  giving  a  list  of 
their  coats  of  arms. 

The  tourist  and  student  of  to-day  stands  in  the  very 
cathedral  where  Gerson  and  Zabarella  and  Fillastre  and 
d'Ailli  stood  and  spoke,  where  the  emperor  frequently  sat 
with  crown  on  his  head,  and  where  also  the  soul  of  John  Huss 
was  solemnly  turned  over  to  the  devil.    He  looks  upon  the 
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very  Katifhaus  where  the  new  pope  was  elected,  the  Domini- 
can tower  and  Gottlieben  where  Huss  was  imprisoned,  the 
hotises  marked  by  bronze  tablets  in  which  Huss  and  Jerome 
lodged,  and  the  street  along  which  they  went  to  the  stake 
outside  the  city.  I  do  not  now  recall  a  city  to  which  a 
single  incident  has  given  so  great  a  distinction. 

At  this  Coimdl  was  John  XXIII,  once  a  corsair  and  now 
recognized  by  the  larger  part  of  Eiu-ope  as  rightful  head  of 
Christendom.  As  he  approached  the  city,  sitting  on  a 
white  palfrey  and  accompanied  by  nine  cardinals  and  sixteen 
hundred  horsemen,  it  was  noted  that  the  cotmtry  had  the 
appearance  of  being  a  good  place  to  catch  foxes,  a  proph- 
ecy, as  the  chronicler  thought,  of  John's  own  entrapment 
and  his  official  undoing  about  to  ensue.  His  lodging  place 
had  been  furnished  with  twelve  barrels  of  wine.  His  abdica- 
tion, flight,  imprisonment,  and  deposition  are  preserved 
in  vivid  pictorial  description. 

Here  is  Sigismund,  the  emperor  about  to  be,  fresh  from 
his  crowning  at  Aachen,  and  compared  in  his  time  with 
David  and  Daniel.  He  has  busied  himself  much  to  secure 
the  call  of  the  Council  from  the  pope  and  participation  in  it 
by  the  diflEerent  European  nations.  He  represented  it  as  a 
matter  of  studious  care — solicitudinis  curcB  nostra.  He 
had  corresponded  about  this  Coimdl  with  Manuel,  Emperor 
of  the  Greeks,  and  said  to  him  that  there  might  wdl  be 
two  emperors — Manuel,  Emperor  of  the  East  and  himself. 
Emperor  of  the  Western  world,  thus  belittling  the  daim  of 
his  own  predecessor,  Charlemagne,  to  be  sole  heir  of  the  old 
Roman  Emperors  and  setting  aside  the  theory  of  Gregory 
VII  and  Innocent  III  concerning  the  two  Itiminaries  set 
to  rtde  over  this  earthly  sphere.'  What,  if  at  the  meeting 
of  John  and  Sigismund  at  Cremona  to  arrange  for  the  Council 
the  official  of  the  dty  had  done  what  he  afterwards  expressed 

*  Sigismund  wrote  to  Manuel  in  the  summer  of  1414.    See  the  interesting 
letters,  Finke,  Acta  CancilU  Canstanc,,  i,  p.  397. 
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the  wish  he  had  done,  thrown  them  both  down  from  the 
great  Torrazzo  tower  which  the  two  potentates  had  ascended 
tmder  his  guidance. 

In  reading  Richenthal's  description  you  can  ahnost  feel 
the  chill  of  that  Christmas  Eve  five  hundred  and  three 
years  ago  when  Sigismund,  long  expected  and  just  arrived, 
proceeded  to  the  Cathedral  and,  dad  in  a  dalmatic,  joined 
in  the  long  Christmas  service,  his  fair,  tall  queen  Barbara 
with  him,  daughter  of  the  Styrian  count,  her  gallantries 
soon  to  become  the  talk  of  the  town, — **  illustrious  Barbara, " 
as  Sigismtmd  called  her  in  a  letter  to  Henry  IV  of  England. 
And  this  service  concluded  by  the  generous  act  of  John 
XXIII  conferring  a  sword  upon  the  royal  worshiper  as 
the  ''advocate  and  defender  of  the  Church." 

There  were  the  men  of  eloquence  and  learning  from  France 
— d'Ailli  and  Gerson  and  others  whom  Richenthal  calls 
Schulpfaffen,  men  of  the  desk.  There  were  the  twelve 
prelates  of  the  English  and  Scotch  delegation  who  arrived  in 
the  city  accompanied  by  700  or  800  splendidly  mounted 
horsemen,  with  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  the  king's  uncle, 
and  Hallum,  bishop  of  Chichester,  at  their  head,  and  preceded 
by  a  band  of  musicians,  making,  as  the  same  joiutialist  is 
particular  to  note,  a  sensation  on  its  arrival. 

Those  chiefs  of  heretics,  Huss  and  Jerome,  were  the  center 
of  the  Bohemian  groups,  in  part  friendly  to  them  and  in 
part  united  in  bitter  opposition.  There  were  Zabarella,  the 
leading  canonist  of  his  time,  Cardinal-archbishop  of  Florence, 
and  Cardinal  Fillastre,  dean  of  Rheims,  no  less  influential. 
Two  claimants  of  the  papacy  are  not  there  but  figiu'e  largely 
in  the  proceedings,  Gregory  XII,  who  sent  in  his  resig- 
nation, and  old  Benedict  XIII,  who  held  back  in  proud 
reserve  at  Perpignan  in  Spain, — their  common  names  Angelo 
Correr  and  Peter  de  Luna,  or  Errorius  and  Maledictus,  as 
Nieheim  persisted  in  calling  them. 

Tracts  and  pamphlets  were  flying  about.    A  new  era  in 
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condliar  debate  seemed  to  have  come.  Doctors  of  theology 
and  of  law  and  princes  were  admitted  to  the  voting  at  the 
side  of  bishops  and  cardinals.  This  the  University  of  Paris 
had  urged.  Indeed,  Fillastre  pleaded  for  the  inclusion  of 
clerics  of  the  lowest  rank,  **for  why, "  he  argued,  "should  an 
abbot  with  ten  monks  tmder  his  control  have  a  place  in  the 
assembly  and  a  rector  having  a  thousand  or  ten  thousand 
souls  be  excluded?"' 

The  good  was  not  unmingled  with  the  bad  and,  com- 
menting upon  the  reports  which  had  come  to  him  through 
the  prison  walls,  Huss  declared:  "This  coimdl  is  a  scene 
of  f otilness,  for  among  the  Swiss  the  sajdng  runs  that  a  gener- 
ation will  not  be  stiffident  to  dear  Constance  from  the  sins 
which  the  Cotmdl  has  committed," — the  very  worst  of 
these  sins  being  the  sentence  of  death  about  to  be  pronoimced 
on  Huss  himself. 

II.  The  Papal  Schism  Healed. — ^We  turn  now  to  the 
discussions  and  acts  of  the  Coimdl.  If  the  papal  theory  of 
the  government  of  the  Church  be  the  right  one,  then  in  the 
reunion  of  Western  Christendom  under  one  supreme  pontiff 
the  Council  accomplished  a  performance  as  beneficent 
as  it  was  notable.  The  residence  of  the  popes  for  seventy 
years  in  Avignon,  where  no  apostle  ever  preached  or  was 
buried,  was  a  calamity  bad  enough.  The  papal  schism 
following  the  death  of  Gregory  XI  was  worse.  To  the 
Ardibishop  of  Bari,  Urban  VI,  elected  as  Gregory's  suc- 
cessor, was  given  an  opportunity  to  inaugiu-ate  a  new  era 
such  as  has  sddom  been  given  to  mortal  man,  an  opporttmity 
stupidly  abused.  It  was  not  many  months  imtil  Urban 
with  Rome  as  his  seat  was  opposed  by  Clement  VII  residing 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone.  Two  popes,  daiming  to  be  the 
legal  successors  of  St.  Peter,  divided  the  obedience  of  Latin 
Christendom  and  fulminated,  the  one  against  the  other, 
apostolical  curses.    The  Cotmdl  of  Pisa  only  added  to  the 

'  Denifle,  Chartuiarium,  i,  p.  62a 
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confusion  when  it  elected  a  third  pope,  Alexander  V;  for, 
as  it  turned  out,  John  XXIII,  the  second  in  the  Pisan  line, 
happened  to  be  a  man  stained  with  every  crime. 

In  view  d  the  history  of  the  papacy  during  the  centtuy 
following  Boniface  VIII — the  century  of  the  Avignon 
popes  and  papal  schism — it  came  to  be  doubted  whether 
the  papacy  was  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  Church. 
Writing  to  Clement  VII,  the  University  of  Paris  referred 
to  this  doubt  when  it  reported  that  many  did  not  hesitate 
to  say  publidy  that  it  made  no  difference  how  many  popes 
there  were,  two  or  three  or  ten  or  twelve,  or  even  a  distinct 
pope  for  each  nation. ' 


the 

earl 
the 
pop 
mai 
Philip  IV  before  him  had  reminded  the  pope  that  the 
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Two  of  the  three  ways  proposed  by  the  University  of 
Paris,  1394,  for  removing  the  schism  proved  impracticable, 
inasmuch  as  the  papal  claimants  refused  either  to  resign 
or  to  submit  their  claims  to  an  arbiter.  The  only  mode  of 
reducing  the  number  of  popes  to  a  single  one  and  restoring 
unity  was  found  to  be  through  a  general  cotmcil.  The 
proposal  of  a  council  made  by  the  University  of  Paris  and 
other  universities,  by  Konrad  of  Gelnhausen  in  his  two 
tracts,  and  by  other  theologians  and  canonists  of  Europe,  had 
been  received  with  abusive  denunciation  by  Benedict's 
confessor,  John  Hayton,  who  **  pronounced  the  University 
of  Paris  a  daughter  of  Satan,  mother  of  error,  sower  of  sedi- 
tion and  the  pope's  defamer."  The  pope  may  not  be  forced 
by  htmian  tribimal.  He  is  subject  alone  to  God  and  his 
own  conscience. 

The  Council  of  Pisa,  called  by  the  cardinals  of  both 
obediences,  meeting  in  1408,  gave  hope  of  solving  the  matter 
but  proved  a  complete  disappointment.  The  Council's 
act  deposing  Gregory  XII  and  Benedict  XIII  as  *  *  notorious 
schismatics  and  heretics  "  was  ignored  by  the  papal  claimants. 
The  Council's  further  act  in  electing  a  pope  of  its  own  only 
added,  as  events  proved,  to  the  papal  complication  already 
existing.    There  were  now  three  popes. 

At  the  Synod  of  Sutri  in  1046  under  the  control  of  Henry 
III  a  like  situation  existed.  This  situation  was  cleared  up 
by  the  resignation  of  one  pope,  the  deposition  of  the  second, 
and  abdication  of  the  third,  and  the  consequent  election  or 
appointment  of  Clement  III.  At  Constance  one  pope 
resigned  and  two  were  deposed.  John  XXIII  had  the 
right  instinct  when  he  resisted  as  long  as  he  could  Sigis- 
mund's  urgency  that  a  council  be  called.  In  sending  out 
the  call,  he  was  hazarding  his  own  pontificate.  Had  John's  ^ 
character  been  such  that  friends  could  have  defended  him, 
he  might  have  retained  the  tiara.  But  the  criminalcareer  of 
Balthazar  Cossa  the  papal  robes  were  not  able  to  cover,  and 
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as  soon  as  the  Italian  pamphlet  appeared  in  Constance 
accusing  him  of  the  worst  offenses  of  all  sorts  against  God 
and  man,  his  case  was  not  worth  the  arguing. 

As  for  Sigismund,  that  distinguished  prince  needed  no 
persuasion  to  let  things  take  their  natural  course.  He  was 
**a  king,'*  said  iEneas  Sylvius,  a  contemporary  whose  keen 
eye  saw  deep  into  men's  souls,  "a  king  who  could  not  keep 
his  word,  made  more  promises  than  he  kept  and  often 
descended  to  deception."  It  was  a  sight  to  call  the  galleries  to 
their  feet  when  John,  in  offering  his  resignation,  read  a  part 
of  it  on  his  knees,  and  Sigismund,  removing  his  royal  crown, 
stooped  down  and  kissed  the  pontiff's  feet.  The  moving 
htunility  of  John's  act  would  have  been  more  trustworthy, 
had  he  not  made  his  abdication  conditional  upon  the 
resignation  of  Gregory  and  Benedict.  John  had  a  well- 
founded  hope,  based  upon  the  previous  conduct  of  the  two 
other  papal  claimants,  that  they  would  scarcely  agree  to 
what  he  required.  However,  Constance  took  John's  state- 
ment seriously  when  five  days  later  he  issued  a  bull  confirm- 
ing his  resignation.  The  bells  rang  out  the  glad  news  and 
all  Constance  had  a  holiday. 

John's  flight  on  a  little  horse,  at  the  time  when  everybody 
else  was  off  enjoying  the  festivities  connected  with  a  tourna- 
ment, is  one  of  the  comic  episodes  in  papal  annals.  Perhaps 
John's  excuse  was  not  without  warrant  that  the  flight  had 
been  prompted  by  fear  of  Sigismund.  At  any  rate  there 
was  some  hope  of  his  now  rallying  the  Italian  party  aroxmd 
him  and  of  perhaps  securing  support  from  France.  The 
reporter  is  nowhere  more  entertaining  than  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  John's  adventures,  flitting  from  Swiss  hamlet  to 
Swiss  hamlet,  and  finally  let  down  from  a  window  when  he 
was  seized. 

The  present  owner  of  Gottlieben,  Baron  Pabri,  pointed 
out  to  me  the  part  of  the  btdlding  in  which,  after  being 
brought  back  to  Constance,  John  was  probably  held, — ^the 
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part  directly  across  from  the  tower  where  John  Huss  at  the 
same  time  was  confined  and  held  in  chains.  This  was 
one  of  the  remarkable  juxtapositions  of  personages  in  history 
— ^two  men  so  different  in  spirit  and  in  conduct,  and  also  so 
different  in  their  end,  the  perjured  pope  to  be  restored  to 
favor  and  to  die  as  a  cardinal  and  Huss  burned  as  a  criminal. 

The  second  impediment  to  papal  imity  was  removed, 
when  Gregory,  following,  as  he  announced,  **a  long  desire 
to  bring  about  imion  and  peace  in  the  holy  Church  of  God 
and  heal  the  horrenda  schismata, "  yielded  up  the  papacy  and 
"all  its  rights,  titles,  and  privileges  conferred  on  it  by  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

The  third  claimant,  Benedict  XIII,  remained  immov- 
able in  the  face  of  the  Cotrndl,  the  visit  of  the  Emperor 
Sigismxmd,  the  defection  of  his  own  cardinals,  and  the  demand 
of  Christendom.  His  tenacity  was  worthy  of  a  better  issue. 
The  only  concession  he  was  willing  to  make  seemed  on  its 
face  to  be  reasonable  enough.  The  election  of  the  new 
pontiff,  he  proposed,  should  be  left  to  him  as  the  only  cardinal 
remaining  whose  appointment  dated  to  the  time  prior  to 
the  schism.  The  Council  did  not  venture  to  entertain  the 
proposal.  It  would  have  run  the  risk  of  Benedict's  choosing 
himself,  and  Benedict's  deposition  was  proceeded  with  at 
the  Council's  thirty-seventh  session  in  1417. 

The  slate  was  now  dear  and  the  way  open  for  the 
election  of  the  new  pope,  Oddo  Colonna,  who  took  the 
name  Martin  V.  The  Kaufhaus  was  fitted  up  for  the  novel 
use  of  a  papal  election,  its  space  divided  into  cells  and 
walled  up,  one  of  the  three  keys  being  given  to  the 
Emperor.  Thirty  deputies  of  the  "nations"  and  twenty- 
three  cardinals  tmited  in  the  election.  The  very  birds 
on  the  venerable  building  joined  in  hailing  the  restoration 
of  tmity  in  the  papal  administration  of  the  Church.  When 
the  electors  entered  upon  their  work,  its  roof  was  full  of 
jackdaws  and  ravens,  but,  as  soon  as  the  new  pontiff  was 
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chosen,  these  birds  of  ill  omen  fled  in  dismay  and  thousands 
of  green  finches  and  other  songsters  took  their  places, 
hopping  about  and  chirping  as  if  to  applaud  the  happy 
event. 

With  Martin  V's  consecration,  November  21 ,  1517,-  a  new 
era  in  the  history  of  the  papacy  was  opened.  When  the 
pope  left  Constance  his  horse's  bridles  were  held  by  two 
princes.  Two  years  later  he  was  fixed  in  Rome  as  once 
more  the  permanent  residence  of  the  supreme  pontiff. 
Felix  V,  raised  up  by  the  Council  of  Basel  as  anti-pope, 
resigned  a  few  years  after  his  election,  and  the  Avignon 
succession  ran  out  when  Benedict's  successor,  Egidio  Mimoz 
— Clement  VIII — ^was  induced  to  give  up  his  hopeless 
pretension  and  accept  the  see  of  Minorca.  For  five  hun- 
dred years  there  has  been  no  interruption  in  the  tmbroken 
unity  of  the  papacy.  The  Council  had  accomplished  a 
lasting  work. 

It  would  be  little  more  than  a  school  debate,  if  we  were  to 
discuss  the  right  of  the  Council  of  Constance  to  pass  upon 
popes  the  sentence  of  deposition,  to  accept  their  resignations, 
and  to  elect  a  pope.  Nicholas  II  had  formally  assigned 
papal  elections  to  the  college  of  cardinals.  On  occasion 
the  rule  was  set  aside,  but  it  was  reaffirmed  by  Gregory  X. 
The  position  argued  at  length,  at  the  time  of  the  Council  of 
Constance  and  also  before  it  convened,  by  Gerson  and  other 
writers,  was  that  the  Church  may  depose  a  pope  for  heresy 
or  loss  of  his  mental  powers  or  even  in  case  he  be  a  prisoner 
in  the  hands  of  the  Saracens.  If  oecumenical  councils 
be  defined  as  the  highest  representative  of  ecclesiastical 
power  on  earth,  then  the  election  of  a  pope  and  his  deposition 
would  seem  to  be  within  their  province.  The  strict  advocate 
of  the  pope's  supremacy,  however,  would  reply  that  oecu- 
menical councils  possess  no  such  power;  that  John  XXIII 
and  Benedict  XIII  were  pretenders,  and  Gregory  XII 
was  the  legal  pontiff  and  in  the  regular  line.    His  resignation 
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was  by  virtue  of  his  supreme  power.  It  was  nothing  more 
than  an  announcement  whose  validity  depended  in  no 
wise  upon  the  mind  or  action  of  the  Council.  As  for  the 
choice  of  Martin  V,  Nicholas'  law  relegating  papal  elections, 
to  the  college  of  cardinals  is  a  canonical  enactment  which 
may  be  set  aside  in  cases  of  supreme  emergency. 

III.  Conciliar  Authority.— The  Council's  second  note- 
worthy action  was  the  decree  bearing  on  the  final  seat  of 
authority  within  the  Church  on  earth.  At  its  fourth  and 
fifth  sessions,  held  in  March  and  April,  141 5,  it  declared  that 
being 

a  synod  legally  assembled  in  the  Holy  Spirit  at  Constance, 
forming  a  general  council  and  representing  the  Catholic  Church, 
the  most  holy  Synod  had  immediate  authority  from  Christ  and 
that  all  persons  of  every  rank  and  condition,  the  pope  included, 
were  bound  to  obey  it  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  faith,  the 
removal  of  the  schism,  and  the  reformation  of  the  Church. 

With  confidence  the  Cotmcil  proceeded  to  deal  with  John 
XXIII  and  the  other  popes.  Although  convoked  by  John, 
its  continuance,  it  declared,  depended  not  on  his  presence. 

Gregory  the  Great  had  shown  his  estimate  of  oecumenical 
councils  by  placing  the  first  four  councils  on  a  level  with  the 
four  Gospels;  but  Innocent  III  and  Boniface  VIII  repre- 
sented the  theory  that,  as  the  vicar  of  Christ,  the  pontiff  is 
supreme  and  his  authority  absolute.  By  the  Council's  self- 
assertions  the  conciliar  theory  seemed  to  have  triimiphed. 
Boniface  VIII  and  his  successors  had  given  grounds  enough 
why  the  theory  of  papal  supremacy  should  be  abandoned. 
Their  autocratic  arrogance  and  the  simony  they  practiced 
started  a  free  discussion  on  the  nattire  of  the  Chtirch  and 
the  final  seat  of  authority  in  the  Church  militant.  Ockam 
declared  that  the  Church  might  be  reduced  to  a  single  mem- 
ber,  a  woman,  as  in  the  case  of  Mary  at  the  cross,  and  habitu- 
ally used  the  term  congregatio  fideUum  for  ecclesia  universalis. 
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Marsiglius  of  Padua,  pronounced  by  popes  the  most 
abandoned  of  heretics,  defended  the  theory  of  condliar 
supremacy  and  the  appearance  of  his  Defensor  pacts  in 
French  translation  in  Paris,  1375,  was  made  the  subject  of 
papal  investigation.  These  powerful  publicists  were  fol- 
lowed by  Konrad  of  Gelnhausen,  professor  in  Paris  and 
Heidelberg,  who  insisted  that  in  cases  of  emergency  councils 
were  superior  to  the  pope  and  called  on  the  king  of  France 
to  summon  an  oecumenical  council. 

In  his  famous  sermon  at  Tarascon,  1404,  Gerson  defended 
the  view  that  the  keys  are  given  to  the  unitaii  ecclesuB,^ 
the  totality  of  the  Church,  and  that  a  general  council  repre- 
senting it  cannot  err,  views  he  defended  at  a  later  time 
in  his  tracts  and  on  the  floor  of  the  Council  of  Constance 
especially  on  March  23  and  July  21,  1415.  "The  gates  of 
hell,"  he  declared,  **had  prevailed  against  popes  but  not 
against  the  Church."^  His  words  ran,  that  God  had  freed 
His  Church  from  the  pestiferous  and  most  pernicious  doctrine 
that  auctoritas  papaUs  supra  concilium  est — the  papacy 
is  above  general  councils ;  Joseph  was  placed  to  guard  his 
master's  wife,  not  to  debauch  her.  Nieheim,  representing 
the  same  views,  declared  that  the  Chtirch  whose  head  is 
Christ  cannot  err,  but  the  Chtirch  as  a  republic  controlled 
by  pope  and  hierarchy  may  err,  and  a  pope,  not  seeking  the 
good  of  the  Church,  may  be  deposed.  His  election  does  not 
make  him  an  impeccable  angel  or  infallible.  He  may 
become  a  devil  or  worse — pejor  quam  diabolus.  A  council 
being  supreme  over  the  pope  may  elect,  limit,  and  depose 
him.  Its  canons  are  inmiutable  except  as  they  are  set  aside 
by  another  oecumenical  cotrndl. 

Superb  as  was  the  self-assurance  of  the  holy  Coimdl  at 
Constance  in  declaring  its  own  jurisdiction  to  be  supreme, 
the  declaration  was  soon  annulled  by  the  practice  of  pontiffs. 

« Du  Pin,  The  Works  of  Gerson,  ii,  pp.  54-72;  Schwab,  /.  Gerson,  pp.  1 71-178. 
'  Du  Pin,  ii,  pp.  201  sqq.;  Van  der  Hardt,  ii,  p.  265. 
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It  is  a  most  interesting  question  to  what  extent  the 
decrees  of  the  particidar  Council  of  Constance  are  infalli- 
ble, if  at  all.  The  answer  depends  upon  two  things :  first, 
whether,  after  all,  this  synod  was  oectunenical ;  and  second, 
what  Martin  V  meant  when  he  announced  that  he  would 
regard  the  acts  of  the  Council  valid  so  far  as  they  were  passed 
in  a  "condUar  way."  The  intention  of  the  Council  itself 
was  unmistakable.  Its  oecumenical  authority  extended 
from  its  first  session.  Catholic  writers  to-day  set  this  judg- 
ment aside.  They  date  its  oecumenical  character  from 
the  day  Gregory  XII  recognized  the  Council  as  oecumenical, 
that  is,  from  the  day  John  was  deposed  and  Gregory's 
resignation  went  into  effect  at  the  thirty-fifth  session. 
This  decision,  however,  does  not  imply  that  all  the  declara- 
tions made  by  the  Cotmcil  from  that  day  are  to  be  accepted. 
The  extent  to  which  they  are  to  be  accepted  depends  upon 
the  attitude  of  this  or  that  pope.  This  was  established 
when  in  the  closing  hours  of  the  Council  Martin  V  an- 
nounced that  he  would  regard  the  acts  valid  which  had  been 
passed  in  a  "condliar  way."  The  pope,  so  the  contention 
runs,  constituted  himself  the  judge  of  the  validity  of  con- 
dliar  acts.  In  other  words,  the  authority  of  the  supreme 
pontiff  is  above  the  authority  of  a  council  representing  the 
Church. 

This  almost  all  Catholic  writers  now  regard  as  the 
proper  interpretation  of  Martin's  word  "condliar."  Hefele 
and  Funk,  it  is  true,  express  the  opinion  that,  in  using 
the  word,  Martin  was  referring  only  to  the  Falkenberg 
incident  which  came  up  after  the  Council  was  adjotuned. 
However,  Funk  distinctly  limits  it  to  matters  of  dogma,  thus 
excluding  the  act  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  sessions.  Ddllinger 
took  the  word  canciliariter  as  opposed  to  nationaUter, — ^what 
was  done  in  the  sittings  of  the  Council  and  what  was  done 
in  the  "nations."  At  any  rate,  whatever  may  have  been 
Martin's  exact  meaning,  Martin's  successors  made  short 
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work  with  the  theory  of  conciliar  supremacy.  Eugene 
IV,  when  he  got  the  mastery  at  Perrara,  clearly  stated  that 
conciliar  decisions  are  to  be  accepted  only  so  far  as  they  do 
not  prejudice  the  law,  authority,  and  dignity  of  the  Apostolic 
See.  That  prince  of  opportunists,  iEneas  Sylvius,  raised 
to  the  papacy  under  the  name  of  Pius  II,  in  his  btdl  Exe- 
crabilis  of  1560,  went  further  and  pronounced  it  an  unheard 
of  abuse  to  appeal  from  a  papal  utterance  to  a  cotmdl,  and 
declared  excommunicate  any  one  who  was  affected  with 
this  pestiferous  virus  and  dared  to  make  such  an  appeal. 
Porty  years  after  its  adjournment  the  Coimdl  of  Constance 
was  utterly  routed  in  its  innermost  redoubt.  Innocent 
Ill's  theory  of  plenitude  poteskUis  residing  in  the  pope 
had  trittmphed.  Just  six  months  before  Luther  posted 
the  Theses,  1517,  Leo  X  reaffirmed  Boniface's  bull  Unam 
Sanctam.  Prierias,  his  chamberlain,  went  so  far  as  to 
announce  not  only  that  the  pope  was  superior  to  councils 
but  that  the  Scriptures  themselves  depend  for  their  authority 
upon  his  consent.  Later,  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
were  made  subject  for  their  interpretation  and  sanction 
to  the  Apostolic  See.  In  1 870,  an  end  seemed  to  be  put  to  all 
uncertainty,  when  Pius  IX  proclaimed  papal  infallibility 
as  a  dogma  of  the  Church  "divinely  revealed."  No  matter 
how  many  Gersons  and  Zabarellas,  assembled  together  in  a 
council,  may  agree,  an  Alexander  VI,  corrupt  as  he  may  be, 
may  set  them  all  aside. 

IV.  Church  Reform. — In  the  matter  of  church  reform 
the  Council  also  failed  completely,  and  this  was  the  second 
question  with  which  the  Cotmdl  had  been  called  to  deal. 
For  more  than  half  a  century  the  reformation  of  the  Church 
in  capite  et  membris  had  been  the  chief  watchword  of 
Western  Europe,  as  the  settlement  of  the  slavery  question 
was  with  us  a  half  century  ago.  The  corruption  practised 
in  the  administration  of  the  Church  called  forth  laments 
from  many  writers, — ^from  men  like  Nicolas  of  Clemanges, 
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Gerson,  and  Nieheim,  from  prophetesses  like  Catherine  of 
Siena  and  Brigitta  of  Sweden,  from  Petrarch  and  Alvajo 
Pelayo,  and  from  the  English  parliament  and  king.  The 
stain  of  the  Chtirch's  nakedness  was  portrayed  by  those 
near  the  seat  of  papal  authority  and  by  those  who  witnessed 
its  abuse  of  authority  from  afar.  When  he  entered  the  papal 
chambers  at  Avignon,  so  he  reports.  Bishop  Alvajo  Pelayo 
found  the  tables  full  of  gold  and  clerics  spending  their  time 
counting  and  weighing  coins.  Avignon  was  the  tmrivaled 
exchequer  in  Europe  imtil  Rome,  reestablished  as  a  compet- 
ing seat  of  papal  authority,  vied  with  it  in  simony  and  devices 
of  all  sorts  to  extract  money  and  to  secure  appointments 
for  aspiring  ecclesiastics.  "Pees"  was  the  first  word  the 
churchman  heard  on  entering  the  papal  city  and  the  last 
one  on  leaving  it.  Petrarch  called  Avignon  the  Western 
Babylon,  the  sewer  of  the  earth  in  which  was  contained 
everything  fearful  which  had  ever  existed  or  been  imagined 
by  a  disordered  mind.  It  was  the  deepest  gulf  of  awful 
simony,  the  insatiable  gulf,  so  the  prophetesses  bewailed,-^ 
the  vorago  pessima  horribUis  simonuB.  Adam  of  Usk  said 
of  the  pontiff  of  the  Roman  line,  Boniface  IX,  that  he  was 
gorged  with  simony  and  to  his  dying  day  remained  un- 
satisfied. 

The  cardinals  meeting  at  Livomo,  1408,  joined  in  the 
condemnation,  pronouncing  the  Church  corrupt  "from  the 
sole  of  the  feet  to  the  crown  of  the  head.  In  her  there  was 
no  [health  at  all."  Gerson  declared  that  her  state  was 
altogether  brutish  and  as  that  of  a  monstrous  offspring.' 
Incriminating  testimony  came  from  England  again  and 
again  saying  that  the  injustices  of  the  papal  see  were  bring- 
ing ruin  upon  religion. 

The  Commission  of  Reform,  appointed  early  in  the 
sittings  of  the  Council,  July,  141 5,  and  consisting  of  three 
cardinals  and  thirty-two  deputies  from  the  nations,  could 

'  Du  Pin,  ii,  p.  61. 
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hardly  have  expected  to  make  any  headway  tintil  after  the 
removal  of  the  three  popes.  The  proposition  made  by  the 
German  ** nation"  to  take  up  measures  of  reform  before 
proceeding  with  the  election  of  Martin  V  was  not  enter- 
tained. The  series  of  reforms  it  recommended — the  so- 
called  Avisamenta — ^included  the  restriction  of  the  ntmiber 
of  cardinals  to  eighteen  or,  at  most,  twenty-four,  distributed 
proportionally  among  the  nations.  The  corruption  of 
the  Chtirch  was  represented  as  having  begtm  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  before  the  Council  of  Constance  assembled. 
Prior  to  that  the  Church  had  enjoyed  flourishing  times. 

Pour  months  later,  January  20,  141 8,  Martin  himself 
offered  a  program  of  reform  restricting  the  college  of 
cardinals  to  twenty-four  members,  except  where  a  fair 
apportionment  of  them  among  the  different  nations  might 
call  for  the  appointment  of  a  larger  ntmiber,  and  annul- 
ling the  perpetual  indulgences  which  had  been  issued  from 
the  days  of  Gregory  XI.  The  program  was  discussed  in 
the  ** nations,"  but  did  not  come  to  a  vote  in  council. 
At  the  forty-third  session  seven  decrees  were  issued  tak- 
ing note  in  general  terms  of  simony  and  other  abuses,  but 
making  no  mention  of  the  size  of  the  college  of  cardinals. 

The  concordats  into  which  Martin  entered  with  Prance, 
Germany,  England,  and  Spain  were  in  some  measure  a  com- 
pensation for  the  failure  to  pass  definite  measures  of  reform. 
They  were,  however,  inadequate,  as  the  entire  method  of 
procedure  in  the  Church  was  left  to  arrangement  between 
the  supreme  pontiff  and  the  different  sovereigns,  while 
Christendom,  as  represented  in  a  council,  was  deprived 
of  a  voice  in  determining  what  those  methods  should  be. 

Of  the  three  councils,  called  the  Reformatory  Coimdls, 
the  Coimdl  of  Constance  was  altogether  the  most  note- 
worthy. And  yet,  in  the  matter  of  church  reform,  it  failed, — 
failed  utterly  to  make  its  influence  felt  in  legislation  adapted 
to  reduce  the  corruption  which  had  prevailed  in  the  adminis- 
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tration  of  the  Church.  It  also  failed  utterly  to  prevent  a 
still  deeper  degradation  of  the  papal  office  than  it  had  known 
in  the  fourteenth  century. 

Returning  to  Rome,  Martin  V  showed  his  indifference 
to  the  need  of  reform  by  using  his  office  to  advance  his 
relatives  and  friends  "beyond  what  is  allowable, "  as  Pastor 
remarks.    The  careers  of  the  popes,  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  fifteenth  century  and  down  to  the  reigns  of  Clement 
VII  and  Paul  Famese  in  the  succeeding  century,  were  in 
glaring  contrast  to  the  warm  hope  and  high  ptupose  with 
which  the  Council  of  Constance  had  assembled.    Here  and 
there  during  the  half  century,  1 450-1 500,  voices  were  heard  in 
favor  of  reform — the  voice  of  Nicolas  of  Cusa,  to  whom 
Janssen  gives  so  prominent  a  place,  and  the  voice  of  Savona- 
rola.   But  what  did  these  voices  avail  compared  with  the 
lives  of  Sixtus  IV  and  Alexander  Borgia  and  Leo  X  and 
Clement  VII  and  Paul  III,  with  their  mistresses  and  family 
scandals,  political  intrigues  and  duplicity,  their  greed  in 
heaping  worldly  honors  and  titles  on  their  children  and 
relatives,  their  inquisitions  and  crusades  against  witches 
and  the  Waldenses,  their  extravagance  calling  for  loans 
even  to  the  pawning  of  the  papal  tiara,  the  sale  of  cardinals' 
hats,  and  the  traffic  in  indulgences!    Not  till  the  Coxmcil  of 
Trent  was  provision  made  for  the  correction  of  abuses.     In 
the  meantime  a  reformation,  starting  in  the  far  North  and 
xmbacked  by  ecclesiastical  authority,  shook  the  Church  to 
its  very  foundations,  a  reformation  which  included  doctrine 
as  well  as  priestly  and  papal  practice. 

V.  Heresy. — In  one  other  respect  the  Cotmdl  of 
Constance  failed  utterly — the  effort  to  crush  out  heresy. 
The  burning  of  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague  and  the  con- 
demnation of  Wydif 's  bones  to  be  dug  up  and  burnt  con- 
stitute a  dark  tragedy.  Many,  to  whom  the  names  of  the 
martyrs  of  the  early  church  are  unknown,  know  of  these 
three   heretics,    so-called,    English   and    Bohemian.    The 
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mortal  blow  which  the  Council  thought  it  was  dealing  to 
heretical  depravity  has  in  these  late  generations  aided  to 
fruitage  the  principle  of  freedom  of  thought  and  the  rights 
of  conscience.  Not  a  voice  was  raised  in  the  Council,  so 
far  as  we  know,  on  behalf  of  Huss  and  Jerome.  By  a  imani- 
mous  decree  they  were  sentenced  and  given  over  to  the 
civil  power  for  the  ptmishment  due  ecclesiastical  dissenters, 
and  the  writings  of  Wyclif  consigned  to  the  flames.  In  141 8, 
Martin  V  coupled  the  three  as  foxes  having  their  tails 
boimd  together — caudds  coUigatas  habentes. 

In  connection  with  these  sentences,  the  Council  an- 
noxmced  two  principles  as  vicious  as  were  the  sentences 
themselves.  It  denied  to  laymen  the  right  to  partake  of 
the  cup  and  pronounced  excommunicate  priests  offering 
the  cup'  to  laymen.  And,  in  view  of  the  criticisms  going 
about  in  regard  to  Sigismund's  safe-conduct,  it  declared 
all  bonds  and  promises  whatsoever  made  with  heretics  null 
and  void. 

Among  the  notable  decisions  history  has  reversed  is  the 
decision  of  Constance  against  Huss.  A  hundred  years 
after  the  Council,  in  a  letter  to  Luther  dated  April  28,  1520, 
Crotus  Rubeanus  wrote:  '*John  Huss  has  come  to  life 
again  after  having  been  dead  so  long.  He  is  not  dead.  He 
will  live  as  long  as  truth  lives."  Huss*  very  words  rise  up 
in  condemnation  of  his  sentence — words  such  as  these, 
'*Not  custom  are  we  to  follow  but  Christ's  example,"  and 
again,  ''I  cannot  retract  lest  I  offend  against  God  and  my 
conscience."  The  councilors  committed  his  soul  to  the 
devil,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  in  all  history  mortal  man 
has  accomplished  so  much  by  his  death  as  did  the  Bohemian 
reformer  and  martyr.  Gerson  justified  the  condemnation 
of  Huss  to  the  penalty  of  death,  declaring  that  the  erring 
should  ''be  punished  and  exterminated  in  the  flames."' 
But  iEneas  Sylvius,  equally  orthodox,  left  a  testimonial 

*  Du  Pin,  ii,  p.  277. 
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which  abides  like  the  bowlder  marking  the  spot  where  Huss 
and  Jerome  suffered.  "With  a  steadfast  spirit,**  he  wrote, 
**both  suffered  death  and,  as  if  invited  to  a  feast,  so  they 
hastened  to  the  stake.  Never  was  philosopher  reported  to 
have  endtired  death  with  such  composure  and  bravery  as 
did  these  two  men  the  flames."  Throughout  Bohemia  the 
purity  of  Huss'  life  was  never  called  in  question.  The 
religious  influence  he  exerted  over  his  people  was  very 
distinct.  It  was  a  rare  testimony  to  a  teacher's  power 
when  the  four  hundred  and  fifty-two  Bohemian  noblemen, 
replying  to  the  Coimcil  of  Constance's  act,  pledged  them- 
selves to  the  free  preaching  on  their  domains  of  the  truths 
for  which  their  fellow  coimtr3mian  had  stood.  The  Bohemi- 
an heresy  was  not  crushed.  It  remained  to  plague  Europe, 
and  a  hundred  years  after  Huss'  death  the  term  "Bohemian " 
was  a  synonym  for  ecclesiastical  disobedience  and  heretical 
depravity. 

In  his  sermon  on  the  day  of  Huss'  appearance  before  the 
Coimcil  in  the  Cathedral  the  bishop  of  Lodi  represented  the 
extermination  of  heretics  as  a  work  most  pleasing  to  God. 
The  prisoner,  he  said,  was  as  bad  as  Arius  and  worse  than 
Sabellius.  A  century  later  the  memory  of  Huss  was  taken 
up  in  the  Protestant  movement  and  he  was  lifted  up  by  it 
to  a  place  among  the  flaming  witnesses  to  the  pure  Gospel. 
Through  Luther  Huss  was  brought  to  life  again  and  given 
a  place  in  the  history  of  the  world's  progress.  In  noble 
self-renunciation  Luther  welcomed  the  condemned  preacher 
of  Prague  as  his  coadjutor. 

Inasmuch  as  the  fotir  htmdredth  anniversary  of  the 
Reformation  has  recently  been  celebrated,  I  will  call  to 
mind  the  different  stages  in  Luther's  recognition  of  Huss. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  in  no  wise  did  the 
Protestant  Reformer  get  his  message  from  Huss  or  Wydif . 
That  message  he  got  in  the  arduous  study  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment carried  on  in  his  cell  in  preparation  for  his  daily  lectures. 
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and  with  the  gtudance  of  Augustine.  The  very  utmost  that 
can  be  said  is  that  Luther  was  encouraged  in  his  course  by 
the  memory  of  Huss. 

Before  1 5 1 7  Luther  looked  upon  Huss  as  an  arrant  heretic. 
In  that  period  of  his  life  he  would  have  been  the  first,  so  he 
declared  in  later  years,  to  carry  fagots  to  consume  a  heretic. 
As  a  student  at  Erfurt,  finding  a  copy  of  Huss'  sermons,  he 
read,  wondering  why  the  Bohemian  preacher  should  have 
been  pronounced  a  heretic,  so  evangelical  did  the  sermons 
seem  to  him  to  be.  The  only  explanation  he  could  give 
at  the  time  was  that  the  sermons  had  been  prepared  before 
Huss'  mind  had  been  poisoned  with  heretical  infection. 
The  volttme  he  hastily  put  aside  as  a  thing  too  black  for  the 
rays  of  the  sun  to  shine  upon. 

At  the  colloquy  with  £ck  at  Leipzig,  Jxme,  1519,  the 
Bohemian  heresy  played  a  prominent  part.  Luther  was 
brought  face  to  face  by  his  opponent  with  the  sentence  of 
the  Council  of  Constance  condemning  the  Hussite  articles. 
Luther  was  defending  the  Greek  schismatics  as  members 
of  the  Church  on  the  grcfund  of  Scripture  and  of  the  Council 
of  Nice,  which  recognized  the  African  Church  as  well  as  the 
Roman  Church.  By  papal  decretals  of  recent  date,  he 
contended,  had  the  Roman  Church  come  to  make  claim  to 
be  the  superior  of  other  churches  or  the  only  Church.  As  a 
skilled  debater,  Eck  seized  his  opportunity,  charging  Luther 
with  being  a  "Bohemian."  In  spite  of  Luther's  protest  his 
opponent  pressed  his  charge  again  and  again  until  he  forced 
from  Luther  the  confession  that  one  at  least  of  the  articles 
condemned  at  Constance  was  most  evangelical,  namely, 
that  the  Church  is  the  totality  of  the  elect.  This  Luther 
declared  to  be  an  article  of  Augustine  as  well  as  of  Huss. 
But  it  was  plain  that  the  assertion  involved  the  denial  of  the 
infallibility  of  oecumenical  councils.  A  year  before  the 
colloquy  took  place,  Eck  in  his  Obelisks  had  called  Luther 
a  "fanatical  Hussite."    He  now  boasted  of  having  proved 
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his  charge.  On  the  other  hand,  Luther  at  Leipzig  affirmed 
that  he  "did  not  wish  to  defend  the  Bohemian  schism,  nor 
was  he  able  to  do  so."  Eck's  thrust  was  made  more  deadly 
by  the  audience  gathered  to  listen  to  the  debate.  In  it  were 
Bohemians,  some  of  them,  Eck  afterwards  wrote,  sent  from 
Bohemia  to  give  support  to  Luther.  In  his  defense  of  his 
statements  at  Leipzig  written  within  three  months  after  the 
colloquy,  Luther  openly  declared  in  favor  of  other  opinions 
held  by  Huss  and  challenged  his  opponents  to  deny  Huss' 
contention  that  acts  done  by  priests  or  magistrates  while 
they  are  in  mortal  sin  are  invalid. 

A  year  later  in  his  Address  to  the  German  Nobles,  June, 
1520,  Luther  went  much  further.  Addressing  himself  to 
the  sentence  passed  upon  Huss  and  Jerome,  he  declared  that 
in  their  condemnation  to  death  a  solemn  oath  had  been 
broken  and  in  his  own  bold  way  annotmced  the  principle 
that  faith  is  to  be  kept  even  with  the  devil.  The  Bohemians 
were  to  be  overcome  not  with  fire  but  with  the  Scriptures. 
"John  Huss,"  he  wrote,  "I  will  not  call  a  martyr  and  a 
saint  but  I  will  say  his  teachings  were  imjustly  con- 
demned."' 

A  short  time  before  he  wrote  this  appeal,  Luther  had 
read  John  Huss*  work' On  the  Church.  The  copy  of  this 
treatise,  sent  him  from  Bohemia  in  the  stunmer  or  fall  of 
1 5 19,  was  left  tmread  for  a  number  of  months.  At  last, 
he  took  it  up  and  to  his  astonishment  became  aware  that 
his  own  opinions  agreed  with  those  of  the  Bohemian  heretic. 
This  discovery  he  was  quick  to  avow  in  a  letter  written  to 
Spalatin, February,  1520.  "Unawares,"  he  wrote,  "I  have 
been  teaching  and  holding  all  the  things  taught  by  Huss. 

'  Weimar  Ed.  of  Luther's  Works,  ii,  p.  275,  and  the  letters  describing  the 
Leipzig  discussion  written  by  Melanchthon,  Mosellanus,  and  Eck:  Smith, 
LiUher's  Correspondence,  pp.  205,  257,  etc.  Eck  wrote:  "Luther  defended 
the  Greeks  and  declared  some  of  the  articles  of  the  Bohemians  condemned 
at  Constance  to  be  most  Christian  and  even  evangelical." 
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To  be  brief,  we  all  are  Hussites  without  knowing  it.     Paul 
and  Augustine  were  Hussites  to  the  letter." 

From  now  on  Luther  was  bold  to  identify  himself  openly 
with  Huss.  Consequences  were  not  considered.  It  was 
simply  a  matter  of  truth.  The  Cotmdl  of  Constance  was 
wholly  wrong.  Huss  was  wholly  right  and  right  because 
his  views  were  in  accord  with  the  Scriptures.  In  1521' 
Luther  wrote  that  the  Greeks  and  the  Bohemians  were  of  all 
Christians  the  best.    They  dispensed  the  cup  to  the  laity. 

Formerly  [he  went  on],  I  said  some  of  the  articles  of  John 
Huss  were  evangelical.  Now  I  say  not  only  some  of  them  but 
that  all  the  articles  of  John  Huss  condemned  at  Constance 
are  wholly  Christian,  and  in  condemning  John  Huss,  the  End- 
Christ  and  his  followers  condemned  the  Holy  Gospel  and  put  in 
its  stead  the  teaching  of  the  dragon  of  hell. 

In  this  treatise  (p.  439)  he  again  declared  that  to  bum 
heretics  is  against  the  will  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

This  was  good  Lutheran  style.    The  world  understood 
Cardinal  Aleander  wrote   that    Luther  had  "avowed  all 
the  doctrines  of  Huss"  and  suggested  that  if  the  Diet  of 
Worms,  which  was  impending,  allowed  Luther  to  go  free 
the  heretic  would  probably  seek  refuge  in  Bohemia. 

At  Worms,  Luther's  teachings  were  officially  coupled 
with  those  of  Huss.  Cochlaeus  represented  the  general 
judgment  when  he  pronoimced  Huss  worse  than  a  Jew, — a 
Tartar  and  Turk  and  a  Sodomite.  Luther,  on  the  other 
hand,  took  the  maligned  man  fully  under  his  protection. 
His  concluding  words  at  the  Diet  were  in  immediate  answer 
to  an  address  associating  him  with  Huss.  Offering  Luther 
a  final  chance  to  save  himself,  John  von  Eck  in  the  Diet's 
name  stated  that  Luther's  opinions  had  been  put  under  the 
ban  at  Constance  when  Huss  and  Wydif  were  condenmed. 

*  Grund  und  Ursach,  Weimar  Ed.,  vii,  p.  395  ^»- 
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If  Luther  would  recant  these  teachings,  he  doubted  not,  so 
the  speaker  said,  that  the  Emperor  would  graciously  deal 
with  Luther's  works  in  which  these  teachings  were  not 
found.  Thus,  before  this  august  dvil  tribunal  Huss  was 
on  trial  again.  And  Luther,  true  to  himself  and  true  to 
Huss,  replied:  ''It  is  evident  that  councils  have  erred  and 
contradicted  one  another.  Unless  I  am  persuaded  by  argu- 
ments of  reason  or  from  the  Scriptures  I  will  not  recant." 
This  was  the  answer  given  in  plain  terms,  as  John  von  Eck 
had  asked. ' 

The  last  chapter  in  Luther's  treatment  of  Huss  is  bound 
up  in  the  three  prefaces  which  Luther  wrote  in  1536  and 
1537  to  as  many  editions  of  some  of  Huss'  works.  In  these 
prefaces  he  bore  the  highest  testimony  to  Huss'  pious  life 
and  the  noble  witness  Huss  had  borne  to  Christian  truth. 
Among  the  testimonies  given  by  man  to  his  fellow  man 
there  is  perhaps  nothing  finer. 

If  John  Huss  [so  he  wrote],  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  heretic, 
then  scarcely  may  any  one  be  f  otmd  upon  whom  the  stm  has  ever 
shone  who  deserves  to  be  called  a  Christian.  If  he  who  in  the 
agony  of  death  invoked  the  Son  of  God,  who  suffered  on  our 
behalf,  and  who  gave  himself  up  to  the  flames  with  such  faith 
and  constancy  for  Christ's  cause, — if  he  was  not  one  of  Christ's 
martyrs,  then  who  may  be  saved? 

In  putting  Huss  and  Jerome  to  death  the  Council  of 
Constance  made  a  huge  mistake.  It  asserted  as  the  Church's 
prerogative  the  right  to  discredit  and  crush  heresy  by  silenc- 
ing heretics  with  physical  imprisonment  and  death.  Here 
modem  thought  fights  against  the  great  Council  by  insisting 
upon  the  rights  of  the  individual  man  to  the  free  exercise 
of  his  conscience.  The  Cotmdl  refused  Huss'  appeal  to  be 
shown  his  error  out  of  the  Scriptures.    Here  Protestantism 

*  See  the  letters  of  Aleander  and  Contaiini  bearing  on  Luther's  testimony 
to  Huss  at  Worms.    Smith,  op.  cU.,  pp.  5^9,  538. 
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fights  against  the  great  Council  by  insisting  that  every  man 
has  the  right  to  read  the  Scriptures  for  himself  and  to  make 
them  the  final  rule  of  his  religious  belief.  Both  judgments 
have  become  the  pronounced  opinion  of  one  half  of  Western 
Christendom. 
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PREFATORY  NOTE 

"THE  following  paper,  read  by  title  at  the  meeting  of  the 
*  American  Society  of  Church  History  held  in  New  York 
City  on  the  27th  of  December,  191 5,  has  been  revised,  and 
is  now  published  by  direction  of  the  Editorial  Committee. 

The  only  attempt  to  survey  the  whole  subject  which  the 
writer  has  found  is  the  brief  sketch  by  Dr.  Samuel  Simpson, 
"Early  Ministerial  Training  in  America"  (in  Papers  of 
the  American  Society  of  Church  History^  Second  Series,  vol. 
ii,  1910,  pp.  1 15-129),  which  has  been  very  useful  as  an  in- 
troduction. Special  sections  of  the  subject  have  also  been 
presented  recently  by  Dr.  Frederick  G.  Gotwald,  Early 
American  Lutheran  Theological  Education,  1745-1845  (re- 
printed from  The  Lutheran  Quarterly,  January,  1916),  and 
by  Professor  Jesse  Johnson,  "Early  Theological  Education 
West  of  the  Alleghanies"  (in  Papers  of  the  American  Society 
of  Church  History,  Second  Series,  vol.  v,  1917,  pp.  1 19-130). 

The  present  treatise  was  first  written  in  1914,  and  pre- 
sented in  May  of  that  year  to  the  Factdty  of  the  Hartford 
Theological  Seminary  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  in  partial 
fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy.  The  author  acknowledges  his  obligation  to 
Professor  Curtis  M.  Geer  and  to  Professor  Edwin  Knox 
Mitchell,  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Hartford  Seminary,  for  their 
encouragement  and  gtiidance  in  its  preparation.  He  also 
appreciates  the  help  of  Professor  William  Walker  Rockwell, 
of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  the  City  of  New  York, 
who  revised  certain  sections  of  it  and  added  much  of  the 
material  on  Dutch  education,  and  also  some  of  the  longer 
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notes.    For  the  facts  alleged  and  the  conclusions  announced, 
the  writer,  however,  is  alone  responsible. 

There  remains  the  pleasant  duty  of  thanking  for  many 
courtesies  the  libraries  of  the  following  institutions:  the 
Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  Hartford,  Connecticut; 
the  University  of  Chicago;  the  Southern  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary,  Louisville,  Kentucky;  the  Western  Theological 
Seminary,  Chicago ;  the  McCormick  Theological  Seminary, 
Chicago;  and  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York. 


THE  TRAINING  OF  THE  PROTESTANT  MINISTRY 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA,  BE- 
FORE THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARIES 

By  William  Orpheus  Shewmaker 
mtroducnon:  the  period  and  its  divisions 

THE  Protestant  ministry  in  the  United  States  extends 
back  over  three  hundred  years;  the  present  study 
covers  the  first  two  hundred.  For  the  sake  of  simplicity  the 
seventeenth  and  the  eighteenth  centuries  are  treated  suc- 
cessively. A  stricter  division  might  terminate  the  first 
part  of  the  period  with  the  founding  of  the  College  of  William 
and  Mary  in  1693,  or  with  the  establishment  of  Yale  College 
in  1701;  and  might  end  the  second  part  either  with  the 
opening  of  the  first  theological  seminary,  or  with  the  early 
nineteenth  century,  when  the  practice  of  attending  the 
seminaries  had  become  general.  These  dates,  however, 
fall  so  dose  to  1700  and  to  1800  that  it  will  suf5ce  to  treat 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  successively. 


FROM   THE  FOUNDING  OF  THE   FIRST  SETTLEMENT  TO  THE 
CLOSE  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 

I.    The  Anglican  Ministry  in  Virginia 

The  first  permanent  Protestant  ministry  in  America  was 
that  of  the  first  permanent  English  colony  in  the  country, 
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and  was  contemporaneous  with  the  founding  of  that  colony. 
For  the  expedition  of  1607  brought,  as  its  minister,  the 
Reverend  Robert  Hunt,  who  served  as  the  first  pastor,  at 
JamestowQ,  Virginia.  His  successors  there,  and  those  who 
became  pastors  elsewhere  in  the  colony,  were  all,  like  him, 
dergjmien  of  the  Church  of  England.  Most  of  them  had 
already  served  the  Church  in  their  native  country;  some  of 
them  were  well  advanced  in  years. 

(a)  Its  Numbers 

Throughout  the  seventeenth  centiuy  the  number  of  the 
Virginia  clergy  appears  never  to  have  been  large.  But  the 
dose  study  of  the  careers  of  the  individual  dergymen  which 
might  be  inferred  as  possible  because  of  this  fact  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  made.  It  has  been  so  far  found  impos- 
sible because  of  the  scantiness  of  the  records  that  have  sur- 
vived concerning  them. '  The  facts  as  to  certain  of  them 
have,  however,  been  suffidently  well  established,  especially 
by  the  researches  of  certain  scholars  in  recent  years. 

The  object  of  this  inquiry  is  their  academic  training, 
using  the  term  to  include  any  post-collegiate  training  for  the 
work  of  the  ministry.  The  fact  of  their  ordination  as 
Anglican  dergjmien  is  in  favor  of  the  presumption  that  they 
all  had  university  training.  But  it  is  not  by  itself  proof.' 
Evidence  of  it  must  be  sought  elsewhere.  The  natural 
place  to  seek  this  is  the  official  records  of  the  universities  of 
England.    Where  these  are  complete  and  dear,  as  pub- 

* "  The  early  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  colony  is  probably  more  inoom- 
plete  than  the  secular.  .  .  .  In  the  reports  the  ministers  are  not  designated  by 
their  title,  'Reverend'  or  'Rev.,'  and  therefore  I  do  not  know  how  many  were 
living  in  1625;  .  .  .  . "  (Alexander  Brown,  The  First  Republic  in  America,  pp. 
630-631.)  In  1675  Bishop  Compton  reported  "scarce  four  Ministers  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  all  the  vast  tract  of  America. "  Digest  of  the  Records 
of  ike  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  1701-1893  (Second 
Edition). 

'See  below,  p.  99. 
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lished,  they  have  been  taken  as  sufficient;  where  there  is 
question,  the  decision  of  certain  authorities  has  been 
accepted. 

{b)  Evidence  of  Its  Training 

Rev.  Robert  Hunt  is,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Lyon  G.  Tyler, 
probably  the  one  of  that  name  who  was  Master  of  Arts  of 
one  of  the  universities  in  England. '  It  is  known  that  he 
brought  a  Ubrary  with  him.  His  intmiediate  successor  (1610) 
was  Richard  Buck,  a  graduate  of  Oxford.'  Alexander 
Whitaker,  who  came  in  161 1,  was  a  Master  of  Arts  of  Cam- 
bridge^; of  which  university  was  also  Mr.  Glover,  whose 
arrival  was  in  this  period.  ^  Rev.  Hawte  Wyatt  (1621)  was 
a  Master  of  Arts  of  Oxford.  ^  Of  Prands  Bolton  and  Robert 
Staples,  who  came  about  the  same  time,  it  is  safe  to  infer 
that  they  were  men  of  education;  for  of  the  former,  it  is 
said  that  he  was  highly  recommended  to  the  London  Com- 
pany "for  piety  and  learning";  and  of  the  other,  that  the 
Company  was  urged  "by  twenty  conspicuous  divines  to 
secure  his  services. "  * 

Among  those  arriving  somewhat  later  were  Philip  Mal- 
lory,  M.A.,  Thomas  Hampton,  B.A.,  of  Oxford';  Justinian 
Aylmer,  probably  of  the  same;  Morgan  Godwin,  B.A.,  of 
Oxford;  Rowland  Jones,  and  John  Clayton,  of  Oxford,  and 
James  Blair,  M.A.,  of  Edinburgh.  Later  still,  at  and  about 
the  end  of  the  centtuy,  there  appear  Bartholomew  Yates, 
Peter   Kippax,  Cope  Doyley,  Emmanuel  Jones,  St.  John 

'  Lyon  G.  Tyler,  The  Cradle  cf  ike  RefmbUc,  p.  135;  see  also  C.  H.  Cooper 
and  T.  Cooper,  Athena  CantabrigieHses,  ii,  p.  493,  and  Alumni  Oxamenses, 
vol.  ii,  p.  77a.  *  Ibid, 

»  P.  A.  Bruce,  InstUnHonal  History  cf  Virginia  in  the  Seoenleenth  Cenhtry, 
voL  i,  p.  196.  4  Tyler,  loc.  cU,  <  Alumni  Oxonienses,  s.  v, 

*  Bruce,  op.  cil.,  p.  199.  The  records  of  the  Virginia  Company  of  London 
call  him  simply  Mr.  Bolton.  "He  may  have  been  the  Robert  Bolton,  who 
in  1609,  took  the  degree  of  A.B.  at  Oxford"  (B.  D.  Neill,  NoUs  on  the 
Virgima  Colomal  Clergy.    Philadelphia,  1877,  p.  8). 
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Shropshire,  all  Bachelors  of  Arts  of  Oxford,'  and  James 
Clark, '  who,  though  his  education  does  not  appear  to  be 
definitely  known  yet  is  described  as  "distinguished  for 
culture, "  which  seems  to  justify  the  inference  of  a  tmiversity 
training.  In  1619,  when  there  were  just  five  pastors  known 
to  have  been  then  in  Virginia,  including  two  who  acted 
as  pastors  but  who  had  not  been  ordained,  one  of  these 
latter  was  Samuel  Maycock,  of  Cambridge.  ^ 

(c)  Attainments  and  Abilities 

The  attainments  and  abilities  of  some  of  these,  and  of 
others  whose  training  is  not  so  well  known,  are  well  estab- 
lished. Glover  was  an  approved  minister  in  England  before 
he  came  to  America.  Hawte  Wyatt,  upon  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, was  appointed  to  a  living.  Thomas  Harrison,  first  a 
minister  in  the  colony  in  1640,  became  a  Puritan,  returned  to 
England,  and  was  chaplain  to  Henry  Cromwell  in  Ireland. 
Philip  Mallory  was  son-in-law  to  Robert  Batte,  Vice- 
master  of  Oxford,  and  is  judged  to  have  been  the  virtual 
head  of  the  Church  in  the  colony  at  this  early  time  (1656), 
having  been  appointed  jointly  with  Roger  Green  to  examine 
into  the  competency  of  all  the  ministers  then  in  Virginia. 
The  standing  of  Green  is  also  indicated  by  this  appointment. 
He  was  the  author  of  the  pamphlet,  Virginia's  Cure,  or  an 
advisive  concerning  Virginia,  discovering  the  true  ground  of 
the  Church's  unhappiness,  1661.^ 

Rowland  Jones  is  called  in  his  epitaph  **  pastor  primus  et 
dilectissimusy  John  Clayton  was  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  after  his  return  to  England  wrote  letters  con- 
cerning some  of  the  natural  features  of  Virginia,  which  were 
published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society,*  while  James 

'  For  the  Oxford  graduates,  see  Alumni  Oxanienses. 

'  Bruce,  op,  cU,,  p.  203. 

« Ihid.  4  Tyler,  op.  cU.,  pp.  137-141. 

<  Ibid.,  p.  143;  Bruce,  op.  cil.,  p.  aoi. 
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Blair,  the  Commissary  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  was  the 
foimder  and  first  president  of  William  and  Mary  College. 
His  attainments,  abilities,  and  influence  are  too  generally 
known  to  require  further  emphasis. ' 

By  this  time  the  Episcopal  Church  had  begun  to  develop 
in  Maryland.  A  few  years  after  Blair's  appointment  in 
Virginia,  Thomas  Bray  was  appointed  to  a  corresponding 
position  in  Maryland.  His  work  for  the  advancement  of 
learning  among  the  clergy  of  that  colony  is  well  known. 
He  spent  the  first  four  years  of  his  office  in  England  making 
energeftic  efforts  to  secure  a  fit  body  of  recruits  for  the 
ministry  in  Maryland,  and  the  establishment  of  parochial 
libraries  for  their  use.  He  succeeded  in  bringing  the  num- 
ber of  ministers  in  the  colony  up  to  sixteen,  and  in  collecting 
thirty-nine  libraries.* 


(d)  Places  of  Training 

It  will  be  observed  that  those  of  the  Anglican  ministry  in 
America  in  the  regions  where  it  was  strongest  at  this  period, 
whose  training  is  positively  known,  were,  with  the  exception 
of  James  Blair,  trained  either  at  Oxford  or  at  Cambridge. 
It  is  safe  to  infer  that  as  many  of  the  others  as  had  imiversity 
training  had  received  it  at  one  or  the  other  of  these  in- 
stitutions. ^ 


'  D.  B.  Motley,  Life  of  Commissary  James  Blair,  1901. 

"  American  Church  History  Series,  vol.  i,  p.  65;  Thomas  Bray,  Biblictheca 
Parochialis,  the  whole  book. 

3  "Some  had  been  educated  in  Scotland,  but  a  very  much  larger  number  had 
emigrated  from  England,  where  they  had  first  seen  the  light,  and  where  they 
had  received  their  first  lessons  in  letters  and  theology."  Bruce,  InsHttaional 
History  of  Virginia  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  vol.  i,  p.  116.  The  names  of 
those  Anglican  ministers  who  received  through  the  Bishop  of  London  a  bounty 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  voyage  to  America  are  listed  by  G.  Potheigill, 
A  List  of  Emigrant  Ministers  to  America,  1690-1811,  London,  1904. 
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2.    The  Ministry  of  the  Dutch 

The  next  Protestant  ministry  established  in  America  was 
that  of  the  Dutch  in  their  settlements  in  what  is  now  New 
York.    It  was  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Holland. 

(a)  Its  Numbers 

It  was  throughout  this  period  quite  small  in  ntunbers. 
Until  1664  there  had  been,  all  told,  fifteen  Dutch  ministers 
who  had  been  appointed  to  serve  in  one  way  or  another  in  the 
colony. '  At  that  date  there  were  only  six  actually  serving 
as  pastors.  In  1676  there  were  only  three.*  To  1700  there 
had  been  thirty-three  in  all,  including  the  Huguenots.  ^  The 
facts  as  to  their  careers  are  better  known  than  are  those  of 
the  Episcopal  ministry  of  the  same  period. 

(b)  Evidence  of  Us  Training 

The  data  concerning  the  academic  training  of  these  men 
have  been  tabulated,  so  far  as  they  could  be  ascertained 
from  the  matriculation  books  of  the  tmiversities  of  Leyden, 
Utrecht,  and  Groningen.  If  the  records  of  other  tmiversities 
had  been  consulted,  the  proportion  of  ministers  known  to 
have  enjoyed  some  university  training  would  be  larger. 
Thirteen  had  studied  at  Leyden,  then  perhaps  the  most 
distinguished  school  of  reformed  theology  on  the  Continent. 
Second  to  Leyden  was  Utrecht,  with  six  men  listed, 
four  of  whom  had  studied  at  Leyden  also.  * 

There  is  more  information  available  about  the  Dutch 
universities  than  there  is  about  the  corresponding  French 

'  See  the  list  in  E.  T.  Corwin,  A  Manual  of  the  Reformed  Ckurch  in  America 
(fourth  edition),  p.  1045. 

'  American  Church  History  Series,  vol.  viii,  pp.  57,  74. 

<  Corwin,  Manual,  p.  1045  f . 

4  Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America,  4th  ed.,  1902,  p. 
1045  £.;  cf.  Ecdesiastical  Records  of  the  Stale  of  New  York,  vi,  pp.  4405-4413. 
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''academies/'  Two  at  least  of  the  French  Reformed  Minis- 
ters who  settled  in  America  in  the  seventeenth  century  had 
enjoyed  imiversity  training :  Pierre  Daill6,  who  came  out  in 
1683,  had  been  professor  in  the  academy  at  Saumur,  the  most 
liberal  Huguenot  school  of  theology;  and  Jacques  Lraborei, 
who  came  in  1699,  had  completed  a  theological  course  in 
Geneva  in  1688.  *  The  probability  is  that  most  of  the  French 
Reformed  ministers  had  enjoyed  some  academic  training. 

The  Dutch  did  not  refuse  to  ordain  a  few  good  men  who 
had  not  had  the  advantages  of  imiversity  training.'  The 
Church  Order  of  Dort  (1619)  provided  that  with  synodical 
consent  a  dassis  ntiight  examin)e  pious  and  discreet  school- 
masters, mechanics,  and  others  who  had  not  been  regular 
students.  If  they  were  found  worthy ,  the  dassis  nwght  then 
prescribe  a  course  of  private  study  for  them,  *  *  after  which  they 
shall  be  dealt  with  as  shall  be  judged  condudve  to  edifica- 
tion."«    In  1638  the  Synod  of  North  Holland  ruled  that  this 

^Corwin,  Manual,  pp.  401,  563. 

*  See  W.  Goeters,  Die  VorhereUung  des  Pietismus  in  der  reformierien  Kirche 
der  Niederlande,  Leipzig,  191 1,  p.  30.  In  the  nineteenth  century  the  law  was 
stricter.  A  royal  decree  of  181 5  (art.  116)  barred  from  admission  to  the 
ministry  everyone  who  had  not  academic  degrees  and  everyone  who  had  not 
heard  the  prescribed  lectures  (H.  M.  C.  Van  Oosterzee,  De  Nederlandsche 
Hervarmde  Kerk  in  hare  inrigting  en  bestuur,  Schiedam,  1 861,  p.  54). 

'  Church  Order  art.  8,  translated  in  Ecclesiastical  Records,  vi,  p.  4219;  cf, 
G.  Brandt,  History  of  the  Reformation  .  ,  ,  in  and  about  the  Low-Countries^ 
iii,  London,  1722,  p.  316.  The  Church  Order  is  in  the  Post- Acta  Synodalia 
adopted  by  the  S3niod  of  Dort  after  the  foreign  delegates  had  gone  home  (see 
Corwin,  Digest  of  Constitutional  and  Synodical  Legislation  of  the  Reformed  Church 
in  America,  New  York,  1906,  p.  512  f.).  On  early  provincial  editions  of  the 
Church  Order  see  W.  P.  C.  Knuttel,  Nederlandsche  Bildiographie  van  Kerh* 
geschiedenis,  Amsterdam,  1889,  p.  5  (s.v.  Acta,  1668),  p.  126  and  p.  164  f.  The 
Post- Acta  have  been  published  in  Latin  and  in  Dutch,  with  copious  annotations, 
by  H.  H.  Kuyper,  De  Post' Acta  of  nahandelingen  van  de  nationale  Synode  van 
Dordrecht,  Amsterdam,  1899.  1"^^  Church  Order  was  binding  on  the  French- 
speaking  or  Walloon  churches  also.  The  French  text  is  given  in  the  Livre 
synodal  contenant  les  articles  rSsdus  dans  les  synode  s  des  Eglises  VKdlonnes  des 
Pays-Bas.  Publii  par  la  Commission  de  Vhistoire  des  Eglises  waUonnes,  i,  La 
Haye  (1896),  pp.  268-276. 
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standard  should  still  be  maintained,  and  that  no  one  not 
properly  called  should  preach  or  administer  the  sacraments 
on  the  ntiission  field  "except  in  some  great  necessity."' 

The  procedure  in  the  cases  of  persons  who  had  not  had 
the  necessary  tmiversity  training  may  be  traced  in  detail 
in  the  career  of  Johannes  Comelissen  Backer,  who,  prior  to 
his  ordination  in  1642  was  required  to  preach  several  sermons 
before  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam,  and  to  pass  an  examination 
on  the  fundamentals  of  the  Christian  religion.  * 

(c)  AUainments  and  Abilities 

The  attainments  and  abilities  of  many  of  the  Dutch 
ministers  are  well  known.  Jonas  Michaelius,  whose  stay  in 
the  country  was  only  some  three  years,  seems  to  have  been 
a  man  of  force  and  influence,  as  was  certainly  Johannes 
Megapolensis,  the  first  Protestant  cessionary  to  the  Ameri- 
can Indians.  Samuel  Drisius  could  preach  in  German, 
French,  English,  or  Dutch,  and  had  been  the  minister  of 
the  Dutch  Church  at  Austin  Friars,  London.  He  came  to 
America  in  1652.  An  arrival  of  the  same  year  was  Gideon 
Schaats,  who  had  been  a  schoolmaster  at  Beest.  John  T. 
Polhemus,  who  came  in  1654,  was  the  first  to  propose  an 
association  of  American  ministers  and  churches  of  the 
Dutch  order.  Everardus  Welius,  who  came  in  1657,  is 
described  as  **a  man  of  piety  and  learning."  Hermanus 
Blom,  coming  in  1660,  saw  his  church  increase  in  three 
years  from  sixteen  members  to  sixty,  and  in  the  same  year 
there  came  Henry  Selyns,  who  is  described  as  the  most 
eminent  of  the  ministers  who  had  as  yet  arrived  from  Hol- 

'  Ecclesiastical  Records,  i,  p.  120,  referring  to  art.  3  of  the  Church  Order,  but 
involving  art.  8. 

*  Ecclesiastical  Records,  vii  (Index),62  f.;  Corwin,  Manual,  p.  300  f.;  A. 
Eekhof,  De  Hervormde  Kerk  in  Noord-Amerika  (1624-1664),  i,  's-Gravenhage, 
*9*3»  P«  77  ^' — This  procedure  may  be  compared  with  that  in  the  case  of 
Bverardus  Hardenbeigius,  who  presented  credentials  from  the  theological 
faculty  at  Leyden  (Ecclesiastical  Records,  i,  n.  T2q) 
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land,  and  as  ''a  remarkable  man,  .  .  .  universally  esteemed 
for  his  talents  and  virtues,"  Pierre  Daill6,  the  Huguenot, 
who,  as  we  have  noted,  came  in  1683,  had  taught  at  Saumur, 
was  a  minister  of  prominence  and  usefulness  both  in  New 
York  and  Boston,  and  is  described  by  Selyns  as  being  "full 
of  fire,  godliness,  and  learning."  G.  Dellius,  who  came  the 
same  year,  was  prominent  in  civil  life,  and  active  in  work 
among  the  Indians.  J.  P.  Nucella,  arriving  in  1695,  was 
very  highly  commended  by  the  Classis,  which  sent  him  to 
America.  Gaulterus  Du  Bois,  coming  as  he  did  in  1699,  is 
the  last  arrival  of  the  period.  He  too  was  highly  esteemed 
by  his  contemporaries. ' 

(d)  Dutch  Control  of  American  Candidates 

The  Dutch  church  system  of  the  seventeenth  century 
made  no  provision  for  ordination  in  America.  This  became 
in  the  eighteenth  century  the  chief  point  of  tension  between 
the  Dutch  churches  here  and  the  authorities  in  the  Nether- 
lands. The  most  interesting  early  case  of  going  to  Holland 
for  ordination  is  that  of  Samuel  Megapolensis,  son  of  Dominie 
Johannes  Megapolensis  of  New  Amsterdam.  His  father  sent 
him  to  Harvard  for  three  years,  where  he  was  a  classmate 
of  the  delicate  and  precocious  Increase  Mather.  After  that 
he  sent  Samuel  to  Utrecht  with  letters  to  Professor  Voetius 
(whom  we  shall  discuss  later).  Samuel  studied  six  years  in 
the  Netherlands,  pursuing  theology  at  Utrecht  and  a  little 
medicine  at  Leyden.  He  was  ordained  on  the  3d  of  October, 
1662,  by  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam.' 

'  For  the  entire  paragraph,  see  American  Church  History  Series,  voL  viii, 
pp.  28,  37, 41,  77,  80,  and  Corwin,  Manual,  s.  v,;  also  Corwin,  "The  Ecclesias- 
tical Condition  of  New  York  at  the  Opening  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,"  with 
chronological  lists  of  all  ministers  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey  prior  to 
1 7 10  {Papers  of  the  American  Society  of  Church  History,  Second  Series, 
vol.  iii,  1912). 

*  J.  L.  Sibley,  Biographical  Shetches  of  Graduates  of  Harvard  UniversUy, 
ii  P*  563  ^'\  Corwin,  Manual,  p.  615  f.;  Ecclesiastical  Records,  yi,  4411,  4413; 
vii,  257  f. 
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Even  though  a  man  had  held  minor  ecclesiastical  posi- 
tions in  America  he  was  reqtdred  to  seek  ordination  in 
the  Netherlands.  Thus  Guilliam  Bartholf  (Bertholf,  Bar- 
tholdt),  who  had  been  a  catechist,  voorlezer,  and  schoolmaster 
here,  had  to  secure  his  ordination  in  the  old  country.' 

3.    The  Ministry  in  New  England 

The  next  ministry  in  the  order  of  time  was  that  of  New 
England.  It  properly  begins  with  the  year  1629,  when  the 
first  pastor,  Ralph  Smith,  began  his  work.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  in  passing  that  the  ruling  elder,  William  Brewster, 
who  had  served  Plymouth  in  the  place  of  a  minister  before 
the  arrival  of  Smith,  had  studied  at  Cambridge. 

(a)  The  First  Generation 

This  ministry  was  more  numerous  in  this  period  than 
either  of  the  others  that  have  been  considered. 

(i)  There  are  about  forty  (possibly  a  few  more  than 
that)  who  may  be  classed  as  belonging  to  the  first  genera- 
tion of  these  ministers. 

(2)  We  have  evidence  of  their  training  in  the  fact  that 
among  them  there  were  certainly  nineteen,  and  very  proba- 
bly more.  Bachelors  of  Arts,  fourteen  Masters  of  Arts, 
three  Bachelors  of  Divinity,  and  four  who  had  been  Fellows 
of  colleges.  * 

<  Corwin,  Manual,  p.  102;  p.  317  f. 

*  The  Bachelors  of  Arts  were  Charles  Chauncy,  John  Cotton,  John  Daven- 
port, Samuel  Eaton,  John  Piske,  John  Harvard,  Francis  Higginson,  WilHam 
Hooke,  Peter  Hobart,  John  Lothropp,  Thomas  Parker,  Samuel  Skelton, 
Nathaniel  Ward,  Thomas  Welde,  Abraham  Pierson,  Ezekiel  Rogers,  Nathan- 
iel Rogers,  Samuel  Whiting,  Roger  Williams.  All  were  Masters  of  Arts  except 
Fiske,  Lothropp,  Pierson,  Nathaniel  Rogers,  and  Williams.  The  Bachelors  of 
Divinity  were  Charles  Chauncy,  John  Cotton,  John  Davenport;  the  Fellows, 
Peter  BuUdey,  Chauncy,  Cotton,  and  Thomas  Hooker.  (Almnni  Oxomenses; 
C.  H.  Cooper  and  T.  Cooper,  Athena  Cantabriiitnses;  W.  B.  Sprague,  Annals 
of  the  American  PnlpU.) 
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(3)  As  to  their  attainments  and  abilities,  the  following 
established  facts,  which  are  recorded  in  various  biographical 
notices  of  them, '  are  significant. 

John  Allin  preached  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  Church 
of  England,  and  is  said  to  have  ''possessed  a  vigorous,  acute, 
and  discriminating  understanding,  and  for  the  age  and  cir- 
cumstances under  which  he  was  placed, "  to  have  written  well. 
Peter  Bulkley,  son  of  a  distinguished  ntiinister,  preached  in 
England  for  twenty-one  years,  was  a  distinguished  scholar, 
and  wrote  Lratin  with  great  ease  and  elegance.  Charles 
Chauncy,  one  of  the  most  thorough  Hebrew  scholars  of 
his  day,  was  chosen  Professor  of  Hebrew,  and  afterwards,  of 
Greek,  in  Cambridge.  He  held  a  high  place  in  England  as 
a  preacher,  and  was  honored  in  America  by  being  made 
President  of  Harvard  College.  John  Cotton  was  confessedly 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  Englishmen  of  his  time.  He 
was  invited  to  sit  in  the  Westminster  Assembly.  Pupils 
in  theology  came  to  him  not  only  from  England,  but  also 
from  Germany  and  Holland.  John  Davenport  had  dis- 
played great  proficiency  as  a  student,  *  and  obtained  great 
repute  as  a  preacher  in  England.  He,  too,  had  been  in- 
vited to  the  Westminster  Assembly.  Samuel  Eaton  was  a 
man  of  great  learning,  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  Puritans, 
and,  after  his  rettun  to  England,  was  pastor  of  a  Con- 
gregational Church,  though  he  had  been  previously  ordained 
episcopally,  and  had  held  a  benefice  before  coming  to  America. 
John  Piske,  who  had  also  been  a  minister  in  England,  had 
studied  medicine  as  weU  as  theology,  and  was  licensed 
to  practice  "after  a  thorough  examination."  Henry  Flint 
had  the  reputation  of  an  able  minister.  Ephraim  Huit  is 
described  as  ''a  man  of  superior  talents  and  eminent  useful- 
ness."   Prands  Higginson  was  very  popular  in  his  native 

'  Especially  W.  B.  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit,  vol.  i. 
'He  had  received  the  M.A.  and  the  B.D.  degrees  at  the  same  time. 
Sprague,  Annals  of  the  American  pulpit,  voL  i,  p.  93. 
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country,  and  was  offered  several  excellent  livings  there. 
William  Hooke,  "a  learned  man, "  was  a  dose  student,  had 
been  vicar  of  Axmouth,  and  upon  his  rettun  to  England 
became  domestic  chaplain  to  Cromwell.  Thomas  Hooker 
was  a  preacher  of  great  reputation  in  both  countries,  and  in 
Holland  also,  and  was  another  of  this  company  to  be  in- 
vited to  the  Westminster  Assembly.  Peter  Hobart  had 
been  a  successful  preacher  in  England.  Thomas  James, 
John  Lothropp,  Richard  Mather,  John  Maverick,  and 
Edward  Norris  were  all  ministers  of  efficiency  in  the  English 
Church  in  their  native  country.  The  great  scholarship  of 
Thomas  Parker  is  well  known.  His  diploma  is  said  to 
have  contained  special  mention  of  his  high  attainments. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  the  name  of  the  vivid 
historic  figure,  Hugh  Peters.  Abraham  Pierson,  who 
preached  for  some  years  in  England,  is  described  by  Winthrop 
as  "a  godly,  learned  man.''  Ezekiel  Rogers  was  influential 
in  his  own  commtmity  in  England,  while  Nathaniel  Rogers 
was  a  man  of  "eminent  learning."  Another  of  those  es- 
teemed in  the  mother  cotmtry  was  Samuel  Skelton,  of 
Lincolnshire.  Zechariah  Symmes  had  been  a  tutor  in 
several  distinguished  families,  and  was  rector  of  Dunstable, 
England.  Nathaniel  Ward  was  a  minister  of  high  repute  in 
both  England  and  America,  and  a  lawyer  and  physician  of 
ability.  Another  who  was  eminent  as  a  preacher  in  the 
home  land  was  Ralph  Wheelock.  Samuel  Stone  was  a  man 
of  "superior  accomplishments."  Henry  Whitfield*  was  "a 
good  scholar,  a  great  divine,  and  an  excellent  preacher." 
Samuel  Whiting  was  an  accomplished  scholar,  especially  in 
Hebrew  and  Latin.  John  Wilson  had  ministered  at  Sud- 
bury, England,  and  was  of  high  connection  by  birth.*  It 
is  said  of  Ralph  Sntiith,  the  first  New  England  pastor,  that 

'  He  had  also  studied  law,  Sprague,  op,  cU,,  p.  lOO. 
*  Supposed  to  have  studied  at  Cambridge,  but  not  to  have  pnxseeded  to  a 
degree;  see  J.  B.  Mullinger,  The  Unwersity  of  Cambridge,  voL  iii,  p.  179  note. 
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he  was  of  moderate  ability.  Thomas  Wdde  was  agent  of 
the  colony  with  Hugh  Peters,  and  accompanied  Lord  Forbes 
to  Ireland.  Roger  Williams  founded  a  commonwealth, 
while  his  linguistic  accomplishments  are  weU  known. 

(4)  Of  those  constituting  this  generation  of  New  Eng- 
land ministers,  twenty-one  were  Cambridge  men,  six  were 
of  Oxford, '  one  seems  to  have  had  no  university  training, ' 
while  the  place,  but  not  the  fact,  of  the  training  of  the 
others  seems  in  doubt.  It  is  very  probable,  however,  that  in 
the  cases  where  the  place  of  training  has  not  been  definitely 
determined,  it  was  one  of  the  English  universities. 

(ft)  The  Second  Generation 

The  second  generation  of  the  New  England  ministry 
was  (i)  more  numerous  than  the  first.  As  to  origin,  it  was 
mixed,  being  partly  foreign,  and  partly  native  to  America 
The  larger  part  was  foreign.  But  it  consisted  chiefly  of 
those  who  came  to  the  colonies  in  childhood,  or  in  their 
early  youth.  A  score  or  more  seem  to  have  been  of  this 
class. 

(2)  Among  the  whole  number,  the  lists  disclose  only 
three  or  four  without  college  training.  * 

(3)  As  to  their  attainments  and  abilities,  the  records 
of  some  of  them  afford  the  following  data: 

Thomas  Shepard,  a  Master  of  Arts  of  Cambridge,  ^  bom 
and  trained  in  England,  was  held  in  high  repute  as  a  writer  in 

>  Of  Cambridge  were  Bulkley,  Chauncy,  Cotton,  Eaton,  Piske,  Harvard, 
Higginson,  Hooker,  Skelton,  Smith,  Stone,  Symmes,  Ward,  Welde,  Whedock^ 
Peters,  Pierson,  Ezekiel  Rogers  and  Nathaniel  Rogers,  Whiting,  and  Williams; 
of  Oxford,  Davenport,  Hooke,  Lothropp,  Mather,  Samuel  Newman,  and 
Parker. 

*  The  elder  Thomas  Mayhew,  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  who  began  to  preadi 
to  the  Indians  late  in  life;  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  American  PvlpU^  vol.  i,  p.  133. 

s  John  Higginson,  Prands  Dane,  John  Pitch,  and  Thomas  Mayhew,  Jr., 
whom  his  father  succeeded  at  Martha's  Vineyard. 

4  Sprague,  op.  cU.,  vol.  i,  p.  59. 
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his  native  cx)tmtry  as  well  as  in  the  cx)lonies.  John  Knowles, ' 
of  the  same  class  as  to  birth  and  training,  was  a  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  Katherine  Hall,  Cambridge.  These  two  were, 
of  course,  active  as  contemporaries  of  the  men  of  the  first 
generation.  But  they  are  classed  here  as  of  the  second, 
because  they  were  still  children  when  the  settlement  of 
New  England  was  actually  begtm. 

John  Bulkley,'  Isaac  and  Ichabod  Chauncy,^  Benjamin 
Woodbridge,^  Comfort  Star,*  Samuel  and  Nathaniel 
Mather,  ^  became  ministers  in  England.  Increase  Mather 
was  invited  to  do  so.^  Bulkley  and  the  two  Chauncys 
were  finally  physicians  in  England.  Woodbridge  succeeded 
the  famous  Twiss  in  charge  of  Sudbury. 

Samuel  Mather  became  chaplain  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  preached  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  was  Senior  Fellow 
of  Trinity,  Dublin,  minister  of  St.  Nicholas  Church,  and 
held  high  rank  both  as  preacher  and  scholar. 

Nathaniel  Mather  was  presented  to  a  living  by  Cromwell, 
preached  in  Rotterdam,  Dublin,  and  London.  His  epitaph, 
written  by  Dr.  Watts,  describes  him  as  a  man  of  genius  and 
learning. 

John  Rogers  was  not  only  an  eminent  minister  in  America, 
but  also  had  ''a  larger  medical  practice  than  any  other 
physician"  in  his  town. 

Samuel  Danf orth  was  an  astronomer  of  local  repute,  and 
published  almanacs. 

Urian  Oakes  was  a  minister  in  England,  and  afterwards 
President  of  Harvard. 

Michael  Wigglesworth,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Harvard, 
was,  besides  being  a  minister,  also  a  successful  physician. 

'  Sprague,  op.  cit,,  vol.  i,  p.  ii8. 

'  Sibley,  J.  L.,  Biographical  Sketches  of  Graduates  of  Harvard  University, 
voL  i,  p.  52. 

<  Ibid,,  pp.  302, 308;  Sprague,  op,  cit.,  vol.  i,  p.  113. 

<  Sibley,  op,  cit,,  vol.  i,  p.  20.  » Ihid.,  p.  162. 

•  Ibid,,  pp.  80,  157,  respectively.  » Ibid.,  p.  413  sq. 
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Joshua  Moodey  was  a  highly  influential  minister  in  New 
England,  and  notable  for  his  enlightened  and  consistent 
opposition  to  the  "witchcraft  delusion."  The  attainments 
and  abilities  of  the  first  two  generations  of  the  ministry 
of  New  England  have,  of  course,  been  matters  of  frequent 
and  emphatic  remark  since  the  days  of  Cotton  Mather. 
Prom  what  has  been  stated  above,  it  is  also  dear  that 
there  were,  among  the  ministry  of  Virginia  and  New 
York  during  the  same  period,  not  a  few  of  corresponding 
rank. 

(4)  As  to  the  places  of  their  training,  we  have  sufficient 
indication  in  the  fact  that  of  the  ministers  of  New  England 
who  may,  within  rough  but  reasonable  limits,  be  classed  as 
belonging  to  the  second  generation,  there  have  been  counted 
twenty-two  names  of  those  of  foreign  birth  who  were  edu- 
cated in  America. '  Three  of  these  seem  to  have  begun  their 
training  in  England  and  completed  it  in  the  colonies.' 
Twenty-one  went  to  Harvard,  of  whom  one  did  not  gradu- 
ate. ^  Besides  these,  there  were  about  eight  Cambridge  men 
and  seven  of  Oxfords  The  training  of  fourteen  is  not 
known. 

The  native  bom  were  all  trained  in  America  and  practi- 
cally all  at  Harvard.  ^    John  Higginson,  who  seems  to  have 

*  Namely,  John  Bulkley,  Benjamin  Woodbridge,  William  Hubbard,  Isaac 
Chauncy,  Roger  Newton,  Ichabod  Chauncy,  John  Rogers,  Samuel  Stow, 
Francis  Dane,  John  Wilson,  Samuel  Danforth,  Jonathan  Mitchell,  Urian 
Oakes,  John  Brock,  Michael  Wigglesworth,  Comfort  Star,  Joshua  Hobart, 
John  Higginson,  Samuel  Torrey,  Joshua  Moodey,  Samuel  Mather,  Nathaniel 
Mather. 

'  Francis  Dane,  Roger  Newton,  Thomas  Thacher. 

*  Samuel  Torrey  (v.  Sibley,  op.  cU.,  voL  i,  App.,  p.  564). 

4  Of  Cambridge:  Thomas  Allen,  Henry  Dunster,  John  Eliot,  Peter  Hobart, 
John  Knowles,  John  Norton,  Thomas  Shepard,  John  Sherman  ;  of  Oxford  : 
James  Allen,  Thomas  Cobbett,  John  Jones,  Samuel  Lee,  Charles  Morton, 
James  Noyes,  John  Oxenbridge. 

s  In  1696  the  overwhelming  majority  of  New  England  churches  had  as 
pastors  graduates  of  Harvard  College :  see  the  tables  in  Cotton  Mather, 
Magnolia,  book  i,  chap.  vii. 
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been  the  first  fruits  of  the  colonies  so  far  as  the  ministry 
is  concerned,  appears  to  have  had  no  college  training,' 
while  Increase  Mather  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  foreign 
study. 

With  this  generation  of  New  England  ministers  we  have 
the  rise  of  the  first  ministry  of  American  training. 

4.    The  Foreign  and  the  Native  Opportunities 

In  order  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  training  actually  re- 
ceived by  the  American  ministry  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  requirements  and  advantages 
of  the  institutions  at  which  it  was  received.  That  is,  we 
have  to  examine  the  course  of  study  and  method  of  instruc- 
tion in  use  during  the  period  in  the  universities  of  Holland 
and  of  England,  and  in  the  American  colleges. 

(a)    In  the  United  Netherlands 

On  the  ideals  and  actual  requirements  of  theological 
education  in  the  United  Netherlands  in  the  seventeenth 
century  it  is  hard  to  find  a  more  competent  witness  than 
Professor  Voetius.  As  a  young  pastor,  Gijsbert  Voet 
(i  588-1 676)  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  Synod  of  Dort. 
Prom  1634  to  1676,  a  period  of  forty-two  years,  he  was  a 
professor  of  theology  in  the  University  of  Utrecht.*  He 
taught  Hebrew,  Arabic,  S3rriac,  and  especially  controversial 
theology.     He  obeyed  literally  the  eighteenth  article  of  the 

'  Sprague,  op,  cii.,  vol.  i,  p.  91. 

*  On  Voetius  see  B.  Glasius,  Godgdeerd  Nederland,  iii,  VHertogenboscb, 
1856,  pp.  526-540;  A.  Kuyper,  Encyclopadie  der  heUige  Godgeleerdheid,  i 
(Amsterdam,  1894),  pp.  169-175;  J.  J.  Van  Oosterzee  and  S.  D.  Van  Veen,  in 
Herzog-Hauck,  Realencyklopddie,  etc,,  zz  (Leipzig,  1908),  pp.  717-725*  '^^ 
standard  biography  is  not  accessible:  A.  C.  Duker,  Gisbertus  Voetius,  Leyden , 
1897-1915  (see  the  supplementary  material  published  in  the  Nederlandsch 
Arckief  voor  Kerkgeschiedenis,  nieuwe  serie,  12.  deel,  's-Gravenhage,  1916,  pp. 
158-201). 
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Church  Order  of  Dort,  which  made  it  the  duty  of  a  professor 
of  theology  *'to  defend  the  pure  doctrine  against  heresies 
and  errors, "  by  attacking  not  merely  Roman  Catholics  but 
even  other  Reformed  theologians,  such  as  Maresius  of 
Sedan  and  Groningen,  and  the  famous  advocate  of  the 
Federal  Theology,  Cocceius  of  Leyden. 

In  his  Politica  Eulesiastica  (1669),  Voetius  summarized 
his  views  of  theological  education.*  The  boy  intended  for 
the  ministry  should  pass  through  the  primary  vernacular 
school,  with  its  strong  emphasis  on  religion,  and  through 
the  "trivial"  or  Latin  school,'  with  its  stress  on  Latin, 
Greek,  and  the  elements  of  Hebrew. 

For  the  study  of  theology  at  the  university  or  academy* 
Voetius  demanded  four  years.  ^  Into  this  period  he  proposed 
to  pack  many  subjects.  True  to  his  high  views  of  biblical 
authority,  he  put  first  the  study  of  *  'textual, "  or  as  we  should 


>  PoUUca  ecclesiastics  pars  secunda,  Amstelodami,  1669,  lib.  iii,  tract,  iv 
(pp.  728^74).  In  earlier  works  (p.  728)  he  had  treated  these  topics  at  greater 
length,  particularly  in  his  ExercUia  et  hihUotheca  studiosi  theologia,  of  which 
the  second  enlarged  edition  appeared  at  Utrecht  in  1651.  On  its  contents  see 
C.  Sepp,  Het  godgeleerd  anderwijs  in  Nederland  gedurende  de  i6e  en  lye  eeuw, 
ii  (Leyden,  1874),  pp.  156-160. — Of  other  Dutch  works  contemporary  with 
Voetius  one  may  mention  Antonii  Perizonii,  De  ralione  studii  theologici  tracUUus, 
Daventrise  [1669]. 

*  "Schola  trivialis,  (qua  6r  p<gdagogia,  gymnasium,  schola  kUina,  schola 
particularis,  schola  classica,  dicUur)  est  societas  discentium  etdocentium,  linguas, 
artes,  religionem  6f  bonos  mores;  quibus  pueri  ad  Academica  studia  ffraparantur'* 
(Voetius,  ii,  p.  741).  See  the  discussion  of  the  term  in  W.  H.  Kilpatrick, 
Dutch  Schools  of  New  Nelherland,  Washington,  1912,  p.  95  ff. 

s  "Schola  suprema,  qua  etiam  universitas,  studium  generale,  Academia  die* 
solet**  (Voetius,  ii,  p.  743). 

<  Sepp,  op.  cit,,  p.  158. — Voetius  quotes  at  length  (pp.  728-730)  from  a 
memorial  on  ministerial  education  presented  on  the  first  of  December,  161 8,  at 
the  eighteenth  session  of  the  Synod  of  Dort  by  the  deputies  of  the  province  of 
Zeeland.  It  recommended  that  future  pastors  should  spend  five  or  six  years 
at  the  universities  in  the  study  of  philosophy,  the  languages  and  theology,  and 
should  not  imitate  the  temerity  of  certain  youngsters  who  had  sought  ordi- 
nation after  scarcely  more  than  two  years  of  study  (Cf.  Ada  synodi  naHonalis 
.  .  .  DordrechH  habita,  Dordrechti,  1620,  p.  51  f.). 
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say,  exegetical  theology.  This  involved  for  all  students 
the  study  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  for  some  of  them, 
acquaintance  with  other  oriental  languages.  Special  atten- 
tion was  to  be  given  to  pivotal  books  such  as  Genesis,  Isaiah, 
the  Psalms,  Matthew,  John,  Romans,  Hebrews,  and  to 
chapters  bearing  on  controverted  points  such  as  the  Lord's 
Supper.  The  second  main  division  of  the  course  dealt 
with  systematic  or  dogmatic  theology,  studied  as  a  whole 
and  in  all  its  parts  and  not  merely  in  an  epitome.'  The 
third  and  last  department  of  study  was  theologia  denctica  ei 
problematica,  a  thorough  treatment  of  recent  controversies 
between  the  orthodox  Calvinists  and  their  opponents,  be 
these  Arminian,  Sodnian,  Roman  Catholic,  Anabaptist, 
Jewish,  or  atheistic.  * 

These  three  fields — exegetical,  systematic,  controversial 
— did  not  exhaust  the  interests  of  Voetius.  Over  against  an 
ancient  and  persistent  tendency  in  Protestantism  to  train 
the  minister  chiefly  as  a  preacher,^  Voetius  emphasized 
the  idea  that  the  university  should  teach  practical  theology, 
under  which  he  included  branches  such  as  the  study  of  the 
decalogue  and  of  cases  of  conscience,  ^  of  ascetical  theology 
and  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  in  addition  to  frequent  exercises 
in  preaching.  *  The  message  which  was  upon  his  heart  we 
may  summarize  in  the  phrase  "pious  eifficiency."  His 
inaugural  lecture  in  1634  was  entitled  **De  pietate  cum 
scientid  conjungendd**;^  and  he  and  his  colleagues  were 
accustomed  to  try  to  promote  piety  and  virtue  among  their 

>  Voetius  probably  had  in  mind  brief  works  such  as  William  Ames's  Medulla 
theohgica  (Amsterdam,  1623).  This  was  translated  into  English  as  The 
Marrow  of  Sacred  Divinity  (London,  1642),  and  into  Dutch  by  L.  Meyer 
(Amsterdam,  1656).  *  Sepp,  op,  cit,,  p.  158  f. 

i  See  Caspari  in  Herzog-Hauck,  Realencykhpddie,  3rd  ed.,  xix,  p.  649, 4  ff. 

4  See  R.  M.  Wenley  in  the  Encydopadia  of  Religion  and  Ethics,  voL  iii, 
1911,  p.  245. 

s  This  broader  view  had  been  taken  in  the  preceding  century  by  Andreas 
Hyperius,  professor  in  Marburg,  who  died  in  1564  (see  Achelis,  in  Herzog- 
Hauck,  viii,  504).  *  Herzog-Hauck,  zz,  p.  718, 21. 
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students  by  precept,  by  judicious  praise,  by  occasional 
individual  interviews,  and  by  urging  them  to  take  part  in 
the  activities  of  the  Church. ' 

The  Walloon  churches  of  the  United  Netherlands  were 
frequently^served  by  men  trained  at  the  Huguenot  academies 
of  Prance,  especially  at  Saumur,  Sedan,  Montauban,  Nlmes, 
Die,  Montpellier,  and  Orthez.  Each  had  a  chair  of  theology, 
and  usually  a  chair  of  Greek  and  a  chair  of  Hebrew. '  Ideals 
of  theological  education  such  as  characterized  the  Huguenot 
academies  a  few  years  before  their  dissolution  by  Louis 
XIV  were  sketched  by  Etienne  Gaussen,  professor  of  theo- 
logy at  Saumur  from  1665  till  his  death  in  1675.^  He 
published  in  1670  four  dissertations,  one  of  which  was 
entitled  De  ratione  studii  theologici.  This  was  reprinted 
several  times  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 
It  is  a  guide  to  reading  and  study  ^  extending  well  over 
three  years.  * 

At  the  time  when  the  first  ministers  in  America  were 
actually  students  in  the  English  universities  the  mediaeval 
system,  so  long  prevalent  in  these  institutions,  had  already 
been  much  modified,  and  was  still  in  process  of  ftuther  change. 

(b)  At  Cambridge 

At  Cambridge,  where  most  of  the  early  American  minis- 
ters were  trained,  the  statutes  of  1549  had  caused  the  com- 

« Voetius,  Politica,  ii,  pp.  733-736.  In  his  work  Die  VorhereUung  des  PteHs- 
mus  in  der  reformierten  Kirche  der  Niederlande  bis  »ur  LabadistischenKrisisidTO, 
Wilhelm  Goeters  devotes  many  pages  to  Voetius  and  his  followers;  see  espe- 
cially pp.  17-20. 

*  P.  D.  Bourchenin,  in  his  Etudes  sur  les  acadimies  protestantes  en  France 
au  X  VJ«  etauX  VII*  siicle  (Paris.  1882.— Th^),  pp.  463  ff.,  gives  a  partial  list 
of  the  holders  of  these  chairs.  Cf,  also  C.  A.  Briggs,  History  of  the  Study  of 
Theology^  ii  (New  York,  1916),  pp.  157-161. 

1  P.  Lichtenberger,  Encydopldie  des  sciences  religieuses,  v,  Paris,  1878,  p. 
441  f.;  Bourchenin,  as  cited,  p.  331. 

4  Stephani  Gausseni,  DissertaHones  .  .  .  edUio  sepUma,  cura  E».  Sckeidii, 
Lugduni  Batavonim,  1792.  *Ibid.,  p.  42. 
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plete  recasting  of  the  ancient  trtviutn.  The  study  of  gram- 
mar had  been  abolished.  Mathematics  had  been  substituted 
for  it  as  the  initial  study.  The  further  course  consisted  of 
dialectics  and  philosophy,  in  that  order.  In  place  of  the 
quadrwium  of  the  bachelor's  course  there  was  further  instruc- 
tion in  philosophy,  and  then,  perspective,  astronomy,  and 
Greek.*  The  Master  of  Arts,  after  his  term  of  regency, 
unless  he  intended  to  study  law  or  medicine,  was  required 
to  give  all  his  attention  to  theology  and  Hebrew.  Bachelors 
of  divinity  had  to  hear  a  theological  lecture  every  day,  and 
to  take  part  at  least  three  times  in  certain  disputations  in 
theology,  and  to  preach  twice  in  Latin  and  once  in  English.  * 
These  regulations  were,  however,  fmther  modified  by  the 
Elizabethan  statutes,  so  that  the  following  is  believed  to  be  a 
fair  summary  of  the  requirements  at  Cambridge  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Mathematics  had,  in  its  ttun, 
been  excluded  from  the  prescribed  undergraduate  course. 
Professors  still  lectured  in  it,  but  attendance  was  not  com- 
pulsory. ^  The  text  books  were  antiquated  for  the  period. 
Logic  and  rhetoric  formed  the  chief  elements  of  the  ordinary 
academic  culture  of  the  time,  while  theology  was  the  study 
that  received  most  attention.  ^ 

There  were  competent  instructors  in  Hebrew  and  Greek, 
but  these  subjects  had  fallen  into  decay.  Of  the  two,  the 
former  was  more  in  favor. «  Ethics,  physics,  and  meta- 
physics, of  the  traditional  kinds  then  in  vogue,  were  studied 

'  J.  B.  Mullinger,  The  UnioersUy  of  Cambridge  from  the  Royal  Injunctions  of 
J 535  ^  *^  Accession  of  Charles  /,  pp.  no,  in,  230;  The  UnioersUy  of  Cam- 
bridge from  the  Election  to  the  Chancellorship  in  1626  to  the  Dedine  of  the 
Platonist  Movement,  p.  136  sq.  '  Ibid. 

I  Mullinger,  The  University  of  Cambridge  from  the  Royal  Injunctions  cf 
1535  to  the  Accession  of  Charles  J,  p.  402.  As  the  explanation  of  this,  Mullin- 
ger says:  "  Even  at  that  time,  1633,  he  [Wallis]  tells  us,  mathematics  were  more 
studied  in  London  than  at  either  of  the  universities,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
subjects  included  under  that  designation  were  looked  upon  as  pertaining  to 
practical  life  rather  than  to  the  curriculum  of  a  university  .  .  .  ."  (Ibid.,  p. 
403,  n.  I.)  4  Ibid.,  p.  414.  *  Ibid.,  p.  416. 
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by  the  more  intelligent  and  industrious  students.'  But, 
according  to  high  authority,*  the  schoolmen  were  the  final 
authorities  on  these  subjects,  and  in  questions  upon  them 
"the  dictum  of  a  Lratin  or  Greek  Father  was  often  accepted 
as  final." 

(c)  At  Oxford 

At  Oxford  the  candidate  for  the  B.A.,  at  least  in  the 
earlier  part  of  this  period,  was  to  pursue  parallel  courses  in 
collegiate  and  university  training,  which  involved  attend- 
ance at  lecttu'es  and  disputations  in  each.  Attendance  at 
the  lectures,  and  the  taking  of  notes  upon  them,  were  com- 
pulsory. The  cotuse  is  described,  and  was  so  at  the  time, 
as  *'in  dialectica,*'  and  included  grammar,  logic,  and  rhetoric.  ^ 

The  course  for  the  M.A.  was  described  as  *'in  utraque 
philosophia/*  i.  e,,  moral  and  natural.^  The  candidate  for 
the  former  degree  was  required  to  lecture  in  two  ways. 
First,  there  was  the  ''solemnis  lectio,*'  which  was  a  formal 
lecture,  giving  an  explanation  of  a  particular  point,  or 
question.*  Secondly,  there  was  the  ''cursoria  lectio,*^ 
which  consisted  in  reading  through  a  book,  perhaps  translat- 
ing it,  and  making  comments  on  it.  The  candidate  was 
also  to  participate  in  ''disputations,"  both  as  respondent 

>  Muninger,  The  University  of  Cambridge  from  the  Royal  Injunctions  of  153$ 
to  the  Accession  of  Charles  /,  p.  414.  *  Ibid, 

s  The  Register  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  voL  ii,  part  i,  p.  66. 

4  Concerning  tlie  M.A.  at  Cambridge:  "The  studies  that  belonged  to  the 
quadrivium,  or  curriculum  for  the  master  of  arts  degree,  sank  into  insignificance 
now  that  residence  for  that  degree  was  no  longer  compulsory  and  the  require- 
ments for  its  attainment  had  been  limited  to  the  keeping  of  one  or  two  acts  and 
the  composition  of  a  single  declamation.  We  may,  however,  divide  the 
bachelors  at  this  period  into  two  classes:  the  non-residents  (most  of  whom  had 
ceased  to  look  forward  to  ever  proceeding  to  their  master  of  arts  degree),  and 
the  residents,  a  small  minority  composed  almost  exclusively  of  clerical  fellows 
of  colleges,  whose  time  was  mainty  given  to  the  all-absorbing  controversial 
theology  of  the  day  and  the  composition  of  'conmionplaces,'  to  be  delivered 
in  the  college  chapeL" — ^MuUinger,  op,  cit.,  p.  414. 

•  The  Register  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  voL  ii,  part  i,  p.  76. 
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and  proponent.'  For  the  M.A.  degree,  the  Bachelor  of 
Arts  had  to  ''read/'  according  to  the  statute  of  1579,  first, 

duos  Ubros  ad  minus,  unum  de  veteri  logica,  et  alierum  de  nova, 
vel  ambos  de  nova,  et  unum  de  Ubris  naturalibus,  viz.  quaUuor  CoeU 
et  Mundi,  vel  quattuor  Ubros  Meteorum,  aut  duos  libros  de  genera- 
tione  et  corruptione,  vel  Ubrum  de  sensu  et  sensato  cum  Ubris  de 
memoria  et  reminiscentia  et  de  somno  et  vigilia,  vd  Ubrum  de  motu 
animalium  cum  duobus  Ubris  mimetis  naturalibus* 

The  student  was  conducted  through  the  entire  course  by 
the  same  tutor,  who  began  with  him  in  grammar  and 
finished  with  the  two  philosophies,  nattu'al  and  moral.  ^ 

The  period  of  required  residence^  was,  under  the  Eliza- 
bethan statutes,  four  years  for  the  B.A.,  and  three  more 
for  the  M.A.  Exceptions  were  made  in  the  cases  of  the  sons 
of  peers,  and  of  knights,  and  the  eldest  sons  of  squires.  These 
might,  if  they  so  chose,  receive  the  B.A.  in  three  years,  a 
privilege  which,  it  is  said,  they  usually  claimed.  There 
were  opportunities  for  the  study  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew. 
Latin  was  supposed  to  be  the  language  of  ordinary  inter- 
course in  the  colleges;  for  instance,  at  meals.  But  this 
usage  fell  into  decay,  and  by  the  time  of  Laud's  Chancel- 
lorship at  Oxford  was  practically  extinct  at  both  univer- 
sities. 5 

The  following  list*  of  books  known  to  have  been  pur- 
chased by  a  tutor  for  the  use  of  an  undergraduate  of  this 
period  is  of  interest  as  suggesting  the  probable  range  and 
character  of  the  reading  in  course. 

*  The  Reiister  of  the  Unwersity  of  Oxford,  voL  ii,  part  i,  p.  13. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  77. 

s  After  saying  that  this  was  undoubtedly  the  practice  at  Oxford  between 
1570  and  1620,  the  compiler  adds,  "at  Oxford  this  system  had  partially  broken 
down."    Ibid.,  p.  4.  *  Ibid.,  p.  13. 

s  Mullinger,  The  University  of  Cambridge,  voL  iii,  p.  136,  sq. 

*  These  were  purchased  by  Ralph  Eaton,  a  tutor  for  a  student  in  Brasenoae; 
see  The  History  of  Brasenose  CoUege,  being  voltmie  liii  of  the  PuUicoHons  cf 
The  Oxford  Historical  Society,  section  zi,  p.  30. 
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Lucius  Florus,  de  gesUs  Romanorum,  Kb.  iv. 

Lyford,  Wm.,  Principles  of  Faith  and  good  conscience  digested  into 

Catechetical  forme. 
Sidney,  Sir  Philip,  The  Countess  of  Pembroke* s  Arcadia. 
Sanderson,  Dr.  Robert,  D.D.,  Logicce  Artis  Compendium. 
Stahl,  Daniel,  Axiomaia  philosophica. 
Isendoom,  Logica  Peripatetica. 
Wollebius,  Compendium  TheologUB  Christiana. 

The  course  in  arts  is  said  by  the  best  authority  to  have 
been  at  this  time  "the  only  portal  to  theology."'    And  if 

'  Register  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  vol.  ii,  pt.  i,  p.  7.  The  following  from 
Mullinger  (The  University  of  Cambridge,  vol.  iii,  pp.  135-136)  should  be  noted 
inasmuch  as  it  summarizes  the  changes  of  this  period  as  they  seem  to  have 
produced  a  rather  final  form  of  curriculum:  "The  Code  [Laudian]  which,  with 
a  few  trifling  additions,  became  the  law  of  Oxford  down  to  the  University 
Reform  Act  of  1854,  ^^  largely  a  digest  of  the  statutes  already  in  force,  in 
which,  beyond  the  removal  of  certain  redtmdances  and  discrepancies  and  the 
omission  of  a  few  obsolete  provisions,  little  was  done  in  the  way  of  alteration. 
In  one  respect,  indeed,  this  Code  might  well  seem  reactionary,  for  the  impor- 
tance of  dialectic  and  the  authority  of  Aristotle  were  to  be  strenuously  ina4- 
cated,  it  being  especially  enjoined  that,  on  the  day  of  the  creation  of  general 
Sophisters,  one  of  the  Regents  should  ascend  the  rostrum  (suggestum)  in  the 
school  of  Natural  Philosophy,  and  deliver  an  address  expressly  designed  to 
vindicate  the  above  leading  features.  A  genuinely  novel  element  was,  how- 
ever, presented  in  the  addition  of  certain  provisions  materially  modifying  the 
ordinary  curriculum  for  the  degrees  of  B.A.  and  M.A.  Students  were  in  the 
future  to  be  required  not  simply  to  attend  lectures,  but  also  to  pass  examina- 
tions in  the  subjects  on  which  they  were  lectured.  In  the  B.A.  course  such 
subjects  were  to  include  grammar,  rhetoric,  Aristotle's  Ethics,  Politics,  and 
Economics,  logic,  moral  philosophy,  geometry  and  Greek.  In  the  M.A.  course, 
there  was  more  geometry,  and  more  Greek,  together  with  astronomy,  meta- 
physics, natural  philosophy  and  Hebrew." 

Note  also  the  following  specimen  of  a  college  curricultun  at  Oxford  in  1624 
It  has  no  reference  to  any  tmiversity  schools,  and  was  fixed  by  statute  of  Pem- 
broke College  in  1624.  It  consisted  of  the  following:  (i)  A  Catechetical 
lecture,  delivering  the  sum  and  foundation  of  the  Christian  religion.  All 
Bachelors  of  Arts  and  non-graduates  were  bound  to  attend,  the  students  of 
higher  grade  were  invited  to  do  so.  (2)  A  Natural  Philosophy  lecture  and 
disputations.  (3)  A  Logic  lecture.  (4)  A  Rhetoric  lecture.  (5)  A  Greek 
lecttire.  Theological  disputations  every  other  Thursday,  and  disputations  in 
Philosophy  every  Saturday.    Public  declamations  by  all  non-graduates  and 
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one  went  on  with  this  study,  he  had  to  submit  to  the  follow- 
ing requirements,  at  least  in  the  university  of  Oxford : 

For  the  degree  of  B.D.  he  must  have  already  been  M.A.  of 
seven  years*  standing,  which  years  were  to  have  been  spent  in 
attendance  upon  the  lectures  of  the  professor,  and  participate 
in  the  "terminal  lectures"  in  theology  when  called  upon,  and  in 
the  disputations  "pro  forma"  in  the  theological  school,  in  one  as 
respondent,  in  the  other  as  proponent,  notice  of  the  questions 
having  been  posted  fourteen  or  fifteen  days  beforehand. 

Afterwards,  and  within  a  year  from  admission  to  the  degree  of 
B.D.,  there  was  required  a  sermon  in  Latin  {**concio  ad 
clerum  "),  to  be  delivered  within  the  imiversity.  *  Of  similar 
requirements  for  this  degree  at  Cambridge  at  a  later  period, 
MuUinger  says : 

The  statutable  requirements  (i.  e,,  the  Elizabethan)  in  short 
were  so  onerous  that  the  compilers  of  the  code  had  deemed  it 
expedient  to  limit  those  for  the  doctorate  to  the  payment  of 
a  fee  and  to  the  propounding  and  determining  that  single  qwBstio 
in  the  schools,  which  has  since  given  place  to  the  **  Dissertation/** 

As  to  the  enforcement  of  the  requirements  for  degrees, 
there  is  record  of  many  suspensions  and  dispensations;  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  degrees  did  not  always 
signify  the  attainment  whioh  their  possession  would  imply. 
But,  on  the  contrary,  the  exceptions  were  supposed  to  be 
made  for  cause,  and  the  special  reasons  for  each  case  were 
duly  presented  and  recorded.^    And  there  is  evidence  that 

commoners  in  hall  every  Saturday,  and  all  graduates  were  to  exhibit  their 
themes  or  exercises.  "  History  of  Pembroke  College, "  in  PubUcations  of  the 
Oxford  Historical  Society,  voL  xxxiii,  pp.  18S-189. 

'  The  Register  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  vol.  ii,  part  i,  pp.,  133, 136. 

*  MuUinger,  op.  cit.,  vol.  iii,  pp.  386,  387. 

1  Dispensations  shortening  the  time  for  the  B.A.  degree  were  granted  for 
certain  specified  reasons:  among  these  were  "  that  the  student  might  be  able  to 
take  Holy  Orders  sooner  or  more  conveniently";  e.g.,  Mar.  5, 1573-4,  William 
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there  was  excellent  work  done  by  the  students  of  this  period. 
This  evidence  consists  not  only  of  the  ability  displayed,  and 
the  success  attained,  by  graduates  in  their  subsequent 
careers,  but  also  of  recorded  instances  of  hard  study  in 
the  universities,  even  to  the  point  of  injury  to  physical 
health.' 

The  universities  had  the  right  to  issue  licenses  to  preach. 
At  Oxford  it  was  granted  by  the  congregation  upon  "sup- 
plication" by  the  candidate,  upon  the  following  require- 
ments. It  was  to  be  asked  for  in  congregation,  and  the 
request  was  to  be  published  in  the  next  convocation,  and 
leave  obtained  to  affix  the  seal  of  the  university.  The 
applicant  must  already  have  received  the  M.A.  degree, 
and  have  disputed  in  theology  at  least  once,  either  in  the 
theological  sdiool,  or  in  the  comitia,  and  have  preached  at 
least  four  times  in  Christ  Church,  St.  Mary's,  or  (during 
Lent)  in  St.  Peter's,  and  in  All  Souls',  preferably  in 
Latin.* 

Graduation  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  was  not  a  pre- 
requisite to  ordination  in  the  Church  of  England.  The 
Canons  of  1603-4  (c.  34)  set  up  as  a  minimum  requirement 
the  ability  of  the  candidate  to  give  an  account  of  his  faith 
in  Latin  according  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  to  prove 
the  same  out  of  Holy  Scripture.  * 

Dain  was  allowed  six  Terms,  and  Nov.  25,  1575,  Richard  Wignall,  two  years, 
for  this  reason:  also, '  'to  make  students  capable  of  holding  a  promised  benefice"; 
e.g,,  July  4,  1 58 1,  Marmaduke  Blaxten  was  allowed  one  year  on  this  account: 
and  also  that  "the  student  is  in  Holy  Orders  and  is  going  down  to  take  duty  "; 
e.g,,  the  case  of  Thomas  Warburton,  a  Presbyter,  who  was  allowed  one  year, 
Mar.  7,  1575-6.  For  these  and  other  instances  and  reasons,  see  The  Register 
cfthe  University  of  Oxford,  voL  ii,  part  i,  p.  17.  Similar  dispensations  were 
granted  for  the  M.  A.  also;  see,  ibid.,  p.  18. 

'  The  History  of  Brasenose  College,  ut  sup.,  vol.  ii,  part  i,  xi,  p.  22. 

'  The  Register  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  voL  ii,  part  i,  p.  131. 

s  £.  Gibson,  Codex  juris  ecclesiasttci  Anglicani,  second  revised  edition, 
Oxford,  1761,  i,  p.  146.  On  the  sources  for  this  canon  see  R.  G.  Usher,  The 
ReconstruOion  of  the  English  Church,  n.  New  York,  1910^  p.  277. 
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(d)  At  Harvard 


Since  we  have  found  that  Harvard,  the  only  American 
institution  professing  to  offer  a  higher  education  in  this 
period,  was  even  before  the  middle  of  the  century  a  potent 
factor  in  the  training  of  the  ministry  of  America,  it  is  proper 
to  present  at  this  point  its  requirements  and  advantages.' 

For  admission,  there  was  required  ability  to  read  Cicero, 
or  some  similar  classical  author,  ex  tempore,  and  to  make 
and  speak  true  Latin  in  verse  and  prose,  and  to  decline 
perfectly  the  paradigms  of  nouns  and  verbs  in  Greek. 
Within  the  institution,  scholars  were  required  to  read  the 
Scriptures  twice  each  day,  and  to  be  "ready  to  give  an 
account  of  their  proficiency  therein,  both  in  theoretical  ob- 
servations of  language  and  logic,  and  in  practical  and  spirit- 
ual truths,"  as  their  tutor  might  require.  It  was  further 
ordered  that  "All  Sophisters  and  Bachelors  (until  them- 
selves shall  make  commonplace)  shall  publicly  repeat  ser- 
mons in  the  Hall,  whenever  they  are  called  forth."  Ability 
to  read  the  originals  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments 
into  Latin  and  resolve  them  logically,  accompanied  by  a 
good  standing  as  to  conduct,  enabled  the  student  to  obtain 
his  first  degree. 

A  written  summary  of  logic,  natural  and  moral  philosophy , 
arithmetic,  geometry,  and  astronomy,  ability  "to  defend  his 
theses,"  and  skill  in  the  "originals,"  entitled  him  to  "the 
second  degree  of  Master  of  Arts."  Latin  was  the  ordinary 
language  of  the  institution. 

Such  were  the  regulations  of  1644.  To  these,  in  1650, 
were  added  the  following : 

Henceforth  there  shall  be  three  weeks  of  visitation  yearly — 
wherein  from  nine  o'clock  to  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  and  from 
one  to  three  in  the  afternoon,  of  the  second  day  of  the  week,  all 

>  See  Quincy,  J.,  History  of  Harvard  CoUege,  pp.  190-191,  and  Appendices 
xxvii  and  zxviiL 
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scholars  of  two  years'  standing  and  upwards,  shall  sit  in  the  Hall 
to  be  examined  by  all  comers,  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew 
tongues,  and  in  Rhetoric,  Logic,  and  Physics;  and  they  that 
expect  to  proceed  Bachelors  that  year,  to  be  examined  of  their 
sufficiency  according  to  the  laws  of  the  ooU^e;  and  such  that 
expect  to  proceed  Masters  of  Arts,  to  exhibit  their  synopsis  of 
acts  required  by  the  laws  of  the  college. 

The  studies  in  the  first  year  were  logic,  physics,  etjrmol- 
ogy,  syntax,  and  practice  of  the  principles  of  grammar;  in 
the  second  year,  ethics,  politics,  prosody,  dialectics,  practice 
of  poesy,  and  Chaldee;  in  the  third,  arithmetic,  geometry, 
astronomy,  exercises  in  style,  composition,  epitome,  both 
in  prose  and  verse,  Hebrew  and  Syriac.  Every  week  every 
class  was  practised  in  the  Bible  and  catechetical  divinity. 
History  was  taught  in  the  winter  and  the  nature  of  plants 
in  the  simimer.  Rhetoric  was  taught  by  lectures  in  every 
year,  and  each  student  was  required  to  declaim  once  a 
month. 

(e)  The  English  Universities  and  Harvard  College  Compared 

In  comparing  the  curriculimi  and  method  of  Harvard 
with  those  of  the  English  imiversities  of  the  time,  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  former  were  in  large  measure  modeled 
after,  and  copied  from,  the  latter. '    This  appears  to  be  the 

'  "  ...  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Harvard,  so  far  as  the  course  of 
study  is  concerned,  simply  adopted  the  contemporaneous  practice  of  the  Eng- 
lish universities.  ..."  Simpson,  Samuel,  "Early  Ministerial  Training  in 
America, "  {Papers  of  the  American  Society  of  Church  History ^  Second  Series, 
vol.  ii,  p.  123). 

Mullinger,  op,  cU.,  vol.  iii,  p.  266:  "Nor  is  it  less  clear  that  those  who 
carried  on  the  work  [of  the  American  colleges],  although  they  affected  to  con- 
sider the  condition  of  both  the  English  universities  deplorable,  still  retained, 
for  the  most  part,  the  traditions  of  their  past  academic  life  and  the  methods  of 
their  former  teachers."  It  is  hard  to  understand  the  remark  of  Mullinger 
{op,  cit.,  vol.  iii,  p.  195)  to  the  effect  that  grammar  was  not  a  part  of  the  course 
at  Harvard,  unless  he  makes  a  distinction  between  that  study  and  "practice 
and  principles  of  grammar."    See  Quincy,  History  of  Harvard,  voL  i,  p.  191. 
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general  agreement  of  those  who  have  made  the  matter  a 
subject  of  special  study.    The  length  of  term,  at  least  for 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  was  the  same  as  at  Cambridge 
and  Oxford.    The  colloquial  use  of  Latin,  prescribed  at  Har- 
vard, was  in  accord  with  the  earlier  practice  of  the  English 
institutions  and  the  reform  instituted  by  Laud  as  Chancellor 
of  Oxford.    The  general  range  of  the  studies  was  also  the 
same.    The  practice  of  examinations  was  also  a  Laudian 
idea  carried  over  from  the  English  practice  which  he  had 
originated.    The    requiranent    at    Harvard    of    Hebrew, 
Chaldee,  and  Syriac,  as  well  as  the  thorough  study  of  the 
Scriptures  in  the  original  languages  and  in  English,  and 
the  practice  of  public  speaking  and  sermonizing, '  together 
with  the  emphasis  upon  catechetical  divinity,  might  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that,  however  extensive  and  general 
the  original  design  and  purpose  of  the  college,  the  actual 
practice  in  this  early  period  was  to  conduct  it  chiefly  as 
a  school  for  the  training  of  candidates  for  the  ministry.' 
But  even  some  of  these  apparently  distinctive  features  are 
to  be  found  in  the  contemporary  practice  of  the  English 
institutions.    The  practice  of  "common  place,  "^  a  regular 
part  of  the  English  training,  was  essentially  an  exercise  in 
sermonizing.    Public  declamation  was  also  practised  in  the 
English  schools,  and  Hebrew  was  at  least  available,  and 
sometimes  required,  in  them.    And  the  chief  interest  in  the 
English  imiversities  at  this  time  was,  as  has  been  stated, 
in  the  study  of  theology.    The  method  of  instruction  by 

'  But  see  the  latter  part  of  note  i  on  page  97. 

* "  It  was  with  reference  first  of  all  to  the  suitable  training  of  ministers  that 
the  courses  at  Harvard  were  arranged:  from  which  it  follows  naturally  that 
Harvard  College  at  the  time  of  its  founding,  and  for  many  years  thereafter, 
was  in  aim  and  essence  more  a  theological  seminary  than  a  college  of  liberal 
arts"  (Samuel  Simpson,  op,  cU.,p,  121). 

>  The  definition  of  "commonplace"  is  quoted  by  Mullinger  from  Clarke's 
Lhes  as  follows:  "  'a  college  exercise  in  divinity,  not  different  in  form  from  a 
sermon,  but  in  length.' "    (Mullinger,  op,  cit,,  voL  iii,  p.  414,  note  2). 
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tutors  was  also  borrowed  from  the  English  practice.  In 
considering  the  attainments  and  abilities  of  those  ministers 
who  were  among  the  first  to  be  trained  at  Harvard,  it  was 
noticed  that  certain  of  them  proved  to  be  acceptable 
ministers  in  England.'  And  the  careers  of  the  Harvard 
graduates,  who  by  reason  of  the  places  of  their  labor, 
came  into  direct  and  necessary  comparison  with  ministers 
of  English  university  training,  certainly  give  no  ground  for 
any  inference  that  they  labored  under  any  handicap  because 
of  their  American  education.  At  the  same  time  there 
were,  of  course,  certain  advantages  possessed  by  the  English 
institutions.  Their  age,  the  large  nimiber  of  students,  the 
atmosphere  of  culture,  the  presence  of  distinguished  scholars 
among  instructors  and  students,  and  the  large  libraries 
naturally  made  them  in  these  respects  superior  to  any 
young  and  poor  institution  such  as  Harvard  was  at  that 
time.  Besides  this,  there  seems  to  have  occurred  a  period 
of  something  like  decline  in  the  life  of  Harvard,  toward  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  melancholy  testi- 
mony of  Increase  Mather  seems  to  justify  the  inference  that 
this  was  not  confined  to  the  material  interests  and  adminis- 
trative features  of  the  college.  *    But  even  so,  it  is  clear  that 


II 


...  as  good  instruction  was  afforded  here  as  at  the  first  schools  in  the 
old  world.'*  (Peirce,  History  of  Harvard  College,  p.  8.)  Peirce  speaks  of  the 
first  graduating  dass,  "...  nine  young  gentlemen  .  .  .  who  proved  them- 
selves not  unworthy  of  that  distinction,  by  the  respectability  and  eminence  to 
which  they  afterwards  attained  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe."  (Ibid., 
p.  9).  "Some  gentlemen  have  sent  their  sons  hither  from  England,  ...  as 
the  judicious  and  godly  Doctor  Ames,  and  divers  others"  Qohnson's  Wonder- 
working  Providence,  quoted  in  Peirce,  op.  cU.,  App.  p.  21). 

*  Increase  Mather,  President  of  Harvard,  1685-1701  (for  this  period  Dex- 
ter, History  of  Education  in  the  U.  S.,  p.  230,  says  that  the  president  was 
Cotton  Mather;  an  error,  the  obviousness  of  which  almost  neutralizes  it),  in  a 
letter  to  Lieut.-Gov.  Stoughton,  Dec  16, 1698  wrote:  "Should  I  leave  preach- 
ing to  one  thousand  five  hundred  souls  (for  I  suppose  that  so  many  use  or- 
dinarily to  attend  our  congr^:ation),  only  to  expound  to  forty  or  fifty  children, 
few  of  them  capable  of  edification  by  such  exercises,  I  doubt  I  should  not  do 
well."     (Quincy,  op.  dt.,  vol.  i,  p.  499,  App.) 
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Mather  was  just  then  inclined,  because  of  certain  circum- 
stances, to  make  the  most  of  all  discouraging  facts.  And 
at  that  very  time,  even,  the  college  was  training  and  sending 
out  from  among  the  "children,"  to  whom  he  so  disparagingly 
refers,  men  who  probably  compare  favorably  with  any 
other  body  of  Harvard  graduates.  * 

(/ )    Post-graduate  Study  for  the  Ministry 

But  there  is  to  be  considered  another,  and  an  important, 
element  in  the  training  of  the  Protestant  ministry  of  America 
in  this  period  It  is  the  practice  of  post-graduate  study  in 
immediate  preparation  for  the  ministry.  Mere  graduation 
at  college  did  not  in  itself  qualify  the  candidate,  even  aca- 
demically, for  immediate  ordination.  *  And,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  nimiber  of  exceptions,  it  was,  in  this  earlier 
period,  the  custom  among  the  Congregationalists  of  America 
for  the  graduate  intending  to  study  for  the  ministry  to 
return  to  Harvard  for  two  years,  more  or  less,  of  study  in 
"Divinity."  Among  the  Episcopalians  there  was  also  the 
practice  of  "reading  for  orders";  apparently  in  a  way 
supplemental  to  the  college  study. 

Throughout  the  study  of  this  period  it  should  be  borne 

'  Among  those  graduated  at  Harvard  from  1697-1701  were:  Hugh  Adams, 
Ames  Angier,  Jno.  Barnard,  Jonathan  Belcher,  Richard  Billings,  Dudley  Brad- 
street,  Simon  Bradstreet,  Robert  Breck,  Jno.  Bulldey,  Samuel  Burr,  Josiah 
Cotton,  Theophilus  Cotton,  Peter  Cutler,  Timothy  Cutler,  Jeremiah  Dummer, 
Nathaniel  Hubbard,  Israel  Loring,  Samuel  Mather,  Samuel  Moody,  Joseph 
Parsons,  Josiah  Willard,  Ozenbridge  Thacher,  besides  several  others.  (Quin^ 
quennial  Catalogue  of  the  QfiUers  and  Graduates  of  Harvard  University,  1636- 
iQiSt  Cambridge,  1915,  p.  123.) 

*  Simpson,  op,  cit.,  p.  125.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  in  the  case  of 
certain  students  for  the  ministry  the  whole  course,  from  the  entrance  to  college, 
and  sometimes  even  before,  had  been  pursued  with  a  direct  view  to  the  minis- 
try, and  had  been  constantly  supplemented  by  studies  and  work  of  a  kind 
especially  related  to  it;  the  early  entrance  of  such  students  upon  their  work  as 
ministers  does  not,  therefore,  constitute  a  real  exception  to  the  rule. 
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in  mind  that  among  the  ecclesiastical  bodies  of  English 
derivation  there  was  not  that  sense  of  separateness  between 
the  English  and  American  institutions  of  all  sorts  which 
has  developed  with  the  expanding  life  of  the  newer  country, 
and  the  political  separation  from  England.  The  American 
Episcopalians  were  at  this  time  merely  a  part  of  an  English 
diocese.*  And  there  seems  to  have  been  the  strongest 
kind  of  feeling  of  community  of  life  and  identity  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal fellowship  between  the  Congregationalists  of  the  two 
countries.  And  among  the  Dutch  the  condition  was  simply 
that  the  American  candidates  could  receive  ordination 
only  in  Holland.*  There  must  have  been,  therefore,  a 
common  ideal  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  as  to  the  training 
of  the  ministry.  Indeed,  it  was  only  in  New  England  that 
there  was  as  yet  any  attempt  to  undertake  a  native  Ameri- 
can training  for  this  office.  And  this,  as  has  been  shown, 
was  largely  patterned  after  the  plan  in  operation  in  the 
mother  country,  and  accepted  in  the  latter  without  question. 

5.    The  Closing  Years  of  the  Seventeenth  Century 

There  are  certain  features  of  the  church  life  in  America 
in  the  latter  portion  of  the  seventeenth  century — roughly 
speaking,  the  last  quarter  of  it — that  are  not  without  their 
import  for  the  subject  of  this  study. 

(a)    The  First  Purely  Native  Ministry 

These  features  have  as  a  common  characteristic  the 
manifestation  of  a  growing  independence  of  the  mother 

'  Not  formally  nor  legally,  but  practically;  see  American  Church  History 
Series,  vol.  vii,  pp.  23,  27. 

*  The  Classis  of  Amsterdam  was  the  administrative  body  most  influential 
in  ordaining  and  sending  out  ministers  to  the  colonies.  Its  Deputati  ad  res 
exteras  were  practically  a  foreign  mission  board.  They  drew  up  elaborate  regu  - 
lations,  but  did  not  secure  the  monopoly  of  the  right  to  ordain  men  for  the 
colonies  {Ecclesiastical  Records,  i,  p.  89  ff.;  p.  125  f.). 
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church.    Or,  more  precisely,  this  period  contains  the  visible 
beginnings  of  a  tendency  toward  such  an  independence. 

(i)  Among  the  Episcopalians,  the  coming  of  the  Rev. 
James  Blair  as  the  first  commissary  of  the  Bishop  of  London 
made  possible  the  local  exercise  of  the  episcopal  power  in 
a  way  not  known  before. 

(2)  A  little  before  this  among  the  Dutch  there  had 
occurred  the  first  slight  attempt  at  local  autonomy,'  but 
none  at  local  training  for  their  candidates. 

(3)  In  New  England,  a  new  era  was  already  b^:un. 
For,  by  the  dose  of  the  century,  and  indeed  long  before,  this 
section  had  a  fully  developed  native-bom  and  native- 
trained  American  ministry,  the  first  purely  American  minis- 
try ever  developed.  Already,  therefore,  there  was  beginning 
to  be  an  American  type  of  minister,  not  only  in  birth  and 
breeding,  but  also  in  education. 

(b)     The  Founding  of  William  and  Mary  College 

Growing  directly  out  of  one  of  the  above-noted  cir- 
cumstances was  an  event  that  was  intended  to  extend  the 
same  tendency  that  had  reached  such  a  great  degree  of 
development  in  New  England.  It  was  the  founding  of 
the  College  of  William  and  Mary  in  Virginia,  by  Commissary 
Blair.  The  motive  for  the  founding  of  this  institution  is 
shown  by  the  petition  of  May  20,  1691,  addressed  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  Virginia  to  the  King  and  Queen, 
which  declared  that  there  was  need  in  the  colony  for  an 
opportunity  for  the  liberal  education  of  its  youth,  and  also 
to  afford  means  of  securing  promptly  pious  and  learned 
clergymen   for    the   vacant    parishes.    The   instructions' 

'  It  is  the  ordination  of  Peter  Tesscfaenmaeker,  a  young  licensed  bachelor 
of  divinity  of  the  University  of  Utrecht  (American  Church  History  Series,  voL 

viiif  p.  74)- 

*  Bruce,  op.  cit.,  vol.  i,  p.  385;  Heatwole,  C,  A  History  of  Education  in 
Viriimot  p.  70:  "As  early  as  1660  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  runs — 
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formulated  by  the  Assembly  defined  the  mission  of  Blair 
to  England  in  behalf  of  the  proposed  college  as  one  to  secure 
a  charter  for  a  free  school  and  college,  in  which  Latin, 
Greek,  philosophy,  mathematics,  and  divinity  should  be 
taught.  Nothing  in  the  college  was  to  bfe  ordained  contrary 
to  the  canons  of  the  Anglican  Church.  The  implication  of 
the  whole  plan,  in  so  far  as  it  was  related  to  the  training  of 
the  ministry,  is  that  it  was  to  facilitate  the  development 
of  native  reinforcements. 

The  original  charter  of  the  institution  provided  for  a 
grammar  school,  in  which  were  to  be  taught  Latin  and 
Greek;  a  school  of  philosophy  and  mathematics;  and  one 
of  divinity  and  the  oriental  languages.  Of  the  five  chairs 
called  for  by  the  charter,  two  were  for  divinity. ' 

Though  the  charter  was  granted  in  1693,  and  the  work 
of  the  grammar  school  begim  in  1697,  the  further  develop- 
ment of  the  college  was  very  slow.  Ten  years  after  its 
foundation  it  was  still  without  the  professorships  originally 
intended.*  But  its  work  was  begun,  and  was  destined  to 
have  its  eflfect  later  on,  not  only  on  the  education  of  the 
community  in  general,  but  on  that  of  candidates  for  orders 
as  well.  ^    At  the  very  least,  the  establishment  of  the  school 

'that,  for  the  advance  of  learning,  education  of  youth,  supply  of  ministry,  and 
the  promotion  of  piety  there  be  land  taken  upon  purchases  for  a  college  and 
free  school'.  ..." 

'  Bruce,  op,  cit.,  vol.  i,  p.  398. 

*  Ibid,  In  1699  Professor  Inglis,  of  the  College,  complained  "that  it  still 
retained  a  mere  gnunmar  school  without  these  professorships  of  Philosophy, 
Physics,  Mathematics,  and  Divinity,  which  had  been  originally  intended." 

s  Meade,  W.,  Old  Churches,  Ministers  and  Families  of  Virginia,  vol.  i,  p. 
167  :  "All  the  letters  of  Governor  Gooch  and  Commissary  Dawson  [Blair's 
successor]  to  the  Bishop  of  London  show  them  to  be  truly  anxious  to  promote 
the  best  interests  of  the  colony.  .  .  .  One  thing  is  set  forth  in  praise  of 
William  and  Mary  College  .  .  .  viz.:  that  the  hopes  and  designs  of  its  founders 
and  early  benefactors  in  relation  to  its  being  a  nursery  of  pious  ministers,  were 
not  entirely  disappointed.  It  is  positively  affirmed  by  those  most  competent 
to  speak,  that  the  best  ministers  in  Virginia  were  those  educated  at  the  College 
and  sent  over  to  England  for  ordination." 
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is  significant,  especially  for  this  discussion,  as  an  illustration 
of  the  spirit  that  was  becoming  more  and  more  charactertistic 
of  the  period,  and  as  a  manifestation  of  it  within  an  ecclesias- 
tical organization  that  rejoiced  in  being  a  corporate  part  of 
the  Church  of  England.  And  especially  is  it  to  be  noticed 
in  this  connection  that  this  manifestation  of  a  spirit  which 
tended  to  develop  local  control  of  local  affairs  in  the  colonies 
appears  particularly  in  connection  with  the  training  of  the 
ministry. 

(c)  The  Anglican  Ideal :  DodweWs  Letters 

Since,  however,  the  Anglican  churches  did  actually 
continue  throughout  this  period  to  depend  practically  for 
all  their  clergymen  on  England  and  the  English  Church, 
and  the  practice  in  the  Established  Church  was  the  one 
that  determined  at  least  the  general  form  of  the  training 
actually  received  by  their  ministers,  it  is,  perhaps,  well  to 
consider  what  was  the  accepted  ideal  of  the  preparation 
proper  for  the  candidate  for  orders  in  the  English  Chiu'ch 
of  the  time.  That  is,  we  now  seek  to  discover  what,  in 
addition  to  a  university  course,  was  the  special  immediate 
preparation  for  "orders"  in  the  Anglican  Church. 

In  1672  Henry  Dodwell,  M.A.  and  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  published  his  Two  Letters  of  Advice.  In 
the  preface  he  emphasizes  the  disrespect  into  which  the 
clergy  of  the  Established  Church  at  that  time  had  fallen, 
and  alleges  it  as  the  reason  for  the  Letters.  He  announces 
that  he  has  especially  in  view  the  criticisms  of  the  "Separa- 
tists" against  the  clergy  of  the  Establishment,  and  that  his 
object  is  to  meet  these  not  by  defending,  but  by  correcting, 
the  defects  of  the  clergy,  which  he  admits  and  laments  as 
existing  at  least  in  a  sufSdent  ntunber  of  instances  in  the 
Chiu'ch  in  Ireland  to  justify  special  attention.  While  he 
indeed  mentions  as  the  ground  of  the  Separatist  criticism, 
"negligence  of  life  and  unserious  way  of  preaching,"  yet  it 
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will  be  observed  that  in  this  suggested  method  of  meeting 
these  criticisms,  he  proposes  to  remove  the  ground  for  them 
by  prescribing  at  length  a  system  of  preparatory  study,  in 
addition  to  his  earnest  exhortation  to  a  proper  mode  of  life 
on  the  part  of  the  clergy. ' 

In  the  ''Epistle  Dedicatory,"  preceding  the  Letters 
and  addressed  to  the  Primate  of  the  Irish  Church,  he  says 
that,  so  far  as  he  knows,  no  similar  attempt  up  to  that  time 
had  been  made.  * 

The  first  of  the  Letters  is  intended  for  the  undergraduate 
looking  to  orders.'  The  course  of  reading  suggested  is 
intended  with  special  reference  to  the  student's  future  work 
as  a  minister,  and  seems  designed  to  supplement  his  regular 
work  in  the  tmiversity  coiu^es.  The  author  insists  (i)  on 
the  necessity  of  acquaintance  with  the  original  languages 
and  texts  of  the  Scriptures,  naming  Greek  as  "that  which 
can  with  less  security  be  neglected, "  and  (2)  on  a  knowledge 
of  Jewish  antiquities,  which  he  describes  as 

very  necessary  for  clearing  some  things  of  so  momentous  a  con- 
sideration, and  so  ordinary  practice,  as  that  you  may  not  be 
able  without  them,  to  give  a  full  satisfaction  to  your  parochial 
cure,  in  doubts  that  may  nearly  concern  them,  which  will  there- 
fore require  a  skill  in  Rabbins,  if  not  in  the  Hebrew  Tongue 
wherein  they  were  written. 

He  advises  (3)  a  study  of  the  "Fathers  of  the  first  and 
purest  centuries,  especially  those  that  are,  by  the  consent 
of  all,  concluded  genuine,  and  that  lived  before  the  Empire 
turned  Christian  .  .  .  ."  This  is  urged  with  the  interest- 
ing suggestion  that  it  is  necessary  to  interpret  Scripture  in 
the  "Historical  Way."^  (4)  Sldll  in  the  controversies  is 
named  as  the  next  requisite;  that  is,  skill  in  those  that 
"separate  any  considerable  Commimions  of  Christians." 

'  Op.  cit,,  pp.  2,  10,  II,  17.  *  Ibid.,  page  5. 

)  Title  of  Letter  /,  p.  i.  *Ibid.,  p.  45. 
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He  writes  (5),  ''that  which  you  can  least  of  all  want,  is  a 
study  too  much  neglected,  because  too  little  experienced 
among  Protestants,  that  of  Casuistical  Divinity."* 

Letter  II  is  intended  principally  for  a  graduate,  "pre- 
sumed to  have  read  over  his  course  already  once."*  In 
it  the  author  recommends  "that  too  much  decried  study 
among  Protestants  of  School  Divinity."  Chaldee  and 
Syriac  are  prescribed  in  addition  to  Hebrew.  *  *  Antiquities ' ' 
are  here  considered  as  including  "the  Ceremonies  of  the 
Chaldaean  and  Phcenidan  Idolatry,"  though  he  is  of  the 
opinion  that  "there  are  no  very  great  assistances  for  it  in 
our  now  extant  writers."  Knowledge  of  the  "first  Haery- 
ses"  is  also  considered  advisable.  Other  subjects  suggested 
are  "Natural  Divinity,"  "Natural Philosophy,"  and "Meta- 
physicks. "  "  The  nature  of  the  Soul,  and  of  its  operations ' ' 
should  be  studied,  "first  Physically  as  they  are  handled  in 
Aristotle's  books  de  Anima;  and  this  especially  the  rational 
and  intellectual  degree — and  then  Morally  in  Ethics." 
"For  Controversial  Logick"  he  mentions  "nothing,"  be- 
cause he  believes,  as  he  states,  that  "there  is  little  in  it 
necessary  to  your  ptupose  but  is  borrowed  from  Meta- 
physicks"  ....  The  Rabbins  and  Philo  and  Josephus 
are  recommended  "for  the  Historical  Relation  of  those  opin- 
ions and  practices  that  afterwards  prevailed,  and  are  fre- 
quently alluded  to  in  the  New  Testament."  He  writes  also 
that  he  conceives  "  it  convenient  to  read  the  ancient  Greek 
Poets  together  with  their  Greek  Scholiasts,  and  that  you  do 
not  look  on  them  as  idle  Romances,  but  as  grave  Philoso- 
phers and  Historians;  for  such  they  were  reputed  not  only 
in  their  own  times,  but  also  by  all  their  followers,  as  involv- 
ing Divine,  and  Natural,  and  Historical  notions  of  their  Gods 
and  Heroes  under  physical  and  Parabolical  expressions." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  he  advises  also  the  study  of 
Greek  origins,  that  is,  "with  what  other  learned  nations 

*  P&ge  58.  '  Pkige  ao2. 
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they  had  commerce,  from  which  they  might  probably  derive 
their  Philosophical  and  Theological  learning." 

It  is  his  opinion  that  "much  assistance*'  in  tmder- 
standing  the  religious  rites  of  the  Egyptians,  may  be  derived 
"from  the  Aegyptian  Hieroglyphicks  (though  that  also  be 
thought  by  many  tmprofitable  learning).**  An  acquaint- 
ance with  the  "Theory  of  the  ancient  Magick"  was,  by 
this  author,  deemed  advisable,  and  he  thought  a  knowledge 
of  "Coptite  or  ancient  Aegyptiack"  useful  in  interpreting 
prophecy. ' 

Under  the  various  subjects  of  study  considered  there 
are  suggested  and  discussed,  in  the  case  of  each,  various  text- 
books in  which  they  might  be  studied.  The  work  closes 
with  a  list  of  books  specially  recommended.  * 

The  author  explains  at  the  outset  that  he  is  attempting 
to  meet  the  needs  of  a  beginner  and  does  not  wish  to  dis- 
courage by  prescribing  too  extensive  a  course.^  It  should 
be  noted  that  he  decidedly  disapproves  of,  and  warns  against, 
the  study  of  "School  Divinity**  by  the  "Peripatetick" 
method,  which  he  judges  to  be  too  much  the  practice  of  his 
time.^ 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  expression  of  at  least  the  ideal 
entertained  by  an  earnest  member  of  the  Established  Church 
in  Ireland  as  to  the  kind  of  training  (and  certain  of  its 
specific  items)  proper  to  the  clergy,  accompanied  by  the 
confession  that  his  ideal  was  by  no  means  sufficiently  realiased 
in  the  actual  practice  at  least  of  the  Church  of  which  he 
was  a  member.  It  is  worth  while  to  note  that  the  publica- 
tion has  the  approval  of  the  Irish  Primate.  It  is  dear  that 
fundamentally,  and  in  certain  specific  features,  it  is  virtually 
identical  with  the  course  prescribed  and  in  actual  use  as  the 
preparation  for  the  ministry  offered  by  Harvard  at  the  time 

*  Two  Letters  of  Advice,  etc.,  p.  259. 

*  There  is  also  a  list  appended  to  Letter  L 

s  See  the  Preface.  *  Ibid. 
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and  for  years  before.    The  suggestion  as  to  Chaldee  and 
Syriac  is  especially  noticeable. 

{d)    A  New  Element :  The  Presbyterians 

The  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  marked 
by  the  appearance  of  a  new  element  in  the  ecclesiastical  life 
of  America,  which  was  destined  to  have  a  great  effect  upon 
the  training  of  the  Protestant  ministry  of  the  country. 
This  was  the  Presbyterian  Church.  While  Presbyterians 
and  their  churches,  and  ministers  of  this  order,  had  been 
in  the  cotmtry  before  this,  it  was  not  until  the  later  years  of 
the  century  that  this  Church  began  to  be  an  effective  force 
in  the  general  life  of  the  colonies.  Indeed,  it  does  not 
appear  that  there  had  been,  all  told,  more  than  foiu*  Presby- 
terian pastors  in  America  up  to  this  time,  including  among 
them  Doughty  and  Denton,  who  seem  to  have  been  Pres- 
byterian more  in  name  than  in  actual  affiliation.'  At  any 
rate,  counting  all  that  can  be  so  considered,  it  is  recognized 
that  the  first  ministers  of  this  Church  in  America  were  immi- 
grant, and  that  they  were  trained  for  their  work.  Like  that 
of  the  kindred  body,  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  its  minis- 
try was  required  by  ecclesiastical  law  to  have  been  previously 
trained  in  academic  and  theological  studies.  The  deter- 
mination of  their  qualifications  in  this,  as  in  other  respects, 
was  also,  as  in  the  Dutch  Church,  vested  in  the  governing 
ecclesiastical  body,  i.e.,  the  Presbytery.  Like  the  Con- 
gregationalists  they  were,  however,  clothed,  at  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  first  Presbytery,  with  full  local  autonomy,  and 
discretion  in  conferring  ordination,  judging  of  the  qualifica- 
tions of  candidates,  and  enforcing  the  educational  require- 
ments. They  had  the  advantages  of  both  the  other  bodies 
with  which  they  are  here  compared,  without  being  depend- 
ent, on  the  one  hand,  on  the  decision  of  a  transatlantic 
authority,  or,  on  the  other,  on  the  possible  variation  of 

« American  Church  History  Series,  vol.  vi,  p.  15. 
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poptilar  demand  and  custom.  This  peculiar  situation 
enabled  them  to  develop  quickly  a  ministry,  both  native 
and  trained  to  a  recognized  standard. ' 

With  the  exception,  however,  of  the  occasional  accessions 
from  the  Congregationalists,  the  ministry  of  the  Presby- 
terians was  for  some  years  necessarily  foreign,  both  in  birth 
and  training.  Of  the  earliest  Presbyterian  ministry,  Dr. 
Archibald  Alexander  has  written : 

The  first  Presbyterian  ministers  in  this  country  were  nearly 
all  men  of  liberal  education.  Some  had  received  their  education 
in  the  tmiversities  of  Scotland;  some  in  Ireland;  and  others  at 
one  of  the  New  England  colleges.  And  though  there  existed 
such  a  destitution  of  ministers  in  this  new  country  they  never 
thought  of  introducing  any  man  into  the  ministry,  who  had  not 
received  a  college  or  tmiversity  education;  except  in  very  extra- 
ordinary cases;  of  which,  I  believe,  we  have  but  one  instance  in 
the  early  history  of  the  Presbyterian  church.* 

Their  influence  in  the  sphere  of  ministerial  education  was  to 
appear  in  the  next  century. 

Francis  Makemie,  from  whose  arrival  in  1683  ecclesiasti- 
cal Presbyterianism  in  America  is  usually  dated,  is  known 
to  have  been  a  man  of  ability,  and  was  already  a  minister 
in  his  native  cotmtry.  He  had  been  a  student  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Glasgow.  Josias  Mackie,^  who  came  in  1692,  dis- 
posed by  his  will  of  a  library,  which  is  described  as  ''valuable 
to  an  educated  divine,"  and  contained  ''Latin,  Greek, 
Hebrew,  and  English  good  books." 

'  Records  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  pp. 
141, 146,  the  action  of  the  Synod,  May  29, 1738,  and  May  26, 1739. 

'  Biographical  Sketches  of  the  Founder,  and  Principal  Alumni  of  the  Log 
College,  p.  14.  Of  the  period,  1795-1841,  Dr.  Charles  Hodge  has  said  (The  His* 
tory  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  pt.  i,  p.  214), 
"The  great  majority  of  our  ministers  were  presbsrterially  educated  and  or- 
dained."   Cf,  Briggs,  C.  A.,  American  Presbyterianism,  App.,  p.  xliv. 

'  Sprague,  Annals,  vol.  iii,  p.  5. 
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These  seem  to  be  the  Presbyterian  ministers  of  this 
century  in  America  whose  careers  are  at  present  sufficiently 
well  known  to  permit  of  positive  statement. 

6.    The  General  Standard  of  the  Time 

(a)    The  Popular  Demand  and  Other  Influences 

The  standard  of  ministerial  qualification  is  determined 
chiefly  by  the  force  of  three  influences.  These  are  ecclesi- 
astical practice,  ecclesiastical  law,  and  popular  demand.' 
Dtuing  the  seventeenth  century  all  three  were  active  in 
America.  At  first,  the  most  potent  were  ecclesiastical 
practice  and  popular  demand.  That  is,  the  scope  of  the 
possible  influence  of  these  was  larger,  in  the  case  of  each, 
than  was  the  scope  of  the  other  factor.  For  the  ministry 
and  the  people,  coming  from  England,  nattirally  brought 
with  them  the  ideas  most  prevalent  among  the  Anglicans 
and  Nonconformists  of  that  country;  and  it  was  ecclesiastical 
use  and  wont,  together  with  popular  demand,  that  had 
determined  the  qualifications  of  the  English  ministry  of 
both  sorts.  Throughout  the  period,  the  English  standard 
remained  the  American  standard  for  the  colonies  sprung 
from  England.  In  Virginia,  Anglican  authority  reinforced 
English  custom.  In  New  England,  tmhindered  noncon- 
formity seems  to  have  developed  along  the  lines  natural  to 
that  portion  of  the  body  which  had  remained  in  England. 
And  in  both  these  sections  the  popular  demand  was  for 

*  The  realnatian  of  the  standard  is,  of  course,  conditioned  by  other  things 
such  as  the  economic  ability  of  the  people,  facilities  for  travel,  climate,  etc. 
But  even  so  potent  a  factor  in  this  as  the  economic  situation  does  not  have 
the  necessary  and  direct  effect  in  determining  the  standard  hdd.  The  attitude 
exhibited  in  the  past,  at  least,  by  certain  denominations  of  Christians  toward 
the  idea  of  a  trained  ministry  illustrates  this.  For,  with  as  much  facility  of 
every  sort  at  their  disposal  as  other  denominations  they  did  not  by  any  means 
insist  upon  a  high  standard  of  education. 
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a  "learned,"  as  well  as  a  "godly/'  ministry.  This  is  mani- 
fested in  various  expressions  of  the  popular  sentiment  of 
the  time,  especially  in  connection  with  the  j&rst  suggestions 
as  to  the  establishment  of  schools  of  higher  learning. '  In  New 
England  this  popular  sentiment  was  especially  strong,  be- 
cause of  the  average  of  education  among  the  population.* 
For,  among  Protestants,  the  average  of  popular  education, 
or  at  least  of  appreciation  of  education,  is  directly  related  to, 
and  determines  the  force  and  degree  of,  the  popular  demand 
as  to  the  education  of  the  ministry. 

Popular  demand  was  not,  however,  the  only  influence 
effective  in  New  England  in  determining  the  educational 
qualifications  of  the  ministry  there  in  this  period.  For 
even  diuing  the  "Puritan  decline,"  which  was  well  under 
way  before  the  period  closed,  and  was  a  decline  in  popular 
education  as  well  as  in  religion  and  morals,  ^  the  records  show 
no  lowering  of  the  standard  of  attainment  for  the  ministry. 
In  zeal,  preaching  power,  and,  possibly,  in  actual  ability,  it 

*  Sup.,  pp.  94  ff.;  Clap,  Thomas,  History  of  Yale  CoUege,  p.  62. 

'  Dexter  {History  of  EducaUon  in  the  United  States,  p.  223)  estimates  that 
in  1638  the  average  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  was  one  university 
graduate  to  every  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  population.  Compare  Simpson, 
Early  Ministerial  Training  in  America,  p.  116:  "Never  in  the  history  of  the 
country,  in  fact,  has  the  educational  average  of  any  given  community  exceeded 
that  of  Massachusetts  for  the  first  half  century  after  its  settlement." 

Of  Virginia,  Bruce,  op,  cit.,  vol.  i,  p.  442,  says:  "...  there  are  several 
unmistakable  indications  that  a  high  degree  of  culture  prevailed  among  the 
members  of  at  least  a  section  of  the  upper  planting  class."  And,  pp.  442,  443: 
"  It  should  be  remembered  that  a  very  large  ntunber  of  the  citizens  of  Virginia 
during  this  century  were  men  like  Richard  Lee,  the  elder  Nathaniel  Bacon, 
John  Page,  William  Randolph,  the  elder  Robert  Beverley,  William  Fitzhugh, 
and  hundreds  of  others  of  almost  equal  prominence,  who  not  only  had  been 
bom  in  England,  but  had  acqtiired  in  the  institutions  there  the  learning  that 
would  enable  them  to  read  the  Latin  and  Greek  authors  with  facility."  See 
the  whole  of  chapter  xvii. 

For  the  Dutch  and  the  Presbyterians  see  Thwing,  Charles  P.,  A  History  of 
Higher  Education  in  America, 

i  Walker,  George  Leon,  Some  Aspects  of  the  Religious  Life  of  New  England, 

p.  44- 
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may  have  shared  in  the  general  decay  of  the  time.  But 
its  members  were  still  graduates  of  Harvard  and  students 
of  ''Divinity."  Such  was  the  power  of  ecclesiastical  prac- 
tice even  when  the  corresponding  and  supporting  in- 
fluence of  popular  opinion  had,  probably  at  least, 
degenerated  into  a  habit  of  considering  the  minister  as 
naturally  of  superior  education,  and  no  longer  registered  an 
imperative  demand  that  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
less. 

Among  the  Dutch,  all  three  of  these  forces  were  operative. 
The  people  themselves  were  educated  and  accustomed  at 
home  to  an  educated  ministry,  which  was  maintained  by  an 
tmvarying  ecclesiastical  practice  that  had  been  established, 
and  that  was  enforced  by  ecclesiastical  law.  To  violate  the 
latter  they  had  no  power — ^if  they  had  desired  to  do  so— 
because  of  their  dependent  relation.  The  Presbyterians 
also  brought  with  them  the  same  three  influences  which 
were  all  operative  in  the  direction  of  a  trained  ministry, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  occasional  lapses  of  opinion, 
or  practice,  or  the  exceptions  allowed  in  the  enforcement  of 
law. 

We  may  say,  then,  that  at  the  dose  of  the  seventeenth 
century  there  appears  no  evidence  that  would  justify  a 
conclusion  either  from  the  operation  of  the  forces  which  we 
know  were  active  at  the  time,  or  from  the  records  that  have 
been  preserved,  that  there  had  occurred  up  to  this  time  any 
deliberate  lowering  of  the  standard  of  requirement  of  aca- 
demic training  for  the  ministry  of  Protestants  in  America,  or 
any  lowering  at  all  of  the  educational  standard  in  its  actual 
realization,  except  in  so  far  as  Harvard  College  could  not 
afford  facilities  equal  to  those  of  the  establishments  of  Great 
Britain,  and  in  so  far  as  in  the  case  of  the  Episcopal  clergy 
the  colonial  churches  may  have  suffered  by  the  appointment 
to  them  of  men  inferior  in  attainment  to  the  average  clergy- 
man in  the  Chiuxdi  in  England. 
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(b)  Bray's ''BibliothecaParochiaUs" 

As  to  the  last  point,  it  is  appropriate  to  adduce  here  at 
some  length  a  statement  of  the  work  of  Commissary  Bray 
in  Maryland,  already  mentioned.  His  arrival  in  America 
was  in  1699,  and  his  work,  though  carried  on  for  many 
years  from  England  because  of  hiis  early  return  to  that 
country,  properly  closes  the  seventeenth  century,  and  opens 
the  eighteenth. 

In  presenting  his  plan'  for  furnishing  the  American 
parishes,  especially  those  of  Maryland,  with  libraries,  which 
were  to  be  the  property  of  the  churches,  and  open  to  the 
use  of  the  successive  ministers  in  them,  he  refers  to  the 
state  of  the  clergy  of  the  time  in  England  itself,  upon  whidi 
the  Anglican  churches  in  the  colonies  were  absolutely 
dependent  for  their  ministerial  supply.  He  alludes  speci- 
fically to  the  publication  entitled  The  Contempt  of  the  Clergy,  * 
in  which  the  author  had  assigned,  as  the  causes  of  the  con- 
tempt alleged,  ignorance  and  poverty.    He  then  remarks: 

I.  As  for  Ignorance  in  our  proper  calling,  it  must  indeed 
of  necessity  cause  the  Contempt  of  those  who  are  found  to  be 
such.  In  any  Calling  a  Person  is  valu'd  proportionably  to  his 
Knowledge  and  Skill  therein;  especially  in  ours.  And  yet  I  do 
not  see  how  it  is  possible  for  most  of  us  to  fall  short  of  a  compleat 
Knowledge  in  the  whole  Body,  even  of  Preadiable  Divinity,  as 
the  case  stands  with  most  of  us;  for  one  Third  of  the  Livings  of 
England  come  not  up  to  5o£  per  annum,  which  I  am  sure  will 
afford  but  very  little,  if  an3rthing  at  all,  to  purchase  Books  with, 
.  .  .  and  yet  without  Reading  of  such  Books,  at  least,  as  are  of 
more  immediate  use  to  inform  ourselves  in  all  the  Terms  of  the 
Covenant  of  Grace,  that  so  we  may  be  able  to  instruct  others, 

*  Bray,  Thomas,  Biblioikeca  ParochUUis  (London,  1697).  In  1916  the 
Thomas  Bray  Club  reprinted  privately  as  Thomas  Bray  PubUcalions,  Nos.  1-7, 
in  an  edition  of  fifty-five  copies,  seven  pamphlets  or  extracts,  some  of  whidi 
throw  light  on  his  plans  for  theological  education  and  for  parish  libraries. 

*  Ibid.,  "Introductory  address  to  the  Qergy  of  England  and  Ireland." 
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how  is  it  possible  (now  that  Inspiration  is  ceas'd)  but  that  we 
should  be  ignorant  to  our  own  extreme  Disgrace,  and  the  infinite 
Prejudice  of  those  Souls  committed  to  our  Charge?  And  again, 
except  we  shall  have  a  Collection  of  such  Books,  either  of  otir 
own,  or  somewhere  near  at  hand,  whence  we  may  borrow  'em, 
how  is  it  possible  we  should  ever  read  'em?' 

The  intimate  connection  of  the  degree  of  learning,  or  at 
least  of  the  opportunity  for  the  continued  cultivation  of 
learning,  possessed  by  the  clergy,  with  other  of  the  evils 
complained  of  is  acknowledged  as  follows : 

II.  And  the  having  of  the  Lending  Libraries  near  at  hand, 
I  do  also  humbly  conceive  will  contribute  not  a  little,  to  prevent 
that  other  occasion  of  our  Contempt,  ws.  Poverty;  at  leastwise, 
as  to  many  of  us:  for  this  I  am  very  certain  of,  that  many  of  the 
Clergy  in  Poorer  Livings,  who  are  Bookishly  given  (and  'tis 
pity  that  ever  any  should  enter  into  Holy  Orders  who  are  not  of 
this  Spirit)  can  scarce  keep  themselves  clear  of  the  Booksellers' 
Accounts,  nor  Money  in  their  Pockets  for  their  necessary  Occa- 
sions, because  of  their  Charges  that  way;  .  .  .'  Well,  and  if 
there  be  any  Truth  in  that  other  Imputation,  as  the  Cause  of 
our  Contempt,  which  the  Adversaries  of  our  Church  are  so  apt  to 
charge  us  withal;  viz.  The  scandalous  Immoralities,  which  per- 
haps it  may  be  too  true  that  some  may  be  guilty  of;  I  do 
httmbly  conceive  that  this  Scandal  also  may  be  in  a  great  measure 
remov'd,  by  the  same  means  of  having  Lending  Libraries.  For 
whence  is  it  that  many  seek  for  Company  and  Diversion  abroad, 
but  for  want  of  the  better  Society  of  good  entertaining  Authors 
at  home;  The  Truth  of  it  is,  there  are  a  sort  of  writers  which  are 
traditionally  handed  down  from  one  Old  Study  to  another,  who 
are  not  such  a  good  Humour'd  and  Inviting  Society  as  to  make 
one  delight  much  in  their  Conversation.  But  what  Man  of  Spirit 
or  Education,  had  he  a  Justin  Martyr,  a  Terttillian  or  Cyprian;  a 
Sanderson,  a  Hammond  or  Tillotson,  come  to  visit  him,  would 
leave  such  Men  of  Sense  for  the  Society  of  the  Sons  of  Belial. 

<  BibUatheca  ParockiaUs,  "  Introductory  address."  •  Ibid. 
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...  In  short,  1  look  upon  the  thing  of  Libraries  to  be  the  great 
Desideratum^  even  here  in  England.  .   .  .' 

He  dedares  further  that  such  libraries  are  a  necessity  in 
*  'the  foreign  Plantations,*'  sajring, '  *for  here  some  few  of  the 
Clergy  are  able  to  buy  a  suiBBcient  Stock  of  Books  for  them- 
selves, but  it  is  very  rarely  that  those  who  go  into  America 
are  in  such  a  Condition;  .  .  .   "* 

It  is  evident  that  the  author  is  confronted  by  conditions 
at  home  similar  to  those  that  called  forth  the  efforts  of 
Henry  Dodwell  in  Ireland  a  quarter  of  a  century  before. 
It  is  dear  that,  while  the  Anglican  churches  of  the  colonies 
were  exposed  to  the  danger  of  a  clergy  not  espedally  char- 
acterized by  a  manifestation  of  theological  learning,  they 
were  thereby  no  worse  off  than  some  of  the  churches  in 
England;  and  the  latter  were  numerous  enough  to  have 
called  forth  the  strictures  of  the  publication  which  Bray 
discusses,  and  his  admissions  that  there  were  facts  that 
tended  to  justify  such  strictures.  While  it  is,  of  course, 
by  no  means  to  be  inferred  that  the  English  clergy  referred 
to  in  the  above  quotations  were,  as  a  dass,  either  in  England 
or  America,  tmeducated,  yet  the  fact  remains  that  Dr. 
Bray  confesses  to  the  charge  of  ignorance  as  being  justified 
sujBBdently  to  prompt  his  earnest  and  energetic  effort  to 
correct  the  situation  in  America  and  to  suggest  a  remedy 
for  it  in  England.  Moreover!  the  book  in  which  his  state- 
ments occur  is  a  part  of  the  literature  of  the  general  subject 
of  ministerial  training.  For  it  is  the  Bibliotheca  Parochialis: 
or,  a  Scheme  of  such  Theological  Heads  both  General  and  Par- 
ticular,  (w  are  More  particularly  Requisite  to  be  well  Studied  by 
every  Pastor  of  a  Parish.  Together  with  a  Catalogue  of  Books 
Which  may  be  Read  upon  these  Points,  That  the  author's 
purpose  is  broader  than  his  intention  to  assist  the  American 

>  Biblioikeca  Parochialis,  "  Introductory  address."  '  Ibid. 
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clergy  alone  is  made  dear  by  his  statement,  "that  this 
Catalogue  is  published  with  some  design  to  help  our  Young 
Students  in  Theology  since  it  may  be  a  piece  of  Service  to 
some  of  them,  to  direct  them  in  the  Choice  of  such  Books, 
as  will  be  of  most  necessary  and  immediate  use  to  them  on 
their  Ministerial  Instructions  to  the  People  ...'*'  It  is 
his  opinion  also  that  for  the  want  of  proper  books  "all 
the  Terms  of  the  Baptismal  Covenant  are  scarcely  Preach'd 
over  to  them  in  many  places, "  "in  the  whole  Course  of  some 
Men's  Ministry.*'  And  again  he  says,  "I  hope  it  will  not  be 
imputed  to  me,  as  Arrogance,  to  offer  what  looks  like  a  direc- 
tion in  this  case,  especially  when  it  is  to  my  Brethren  of  the 
lowest  Form  in  the  Church  that  I  do  herein  apply  myself."* 
His  ideal  of  the  training  for  the  ministry  may  be  inferred 
from  the  following : 

I  say,  the  Business  of  a  Divine  is  of  that  comprehensive 
extent,  that  good  Skill  even  in  Nature,  Mathematicks  and  Laws, 
which  may  seem  most  remote  from  his  Business,  is  not  only  an 
Accessary  and  Ornamental  to  his  Profession  but  of  exceeding 
great  use  for  the  Explication  and  Proof  of  some  of  the  principal 
Subjects  he  is  to  discourse  upon  to  the  People,  and  also  for  the 
Defence  of  the  most  Fundamental  Articles  of  Faith,  that  he  is  to 
maintain  against  the  Atheist  and  Anti-scripturist,^ 

He  admits,  however,  that,  practically,  it  is  not  wise  to  insist 
on  the  actual  realization  of  this  ideal.    For  he  writes  : 

But  as  for  those  who  are  to  serve  in  the  Plantations,  I  do 
not  at  this  distance  foresee  the  necessity  of  their  being  provided 
of  more  than  such  a  Sett  of  Books,  as  shall  be  of  absolute  neces- 
sity to  enable  'em  to  declare  the  whole  Will  of  God,  so  as  may 
suffice  to  the  Information  of  Plain  and  Illiterate  Men.  .  .  / 

In  this  appears  an  illustration  of  the  operation  of  what  was 
conceived  as  the  popular  demand  to  modify  the  application 
of  the  ideal  of  ecclesiastical  practice. 

>0p.cti.,p.7.  *Ibid,,p,g,  *  Ibid,,  p.  lo,  ^Ibid.,p.  12. 
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We  have  in  this  book  also  a  hint  of  the  hopes  entertained 
as  to  the  influence,  and  an  evidence  of  the  purpose  of  the 
founders,  of  the  College  of  William  and  Mary.  For  the 
author  continues : 

Not  but  that  we  could  wish  to  have  one  Library  of  more 
Universal  Learning,  to  have  recourse  upon  occasion,  in  every 
Province,  and  shall  especially  endeavor  to  have  one  in  the  College 
which  is  now  Erecting  in  Virginia,  by  the  Favour  and  Bounty 
of  his  most  Excellent  Majesty  and  our  late  B.  Queen  .  .  .  .' 

The  topics  suggested  are  not  essentially  different  from 
those  proposed  by  Dodwell,  who  wrote  for  the  benefit  of  a 
candidate  for  orders.  But  the  list  of  books  is  more  extensive, 
since  it  is  intended  to  constitute  a  library.  There  is  no 
mention  of  the  original  languages  as  subjects  of  study,  the 
correct  inference  from  the  omission  probably  being  that 
ability  to  read  them  is  presupposed.  This  is  confirmed  by 
the  prescription  of  editions  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  originals 
and  the  omission  of  textbooks  on  these  languages. 

(c)     Ford's  Criticism 

The  ministerial  training  of  this  particular  time,  especially 
in  America,  has  been  criticized  for  its  lack  of  breadth, 
and  because  it  was  ''confined  to  philosophy,  logic,  dogma, 
and  the  dry  husks  of  theological  disputation,  materials  for 
culture  that  have  become  more  curious  than  useful,  and 
more  capable  of  historical  use  than  of  actual  application  to 
the  problems  of  life  in  general."' 

But  in  valuing  any  such  estimate  of  the  ministerial 
training  of  this  period  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
branches  named  as  those  to  which  this  training  was  "con- 

» Op,  cU.,  p.  12. 

*  Pord«  Wbrthington  Chauncey, "  Diary  of  Cotton  Mather, "  p.  zv  (Massa- 
chusetts Historical  CoUectians,  Seventh  Series,  voL  vii). 
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fined,*'  constituted,  in  actual  fact,  only  a  part  of  it.  The 
critic,  from  whatever  reason,  has  wholly  omitted  any  refer- 
ence to  the  rest  of  the  course.  He  indeed  leaves  the  distinct 
impression  that  there  was  no  general  college  or  university 
training  reqtiired  at  all.  On  the  contrary  it  was  just  this 
that  was  required.  At  the  very  least  it  was  presupposed, 
especially  among  the  Congregationalists,  whose  practice 
is  the  specific  object  of  the  criticism,  that  a  man  who  would 
prepare  especially  for  the  ministry  would  have  had  a  collegi- 
ate training.  And  to  one  looking  from  the  beginning  of  his 
education  toward  the  ministry,  a  collegiate  education,  of 
the  most  general  sort  then  existent,  was  the  first  stage  of 
his  preparation.  This  in  itself  presupposed  a  grounding 
in  the  classics,  upon  which  indeed  it  was  based;  and  it 
included  a  special  training  in  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and,  in 
America  at  least,  in  Chaldee  and  Syriac,  besides  the  per- 
sistent cultivation  of  Latin,  and  the  whole  curriculum  of 
Harvard,  the  cultural  value  of  certain  of  the  subjects  being 
unto  this  hour  recognized  at  least  by  many,  probably  most, 
of  the  leading  institutions  of  higher  learning.  It  is  also  to 
be  kept  in  mind  that  while  the  theological  disputations  of 
that  time  do  seem  to-day,  to  many  people  to  consist  of 
"dry  husks,"  and  appear  as  of  little  value  in  "the  actual 
application  to  the  problems  of  life,"  they  did  not  seem  so 
to  the  people  of  that  time,  whether  clergy  or  laity.  The 
theological  questions,  for  instance,  concerning  sin,  guilt, 
and  the  securing  of  acceptance  with  God,  which  seem  to 
be  of  little  concern  to  many  of  to-day,  were  then  regarded 
as  most  vital,  and  did  have  their  actual  bearing  upon  the 
practical  problems  of  life,  as  the  conclusions  regarding  them 
were  courageously  apphed  to  these  very  problems,  or  as 
the  doubts  regarding  them  really  and  seriously  distiu-bed  the 
life  and  conduct  of  people  of  that  age.  And  again,  how  a 
purely  theoretical  notion  of  what  seems  a  remote  theological 
question  could,  and  did,  affect  the  actual  life  of  the  people. 
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is  appallingly  illustrated  in  the  application  of  certain  definite 
theories  of  the  power  and  activity  of  supposedly  existent 
demoniacal  beings,  which  is  known  in  American  history  as 
the  "witchcraft  delusion**;  the  basic  principles  of  which 
were  held  by  men  of  education  and  intellect  in  England  and 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  just  as  surely  as  they  were  by 
any  in  America.*  It  is  to  be  remembered  also  that  the 
standard  of  educational  requirement  for  the  ministry  at  the 
time  was  not  lower  in  the  colonies  than  it  was  in  the  mother 
country.  Any  implication,  therefore,  which  may  possibly 
be  intended  in  the  criticism  before  us,  that  the  clerical 
education  in  New  England  at  this  period  was  narrow  as 
compared  with  that  in  England,  is  mistaken.  Indeed,  it 
appears  that  the  criticism  is  erroneous  as  to  the  range  of 
the  educational  training  of  the  ministry  at  the  time,  and 
inconsiderate  as  to  the  practical  utility  of  such  training,  and 
fitted  to  leave  a  wrong  impression  as  to  its  comparative 
breadth  in  relation  to  the  training  of  the  ministry  in  England 
at  the  same  period. 

It  is  to  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  training  was 
narrow  when  compared  with  the  education  of  more  modem 
times.  But  the  same  is  true  of  the  training  for  any  of  the 
professions  or  vocations.  For  the  fact  is  dear  that  the 
training  of  the  American  ministry  at  this  period  was  designed 
to  be  just  as  broad  as  the  scope  of  university  education  then 
was.  If  this  was  contracted,  it  was  so  for  all  who  were 
trained  under  it,  and  not  for  the  ministry  alone. 

*  Notestein,  Wallace,  A  History  of  WUckcraft  in  England,  155^1718,  pp. 
1-2;  Burr,  George  Lincoln,  NarraUves  of  the  Witchcraft  Cases,  pp.  3, 5. 
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THE  BIGHTBBNTH  CBNTURT 

I.  Prom  the  Beginning  of  the  Century  to  the 
Great  Awakening,  or  About  1740 

The  period  immediately  before  us  is  characterized  by  the 
appearance  and  development  of  new  forces  in  the  religious 
and  ecclesiastical  life  of  America.  To  trace  all  these  and 
their  effect  on  the  educational  standard  of  the  ministry 
of  the  country  would  be  to  extend  this  paper  beyond  practical 
limits.  It  is  sufficient,  perhaps,  to  consider  simply  certain 
facts  that  are  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  ministerial  training 
of  the  time. 

(a)    The  Ideal :  Samuel  WiUard's  Tract 

As  showing  at  least  some  of  the  features  of  the  ideal 
of  ministerial  training  held  at  this  time  by  those  especi- 
ally interested  in  it,  there  is  a  tract'  written  by  Samuel 
Willard,  Vice-president  of  Harvard.  It  was  not  printed 
until  1735.  But  the  introductory  note  by  the  editors  refers 
to  manuscript  copies  previously  existing,  and  distinctly 
asserts  its  actual  previous  circulation  in  that  form.'  The 
author  became  Vice-president  in  1701  and  died  in  1707. 
He  therefore  probably  wrote  it  within  these  dates,  though, 
of  course,  he  may  have  done  so  earlier.  It  is  the  earliest 
American  production  on  the  general  subject  of  ministerial 

'Evans,  Bibliography ^  No.  3976. 

* "  When  we  have  declared  that  Care  hath  been  taken  by  comparing  several 
Copies  to  offer  nothing  to  the  reader,  which  was  not  the  genuine  Product  of  the 
great  Skill  and  Experience  of  that  Judicious  Divine  the  Rev.  Mr.  Willard;  we 
can't  suppose  that  this  Tract,  in  which  you  have  much  in  a  little,  will  need 
Reoonmiendation.  .  .  .  We  embrace  this  Opportunity  of  expressing  our 
Thankfulness  and  Joy,  that  these  excellent  Rules  for  the  Study  of  Divinity, 
are  made  more  extensively  useful  by  the  Press  than  while  dispursed  in  a  few 
private  Manuscripts." — The  Preface  to  the  Brief  DirecHons  to  a  young  Scholar 
designing  the  Ministry  for  the  Study  of  Divinity,  p.  3. 
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training  that  I  have  been  able  to  find.  While  it  does  not 
specify  details  as  fully  as  could  be  wished,  and  is  by  no 
means  as  comprehensive  as  the  works  of  Bray  and  Dodwell, 
yet  it  does  serve  to  indicate  the  general  idea  of  the  Congre- 
gationalists  of  America  at  the  period  when  it  was  written, 
that  being  the  dose  of  the  seventeenth,  or  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  (which  is  significant)  in  the 
midst  of  the  period  that  has  been  called  the  "Puritan 
Decline." 

After  stating  the  preliminary  qualifications  as  to  char- 
acter, the  writer  prescribes  (iv)  that  the  student  should 
endeavor  to  discover  the  "true  Science  of  Scripture," 
distinguishing  the  "Grammatical,"  "Logical,"  and  "Theo- 
logical" senses,  and  urges  as  necessary  to  this  study  of  the 
original  languages  of  the  Scripture,  grammar,  "Rhetorick, " 
and  "Logick."  He  further  suggests  (v)  the  practice  of 
reducing  "Texts"  to  "  Heads  of  Divinity";  (vi)  the  study  of 
"  Systematical  or  Commonplace  Divinity";  (vii)  "Casuisti- 
cal Divinity";  (viii)  "Polemical  Divinity";  and  (ix)  the 
reading  of  approved  authors  in  the  various  subjects.  He 
however,  gives  no  list  of  these,  nor  any  list  of  books.  The 
student  is  advised  to  use  his  own  judgment  upon  the  books 
that  he  reads,  and  to  "Collect  Errors  and  Heresies, "  making 
notes  on  the  margin  of  the  books,  and  meditating  on  what 
he  reads.  The  author  further  suggests  (x)  the  study  of 
"Natural  Philosophy"  and  "History,"  especially  "Ecclesi- 
astical History."  In  section  xi,  the  use  of  "Reference 
Books ' '  is  advised.  But  again  there  is  no  list  given.  Section 
xii  urges  the  practice  of  actual  exercises  in  "  Commonplace 
Divinity."  The  final  item  (xiii)  advises  "Conference" 
with  "other,  and  able,  ministers."  It  will  be  noticed  that 
there  is  included  in  this  summary  of  the  course  of  special 
study  for  one  who  would  prepare  for  the  ministry  that 
subject  which  Dodwell  lamented  as  "too  much  decried" 
among  Protestants,  that  is,  "Casuistical  Divinity,"  which 
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is  probably  an  indication  of  the  essential  agreement  of  those 
who  made  the  subject  of  the  ministerial  training  for  the 
Protestant  churches  a  subject  of  special  study  and  thought. 
In  forming  a  general  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  course 
here  outlined,  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the  author 
has  included  in  his  brief  list  of  topics  (and  the  brevity  war- 
rants the  prestmiption  that  the  inclusion  of  any  subject 
indicates  that  it  was  deemed  essential)  natural  philosophy 
and  history,  in  addition  to,  or  rather  along  with,  those 
subjects  of  "Divinity,"  etc.,  which,  as  we  have  noticed, 
are  supposed  even  by  distinguished  authority  to  have 
formed  the  sum  total  of  the  studies  of  the  candidate  for  the 
ministry  in  America  at  this  time. 

(b)  Yale  College 

The  next  event  in  the  sphere  of  ministerial  education  in 
America  was  the  founding  of  Yale  College.  More  specifically 
and  definitely  than  was  stated  in  the  case  of  Harvard,  the 
declared  purpose  of  this  institution  was  the  training  of  the 
ministry. '  It  was  confessedly  designed  to  be  practically  a 
theological  seminary,  beginning,  however,  with  the  collegi- 
ate courses,  and  having  no  separate  theological  faculty,  or 
chair  of  divinity  exclusively.  This  shows  how  clearly  and 
sharply  there  existed  in  the  minds  of  the  fotmders  the  con- 
ception that  the  training  of  the  ministry  should  be  simply 
as  broad  as  the  college  curricultmi  of  the  times.    And  it  is 

'  On  Nov.  21,  1753,  the  principal  design  of  the  institution  was  declared  to 
have  been  "to  educate  and  train  up  youth  for  the  Ministry,  in  the  Churches  of 
this  Colony,  according  to  the  Doctrine,  Discipline,  and  Mode  of  Worship 
received  and  practised  in  them:  and  they  [the  founders]  particularly  ordain 
that  the  Students  should  be  established  in  the  Principles  of  Religion  and 
grounded  in  the  Polemical  Divinity,  according  to  the  Assembly's  Catechism, 
Ames's  Medulla,  and  Ctues  of  Conscience"  (Clap,  Thomas,  History  of  Yale 
College,  p.  62.)  This,  of  course,  was  not  the  exclusive  design.  See  action  of 
the  Trustees,  Nov.  11,  1701;  ibid,,  p.  9. 
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not  too  much  to  say  that  this  was  the  conception  generally 
held  at  the  time.  But  from  entrance,  and  throughout  their 
course,  the  students  were  trained  in  "theoretical  divinity." 
They  were  required  to  memorize  the  Assembly's  catechism, 
and  to  be  instructed  in  Ames's  Theological  Theses  and  Cases 
of  Conscience.  The  Scriptures  were  to  be  read  and  taught 
"according  to  the  laudable  Order  and  Usage  of  Harvard 
College."  On  the  Sabbath  there  was  to  be  exposition  of 
"practicaltheologyby  the  Rector  of  the  college,  or  sermons 
by  the  imdergraduates."  The  students  were  also  to  be 
grounded  in  "Polemical  Divinity."  The  entrance  require- 
ments, at  least  tmder  President  Clap,  were  ability  to  "well 
construe  Ttdly's  orations,  Virgil,  and  the  Greek  Testament, " 
and  the  imderstanding  of  the  *  *  Rules  of  Common  Arithmetic.  * ' 
In  the  first  year  Hebrew  was  taught,  and  the  languages 
generally;  a  "beginning"  was  made  in  the  study  of  logic, 
and  some  parts  of  "the  Mathematics."  In  the  second 
year  the  subjects  of  study  were  *  *  Languages,  Logick,  Rhet- 
oric, Oratory,  Geography,  and  Natural  Philosophy,"  while 
it  is  said  that  "some"  also  in  this  year  made  "good  prepar- 
ing" in  trigonometry  and  algebra.  In  the  third  year, 
"Natural  Philosophy,  most  branches  of  Mathematics," 
and,  for  "many,"  "Survejnng,  Navigation,  and  the  Cal- 
culation of  Eclipses"  were  the  studies.  "Conic  Sections" 
and  "Fluxions"  were  also  taught  in  this  year.  In  the 
fourth  year  the  course  consisted  of  "Metaphysicks,  Ethicks, 
and  Divinity,"  the  student  thus  ending  as  he  had  begun. 

A  tutor  took  each  class  through  three  years,  and  the 
President  completed  their  instruction  in  the  fourth.  The 
latter  provision  appears  as  an  improvement  on  the  system 
of  the  English  universities  in  the  preceding  century.  Stu- 
dents recited  to  the  tutors  in  the  chambers  of  the  latter, 
being  questioned  on  all  principal  matters  in  the  book  that 
was  the  subject  of  special  study. 

A  further  feature  of  the  method  of  instruction  in  certain 
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subjects  is  described  as  follows:  "In  all  Delineations  and 
Calculations  a  silent  Number,  with  proper  Instruments  in 
their  Hands,  are  instructed  at  a  Table."  The  two  upper 
classes  disputed  on  Mondays  "in  the  Sylogistick  Form, 
and  every  Tuesday  in  Forensick."  Twice  a  week  five  or  six 
delivered  declamations  memoriUr,  these  productions  having 
been  previously  corrected  as  to  "Orthography  and  Pimc- 
tuation ''  by  the  tutors.  In  each  quarter  there  were  at  least 
two  "Orations,"  besides  those  on  special  occasions,  pre- 
pared tmder  the  oversight  of  the  President.  *  The  emphasis 
placed  on  mathematics  during  President  Clap's  administra- 
tion is  very  evident  from  the  above,  which  is  taken  from 
his  own  presentation  of  the  work  as  carried  on  under  him. 
Very  soon,  and  of  course  long  before  the  day  of  President 
Clap,  this  institution  divided  with  Harvard  the  work  of 
training  the  ministry  not  only  of  New  England  and  the 
Congregationalists,  but  also  those  of  other  sections  and 
ecclesiastical  denominations  of  America. 

(c)  The  Hollis  Professorship  at  Harvard 

The  next  important  development  in  the  training  of  the 
ministry  in  America  was  the  establishment  in  1721  of  the 
first  chair  of  divinity  in  the  country.  *  This  was  the  Hollis 
professorship  at  Harvard.  There  seems  reason  to  believe 
that  before  this  the  President  of  the  institution  had  been 
accustomed  virtually  to  discharge  this  ofiSce,  although 
the  name  was  not  given  to  his  work.'    But  the  establish- 

'  Pot  all  these  requirements  see  Clap,  op.  cU,,  pp.  62, 81, 82. 
•  Quincy,  J.,  History  of  Harvard  University,  vol.  i,  pp.  534-539' 
s  "  The  President  continuing  his  theological  expositions  and  exercises,  and 
the  Tutors  their  Instructions  in  Divinity  to  their  pupils  as  formerly"  {Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Overseers,  Jan.  10,  1721).  Cf,  J.  Quincy,  op.  dt.,  p.  538.  "  The 
President  gave  lectures  in  theology  and  ecclesiastical  history,  and  was  in  fact 
professor  of  divinity"  [t.  e.  before  the  esUblishment  of  the  regular  chair] 
(Alden  Bradford  in  American  Quarterly  Register,  May,  1837,  vol.  ix,  p.  349). 
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ment  of  a  separate  chair  would  naturally  tend  to  emphasize 
the  studies  of  this  department. '  At  the  same  time  it  carried 
with  it,  potentially,  at  least,  the  idea  that  the  other  depart- 
ments of  the  college,  as  distinguished  from  this  partictdar 
department  now  inaugurated,  had  become  less  exclusively 
theological.  The  object  of  the  founding  of  the  chair  was  not 
only  the  sustaining  of  the  standard  of  ministerial  education. 
It  was  also  to  extend  and  improve  the  opportunity  for  the 
training,  and  to  make  it  greater  than  that  then  afforded  by 
the  English  universities,  so  far  as  this  partictdar  department 
was  concerned.  This  is  the  import  of  the  "Orders"  tmder 
which  the  chair  was  established,  and  of  the  comments  ac- 
companjnng  the  draught  of  them  submitted  by  the  com- 
mittee of  London  Congregational  ministers  who  drew  them 
at  the  request  of  the  founder,  and  which  were  adopted, 
with  certain  modifications,  by  the  Harvard  authorities. 
The  province  of  the  inctmibent  of  the  proposed  chair  is 
defined  in  these  as  being ^  "to  instruct  the  students  in  the 
several  parts  of  theology,  by  reading  a  system  of  positive, 
and  a  course  of  controversial  divinity."  The  authors 
of  the  "Orders"  remark  in  this  connection  as  follows: 
"We  apprehend  this  article  to  be  of  the  last  importance. 
The  want  of  a  Professor,  whose  only  work  shall  be,  to  make 
students  Masters  of  Divinity,  is  greatly  complained  of  in 
our  Universities,*  and  wisely  rectified  in  the  University  of 

« Quincy,  op,  cU.,  p.  538.  •  Ihid, 

*  The  oldest  professorships  at  the  English  universities  are  the  Lady  Mar- 
garet Professorships  of  Divinity,  founded  at  Cambridge  and  at  Oxford  by  Lady 
Margaret  Beaufort,  Countess  of  Richmond  and  Derby,  and  mother  of  Henry 
VII.  She  instituted  them  on  the  advice  of  her  confessor  John  Fisher,  later 
bishop  of  Rochester  (Diaionary  of  National  Biography,  iv,  48  f.).  The  next 
oldest  are  the  Regius  Professorships,  founded  in  both  universities  by  Henry 
VIII  in  1540:  these  include  chairs  of  Sacred  Theology,  Hebrew,  and  Greek. 
In  1 721  the  Regius  Professor  of  Sacred  Theology  at  Cambridge  was  the  famous 
classicist  Richard  Bentley,  master  of  Trinity  College,  and  deeply  involved  in 
academic  controversy;  and  the  Lady  Margaret  Professor,  Robert  Jenldn,  who 
had  lost  his  mind  (op.  cU,,  iv,  309,  311;  xxix,  297).     In  the  same  year  the 
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Edinbtirgh,  and  all  foreign  Universities'  which  we  are 
acquainted  with."  In  order  to  secure  the  whole  time  of 
the  Professor  for  the  work  of  this  chair  alone  it  is  positively 
provided,  "that  the  Professor  of  Divinity,  while  in  that 
office,  shall  not  be  a  Tutor  in  any  other  science,  or  obliged 

Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Oxford  was  John  Potter,  who  occupied  the 
chair  from  1707  to  1737,  holding  with  it  from  1715-1737  the  see  of  Oxford. 
In  the  latter  year  he  was  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Hisiancal  Register 
of  the  University  of  Oxford  [Oxford,  1888],  p.  46;  Dictionary  of  National  Bio- 
graphy, xlvi,  216  f.).  The  Margaret  professorship  of  Divinity  at  Oxford  was 
held  in  1 72 1  by  William  Delaune,  the  president  of  St.  John's  College.  He  was 
noted  for  his  idleness  and  fondness  for  gambling  (Dictionary  of  National 
Biography,  xiv,  316).  In  view  of  the  preoccupation  of  the  holders  of  these 
professorships  with  administrative  duties  or  with  interests  foreign  to  theology, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  English  friends  of  Harvard  advised  that  the 
HoUis  professor  should  give  full  time  to  his  subject. 

'  Tliomas  HoUis  wrote  from  London  on  the  8th  of  August,  1721 :  "I  have 
consulted  several  worthy  pastors  of  churches  here,  who  have  studied  abroad, 
as  at  Edinburgh,  Utrecht,  Leyden,  and  are  acquainted  with  the  Professors  of 
Divinity's  work  there"  (Quincy,  History  of  Harvard  University,  i,  534).  The 
first  among  them  (p.  537)  was  Daniel  Neal,  the  historian  of  the  Puritans,  who 
had  studied  at  Utrecht  for  two  years  and  at  Leyden  for  one  (Dictionary  of 
National  Biography,  xl,  1 35) .  In  1 72 1  Harvard  gave  Neal  an  M.A. ,  the  highest 
degree  it  was  then  able  to  confer  (ibid.).  Another  of  the  signers  was  Joshua 
Oldfield,  founder  of  Coventry  Academy.  Through  the  influence  of  Principal 
Carstares  (see  below),  Edinburgh  had  bestowed  an  honorary  D.D.  on  Oldfield 
in  1709.  Beside  this  connection  with  Scotland,  Oldfield  was  in  touch  with  the 
learned  tradition  of  the  French  Protestant  academies;  for  instance,  &om  1708 
on  he  had  on  the  faculty  of  his  own  academy  Jean  Cappel,  who  had  formerly 
held  the  chair  of  Hebrew  at  Saumur  (op.  cit.,  xlii,  p.  102;  Irene  Parker,  Dis- 
senting Academies,  p.  138). 

At  Edinburgh,  as  later  at  Harvard,  the  original  plan  was  to  have  the  princi- 
pal teach  the  divinity  students.  The  first  two  principals  at  Edinburgh  had 
been  professors  of  "Theology."  In  1620  the  burden  of  actual  theological 
instruction  had  been  transferred  to  a  professor  of  "Divinity,"  though  the 
principal  retained  the  honorary  title  of  professor  of  "Theology."  In  1694  it 
was  decided  to  create  a  second  or  Regius  Professor  of  "  Divinity  and  Church 
History,"  though  this  chair  was  not  actually  filled  till  1702  (A.  Grant,  The 
Story  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  ii,  p.  280,  306). 

In  1708,  immediately  after  the  Union  of  Scotland  and  England,  Principal 
William  Carstares,  formerly  an  exile  in  Holland,  a  student  at  Utrecht,  for  a 
winter  pastor  in  Leyden,  later  chaplain  and  intimate  counsellor  of  William 
III,  led  the  way  in  remodelling  the  University  of  Edinburgh  after  the  pattern 
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to  any  other  attendance  in  the  College  than  the  above 
mentioned  public  and  private  lectures."' 

The  subjects  to  be  taught  were,  in  the  private  lectures, 
positive  and  controversial  divinity.  As  to  the  public  lec- 
tures, it  was  advised  that  the  subjects  be  "Church  History, 
Jewish  Antiquities,  Cases  of  Conscience,  or  critical  exposition 
of  the  Scriptures,  as  he  shall  judge  proper."*  This  was 
modified  by  the  Harvard  Overseers  so  as  to  require  one 
such  lecture  a  week,  "upon  Divinity,  either  positive,  or 
controversial,  and  as  often  upon  Church  History,  Critical 
Exposition  of  the  Scripttires,  or  Jewish  Antiquities,  as  the 
Corporation,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Overseers,  shall 
judge  fit."^  In  agreeing  to  the  "Orders"  as  recommended 
and  accepted  with  modifications,  the  Overseers  provided 
that  the  President  should  "continue  his  theological  exposi- 
tions and  exercises  and  the  Tutors  their  instructions  in 
Divinity  to  their  pupils  as  formerly."  ^  By  this  the  essential 
character  of  the  college  as  an  institution  for  theological 
training  was  asserted  and  maintained,  and  any  organic  or 
functional  separation  between  the  regular  faculty  and  the 
new  chair  was,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  avoided. 

The  comments  accompanying  the  "Orders"  throw  a 
certain  light  on  the  general  situation  as  to  the  ministerial 
training  of  the  period.  It  was  asserted  that  there  was  no 
professor  in  the  English  universities  whose  work  was  con- 

of  Utrecht  and  Leyden,  then  considered  to  be  "the  most  famous  universities 
abroad."  The  new  system  at  Edinburgh  substituted  professors  for  regents; 
and  a  few  years  later  there  is  "evidence  that  the  teaching  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  in  ahnost  all  its  departments,  had  become  distinctively  Dutch" 
(Grant,  as  cited,  i,  pp.  259, 263;  see  also  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  ix, 
pp.  187-190).  The  reform  did  not,  however,  sustain  instruction  on  a  high  level 
of  efficiency;  it  was  still  possible  for  prolix  professors  like  the  Rev.  John  Gowdie 
to  spend  seven  years  in  covering  the  first  half  of  a  Genevan  treatise  in  three 
volumes,  Benedict  Pictet's  Theologia  Christiana  (Grant,  op,  cit.,i,  pp- 334-336). 

'  Rules  and  Orders,  etc..  No.  6;  Quincy,  op,  cit,,  p.  536. 

'  Ihid.,  No.  4,  and  Quincy,  as  dted,  p.  535. 

1  Quincy,  p.  539.  4  Und,    Also  ante,  p.  128,  n.  3. 
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fined  to  "divinity,"  and  that  this  was  regarded  as  a  defect 
by  the  London  committee.  It  also  appears  that  this  lack 
did  not  exist  at  Edinburgh,  nor  in  the  continental  institu- 
tions. The  public  lectures  are  alluded  to  in  the  committee's 
comments  as  follows . 

Give  us  leave,  however,  to  observe  to  you  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  several  Universities  we  have  had  knowledge  of  have  laid 
the  strictest  injunctions  on  the  Professors  to  study  these  lectures, 
yet  in  some  time  they  have  been  generally  neglected,  and  have 
dwindled  into  little  else  than  form.  We  take  the  liberty  to 
mention  critical  exposition  of  the  Scriptures,  Church  History, 
and  Jewish  Antiquities,  that  the  Professor  may  give  to  the 
students  of  Divinity  as  large  and  extensive  a  view  as  can  be  of 
every  part  of  learning  which  is  proper  to  the  character  of  a 
finished  divine.' 

This  advice,  considered  along  with  the  action  of  the 
Harvard  authorities  which  substituted  a  requirement  of 
lectures  on  positive,  controversial,  or  casuistical  divinity 
for  the  subjects  suggested,  and  which  left  the  latter  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Corporation  and  Overseers,  seems  to  indi- 
cate that,  in  college  circles,  the  chief  interest  in  the  field 
of  divinity  was  the  subject  of  theology,  rather  than  the 
topics  presented  by  the  London  pastors;  or,  a  feeling  on 
the  part  of  the  Harvard  authorities  that  the  curriculum  was 
too  extensive  for  the  work  of  one  man;  or,  that  the  public 
lecttire  was  not  the  best  occasion  for  the  presentation  of 
these  particular  subjects;  or,  more  probably,  the  President 
and  tutors  may  have  been  expected  to  instruct  in  these 
branches. 

These  comments  also  give  us  information  as  to  the 
method  then  in  use  in  teaching  theology  in  the  tmiversities 
of  Holland.  And  it  is  pertinent  to  this  study  especially 
because  it  reveals  something  of  the  way  in  which  the  Dutch 

>  Rules  and  Orders,  No.  4;  Quincy,  op.  ciL,  vol.  i,  p.  536. 
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ministry  in  America  at  this  time  was  being  trained.  It  is 
said  in  the  remarks  accompanying  the  recommendations: 

The  Professors  in  the  Universities  of  Holland  read  four  times 
a  week  on  a  system,  and  four  times  a  week  on  the  controversies, 
each  lecture  not  exceeding  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  The 
first  quarter  is  spent  in  examining  the  students  on  the  heads 
of  the  last  lecture,  then  the  Professor  proceeds;  always  taking 
care  to  finish  both  his  sjrstem,  and  course  of  controversial  divinity, 
within  the  compass  of  a  year.' 

The  method  suggested  for  the  Harvard  chair  was  similar, 
being  that  of  lectures,  varied  by  opportunity  for  questions 
from  the  students.  And  it  was  ordered  * '  that  the  Professor 
set  apart  two  or  three  hours,  one  afternoon  in  the  week" 
for  this  latter  purpose.'  Here  is  a  significant  suggestion, 
providing  as  it  does  for  the  play  of  the  thought  and  inquiry 
of  the  students. 

The  length  of  a  student's  whole  cotirse  of  study  for 
the  ministry,  if  pursued  at  Harvard  at  this  time,  was  fixed 
by  the  provision  "that  the  Professor  read  his  private  lectures 
to  such  only  as  are  of  at  least  two  years'  standing  in  the 
College."*  It  is  suggested  in  connection  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  this  regulation  that  its  adoption  will  "remedy 
an  evil  too  common  in  most  places,"  which  was  the  tendency 
of  students  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  divinity  when  first 
entering  the  university,  thereby  neglecting  the  preparatory 
studies  which  were  regarded  as  necessary.  ^  This  reveals  the 
twofold  fact,  that  the  tendency  was  operative,  in  the  older 
countries  at  least,  to  shorten  the  academic  preparation  for 

<  Rules  and  Orders,  No.  2;  Quincy,  op.  cU.,  p.  535. 

•  Ibid.  No.  5;  Quincy,  op.  cil.,  p.  536.  » /Wd.,  No.  7. 

4"  ...  whereas,"  continues  the  comment,  "by  keeping  them  from  the 
constant  and  regular  study  of  theology  for  the  first  two  or  three  years,  you 
employ  them  in  other  parts  of  literature,  and  effectually  prevent  their  going 
into  the  pulpit  till  they  are  at  least  four  years'  standing." 
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the  ministry,  and  the  desire  of  the  founders  of  this  new 
chair  to  counteract  it  in  New  England. 

It  is  worth  while  to  notice  the  appearance,  in  the  list  of 
subjects,  both  for  this  chair  and  in  the  course  at  Yale, 
of  casuistical  divinity.  If  Dodwell  was  correct,  then  the 
American  Congregationalists  were  progressive  in  their  atti- 
tude toward  this  subject.  * 

It  is  provided  that  the  Professor  is  to  "read  his  private 
lectures  of  positive  and  controversial  divinity  so  many 
times  in  the  week  as  shall  finish  both  courses  within  the 
term  of  one  year, "  *  as  was  done  in  Holland.  It  is  remarked 
that  this  method  had  the  advantage  of  giving  the  Professor 
two  days  in  the  week  to  himself,  and  afforded  opporttmity 
for  new  students  to  enter  every  year,  and  for  the  Seniors  to 
go  over  the  cotirse  two  or  three  times,  which,  it  was  thought, 
would  be  "of  great  advantage."* 

The  establishment  of  this  chair  was  of  manifold  signifi- 
cance. It  illustrated  the  practical  tmity  of  the  Congregation- 
alists of  the  time  on  the  two  sides  of  the  ocean,  and  likewise 
the  conception  that  in  providing  for  the  new  department 
in  the  colonial  institution  there  was  involved  nothing  less 
than,  or  quite  different  from,  what  would  be  proper  for  a 
similar  enterprise  in  England.  It  is,  therefore,  illustrative 
of  the  identity  of  the  English  and  the  American  ideal  as  to 
the  education  of  the  ministry,  at  least  among  Noncon- 
formists. It  is  important  in  the  development  of  theological 
education  in  America,  because  it  was  the  first  attempt  to- 
ward theological  specialization  in  the  country,  and  because 
it  marks  the  beginning  of  the  separation  of  the  distinctively 
theological  training  from  the  other,  more  general,  and 
strictly  preparatory  courses  of  the  college.  By  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  chair.  Harvard  College  in  reality  ceased  to 

'  See  R.  M.  Wenley,  article  "Casuistry,"  in  the  Encydopctdia  of  Religion 
and  Ethics,  vol.  iii  (New  York,  191 1),  p.  245. 

*  Rtdes  and  Orders ,  No.  3 ;  Quincy,  op,  cil,,  vol.  i,  p.  535.  *  Ihid. 
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be  any  longer  in  essence  a  theological  school. '  For,  despite 
precautions  to  the  contrary,  the  chair  presented  the  sem- 
blance of  a  department  over  against  the  rest  of  the  school. 


(d)  The  Ideal:  Cotton  Mather* s  **Manductio  ad  Ministerium 


fi 


In  1726  there  was  published  by  Cotton  Mather  a  work 
entitled  Manductio  ad  Ministerium.^  It  appears  to  be  the 
first  of  the  kind  to  be  published  from  an  American  source. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  it  is  by  one  of  American  birth  and 
training.  But  its  dedication  to  the  students  of  Glasgow* 
shows  clearly  the  intention  of  the  author  to  furnish  by  it  a 
guide  to  the  students  for  the  Nonconformist  ministry 
throughout  the  English-speaking  world,  and  that  it  was 

■  Professor  Clifford  H.  Moore  writes  of  the  teaching  of  the  classics  at 
Harvard:  "Although  Latin  was  the  common  tongue  of  educated  men  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  the  authors  read  were  apparently  few. 
During  the  earlier  period  the  ability  to  turn  into  Latin  the  Greek  of  the  New 
Testament  and  into  both  Greek  and  Latin  the  Hebrew  of  the  Old,  was  the 
chief  aim  of  the  classical  instruction;  indeed,  the  course  was  theological  rather 
than  literary.  Cicero,  Virgil  and  the  Greek  Testament  are  the  only  authors 
named  in  the  documents  available  for  the  first  century  and  a  half  of  our 
collegiate  history.  And  even  down  to  1830  the  classical  offering  was  meager 
indeed"  (Harvard  Graduates*  Magasine,  vol.  xxv.  No.  98,  December,  1916,  p 

72). 

'The  edition  used  is  that  of  John  Ryland,  London,  1781;  Dr,  CotUm 
Mather* 5  Student  and  Preacher,  Earlier  edition,  1726,  Evans's  Bibliography 
No.  2772;  see  also  Cambridge  History  of  American  Literature^  i,  191 7,  p.  422, 
No.  444. 

<  Not  in  the  edition  used,  but  in  that  of  "a  Lover  of  the  Gospel,"  London, 
1789.    It  is, 

"Studioso  Juventuti 
In  Academiis, 
Imprimis  Glascuensi, 
Deinde  Novanglicanis, 
Nee  non  Nonoonformistarum  in  Anglia 
Coactis  intra  privatas  parietes; 

Cotton  Mather 
Optat  Timorem  Domini, 
Atque  inde  Salutem  in  Domino." 
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not  at  all  intended  to  meet  merely  the  needs  of  the  students 
of  America.  Its  hearty  reception  in  England  not  only 
testifies  to  the  contemporary  transatlantic  judgment  as  to 
its  merits,  but  also  illustrates  again  the  lack  of  any  feeling 
of  essential  separation  between  the  corresponding  ecclesias- 
tical and  religious  types  of  the  two  countries.  Whatever  dis- 
tinction there  may  have  been  between  English  and  colonial, 
there  was  none  between  British  and  American.  It  is  fair, 
then,  to  take  this  work  as  representing  the  English  Non- 
conformist ideal  of  the  training  for  the  ministry,  as  it  was 
then  held  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  For  the  book  is 
not  presented  as  a  proposal  for  reform,  nor  as  an  innovation, 
but  as  embodjnng  that  which  was  generally  considered  a 
proper  course  of  study  for  the  ministerial  candidate,  or  the 
young  pastor,  and  was  already,  in  essential  features  at  least, 
in  actual  practice. 

After  a  somewhat  lengthy  statement  of  the  qualifications 
as  to  character,  disposition,  and  religious  experience,  which 
the  author  judges  as  prerequisite  to  the  calling  of  the  minister, 
he  elaborates  a  course  of  study.  This  is  to  begin  with  the 
languages.  He  urges  a  knowledge  of  Latin  that  will  enable 
the  minister  not  only  to  write  it,  but  also  to  speak  it.  In 
his  judgment,  however,  "the  Latin  of  an  Erasmus,  of  a 
Calvin,  or  a  Wetsius,  is  preferable  unto  Cicero."  The 
student  should  become  able  to  read  Greek,  especially  that 
of  the  New  Testament  and  Chrysostom.  His  remarks 
on  the  study  of  Hebrew  are  interesting  as  showing  what  had 
already  taken  place  as  to  the  study  of  that  language.  He 
says, 

But  for  the  study  of  Hebrew,  I  am  importunate  with  you. 
And  the  more  so,  because  it  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
depraved  gust,  into  which  we  are  of  later  years  degenerated, 
that  the  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  is  fallen  under  so  great  dis- 
repute, as  to  make  a  learned  man  almost  afraid  of  owning  that  he 
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has  any  of  it  left,  lest  it  should  bring  him  under  the  suspicion  of 
being  an  odd,  starved,  lank  sort  of  a  thing,  who  has  lived  only  on 
Hebrew  roots  all  his  days. 

He  then  adduces  as  illustrations  of  its  value  the  testimony 
of  Melanchthon  and  Luther,  and  his  own  experience.  He 
advises  Syriac,  "as  an  appendix  to  your  knowledge  of 
Hebrew."  He  recognizes  the  value  of  familiarity  with 
"living  tongues"  remarking  that  "there  is  no  man  who  has 
the  French  tongue,  but  he  ordinarily  speaks  the  neater 
English  for  it."  His  attitude  on  the  subject  in  general  is 
summed  up  as  follows :  '  'And  yet  concerning  the  languages 
in  general;  the  time  allowed  for  them  should  certainly  be 
proportioned  to  the  use  you  were  like  to  make  of  them." 
And  again,  "The  languages  you  will  consider  but  as  instru- 
ments to  come  at  the  sciences  wherewith  you  would  pro- 
pose to  go  skilfully  about  the  work  which  your  God  shall 
call  you  unto."' 

As  to  the  sciences,  he  says,  "If  you  would  make  short 
work  of  all  the  sciences  and  find  out  a  northwest  passage 
to  them,  I  cannot  think  of  any  one  author  that  would 
answer  every  intention  so  well  as  Alsted."'  (He  wonders, 
however,  that  this  author  is  so  little  used.)  As  an  intro- 
duction to  the  sciences  he  recommends  Languis's  Medicina 
Mentis.  * 

Of  the  study  of  rhetoric  it  is  illuminating  to  find  that 
he  writes : 

Instead  of  squandering  your  time  on  the  study  of  rhetoric, 
whereof,  no  doubt,  your  Dugard  gave  you  enough  at  school  .  .  . 
my  advice  to  you  is,  that  you  observe  the  flowers  and  airs  of 
such  writings  as  are  most  in  reputation  for  their  elegancy. 
Yet  I  am  willing  that  you  should  attentively  read  over  Smith 

'Pages,  31-36.    This  and  the  subsequent  references,  unless  otherwise 
specified,  are  to  the  Student  and  Preacher ^  as  above. 

•  Page  36.  » Page  37. 
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his  Mystery  of  Rhetoric  Unveiled,  that  you  may  not  be  ignorant 
of  what  figtires  they  pretend  unto. 

But  he  commends  as  the  highest  and  best  form  of  rhetoric 
that  of  the  Scriptures. '  In  view  of  the  somewhat  prevalent 
notion  as  to  the  hair-splitting,  scholastic  tendencies  of  the 
ministers  of  that  date  in  general,  and  of  Mather  himself 
in  particular,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  he  expresses  him- 
self in  terms  of  the  greatest  scorn  of  what  he  calls  "vulgar 
logic, "  as  being  utterly  trivial.*  He  does,  however,  recom- 
mend the  Ars  Cogitandi  and  Oldfield's  Improvement  of 
Reason.^  A  further  remark  of  his  in  this  connection  is 
worth  noticing:  "...  though,  for  some  reasons,  I  would 
be  excused  from  recommending  an  essay  on  human  under- 
standing, which  is  much  in  vogue.  *  *  ^  As  to  the  next  subject, 
he  tersely  remarks,  "What  I  say  of  logic,  I  say  of  meta- 
physics," and  states  that  Maccovius,  or  Jacchseus,  was  "as 
much  as"  he  would  "care  for."* 

In  the  study  of  ethics,  the  preference  is  to  be  given  to 
distinctively  Christian  ethics.  But  he  adds:  "It  is  not 
amiss  for  you  to  know  what  this  paganism  is ;  and  therefore 
you  may,  if  you  please,  bestow  a  short  reading  upon  a 
Golius  or  a  More  ;  but  be  more  of  a  Christian  than  to  look  on 
the  Enchiridion  of  the  author  last  mentioned,  as  next  to 
the  bible,  the  best  book  in  the  world."  ^  Ethics  De  docoro 
he  heartily  conmiends.  And  adds, — "but  even  so,  observa- 
tion of  the  conduct  of  other  people  is  better."  And  then, 
"Every  Christian,  as  far  as  he  keeps  his  own  rules  will  be  so 
far  a  gentleman."  The  study  of  poetry  in  Horace,  Virgil, 
and  Homer,  with  a  little  practice  in  the  art  itself,  "under 
the  guidance  of  a  Vida, "  is  advised.^ 

It  is  evident  that  at  least  Mather  himself  was  not  in- 
sensible to  the  rising  tide  of  interest  in  physical  science 

'/Wd.  •PageaS.  »Page39.  ^Ibid. 

<  Ihid.  *  Page  40.  '  Page  41. 
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which  characterized  the  time,  for  he  writes  as  follows: 
"  What  we  call  Natural  Philosophy  is  what  I  must  encourage 
you  to  spend  much  time  in  the  study  of."  But  he  cautions 
the  reader  that  when  he  "said  natural  Philosophy"  he  did 
not  mean  the  Peripatetic.  He  then  condemns  Aristotle, 
in  so  many  words,  as  a  "muddy-headed  pagan."  Among 
the  text-books  on  this  subject  which  he  suggests,  he  men- 
tions as  one  that  should  be  mastered,  Gale's  Philosophia 
generaUs.  He  is  then  very  emphatic  in  saying  that  **as 
thorough  an  insight  as  you  can  get  into  the  principles  of 
our  perpetual  dictator,  the  incomparable  Sir  Isaac  Newton" 
is  what  he  "mightily"  commends.  And  again,  "Be  sure 
the  experimental  philosophy  is  that,  in  which  alone  your 
mind  can  be  at  all  established."  He  advises  reading  the 
"communications"  of  Boyle,  Hook,  Grew,  Cheyne,  and 
Keill,  also  "those  that  have  written  the  natural  history  of 
several  places."  He  strongly  recommends  his  own  Christian 
Philosopher. ' 

He  is  very  enthusiastic  in  urging  the  study  of  Mathe- 
matics, "as  next  to  philosophy  a  noble  study"*  for  the 
candidate.  Astronomy  and  geography ,  especially  that  of  Pales- 
tine, are  recommended  as  proper  objects  of  special  study.  ^ 
As  to  music,  he  says  that  he  does  not  know  what  to  advise : 
"Do  as  you  please."  But  he  acknowledges  the  advantage 
to  a  minister  of  proficiency  in  singing.^  An  acquaintance 
with  history  is  described  as  "one  of  the  most  needful  and 
useful  accomplishments,  for  a  man  that  would  serve  God" 
as  a  minister.  As  introductory  works  to  this  study,  he 
recommends  Homius'Si4rcaiV(7{B,  which  he  calls  admirable 
and  Sleidan's  little  book,  De  QtuUiiwr  summis  imperiis, 
as  "far  from  despicable, " « but  than  which  he  "cannot  think 
of  a  better,"  *.  e.,  "Matthias  Prideaux,  his  easy  and  com- 
pendious introduction  for  the  reading  of  all  sorts  of  his- 

^ Ibid.,  pages  50-56.  'Page  56.  » Pages  57-59. 

4  Page  61.  s  Pages  63-63. 
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tones."'  After  these  he  mentions  certain  larger  works, 
and  makes  a  list  of  what  are  in  his  judgment  the  best  authors 
for  the  history  of  the  different  countries.'  These  cover 
pradtically  all  the  known  world.  They  are  presented, 
however,  with  the  qualification,  "if  you  can  find  leisure." 
He  then  continues: 

I  must  now  propose  church  history  with  a  yet  more  earnest 
wish  to  have  you  acquainted  with  it.  ...  a  divine  has  a  blemish 
almost  as  disqualifying  upon  him  as  any  of  the  hundred  and 
forty  which  the  Jews  reckon  to  bring  a  priest  of  theirs  under 
incapacities  if  church-history  has  not  instructed  him  for  the 
business  of  the  sanctuary.^ 

A  considerable  list  of  books  on  this  subject  is  given,  covering 
not  only  the  general  subject,  but  also  the  history  of  the 
chim^h  in  the  various  countries.  ^  The  whole  is  to  be  supple- 
mented by  the  reading  of  biography,  "especially  of  them 
who  have  done  worthily  in  Israel."  Books  on  the  chro- 
nology of  the  Bible,  and  Roman  and  Greek  antiquities  then 
follow. « 

The  commentaries  listed  are  Henry,  Pool,  Hutchinson, 
Caryl,  Greenhill,  Burroughs,  Owen,  Manton,  and  Jenkins.  ^ 

The  text-books  on  theology  are  WoUebius's  Manductio 
ad  Theologiam,  Ames's  MeduUa  Theologue,  Markius's  Com- 
pendium,  the  Leyden  Divines'  Synopsis  Purioris  TheologuB^ 
Usher's  Body  of  Divinity,  and  the  writings  of  H.  Atting, 
Tuckney,  Prideaux,  Hermigius,  Edwards,  Calvin,  Pearson, 
Witsius,  and  Mastricht.^  It  is  suggested  that  certain 
specifically  controversial  works  should  also  be  studied, 
especially  those  having  to  do  with  the  claims  of  the  Roman- 
ists, Arians,  Arminians,  the  Anti-Psedobaptists,  and  the 
Quakers.    Then  follows  a  short  list  of  authors  on  ecclesiastical 

^  Ibid.,  page  63.         •  Ibid.  >  Page  69.  *Ibid.,sq. 

<  Page  93.  <Page94.  ^ Ibid. 
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polity.  Then  the  advice,  "But  it  is  of  the  last  importance 
that  you  should  be  a  good  Casuist, "  with  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  following  books  on  the  subjects  included 
in  this  field  of  study:  Ames's  Casus  ConscientuB,  Alsted's 
Theologia  Casuum,  Baxter's  Directory,  and  Baldwin's  De 
Casibus  ConscietUuB. 

The  Fathers  are  recommended,  especially  Chrysostom, 
Augustine,  and  Theodoret;  and  certain  works  on  the  Fathers. 

Pastoral  Theology,  with  Bowles's  Pastor  Evangdicus  and 
Edwards's  Preacher  as  the  books  specially  suggested,  closes 
the  list  of  subjects. 

Again  we  have  to  note  the  inclusion  of  "casuistical  divin- 
ity" as  an  important  part  of  the  special  equipment  of  the 
pastor.  As  compared  with  the  lists  of  Dodwell  and  Bray, 
Mather's  is  distinctive  in  the  place  given  to  the  Fathers. 
In  the  former  they  are  prominent  and  the  study  of  them  is 
emphasized  as  a  means  of  actual  instruction  in  doctrine,  while 
Mather  is  inclined  to  give  them  a  rather  subordinate  position 
throughout,  and  to  consider  them  rather  as  sottrces  of 
historical  information.  In  the  former  many  of  them  are 
listed,  while  Mather  names  only  a  few  of  them. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  above  course  of  study,  while 
attempting  a  certain  completeness,  was  not  presented  by  the 
author  as  new,  or  as  unreasonable.  He  offers  no  apology 
for  it.  It  does,  indeed,  present  an  ideal.  But  at  the  very 
least  it  is  the  ideal  of  a  man  who  was  no  mere  bookworm. 
Though  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  time,  especially 
in  the  sphere  of  his  calling,  yet  he  was  intensely  interested, 
and  even  exceedingly  active,  in  the  practical  life,  not  only 
of  the  Chtirch,  but  of  the  whole  community  as  well,  including 
its  civic  phases.  He  desired  not  merely  a  learned  ministry, 
but  an  eflficient  one.  As  to  this  we  have  his  own  declaration. 
He  writes :  "If  you  aim  no  higher  nor  better,  than  to  render 
yotirself  considerable,  and  make  a  figure  among  your  fellow- 
mortals,  or  perhaps,  to  gain  a  comfortable  subsistence  in  the 
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world,  all  you  do  is  wrong  and  mean,  and  vile,  and  the  holy 
God  looks  down  with  abhorrence  upon  you." '  He  approves 
the  thought  that  those  are  "the  only  right  students,  qui 
ad  hoc  volunt  intellegere  ut  beneficianf*  There  are  other 
remarks  of  his  to  the  same  effect.  ^  In  fact  he  merely  held 
the  theory  that  was  the  basis  of  the  insistence  on  a  trained 
ministry  as  it  was  then  held  by  most  of  those  who  presented 
and  practiced  it,  or  strove  to  have  it  practiced;  which  was 
that,  while  learning  did  not  in  itself  constitute,  or  confer, 
efficiency  in  the  ministry,  it  was  almost,  if  not  qtiite,  essential 
to  efficiency.  It  is  obvious  that  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
scheme  of  study  here  suggested  a  library  was  necessary. 
Very  probably  there  was  in  the  writer's  mind  all  the  while 
the  thought  of  the  student  being  at  his  college,  or  university, 
either  as  an  undergraduate,  ^  or  as  tarrying  after  the  comple- 
tion of  the  collegiate  curricultun. 

Like  all  ideals,  this  one  doubtless  fell  very  short  of 
universal  realization.  But  it  testifies,  as  do  the  lists  of 
Dodwell  and  Bray,  and  their  accompanjring  statements,  to 
the  fact  that  the  course  of  study  then  held  by  the  leaders 
in  the  Protestant  Churches  of  English  speech,  whether 
established  or  Nonconformist,  in  the  mother  country  or  in 
the  colonies,  to  be  necessary  to  the  proper  preparation  for 
the  work  of  the  ministry,  was  not  narrow,  relatively  either 
to  the  purpose  and  scope  of  the  ministry  as  they  conceived 
these,  or  to  the  educational  facilities  and  educational  ideals 
of  the  age.  Nor  was  this  ideal  lower  among  the  Dutch 
either  in  their  native  cotmtry  or  in  America.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  safe  to  say  that,  if  there  was  any  difference, 
theirs  was  the  higher  standard.  And  in  its  actual  applica- 
tion it  is  altogether  probable  that  their  strict  ecclesiastical 

'  Ibid.,  pa^e  26.  '  Ibid.  '  See  the  whole  of  section  vi. 

4 "  ...  I  do  now  particularly  warn  you  against  the  senseless  folly  of  an 
entanglement  in  any  foolish  amour,  while  you  are  yet  a  student  in  college" 
(p.  29). 
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regtilations,  requiring,  as  these  did,  the  training  as  a  neces- 
sary condition  precedent  to  ordination,  secured  a  nearer 
attainment,  in  general,  to  the  ideal  than  was  realized,  or 
possible,  in  the  other  communions  whose  practice  is  a  part  of 
the  field  of  this  study.  The  Dutch  ministry  in  America, 
being  merely  a  part  of  the  Church  of  Holland,  was  held  to 
the  same  attainment  by  the  same  law  that  operated  in  the 
latter. 

(e)  The  Actual  Preparation 

When  we  come  to  compare  the  actual  preparation  of 
candidates  for  the  ministry  with  the  professed  ideal,  it 
would  seem  that  the  Anglican  clergy  serving  in  America 
at  this  time  were  almost,  if  not  quite,  entirely  of  English 
training,  and  that,  judging  from  the  statements  of  scholars 
who  have  given  the  subject  some  special  attention,  and 
from  the  information  given  by  Bray,  this  training  was  by 
no  means  always  of  the  highest  sort. 

The  opposite  appears  to  have  been  the  case  with  the 
Dutch  in  the  cotmtry,  as  has  been  intimated  above.  The 
Presbyterians  were  just  now  beginning  to  be  a  considerable 
factor  in  the  ecclesiastical  and  religious  life  of  the  colonies, 
and,  as  has  already  been  stated,  they  were  so  far  main- 
taining, for  the  most  part  at  least,  the  standard  of  ministerial 
education  characteristic  of  that  Church,  their  ministers 
being  at  this  particular  time  chiefly  as  yet  of  British,  and 
probably  Scottish,  training. ' 

'  That  there  was  room  for  exception  in  the  practice  in  both  these  Churches, 
as  well  as  in  the  Episcopal,  is  shown  by  the  following  (Ecclesiastical  Records  of 
the  Stale  of  New  York,  i,  p.  120):  "That  the  maintenance  of  the  laws  of  the 
national  Synod,  regarding  this  article  [sc.  Art.  3  'regarding  those  persons  who 
have  not  studied'],  in  so  far  as  it  is  in  any  way  possible,  shall  be  observed;  and 
shall  not  be  overstepped,  except  in  some  great  necessity.  And  that  therefore 
those  Classes  or  Churches,  where  there  are  Chambers  of  the  West  or  East 
India  Co.,  shall  proceed  with  discretion  therein."  This  is  an  answer  to  an 
inquiry  of  the  Classis  of  Enkhuysen,  1638.    Compare  Records  of  the  Presby* 
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The  American  Congregationalists,  according  to  the  evi- 
dence of  the  lists  of  them  that  have  been  preserved,  appear 
to  have  had,  ahnost  without  exception,  a  regular  college 
course,  usually  at  either  Harvard  or  Yale.  The  actual 
influence  of  this  training  is  illustrated  by  the  careers  of 
such  men  as  Israel  Loring,  Nathaniel  Chatmcy,  Peter 
Thacher,  Jared  Eliot,  Edward  Wigglesworth,  Benjamin 
Lord,  Nathaniel  Appleton,  Thomas  Prince,  Solomon  Wil- 
liams, Joshua  Smith,  Thomas  Clap,  Jonathan  Edwards, 
Ebenezer  Pemberton,  John  Lowell,  Samuel  Mather,  Noah 
Hobart,  Mather  Byles,  Jonathan  Todd,  Eleazer  Wheelock, 
Joseph  Bellamy,  and  others.  On  the  whole,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  has  so  far  appeared,  at  least  in  this  investiga- 
tion, to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  requirements  of  an 
academic  sort  as  preparation  for  the  ministry  had  as  yet 
been  lowered  either  in  theory  or  in  practice  by  the  American 
Congregationalists,  although  it  was  now  the  time  of  the 
"Puritan  Decline." 

2.    From  the  Great  Awakening  to  the  Revolution 

(a)    The  Awakening  as  it  Affected  Ministerial  Education 

The  revival  movement  of  this  period  was  not  without 
its  effect  on  the  education  of  the  ministry  of  the  Protestant 
Churches  of  America,  especially  the  Congregational  and  the 
Presbyterian.  For  instance,  it  was  only  after  engaging 
in  the  work  of  the  revival  that  Joseph    Bellamy   began 

ierian  Church  in  the  United  Stales  of  America,  p.  144:  "It  being  the  first  article 
of  our  excellent  Directory  for  the  examination  of  candidates  of  the  sacred 
ministry,  that  they  be  inquired  of,  what  degrees  they  have  taken  in  the  tmi- 
versity,  etc.  And  it  being  oftentimes  impracticable  for  us  in  these  remote 
parts  of  the  earth,  to  obtain  an  answer  to  these  questions,  of  those  who  pro- 
pose themselves  to  examination,  many  of  our  candidates  not  having  enjoyed 
the  advantage  of  a  tmiversity  education,  and  it  being  our  desire  to  come  to  the 
nearest  conformity  to  the  incomparable  prescriptions  of  the  Directory,  that 
our  circumstances  will  admit  of,"  ek,  (Overture  adopted  by  the  Synod  of  1739)* 
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his  regtilar  instruction  of  students  for  the  ministry. '  The 
Tennents,  who  were  so  active  in  it,  were  also  previously, 
indeed,  as  well  as  afterwards,  among  the  pioneers  in  certain 
forms  of  education  with  a  direct  view  to  the  preparation  of 
ministers,  ^  and  their  theories  of  the  general  character  of  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  which  were  directly  related  to  their 
attitude  to  the  revival,  seem  to  have  influenced  them  all 
along  in  their  educational  work.  ^  And  Jonathan  Edwards, 
one  of  the  leaders,  if  not  the  pioneer,  of  the  movement, 
was  himself  an  instructor  of  students  for  the  ministry.* 
In  the  controversy  among  the  Presbyterians,  which  was 
a  direct  outgrowth  of  the  revival,*  the  proper  preparation 
of  candidates  was  a  factor.*  In  short,  it  seems  that  the 
men  interested  in  the  movement  as  its  promoters  or  friends 
believed,  largely  because  of  their  experiences  and  observa- 
tion in  connection  with  it,  that  there  was  need  of  the  raising 
up,  and  the  perpetuation,  of  a  type  of  ministry  diflFerent 
from  that  which  had  hitherto  prevailed  in  America.  They 
apparently  had  their  doubts  concerning  the  efficacy  of  the 
scholastic  training  then  in  vogue  to  produce  the  ministry 
that  they  deemed  demanded  by  the  times.  Whitefield's 
strictures  upon  college  life  and  influence,  especially  at  Yale, 
will  be  recalled  in  this  connection. ' 

'  Sprague's  Annals,  vol.  i,  p.  405.  '  Ibid,,  vol.  iii,  pp.  24-25. 

i  The  attitude  of  Gilbert  Tennent  and  Blair  toward  the  ministers  who  did 
not  approve  of  the  revival  is  well  known,  ibid.,  p.  37;  American  Church  History 
Series,  vol.  vi,  p.  32.  It  seems  that  Gilbert  Tennent  went  so  far  as  to  charge 
publicly  that  certain  official  acts  of  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia  were  designed 
"to  prevent  his  father's  school  from  training  gracious  men  for  the  ministry, ' 
(Hodge,  C,  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U,  S,  A,  pt.  i,  p.  43, 
note). 

4  Among  his  pupils  were  Samuel  Hopkins  (Sprague,  Antusls,  voL  i,  p.  429), 
and  Jonathan  Parsons  {ibid,,  vol.  iii,  p.  47). 

*  American  Church  History  Series,  vol.  vi,  pp.  32,  33. 

^Ibid, 

1  On  the  9th  of  September,  1741,  the  Trustees  of  Yale  College  voted  "  that 
if  any  Student  of  this  College  shall  directly  or  indirectly  say,  that  the  Rector, 

zo 
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Besides  these  facts,  the  revival,  as  seems  frequently 
the  case  with  such  movements,  revealed  a  pressing  demand 
for  an  immediate  increase  in  the  supply  of  ministers.  This 
was  felt  not  only  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the 
denominations  most  affected,  and  by  their  tmconventional 
or  "schismatic"  rivals,'  but  also  by  the  candidates  for  the 
ministry  themselves.  For  instance,  it  is  recorded  of  the 
Reverend  Samuel  BueU  that 

in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  state  of  things  which  existed  at 
the  time  of  his  leaving  college,  involving  a  pressing  demand  for 

either  of  the  Trustees  or  Tutors  are  Hypocrites,  camall  or  unconverted  men,  he 
Shall  for  the  first  Offence  make  a  publick  Confession  in  the  Hall,  for  the  Second 
Offence  be  expell'd  **  (Documentary  History  of  Yale  UmoersUy,  ed.  P.  B.  Dexter, 
p.  351).  This  aims  at  curbing  students  infected  by  the  censoriousness  of  the 
New  Lights.  Under  the  reactionary  administration  of  Governor  Law  {cf,  ibid., 
pp.  356-358)  an  act  was  passed  in  October,  1742,  to  crush  an  institution  at  New 
London,  conducted  by  Rev.  Timothy  Allen,  and  entitled  "The  Shepherd's 
Tent."  It  was  meant  to  be  an  academy  to  educate  exhorters,  teachers,  and 
ministers.  The  law,  which  was  to  be  valid  for  four  years  and  no  longer,  in- 
cluded the  provision,  **  That  no  person  that  has  not  been  educated  or  graduated 
in  Yale  College,  or  Harvard  College  in  Cambridge,  or  some  other  allowed 
foreign  protestant  college  or  university,  shall  take  the  benefit  of  the  laws  of  this 
government  respecting  the  settlement  and  support  of  ministers"  {Public 
Records  of  the  Colony  of  Connecticut,  voL  viii,  1 735-1 743,  Hartford,  1874,  p. 
502;  cf.  M.  Louise  Greene,  The  Development  of  Religious  Liberty  in  Connecticut, 
Boston,  1905,  p.  255  f.). 

The  President  and  Fellows  of  Yale  voted  in  1746  to  establish  a  profes- 
sorship of  divinity  as  soon  as  it  should  be  possible  financially.  The  need 
was  evidently  twofold:  to  forestall  criticism  by  increasing  the  facilities  for 
preparation  for  the  ministry,  and  to  secure  a  college  preacher  who  would 
interest  the  undergraduate  better  than  did  Rev.  Joseph  Noyes,  pastor  of  the 
church  in  New  Haven,  who  is  described  as  being  "  far  from  a  popular  preacher  " 
(cf.  Sprague,  Annals,  i,  p.  345  ff.).  The  first  professor  of  divinity,  Naphtali 
Daggett,  elected  in  1755,  gave  more  of  his  time  for  twenty-five  years  to  his 
work  as  minister  of  the  college  church  than  to  week-day  instruction  in  theology 
(Stiles,  Diary,  ii,  p.  482,  cf,  Sprague,  Annals,  i,  p.  483  f.). 

'  The  revival  led  to  the  formation  of  new  churches  of  the  old  type,  also  to 
the  organization  of  Strict  or  Separate  Congregational  Chim^hes,  and  of  Baptist 
Churches  (see  Blake,  S.  Leroy,  The  Separates  or  Strict  Congregationalists  of 
New  England,  chap.  vi). 
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ministerial  labor,  he  determined  to  apply  immediately  [i.  e. 
after  graduation  at  Yale]  for  license  to  preach.  This  peculiar 
state  of  things  was  nothing  less  than  the  extensive  revival  which 
prevailed  at  that  time  [1747]  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  in 
which  Whitefield  had  so  prominent  an  agency.' 

The  whole  effect  may  be  smnmed  up,  with  at  least  ap- 
proximate accuracy  and  completeness,  as  consisting  in  the 
encouragement  of  men  to  seek  their  preparation  for  the  im- 
mediate work  of  the  ministry  elsewhere  than  at  the  colleges, 
and  to  shorten  that  preparation.  It  is  from  this  period  that 
are  to  be  dated  both  the  rise  of  the  practice,  as  a  general 
custom,  of  the  private  teaching  of  theology,  and  that  of 
taking  only  a  short  course  in  certain  studies  as  sufficient 
inmiediate  preparation  for  the  active  work  of  the  pastorate. 
The  Dutch,  alone  among  the  churches  much  affected  by  the 
revival,  seem  to  have  escaped  this  effect,  being  preserved 
from  it  by  their  peculiar  system. 

(6)  The  Presbyterians 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  ecclesiastical  history  of 
this  period  in  America  is  marked  by  the  increase  and  exten- 
sion of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Some  of  its  more  promi- 
nent ministers  were  from  the  Congregationalists,  as  for 
instance,  Jedidiah  Andrews,  of  Harvard  (1695),  Jonathan 
Dickinson  (Yale,  1706),  Jonathan  Parsons  (Yale,  1729), 
Aaron  Burr  (Yale,  1735),  and  David  Brainerd  (for  a  time  at 
Yale).  But  the  chirf  supply  of  this  ministry  in  the  early 
part  of  this  period  was,  as  has  already  been  noted,  from 
abroad.  George  McNish,  who  came  in  1705,  George 
Gillespie,  in  1712,  Robert  Cross,  in  1717,  WiUiam  Tennent, 
in  1 718,  James  McGregorie  in  the  same  year,  and  Francis 
Allison,  in  1 736,  were  educated  in  either  Scotland  or  Ireland. 

'  Sprague,  vol.  iii,  pp.  102-103;  Records  of  the  Preshyterian  Church  in  the 
U.  S,  A,,  pp.  139, 144. 
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It  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Thompson  that  most  of  the  earlier 
Presbyterian  ministers  from  abroad  had  been  educated  at 
Glasgow.'  The  fact  of  their  special  training,  which  was 
collegiate  and  theological,  seems  to  be  generally  admitted. 
The  Church  in  America,  however,  very  soon  began  to 
produce  and  train  a  native  ministry.  The  native  training 
preceded  the  tndy  native  material.  Gilbert  Tennent,  John 
Tennent,  Wm.  Tennent,  Jr.,  Samuel  Blair,  Samuel  Finley, 
John  Blair,  Charles  Beatty,  John  Roan,  and  Robert  Smith, 
though  bom  abroad,  were  among  those  who  received  their 
education  for  the  ministry,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  America. 
In  this  way  the  Presbyterian  Church  injected  into  the 
ecclesiastical  and  religious  life  of  the  country  at  this  particu- 
lar time  the  force  of  the  second  native  American  ministry 
of  special  and  native  training.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  this 
would  have  been  done  earlier  had  this  Church  been  estab- 
lished earlier. 

(c)  The  College  of  New  Jersey 

The  founding  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  whose 
beginnings  are  traced  to  a  date  prior  to  1747,  is  a  part  of 
the  history  of  ministerial  training  in  America.  As  the 
first  effort  of  a  larger  sort  on  the  part  of  the  Presbyterians, 
it  is  significant.  One  of  its  chief  purposes  was  to  supply 
opportunity  for  preparation  for  the  ministry.  *  It  is  signifi- 
cant also  because  of  its  connection  with  the  revival.  As 
is  weU  known,  its  patrons  among  the  Presbyterians  were  the 
progressives  of  that  Church,  i.  e.,  those  who  favored  the 

*  American  Church  History  Series,  vol.  vi,  p.  25.  See  also  Beecher,  Index 
of  Presbyterian  Ministers  .  .  .  from  A.D.  iyo6  to  A.D.  188 1,  [c  1883]. 

'  That  its  purpose  was  broader  than  this  is  dear  from  the  Charter,  which 
defines  the  general  object  to  be  "the  education  of  youth  in  the  learned  lan- 
guages and  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences"  (Collins,  V.  L.,  Princeton,  p.  400). 
But  see  Briggs,  op.  cit,,  p.  306,  and  Alexander,  A.,  as  cited,  p.  81.  The  early 
portions  of  Collins's  work  are  to  be  read  with  caution. 
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revival.  Although  the  large  effect  of  that  movement  as 
related  to  the  education  of  the  ministry  was  to  send  candi- 
dates to  pastors  rather  than  to  colleges,  yet  because  of  special 
circumstances  in  this  instance  it  tended  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  college  with  a  view  to  the  proper  preparation  for 
candidates  for  the  ministry. 

From  a  letter,  written  in  1750,  by  a  member  of  the  freshman 
class,  we  get  some  idea  of  the  daily  programme  of  studies: 
"  But  I  must  give  you  an  account  of  my  studies  at  the  present 
time.  At  seven  in  the  morning  we  recite  to  the  President,  lessons 
in  the  works  of  Xenophon  in  Greek,  and  in  Watt's  Ontology. 
The  rest  of  the  morning,  until  dinner  time,  we  study  Cicero's 
De  Oraiore  and  the  Hebrew  grammar,  and  recite  our  lessons  to 
Mr.  Sherman,  the  collie  tutor.  The  remaining  part  of  the 
day  we  spend  in  the  study  of  Xenophon  and  Ontology  to  recite 
the  next  morning.  And,  besides  these  things,  we  dispute  once 
every  week  after  the  syllogistic  method; — and  now  and  then 
geography."' 

(d)  The  Chair  of  Divinity  at  Yale 

In  1756  the  facilities  for  distinctively  theological  training 
in  America  were  increased  by  the  establishment  at  Yale 
of  a  chair  of  divinity. 

In  March  of  that  year  Naphtali  Daggett  was  examined 
by  the  President  and  PeUows  of  the  college  as  to  his  *  *  Princi- 
ples of  Religion,  and  his  Knowledge  and  Skill  in  Divinity, 
Cases  of  Conscience,  Scripture  History,  and  Chronology, 
Antiquity,  Skill  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  and  various  other 
qualifications  for  a  Professor."*  He  was  approved,  and 
entered  thereafter  upon  his  work  as  Professor  of  Divinity. 
It  will  be  noted  that,  judging  from  the  subjects  of  his  exam- 
ination, there  was  not  contemplated  at  this  time  any  special 
modification  of  the  course  in  divinity  then  in  vogue. 

'  Dexter,  History  ofEditcatian  in  the  United  States,  p.  247. 
« Clap,  T.,  History  of  Yale,  p.  67. 
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The  establishment  of  this  chair,  by  virtue  of  its  very 
nature  as  separate  in  its  function  from  the  college  curriculum 
in  general,  introduced  at  Yale  the  idea,  however  little  it 
may  have  been  at  first  discerned,  that  the  college  was  no 
longer  simply  a  school  of  training  for  the  ministry,  certain 
features  of  which,  since  the  training  was  designed  to  cover 
the  whole  field  of  the  current  collegiate  culture,  were  good 
for  anyone  who  wotdd  have  a  higher  education.  Divinity 
was  now  visibly  presented,  as  it  was  at  Harvard,  as  but  one 
of  the  subjects  taught,  although  doubtless  the  most  im- 
portant one,  in  the  college. 

Naphtali  Daggett,  the  first  incumbent,  was  inaugurated 
on  the  4th  of  March,  1 756.  Prom  1 766  to  1 777  he  was  acting 
president  of  Yale  College.  Prom  1756  to  his  death  in  1780 
he  held  the  professorship  of  divinity,  but  he  seldom  lectured 
on  week  days,  communicating  in  sermons  preached  on 
Sundays  in  the  College  Chapel  his  erudition,  which  Ezra 
Stiles  recognized  as  genuine,  but  not  "extensive."  After 
Professor  Daggett's  death  President  Stiles  complained  that 
in  the  emergency  he  was  called  on  to  perform  the  duties  of 
three  professorships  and  the  presidency  at  the  same  time. ' 
Thus  far  did  the  ideal  of  having  the  professor  of  divinity  give 
his  whole  time  to  his  subject,  or  rather  complex  of  subjects, 
fall  short  of  fulfilment.  Dr.  Stiles  was  normally  President 
and  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History. 

{e)  The  Private  Teaching  oj  Theology 

As  already  intimated,  there  grew  up  in  the  later  portion 
of  the  period  just  considered  a  practice  in  the  training  of 
the  ministry  of  the  Protestant  churches  in  America  which 
finally  became  a  general  feature  of  that  training.  It  was 
the  practice  of  the  teaching  of  theology  by  pastors,  who 
undertook  this  work  on  their  own  initiative  and  responsi- 

'  Stiles,  Diary,  ii,  pp.  482-485. 
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bility,  and  in  an  entirely  private  capacity.  This  was,  of 
coxirse,  distinct  and  different  from  the  work  done  through- 
out the  eariy  history  of  the  country  by  ministers  who  pre- 
pared students  for  college,  or  conducted  regular  schools  and 
academies  for  the  purposes  of  ordinary  education. 

This  practice  did  not,  however,  originate  in  this  century 
nor  in  America.  For  instance,  John  Cotton,  as  was  shown 
above,  had  a  considerable  reputation  as  a  theological 
teacher. '  Samuel  Stone,  who  came  to  America  in  1633,  had 
after  his  graduation  at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  put 
himself  tmder  the  instruction  of  Rev.  Richard  Blackerby 
in  England,  who  was  ''much  celebrated  for  his  attainments 
both  in  literature  and  piety."'  Thomas  Shepard,  who 
arrived  in  America  in  1635,  had  lived  with  Rev.  Thomas 
Welde  at  Tarling,  England,  from  whom  he  received  aid  in 
his  theological  studies.*  Thomas  Cobbett,  arriving  in 
1637,  had  studied  tmder  the  famous  Dr.  Twiss.^  It  is 
probable  that  James  Noyes  also,  coming  in  1634,  ^^^  heea 
assisted  in  his  theological  studies  by  his  cousin,  Rev.  Thomas 
Parker,  5  who  aided  him  in  other  parts  of  his  education. 
The  beginning  of  the  practice  in  America  seems  to  date  from 
the  case  of  John  Higginson,  who  came  as  a  child  from  Eng- 
land, and  received  all  his  education  in  America,  completing 
his  studies  tmder  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker,  in  1641.*  An- 
other, and  perhaps  contemporary,  instance  is  that  of  James 
Fitch,  who  had  come  to  New  England  in  1638,  without,  it 
seems,  any  special  previous  academic  training,  and  who 
studied  for  seven  years  under  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker  and 
Rev.   Samuel  Stone,   being  ordained  in   1646.^    Thomas 

'  "  ...  he  acquired  no  small  celebrity  as  a  theological  teacher;  and  while 
most  of  his  pupils  were  from  the  tmiversity  where  he  himself  had  been  trained, 
there  were  a  considerable  number  from  Holland,  and  some  from  Germany" 
(Sprague,  op.  cit,,  voL  i,  p.  26).  ■  Ibid.,  p.  37, 

« Ibid.,  p.  61.  4  Ibid.,  p.  102.  *  Ibid.,  p.  43.  *  Ibid.,  p.  91. 

7  Ibid.,  p.  180,  n. 
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Thatcher,  coming  from  England  in  1643,  had  refused  to 
attend  the  universities  in  his  native  country  because  of  his 
religious  scruples,  and  was  prepared  for  the  ministry  in  this 
country,  under  the  instruction  of  Rev.  Charles  Chauncy, 
then  of  Sdtuate,  Mass.*  Roger  Newton,  who  was  or- 
dained in  1645,  had  studied  theology  tmder  Thomas 
Hooker.*  John  Gerrish,  ordained  in  1675,  had  studied 
with  Dr.  Parker  of  Newbury,  Mass.,'  and  Samuel  Whit- 
ing, ordained  in  1693,  under  James  Fitch,  mentioned  above 
as  the  pupil  of  Hooker  and  Stone.  William  Johnson, 
ordained  in  1732,  had  studied  with  Rev.  Thomas  Lowell,  of 
Newbury.  *  It  was  shortly  after  this  date  that  the  practice 
of  private  instruction  as  a  preparation  for  the  ministry 
seems  to  have  become  regularly  established.  After  the 
middle  of  the  century  it  appears  to  have  become  the  rule. 
Instead  of  returning  to  college  for  post-graduate  study  in  the 
subject  of  divinity,  the  candidate  for  the  ministry  placed 
himself  under  the  direction  of  some  pastor,  who  guided  his 
reading,  and  instructed  him,  more  or  less,  until  he  appeared 
for  licensure,  or  ordination. 

The  custom  seems  to  have  been  confined  at  first  to 
the  Congregationalists.  It  is  among  them  that  the  first 
recorded  instances  that  I  have  been  able  to  find  occur. 
This  may  be  explained,  in  part  at  least,  by  the  dependence 
of  the  Dutch  Reformed  and  Episcopal  Churches  in  the 
country  on  their  respective  parent  organizations  for  the 
supply  of  their  ministry.  But  after  the  Dutch  Church 
began  to  move,  as  it  did  in  the  latter  part  of  the  century, 
towards  a  more  autonomous  existence,  we  see  the  practice 
regularly  established  in  it  also,  and  recognized  by  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  of  that  body. 

Probably  no  other  fact  could  be  of  greater  significance 

'  Sprague,  op,  cii.y  vol.  i,  p.  127.  •  Ibid,,  p.  37. 

»  The  American  Quarterly  Register,  Feb.,  1835,  vol.  vii,  p.  231. 
4  Ihid.,  vol.  i,  p.  259. 
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in  showing  the  practical  utility,  if  not  the  necessity,  of  this 
method  of  training  in  the  case  of  the  American  churches 
of  this  period.  But  in  the  final  recognition  and  adoption 
of  it,  the  Dutch  Chiu-ch  by  no  means  intended  to  lower 
the  standard  of  requirement,  nor  did  it  do  so.  For  we  find 
that  from  1 745  (about  the  time  of  the  extension  of  the  prac- 
tice in  New  England)  to  1769,  six  candidates  who  had 
studied  tmder  American  pastors  of  the  Dutch  Church  were 
examined,  passed,  and  ordained  by  the  Classis  of  Amster- 
dam.* 

The  Presbyterian  Church  does  not  appear  as  a  factor  in 
the  ecclesiastical  life  of  America  at  a  date  sufficiently  early 
for  it  to  have  been  rdated  to  the  beginnings  of  this  practice. 
But  soon  after  its  entrance  as  such  we  find  it  making  use  of 
it.  The  growth  of  this  Church  being  rapid,  and  its  whole 
life  greatly  affected  by  the  revival  movement,  the  location 
of  its  congr^ations  and  most  promising  fields  being  rather 
remote  from  the  centers  of  higher  education  then  in  the 
cotmtry,  and  the  custom  being  already  established  by  other 
communions  of  similar  creed  and  organization,  while  the 
Presbyteries  were  empowered  to  judge,  as  well  as  enforce, 
the  educational  requirement,  it  is  not  strange  that  this 
Church  was  soon  practicing  this  method  on  a  somewhat 
large  scale,  and  many  of  its  ministers  were  engaged  in  the 
work  of  preparing  yotmg  men  for  the  ministry. 

Some  of  the  pastors  thus  engaged  did  a  distinctive  work 
in  the  sphere  of  education.  They  conducted  regular  acade- 
mies which  tmdertook  to  give,  as  will  be  shown  below,  a 
training  sufficient  to  meet  all  examinations  of  presbytery, 
the  courses  extending  from  the  beginning  of  work  prepara- 
tory to  college  through  the  completion  of  a  course  in  specifi- 
cally theological  instruction.  And  it  seems  that  it  became 
the  almost  tmiform  practice  for  candidates  for  the  Presby- 

'  The  names  are  given  in  the  Centennial  Volume  of  the  Theological  Seminary 
of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America,  App.,  p.  297. 
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terian  ministry,  who  had  not  been  to  these  schools,  to  take 
their  theological  training  under  some  pastor. 

Some  idea  of  the  number  of  American  ministers  at  this 
time  who  were  more  or  less  engaged  in  the  instruction  of 
candidates  for  the  ministry  in  their  more  immediate  pre- 
paration for  it,  may  be  derived  from  the  fact  that  a  some- 
what rough  cotmt  reveals  the  names  of  at  least  one  hundred 
and  fifty'  of  them  among  the  Congr^;ationalists,  the  Dutch 
Reformed,  and  the  Presbyterians,  all  doing  this  work  in  a 
capacity  entirely  private. 

Some  of  these  had  but  very  few  pupils;  some,  indeed, 
perhaps  only  one.  For  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
great  majority  of  them  did  not  seek  the  work,  but  did  it 
merely  to  meet  a  need  generally  recognized  at  that  time  as 
very  real,  and  only  as  occasions  arose  which  seemed  to 
demand  their  services. 

The  practice  continued  until  some  time  after  the  theologi- 
cal seminaries  had  become  well  established,  and  even  after 
their  general  recognition  as  the  places  for  the  special  training 
of  the  ministry.  Especially  was  this  true  in  r^ons  remote 
from  the  seminaries. 

As  has  been  intimated,  there  were  ministers  who  made 
this  work  a  regular  part  of  their  function  as  ministers, 
though  in  an  entirely  imoflficial  way.  One  of  the  first,  if 
not  the  very  first,  to  do  so  was  Joseph  Bellamy,  *  of  Bethle- 
hem, Conn.  He  began  about  1742.  Many  pupils  were 
instructed  by  him  during  his  long  ministry,  which  continued 
until  1790.  All  the  while  he  diligently  performed  the 
duties  of  the  pastorate.  Others  who  labored  in  similar 
fashion,  on  a  scale  more  or  less  extensive,  were  Stephen 
West^  (1743-18 1 9),  at  Stockbridge,  Mass.;  John  Smalley 

>  Lists  of  Presbyterian  and  Congregational  ministers  in  the  Western 
Reserve,  American  Quarterly  Register,  Feb.,  1836,  vol.  viii,  p.  219. 

*  Sprague,  op,  cit,,  vol.  i,  p.  405.  s  Ibid.,  p.  549. 
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(1757-1820),  at  Berlin,  Conn.';  Levi  Hart  (1761-1808), 
at  Preston  (Griswold),  Conn.';  Joseph  Dana  (i 763-1 827), 
at  Ipswich,  Mass.*;  Nathaniel  Emmons  (i 769-1 840),  at 
Franklin,  Mass.^  Asa  Burton  (i  777-1 836),  at  Thetford, 
Vt.«;  Chas.  Backus  (i 773-1 839),  at  Somers,  Conn.*;  Asahel 
Hooker  (1790-1813),  at  Stonington,  Conn.^  These  were 
Congregationalists. 

Among  the  Dutch  Reformed,  whose  ministry  during 
this  whole  period,  it  will  be  recalled,  was  both  relatively 
and  absolutely  small,  there  were  engaged  in  this  work  T.  J. 
Freylinghuysen  (1720-47),  C.  Van  Santvoord  (1718-42), 
C.  H.  Dorsius  (1737-43),  J.  H.  Goetschius  (1738-74),  J. 
Leydt  (1748-85),  B.  Vanderlinde  (1748-89),  J.  Ritzema 
(1744-88),  H.  Meyer  (1763-91),  D.  Romeyn  (1766-94), 
Wm.  Westerio  (1760-90),  S.  Verbryck  (1749-84),  J.  Har- 
denburgh  (1758-90);  all  in  the  settlements  of  the  Dutch  in 
New  York  and  New  Jersey.  • 

As  was  the  case  with  the  Presbyterians,  the  candidates 
prepared  by  these  men  appeared  before  the  designated  body 
of  the  Church  for  examination  not  only  as  to  their  character, 

'  See  the  references  to  various  pupils,  e.g.,  Nathaniel  Emmons,  in  Sprague's 
Annals,  vol.  i,  p.  693;  Ebenezer  Porter,  ibid.,  vol.  ii,  p.  351. 

*  **  Pew  ministers  in  New  England,  previous  to  the  establishment  of  Theo- 
logical seminaries,  had  so  much  to  do  as  he,  in  training  yotmg  men  for  the 
ministry''  (Rev.  Samuel  Nott,  D.D.,  Pranklin,  Conn.;  ibid.,  vol.  i,  p.  594). 

i  **  Previous  to  the  establishment  of  our  Theological  Seminaries,  he  had  not 
unfrequently  students  of  Divinity  under  his  care.  .  .  . ''  (Rev.  Samuel  Dana, 
his  son;  ibid.,  p.  600). 

4  "He  guided  the  studies  of  eighty-seven  yotmg  men  preparing  to  become 
ministers  of  the  gospel "  (Prof.  E.  A.  Park;  ibid.,  vol.  i,  p.  702). 

« American  Quarterly  Register,  May,  1838,  vol.  x,  p.  321. 

*  Sprague,  op.  cit.,  vol.  ii,  p.  6a:  "he  was  accustomed,  during  the  greater 
part  of  his  active  life,  to  receive  yotmg  men  into  his  family  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  them  in  the  ii  preparation  for  the  ministry.  Nearly  fifty  in  this 
manner  enjoyed  his  instructions." 

» Ibid.,  p.  320. 

*  Centennial  Volume  of  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Church, 
etc.,  App.,  p.  297. 
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orthodoxy,  and  general  fitness  for  the  ministry,  but  also 
as  to  their  specific  attainments  in  their  studies,  the  nature 
and  scope  of  which  were  definitely  prescribed  by  the  Church 
itself.  Among  the  Congregationalists  it  apppears  that 
the  examinations  for  licensure  were  chiefly,  if  not  wholly, 
confined  to  the  former  of  these  subjects,  the  last  named 
being  rather  assumed  and  left  to  the  schools  than  made 
a  subject  of  actual  ecclesiastical  prescription  and  control. 

Among  the  Presbyterians  were  Wm.  Tennent  (1718-46), 
at  Neshaminy,  Pa.*;  Samuel  Blair  (1733-51),  at  Fagg's 
Manor,  Pa.';  John  Blair  (1742-71),  at  Fagg's  Manor, 
Pa.^;  Robert  Smith  (1749-93),  at  Pequea,  Pa.^;  John 
Woodhull  (1768-1824),  at  Freehold,  N.  J.*;  John  McMillan, 
( 1 774-1 833),  at  Chartiers,  Pa.*;  Wm.  Graham  (1775-99),  at 
Timber  Ridge,  Va.^;  Samuel  Doak  (i  777-1 830),  at  Bethel, 
Tenn.*;  Nathan  Grier,  (1786-18 14),  at  Forks  of  Brandy- 
wine,  Pa.';  David  Porter  (i 756-1 851),  at  Spencertown, 
N.  Y.";  David  Caldwell  (1763-1824),  at  Buffalo  and  Ala- 
mance, N.  C. "  Besides  those  named  in  the  above  lists  there 
may  have  been  others  whose  work  was  extensive  enough  to 
warrant  special  mention.  But  those  given  seem  to  be  the 
best  known.  *  * 

Tennent  and  his  sons,  the  Blairs,  Smith,  Woodhull, 

'  Sprague,  op.  cU.,  vol.  iii,  p.  24.  *  Ibid,^  p.  63. 

•  Ibid,,  p.  117.                       4  /Mrf.,  p.  173.  « Ibid,,  p.  305. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  352.                       f  Ibid,,  p.  366.  •  Ibid,,  p.  394. 

•  Ibid,,  p.  465.  «•  Ibid,,  p.  501. 

<'  Ibid,,  p.  264.  To  these  should  probably  be  added  Jonathan  Dickinson 
and  Aaron  Burr.  Cf.,  A  History  of  Higher  Education  in  America  by  Charles 
P.  Thwing,  p.  1 10. 

"  In  addition  to  these  and  their  work  should  becon^dered  the  Lutherans, 
whose  use  of  this  method  has  been  fully  illustrated  and  studied  by  Rev. 
Frederick  G.  Gotwald,  D.D.,  in  Early  American  Lutheran  Theological  Education, 
1 74$- 1 8 4$,  Here  appear  the  names  of  Patriarch  MuhlenbeiiB:,  John  Chris- 
topher Kunze,  J.  P.  Schmidt,  J.  H.  C.  Helmuth,  Provost  Wrangel,  Christian 
Streit,  H.  E.  Muhlenberg,  Jacob  Goering,  while  the  method  was  continued  by 
many  Lutheran  ministers  beyond  the  limit  of  the  period  of  this  study. 
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Graham,  Doak,  McMillan,  and  Caldwell  conducted  acade- 
mies of  the  kind  alluded  to  above.  *  Their  work  differed  even 
from  such  regular  and  systematic  efforts  as  those  of  Dr. 
Bellamy,  Dr.  Emmons,  and  Dr.  Btuton,  in  that  they  did 
not  confine  themselves  to  the  immediate  preparation  of  men 
for  the  ministry,  nor  even  to  the  instruction  of  candidates 
for  that  office,  though  the  furnishing  of  trained  ministers 
was  the  chief  object  of  practically  all  of  them.  But  in  the 
schools  of  McMillan,  Graham,  Doak,  and,  especially,  Cald- 
well, it  was  attempted  to  meet  the  need  for  a  general  educa- 
tion. Their  theological  instruction  was  presented  as  the 
crowning  feature  of  their  curricultun.  And  their  work 
in  this  particular  branch  was  not  confined  to  the  instruction 
of  students  who  had  received  their  previous  academic  train- 
ing from  them,  but  they  also  taught  the  theological  course  to 
others  who  had  taken  the  more  strictly  academic  training 
elsewhere.  Thus  their  schools  differed  again  from  those 
academies  taught  by  ministers,  of  which  there  seem  to  have 
been  many  in  all  parts  of  the  country  at  this  time,  which 
offered  no  instruction  in  specifically  theological  subjects. 
And  they  differed  entirely  from  the  work  of  those  who 
taught  only  a  pupil  or  two,  now  and  then,  perhaps  in  both 
academic  and  theological  subjects,  because  there  happened 
to  be  no  opportunity  for  such  instruction  elsewhere  con- 
venient. The  position  of  these  schools  is  really  midway 
between  the  private  instructor  and  the  regular  college. 
Private  colleges,  with  departments  of  divinity,  might  not 
be  an  inappropriate  description  of  them.    Some  of  them 

*  For  an  interesting  parallel,  compare  the  dissenting  academies  of  England: 
"The  academies  of  the  period  1663-1690  were  '  private '  with  usually  about 
twenty  or  thirty  students  and  only  one  tutor.  Dissenters  and  Anglicans  were 
trained  together  for  the  learned  professions — the  Church,  Law,  and  Medicine. 
The  first  period  academies  resembled  the  grammar  schools,  but  showed  a  ten- 
dency to  work  on  university  lines.  The  tutors,  university  men,  naturally 
employed  all  the  methods  already  familiar  to  them  "  (Parker,  Irene,  DissenHng 
Academies  in  England,  1662-c.  1800,  pp.  57,  58). 
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actually  constituted  the  easily  recognizable  beginnings  of 
institutions  that  are  now  colleges;  and  it  may  be  possible 
to  trace  the  origin  of  some  of  the  theological  seminaries 
of  to-day  to  certain  of  them.  At  any  rate  they  have  all 
passed  out  of  existence ;  some  of  them  after  years  of  service 
under  different  masters.  Their  passing  seems  to  have 
been,  in  many  instances  at  least,  determined  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  regular  colleges,  or  seminaries,  in  the  territory 
whose  special  educational  and  religious  needs  they  were 
originally  designed  to  meet.  Their  influence  upon  American 
education  as  a  whole  was  by  no  means  slight  or  insignificant. 
They  do  not  appear  to  have  received  as  yet  the  special  and 
thorough  study  in  the  history  of  education  in  America  that 
the  actual  contribution  made  by  them  would  seem  to  justify, 
if  not  to  demand. '  One  of  them,  "the  Log  College, "  which 
will  be  recognized  as  Tennent's  school,  has  indeed  received 
some  attention  of  this  sort.  But  it  was  only  one  of  these 
schools  which  seem  as  a  whole  to  be  entitled  to  a  special 
classification. 

Their  effect  on  the  training  of  the  ministry  was  as  marked 
as  it  was  evident.  They  maintained  the  standard  of  an 
educated  ministry,  and  furnished  at  least  an  approximate 
attainment  to  it,  at  a  time,  when,  and  in  regions  where,  that 
standard  was  threatened  by  the  very  circumstances  and 
conditions  in  which  many  of  the  churches  were  of  necessity 
existing.  At  the  same  time  their  work  was  directed  toward 
meeting  the  needs  which  were  produced,  and  made  clearly 
manifest,  by  these  circimistances  and  conditions.  The  men 
who  conducted  them  were  enthusiastic  students,  and  in 
certain  cases,  if  not  always,  accomplished  scholars,  at  least 
according  to  the  standards  of  their  time;  and  they  were 
energetic  ministers,  anxious  for  a  ready,  active,  equipped, 
and  efficient  ministry.    Judging  by  the  positions  attained, 

'  Their  work  is  noticed  by  Dexter,  History  of  Education  in  the  U.  5.,  p.  64, 
especially  that  of  the  Log  College,  p.  245;  and  by  Thwing,  op.  cit,,  p.  iii. 
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and  the  work  done,  not  only  in  the  ministry,  but  in  other 
vocations  as  well,  by  many  of  those  who  obtained  their 
training  in  these  schools,  we  have  to  conclude  that  the  train- 
ing afforded  by  them  must  have  been,  in  a  large  measure,  a 
very  good  substitute  for  that  given  by  the  colleges  of  the 
time,  with  whose  graduates  the  pupils  of  these  schools  easily 
sustain  a  critical  comparison. 

Asto  the  general  practice  of  the  private  study  of  theology 
under  pastors,  it  appears  that  sometimes  candidates  merely 
accepted  the  services  of  some  minister  nearby,  often  their 
own  pastor,  who  would  direct  their  reading.  But  in  other 
cases,  especially  when  they  studied  with  ministers  who  were 
regularly  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  students  for  the 
ministry,  they  went  to  live  during  the  term  of  instruction 
with  their  teachers.  The  time  spent  under  the  tutelage  of 
these  pastors,  whether  they  were  regularly  engaged  in  the 
work  or  took  only  an  occasional  pupil,  seems  to  have  varied 
greatly,  often  being  but  a  few  months,  or  even  weeks,  while 
frequently  it  was  considerably  longer.  Sometimes  students 
studied  under  more  than  one  pastor,  going  from  one  to 
another  in  succession.'  There  were  instances  of  men 
pursuing  a  course  of  theological  study,  and  at  the  same  time 
engaged  in  teaching.  This  was  done  not  only  by  tutors  in 
colleges,  but  also  by  the  students  of  the  private  theological 
instructors. 

As  to  the  methods  of  these  private  teachers,  even  those 
engaged  in  the  work  in  the  most  regular  way  seem  to  have 
left  but  little  record,  either  by  their  own  act,  or  through  their 
pupils.  And  the  same  is  true  of  the  courses  of  study  used 
by  them,  and  the  reading  of  their  pupils.  But  a  few  frag- 
mentary statements  in  regard  to  some  of  these  teachers — 
the  testimony  in  some  cases  being  that  of  former  pupils — 

^E.g.,  James  Pitch  studied  under  Thomas  Hooker  and  Samud  Stone; 
Thomas  Robbins,  under  Ephraim  Judson  his  pastor,  Dr.  '^est  of  Stockbridge, 
and  Dr.  Mills  of  Torringford.   Many  other  examples  could  be  given. 
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may,  perhaps,  give  a  fairly  accurate  idea  of  the  general 
features  of  their  instruction. 

The  methods  pursued  by  Dr.  Joseph  Bellamy  were  as 
follows : 

It  was  his  custom  to  furnish  his  pupils  with  a  set  of  questions 
covering  the  whole  field  of  Theology,  and  then  to  give  them  a  list 
of  books,  corresponding  to  the  several  subjects  which  they  were 
to  investigate;  and  in  the  progress  of  their  inquiries  he  was 
accustomed  almost  daily  to  examine  them,  to  meet  whatever 
difficulties  they  might  have  found,  and  to  put  himself  in  the 
attitude  of  an  objector,  with  a  view  at  once  to  extend  thdr 
knowledge,  and  increase  their  intellectual  acumen.  When  they 
had  gone  through  the  prescribed  course  of  reading,  he  required 
them  to  write  dissertations  on  the  several  subjects  which  had 
occupied  their  attention;  and,  afterwards,  sermons  on  the  points 
of  doctrinewhich  he  deemed  most  important,  and  finally  sermons 
on  such  experimental  and  practical  topics  as  they  might  choose 
to  select.  He  was  particularly  earnest  in  inculcating  the  im- 
portance of  a  high  tone  of  spiritual  feeling  as  an  element  of 
ministerial  character  and  success.' 

It  is  also  written  of  him  that  **he  was  a  capital  teacher."* 

Of  the  work  of  Dr.  Stephen  West  we  have  the  following 
testimony : 

His  method  of  teaching  in  previous  years,  I  do  not  know.  But 
to  me  he  gave  subjects  in  a  short  regular  system  ...  as  on  the 
being  and  attributes  of  God,  the  authenticity  of  the  Scriptures, 
etc.  .  .  .  and  books  to  read  on  the  several  subjects,  and  required 
a  dissertation  on  each,  which  I  read  to  him.  He  heard  the 
dissertations,  and  made  such  remarks  as  were  called  for,  pointed 
out  the  relations  of  the  new  doctrines,  explained  passages  of 
Scripture,  etc.  The  books  to  be  read  were  few.  Among  them  were 
Hopkins's  System  of  Divinity,  and  a  few  other  important  works, 

*  Sprague,  op,  cU.,  voL  i,  pp.  405,  406. 

*  Letter  of  Rev.  Payson  WiUiston,  ibid,,  p.  41a. 
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such  as  might  be  expected  in  the  library  of  a  country  minister 
nearly  fifty  years  ago.  I  found  the  Doctor  read  Latin  with  great 
facility.  He  was  also  well  versed  in  the  Natural  Philosophy 
which  was  commonly  taught  in  the  Colleges  of  our  Country  near 
a  century  since.* 

Another  writer  adds  the  following:  **I  will  here  relate  a 
conversation  which  Dr.  Kirkland,  President  of  Harvard,  had 
with  me  in  connection  with  Dr.  West's  Theological  school. 
'The  fall  after  I  graduated,'  said  he,  *my  father  sent  me  to 
Dr.  West's  house  to  study  Theology.  Very  soon  after  my 
admission,  he  placed  in  my  han<ds  such  books  as  Edwards's 
powerful  work  on  Original  Sin,  Hopkins's  Treatise  an  Holi- 
ness. .  .  .'"* 

There  is  also  a  testimony  as  to  the  method  of  William 
Graham,  who,  while  conducting  one  of  the  academies  re- 
ferred to  above,  gave  special  attention  to  the  preparation  of 
students  immediately  for  the  ministry.    It  is : 

Prom  the  time  of  his  ordination  by  the  Presbytery  of  Hanover 
in  1775  he  became  a  teacher  of  Theology.  Most  of  those  who 
entered  the  holy  ministry  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia  pursued  their 
preparatory  studies  under  his  direction.  And,  after  the  great 
revival,  which  commenced  in  1 789,  he  had  a  theological  dass  of 
seven  or  eight  members,  under  his  tuition,  which  he  kept  up  for 
several  years.  It  was  his  custom  to  devote  one  day  in  a  week  to 
hearing  the  written  discourses  of  these  candidates,  and  to  a  free 
discussion  of  theological  points.  .  .  .    Yet  he  encouraged  the 

'  Rev.  Chester  Dewey,  in  Sprague,  op,  cU.,  voL  i,  p.  553. 

■  Rev.  Timothy  Woodbridge,  ibid.,  p.  556. 

Among  the  books  read  by  Thomas  Robbins  while  a  student  under  Dr.  West, 
were  Puller's  Letters,  Edwards's  Inquiry,  West's  Moral  Agency,  Hume's  Essay 
on  Miracles,  Campbell's  Answer  to  Hume,  Home's  Letters  on  Missions,  Taylor 
on  Original  Sin,  Edwards's  Last  End  of  Creation,  Hopkins's  System. 

Among  his  exercises  were  essays  and  sermons  on  such  subjects  as  The 
Divinity  of  the  Scriptures,  The  Moral  State  of  Man  Now,  The  Necessity  of  Atone- 
ment, The  Necessity  of  Regeneration,  The  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Atonement,  The 
Cause  and  Nature  of  RegeneraHon  (Diary  of  Thomas  Robbins,  for  June,  1797). 
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utmost  freedom  of  discussion,  and  seemed  to  aim,  not  so  much  to 
bring  his  pupils  to  think  as  he  did,  as  to  teach  them  to  think  on 
all  subjects  for  themselves.  A  slavish  subjection  to  htmian 
authority  he  repudiated  .  .  .  [he]  tmiformly  insisted  that  all 
opinions  be  subjected  to  the  test  of  Scripture  and  reason.  Some 
of  his  students  have  been  heard  to  say  that  the  chief  benefit 
which  they  derived  from  his  instruction,  was,  that,  by  this  meajns, 
they  were  led  to  the  free  and  independent  exercise  of  their  own 
faculties  in  the  investigation  of  truth. ' 

Of  the  work  of  Asa  Burton,  we  have  the  following  : 

As  an  instructor  in  Theology,  he  was  much  distinguished. 
As  his  views  were  exceedingly  lucid,  his  method  of  imparting 
instruction  was  simple  and  easy.  However  abstruse  the  subject 
on  which  he  was  speaking,  his  pupils  never  had  occasion  to  ask 
him  what  he  meant.  The  first  ten  subjects  in  his  system  which 
he  prescribed  were  metaphysical ;  for  he  said  he  never  had  a  pupil 
from  any  College,  who  had  any  consistent  or  definite  view  of  free, 
moral  agency.  He  considered  that  a  correct  knowledge  of  the 
human  mind  bore  much  the  same  relation  to  a  correct  under- 
standing of  Divinity,  as  that  of  anatomy  does  to  the  healing  art. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  speculations  in  mental  philos- 
ophy he  unquestionably  took  the  only  consistent  method  to  a 
right  and  thorough  understanding  of  his  subject.  He  treated  it 
according  to  the  laws  of  classification.  He  instructed  his  pupils 
to  inquire  into  the  general  and  specific  difiEerences  of  their  mental 
operations; — ^how  the  intellectual  and  perceptive  differed  from 
the  sentiment  or  feeling;  how  these  differed  from  the  voluntary; 
and  to  reckon  all  those  which  had  a  common  nature  as  belonging 
to  the  same  faculty,  and  to  inquire  why  these  faculties  were 
necessary  to  constitute  accountable,  moral  agents.  It  had  been 
commonly  agreed  that  beings  who  had  the  three  faculties,  under- 
standing, heart  and  will,  were  moral  agents;  but  comparatively 
few  had  ever  thought  of  inquiring  why  these  faculties  or  any 
others  were  necessary  to  render  them  such.  He  placed  a  great 
value  upon  truth.    Pew  minds  have  ever  been  more  strongly 

'  Alexander,  A.,  in  Sprague,  op,  cU.,  voL  iii,  pp.  368  £• 
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impressed  with  the  importance  of  correct  views  upon  all  subjects, 
especially  of  religion.  At  the  same  time  he  was  not  captious, 
disputatious,  nor  censorious.  But  in  nothing  were  his  services 
more  important,  or  his  influence  more  enduring,  than  in  the  aiding 
young  men  in  their  preparation  for  the  ministry.' 

More  specifically  as  to  his  method  is  the  following  from 
another  source.  **  Besides  the  instruction  conveyed  by  his 
daily  intercourse,  he  was  accustomed  to  spend  about  three 
hours  at  a  time,  twice  each  week,  lecturing  to  them  [i.e. 
his  pupils]  on  the  various  points  of  his  system.***  He  began 
this  work  about  1786,  and  from  that  date  until  18 16,  when  he 
declined  to  take  any  more,  he  had  from  two  to  four  students 
under  his  care.  We  know  something  also  of  the  details  of 
his  equipment.  It  is  authoritatively  stated  as  to  this  that 
*  *  the  Theological  library  of  Dr.  Burton,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  commentaiies,  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  writer. 
One  shelf,  about  six  feet  long,  contains  the  whole.  He  did 
not  bury  his  students  amid  the  productions  of  the  Dark 
Ages,  nor  deluge  them  with  periodicals ;  but  he  taught  them  to 
think,'*    And  again  from  the  same  authority. 

Lest  it  be  thought  that  his  own  mind  suffered,  it  may  be 
proper  to  state  that  there  was  an  excellent  library  in  Thetford, 
formed  through  his  instrumentality,  and  chiefly  of  his  own  selec- 
tion. Of  coiu^e  theology  had  its  due  proportion.  He  also  had 
access  to  the  libraries  of  Dartmouth  College 

Dr.  Burton  is  described  as  not  being  a  general  reader,  nor  a 
classical  scholar  nor  a  rhetorician.  But  one  whose  judgment 
isjjbot  to  be  disregarded  says :  *  *  As  an  instructor  in  systematic 
theology,  I  give  him  a  higher  place  than  any  other  man 
whom  I  have  ever  known."* 

'  Rev.  David  Thurston,  in  Sprague,  op.  cU.,  vol.  ii,  p.  147. 
*  Rev.  Thomas  Adams,  American  Quarterly  Register,  May,  1838,  vol.  z,  p. 
332.  '  Ibid.p  note  by  Rev.  David  Thurston. 
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Of  John  WoodhuU's  work  in  this  sphere  it  is  recorded : 
"As  a  teacher  he  moved  pretty  much  in  the  beaten  track, 
and  had  a  set  of  questions  from  which  he  rarely  departed  in 
the  examination  of  his  students." ' 
It  is  said  of  the  work  of  Nathan  Grier : 

Those  who  studied  under  his  direction  were  accustomed  to 
divide  their  time  between  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  Ecclesias- 
tical History,  and  a  series  of  questions — about  one  hundred  in 
number — in  the  usual  order  of  the  System  of  Theology.  On  these 
questions  they  were  required  to  write  pretty  fully,  and  submit  the 
restdts  to  his  examination  and  criticism.  In  like  manner,  they 
composed  sermons,  on  which  they  had  his  opinion  as  to  matter 
and  manner.' 

The  method  of  Asahel  Hooker  is  described  as  follows : 

He  had  a  list  of  questions,  as  was  common  at  that  day,  em- 
bracing all  the  essential  points  in  a  theological  course,  on  which 
we  were  required  to  write.  In  preparing  ...  we  were  expected 
prayerfully  to  study  the  Scriptures,  and  to  avail  ourselves  of  such 
other  helps  as  were  in  our  reach.  We  read  otir  theses  before  him 
at  certain  hours.  ^ 

Of  John  Anderson,  whose  name  should  be  included  in  the 
list  of  Presbyterian  pastors  engaged  in  this  kind  of  work, 
and  who  was  of  North  CaroUna  and  Peimsylvania,  it  is  said, 
"As  a  teacher  of  Theology  he  took  deep  interest  in  develop- 
ing the  native  talent  of  his  pupils  ...  his  aim  was  to  train 

'Rev.  John  McDowell,  in  Sprague,  op.  cU,,  vol.  iii,  p.  307.  He  also 
remarks:  '*  I  do  not  think  that  he  was  very  extensively  read  in  Theology  .  .  . 
certainly  his  library  was  very  limited;  and  yet  he  seemed  to  understand  well 
the  doctrines  and  relations  of  his  own  system." 

*  Rev.  David  McConaughy,  President  of  Washington  College,  Penn.,  in 
Sprague,  op,  cU,^  vol.  iii,  p.  465. 

iRev.  Heman  Humphrey,  in  Sprague,  op,  cU,,  vol.  ii,  p.  300:  ''Mr. 
Hooker  was  uncommonly  skilful  as  weU  as  successful  as  a  theological  teacher." 
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his  pupils  for  preaching  the  truth  rather  than  figuring  in 
polemics." 

From  these  instances,'  it  may  be  gathered  that  there 
was  some  diversity  of  method  among  these  teachers.  Some 
of  them  seem  to  have  confined  themselves  to  a  short  course. 
All  of  them  seem  to  have  traversed  a  rather  limited  field, 
which  appears  to  have  consisted  chiefly  of  what  was  known 
as  ** divinity"  proper,  or  systematic  theology.  There  is 
certainly  a  lack  of  specific  reference  on  the  part  of  their 
pupils  who  have  written  concerning  their  instruction  to 
such  subjects  as  history  and  antiquities,  though  this  failure 
to  mention  these  is,  of  course,  not  conclusive  proof  that  they 
did  not  teach  them.  In  the  case  of  Nathan  Grier,  ecclesias- 
tical history  is  distinctly  named  as  a  main  subject,  though 
no  similar  reference  has  been  fotmd  with  regard  to  any  of 
the  others.  While  some  were  evidently  somewhat  formal  in 
their  instruction,  delivering  regidar  lectures  to  their  small 
classes,  as  did  Biuton,  others  appear  to  have  relied  chiefly 
on  directing  the  reading  of  their  students,  catechizing  them 
on  the  subjects  thus  studied,  and  inspecting  their  written 
exercises  on  questions  in  theology,  and  in  interpretation  of 
Scripture,  including  sermons.  There  were  in  each  case  the 
opportunity  and  advantage  of  close  contact  between  teacher 
and  pupil,  and  of  informal  intercourse.  Some  of  the  teachers 
seem  to  have  encouraged  the  presentation  of  difficulties 
that  the  student  might  feel  on  any  specific  subject.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  the  pupils  from  whom  the  testimony  here 
presented  comes  speak  frequently  and  strongly  of  the  at- 
tempt of  these  instructors  to  stimulate  individual  and 
independent  thought  on  the  part  of  the  students.  More 
than  once  it  is  emphasized  that  their  aim  was  not  so  much  to 

'  For  the  method  of  Dr.  Joseph  Lathrop,  of  West  Spiingfidd,  Mass.,  which 
was  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  Dr.  Bellamy,  see  Woods,  Leonard,  History 
ofAndaver  Theological  Seminary,  p.  23;  the  whole  of  chapter  i  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  method  of  private  teaching. 
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produce  learned  men  as  to  quicken  the  intellectual  and 
spiritual  life  of  those  whom  they  taught.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  appears  that  the  instruction  in  some  cases  may  have  been 
somewhat  dry  and  formal,  and,  perhaps,  even  perfunctory. 
It  became,  sometimes  at  least,  rather  desultory  as  to  method ; 
that  is,  in  the  actual  work  of  the  student.  There  was, 
however,  the  advantage  of  having  an  opporttmity  for  special 
and  expert  instruction  in  certain  phases  of  purely  pastoral 
work.  The  situation  of  the  student,  and  the  fact  that  the 
instructor  was  constantly  engaged  in  pastoral  work  as  his 
chief  occupation,  gave  the  best  opporttmity  for  first-hand 
study  of  this  phase  of  the  minister's  activity.  There  is 
reason  to  believe,  however,  that  this  part  of  the  instruction, 
while  actually  obtained  and  of  the  greatest  value,  was  prob- 
ably regarded,  at  any  rate  for  the  most  part,  as  incidental, 
rather  than  essential,  the  objective  being  apparently  the 
attainment  of  proficiency  in  ** divinity."  There  were  also 
certain  disadvantages  in  the  method  which  are  quite  obvious, 
and  are  inherent  in  it.  Such  were  the  narrowness  of  the 
field  that  it  was  practicable  to  cover,  even  if  there  had  been 
much  disposition  to  make  it  broader ;  the  tendency  toward  a 
shortened  course;  the  absence  of  the  stimulus  coming  from 
a  large  body  of  students  working  together,  an  academic 
atmosphere,  and  a  corps  of  specialized  instructors  in  various 
departments.  In  spite  of  these  and  any  other  disadvantages 
that  may  have  existed,  the  method  continued  from  before  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth,  until  well  into  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  during  a  large  part  of  this  period  was  almost 
universal.  If  the  efficiency  manifested  by  the  men  trained 
under  it  furnishes  any  true  basis  for  making  an  estimate  of 
its  value,  it  was  at  least  far  more  effective  in  its  purpose  to 
provide  an  acc^table  ministry  for  the  country  and  the  time 
that  would  naturally  be  expected  from  only  a  theoretical 
consideration  of  its  probable  utility.  Many  men  of  the 
greatest  distinction  in  the  American  pulpit  received  their 
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training  in  this  way.*  And  it  is  very  doubtful  whether, 
in  a  comparifion  of  careers,  these  ministers  as  a  class  would 
be  found  to  be  at  all  inferior  to  those  who  were  trained  in 
the  same  period  by  the  professors  of  divinity  a^d  other 
instructors  in  the  colleges,  whose  work  constituted  the  only 
other  method  of  ministerial  training  then  in  operation. 

As  to  the  causes  of  the  practice  of  the  private  teaching 
of  theology  in  America,  it  seems  that  at  first  it  was  due  to 
the  lack  of  any  other  facilities  whatever.  But  it  is  clear  that 
this  will  not  account  for  its  final  wide  extension  and  long 
contiiiiuance,  for  these  occurred  during  a  period  when  colleges 
and  chairs  of  divinity  were  being  steadily  mtiltiplied.  As 
has  already  been  suggested,  the  revival  movement  seems  to 
have  been  a  cause  of  the  resort  to  the  practice.  So  also  were 
certain  consequences  of  that  movement;  as,  for  instance, 
the  multiplication  of  congregations'  and  the  demand  for 
ministers,  which  called  for  as  short  a  method  of  preparation 
for  the  work  as  could  be  devised;  a  conception  that  the 
college  atmosphere  was  probably  not  the  best  place  for 
developing  the  kind  of  ^iritual  life  that,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  leaders  establishing  the  method,  was  the  most  desirable 
for  a  minister  to  po^ess;  the  actual  separation  that  had 
already  occurred  between  the  regular  college  curriculum 
and  the  chair  of  divinity  in  the  college,  and  the  self-per- 
petuating tendency  natural  to  any  way  of  doing  anything 
after  it  has  once  become  recognized  as  regular.  Besides 
these,  there  were  considerations  of  convenience  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  student,  which  were  doubtless  of  no 
inconsiderable  influence.  In  certain  sections  the  lack  of 
other  facilities  did,  of  course,  tend  even  at  a  late  date  to 
justify  and  perpetuate  the  practice.     That  there  were 

*  Some  of  the  most  disttngtiished  teachers  were  themselves  trained  thus: 
Smalley  was  a  pupil  of  Bellamy  and  Emmons  of  Smalley. 

•See  S.  Loroy  Blake,  The  Separates  or  Stria  ConiregalianalisU  of  New 
England,  Boston,  c.  1902,  p.  126  ff. 
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however,  other  and  deeper  causes  even  in  such  regions  is 
seen  in  the  fact  that  the  private  academies  which  did  so 
much  of  the  training  of  Presbyterian  ministers  were  mostly, 
if  not  quite  without  exception,  permeated  by  what  we  would 
to-day  call  a  decidedly  evangelistic  spirit.  And  there  was 
all  the  while  the  evident  fact  of  the  acceptability  and  effi- 
ciency of  men  trained  under  this  system,  together  with  the 
theoretical  justification,  that  instruction  by  an  active  pastor 
especially  interested  in  training  men  for  his  own  profession 
might  be,  after  all,  just  the  best  possible  to  be  obtained  for 
that  work.  It  was  also  the  case  that  in  college,  as  for  in- 
stance at  Dartmouth,  the  study  of  divinity  might  amount 
to  nothing  more  than  a  self -directed  course  in  reading.  * 
Both  as  cause  and  effect,  appears  the  final  attitude  of  the 
ministry,  at  least  of  New  England,  which  was  one  of  en- 
couragement to  a  shortened  course  of  the  more  special 
preparation  for  the  ministry,  though  not  of  the  college 
training.  *  The  effect  of  the  practice  as  a  whole  may  be 
summed  up  as  a  lowering  of  the  standard  of  ministerial 
education.    Allowance  should  be  made,  however,  for  such 

'  Asa  Burton  and  another  candidate  at  Dartmouth,  1753-57,  "received  no 
instruction,  except  as  to  the  authors  they  should  read.  Their  attention  was 
chiefly  directed  to  Witsius's  Economy  of  the  Covenants,  and  Ridgeley's  Body  of 
Divinity"  (American  Quarterly  Register ,  May,  1838,  vol.  x,  p.  324).  Being 
unexpectedly  licensed  to  preach  while  engaged  in  this  post-graduate  study,  and 
realising  "that  he  was  poorly  furnished  ...  he  put  himself  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Rev.  Levi  Hart  of  Preston,  Ct.,  where  he  spent  about  three  months 
reading  books  of  divinity,  writing  on  theological  subjects,  and  preaching  occa- 
sionally in  the  neighboring  towns"  (ibid,), 

*  Rev.  Professor  Nathaniel  Taylor,  D.D.,  in  Sprague,  op,  dt,,  vol.  ii,  p.  161, 
writes  of  his  experience  as  a  student  of  Yale  under  Timothy  Dwight:  "He 
[that  is  Dwight]  always  advised  and  even  urged  young  men, — ^when  the  fashion 
was  to  be  licensed  to  preach  within  a  few  months,  or  even  weeks,  after  they 
were  graduated,  to  remain  and  study  Theology,  at  least  for  one  or  two  years. 
It  was  in  compliance  with  his  counsel  that  I  did  so,  though  it  was  a  thing  nearly 
or  quite  unprecedented,  and  though  my  classmates,  and  even  ministers, 
regarded  it  as  little  better  than  lost.  But  Dr.  Dwight,  in  his  views  of  this 
subject,  was  greatly  in  advance  of  most  of  his  contemporaries." 
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corrective  influences  as  were  exercised  by  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  of  the  denominations  asserting  the  right  to  con- 
trol such  matters,  the  attitude  of  the  private  academies,  and 
the  influence  of  the  chairs  of  divinity  in  the  colleges. 

(/)  The  Increase  in  the  Number  of  Educational  Opportunities 

It  should  be  remembered  that  this  period  is  characterized 
by  the  multiplication  of  the  facilities  for  higher  education  in 
America.  Between  1754  ^^d  1770  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Coltmibia,  Brown,  Rutgers,  and  Dartmouth  were 
fotmded  (the  modem  name  is  used  in  each  case  for  con- 
venience). The  ancient  motive  of  the  desire  for  a  trained 
ministry  was  powerful  in  the  cases  of  Rutgers  and  Dart- 
mouth, while  denominational  devotion  founded  Brown. 
All  of  them  have  had  a  part  at  least  in  the  preparatory 
academic  training  of  Protestant  ministers. 

3.    Prom  the  Revolution  to  the  End  of  the  Century 
(a)  The  Revolution  and  Education  for  the  Ministry 

The  serious  effect  of  the  Revolution  on  educational  work 
and  institutions  in  America  is  generally  recognized.  ^  The 
temporary  scattering  of  the  students  of  Yale,  the  suspension 
of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  the  interference  with  the  work 
of  Harvard,  are  familiar  facts.  Of  William  and  Mary, 
President  Madison  wrote  to  President  Stiles  of  Yale,  Aug. 
I,  1780:  "Since  the  Revolution  its  former  resources  have 
been  almost  annihilated."' 

The  supply  of  candidates  for  the  ministry  was  reduced. 
This  class  of  students  suffered  a  loss  greater  in  proportion 
than  the  whole  body  of  students.  For,  from  the  lists  avail- 
able, it  appears  that  the  whole  number  of  graduates  in  the 

*  See  Dexter,  History  of  Educaium  in  the  U.  5.,  ch.  zv. 

*  Dexter,  P.  B.,  Literary  Diary  ofEwra  Stiles,  vol.  ii,  pp.  447, 448. 
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colleges  of  New  England,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey,  from 
1768  to  1775,  inclusive,  was  eight  hundred  and  fifty-five, 
of  whom  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven  were  ministers; 
while  for  the  seven  years,  1776  to  1783,  inclusive,  there  were 
seven  himdred  and  sixty-nine  graduates,  of  whom  about  one 
htmdred  and  forty-five  became  ministers.  *  Indeed,  as  the 
end  of  the  struggle  drew  near  the  number  of  students  tended 
to  increase.  It  was  in  1 782  that  President  Stiles  could  record 
a  total  of  two  htmdred  and  eighteen  tmdergraduates  in  Yale, 
the  highest  tmtil  then  in  the  history  of  any  one  American 
college.  The  largest  class  was  the  Freshman,  numbering 
sixty.*  As  early  as  1780,  President  Madison  wrote  to  Dr. 
Stiles  that  the  number  of  students  in  William  and  Mary  was 
"more  considerable  than  heretofore"  and  was  increasing 
daily.  *  But  the  proportion  seeking  the  ministry  remained 
low.  For  those  who  did  seek  it  the  situation  must  have  been 
anything  but  encouraging.  In  many  places  the  churches 
had  been  disorganized  and  impoverished.  By  the  end  of  the 
war  this  had  taken  place  among  the  Episcopalians  in  Vir- 
ginia to  an  almost  overwhelming  extent.^    It  seems  prob- 

'  At  Yale  the  decrease  is  seen  thus:  Candidates  for  the  ministry,  class  of 
1775. 12;  of  1776, 3;  of  1777,  7;  of  1778, 1  (Stiles,  Diary,  as  above,  p.  310).  At 
Princeton  in  1775  there  were,  in  a  class  of  twenty-seven,  ten  candidates;  in 
1783,  in  a  class  of  fourteen  there  were  two  candidates.  In  Nov.,  1779,  Stiles 
(Diary,  vol.  ii,  p.  389)  estimated  that  there  were  fewer  than  ninety  candidates 
in  New  England  with  probably  two  htmdred  and  fifty  vacant  charges.  Writing 
on  Jan.  11,  1780,  he  gives  the  number,  including  "preachers  unsettled,"  as 
seventy-seven.  *  Stiles,  Diary,  voL  iii,  p.  48. 

1  Stiles,  op,  cU.,  vol.  ii,  p.  448.  *  Meade,  W.,  op.  cit.,  vol.  i,  p.  17. 

In  October,  1775,  the  Synod  of  the  Dutch  Church  recorded  the  following 
action: ''  By  reason  of  the  pitiful  condition  of  our  land,  the  consideration  of  the 
subject  of  the  Professorate  is  deferred"  {Centennial  Volume  of  the  Theological 
Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Church,  etc.,  p.  82).  Gotwald,  P.  G.,  Early  Ameri- 
can Lutheran  Theological  Education,  i^^-iSiS,  p.  2:  ''Dr.  Ktmze's  plan  con- 
templated an  affiliation  between  the  work  of  the  proposed]  theological  semi- 
nary and  the  classical  department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  But  his 
fond  expectations  ended  in  disappointment  owing  largely  to  Uie  Revolutionary 
War." 
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able  that  those  who  did  enter  the  ministry  dtiring  this  period 
received  their  more  immediate  preparation  for  the  most  part 
from  pastors,  as  the  custom  was ;  or,  among  the  Presbyter- 
ians, in  such  schools  as  that  of  Graham  in  Virginia. 

The  success  of  the  Revolution  also  affected  the  church 
life  of  the  coimtry.  With  the  independence  of  the  Colonies 
the  connection  of  the  churches  with  the  parent  bodies  was 
definitely  and  finally  brpken.  In  anticipation  of  it,  indeed, 
the  department  of  divinity  at  William  and  Mary  had  already 
been  abolished. "  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  after  this  that  the 
local  objections  to  an  American  episcopate  disappear,*  and 
the  Dutch  secure  full  ecclesiastical  autonomy.^  These 
events  soon  had  their  eiffect  in  efforts  for  the  local  training 
of  the  ministry.  The  year  after  the  close  of  the  War  was 
marked  by  the  establishment  by  the  Dutch  of  a  regular 
official  professorship  for  the  training  of  candidates  in  dis- 
tinctively theological  studies.^  Ten  years  later  Service 
Seminary  (now  Xenia  Theological  Seminary)  was  founded 
by  the  Associate  Presbytery  of  Pennsylvania,  imder  the 
influence  of  the  realization  of  the  self-dependent  character 
of  the  American  churches.  * 

(b)  The  Chairs  of  Divinity 

In  the  meanwhile,  however,  the  chairs  of  divinity  at 
Harvard,  Yale,  and  the  College  of  New  Jersey  had  been 

'  As  being  originally  intended  for  an  established  church;  which  was  thought 
incompatible  with  a  republic.  See  letter  of  President  Madison  in  Stiles, 
Diary,  vol.  ii,  pp.  447,  448. 

■  Meade,  W.,  op,  cU.,  vol.  i,  p.  171 ;  American  Church  History  Series,  voL  vii, 
p.  322  sq. 

'  American  Church  History  Series,  vol.  viii,  p.  176. 

*  Memoirs  of  J.  H  Livingston,  p.  374  n. 

s  Johnson,  J.,  "Early  Theological  Education  West  of  the  Alleghanies" 
(Papers  of  the  American  Society  of  Church  History,  Second  Series,  voL  v,  p.  133). 
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doing  their  work. '  They  had  not  been  left  without  students, 
despite  the  activity  of  the  private  instructor  in  theology,  and 
the  all  but  universal  patronage  accorded  him.  They  indeed 
continued  to  do  their  work  until  the  seminaries  absorbed 
them,  or  made  them  no  longer  necessary.  There  exists 
personal  testimony  to  the  character  and  method  of  this 
instruction,  some  of  which  has  been  fotmd  available  for  this 
study.  It  concerns  the  work  of  two  contemporary  incum- 
bents of  chairs  of  divinity  in  the  closing  years  of  this  period. 
They  were  Samuel  Stanhope  Smith,  President  of  the  College 
of  New  Jersey,  1794-1812,  and  Timothy  Dwight,  President 
of  Yale,  1 795-1 8 1 7.  They  each  served  both  as  president 
and  as  professor  of  divinity  in  their  respective  institutions. 
Of  the  work  of  the  former.  Rev.  Philip  Lindsley,  D.D., 
President  of  the  University  of  Nashville,  writing  in  1848, 
says: 

The  "  Divinity  Class"  consisted,  in  my  time  [1807-10]  of  some 
eight  or  ten  young  men,  including  the  College  Tutors  ...  to 
whose  instruction  he  devoted  two  evenings  of  the  week.  He 
generally  read  a  certain  portion  of  his  Lectiu-es  or  notes  as  he 
called  them;  and  dilated  upon  the  topics,  in  a  free,  colloquial 
style,  and  always  much  to  our  edification.  He  directed  our 
course  of  reading,  heard  otu*  essays,  and  suggested  subjects  for 
investigation,  dissertation,  or  oral  disputation.  The  course 
included  Theology,  ecclesiastical  history  and  polity,  pastoral 
duties,  the  Bible,  and  a  large  range  in  the  fields  of  classic  and 
general  literature.* 

Of  the  work  of  Dr.  Dwight,  Professor  Denison  Olmsted, 
LL.D.,  a  member  of  a  select  class  that  recited  to  him  in 
theology,  wrote  in  1848 : 

>  "It  should  be  said  that  despite  the  number  and  popularity  of  these  pri- 
vate schools,  the  earlier  practice  of  making  divinity  a  subject  of  post-graduate 
study  had  by  no  means  ceased"  (Simpson,  op,  cU,,  p.  137). 

'  Sprague,  op.  cU,,  voL  iii,  p.  343. 
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As  an  instructor,  it  is  not  easy  to  overrate  his  merits.  .  .  . 
He  urged  the  importance  of  observing  facts,  explained  the  prin- 
ciples of  association,  and  the  various  arts  which  would  contribute 
to  fix  them  in  the  mind,  and  also  displayed  in  his  reasonings  and 
illustrations  both  the  eflScacy  of  his  rules,  and  the  utility  of  the 
practice  which  he  so  earnestly  recommended.  If  he  insisted  on 
thinking  in  a  train,  and  on  adhering  to  an  exact  method  in  the 
arrangement  of  one's  acquisitions,  and  in  conmitmicating  his 
thoughts  to  others,  the  value  of  these  directions  he  proved  by 
the  readiness  with  which  he  assembled  his  own  thoughts  to 
elucidate  a  point  in  discussion,  and  the  clearness  with  which  he 
unfolded  them. ' 

Rev.  Professor  Nathaniel  Taylor,  D.D.,  also  of  Yale, 
wrote  in  1844  as  follows: 

I  may  notice  his  earnest  desire  and  vigorous  efforts  to  increase 
the  means  of  theological  education.  He  always  advised  and 
even  urged  young  men, — when  the  fashion  was  to  be  licensed 
to  preach  within  a  few  months,  or  even  weeks,  after  they  were 
graduated,  to  remain  and  study  Theology  at  least  for  one  or  two 
years.  ...  To  him,  I  think,  is  preeminently  to  be  traced  the 
great  progress  of  theological  education,  especially  in  New  Eng- 
land, for  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years.* 

The  wider  range  of  the  instruction  given  by  these  chairs 
at  this  time,  as  contrasted  with  that  imparted  by  the  private 
teachers  of  theology,  is  one  of  the  most  obvious  inferences  to 
be  drawn  from  the  testimonies  of  those  who  had  studied 
under  the  respective  methods  which  have  been  presented 
here.  It  is  also  evident  that  one  of  the  influences  corrective 
of  the  tendency  to  a  short  and  meager  theological  course 

'  Sprague,  op,  cU.,  vol.  ii,  p.  i6o. 

*  Ibid.f  p.  161  sq.  This  is  given  as  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Taylor  who  indeed 
himself  safeguards  it  with  the  parenthetical  "  I  think."  It  is  quoted  here  as  an 
estimate  made  by  high  authority  of  the  influence  of  the  chairs  of  divinity.  If 
the  discussion  were  to  proceed  to  discover  all  the  influences  contributing  to  the 
progress  of  education,  other  names  would  certainly  require  mention. 
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was  the  chair  of  divinity  in  the  colleges.  The  men  who  went 
into  the  ministry  at  this  period  were,  as  a  rule,  college 
graduates.  And  the  professor  of  divinity,  especially  if  he 
were,  as  was  the  case  with  Smith  and  Dwight,  also  the  head 
of  the  college,  had  a  special  opporttmity  for  influencing  them 
to  take  the  more  extensive  preparation  offered  by  the  divimty 
chair.  No  doubt  this  influence  would  have  been  exercised 
at  an  earlier  period  more  than  it  appears  to  have  been,  had 
it  been  realized  then,  as  Dr.  Dwight  in  his  time  realized, 
that  the  actual  standard  for  the  technical  education  of  the 
ministry  was  being  steadily  and  damagingly  lowered,  and 
that  one  of  the  forces  contributing  to  this  was  the  practice 
of  private  instruction,  which  was  after  all  merely  a  combina- 
tion of  tutorial  methods  with  actual  apprenticeship. 

(c)  The  Beginnings  of  Theological  Seminaries 

A  full  discussion  of  the  origin  of  the  theological  semi- 
naries lies  beyond  the  scope  of  this  study.  But  their  first 
appearance  lies  within  its  chronological  limits,  and  therefore 
demands  a  notice.  It  is  perhaps  suflBcient  merely  to  set 
down  here  the  chief  facts  concerning  the  first  seminaries. 
The  earliest  step  toward  the  establishment  of  such  an  in- 
stitution was,  as  already  stated,  the  election  by  the  Synod 
of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  of  its  first  official  Professors. 
This  took  place  in  May,  1784.  Dr.  Joannes  H.  Livingston 
was  chosen  Professor  of  Sacred  Theology,  and  Dr.  Her- 
manus  Meyer  Instructor  in  the  ** Inspired  Languages," 
at  the  same  meeting  at  which  action  was  taken  declaring 
"that  studies  preparatory  to  Theology  are  'absolutely 
necessary,'"  and  pledging  earnest  support  to  Queen's  Col- 
lege. It  was  voted  also  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  a 
college  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.*    Some  ten  years  after  this, 

>  Centennial  Volume  of  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Rrformed  Church,  etc., 
p.  83;  Memoirs  of  J,  H,  Livingston,  p.  273. 
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that  is  in  1794,  ^^^  United  Presbyterians  founded  the  second 
Protestant  theological  seminary  in  the  country. "  And  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  century  the  ideas  were  already  power- 
fully at  work  which  early  in  the  following  one  issued  in  the 
activities  which  finally  accomplished  the  establishment  of 
Andover,  Princeton,  and  Union  in  Virginia. 

(d)  Certain  Characteristics  of  the  History  of  Ministerial 
Training  During  the  Eighteenth  Century 

Among  the  noticeable  features  of  the  history  of  minis- 
terial training  in  America  in  the  century  just  considered,may 
be  mentioned  the  following,  (i)  As  a  period  in  this  history 
the  century  is  marked  by  movement  and  development.  It 
was  a  time  of  the  attainment  of  American  self -consciousness ; 
and,  while  its  earlier  decades  manifest  no  sense  of  separate- 
ness  from  the  mother  cotmtry,  yet  even  they  are  marked 
by  a  development  of  American  education.  Allowing  for  the 
foreign- trained  Anglicans  and  Dutch,  and  for  the  first  pastors 
of  the  Presbyterian  immigration,  the  ministry  in  this  century 
is  more  and  more  American  in  training.     (2)  The  pressure 

'  Amaican  Church  History  Series,  voL  xi,  p.  176. 

Clark,  Calvin  M.,  History  of  Bangor  Theological  Seminary,  p.  19  n.,  18: 
"Of  these  [sc  theological  seminaries]  there  were  three,  New  Brunswick, 
established  1784."  Johnson,  Jesse,  "Early  Theological  Education  West  of 
the  Alleghanies"  (Papers  of  the  American  Society  of  Church  History,  Second 
Series,  voL  v,  p.  133):  "Until  1784  there  was  no  theological  seminary  in 
America.  New  Brunswick  Seminary  began  its  honorable  career  in  New  York 
City  in  that  year."  It  is  true  that  both  of  these,  the  first  and  second  Pro- 
testant Seminaries,  were,  at  the  beginning,  one-man  institutions.  But  since 
it  is  rather  the  function  than  the  size  of  an  institution,  that  should  determine 
its  character,  it  appears  only  proper  to  abide  by  the  classification  given  these 
schools  here.  To  do  otherwise  would  be  to  deny  the  title  of  seminary  also  to 
the  first  stages  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Seminary  in  New  York  City,  the 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Seminary  in  Philadelphia,  Princeton  Seminary,  the 
Associate  Reformed  Seminary  in  Pittsburgh,  and  Union  Seminary  at  Hamp- 
den-Sidney  (now  in  Richmond),  Virginia.  See  Johnson,  ].,  op.  cit.,  p.  124;  and 
Moore,  W.  W.  and  Scherer,  Tilden,  The  Centennial  Catalogue  of  the  Trustees, 
Officers,  Professors  and  Alumni  of  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  Virginia,  p.  8. 
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of  practical  work,  as  the  Church  then  understood  it,  became 
very  strong  before  the  middle  of  the  century,  and  again 
towards  the  end  of  it,  and  each  time  tended  to  hasten  men 
into  the  work  of  the  ministry.  (3)  The  method  of  private 
teaching  in  inmiediate  preparation  for  the  ministry  was 
characteristic  of  the  last  half  of  the  century,  the  courses 
under  this  system  being,  as  a  rule,  short,  and  the  method 
of  instruction  somewhat  desultory.  (4)  On  the  whole  it 
appears  that,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Dutch  Reformed, 
there  took  place  in  the  course  of  the  century  a  general  lower- 
ing of  the  requirement  as  to  specifically  theological  training. 
(5)  The  latter  part  of  the  century  manifests  the  presence  of 
influences  that  tended  to  counteract  this.*  (6)  Through- 
out the  century  the  standard  of  collegiate  requirement  for 
the  ministry  remains  tmchanged,  and  the  practice  was  to 
require  a  college  training  or  an  equivalent.  * 

>  These  influences  were  not  organized  as  yet,  but  individual,  as  in  the  case 
of  Dwight,  cited  above.  Yet  the  Dutch  Church  took  action  in  1788,  requiring 
that  all  students  before  entering  upon  theological  studies  should  have  either  a 
B.A.  degree,  or  pass  an  examination  by  a  committee  of  the  Synod  in  the 
"languages,  arts,  and  sciences  which  are  ordinarily  required  in  the  American 
colleges  for  the  procuring  of  said  degree"  (Minutes  of  the  General  Synod  of  the 
Reformed  Protestant  Dutch  Church,  p.  179). 

But  the  requirement  in  the  Episcopal  Church  was  fixed  in  1789  to  consist 
of  sufficient  acquaintance  with  the  New  Testament  in  the  original  Greek  to 
read  it,  and  ability  on  the  part  of  the  candidate  to  give  an  account  of  his  faith, 
in  the  Latin  tongue,  either  in  writing,  or  otherwise;  but  in  the  same  canon 
vii  provision  was  made  for  the  dispensation  from  either  or  both  these  language 
requirements  (Journal  of  the  General  Conventions  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  U.  5.  A,,  from  the  year  1784  to  the  year  1814  inclusive^  p.  96). 
See  also  the  "  Course  of  Ecclesiastical  Studies,  established  by  the  House  of 
Bishops  in  the  Convention  of  1804  "  (ibid,,  pp.  345-350). 

For  the  ideals  of  the  later  portion  of  the  i)eriod  in  England  the  lists  and 
schemes  of  "heads"  by  Bentham,  Bennett,  Dupin,  Wilkins,  and  Ryland,  are 
very  interesting.  Generally,  questions  of  pure  theology  seem  to  have  the 
larger  place  in  these. 

'  A  study  of  the  lists  of  the  ministers  in  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts 
shows  that  it  was  not  until  well  after  1800  that  it  became  at  all  frequent  in 
those  states  to  have  ministers  who  lacked  college  degrees. 
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CONCLUSION 

I.    Two  Special  Features  of  the  Training  of  the 

Whole  Period 

The  study  of  the  whole  period  has  revealed  two  distinc- 
tive features  not  yet  mentioned,  but  which  seem  to  call  for 
special  notice. 

(a)  The  BekUion  of  the  Ministry  to  Medicine 

The  first  pertains  to  the  relation  of  the  ministry  to 
medicine,  and  is  significant  as  illustrating  the  breadth  and 
range  of  attainment  which  in  many  instances  characterized 
the  individual  ministers  of  the  two  centuries  tmder  investiga- 
tion, and  which  is  no  longer  at  all  a  feature  of  the  ministerial 
life  of  to-day. 

There  are,  indeed,  many  cases  in  which  the  ministers  of 
this  period  became  more  or  less  expert  in  branches  of  knowl- 
edge outside  their  special  sphere.  They  were  frequently 
successful  farmers,  sldlled  horticulturists,  effective  teachers, 
now  and  then  lawyers,  and  often  mathematicians  of  high 
attainment.  Some  of  them  proved  themselves  far-sighted 
business  men,  while  others  were  distinguished  civilians.  In 
nearly  all  of  these  spheres,  ministers  of  to-day  are  frequently 
found,  many  of  them  very  efl&cient. '  But  the  special  sphere 
of  their  extra-clerical  activity  in  the  period  before  us  was 
that  of  medicine.  Writing  of  John  Rogers,  who  graduated 
at  Harvard  in  1659,  Sprague*  says  that  he  "studied,  as 
was  not  uncommon  in  his  time,  both  medicine  and  divinity." 
While  the  fact  of  the  practice  and  its  commonness  is  thus 

*  As  will  occur  to  any  one  familiar  with  the  Middle  West.    The  cause  is  by 
no  means  always  "economic  pressure." 

*  Annals,  vol.  i,  p.  146. 
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evidently  recognized,  yet  it  does  not  seem  to  have  received 
the  emphasis  which  it  deserves.  Among  the  more  prominent 
ministers  of  the  whole  period  who  had  studied  medicine 
were  John  Ward,  John  Fiske,  Isaac  and  Ichabod  Chauncy, 
Cotton  Mather,  Thomas  Thacher,  John  Rogers,  Jared  Eliot, 
Michael  and  Samuel  Wigglesworth,  John  Graham,  Thomas 
Smith,  Christopher  Tappan,  Samuel  Haven,  Samuel  Eaton, 
Nathaniel  Niles,  Manasseh  Cutler,  Jonathan  French,  Jona- 
than Dickinson,  Gilbert  Tennent,  Jonathan  Parsons,  David 
Cowell,  Jacob  Green,  Samuel  Kennedy,  Matthew  Wilson, 
David  Caldwell,  David  McCalla,  Thomas  Reese,  Joseph 
Badger,  Nash  Legrand,  James  Welch,  Lewis  F.  Wilson,  and 
John  Poage  Campbell.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  list 
extends  from  practically  the  beginning  of  the  English 
settlements  to,  and  past,  the  end  of  the  period.'  Some 
of  them,  indeed,  never  practiced  as  physicians;  but  others 
of  them,  as  Thacher  and  Eliot,  were  physicians  of  distinction 
in  the  profession  itself.  The  emphasis  which  the  fact  of  this 
large  participation  of  the  ministry  in  the  work  of  another 
profession  has  especially  failed  to  receive  is  that  which  it 
should  have  in  its  relation  to  the  breadth  of  the  ministerial 
culture. 

While  it  is  not  contended  that  a  knowledge  (rf  medicine 
was  ever,  during  this  period,  considered  an  essential  part  of 
the  equipment  of  the  ministry,  yet  the  possession  of  such 
knowledge  by  so  many  ministers  actually  extends  the  area 
of  the  culttire  of  their  class  as  a  whole.  And  this  is  the  more 
significant,  since  it  is  probably  not  true  that  the  converse 
was  the  case :  that  is,  it  does  not  seem  that  physicians  were  at 
all  so  frequently  technically  informed  in  theology  as  the 
ministers  were  in  medicine.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  lawyers 
furnished  so  significant  a  ntunber  of  either  physicians  or 
theologians.  That  is,  the  other  two  professions,  counted 
with  the  ministry  as  "learned,"  were  not  distingtiished  by 

I  It  is  not  confined  to  any  section,  either. 
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the  same  versatility  in  their  individual  membership  as  the 
ministry.  The  practical  bearing  of  the  minister's  acquaint- 
ance with  medicine  is  obvious  and  important,  but  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  inquiry. 

(b)  The  Manner  of  Delivering  Sermons 

The  other  special  feature  of  the  ministerial  training  of  the 
period  has  to  do  with  the  practical  work  of  the  pulpit.  It  is 
the  method  of  the  delivery  of  sermons.  At  Harvard  and 
Yale  public  declamation  was  a  part  of  the  regular  imder- 
graduate  training.  This  was  also  the  case,  at  'least  to  some 
extent,  in  the  English  imiversities. "  Cotton  Mather  writes 
of  John  Warham,  who  came  to  New  England  in  1639,  as 
follows : 

I  suppose  that  the  first  preacher  that  ever  preached  with 
notes  in  our  New  England  was  the  Rev.  Warham;  who,  though 
he  were  sometimes  faulted  for  it  by  some  judicious  men  who  had 
never  heard  him,  yet  when  once  they  came  to  hear  him,  they 
could  not  but  admire  the  notable  energy  of  his  ministry.* 

Mather's  uncle,  Nathaniel  Mather,  wrote  to  him : 

I  had  forgot  to  say  to  yourself  by  any  means  get  to  preach 
without  any  use  or  help  by  your  notes.  When  I  was  in  New 
England,  no  man  that  I  remember  used  them  except  one,  and  he 
because  of  a  special  infirmity,  the  vertigo,  as  I  take  it,  or  some 
specie  of  it.  Neither  of  your  Grandfathers  [Richard  Mather  and 
John  Cotton]  used  any,  nor  did  your  unde  [Samuel  Mather] 
here,  nor  doe  I,  though  wee  both  of  us  write  generally  the  mate- 
rialls  of  all  our  sermons.^ 

Increase  Mather  has  in  his  diary  this  entry  (p.  2 1 ) :  *  *  Study ed 
(and  also  committed  to  memory)  a  whole  sermon  ye  day."^ 

'  At  Pembroke  College.    See  above,  note  i,  page  97. 

*  Sprague,  op,  cU,,  vol.  i,  p.  11. 

*  **  Diary  of  Cotton  Mather, "  vol.  i,  p.  5,  note  (in  Mass,  Hist,  Coll,), 

*  I.  Mather,  Diary,  March  idys-December,  1676.  .  .  .     With  Introduction 
and  Notes  by  Samuel  A.  Green. 
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In  his  advice  to  students  Cotton  Mather  says: 

If  you  must  have  your  notes  before  you  in  preaching,  and  it 
be  needful,  for  you,  De  scripto  dicere, — ^yet  let  there  be  with  you  a 
distinction  between  the  neat  using  of  notes,  and  the  dull  reading 
of  them.  How  can  you  demand  of  them  to  remember  much  of 
what  you  bring  to  them;  when  you  remember  nothing  of  it  your- 
self? Besides  by  reading  all  you  say  you  will  so  cramp  and  blunt 
all  ability  for  speaking  that  you  will  be  unable  to  make  an  hand- 
some speech  on  any  occasion.' 

Sereno  Edwards  Dwight  wrote  that  Timothy  Edwards 
( 1 669-1 758)  "always  preached  extemporaneously,  and, 
until  he  was  upwards  of  seventy,  without  noting  down  the 
heads  of  his  discourse."*  Nehemiah  Walter  (i 688-1 750), 
according  to  Sprague,  "preached  a  few  years  after  his 
settlement  without  a  manuscript,  accqrding  to  the  custom 
of  the  day;  but,  his  memory  having  been  impaired  by  a 
severe  illness,  he  was  obliged  from  that  time  to  keep  his 
manuscript  before  him."*  Simon  Bradstreet  (1697-1741) 
used  no  notes.  ^  Samuel  Moody,  of  the  same  period  precisely, 
wrote  little,  and  read  less  in  the  pulpit.  *  Nathaniel  Chauncy, 
according  to  Prof.  Fowler,  of  Amherst,  wrote  his  sermons 
carefully,  but  carried  no  paper  of  any  kind  into  the  pulpit. 
His  date  is  1706-56.  ^ 

There  are  many  other  instances  of  the  same  kind  recorded 
of  the  early  period  of  the  pulpit  in  New  England.  But  Dr. 
George  Leon  Walker,  writing  of  the  practice  at  the  time  of 
the  Awakening,  says :  *  *  The  ministers  of  New  England  at  this 
period,  with  very  few  exceptions,  preached  from  closely 
writtesn  manuscripts  which  must  generally  have  been  held 
in  the  hand,  and  often  near  to  the  eyes. "  ^    It  is  not  intended 

'  ManducUo  ad  Ministeriutn,  p.  1 14. 
'  Quoted  in  Sprague,  op,  cU.,  i,  p.  333. 

'  Ibid,,  p.  3 1 8.  4  Ibid,,  p.  343.  *  Ibid,,  p.  346. 

Ibid.,  p.  364.  f  As  cited,  p.  93. 
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to  contradict  this  high  authority,  especially  as  the  statement 
is  carefully  confined  to  New  England.  But  I  venture  to 
remark  that  the  exceptions  do  seem  somewhat  more  niuner- 
ous  than  the  words ' '  very  few '  *  would  suggest.  And  I  would 
also  call  attention  to  the  inferential  character  of  the  judg- 
ment as  to  the  use  of  the  closely  written  manuscripts ;  that  is, 
the  expression,  "which  must  generally  have  been  held  in  the 
hand,  and  often  very  close  to  the  eyes."  And  in  connection 
with  this  I  would  adduce  a  remark  of  similar  import  made 
by  Rev.  Samuel  Sewall,  of  Burlington,  Me.,  who,  writing  of 
Rev.  Henry  Gibbs,  who  was  ordained  at  Watertown,  Mass., 
in  1697, says: 

The  author  of  this  Article  has  a  fragment  of  a  sermon  [of 
Gibbs].  ...  So  near  together  are  the  lines  of  this  manuscript, 
that  in  some  place  fourieen  of  them,  and  seventeen^  eighteen,  and 
even  nineteen  in  others  are  crowded  into  a  space  of  one  inch  in 
breadth .  The  writing  in  these  lines  is  of  a  corresponding  fineness : 
...  But  of  what  use  the  mansucript  containing  them  could 
have  been  to  its  worthy  author  in  the  pulpit,  is  difiicult  to  con- 
ceive; each  page  of  it,  at  a  small  distance  from  the  eye,  appearing 
but  little  other  than  one  uniform  blur.* 

Now  it  will  be  observed  that  this  manuscript  was  of  the  very 
period  of  which  Sprague;  whose  authority  on  this  subject 
is  at  least  worthy  of  respect,  says  that  to  preach  "without 
a  manuscript"  was  "according  to  the  custom  of  the  time" 
(see  above  in  the  reference  to  Nehemiah  Walter).  And  it  is 
carefully  described  as  of  no  conceivable  use  for  reading  in  the 
pulpit.  Is  not  the  nattiral  and  proper  inference,  then,  that 
it  was  not  so  used,  and  never  intended  to  be?  Neither  Dr. 
Walker,  nor  Mr.  Sewall,  adduces  any  evidence,  though  such 
may  exist,  for  the  inference  that  these  old  manuscripts  were 
held  very  near  the  eyes,  and  so  read  to  the  congregation, 
except  that  they  could  not  be  read  in  any  other  way ;  and 

*  American  Quarterly  Register  for  1842,  p.  354. 
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Mr.  Sewall,  at  least,  seems  to  believe  that,  somehow,  even 
one  that  was  practically  illegible  when  so  handled  was 
nevertheless  so  used.  May  it  not  rather  be  that  these  writers 
have  allowed  themselves  to  be  influenced  by  the  practice 
of  a  later  time,  and  to  conclude  that  because  then  written 
sermons  were  also  read  sermons,  they  were  always  so?  Some 
support  for  this  explanation  of  their  apparent  reasoning  is 
the  rather  general  assumption  that  appears  to  prevail,  even 
in  quarters  where  more  accurate  information  should  be 
expected,  that  any  speech  delivered  to-day  without  manu- 
script or  notes  is  therefore  "ex  tempore.** 

At  any  rate  there  is  positive  testimony  that  the  first 
ministers  of  New  England  preached  as  a  rule  without  manu- 
script or  notes,  though  not  therefore  extemporaneously. 
And  there  appears  reason  to  believe  that  this  custom  con- 
tinued well  into  the  eighteenth  century,  though  the  practice 
of  reading  did  finally  supersede  it,  and  became  indeed 
characteristic  of  the  New  England  pulpit.  As  to  this  being 
the  fact  by  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  we  have 
the  personal  testimony  of  Rev.  Eliphalet  Nott.  Writing  of 
his  visit,  in  the  simimer  of  1795,  to  President  Smith  (a 
Presbyterian),  of  Union  College,  in  New  York,  he  says: 
''Coming  as  I  did  from  Connecticut  where  the  discourses 
of  the  clergy  were,  for  the  most  part,  argtmientative,  written 
discourses,  and  read  calmly  and  deliberately  from  the  pulpit, 
the  impassioned  and  extemporaneous  efforts  of  Dr.  Smith 
filled  me  alike  with  admiration  and  amazement.'**  As  early 
as  the  time  of  Cotton  Mather's  Manductio  the  practice  of 
reading  sermons,  or  of  a  large  use  of  notes  in  delivering  them, 
had  become  mifficiently  noticeable  in  New  England  to 
justify,  as  has  been  seen,  the  inclusion  in  that  book  of  a 
warning  against  it.  Outside  of  New  England,  and  perhaps 
outside  of  Congregationalism  generally  in  America,  the 
practice  seems  all  along  to  have  been  more  after  the  manner 

'  In  Sprague,  Annals,  vol.  iii,  p.  404. 


' 
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illustrated  by  the  case  of  President  Smith  just  mentioned. 
For  it  is  recorded  that  in  1699  Joseph  Morgan,  a  Presby- 
terian, of  Bradford,  N.  Y.,  '*when  he  commenced  preaching 
— contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  times,  he  used  notes;  but 
some  of  his  brethren  protested  against  it  so  strongly,  that 
he  quickly  abandoned  them."*  Indeed  the  data  available 
seem  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  freedom  from  the  use  of 
the  manuscript  which  characterized  the  ministry  of  New 
England  in  the  early  times  continued  to  be  generally  mani- 
fested in  other  sections  of  the  country,  and  among  the 
Presbyterians  especially,  even  after  it  had  become  the 
exception  among  the  New  England  Congregationalists.  * 

2.    General  Features  of  the  Training  of  the 

Whole  Period 

There  are  also  certain  general  features  of  the  training 
of  the  ministry  during  this  whole  period  which  appear  to 
deserve  special  notice  in  a  summary  of  its  charactei  istics. 

(a)  The  Training  Always  Intended  to  Meet  a  Need 

In  the  first  place,  the  training  was  always  intended  to 
meet  a  need.  This  appeared  in  two  phases.  One  pertained 
to  the  ministry  as  related  to  the  people.  It  was  firmly  held 
throughout  this  period  that  the  people  needed  a  ministry, 
and  one  competent  to  discharge  efl&ciently  its  natural  func- 
tion, a  large  part  of  which  was  conceived  to  consist  in  in- 
struction, and  this  in  a  special  sphere.  For  the  ministry 
was  not  considered  among  Protestants  as  a  priesthood  in  any 
such  sense  as  would  rendet  its  ofiiciation  all  that  was  neces- 
sary regardless  of  the  special  competency  of  its  members, 
any  more  than  of  their  personal  character.   Learning  was  as 

'  Sprague,  Annals^  vol.  iii,  p.  19  note. 

'  See  the  unsystematic  essay  of  William  Spooner  Smith  [1821-1916],  Ser^ 
man  Readings  from  the  Notebook  of  an  Octogenarian  Traveller,  Boston,  19x6. 
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necessary  as  godliness.  The  idea  that  a  trained  ministry 
was  a  necessity  was  expressed  by  the  community  of  early 
America  without  sectional  or  denominational  exceptions; 
through  its  civil,  as  well  as  its  ecclesiastical,  representatives 
and  institutions.  Indeed,  in  the  case  of  Virginia  and  the 
New  Netherlands,  it  was  recognized  even  by  the  trading 
companies  through  which  these  colonies  were  founded  and 
for  a  long  time  promoted.  The  reports  of  the  early  efforts  to 
secure  a  competent  ministry  according  to  this  conception 
contain  suflBcient  evidence  of  this  generally  recognized  fact. 
The  other  phase  in  which  the  need  of  special  training  for 
the  ministry  appeared  pertained  to  the  minister  as  one 
essaying  to  do  a  special  kind  of  work.  Theology  was  recog- 
nized^ as  a  science,  special  training  in  which  was  necessary 
to  one  who  would  be  thoroughly  furnished  to  impart  its 
truth;  and  this  was  regarded  as  the  chief  function  of  the 
minister.  The  Scriptures,  furthermore,  were  considered  the 
sole  source  of,  and  authority  for,  all  that  might  be  presented 
as  Christian  theology.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  under- 
stand them.  Since  these  were  written  in  languages  alien  to 
the  pebple,  special  knowledge  of  these  tongues  was  thought 
needful  to  one  who  would  interpret  them  with  certainty. 
Besides  these  considerations,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted  that 
in  the  period  of  the  fotmding  of  the  American  colonies  there 
was  generally  held  the  conviction  that  Christianity  presented 
a  "world-view, "  and  (which  may  account  for  the  less  clear 
and  forceful  assertion  of  the  conviction)  the  only  true  one. 
So  it  followed  logically  (at  least  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer) 
that  men  like  Cotton  Mather  and  Thomas  Bray,  who  were 
especially  engaged  in  determining  what  should  constitute  the 
proper  scholastic  training  for  the  ministry,  insisted  on  the 
universality  of  the  range  of  the  studies  which  should  form 
the  curriculum  of  this  training.  So  also  a  college  training  as 
broad  as  the  age  afforded  was,  even  after  the  colleges  had 
ceased  to  be  places  chiefly  for  ministerial  training,  held 
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throughout  this  period  to  be  necessary  to  a  proper  prepara- 
tion of  a  minister.  Nor  was  this  only  a  local,  New  England, 
or  American,  opinion.  So  far  was  it  frcMn  being  a  mere  self- 
preservative  method  of  a  New  England  priestly  class,  as 
Mr.  Brooks  Adams'  seems  to  contend,  that  it  was  univer- 
sally recognized  by  all  parties  in  America  which  conceived 
of  the  ministry  as  a  source  and  instrument  of  special  in- 
struction for  the  Church  and  community,  and  that  it  was, 
indeed,  a  Protestant  principle,  held  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent  as  universally  as  in  America. 

(6)  The  Training  Always  Intended  to  be  as  Broad  as  the 

University  Training  of  the  Time 

It  seems  also  fairly  evident  that  the  training  of  the  min- 
istry consisted,  at  least  in  its  preliminary  parts,  of  the  best 
college  training  obtainable,  and  that,  as  a  class,  the  minis- 
ters were  the  best  educated  men  in  their  communities,  and 
that  any  lowering  of  the  standjard  in  the  more  technical 
preparation  which  may  have  occurred  did  not  take  place 
until  in  the  later  portion  of  the  period. 

(c)  The  Actual  Training  Affected  by  Certain  Circumstances 

and  Movements 

It  also  appears  that  the  training  given  was,  despite  the 
constant  ideal,  affected  both  in  its  method  and  in  its  stand- 
ard, by  certain  forces,  more  or  less  generally  operative  at 
different  times  in  the  country.  These  were  due  to  both 
spiritual  and  intellectual  movements,  operating  chiefly  in 
the  religious  sphere,  such  as  the  revivals,  and  the  interest  in 
dogmatic  theology  (especially  in  New  England) ;  to  civil  and 
political  developments,  such  as  the  Revolutionary  War,  and 
the  independence  of  the  colonies ;  and  to  social  and  economic 
conditions  arising  out  of  the  various  stages  of  the  material 

*  See  his  EmancipaHen  ef  Massachusetts,  chapter  ix. 
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history  of  the  country,  as,  for  instance,  the  extension  of  the 
frontier,  and  the  presence,  or  absence,  of  facilities  for  trans- 
portation, trade,  and  the  like. 

3.    Suggested  Conclusion 

In  view  of  the  whole  study,  the  following  general  con- 
clusions are  suggested. 

(a)  As  to  the  Maintenance  of  the  Standard 

It  seems  that  at  the  beginning  the  standard  of  minis- 
terial training  was  quite  definite.  In  Virginia  it  was  recog- 
nized a)s  being  the  highest  held  in  theory,  at  least,  by  the 
Anglican  Church;  in  New  Netherlands,  it  was  the  very 
definite  and  high  requirement  of  the  Reformed  Church  of 
Holland ;  and  in  New  England,  it  was  that  of  English  Non- 
conformity at  its  best.  At  a  later  period  the  Presbyterian 
Church  brought  also  a  definite  requirement,  similar  to,  if  not 
identical  with,  that  of  the  Dutch  Church.  Until  a  little 
before  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  seems  that 
this  academic  standard  was  well  sustained  in  actual  practice, 
except,  perhaps,  in  Virginia  and  Maryland,  where  among  the 
Anglicans,  it  seems,  while  not  tmiversajly,  yet  somewhat 
generally,  to  have  been  lowered,  i.e.,  in  practice,  but  not  at 
all  in  theory.'  After  the  first  forty  years  of  the  century 
there  can  be  traced  a  steady  tendency  toward  a  practically 
lowered  standard  of  actual  preparation  immediately  for  the 
work  of  the  pastorate.  This  did  not,  however,  affect  the 
demand  for  the  regular  preparatory  studies  preliminary  to 
those  of  theology.     The  shortened  course  of  theological 

'  Of  a  tota  Jo  f some  three  hundred  and  eighty  missionaries  o   the  8.  P.  G. 

ent  to  colonial  America  from  1701  to  the  Revolution  somewhat  fewer  than  one 

third  appear  from  the  lists  in  The  Classified  Digest  of  the  Society  as  possessing 

college  degrees.    See  the  Classified  Digest  of  the  Records  of  the  Society  for  ike 

Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  1701-1892  (Second  Edition). 
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training  appears  especially  among  the  Congregationalists, 
and  also  extensively  among  the  Presbyterians.  It  seems  that, 
on  the  whole,  the  Dutch  Church  was  the  only  one  of  the 
denominations  here  considered  to  maintain  its  standard 
wholly  tmimpaired;  and  this  was  due  to  foreign  cont  rol. 

(6)  As  to  the  Standard  in  Comparison  with  that  of 

Other  Professions 

The  fact  that  there  were  just  two  other  professions 
besides  the  ministry  which  in  this  period  were  given  the 
title  of  ** learned"  suggests  at  once  a  comparison  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the  time  for  these. 

To  make  this  with  thoroughness  is  more  than  the  task 
originally  set.  But  the  main  facts  involved  in  such  a  com- 
parison may  be  noted.  It  seems  generally  agreed  that  there 
was  no  academic  requirement  for  the  practice  of  law  through- 
out this  period,  although  the  earlier  lawyers  of  the  cotmtry 
probably  were  as  a  rule  men  of  education.  But  though  the 
first  law  school  in  America  was  established  in  1784,  there 
were  no  entrance  examinations  required  for  admission  to  any 
of  them  prior  to  1877,  and  it  was  not  until  after  1890  that 
more  than  one  demanded  more  than  an  equivalent  of  what 
was  required  for  matriculation  in  a  college  at  that  time.  It  is 
said  of  the  legal  education  offered  within  these  schools  that 
'  'for  the  first  half  century  of  legal  education  in  this  country, 
the  courses  in  the  law  schools  were  for  the  most  part  loosely 
organized ;  .  .  .  and  in  many  cases  no  definitely  prescribed 
amount  of  work  was  required  for  graduation. " '  It  is  matter 
of  common  knowledge  that  the  law  oflBce  of  a  practicing 
lawyer  was  the  place  of  the  preparation  of  many,  probably 
most,  of  the  lawyers  of  this  cotmtry  in  the  past. 

It  seems  that  the  earlier  physicians  were  college  men. 
But  * '  the  medical  schools  of  colonial  days  in  America  were 

'  Dexter,  History  of  Education  in  the  U»  5.,  p.  325. 
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the  offices  of  the  practicing  physicians. '  * '  Centers  of  special 
instruction  arose  from  1 745  to  1 750. 

The  first  profession  in  America  for  which  there  was  re- 
quired and  provided  a  technical  and  standardized  training, 
and  for  which  a  college  training  preceding  the  strictly  pro- 
fessional education  was  made  necessary,  was  the  ministry. 
And  when  the  offices  of  the  lawyer  and  physician  were  the 
usual  training  places  of  the  other  two  professions,  the  private 
instruction  of  the  minister  was  still  exceptional.  It  is  also 
to  be  remembered  that  the  collegiate  education  obtained  by 
those  students  of  law  or  of  medicine  who  had  such  training 
was  precisely  that  which  was  held  as  necessary  for  the  pre- 
liminary training  of  those  who  would  enter  the  ministry. 
Indeed,  if  it  be  true,  as  is  often  intimated,  that  the  collegiate 
training  obtainable  in  America  was  so  much  intended  for  the 
prospective  minister  that  it  was  somewhat  vitiated  as  a 
course  of  general  academic  training,  it  seems  to  follow  that 
the  lawyers  and  physicians  who  were  compelled  to  take  it, 
or  do  without  any,  were  after  all,  so  far  as  their  collegiate 
courses  were  concerned,  at  the  very  best  not  so  well  prepared 
for  their  professional  study  as  were  those  who  went  from 
college  to  the  study  of  theology.  At  the  very  least  it  is 
scarcely  fair  to  specify  "the  requirement  for  the  church" 
of  that  day  as  not  being  "broad,***  when  it  was  not  less 
broad  in  its  preliminary  requirement  than  the  best  prepara- 
tory training  to  be  obtained  at  all  even  by  those  ambitious 
students  who  insisted  on  having  a  training  for  the  other 
professions,  entrance  to  which  was  by  no  means  conditioned 
upon  their  possession  of  such  training. 

Any  stricture  upon  the  higher  education  of  earlier 
America,  however  just,  cannot  be  fairly  confined  in  its  appli- 
cation to  only  one  class  of  those  whose  best  opportunity  it 

'  Dexter,  History  of  Education  in  the  U,S,,  p.  325. 

*  Parker,  Irene,  Dissenting  Academies  of  England,  1662-1800,  c.  p.  55: 
"  Naturally  the  theological  course  was  the  most  important;  it  was  wide, "  etc 
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alone  afforded ;  and  still  less,  to  that  class  which  alone  was 
actually  required  to  have  it  as  an  essential  qualification  for 
its  work. 

(c)  As  to  the  Achievement  in  Relation  to  Training 

To  determine  the  relative  merits  of  different  methods  of 
ministerial  training  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  study,  al- 
though some  variation  of  method  has  been  noted  in  the 
attempt  to  follow  the  history.  But  it  seems  not  out  of  place 
to  note  a  fact  in  this  connection  which  has  been  revealed  by 
the  study.  It  is  that,  at  least  for  a  certain  class  of  students, 
any  one  of  the  methods  that  appear  to  have  been  used  in  the 
two  centimes  seems  to  have  produced  satisfactory  results. 
This  class  is  made  up  of  the  men  of  rather  better  native 
endowment.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  probable  that,  for  the 
average  man,  the  more  thorough  and  systematic  the  method, 
the  better  it  was  suited  to  him. 

(d)  As  to  the  Motive  of  the  Theological  Seminaries 

By  the  beginning  of  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  whole 
period  the  conditions  Which  seemed  to  demand  the  theolog- 
ical seminary  had  taken  clear  and  obvious  form ;  as  for  some 
time  previous  they  had  been  in  part  actually  existent.  They 
were  the  failure  of  the  chairs  of  divinity  to  hold  the  students 
for  the  ministry ;  the  barging  acope  of  the  colleges,  and  the 
increasingly  miscellaneous  character  of  the  students  attend- 
ing them;  the  separation  of  the  country  from  the  British 
Government,  with  the  consequent  self-dependence  of  the 
American  churches,  and  the  adoption  by  the  national  govern- 
ment of  the  principle  of  entire  separation  of  Church  and 
State;  the  extension  of  the  settlements,  with  the  accompany- 
ing spiritual  destitution  and  ecclesiastical  disorganization; 
the  recognized  lowering  of  the  standard  of  theological  prep- 
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oration,  and  the  prevalence  of  ignorance  and  error.  These 
appeared  to  demand  a  more  numerous,  and  a  more  thor- 
oughly taught,  ministry.  To  meet  this  demand  the  semi- 
naries were  established. ' 

'  The  situation  is  admirably  summarized  by  Professor  Johnson,  op,  cil., 
p.  123:  ''When  the  colonies  had  won  their  independence,  and  immigrants 
began  to  pour  into  the  newly  opened  West,  the  urgent  problem  for  all  de- 
nominations was  the  supply  of  ministers  for  this  great  field.  Ministers  could 
not  be  had  in  sufficient  numbers  from  beyond  the  sea,  and  it  was  a  question 
whether  it  was  wise  to  depend  for  work  in  the  new  world  upon  men  brought 
up  and  trained  in  the  old.  Until  1784  there  was  no  theological  seminary  in 
America.  New  Brunswick  Seminary  began  its  honorable  career  in  New  York 
City  in  that  year.  Harvard  and  Yale  had  long  had  each  a  professorship  of 
theology.  College  chairs  were  in  some  cases  practically  chairs  of  theology 
Here  and  there  a  minister,  with  or  without  appointment,  would  take  young 
men  under  his  personal  care  and  instruction.  But  all  this  was  inadequate  to 
the  supply  even  of  the  East." 

That  the  motive  was  chiefly  to  meet  this  situation  is  confirmed  by  the  same 
writer  (op,  cit.,  p.  123),  and  by  the  American  Church  History  Series,  voL  zi, 
p.  176)  concerning  the  foimding  of  the  same  Seminary  referred  to  by  Professor 
Johnson,  that  is,  Xenia  Seminary,  the  second  Protestant  Seminary  in  the 
country:  ''feeling  that  the  supply  of  ministers  from  abroad  was  inadequate  to 
their  wants,  the  Presbjrtery  took  measures, "  etc. ;  and  by  The  Centennial  Volume 
of  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Church,  etc.,  pp.  52,  53,  concerning 
the  founding  of  New  Brunswick  Seminary:  "The  difficulties  connected  with 
the  supply  of  ministers,  and  the  exercise  of  discipline  increasing,  rather  than 
diminishing,  led  all  thinking  minds  and  friends  of  religion  to  see  that  if  the 
Church  was  to  continue  to  live  in  this  country  some  provision  must  be  made 
for  the  education  of  young  men  in  Theology  and  for  their  induction  here." 

The  Minutes  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
U,  S.  A.,  May,  18 10,  record  that  the  Assembly  was  influenced  by  the  "calls  of 
destitute  frontier  settlements "  to  attempt  to  establish  a  seminary  for  "securing 
.  .  .  more  extensive  and  efficient  theological  instruction."  In  1806,  the 
Presbytery  of  Hanover  expressed  its  concern  over  "the  deplorable  state  of  our 
country  in  regard  to  religious  instruction,  the  very  small  number  of  ministers 
possessing  the  qualifications  required  by  the  Scriptures,  and  the  prevalence  of 
ignorance  and  error, "  and  took  one  of  the  first  steps  that  eventually  led  to  the 
establishment  of  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  Virginia.  See  The  Centennial 
Catalogue  of  the  Trustees,  Officers,  Professors  and  Alumni  of  Union  Theological 
Seminary  in  Virginia,  pp.  6  sq. 

Of  one  of  the  early  Lutheran  efforts  in  the  direction  of  a  seminary.  Dr. 
Gotwald,  Early  American  Lutheran  Theological  Education,  174S-184S,  p.  8, 
says:  "Dr.  Kunze  ...  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  September,  1797,  ...  re- 
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■olved  to  at  once  found  a  theological  and  musionary  senunaiy,  'as  so  many 
of  the  Lutheran  Churches  were  destitute  of  laborers.'" 

Even  in  the  founding  of  Andover  this  had  its  effect  as  prompting  the  enter- 
prise, as  wdl  aa  did  the  interest  of  Congnsational  orthodoxy.  See  Woods,  L., 
HUlcryef  He  Anioverrkeohticai  Seminary,  pp.  17,  t8. 
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RECENT  ACTIVITIES  OP  CATHOLIC  HISTORIANS 

By  Patrick  Joseph  Healy,  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical 
History  in  tbe  Catholic  University, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

{Read  December  30,  IQ18.) 

IN  ordinary  times  a  paper  on  Recent  Activities  of  Catho- 
lic Historians  could  have  meant  nothing  more  than  a 
bibliographical  survey  or  a  critical  enumeration  of  the  writ- 
ings of  Catholic  authors  on  the  subject  of  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory during  the  preceding  year  or  even  the  preceding  six 
months.  Such  an  approach  to  the  matter  is  now  impossible. 
The  last  four  years  have  been  lean  years  in  historical  bibli- 
ography. Historians  may  not  have  been  idle;  but  they  have 
concerned  themselves  more  with  the  problems  of  the  present 
than  with  the  problems  of  the  past.  The  output  of  historical 
works  has  been  meager.  Our  knowledge  of  them  is  more 
meager  still.  We  have  not  only  been  shut  off,  through  the 
exigencies  of  war,  from  a  large  part  of  the  world,  but  we  have 
been  deprived  of  the  guidance  of  historical  periodicals  which 
would  make  it  possible  to  give  a  complete  survey  of  the  actual 
conditions  of  historical  writing  and  investigation  at  the  pre- 
sent. Many  of  these  periodicals  have  gone  out  of  existence, 
others  have  been  temporarily  suspended,  and  many  more 
have  been  inaccessible  because  of  censorship  regulations, 
while  others  have  changed  their  character  to  such  a  degree 
tiiat  they  hardly  deserve  the  name  of  historical  magazines. 
These  conditions  have  forced  me  to  deal  with  the  subject 
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in  a  manner  different  from  that  which  I  first  intended,  and 
have  compelled  me,  in  order  to  remain  within  the  scope  of 
my  title,  to  aim  at  giving  an  outline  of  the  general  lines  of 
historical  activity  in  which  Catholics  were  engaged  before 
the  war,  and  the  special  problems  with  which  they  busied 
themselves,  and  thus  to  reveal  their  aims  and  methods  rather 
than  to  attempt  a  critical  examination  of  the  writings  of 
individual  historians.  This  method  of  presentation,  though 
it  lies  outside  the  ordinary,  may  not  be  without  certain 
advantages. 

The  present  time  tmquestionably  brings  to  a  decisive 
end  a  chapter  in  ecclesiastical  historiography.  For  many 
reasons  the  future  of  historical  writing  will  not  be  like  the 
past.  Many  centers  of  historical  activity  can  never  return 
to  their  old  state.  Louvain,  for  instance,  may  be  restored, 
but  the  new  Louvain  will  not  be  the  Louvain  of  former  days. 
The  German  and  Austrian  schools  and  universities  will, 
perhaps,  flourish  again,  but  their  aims  will  be  new  and  their 
spirit  will  be  new.  Oxford  and  Cambridge  continue,  but 
the  new  curriculum  will  not  leave  the  old  traditions  tmim- 
paired.  Furthermore,  the  historian  of  the  future  will  be 
confronted  with  a  new  set  of  problems,  and  he  will  be  called 
on  to  make  his  contribution  to  the  work  of  reconstruction 
and  social  adjustment.  In  addition,  it  is  to-be  feared  that 
the  bitter  racial  and  political  animosities  which  have  been 
aroused  and  which  will  not  easily  be  allayed  may  invade  the 
field  of  ecclesiastical  historiography. 

Hence  what  I  shall  have  to  say  is  a  description  of  condi- 
tions which  to  a  large  extent  no  longer  exist.  What  the 
future  may  have  to  offer  I  should  not  dare  to  conjecture. 
My  aim  will  be  to  set  forth  in  the  time  allowed  to  me  some 
of  the  activities  of  Catholic  historians  which  may  be  taken 
as  a  gauge  of  their  general  purposes  and  methods.  Hence, 
instead  of  giving  a  list  of  the  writings  of  Catholic  authors, 
I  shall  call  attention  to  three  spheres  of  activity  in  which 
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Catholics  have  busied  themselves,  and  thus  deal  with  the 
subject  on  its  broad  lines  rather  than  in  detail.  Those 
spheres  are:  first,  periodical  literature,  i.  e.,  historical  maga- 
zines; secondly,  publications  of  documentary  and  source 
material,  together  with  encyclopedias;  and  thirdly,  historical 
works  which  may  be  considered  to  have  permanent  value. 
The  problem  of  choice  in  such  a  large  mass  of  material  is  a 
difficult  one,  and  I  do  not  pretend  that  my  classification  is 
final,  or  my  enumeration  complete. 

In  regard  to  Catholic  historical  periodicals,  there  are 
some  which  are  general  in  character  and  some  which  are 
special.  Of  the  general  historical  periodicals  the  best  known 
and  perhaps  the  most  useful  was  the  Reuue  d'Histaire  EccUsi- 
astique,  published  under  the  authorship  of  Professor  Cauchie 
at  Louvain  (Louvain,  Bureaux  de  la  Revue,  40  Rue  de  Na- 
mur,  vols,  i-xiii,  1900-1913).  The  fifteenth  volume  was 
in  course  of  publication  when  the  Revue  was  suspended  on 
the  capture  of  Louvain  in  1914.  The  unique  value  of  this 
review  to  the  student  of  ecclesiastical  history  was  found  in 
the  fact  that,  in  addition  to  its  articles  and  comptes-rendus, 
it  contained  a  chronicle  of  the  progress  of  historical  studies 
and  of  the  doings  of  historians  in  all  cotmtries,  and  a  complete 
bibliography  of  historical  publications  classified  under  suit- 
able headings,  together  with  a  list  of  book  reviews  and 
criticisms. 

Another  publication  somewhat  similar  in  character  was 
the  Revue  des  Questions  Historiques  (Paris,  1 866-1914),  which 
although  its  pages  were  devoted  largely  to  French  history, 
was  of  equal  interest  to  the  ecclesiastical  historian,  and 
usually  contained  very  scholarly  book  reviews.  For  spe- 
cialists in  ecclesiastical  history  no  review  published  by 
Catholics  deserved  to  be  more  widely  known  than  the  Revue 
BSnSdictine  (Abbaye  de  Maredsous,  Belgium,  1884-1914). 
In  spite  of  its  name  it  was  general  rather  than  special  in 
character,  though  its  pages  were  very  largely  devoted  to 
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studies  in  patrology  and  liturgy.  The  summary  of  current 
historical  literature  was  always  valuable.  The  Stimmen  aus 
Maria-Loach  (Herder,  Freiburg,  Germany,  since  1871), 
edited  by  the  Jesuits,  though  it  contains  much  of  general 
theological  interest,  is  principally  historical  in  ptupose  and 
content.  A  useftil  guide  to  historical  literature  is  the  Lit^ 
terarische  Rundschau  fur  das  Kaiholische  Deutschland  (Herder, 
Freiburg,  since  1875),  edited  by  Professor  Sauer  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Freiburg.  The  Historisches  Jahrbuch,  published 
by  the  Gorres-Gesellschaft  (Munster,  since  1880),  a  periodical 
of  more  than  ordinary  merit,  is  marked  by  sotmd  scholarship 
and  critical  accuracy.  The  Zeitschrift  fur  Kaiholische  The- 
ologie  (Innsbruck,  since  1877),  ^c  Revue  du  ClergS  Franfais 
(Paris,  since  1895),  the  Rimsta  Storico-Critica  delle  Scienze 
Theologiche  (Rome,  since  1905),  the  Irish  Theological  Quar- 
terly (Dublin,  since  1906),  and  the  Theologische  Quartal- 
schrift,  published  by  the  Catholic  facility  of  the  University  of 
Tubingen,  are  prindpally  devoted  to  history  or  to  theology 
on  its  historical  side. 

Under  the  heading  "reviews  of  a  special  character"  there 
may  be  enumerated  those  which  deal  with  the  history  of 
particular  sections  of  the  Christian  world,  with  special 
departments  of  ecclesiastical  life,  or  with  special  institu- 
tions. Among  these  there  is  the  Revue  de  VOrient  Chritien 
(Paris,  since  1901),  devoted  to  the  literattire  and  history  of 
the  Oriental  churches.  It  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
Corpus  Scriptorum  OrierUalium  that  the  Neues  Archiv  does 
to  the  Monumenta  GermanuB  Historica.  The  Bessarione 
(Rome,  since  1897)  owed  its  foundation  to  the  interest  of 
Leo  XIII  in  Oriental  studies  and  the  Oriental  churches. 
The  Echos  d' Orient  (Paris,  since  1897)  is  similar  in  many 
regards  to  the  Oriens  Christianus,  which  was  taken  over  by 
the  Gorres-Gesellschaft  in  191 1  (Leipzig,  New  Series,  191 1). 

For  the  countries  of  western  Christendom  there  are  many 
publications  of  a  national  character  such  as  the  Historisch- 
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politische  Bldtter  fur  das  Katholische  Deutschland,  published 
by  the  Gorres-Gesellschaft  (Mtmich,  since  1838).  La  Scuola 
Cattolica  (Milan,  Fifth  Series,  191 1)  deals  mainly  with  Italian 
history.  Holland  has  its  Nederlandsche  Katholteke  Stemmen 
(Zwolle,  since  1900)  and  De  Katholiek  (Utrecht,  since  1836). 
In  Spain  La  Ciudad  de  Dios,  published  by  the  Augustinians 
(Madrid,  since  1880),  and  Razon  y  Fe,  published  by  the  Jesuit 
Fathers  (Madrid,  since  1901),  though  general  in  character 
and  content,  are  valuable  as  guides  to  Spanish  historical 
literature.  The  Revue  d'Histoire  de  VEglise  de  France,  or- 
gone  de  la  SociiU  d*Histoire  EcdSsiasHque  de  France  (Paris, 
since  1910)  is  a  publication  varied  in  contents  and  excellent 
in  its  stunmaries  of  historical  activity.  To  replace  the 
Katholische  SchweizerbUUter,  the  publication  of  which  ceased 
in  1905,  the  Swiss  Catholic  Association  founded  the  Zeit- 
schrift  fur  Schweizerische  Kirchengeschichte  (Freiburg,  Swit- 
zerland, since  1906)  to  deal  with  the  ecclesiastical  history 
of  Switzerland.  The  Archivum  Hibemicum,  or  Irish  His- 
torical Record  (Dublin,  since  1912),  founded  by  the  Catholic 
Record  Society  to  publish  unedited  documents  on  national 
history,  especially  the  rehgious  history  of  Ireland,  and  to 
provide  better  editions  of  badly  edited  texts,  has  already  more 
than  justified  the  purposes  of  its  promoters.  In  Poland, 
the  monthly  review  Ateneum  Kaplanskie*  (Warsaw,  since 
1907)  is  published  by  the  professors  of  the  CathoUc  Semi- 
nary of  Wloslawek.  In  Rotunania,  the  theological  professors 
at  the  Seminary  of  Blaj  have  published  since  191 1  Cultura 
Crestina*  a  review  of  Catholic  theology  and  history.  In 
1912  Mgr.  Raymond  Netzhammer,  Archbishop  of  Bucharest, 
founded  the  Revista  Catolica*  (Bucharest,  since  1912),  which 
before  the  fateftil  sunmier  of  1914  had  been  widely  com- 
mended for  the  range  and  character  of  the  articles  it  con- 
tained. Another  review  which  received  favorable  comment 
was  5.  Olaf*  a  Norwegian  publication  intended  to  deal  with 

*  Reviews  marked  with  an  asterisk  I  have  not  seen. 
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the  ecclesiastical  history  of  that  country.  A  publication  of 
interest  only  to  specialists  is  El-Machri^  ["The  Orient"] 
(Beirut,  since  1898),  published  by  the  Fathers  at  the  Jesuit 
College  in  Beirut. 

In  our  own  country  we  have  the  Catholic  Historical 
Review  (Washington,  D.  C,  since  1915),  published  at  the 
Catholic  University,  Washington,  D.  C,  which  aims  prima- 
rily at  dealing  with  the  history  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
the  United  States,  and  above  all  to  serve  as  a  means  whereby 
valuable  historical  material  may  be  preserved  and  published. 

Besides  these  publications  of  a  national  character  there 
are  others  which  deal  exclusively  with  the  history  of  more 
restricted  areas,  such  as  provinces  or  dioceses.  Though  the 
number  of  such  reviews  is  very  large,  they  can  never  have 
much  interest  for  students  in  general.  It  may  not  be  amiss, 
however,  to  mention  Acta  et  Dicta  (St.  Paul,  Minn.,  since 
1907),  published  by  the  Catholic  Historical  Society  of  St. 
Paul,  "to  collect  the  historical  data  regarding  the  origin  and 
growth  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  Northwest."  Two 
newcomers  in  this  field  are  the  Illinois  Catholic  Historical 
Review  (Chicago,  1918),  founded  by  the  Illinois  Catholic 
Historical  Society  to  cover  Catholic  history  in  Illinois,  and 
the  St.  Louis  Catholic  Historical  Review  (St.  Louis,  1918), 
which  has  for  its  field  Catholic  history  in  the  diocese  of  St. 
Louis. 

Publications  devoted  to  special  departments  of  ecclesi- 
astical history  or  to  particular  ecclesiastical  institutions  are, 
among  others,  the  Nuovo  BuUetHno  di  Archeologia  Cristiana 
(Rome,  since  1894),  which  aims  at  carrying  on  the  work  ol 
the  old  BuUettino,  with  which  the  name  of  De  Rossi  was  so 
long  connected ;  and  the  Romische  Quartalschrift  fAr  Christ- 
liche  Alterthumskunde  und  filr  Kirchengesckichte  (Rome  and 
Freiburg,  since  1886),  which  is  edited  by  the  Roman  In- 
stitute of  the  Gdrres-GeseUschaft.  Christian  art  had  its 
magazine  in  the  Zeitschrift  fOr  ChristUche  Kunst  (Dussddorf, 
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since  1888),  and  the  Revue  de  VArt  ChrStten  (Paris-Lille,  since 
1875).  The  newly  aroused  interest  in  ecclesiastical  music 
led  to  the  foundation  of  the  Revue  du  Chant  GrSgorien  (Gren- 
oble, since  1892),  the  Revue  Grigorienne  (Toumai,  since 
191 1 ),  and  the  magnificent  PdUographie  Musicale  (Tournai, 
since  1889),  published  by  the  Benedictines  of  Solesmes. 

The  character  and  purpose  of  the  Analecta  BoUandiana 
(Brussels,  since  1882)  are  found  in  the  title  of  the  publication 
itself.  It  was  a  review  maintained  by  the  Society  of  Bol- 
landists  whose  headquarters  were  at  the  College  St.  Michel  in 
Brussels,  and  devoted  exclusively  to  the  subject  of  Christian 
hagiography.  The  unique  character  of  the  Society  of  Bol- 
landists  and  their  extraordinarily  rich  library  made  this 
review  an  invaluable  guide  to  hagiographical  writings  and 
all  cognate  subjects.  Church  law  and  organization  formed 
the  principal  topic  in  the  pages  of  the  Revue  CathoUgue  des 
Institutions  et  du  Droit  (Paris,  Second  Series,  since  1890)  and 
in  the  Archiv  fiir  KathoHsches  Kirchenrecht  (Mainz,  since 
1857).  The  Bulletin  d'ancienne  lAtUrature  et  d' ArdUologie 
(Paris,  since  1910)  and  the  Didaskaleion:  Studi  Filologici  di 
Letteratura  Cristiana  antica  (Turin,  since  1912)  were  similar 
in  scope  and  content.  Studi  Romani:  Rivista  di  Archeologiae 
Storia,  founded  in  Rome  in  1913,  was  designed  to  be  the 
organ  of  those  especially  interested  in  the  archaeology  and 
history  of  Rome. 

Monasticism  as  represented  in  the  various  religious  or- 
ders had  its  affairs  well  presented  in  the  field  of  magazine  lit- 
erature. The  Franciscans  publish  at  Florence  the  Archivum 
Franciscanum  Historicum  (since  1908),  an  international  re- 
view in  which  contributions  are  received  in  four  languages 
and  which  deal  with  the  order  at  large.  This  is  supple- 
mented by  the  Etudes  Franciscaines  (Paris,  since  1893). 
The  Benedictines  carry  on  in  addition  to  the  Revue  BhU- 
dictine  and  many  other  publications  the  Rivista  Storica 
Benedittina  (Rome,  1906),  the  Studien  und  Mittheilungen  tur 
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Geschichte  des  Benedictinerordens  und  seiner  Zweige  (Salz- 
burg, since  1890).  The  Premonstratensians  published  at 
Louvain  the  Analectes  de  VOrdre  de  PrhnontrS  (Brussels, 
since  1906). 

A  mere  enumeration  of  the  titles  of  these  reviews  gives 
no  idea  of  their  contents  and  only  a  very  slight  indication  of 
their  character.  Time,  however,  does  not  permit  any  dis- 
cussion of  the  articles  they  contain  nor  of  their  critical  value 
or  standing. 

Coming  now  to  publications  of  source-materials  and  col- 
lections of  texts  and  documents,  we  may  venture  to  say 
that  among  those  the  most  important  and  the  most  extensive 
is  that  known  as  the  Corpus  Scriptorum  Christianarum  Orien- 
taUum.  In  this  collection  there  is  included  a  series  of  pub- 
lications issued  by  the  Gabalda  Firm  in  Paris  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Catholic  Univerdty  in  Washington  and  the 
University  of  Louvain.  When  completed  it  will  number 
about  eight  hundred  volumes  and  will  include  practically 
all  the  Christian  writings  now  extant  in  Syriac,  Arabic, 
Ethiopic,  Coptic,  and  Armenian.  Up  to  the  year  1912  the 
publication  of  these  documents  was  carried  on  as  a  private 
undertaking  by  Drs.  Chabot,  Hyvemat,  and  Guidi.  Know- 
ing that  they  could  not  complete  the  project  themselves, 
and  fearing  that  it  might  lapse  after  their  death,  they  ap- 
pealed to  the  Universities  at  Washington  and  Louvain  to 
assume  the  responsibility  of  carrjdng  the  work  to  a  successful 
finish.  The  Universities  under  this  plan  were  to  assume  the 
same  responsibility  for  the  publication  of  these  voltunes  as 
the  Academies  of  Vienna  and  Berlin  had  undertaken  for 
their  editions  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  Fathers  respectively. 
No  change  was  made  in  the  editorial  stafE;but  it  is  now 
assisted  by  two  committees,  one  in  Washington  and  one  in 
Louvain.  About  eighty  voltunes  have  been  published  al* 
ready,  and  many  others  are  in  course  of  preparation.  The 
plan  which  has  been  followed  in  those  publications  is  to  issue 
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two  volumes  for  each  work,  one  containing  the  text,  the 
other  a  translation  into  Latin.  Another  undertaking  of  a 
like  nature  is  the  Patrologia  OrientaUs  edited  by  Nau  and 
Grafin,  which  also  contains  texts  and  translations  of  the 
writings  of  the  Oriental  Fathers.  The  translations  in  this 
latter  case  may  be  into  a  modem  language,  French,  Italian, 
German,  or  English.  Father  Beccari,  S.  J.,  was  more  for- 
tunate than  his  co-laborers  in  being  able  to  bring  his 
publication  of  Ethiopic  texts  to  completion  in  his  Rerum 
Mthiopicarum  Scriptores  Occidentales  Inediti,  a  ScbcuIo  XVI 
ad  XIX  (Paris,  fifteen  vols.,  with  index). 

Few  departments  of  ecclesiastical  history  have  received 
more  attention  than  that  of  liturgy.  Nevertheless,  the 
crying  need  which  had  been  so  long  felt  for  critical  editions 
of  liturgical  texts  led  some  Benedictine  scholars  to  under- 
take the  publication  of  the  Monumenta  EcdesicB  Liturgica. 
Tomes  I,  V,  and  VI,  entitled,  respectively,  ReUquicB  IMur- 
gic(B  VetustissinuB,  Liber  Ordinum  de  Viglise  Mozarabe,  and 
Liber  Mozarabicus  Sacramentorum,  have  already  been  pub- 
lished, and  if  they  are  an  earnest  of  the  volumes  to  come,  it 
is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  the  publication  of  the  remain- 
ing texts,  especially  those  of  the  Western  Church,  will  not 
long  be  delayed.  Since  1896  the  Fathers  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus  have  been  engaged  in  writing  the  history  of  the  Society 
from  its  foundation.  The  work  was  divided  among  different 
members  of  the  order  and  is  being  prepared  according  to 
countries.  Considerable  progress  has  been  made  both  with 
the  history  and  with  the  publication  of  texts  and  sources. 
Its  character  may  be  judged  by  the  volumes  which  Father 
Hughes,  S.  J.,  has  brought  out  on  the  history  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus  in  North  America.  Without  aiming  at  a  complete 
enumeration  of  the  collections  of  texts  and  documents  pub- 
lished in  recent  years,  we  may  mention  the  fine  volumes  of 
Papal  Rasters  brought  out  by  the  French  school  in  Rome, 
and  Finke's  publications  of  mediaeval  documents.    Chevalier 
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supplemented  his  researches  in  medusval  bibliography  with 
the  Repertorium  Hymnologicum,  which  was  issued  as  a 
supplement  to  the  Analecta  BoUandiana,  while  the  BoUand- 
ists  themselves  in  addition  to  a  new  volume  of  the  Acta 
Sanctorum  brought  out  their  list  of  Hagiographica  Graca  et 
Latina.  The  Mechitarist  monks  at  San  Lazaro  in  Venice 
continued  their  valuable  series  of  Armenian  texts,  while 
fresh  additions  were  being  made  to  the  Analecta  Ordinis 
Minarum  Capucinorum  and  to  the  Analecta  Franciscana. 
In  Prance,  Hemmer  and  Lejay  had  under  way  the  pub- 
lication of  a  series  of  texts  of  the  early  Fathers  ol  which 
about  ten  volumes  had  appeared.  The  Studi  e  TesU  issued 
from  the  Vatican  press  has  run  into  more  than  twenty 
numbers. 

Encyclopedias  are  always  a  sure  index  of  the  tastes  and 
the  needs  of  any  epoch.  The  quality  of  Catholic  sdiolar- 
ship  is  very  well  revealed  by  many  of  the  encyclopedias  of 
recent  date,  among  which  may  be  named  the  Dictionnaire 
d* ArdUologie  Chritienne  et  de  Liturgie,  edited,  and  to  no  small 
degree,  written  by  Dom  Pemand  Cabrol  of  the  Benedictine 
Abbey  of  Famborough.  This  elaborate  undertaking,  con- 
taining a  series  of  archaeological  and  liturgical  studies  of  the 
most  detailed  character,  had  run  into  more  than  thirty 
fascicules  when  the  work  was  interrupted.  The  Dictionnaire 
de  ThSologie  Catholigue,  commenced  under  the  editorship  of 
Vacant  and  continued  by  Mangenot,  though  aiming  pri- 
marily at  the  exposition  of  Catholic  doctrine,  was  mamly 
historical  in  character.  The  Dictionnaire  Apologetique  de  la 
Foi  Catholique,  published  under  the  editorship  of  Adhemar 
d'Alds,  is  also  mainly  historical.  The  Dictionnaire  d'His- 
toire  et  de  Giographie  EcdSsuistigues,  published  by  Baudrillart 
and  Vogt,  was  intended  to  supply  a  need  in  the  fidd  of  his- 
tory but  more  especially  in  that  of  historical  geography 
that  had  long  been  felt  by  all  historians  of  the  Church.  The 
Catholic  Encyclopedia,  published  in  New  York,  though  gen- 
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eral  in  scope  and  character,  has  long  since  commended  itself 
to  historians  and  investigators. 

Coming  now  to  the  third  head  of  our  classification,  that 
of  works  on  general  church  history  and  works  of  permanent 
merit  from  Catholic  pens,  very  little  need  be  said.  Pew 
manuals  or  text-books  of  special  merit  have  appeared  in 
recent  years.  The  work  of  Marx,  though  it  possesses  much 
merit,  will  hardly  supersede  the  older  manuals  in  German  by 
Kraus  and  Punk  and  Knopfler.  In  Spain  the  work  by 
Rivaz,  and  in  Prance  that  of  Marion,  still  seem  to  be  most 
widely  used.  In  Prance  the  publication  of  the  BibUothigue 
de  V Enseignement  de  VHistaire  EcdSsiastique,  a  series  of 
monographs  by  different  authors,  of  which  about  twenty 
have  appeared,  was  a  step  towards  a  thoroughly  reliable 
general  history.  Mourret's  Histoire  GhUrcUe  de  VEgUse  is  a 
work  of  much  merit,  though  perhaps  too  extensive  for  class- 
room purposes.  The  work  by  the  Jesuit  Pather  Albers, 
Handboek  der  Algemeene  Kerkgeschiedenis,  which  has  been 
translated  into  Latin  and  other  languages,  is  a  useful  out- 
line for  class  use.  McCaffrey  in  addition  to  his  History 
of  the  Church  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  has  also  written  a 
very  readable  work.  The  Church  from  the  Renaissance  to  the 
Reformation.  Duchesne's  History  of  the  Early  Church  is  a 
work  for  scholars  rather  than  for  b^[inners. 

The  lack  of  any  striking  advance  in  the  writing  of  works 
on  general  history  was  counterbalanced  by  a  series  of  excel- 
lent special  studies  and  treatises  on  particular  topics,  such 
as  the  KirchengeschichiUche  Studien,  published  at  Munster; 
the  Quellen  und  Forschungen  auf  dem  Gebiet  der  Geschichte, 
published  at  Paderbom;  and  the  Forschungen  zur  chHst- 
lichen  Literatur-  und  Dogmengeschichte,  published  at  Munich. 
Pastor  undertook  the  editorship  of  a  series  of  monographs 
to  complete  the  Geschichte  des  Deutschen  Volkes  by  Janssen 
{Erlailterungen  und  Ergdnssungen  zu  Janssens  Geschichte  des 
deutschen  Volkes).    Wilpert  had  in  preparation  his  work  on 
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Christian  Mosaics,  to  take  its  place  along  with  his  Pitture 
deUe  Catacombe  Romane.  To  these  may  be  added  the 
MSmaires  et  Travaux,  published  by  the  professors  of  the 
Catholic  faculty  at  Lille. 

Many  special  treatises  appeared  in  recent  years  which 
have  the  peculiar  merit  of  embodying  the  definite  conclusions 
of  years  of  labor  and  research  and  of  affording  a  sure  starting- 
point  for  further  investigation,  such  as  Leclercq's  Manuel 
d'ArcMologie  ChrStienne  depuis  les  Origines  jusgu'  au  VIII"^' 
siicle,  Batiffol's  Histoire  du  Brhiaire  Romain,  and  Kellner's 
Heortologie  oder  die  GeschichtUche  Entwicklung  des  Kirchen- 
jahres  und  der  HeiUgenfeste.  Such  works  as  these  are  not 
of  course  beyond  critidsm,  but  th^  mark  a  definite  advance, 
inasmuch  as  they  stunmarize  so  thoroughly  the  conclusions 
which  were  generally  accepted  when  they  were  written. 

P^e  Delehaye's  book  on  the  Legends  of  the  Saints:  an 
Introduction  to  Hagiography  clears  up  much  that  was  obscure 
in  this  difficult  field  of  investigation  and  is  an  excellent  com- 
panion volume  to  the  series  of  Lives  of  the  Saints  which  is  in 
course  of  publication  by  the  Lecoflfre  firm  in  Paris.  Adrian 
Portescue's  The  Mass,  a  study  of  the  Roman  Liturgy,  is  also 
an  excellent  summary  of  the  conclusions  of  generations  of 
scholars.  Braim's  sumptuous  volume.  Die  Liturgische  Ge- 
wandung,  is  the  most  satisfactory  presentation  of  the  subject 
yet  available  and  is  remarkable  as  much  for  the  reserve  of 
the  author  as  for  its  wealth  of  material.  The  whole  story  of 
asceticism  in  the  Catholic  Church  is  best  approached  through 
the  study  of  monasticism  and  the  religious  orders.  Heim- 
bucher's  Die  Orden  und  Congregationen  der  KathoUschen 
Kirche  is  an  indispensable  guide  through  the  maze  of  material 
which  the  subject  has  to  offer.  Bardenhewer's  Patrologie  and 
his  Geschichte  der  altchristlichen  Literatur  may  also  be  taken 
as  marking  a  definite  advance  in  the  study  of  the  writings 
of  the  Fathers. 

These  names  and  this  list  of  books  have  been  chosen 
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somewhat  at  haphazard  and  are  not  presented  as  being  either 
complete  or  conclusive.  A  different  list  might  have  been 
selected;  but  my  purpose  will  have  been  served  if  I  can  call 
attention,  not  to  the  range,  but  to  the  quality  of  scholarship 
among  Catholic  historians.  It  has  of  course  been  impossible 
within  the  time  allotted  to  me  to  do  more  than  to  mention 
some  names  and  some  writings,  but  these  may  be  taken  as 
typical  of  the  methods  and  purposes  of  the  great  mass  of 
Catholic  authors  at  the  present.  I  should  like  to  have  caUed 
attention  to  the  works  of  such  men  as  Gasquet,  Connolly, 
and  Butler  in  England,  Wilpert,  Benigni,  and  Marucchi  in 
Italy,  Cauchie  and  his  colleagues  in  Belgium,  Batiffol, 
Baudrillart,  Goyau,  Vacandard,  and  Duchesne  in  Prance, 
Schrors,  Pastor,  Pinke,  Ehrhard,  Kunstle,  Pfeilschifter,  and 
others  elsewhere;  but  the  writings  of  these  men  are  known  to 
everybody  here  and  th^  have  already  been  rated  according 
to  their  critical  merits. 
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GENERAL   PREFACE. 


-♦♦- 


It  i&  now  nearly  ten  years  since  the  idea  of  undertaking 
a  work,  commemorative  of  deceased  American  clergymen, 
first  occurred  to  mc.  I  conferred  with  the  venerable  Pro- 
fessors at  Princeton, — ^Doctors  Miller  and  Alexander,  and 
several  other  distinguished  clergymen  of  different  denomi- 
nations, in  respect  to  it,  and  they  all  encouraged  me  to 
proceed.  At  that .  time,  however,  .my  conception  of  the 
work  was  very  imper&sct,  and  I  had  nc  thought  of  extending 
it  beyond  a  single  volume;  which  V:liould  include  a  few  of  the 
most  brilliant  lights,  with«>iiri  i(»g!ird  either  to  denomination  or 
chronological  order.  T  was  led,'  however,  after  surveying 
more  carefully  the  field  of  my  labours,  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  limits  that  I  had  prescribed  to  myself  were  too 
narrow  for  the  contemplated  Avork ;  and,  as  the  number  of 
worthy  subjects  increased,  my  plan  proportionally  enlarged, 
until  it  finally  embraced  all  who  have  been  in  any  considera- 
ble degree  distinguished,  from  the  earliest  settlement  of  the 
country  to  the  present  time.  This  is  the  plan  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  carry  out  in  these  volumes ;  but,  after  the 
most  diligent  and  extended  research,  I  feel  constrained  to 
»y  that  there  are  important  names  omitted,  which  1  Avould 
gladly  have  included,  but  could  not,  for  the  utter  want  of 
material.     I  may  add  that  there  are  divisions  of  some  oH  \]kie 
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denomiDations,  as  well  as  some  religious  communities  that 

claim  a  more  independent  character,  which  are  not  recognised 

in  the  work,  chiefly  from  being  too  little  known  to  awaken 

general  interest;  and  the  Roman  Catholics,  whom  I  had  at 

one  time  intended  to  include,  I  have  thought  it  best,  on 

mature  reflection,  to  omit,  from  other  considerations. 

In  the  construction  of  the  work,  I  have  had  an   eye 

indirectly  to  the  history  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  directly 

to  the  biography  of  its  ministers.     I  have,  therefore,  kept 

each  denomination  by  itself,  and  have  arranged  the  names 

under  each  chronologically,  so  that  the  gradual  changes  in 

the  ministry  can  easily  be  traced,  and  the  progress  of  the 

denomination  also,  so  far  as  it  is  identified  with  the  character 

and  doings  of  its  ministers.     A  chronological  index  is  placed 

at  the  beginning  of  each  denomination,  and  an  alphabetical 

index  at  the  close.  .  ., 

The  work  is  chiefly  distlilgui's&ed  \\>^  'two  characteristics. 

»*•  •    ••*'•••    • 
One  is  that  the  testimony  xfoiAj0WiinfgcAararfcr,  is,  with  very 

few  exceptions,  origin1il^t.'.i»-n<>t -.only  the  sentiment,  but 
the  very  language,  of  thfe  Individual 'who  could  speak  from 
actual  knowledge.  The  rule,  in  every  case  practicable,  has 
been  to  procure  from  some  well  known  person  or  persons, 
a  letter  or  letters  containing  their  recollections  and  impres- 
sions illustrative  of  the  character ;  but  where  there  has  been 
no  one  living  to  testify, — as  was  uniformly  the  case  with 
all  who  died  before  1770, — I  have  availed  myself  of  the  best 
testimony  of  their  contemporaries,  from  funeral  sermons, 
obituary  notices  &c.,  that  I  could  obtain.  And  where,  as  in 
a  very  few  instances,  I  have  not  been  able  even  to  do  this, 
I  have  endeavoured  to  substitute  that  which  seemed  to  me 
to  come  nearest  to  original  testimony, — ^that  is,  the  opinion 
of  those,  who,  without  having  known  the  individuals,  were 
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best  qualified,  from  peculiar  circumstances,  to  form  a  correct 
judgment  concerning  them.  In  scrupulously  giving  the 
precedence  to  those  who  had  actual  knowledge  of  the  persons 
concerned,  I  am  quite  aware  that  somewhat  of  literai-y 
attraction  has  been  sacrificed;  for  no  one  can  doubt  that 
the  substance  of  Cotton  Mather's  testimony  for  instance, 
concerning  some  of  the  veterans  whom  he  commoniorates, 
may  be  moulded  by  a  modem  pen  into  a  far  more  graceful 
memorial  than  Ke  has  left ;  but  because  Cotton  Mather  knew 
the  individual,  or  at  most  was  separated  from  him  by  a 
single  generation,  I  have  thought  it  best  to  preserve  his 
own  language,  despite  of  the  strangeness  of  his  allusi(ms 
and  the  exuberance  of  his  pedantry. 

The  other  characteristic  feature  of  the  work  is,  that  it 
at  least  c/atm«  an  exemption  from  denoiniuatiohal  partiality. 
Though  I  have,  of  course,  my  own  theological  views  and 
ecclesiastical  relations,  which  I  sacredly  and  gratefully 
cherish,  I  have  not  attempted,  in  this  work,  to  defend  thorn, 
even  by  implication — ^my  only  aim  has  been  to  present 
what  I  supposed  to  be  a  faithful  outline  of  the  life  and 
character  of  each  individual,  without  justifying  or  condemn 
ing  the  opinions  they  have  respectively  held. 

I  have  assumed,  in  general,  that  a  luan's  theological  views 
are  sufficientlv  indicated  bv  the  denonnnation  to  which  \w 
belongs.  But  in  all  cases  that  re(iuir(»d  a  m()r(»  definite 
statement,  I  have  avoided  making  it,  oven  from  information 
which  I  deemed  most  authentic, — well  knowing  how  eaisy 
it  is  for  one  person,  in  describing  the  opinions  of  another 
who  diflfers  from  him,  to  give  to  them,  without  intending  it, 
some  slight  hue  which  the  individual  himself  avouM  not 
acknowledge.  I  have  preferred,  as  far  as  possible,  to  let 
my  subject  represent  himself  by  faithful  extracts  from  his 
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writings;  and  where  he  has  left  no  expression  of  his  opinions, 
I  have  endeavoured  to  procure  a  substitute  from  some  one 
of  his  intimate  friends.  In  this  way,  I  trust,  I  have  effect- 
ually guarded  against  misrepresentation. 

As  ministers,  of  course,  share  the  infirmities  of  the  common 
humanity,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  they 
should  be  exhibited  as  altogether /ree  from  those  infirmities, 
and  such  an  exhibition  would  contain  within  itself  the 
evidence  of  its  own  imperfection.  At  the  same  time,  1 
acknowledge  that  1  have  not  sought  to  make  the  less  desi- 
rable traits  of  character  the  more  prominent ;  and  where 
there  have  been  strongly  marked  constitutional  imperfec- 
tions, I  have  been  satisfied,  for  the  most  part,  with  indicating 
their  general  direction,  without  specifying  particulars  to 
mark  their  a<ltual  development.  If  an  individual  of  other- 
wise high  standing  has  only  been  the  subject  of  reports  more 
or  less  implicating  his  moral  character,  which  yet  have  not 
brought  upon  him  any  ecclesiastical  censure  or  undergone 
any  public  investigation,  I  so  far  assume  that  he  is  innocent, 
as  to  feel  justified  in  passing  in  silence  the  ofl'ensive  rumours. 
But  if  the  case  has  been  such  as  to  incur  the  discipline  of 
the  body  with  which  he  was  connected,  I  have  considered 
it  as  due  to  historic  fidelity  that  so  important  a  fact  should 
find  a  place  in  the  narrative  of  his  life.  I  have,  however, 
chosen  generally  to  refer  to  surviving  relatives  the  question 
whether  the  name  should  be  omitted  altogether,  or  intro- 
duced in  connection  with  a  statement  that  might  possibly 
wound  either  their  delicacy  or  their  affection. 

It  will  occur  to  any  one  who  reflects  on  the  subject,  that 
there  must  necessarily  be  in  such  a  work  as  this,  considera- 
ble uniformity  and  some  repetition.  This  results  not  merely 
from  the  general  resemblance  that  exists  between  the  lives 
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and  characters  of  different  individuals  of  the  same  profes- 
sion, but  from  the  fact  that  several  persons  are  often  so 
connected  with  the  same  event,  that  the  history  of  each 
would  be  defective  without  a  statement  of  it.  I  have 
thought  it  best  that  each  sketch  should,  as  far  as  possible, 
be  complete  in  itself,  even  where  it  has  involved  the  neces- 
sity referred  to. 

I  have  indicated  the  sources  from  which  the  materials  for 
the  sketches  have  been  gathered,  by  a  general  reference  to 
my  authorities,  rather  than  by  designating  the  particular 
chapter  or  page  of  each  book ;  as  the  latter  method  would 
encumber  the  pages  of  the  work  with  references  almost 
innumerable.  In  all  cases  in  which  I  have  quoted  from 
another  any  testimony  concerning  character^  I  have  been 
scrupulously  careful  to  give  due  credit  by  inverted  commas ; 
but  where  nothing  more  has  been  concerned  than  the  state- 
ment of  a  facty  I  have  withheld  the  commas,  even  where  I 
have  used  substantially  another's  language. 

I  have  hesitated  considerably  as  to  the  order  in  which  the 
different  denominations  should  be  arranged ;  but  havovcon-.'' 
eluded,  on  the  whole,  that  it  would  be  most  simple  and 
natural  to  let  them  follow  each  other,  according  to  the 
number  of  subjects  which  they  have  respectively  furnished. 
This  principle  of  arrangement,  therefore,  has  been  adopted. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  and  delicate  things  in  connection 
with  the  work  has  been  the  selection  of  its  subjects.  The 
general  principle  that  has  controlled  me  has  been  the  follow- 
ing— to  include  those  who  were  eminent  for  their  talents, 
their  acquirements,  or  their  usefulness,  or  who  were  particu- 
larly distinguished  in  their  history.  In  carrying  out  this 
principle,  I  am  aware  that  I  have  introduced  some  names 
little  known  to  fame ;  in  other  words,  have  with- 
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drawn  the  covering  which  their  own  modesty  had  thrown 
over  their  exalted  merit.     A  few  young  men  also  have  been 
admitted,  who   did   not   live   to   fulfil   the   extraordinary 
promise  given  by  their  early  developments,  but  whose  brief 
career  was  too  brilliant  or  too  useful  to  be  entrusted  to  merely 
a  vague  tradition.     In  making  the  selection,  I  have  taken 
the  judgment  of  the  most  eminent  living  ministers  in  each 
denomination,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  country ;  and  yet, 
after  having  done  the  best  in  my  power,  I  doubt  not  that 
some  have  been  omitted,  for  want  of  information,  who  are 
really  more  deserving  than  some  who  have  been  included. 
In  reviewing  the  work,  after  I  supposed  it  was  nearly 
ready  for  the  press,  I  was  struck  with  the  fact  that  a  large 
number  of  names  were  incidentally  introduced,  which  were 
left  standing  in  the  dark,  without  even  a  reference  to  their 
history.     This  suggested  the  idea  of  making  each  deceased 
olergjrman  thus  introduced,  as  far  as  possible,  the  subject 
of  a  note,  which  should  indicate  the  leading  facts  of  his 
history ;  and  this  seemed  the  more  desirable,  as  not  a  few 
of  these  were  distinguished  men,  and  some  of  them  persons 
who  would  have  formed  distinct  subjects  of  the  work,  but 
from  the  paucity  of  biographical  material.     This  idea  1 
have  been  enabled  to  carry  out  far  more  extensively  than 
I  had  anticipated ;  though  many  of  the  notes  leave  conside- 
rable chasms  in  the  life  which  it  has  been  found  impossible 
to  supply.     I  have  also  introduced  in  this  way  a  few  who 
were  not  of  the  clerical  profession,  but  whose  relations  to 
it  or  to  the  Church  were  such  as  to  justify  such  a  notice  of 
them.     I  am  quite  aware  that  most  of  these  notes  will,  with 
many,  perhaps  with  the  mass  of  readers,  have  little  interest ; 
but  it  is  presumed  that  there  is  a  considerable  class  to  whom 
they  will  prove  acceptable,  especially  as  matter  of  reference. 
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IX 

At  the  beginning  of  each  sketch,  will  be  found  numbers 
in  connection  with  the  nan\(e  of  the  subject,  indicating  the 
commencement  and  the  close  of  his  ministry.  The  first 
of  these  numbers  denotes  the  year, — in  all  cases  in  which 

■ 

it  has-been  practicable  to  identify  it, — ^whcn  he  was  licensed 
to  preach — ^in  other  cases,  it  denotes  the  earliest  period  that 
I  have  been  able  to  satisfy  myself  that  he  was  in  the 
ministry;  though,  in  a  few  instances,  the  date  has  been 
assumed,  where  a  shade  of  doubt  remained  after  the  most 
diligent  inquiry  that  could  be  instituted.  In  respect  to 
foreigners,  who  commenced  their  ministry  in  Europe,  the 
numbers  referred  to  indicate  only  the  period  of  their  pro- 
fessional career  in  this  country. 

It  happens  in  respect  to  a  considerable  number  of  those 
whom  the  work  commemorates,  that  they  were  in  connec- 
tion, at  different  periods,  with  different  denominations.  In 
all  such  cases,  my  rule  has  been  to  place  the  individual  with 
the  denomination  in  which  he  closed  his  labours. 

It  was  originally  my  purpose  to  prefix  to  each  scries  of 
biographies  a  history,  chronologically  arranged,  of  the 
denomination  to  which  it  belongs ;  but  I  was  discouraged 
from  the  attempt  by  finding  that  this  would  necessarily 
involve  a  repetition  of  much  that  is  contained  in  the  sketches 
themselves.  Instead,  therefore,  of  a  formal  history,  I  have 
concluded  to  substitute  what  I  have  called  an  Historical 
Introduction,  consisting  of  only  such  notices  of  the  progress 
of  the  denomination,  as  well  as  of  its  principles  and  posi- 
tion, as  the  work  does  not  otherwise  distinctly  supply. 

It  is  due  to  candour  to  state  that,  after  my  best  efibrts  to 
render  this  work  as  complete  as  possible,  I  am  quite  aware 
that  it  but  very  imperfectly  accomplishes  its  design.  On 
no  point  have  I  taken  so  much  pains  to  arrive  at  the  truth 
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as  that  of  dates ;  and  yet  the  constantly  conflicting  authori- 
.ties  which  I  have  had  to  encounter,  as  well  as  the  utter 
carelessness  which  prevails  on  this  subject  in  most  families, 
forbid  me  to  hope  that  I  have  not,  in  common  with  those 
who  have  gone  before  me,  fallen  into  many  mistakes.  1 
can  only  say  that  where  this  has  occurred,  it  has  not  been 
for  want  of  due  care  or  pains  to  avoid  it.  I  have  aimed, 
as  far  as  I  could,  to  give  a  list  of  each  one's  publications ; 
and  in  many  cases,  I  know  that  the  list  is  complete ;  but  in 
many  others,  I  know  that  it  is  defective,  and  in  others 
still,  presume  that  it  is  so,  without  positive  evidence. 

I  can  hardly  do  justice  to  my  sense  of  obligation  to  the 
numerous  friends  who  have  so  kindly  aided  me  in  my  work 
by  their  valuable  contributions.  A  large  portion  of  them 
are  connected  with  other  denominations  than  my  own ;  and 
many  of  them  I  have  never  seen,  and  probably  never  shall 
see,  till  I  meet  them  beyond  the  vail ;  and  yet  they  have 
co-operated  with  me  as  promptly  and  as  freely,  as  if  our 
denominational  relations  had  been  the  same,  or  as  if  they 
had  been  the  friends  of  my  whole  life.  The  work  itself 
will  show  the  amount  of  obligation  I  am  under  to  each  con- 
tributor; but  there  are  many  who  have  rendered  me 
important  service  other  than  by  their  direct  contributions, 
and  some  to  whom  I  am  largely  indebted,  whose  names  do 
not  appear  in  the  body  of  the  work.  I  trust  that  it  will 
not  be  thought  invidious  to  mention  especially  the  lamented 
Dr,  Alexander,  who  committed  to  me  the  notes  which  he 
had  made  upon  the  lives  and  characters  of  many  of  the 
eminent  ministers  of  his  day ;  the  Rev.  Richard  Webster 
jf  Mauch  Chunk,  Pennsylvania,  who  allowed  me  the  free  use 
of  his  invaluable  manuscript  collections  concerning  the  early 
Presbyterian  ministers  of  this  country,  and  whose  recent 
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death  has  left  a  chasm  in  the  historic  literature  of  his 
denominationy  that  cannot  easily  be  filled;  the  venera- 
ble Dr.  Pierce,  who  knew  the  history  of  every  body*s 
ancestors,  and  committed  to  paper  much  of  what  he  knew, 
particularly  concerning  the  clergy  of  Massachusetts  and  the 
graduates  of  Harvard  College,  and  gave  me  ready  access  to 
it  all;  the  excellent  Dr.  Van  Vleck,  late  Bishop  of  the 
Moravian  Church,  who  translated  from  the  German,  sketches 
of  many  of  their  prominent  ministers,  specially  for  my  use ; 
Professor  Stoever  of  Pennsylvania  College,  to  whose 
persevering  research  I  am  indebted  for  a  large  part  of  the 
material  used  in  the  sketches  of  the  Lutheran  Divines; 
Mr.  Herrick,  Librarian  of  Yale  College ;  Mr.  Felt,  Librarian 
of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society ;  and  Mr.  Haven, 
Librarian  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society, — who 
have  severally  responded  to  my  frequent  applications  for  aid 
in  the  most  courteous  and  obliging  manner ;  Mr.  E.  Gleasou 
of  Hartford,  who  has  furnished  much  information  gathered 
firom  pamphlets  in  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society ;  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Jenks  of  Boston,  whose  knowledge  of  the  memora" 
hilia  of  the  past  is  equalled  only  by  the  generous  freedom 
with  which  he  imparts  it ;  and  finally,  Mr.  Savage,  whose 
opinion  in  all  matters  of  antiquarian  research  has  long  since 
acquired  an  authority  little  short  of  oracular. 

Much  the  greater  portion  of  those  who  have  contributed  to 
the  work,  have  kindly  accompanied  their  communications 
with  a  permission,  or  rather  a  request,  that  I  should  omit 
any  parts  of  them  that  were  irrelevant  to  my  purpose,  or 
make  any  other  slight  modifications  that  might  seem  to  me 
desirable.  I  have  availed  myself  of  this  indulgence  in 
some  cases,  especially  where,  from  a  misapprehension  of 
my  request,  facts  which  belonged  appropriately  to  the  narra- 
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tive  of  the  life,  were  included  in  the  letter,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  omit  them  in  order  to  avoid  repetition.  But  I 
have  never  intentionally  made  any  change  that  I  deemed 
important,  in  any  communication,  without  having  obtained 
tlie  writer's  consent. 

It  may  be  proper  to  state  that  a  number  of  the  letters, 
especially  from  persons  far  advanced  in  life,  have  been 
dictated  by  them,  in  substance,  and  partly  moulded,  so  far 
as  the  language  is  concerned,  by  another  hand.  But  in 
every  such  case,  the  manuscript  has  been  carefully  revised 
by  the  author,  before  receiving  his  signature,  so  that  it  is 
as  truly  his  own  as  if  the  writing  had  all  been  performed  by 
himself. 

There  is  one  circumstance  which  I  may  be  permitted  to 
mention  as  illustrative  of  the  importance  of  the  work  that 
has  occupied  me  so  long,  and  as  showing  how  we  are  all 
oorried  away  as  with  a  flood.  Of  about  five  hundred  and 
forty  individuals  who  have  contributed  to  this  work, 
seventy-nine  are  known  to  have  deceased,  and  fifty-two 
have  a  place  in  it  as  both  contributors  and  subjects.  Quite 
a  number  of  the  contributors  have  been  between  eighty 
and  ninety  years  of  age;  six  between  ninety  and  a 
hundred ;  and  one  has  actually  completed  his  centiuy .  Of 
those  who  have  passed  ninety,  four  still  survive,  retaining 
almost  the  intellectual  vigoiu*  of  middle  age.  This  host 
of  veterans,  so  many  of  whom  have  gone  to  mingle  in 
other  scenes,  have  freely  imparted  to  me  their  recollections 
of  their  early  contemporaries  and  associates, — ^which  must 
otherwise  soon  have  perished,  but  which  may  now  be  pre- 
served for  the  benefit  of  posterity. 

I  submit  this  work  to  the  public  with  unaffected  diffi- 
dence.    It  has  been  accomplished  in  connection  with  the 
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duiies  of  a  large  pastoral  charge,  which  1  have  always 
held  paramount  to  any  other  claims  or  engagements ;  but  I 
have  nevertheless  given  myself  all  the  time  necessary  to 
do  the  best  in  my  power.  I  know  well  how  delicate  a 
matter  it  is  to  write  the  lives  of  men,  however  distinguished^ 
whose  relatives  or  descendants  still  live,  to  scrutinize  every 
sentence  with  the  jealousy  of  conjugal,  or  fraternal,  or  filial 
affection.  I  can  only  say  that,  whatever  mistakes  I  may 
have  committed,  I  have  not  intentionally  said  or  allowed 
to  be  said  any  thing  to  misrepresent  the  dead  or  wound  the 
living.  In  the  delineation  of  character  I  have  generally 
been  obliged  to  rely  on  the  judgment  of  others ;  but  I  have 
taken  care  that  they  should  be  persons  on  whom  I  could 
afford  to  rely,  and  who,  for  the  most  part,  have  so  wide  and 
excellent  a  reputation,  that  the  public  will  not  be  slow  to 
receive  their  testimony.  I  am  willing  to  hope  that  the 
work  will  not  be  found  essentially  wanting  in  this  respect, 
in  delicacy  on  the  one  hand  or  fidelity  on  the  other. 

I  close  this  greatest  labour  of  my  life  with  devout  grati- 
tude to  Him  who  has  given  me  health  and  all  the  requisite 
fiEusilities  to  perform  it.  I  profier  my  grateful  salutations  to 
the  friends  who  have  assisted  me  by  their  contributions,  or 
encouraged  me  by  their  good  wishes ;  and,  as  for  those  who 
are  gone,  I  would  fain  breathe  an  expression  of  thankful- 
ness toward  their  graves.  May  this  work,  which,  from  its 
great  number  of  deceased  contributors,  takes  on  almost 
the  form  of  a  posthumous  publication,  survive  as  a  witness 
for  the  ministry  of  past  generations,  long  after  the  last  hand 
that  helped  to  mould  it  shall  have  turned  to  dust. 

Albart,  AuauBT  11,  1856. 
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Congregationalism  may  be  said  to  have  been  bom  in  England,  to  liavo 
passed  some  of  its  earliest  years  in  Holland,  and  to  have  migrated  to  these 
Western  Shores  in  the  Mayflower ;  and  though  this  is  not  the  only  country 
in  which  it  exists,  it  is  that  probably  in  which  it  has  reached  its  most  vigor- 
ous  maturity. 

It  is  well  known  that  though  the  Congregational  is  ts,  as  a  distinct  sect, 
originated  with  Robert  Browne,  from  whom  they  took  the  name  of  Brown- 
ists,  yet  their  principles  were  so  materially  modified  under  John  Robinson, 
that  he,  especially  in  view  of  the  relation  ho  sustained  to  the  Plymouth 
Church,  may  be  considered  as  the  father  of  at  least  New  Englajid  Congre- 
gationalism. It  is  proper  therefore  to  look  to  the  church  at  Leyden,  as  the 
legitimate  exponent  of  those  principles  by  which  New  England  Congrega- 
tionalLsts  were  originall}'  distinguished. 

In  regard  to  their  doctrinal  views,  they  were  thoroughly  Calvinistic ; 
though  their  venerable  pastor  did  not  fiiil  to  remind  the  first  emigrants,  in 
his  &rewell  address,  that  even  **  that  great  man  of  God,"  John  Calvin,  **  saw 
not  all  things."  The  points  which  gave  to  them  their  distinctive  character, 
relate  to  Church  Government  and  the  Sacraments ;  and  they  are  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

That  no  church  ought  to  consist  of  more  members  than  can  conveniently 
meet  together  for  worship  and  discipline — that  any  church  of  Christ  is  to 
consist  only  of  such  as  appear  to  believe  in  and  obey  Him — that  any  compe- 
tent number  of  such  have  a  right,  when  conscience  obliges  them,  to  form 
themselves  into  a  distinct  church — that  this  incorporation  is  by  some  contract 
or  covenant,  express  or  implied — that,  being  thus  incorporated,  they  have  a 
right  to  choose  their  own  officers— that  these  ofiiccrs  are  Pastors  or  Teaching 
EHers,    Ruling    Elders,    and  Deacons — that    Elders,    being   chosen    and 

*  At  the  timo  when  I  expeeted  to  introdnce  each  series  of  sketches  with  a  regalar  history  of 
the  doicmiinKtioiif  I  applied  to  the  yenorable  Dr.  Emerson,  lat-o  Profer«>r  of  Church  History 
m  the  Andorer  Thedogieal  fieminary,  to  write  for  me  tho  History  of  the  Congregational  Chureh ; 
aad  he  kindly  oompliM  with  my  roqacst  in  a  very  elaborate  and  well  digested  sketch  of  the 
ihiMWiliialUm  fnnn  iti  oririn  to  the  present  time.  As,  however,  I  snbscqnently  found  it  impoi- 
dUe  to  eany  out  my  omnal  purpose,  I  have  not  been  able  fully  to  avail  myself  of  tho  reealt 
tf  Ui  emfU  labouiy  though  I  have  appropriated  not  a  little  from  it,  espooially  in  regard  to 
th»  otlglBal  eOMtllBtloD,  the  preeent  polity,  and  the  numerical  strength  of  the  denominatkm. 
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orduned,  have  no  power  to  rule  the  chnroh,  bat  by  consent  of  the  breth- 
ren— that  all  Elders  and  all  Gharohes  are  equal  in  respect  of  powers  and 
priyileges — that  Baptism  is  to  be  administered  to  visible  believers  and  their 
infimt  children,  and  no  others — that  the  Lord's  Supper  is  to  be  received  sit- 
ting at  the  table — that  ecclesiastical  censures  are  wholly  spiritual,  and  not  to 
be  accompanied  with  temporal  penalties — that  no  days  are  to  be  regarded  as 
holy  but  the  Christian  Sabbath,  though  it  is  proper  to  observe  occasionally 
days  of  Fasting  and  Thanksgiving — that  all  human  inventions  or  impositions 
in  religion  are  to  be  discarded. 

The  same  views  of  Christian  doctrine  which  were  brought  hither  by  the 
original  Colonists,  were,  after  a  few  years,  authoritatively  embodied  in  the 
Cambridge  Platform,  and,  at  a  still  later  period,  in  the  Saybrook  Platform, — 
both  of  which  are  still,  in  some  sense,  recognised  standards,  though  both 
have  lost,  in  a  great  degree,  their  practical  force.  The  common  impression 
seems  to  be,  that,  for  the  first  century  after  the  landing  at  Plymouth,  there 
was  little  or  no  difference  of  doctrinal  views  among  the  ministers  of  New 
England ;  but  those  who  will  take  pains  to  examine  some  of  the  old  contro- 
versial pamphlets  published  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
will  find  that  there  was  the  germ  of  a  **  liberal "  party  even  at  that  early 
period,  and  that  the  stricter  Calvinists  had  begun  to  detect  signs  of  defection, 
which  they  regarded  as  of  portentous  import.  It  was  not,  however,  till 
after  the  great  Whitefieldian  revival,  about  1740,  that  there  could  be  said  to 
be  two  distinctly  recognised  parties  in  the  Church, — the  Calvinistic  and  the 
Aiminian :  the  distinction  had  indeed  previously  existed,  but  the  revival  ope- 
imted  as  a  practical  test  to  render  it  more  palpable.  A  few  years  after  this 
Dr.  May  hew  advanced  a  step  beyond  Arminianism,  to  Arianism  ;  and  though 
possibly  he  was  not  the  first  of  the  New  England  clergy  to  hold  that  systeu 
of  opinions,  he  was  the  first  openly  to  avow  it.  But  from  that  time  till  the 
olose  of  the  century,  he  stood  nearly  alone  as  an  advocate  of  Arianism, — the 
liberal  party  a$  a  body  still  being  Trinitarian  Arminians.  During  this 
period,  the  Calvinists  and  Arminians,  though  regarding  each  other  with  .some 
.  degree  of  shyness,  were  not  formally  separated,  but  were  in  the  habit,  for 
the  most  part,  of  occasionally  exchanging  pulpits,  and  performing  other  acts 
ef  Christian  and  ministerial  fellowship.  It  was  not  till  the  **  liberal  '*  party 
became  avowedly  Unitarian  that  the  lines  between  the  two  parties  were  so 
diatinctly  drawn  as  to  prevent  an  interchange  of  official  labours ;  and  this 
wtB  by  80  gradual  a  process  that  it  was  not  easy  to  mark  either  its  commence- 
ment or  its  termination. 

About  the  time  that  the  Arminian  party  began  to  be  prominent,  the  views 
of  the  Calvinistic  party  became  considerably  modified  through  the  influence  of 
tke  elder  Edwards ;  and  still  more,  at  a  somewhat  later  period,  by  the  teach- 
iun  of  Bellamy  and  Hopkins.  The  result  at  which  these  eminent  men  seem 
to  have  aimed,  was  to  justify  more  effectually  than  had  been  done  before  the 
dealings  of  Ood  with  men,  and  to  impress  sinners  more  deeply  with  a  sense 
of  their  dependance  and  obligation.    Of  the  same  school  substantially,  but 
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liter  still,  were  Dr.  Charles  Baekos  and  Dr.  Smalley,  who  did  much,  espe- 
cially as  theological  teachers,  to  mould  the  Theology  of  New  England.  Then 
there  was  Dr.  Burton,  the  leader  in  the  "  Taste  scheme,"  and  Dr.  Emmons, 
the  champion  of  the  '*  Exercise  scheme,"  and  Dr.  Spring,  also  a  man  of  great 
aeuteness  and  power,  whose  sympathies  are  understood  to  have  been  mainly 
with  the  latter — each  of  these  exerted  a  controlling  influence  over  many.inindK. 
But  there  were  Doctors  Hemmenway  and  Lathrop, — both  of  them  able 
and  accomplished  Divines,  who  looked  coldly  on  the  innovations  of  the  then 
new  school,  and  preferred  to  repose  in  a  system,  which  was  considered  by 
many  as  of  a  somewhat  milder  character.  President  Dwight,  whose  writings, 
among  Trinitarian  Gongregationalists,  are  of  standard  authority,  dissents 
from  his  illustrious  grand&ther,  President  Edwards,  at  least  in  sumc  of 
his  yiews  of  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin.  Dr.  Woods'  Theological  Lec- 
tures, which  have  appeared  more  recently,  and  which  arc  destined  to  exert 
a  powerful  influence  in  print,  as  they  have  done  already  in  the  delivery,  are 
very  nearly  of  the  Edwardean  type.  Within  the  last  thirty  yearn,  it  scarcely 
need  be  stated  that  there  has  been,  on  the  part  of  some,  a  greater  diverg- 
ency than  before  from  some  of  the  views  of  the  New  England  Others,  and 
on  the  part  of  others,  a  more  vigorous  effort  to  repair  or  restore  the  ancient 
landmarks. 

In  addition  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  Church  polity  already  noticed, 
as  recognised  by  Robinson's  church,  ^ere  were  some  subordinate  doctrines 
and  customs,  which  helped  to  give  to  the  early  Congregational  is  ts  their  dis- 
tinctive  character.  They  believed  that  in  every  completely  organized  church, 
there  should  be  a  Pastor,  Teacher,  Ruling  Elder,  and  Deacons.  It  devolved 
on  the  Pastor  to  inculcate  the  duties  and  present  the  consolations  of  religion ; 
on  the  Teacher  to  expound  and  defend  the  doctrines;  on  the  Ruling  Elder 
to  assist  the  Pastor  in  the  government  of  the  church, — particularly  to  watch 
over  the  members,  to  prepare  and  bring  forward  all  cases  of  discipline,  to 
visit  and  pray  with  the  sick,  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  Pastor  and  Teacher, 
to  pray  with  the  Congregation  and  expound  the  Scriptures ;  and  on  the  Dea- 
cons to  provide  for  the  Lord's  table  and  care  for  the  poor. 

The  mode  of  conferring  licensure  to  preach,  as  well  as  ordination,  was 
mnch  less  formal  and  well  deflned  than  it  became  in  after  years.  Whenever 
a  young  man  had  finished  his  College  studies,  if  he  considered  himself  as 
qualified,  and  could  find  some  friendly  gentleman  in  the  ministry  to  intro- 
duce him  in  the  pulpit,  he  began  to  preach,  without  any  examination  or 
recommendation  from  any  body  of  ministers  or  churches.  In  ordination, 
the  vote  of  the  church  was  regarded  as  the  essential  thing ;  and  the  imposi- 
tion of  hands  was  by  the  Ruling  Elders,  or,  in  their  absence,  by  the  common 
brethren.    Ruling  Elders  were  ordained  with  no  less  solemnity  than  Pastors. 

The  oflice  of  Ruling  Eider  gradually  died  out  of  the  Congregational 
Churches ;  and,  as  a  substitute  for  it,  most  churches  have  Standing  Commit- 
tees, whose  duty  it  is  to  institute  discipline  with  public  offenders,  and  to  aid 
tike  pastor  in  examining  candidates  for  admission  into  the  church ;  but  they 
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possess  only  an  advisory  power.  The  ordination,  dismission,  and  deposition 
of  ministers  are  now  by  oonncils  invited  from  the  churches.  Where  Conso- 
ciations exist,  these  bodies  are  the  standing  councils  for  the  consociated 
ohnrches,  and  consist  of  the  pastors  and  delegates  of  the  churches.  In  other 
churches,  the  councils  are  formed  by  the  pastors  and  delegates  of  the  churches 
whose  aid  is  requested. 

The  Cambridge  Platform,  adopted  by  the  Synod  convened  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Massachusetts,  in  1648,  provides  only  for  councils  selected  for  the 
oooasion,  and  bears  more  the  aspect  of  independency, — as  their  decisions  are 
only  advisory.  The  Saybrook  Platform,  adopted  by  a  Synod  of  Connecticut 
in  1708,  provides  for  Consociations  with  jurisdiction  over  the  churches  and 
pastors,  but  allows  each  Consociation  to  make  such  by-laws  as  it  pleases.  A 
Consociation  generally  includes  from  five  to  twenty  contiguous  churches ; 
but  no  church  is  bound  to  join  the  Consociation  or  to  continue  with  it. 

Connected  with  each  Consociation  is  an  Association,  which  consists  of  the 
pastors  of  the  consociated  churches,  and  whose  chief  duty  is  to  institute  dis- 
cipline with  their  offending  brethren,  when  needful,  and  bring  them  for  trial 
before  the  Consociation,  which  commonly  meets  for  business  once  a  year, 
and  may  bo  called  together  at  any  time  by  the  Moderator  for  the  ordination 
of  a  pastof  or  other  purposes.  The  Association  have  other  duties,  particu- 
larly the  examination  and  licensure  of  candidates  for  the  ministry.  There  is 
also  a  General  Associatidn  which  consists  of  delegates  from  the  District 
Assooiations,  and  meets  annually  as  a  medium  of  friendly  intercourse  for  the 
oknrohes  with  each  other,  and  with  other  ecclesiastical  bodies.  District  and 
Gheneral  Associations  exist  also  in  States  and  regions  where  no  Consociations 
haye  been  formed ;  but  they  have  no  immediate  connection  with  the  disci- 
pline of  the  churches.  Bodies,  under  other  names,  also  exist  for  the  like 
purposes  of  intercourse, — as  the  General  Conference  of  Maine,  the  General 
Consociation  of  Rhode  Island,  and  the  General  Conventions  of  Vermont 
and  Wisconsin. 

The  union  of  Church  and  State,  by  which  Oongregationalbm  became  the 
established  religion  in  each  of  the  four  Colonies  at  their  first  settlement, 
ousts  no  longer,  except  in  the  records  of  the  past.  Like  the  rest  of  Christ- 
endom, the  New  England  fathers  thought  it  incumbent  on  them  to  incorpo- 
rate the  Church  with  the  State  in  some  form ;  and  they  aimed  to  accomplish 
it  in  what  they  oonsidered  at  once  the  most  thorough  and  the  least  dangerous 
mode, — namely,  by  restricting  the  civil  franchise  to  the  members  of  the 
Church  in  full  communion.  But  the  experiment  proved  fraught  with  evil. 
Complaints  from  those  who  were  required  to  pay  taxes,  but  were  debarred 
from  any  share  in  the  government,  became  so  loud  and  troublesome  that  in 
1657  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  called  a  Synod  for  advice  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  another  in  1662.  In  reply  to  questions  from  the  Legislature,  both 
Synods  answered  that  baptized  persons  of  discreet  lives,  upon  publicly  giv- 
ing their  assent  to  the  Faith  and  Covenant  of  the  Church,  had  a  right  to  all 
the  privileges  of  church  members,  (including  the  baptism  of  their  children,) 
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except  that  of  the  Lord's  Sapper,  for  which  evidence  of  personal  pietj  wts 
still  required.  By  this  expedient,  called  the  Half-waj  Covenant,  the  harrier 
was  removed  in  respect  to  men  of  this  description.  Great  commotion  in  the 
chorohes,  however,  was  excited  bj  the  decision,  not  only  in  lUussachusetts 
bill  in  the  other  Colonies,  and  many  of  the  churches  refused  to  adopt  it,  and 
thus  excited  the  nge  of  some  ambitious  spirits  who  were  still  kept  from 
office* 

As  another  feature  of  the  Establishment,  men  of  all  denominations  were 
taxed  for  the  support  of  Congregational  worship ;  but  at  length  those  of 
other  denominations  had  their  taxes  remitted,  on  producing  evidence  of  hav- 
ing paid  for  the  support  of  their  own  preachers ;  and  finally,  the  last  vestige 
of  this  policy  was  destroyed,  when,  in  the  year  1833,  Massachusetts,  the  last 
to  adopt  completely  the  voluntary  principle,  repealed  all  her  laws  for  invol- 
untary contributions  to  the  support  of  religion.  This  revolution  was 
strongly  opposed  by  some,  and  greatly  feared  by  many,  but  now  is  rejoiced 
in  by  all. 

Though  the  Congregationalists  have  always  been  the  principal  denomina- 
tion in  New  England,  they  extended  little  beyond  New  England,  till  about 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century.  Those  who  migrated  West  or 
South,  generally  connected  themselves  with  Presbyterian  churches,  and  thus 
their  Congregationalism  became  absorbed  in  Presbyterianism.  That  the  two 
denominations  might  co-exist  in  the  same  field  to  the  greater  advantage,  a 
Plan  of  Union  was  adopted  between  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian church  in  the  United  States  and  the  General  Association  of  Connecticut, 
whereby  Congregational  Churches  were  allowed  to  be  connected  with  Pres- 
byteries, and  to  have  a  representation  by  lay  delegates  in  all  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church  Courts.  This  Plan  was  discarded  by  the  Old  School  General 
Assembly  in  18 .:? ;  and,  though  still  recognised  by  the  New  School  Assem- 
bly, it  is  understood  that  it  finds  little  favour,  either  with  them  or  the  Con- 
gregationalists, and  is  probably  destined  to  a  speedy  and  final  abrogation. 

In  latter  years,  Congregationalism  has  been  rapidly  extending  itself,  and 
ban  now  gained  a  footing  in  all  the  Middle,  and  Western,  and  some  of  the 
South  Western,  States.  In  1855,  there  were  in  Maine  two  hundred  and 
thirty  churches ;  in  New  Hampshire,  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven ;  in  Ver- 
mont, one  hundred  and  ninety-five ;  in  Massachusetts,  four  hundred  and  fiftj- 
une ;  in  Rhode  Island,  twenty-two ;  in  Connecticut,  two  hundred  and 
eighty;  in  all  thirteen  hundred  and  sixty-five.  And  in  Now  York,  there 
were  three  hundred  and  ninety ;  in  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  seventeen;  in  Ohio,  two  hundred  and  eighteen;  in  Indi- 
ana, sixteen ;  in  Illinois,  a  hundred  and  thirty- three  ;  in  Michigau,  a  hun- 
dred and  one ;  in  Wisconsin,  a  hundred  and  twenty-six  ;  in  Iowa,  sixty -six ; 
in  Minnesota,  four;  in  Oregon,  five;  in  Californui,  eight;  in  Kansas,  one; 
in  Canada,  sixty-nine ; — in  all  eleven  hundred  and  fifty-four  ;  and  including 
those  of  New  England,  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninctecii.  The  num- 
ber of  settled  ministers  is  sixteen  hundred  and  forty-three;  of  those  with- 
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•ut  ohtfge,  four  hundred  and  seventy-nine ;  in  all,  two  thousand,  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two. 

As  tSe- •Congregational  body  has,  in  latter  years,  been  divided  into  two 
distinct  braxAihes,  Trinitarian  and  Unitarian,  thus  forming  in  &ct  two  differ- 
ent denominations,  having  little  sympathy  with  each  other,  and  as  this  divi- 
non  was  the  result  of  a  silent  and  gradual  process  extended  through  a  long 
series  of  years,  I  have  not  found  it  easy  to  determine  on  which  side  of  the 
line  some  of  my  subjects  legitimately  belong.  My  general  rule,  however, 
has  been,  to  consider  those  as  Trinitarians,  concerning  whom  I  have  been 
able  to  find  no  evidence  that  they  did  not  accept  the  commonly  received  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity ;  and  in  the  one  or  two  cases  which  may  possibly  be  con- 
sidered as  exceptions  from  this,  I  have  been  influenced  ]>y  the  consideration 
that  they  always  remained  in  connection  with  orthodox  churches  and  were  in 
constant  fellowship  with  orthodox  ministers. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  some  of  the  statements  which  historic  fidelity 
required  to  be  made  in  regard  to  that  state  of  things  which  brought  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers  to  this  country,  may  seem  invidious  in  their  bearing  upon  the 
Episcopal  Church ;  but  it  woulc^be  a  poor  compliment  to  the  candour  of  that 
respectable  denomination  to  suppose  that  such  an  idea  could  occur  to  them, 
and  an  equally  poor  compliment  lo  the  justice  of  any  other  denomination  to 
suppose  that  they  should  imagine  that  there  was  any  good  reason  for  it. 
The  tmth  is,  if  each  of  the  older  denominations,  as  it  now  exists,  were  to  be 
held  responsible  for  all  the  unreasonable  or  intolerant  acts  that  make  part  of 
its  early  history,  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  would  be  able  to  cast  the  first 
stone.  It  was  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  not  the  spirit  of  any  denomination, 
as  such,  to  which  these  unchristian  developments  are  to  be  referred ;  and  it 
were  better  that  all  the  denominations,  instead  of  reproaching  each  other 
with  what  may  have  been  amiss  in  the  conduct  of  their  fcithers,  should  be 
thankful  to  that  gracious  Providence  which  has  cast  their  own  lot  at  a  period, 
and  in  a  region,  in  which  the  principles  of  religious  liberty  are  understood 
and  reduced  to  practice. 
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It  may  possibly  strike  some,  as  at  least  of  doubtful  propriety,  that  a 
work  that  professes  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  American  clerical 
biography,  should  find  its  first  subject  iu  an  individual  who  never  set 
foot  on  American  ground.  This  impression,  however,  will  hardly  remain, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  John  Robinson  was  not  only  one  of  the  fathers 
of  the  Congregational  body,  but  the  actual  pastor  of  the  first  Congrega- 
tional church  planted  in  this  country ;  that  he  always  kept  an  eye  upon 
his  brethren  after  their  removal,  often  refreshing  them  with  his  affection- 
ate salutations  and  wise  and  faithful  counsels ;  that,  as  long  as  he  lived, 
he  cherished  the  desire  and  expectation  of  joining  them ;  that,  after  his 
death,  his  family  actually  came  hither  and  lived  and  died ;  and  that  he  is 
probably  represented  here  by  some  of  his  descendants  to  this  day.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  Congregational  Church  in  America  is  surely  enti- 
tled to  place  him  at  the  head  of  her  ministry. 

JoBX  Robinson  was  born  in  one  of  the  midland  counties  of  England, 
(probably  Lincolnshire)  in  the  year  1575.  He  entered  the  University  of 
Cambridge  in  1592 ;  and  was  a  member  of  either  Emanuel  College,  or 
the  College  of  Corpus  Christi — the  evidence,  however,  seems  to  prepon- 
derate in  favour  of  the  latter.  It  was  during  his  connection  with  the 
University,  and  probably  under  the  preaching  of  the  Rev.  William  Perkins, 
in  eminent  Puritan  divine,  that  he  was  first  brought  to  feel  the  power  of 
religion.  He  was  admitted  to  a  Fellowship  in  the  College,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  received  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1599. 

Having  finished  his  course  at  the  University,  he  proceeded  to  Norfolk, 
iod  began  his  ministerial  labours  in  the  vicinity  of  Norwich.  Being  at  this 
time  a  Puritan  only,  he  officiated  in  the  Established  Church.  But  he 
began  soon  to  modify  or  omit  some  of  the  prescribed  ceremonies,  in  accom- 
modation to  his  scruples, — which  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Ecclesi- 
utical  authorities ;  and  at  no  distant  period  he  was  suspended  temporarily 
from  his  clerical  functions.  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  was  ever  fully 
inducted  into  a  'Miving,"  or  whether  he  ever  submitted  to  the  regulations 
necessary  for  **full  orders." 

On  being  suspended  by  the  Bishop,  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Norwich, 
where,  in  a  very  quiet  way,  he  collected  a  congregation  of  Puritan 
worshipers,  who  attended  his  ministrations,  even  at  the  hazard  of  being 
fined  and  imprisoned.  His  mind  was  still  perplexed  respecting  his  duty 
in, relation  to  the  Church.  It  is  evident  that,  though  suspended,  he  was 
not  yet  prepared  to  sacrifice  his  position  in  connection  with  the  Estab- 
lishment. He  hoped  that  there  might  be  greater  indulgence  towards 
non-conformity,  and  that  perhaps  he  might  find  a  place  as  chaplain  in 
some  public  institution,  or  secure  some  private  building,  by  lease,  in 
which  he  might  conduct  the  worship  of  God,  agreeably  to  the  dictates  of 
his  own  conscience.  Bat  having  failed  in  one  or  two  applications,  and 
despairing  at  length  of  any  thing  that  should  be  more  in  accordance  with 

*  Aihfton*!  Memoir,  prefixed  to  his  works. 
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bis  wislies,  he  resolved  to  carry  out  fully  his  puritanical  principles,  and 
separate  himself  altogether  from  the  Church  in  which  he  had  been  boru 
and  educated,  and  had  for  a  time  served  as  a  minister. 

Mr.  Robinson  left  Norwich  in  1604,  really,  if  not  avowedly,  a  Sepa- 
ratist. He  is  supposed  to  have  visited  Cambridge  immediately  after,  for 
the  purpose  of  resigning  his  Fellowship  in  the  College,  and  taking  leave 
of  his  Puritan  friends  and  former  associates.  He  then  proceeded  to 
Lincolnshire  and  the  adjacent  parts,  where  he  found  a  considerable  num- 
ber who,  like  himself,  had  quitted  the  National  Establishment,  and  con- 
stituted themselves  into  a  church,  solemnly  covenanting  with  the  Lord 
and  with  each  other  '*  to  walk  in  all  his  ways  made  known,  or  to  be  luado 
known,  unto  them,  according  to  their  best  endeavours,  whatever  ilf  shouLl 
cost  them."  This  transaction  is  generally  believed  to  have  taken  placo 
in  the  year  1602,  when  Mr.  Smyth  and  Mr.  Clyfton  became  associated  in 
the  pastoral  care  of  the  church. 

When  Mr.  Robinson  cast  in  his  lot  with  these  people,  their  numbers 
had  80  far  increased  that  it  was  thought  best  that  they  should  form  two 
distinct  churches;  Mr.  Smyth  becoming  the  solo  pastor  of  the  one,  and 
Mr.  Clyfton,  of  the  other.  Mr.  Robinson  was  soon  chosen  Mr.  Clyfton's 
assistant,  and  as  both  the  pastors  soon  removed  to  Holland,  Mr.  R. 
remained  and  became  Mr.  C.*s  successor  in  office;  though  a  considerable 
portion  of  Mr.  C.'s  flock  accompanied  him. 

As  the  state  of  things  became  constantly  more  adverse  to  non-conformists, 
and  especiaUy  Separatists,  Mr.  Robinson,  with  his  church,  resolved,  after  a 
few  months,  to  follow  their  companions  to  the  United  Provinces,  where  there 
was  something  at  least  approaching  to  religious  freedom.  After  having  made 
two  or  three  unsuccessful  attempts  thus  to  expatriate  themselves, — being 
met  in  each  case  by  the  vigilant  activity  of  the  pursuivants, — they  finally 
accomplished  their  purpose,  and  arrived  in  Holland  in  1608.  They  forth- 
with united  with  their  former  companions  who  had  settled  at  Amst<;rdam, 
and  with  them  became  associated  with  the  original  members  of  the  English 
church  in  that  city,  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Johnson  and  Ainsworth. 
Mr.  Robinson,  having  now  no  pastoral  charge,  was  obliged  to  betake  himself 
to  some  secular  employment  for  a  support ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  he 
was  relieved  fully  from  this  necessity  at  any  subsequent  period. 

The  church  at  Amsterdam,  owing  to  some  irregular  proceedings  on  tlie 
part  of  Mr,  Smyth  and  a  few  others,  had  become  greatly  embroiled,  and 
Mr.  Robinson  and  his  friends,  after  residing  there  about  a  year,  resolved 
to  escape  from  the  tumultuous  scene,  by  seeking  a  new  home  in  Leyden. 
Accordingly,  in  1609,  they  settled,  by  permission  of  the  authorities,  in 
that  **fair  and  beautiful  city;''  though  it  was  at  considerable  worldly 
disadvantage  that  they  made  the  change. 

Mr.  Robinson's  first  object,  when  settled  at  Leyden,  was  to  find  a  suitable 
place  for  public  worship ;  and,  for  a  time  at  least,  he  is  supposed  to  have 
preached  in  his  own  hired  house,  and  afterwards  in  some  public  hall.  The 
arrangements  for  worship  being  completed,  the  church  was  reorganized,  and 
Mr.  R.  received  from  the  members  a  call  to  become  their  pastor,  and  was 
ordained  by  the  church  itself.  The  fact  of  his  not  having  received  **  full 
orders  "  in  the  Church  of  England  might  be  a  reason  for  this ;  but  doubtless 
a  still  stronger  reason  was,  that  he  regarded  the  ministry  of  that  Church  as 
**  a  false  ministry,"  in  consequence  of  its  being  derived  from  the  Church  of 
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Home,  and  therefore  to  be  repudiated  by  all  who  separated  from  her  com- 
mnnion.  William  Brewster,  at  whose  house  the  brethren  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  hold  their  meetings  in  England,  was  set  apart  as  ruling  elder  at 
the  same  time  that  Mr.  R.  was  constituted  pastor. 

Being  now  settled  over  his  flock,  he  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  their 
interests,  and  engaged  with  fresh  zeal  in  tlie  prosecution  of  his  thccdogical 
EtndieSy — at  the  same  time  attending  the  lectures  of  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent professorB  in  the  University.  He  became  eventually  one  of  it.s  mem- 
bers ;  though  not  till  after  he  had  resided  there  six  years.  This  placed  him 
beyond  the  control  of  the  town  magistrates,  and  entitled  him  to  receive,  free 
of  town  and  state  duties,  half  a  tun  of  beer  every  month,  and  about  ton  gal- 
lons of  wine  every  three  months. 

The  controversy  between  Calvinists  and  Arminians  was  rife  at  this  period  ; 
and  Mr.  Kobinson  seems  to  have  bestowed  upon  it  much  attention.  Uo  took 
strongly  the  Calvinistio  side ;  and  on  one  or  two  points,  i)articularly  that  of 
DiTine  agency  in  respect  to  moral  evil,  he  was  regarded  as  holding  rather 
extreme  views.  He  was  earnestly  solicited  by  several  professors  to  engage 
publicly  in  a  doctrinal  discussion  with  Kpiscopius,  one  of  the  great  Arminian 
lights  of  that  day;  and  though  he,  at  first,  modestly  declined,  from  a  sense  of 
incompetency,  yet  he  finally  yielded  to  the  urgeut  demands  that  were  made 
npon  him,  and  the  discussion  was  prosecuttnl  with  groat  vigour  for  three  days. 
His  friends  claimed  for  him  a  signal  victory ;  and  it  i.s  more  than  probable 
that  the  opposite  party  made  a  similar  claim  in  behalf  of  their  champion. 

After  residing  some  years  at  Leyden,  Mr.  Kobinson  and  his  friends  began 
to  look  abroad  for  some  more  promining  field,  and  some  more  desirable  home. 
His  labours  were  necessarily  restricted  to  the  people  of  his  charge.  The 
difference  of  language  was  found  an  insuperable  barrier  to  progress.  The 
Batch  functionaries,  though  ready  to  allow  to  hiiu  the  full  exorcise  of  his 
office  among  his  own  people,  frowned  upon  all  attempts  to  proselyte  the 
natives.  Their  numbers  also  were  gradually  diminishing — their  young  men, 
finding  little  occupation  at  Leyden,  were  enlisting  into  the  army  or  navy, 
while  other  young  persons  were  intermarrying  with  Dutch  families,  and  thus 
rapidly  losing  their  native  language  and  manners.  Having  impoverished 
themselves  in  their  removal  from  England,  they  found  it  difficult  to  <ibtaiu 
the  necessary  means  of  subsistence  And  last,  though  not  loast,  the  gross 
immorality  that  prevailed,  especially  the  desecration  of  the  Sabbath,  awak- 
ened in  the  more  serious  part  of  the  people  a  desire  to  escjipo  so  eontainina- 
ting  an  influence,  and  to  breathe  a  purer  and  more  congenial  atiiiosjdiere. 

Various  places  were  proposed  as  desirable  settlements ;  ])ut  A'irginia  was, 
on  the  whole,  thought  preferable,  provide<l  tlioy  might  be  allowed  to  origi- 
nate a  new  colony  by  themselves,  and  establish  it  on  their  own  distinctive 
principles.  Mr.  Robinson  preached  on  the  peculiar  duties  then  devolving 
upon  them,  and  arranged  special  seasons  for  fasting  and  pniyer.  Two  m(;m- 
bcrs  of  the  church  (Carver  and  Cushman)  were  despatehod  to  England,  in 
behalf  of  the  company,  to  seek  permission  of  the  Khig  to  settle  in  some  part 
of  Virginia ;  and  though  the  negotiation,  owing  to  various  oircumstaneos, 
was  not  a  little  embarrassed  and  retarded,  the  desired  permission  was  at 
length  obtained.  When  the  agents  returned  and  made  their  favourable 
report,  a  day  of  humiliation,  thanksgiving  and  prayer  was  observed  in  reference 
to  the  interesting  circumstances  in  which  they  were  then  pbiccd.  At  the 
close  of  the  religions  exercises,  the  church  and  congregation  entcro«l  on  a  dis- 
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cussion  respecting  the  parties  that  should  go  first  to  the  new  settlement,  and 
prepare  for  the  reception  of  others ;  and  it  was  at  length  resolved  *^  that  it 
was  best  for  one  part  of  the  church  to  go  at  first,  and  the  other  to  stay  ;  viz, 
the  youngest  and  strongest  part  to  go ;  that  they  who  went  should  freely 
offer  themselves ;  that  if  the  major  part  went,  the  pastor  should  go  with 
them — ^if  not,  the  elder  only ;  that  if  the  Lord  should  frown  upon  their  pro- 
ceedings, then  those  that  went,  should  return,  and  the  brethren  that  remain- 
ed still  there,  should  assist  and  be  helpful  to  them ;  but  if  God  should  be 
pleased  to  favour  them  that  went,  then  they  also  should  endeavor  to  help 
over  such  as  were  poor  and  ancient  and  willing  to  come/*  The  volunteers 
for  the  adventure  being  in  the  minority,  Mr.  Brewster,  the  ruling  elder,  and 
assbtant  to  the  pastor,  was  appointed  to  take  the  ministerial  oversight  of  the 
emigrants,  until  Mr.  Robinson  or  some  pastor  from  England  should  join  them. 
The  arrangements  for  the  departure  of  the  emigrants  being  completed,  the 
whole  congregation  met  for  humiliation  and  prayer  on  the  21st  of  July, 
1620,  when  Mr.  Robinson  preached,  with  deep  emotion,  from  Ezra  VIII, 
21,  22.     The  close  of  his  discourse  is  thus  given  by  Mr.  Winslow  : — 

"  We  are  now  ere  long  to  part  anundcr.  and  the  Lord  knoweth  whether  ever  he  should 
Kve  to  see  our  fiusea again.  But  whether  the  Lord  had  appointed  it  or  not,  he  charged  us 
before  God  and  his  blessed  angels,  to  follow  him  no  further  than  he  followed  Christ;  end 
if  God  should  reveal  any  thing  to  ns  by  any  other  instrument  of  his,  to  be  as  ready  to 
receive  it,  as  ever  we  were  to  receive  any  truth  by  his  ministry;  for  he  was  verj-  confi- 
dent the  Lord  had  more  truth  and  light  yet  to  break  forth  oiit  of  his  holy  woni.  He 
took  occasion  also  miserably  to  beit-ail  the  state  and  condition  of  the  Kefonned  churches, 
who  were  come  to  a  period  in  religion,  and  would  go  no  further  than  the  instruments  of 
their  reformation.  As  for  example,  the  Lutherans,  they  could  not !«  drawn  to  go  beyond 
what  Luther  saw  ^  for  whate\-er  part  of  God's  will  he  had  further  ini}mrted  and  revealed 
to  Calvin,  they  will  rather  die  than  embrace  it.  And  so  also,  saith  ho.  you  see  the  Cal- 
Timsts,  they  stick  where  he  left  them,  a  misery  much  to  be  lamented;  for  though  they 
were  predons  shining  Ughts  in  their  times,  yet  God  had  not  revealed  his  whole  will  to 
them;  and  were  they  now  living,  saith  he,  they  would  be  as  ready  and  willing  to  embrace 
further  light,  as  that  they  had  received.  Here  also  he  put  us  in  mind  of  our  church 
covenant,  at  least  that  part  of  it  whereby  we  promise  and  covenant  with  (jo<l  and  one  with 
another  to  receive  whatsoever  light  or  truth  shall  be  made  known  to  us  from  his  written 
Word;  but  withal  exhorted  us  to  take  heed  what  we  received  for  truth,  and  well  to 
examine  and  compare  it  and  weigh  it  with  other  Scriptures  of  truth  l«cfore  we  received 
it.  For  saith  lie,  it  is  not  possible  the  Christian  world  should  come  so  lately  out  of  such 
thick  antichristian  darkness,  and  tliat  full  perfection  of  knowledge  should  break  forth  at 
once." 

"  Another  thing  he  commended  to  us  was,  that  wc  should  use  all  means  to  avoid  and 
•hake  off  the  name  of  Brownist ,  being  a  mere  nick-name  and  brand ,  to  make  religion  odious 
and  the  professors  of  it ,  to  the  ChrLstian  world.  And  to  that  end,  said  he.  I  should  l>e  glad 
if  some  godly  minister  would  go  over  with  you  before  my  coming;  for,  said  ho,  there  will  be 
DO  difierencc  between  the  unconformable  ministers  and  you,  when  they  come  to  the  practice 
of  the  ordinances  out  of  the  kingdom.  And  8i>  advised  us,  by  all  means,  to  endeavour  to 
dose  with  the  godly  party  of  the  kingdom  of  England,  and  rather  to  study  union  than 
division,  viz,  how  near  wc  might  possibly,  without  sin,  close  with  them,  than  in  the  least 
measure  to  affect  division  or  separation  from  them.  And  he  not  loth  to  take  another 
pastor  or  teacher,  saith  he;  for  that  tiock  that  hath  two  shepherds,  is  not  endangered, 
but  secured  by  it." 

The  next  day,  July  22d,  was  the  day  of  their  departure.  A  large  num- 
ber of  Christian  friends  from  Amsterdam  and  the  neighbouring  towns  assem- 
bled to  bid  them  farewell,  and  join  in  the  parting  supplications.  While  the 
emigrants  were  at  Southampton,  where  the  Mayflower  was  awaiting  thew, 
Mr.  Robinson  addressed  to  them  a  letter  abounding  in  tender  sentiments  and 
judicious  connsela.  On  the  return  of  the  Mayflower  to  England,  tidings  of 
the  safe  arrival  and  fiftyourable  settlement  of  the  pilgrims  were  conveyed  to 
Um,  and  were  received  with  the  liveliest  gratitude  and  joy.  He  continued 
tliroiigh  life  to  cheriah  towards  this  part  of  his  flock  the  warmest  aff^ection. 
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Mr.  Robinson  continued  his  labours  among  the  portion  of  his  flock  that 
remained  with  him,  until  his  death ;  though  he  never,  till  the  dose  of  life 
surrendered  the  hope  of  exercising  his  ministerial  functions,  at  least  for  a  few 
years,  among  his  Transatlantic  friends.  But  the  all-wise  Disposer  of  events 
had  ordained  otherwii»e.  On  Saturday,  the  22d  of  February,  1625,  he  was 
taken  ill,  but  preached  twice  on  the  fullowiug  day.  From  tliat  time  his 
strength  gradually  failed  until  the  1st  of  March — after  an  illness  of  eight 
days,  he  gently  passed  awa}-,  amidst  the  tears  and  prayers  of  a  devoted  flock. 
Not  only  his  own  people,  but  the  University  and  ministers  of  the  city,  and 
many  most  respectable  citizens,  followed  him  to  the  grave. 

3Ir.  Robinson  left  a  widow  and  two  sons — John  and  Isaac,  who  contin- 
ued to  reside  at  Leyden  a  few  3'ear8,  but  in  It) 29  or  1G30,  migrated  to  this 
country.  John  settled  at  or  near  Cape  Ann,  and  had  a  son  Abraham,  who 
died  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  two  years,  l.saac  settled  at  Scituate, 
where  he  was  a  freeman  in  103i];  removed  to  Barnstable  in  103U,  and  in  the 
years  1646  and  1651,  was  chosen  one  of  the  assistants  to  the  Governor. 
He  died  at  Barnstable,  more  than  ninety  years  of  age. 

Gov.  Bradford  writes  thus  concerning  Mr.  llobinson : — 

*'  lie  was  a  man  not  easily  to  lie  parallelcKl  for  uU  things,  wIkkc  singular  virtues  wo 
■haU  Dot  take  \x\ion  us  here  tu  dcNcribc.  NeitluT  ntt'd  we,  for  they  so  well  are  known 
both  by  frk^nda  and  enemies.  As  lie  was  a  man  learned  and  of  Hrlid  judgment ^  and  of  a 
quick  and  iharp  wit,  so  was  he  also  of  a  tender  conscienoc  and  very  siiurere  in  all  his 
ways:  a  hater  uf  hypocrisy  and  dissimulatiun,  and  wouUi  be  very  plain  with  his  best 
frlendfl.  lie  was  verj  courteous,  allable,  and  sociable  in  his  conversation,  and  towards 
his  own  people  esfjecially.  He  was  an  acute  and  ex]M.'rt  disputant ,  very  (luick  and  ready, 
azid  bad  much  bickering  with  the  Anuinians,  who  stood  more  in  fear  of  him  than  of  any 
in  the  Uuiversity.  lie  was  never  satisfied  in  himself  until  he  had  searched  any  cause  or 
argument  he  had  to  deal  in,  thoroughly  and  to  the  bottom;  and  we  have  heard  him 
flometlmes  ny  to  his  familiars  'tliat  many  times,  both  in  writhig  and  disputation,  he 
knew  lie  had  sufficiently  answered  others,  but  many  times  not  himself':  and  was  ever 
desirous  of  any  light,  and  the  more  able,  learned,  and  lioly  the  }H;rsons  were,  the  more 
he  denred  to  confer  and  reason  with  them.  He  was  very  profitable  in  his  ministry  and 
comfortable  to  his  ])eople.  He  was  much  lieloved  of  them,  and  as  loving  was  he  unto 
them,  and  entirely  sought  their  good  for  soul  and  boily. 

*'  Yea  such  was  the  mutual  love  and  reciprocal  res{iect  that  this  worthy  man  had  to  his 
flock,  and  his  flock  to  him,  tlmt  it  might  l»e  said  of  them,  as  it  was  once  siiid  of  that 
&moa9  emperor,  Marcus  Aurelins,  and  the  ]K'op1e  of  Home,  that  it  was  hard  to  judge 
whether  he  delighted  more  in  having  such  a  people,  or  they  in  having  such  a  |iastor. 
His  loTC  was  great  towards  them  and  his  cure  was  always  bent  for  their  Ite&t  good,  both 
lor  soul  and  liody.  For,  U'sides  his  singular  abilities  in  Divine  things,  wherein  he  excel- 
led, be  was  able  also  to  give  direction  in  civil  atlairSf  and  to  foresc^e  dang«'rs  and  incon- 
lenienees;  by  which  means  he  was  very  helpful  to  their  outward  estates ;  and  so  was  every 
way,  as  a  common  fkther  unto  them.  And  none  did  more  offend  him  than  those  that 
were  close  and  cleaving  to  themselves,  and  retired  from  the  common  croo<l ,-  as  also  such 
as  would  be  itifi*  and  rigid  in  matters  of  outward  onler,  and  inveigh  against  the  evils  of 
others,  and  yet  be  remiss  in  themselves,  and  not  so  careful  to  express  a  virtuous  conver- 
mtion.  Tbey,  in  like  manner,  had  ever  a  reverent  regard  unto  him,  and  had  him  in 
piecioiis  estimation  as  his  worth  and  wisdom  did  deserve ;  and  although  they  esteemed 
him  highly  whilst  he  lived  and  hiboured  among  them,  yet  nmch  more  after  his  death, 
when  thev  cime  to  feel  tlie  want  of  his  .^elp,  and  saw  by  woftil  experience,  what  a 
treasure  tney  had  lost,  to  the  grief  of  their  hearts  and  wounding  of  their  souls;  yes, 
Bocb  a  loa  as  they  saw  could  not  be  repaired." 

Hoombeck,  in  his  "Snmma  Controvcrsarium  "  says, 

"  John  Robinson  was  most  dear  to  us  while  ho  lived,  was  on  familiar  terms  with  the 
Leyden  theologians,  and  was  greatly  esteemed  by  them.  He  wrote,  moreover,  in  a 
variety  of  ways  against  the  Arminians;  and  was  the  frequent  opponent  and  bold  antago- 
nist of  Episoopius  hhoDSclf  In  the  University.*' 

Even  Baylie,  the  opponent  of  the  Independents,  while  denouncing  in  no 

meunred  tenna  the  whole  denomination  in   his   '^Dissuasives  against  the 

errors  of  the  Times,"  says — 
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'<  Bobinton  was  a  man  of  excellent  parts,  and  the  most  learned,  polished,  and  modest 
qiiiit  that  erer  separated  from  the  Cliarch  of  England. '' 

The  following  is  a  list  of  3Ir.  Robinson's  publications : — An  Answer  to  a 
Censorious  Epistle,  lt><')S.  A  Justification  of  Separation  from  the  Church 
of  England,  against  3Ir.  Bernard's  Invective,  entitled  the  Separatist's 
Schism,  1610.  Two  Letters  on  Chrbtian  Fellowship,  1011.  On  Religious 
Communion,  Private  and  Public,  1(514.  The  People's  Plea  for  the  Exerciao 
of  Prophecy,  1018.  Defence  of  the  Doctrine  Propounded  b}*  the  S}Tiod  of 
Dort,  1624.  Letter  to  the  Congregational  Church  in  Londou,  1624. 
Appeal  on  Truth's  Behalf,  1624.  A  Just  and  Necessar}'  Apology,  1625. 
Essays,  or  Observations  Divine  and  Mond,  1628.  On  the  Lawfulness  of 
Hearing  Ministers  in  the  Church  of  England,  1634.     A  Catechism,  1642. 

His  works  were  collected  and  publi^shed  in  three  volumes,  duodecimo,  with 
a  memoir  of  his  life.     London,  Ibbl. 
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1629—1630. 

Francis  Hiaoi5SON,  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Higginson,  was  born  in 
England,  in  the  year  1587.  He  received  the  degree  of  B.  A.,  in 
1609,  at  Jesus'  College,  and  the  degree  of  M.  A.,  in  1613,  at  St. 
Johns — ^both  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  About  two  years  after  leav- 
ing the  University,  he  became  the  minister  of  Claybrooke,  one  of  the  parishes 
in  Leicester.  Having  an  uncommonly  winning  address,  and  very  popular 
talente,  and  withal  being  deeply  imbued  with  the  evangelical  spirit,  he  soon 
aoqoired  great  influence  as  a  preacher ;  and  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  multi- 
tudes not  only  attending  earnestly  upon  his  minLstry,  but  apparently  much 
profited  by  it.  For  several  years  he  continued  to  conform,  without'scruple, 
to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Established  Church ;  but  having  formed 
an  acquaintance  with  Arthur  Hildersham  and  Thomas  Hooker,  he  became 
soon  after,  in  principle,  a  decided  non-conformist ;  the  consequence  of  which 
was  that  he  was  constrained  to  discontinue  the  exercise  of  his  ministry  in  the 
parish  church.  Nevertheless,  so  great  was  his  popularity  that  liberty  was 
procured  for  him  to  deliver  a  lecture  regularly  on  one  part  of  the  Lord's 
day ;  and  on  the  other  part  he  was  employed  as  an  assistant  to  an  aged  and 
infirm  minister.  He  was  now  supported  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of 
the  inhabitants ;  and  though  the  rest  of  the  ministers  in  the  place  all  contin- 
ued to  conform  to  the  Established  Church,  yet  they  invited  him  freely  into 
their  pulpits,  so  long  as  they  could  do  so  without  putting  in  jeopardy  their  own 
good  standing.  Besides  preaching  successively  in  three  of  the  parish  churches 
in  Leicester,  he  preached  also  at  Belgrave,  a  mile  out  of  the  town.  These 
fiusilities  he  enjoyed  chiefly  through  the  indulgence  of  Dr.  Williams,  Bishop 
of  Linooln,  to  whose  diocese  Leicester  belonged  ;  but  it  was  only  for  a  short 
time  that  they  were  continued  to  him. 

lir.  Higginson,  previous  to  his  becoming  a  non-conformist,  seems  to  have 
been  more  careful  in  maintaining  the  discipline  of  the  Church  than  was  com- 

•  HathMr"!  UMfm^O^  Book  II.— Brook's  Lives  of  the  Paritans,  Vol.  II.— Collections  of  the  HU- 
toffiotl  SofltotyoT  MaaMfaosetts,  Vols.  I,  VI,  IX.— EUot's  and  AUcd's  Biojpraphical  Dictionaries.- 
Vtlfi  Aimals  of  Stlam. — ^Felt's  Memoir  of  Uigginson. 
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Bon,  though  not  more  bo  than  was  required  hj  tho  rubricks.  He  publicly 
arowed  the  principle  that  ignorant  and  »candalouH  pcrssons  arc  not  to  be  admit- 
ted to  the  Lord's  Supper ;  and  aa  far  as  he  could,  he  reduced  the  principle 
to  practice.  After  prejiching  on  tlie  text, — "  Give  not  tliat  which  in  holy 
unto  the  doge," — a  profane  aud  intemperate  man  approached  the  chancel  to 
receive  the  communion;  whereupon  he  deelured  that  he  would  not  administer  to 
him  the  sacramental  elements,  until  he  had  professed  his  repentance,  to  the 
Mitiafaction  of  the  congregation.  The  man  was  full  uf  resentment,  while  yet 
he  wa.H  keenly  awake  to  the  justice  of  the  rebuke ;  and,  according  to  Cotton 
Mather,  he  died  shortly  after,  in  an  agony  of  remorse. 

Mr.  Higginson's  hi^rh  reputation  procured  fur  him  the  oiler  of  several 
excellent  livings,  in  diifervnt  ])arts  uf  the  kingdom ;  but  hi.^  conscientious 
convictions  in  favour  of  non-conformity  forbade  his  accepting  them.  He 
Conducted  the  education  of  a  considerable  number  of  young  men  preparatory 
to  their  going  to  the  University,  some  of  whom  were  afterwards  much  dis- 
tinguished. In  the  exercise  of  that  spirit  of  benevolence  and  sympathy 
which  constituted  a  prominent  feature  of  his  character,  he  rendered  important 
aid  to  the  Protestant  exiles,  who  came  from  Bohemia  and  the  Palatinate,  when 
the  French  had  burned  their  cities,  and  well  nigh  deluged  their  land  with  blood. 

In  the  year  1G2^,  a  considerable  number  of  wealthy  and  worthy  merchants, 
having  obtained  a  charter  from  Charles  I.,  whereby  they  were  incoq>orated 
by  the  name  of  "  Tho  Governor  and  company  of  Massachusetts  Bay  in 
New  England,"  determined  to  send  over  a  company  to  commence  a  planta- 
tion there,  the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  llaving  been  informed  of  the 
straits,  to  which  Mr.  Higginson  was  now  reduced  by  reason  uf  his  non-con- 
fv>nnity,  they  despatched  messengers  to  him  to  invite  him  to  join  this  com- 
pany, promising  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  voyage.  These  two  persona 
came  one  day  to  3If.  Higginson *s  door,  and  with  loud  knocks,  cried  out, — 
*'  Where  is  Mr.  Higginson  ?  We  must  speak  with  Mr.  Higginson."  His 
wife,  not  doubting  that  the  officials  uf  the  government  had  come  to  arrest 
him,  ran  to  his  chamber,  and  entreated  him  to  conceal  himself;  but  his  reply 
was, — '*  No,  I  will  go  down  and  speak  with  them  ;  and  the  will  of  the  Lord 
be  done."  When  the  messengers  were  come  into  tho  hall,  they  held  out 
their  papers  to  him,  and  said  with  a  rough  and  uncourteous  air, — **  Sir,  we 
have  come  from  London,  and  our  business  is  to  convey  you  to  London,  as 
you  may  see  by  these  papers."  ^^  I  thought  so,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Higginson, 
bursting  into  tears.  He  then  oi>cned  tho  packet  to  read  the  form  of  his 
arrest ;  but,  to  his  surprise,  instead  of  an  order  from  Bishop  Laud,  he  found 
a  copy  of  the  charter  of  Massachusetts,  and  letters  from  the  Governor  and 
company,  inviting  him  to  embark  with  them  for  New-England.  This  dis- 
covery prepared  the  way  for  an  agreeable  interview  ;  the  messengers  having 
now  east  off  their  disguise,  and  Mr.  Higginson  and  his  wife  being  relieved 
from  their  piunful  apprehensions. 

Mr.  Higguison,  having  sought  the  Divine  direction,  and  conferred  with  several 
of  his  brethren  in  the  ministrv,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  course  uf 
duty,  quickly  resolved  to  accept  tho  invitation.  And  when  his  purpose  came 
to  be  known,  a  number  of  his  friends,  and  others  who  sympathized  in  his 
religious  convictions,  determined  to  accompany  him.  In  his  farewell  sermon, 
prciched  to  a  vast  assembly,  he  dwelt  with  the  utmost  plainness  upon  what 
he  regarded  the  provoking  sins  of  England  in  general,  and  of  Leicester  m 
particular,  and  predicted  that  God  would  soon  chastise  England  with  a  war 
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in  whicli  Leicester  should  have  a  fearful  share.  It  was  not  long  before  this 
prediction  was  verified :  Leicester,  being  a  strongly  fortified  place  into  which 
had  been  carried  much  of  the  wealth  of  the  surrounding  country,  was 
beseiged  and  taken  by  storm,  and  the  town  horribly  plundered,  and  eleven 
hundred  people  slain  in  the  streets.  At  the  close  of  his  sermon,  he  gave 
thanks  to  the  magistrates,  and  the  other  Christians  of  the  place,  for  all  the 
encouragement  they  had  given  to  his  ministry ;  and  having  stated  to  them  his 
views  in  embarking  in  the  enterprise,  he  concluded  with  an  earnest  prayer 
fbr  the  King,  the  Ohurch,  the  State,  and  especially  for  Leicester,  the  seat  of 
his  former  labours. 

Immediately  after  this  discourse  was  delivered,  he  set  out  with  his  family 
fbr  London ;  and  so  deep  was  the  sensation  in  view  of  his  departure,  that  the 
streets,  as  he  passed  along,  were  filled  with  all  sorts  of  people,  bidding  him 
fiurewell,  and  expressing  their  earnest  wishes  for  his  welfare.  On  his  arrival 
at  London,  he  foimd  three  ships  ready  to  sail  for  New  England,  and  two 
more  that  were  shortly  to  follow  them  :  the  passengers  were  generally 
worthy-  and  religious  people,  and  among  them  were  two  other  non-conformist 
ministers.  They  sailed  from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  about  the  first  of  May,  1629 ; 
and  when  they  came  to  the  Land's  End,  Mr.  Higginson  called  his  family  and 
other  passengers  to  the  stem  of  the  ship,  to  take  a  farewell  view  of  England. 
He  said,  ''  We  will  not  say,  as  the  Separatists  were  wont  to  say  at  their  leav- 
ing of  England,  Farewell  Babylon — Farewell  Rome ;  but  we  will  say, 
Farewell,  dear  England — Farewell  the  Church  of  G^  in  England,  and  all 
the  Christian  friends  there !  We  do  not  go  to  New  England  as  Separatists 
from  the  Church  of  England,  though  we  cannot  but  separate  from  the  cor- 
ruptions in  it ;  but  we  go  to  practise  the  positive  part  of  Church  reformation, 
and  propagate  the  Gospel  in  America.*'  And  then  he  oficred  up  a  fervent 
prayer  for  a  blessing  on  all  whom  they  were  leaving  behind,  and  for  a  suc- 
cessful issue  to  the  enterprise  in  which  they  were  engaged. 

The  company  arrived  in  Salem  harbour  on  the  29th  of  June,  after  a 
passage  of  nearly  two  months ;  during  which  they  had  been  afflicted  by  the 
small  pox,  of  which  Mr.  Higginson 's  daughter,  a  little  girl  four  years  old, 
died.  There  were  only  six  dwellings  in  Salem  then,  beside  Governor  Endi- 
eott's.  Mr.  Higginson  and  Mr.  Skelton,^^;r-one  of  the  ministers  who  had 
accompanied  Mr.  H.  from  England, — almost  immediately  after  they  landed, 
began  to  project  a  plan  for  forming  a  religious  society  on  the  principles  for 
which  they  had  contended  in  their  native  country.  Mr.  Higginson  drew  up 
a  Confession  of  Faith,  of  which  thirty  copies  were  made  for  the  thirty  per- 
sons, who  were  to  constitute  the  nucleus  of  the  Church.  This  being  done, 
they  kept  the  6th  of  August  as  a  day  of  fasting ;  and,  after  the  prayers  and 
■ermons  of  the  two  ministers,  they  severally  and  solemnly  gave  their  consent  to 
the  Covenant  and  Confession,  which  were  read  to  them  ;  and  then  proceeded 
to  choose  Mr.  Higginson  their  teacher,  and  Mr.  Skelton  their  pastor.  Each, 
iriih  the  assistance  of  some  of  the  gravest  members  of  the  Church,  laid  his  hands 
on  the  other,  with  prayer,  thus  performing  the  work  of  mutual  consecration. 
Chivemor  Bradford  and  others  from  the  Church  in  Plymouth,  gttve  them  the 

•  Samvbl  SnxffOir  ma  ednoaked  at  Clara  Hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  decree  of  B.  A . 
1b  1611>  and  of  M.  A.  in  1615.  Prerioai  to  his  leavinff  England,  he  was  a  highly  esteemed 
pnaeliar  in  Linoolntfaire.  He  died  at  Salem  on  the  2d  of  August,  1634,  after  a  somewhat  pro- 
toMtoddeeUM*  Little  has  oome  down  to  us  oonoeming  him,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  fact  that 
f'ha  diifendabottt  tlarieal  — ociations  and  other  subjects,  from  most  of  the  principal  persons  ia 
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Right  Hand  of  Fellowsldp.  As  they  had  both  been  ordained  by  Bishops 
in  England,  and  as  Mr.  Higginson  professed  not  to  have  renounced  the 
Established  Church,  the  ceremony  which  was  hero  performed  can  hn  eon* 
■idered  only  as  introducing  them  to  the  charge  of  a  particular  flock. 

A  young  man  of  profligate  character,  who  resided  at  some  distance,  Iiiip- 
pened  to  be  at  Salem  on  the  occai$iou  of  the  organization,  and  he  was  »io 
deeply  impressed  with  the  solemnity,  that  he  iinnietliately  rose  and  exiiiv.?.sed 
his  desire  to  be  admitted  as  a  member ;  and  when  some  of  thcni  demurred  at 
this,  he  requested  that  he  might  at  least  be  allowed  **  to  make  his  ])r<>tV^sion 
before  them."  This  being  consented  to,  he  stated  his  views  and  frolings 
with  so  much  propriety  and  simplicity,  as  to  leave  a  most  favuuralilc  iiiiiircs» 
sion  npon  them  all ;  but,  inasmuch  as  he  was  a  stranger,  they  could  nnl 
receive  him  to  their  communion,  until,  by  an  ac(|uaintancc  with  hiui,  tliey 
had  gained  some  further  evidence  of  his  sincerity,  lie  proved  a  ile voted 
Christian  and  an  eminently  useful  person,  and  was  Oommander-in-eUief  of 
all  the  forces  in  the  Colony.  The  individual  referred  to  was  Major  (iieueral 
Edward  Gibbons. 

The  church  at  Salem  being  organized  and  settled,  enjoyed  the  smiles 
of  Heaven,  particularly  in  the  addition  of  many  whose  conversiation  was 
every  way  worthy  of  their  Christian  profession,  l^ut  there  was  a  mingling 
of  aflUctions  with  mercies.  For,  during  the  first  winter,  about  one  hum  1  red 
persona  in  Salem  died,  and  among  them  was  Mr.  Iloughtun,  a  ruling 
elder  of  the  church.  Mr.  Higginson  himself  fell  into  a  hectic  fever, 
which  dbabled  him,  in  a  great  measure,  for  his  duties  as  a  minister ;  and 
his  last  sermon  was  preached  on  occasion  uf  the  arrival  of  a  large  num])or 
of  emigrants  from  England,  and  among  them  some  persons  of  «rreat 
respectability,  early  in  the  ensuing  summer.  His  text  was.  Math.  xi.  7. 
•*  What  went  ye  out  into  the  wilderness  to  see  ?  '* — and  the  object  of  tlie 
discourse  was  to  remind  his  hearers  of  the  design  of  their  enterprise, — 
namely,  the  promotion  of  pure  religion  ;  the-diflieultics  and  trials  which 
would  be  incident  to  their  new  situation ;  and  the  importance  of  their 
evincing  the  purity  of  their  intentions  in  having  sought  a  home  in  this 
distant  country.  From  this  time  he  was  confined  to  his  bed,  and  was 
visited  by  the  most  important  personages  of  the  new  Colony,  who  comforted 
him  by  dwelling  upon  his  fidelity  to  his  Lord  in  his  former  sacrifices  and 
sufferings,  and  the  honour  which  his  Lord  had  conferred  upon  him,  in 
allowing  him  to  begin  a  ^*work  of  church  reformation"  in  America.  He 
replied  with  the  utmost  humility, — ^^I  have  been  but  an  unprofitable 
aervant^ — all  my  desire  is  to  win  Christ  and  be  found  in  Him,  not  having 
my  own  righteousness."  And  he  several  times  declared  that,  though  the 
Lord  called  him  away,  he  was  persuaded  that  He  would  raise  up  others  to 
carry  on  the  work  that  was  begun,  and  that  there  would  be  yet  many 
ehurches  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  this  wilderness.  He  also  added 
that,  though  ho  should  leave  his  desolate  wife  and  eight  children, — the 
eldest  of  whom  was  but  about  fourteen  years  old,  in  a  low  condition,  yet 
he  left  them  with  his  Ood,  and  he  doubted  not  that  the  faithful  God  would 
graciously  provide  for  them.  He  died  on  the  6th  of  August,  1030,"^  in  the 
forty  third  year  of  his  age.  His  widow  died  at  New  Haven  early  in  the 
year  1640. 

•  Thb  if  the  date  m  gifvii  ia  Mather'i  Hagnalia.    Bmitley,  in  his  llUtorf  of  Salem^  says  it  wai 
th«  IMi  of  Marah. 
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Mr.  Higginson  wrote  an  account  of  his  voyage,  which  is  preserved  in 
Hutchinson's  Collection  of  papers.  He  wrote  also  a  short  account  of  that 
part  of  Massachusetts  which  was  now  settling,  and  of  the  Indians:  It  is 
styled, — **jSew  England's  plantation,  or  a  short  and  true  description  of 
the  commodities  and  discommodities  of  that  country.  Written  in  the  year 
1629 ;  hy  Mr.  Higginson,  a  Keverend  divine,  now  resident  there.  Loudon, 
1G3U.  (Third  edition.) "  It  has  been  reprinted  in  the  Collectioujs  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  direct  and  formal  tribute  to  Mr.  Higgin- 
son's  memory  from  any  of  his  contemporaries.  The  uuiform  tradition, 
however,  is  that  he  was  an  eminently  devout  and  godly  man ;  possessed  a 
commanding  intellect ;  was  an  excellent  scholar  ;  mighty  in  the  Scriptures ; 
a  highly  attractive  as  well  as  effective  preacher;  obliging  in  his  disposition, 
and  urbane  in  his  manners.  In  his  person  he  was  slender  and  erect,  but 
not  tall.  His  funeral  was  attended  with  deep  solemnity,  and  his  death 
lamented  as  a  great  public  affliction. 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Higginson's  family  were  left  in  a  somewhat  desti- 
tute condition,  they  were  comfortably  provided  for  by  the  liberality  of 
friends.  Two  of  his  sons  were  fcivourcd  with  a  liberal  education.  One  of 
them,  Francis,  was  for  a  time  a  school-master  at  Cambridge ;  and  having 
availed  himself  of  all  the  advantages  for  mental  cultivation  that  New 
England  afforded,  he  was  sent  by  the  charity  of  some  Dutch  merchants  to 
the  University  of  Leyden,  that  he  might  there  complete  his  education. 
From  Holland  he  went  to  England,  and  after  decliuing  a  settlement  in 
several  more  important  places,  he  settled  at  a  small  place  called  Kerby 
Steven,  in  Westmoreland,  hoping  that  his  ministrations  might  reach 
especially  the  poor  and  ignorant  class  of  people  that  abounded  there. 
Here  he  was  brought  in  contact  with  Quakerism  in  its  very  incipient  state  ; 
and  he  published  the  first  work  that  was  ever  written  against  it,  entitled 
'*  The  irreligion  of  Northern  Quakers."  He  was  also  the  author  of  a  Latin 
Treatise  on  **The  five  greatest  lights."  He  died  iu  lt)60,  in  the  fifty-fifth 
year  of  his  age.  The  other  son,  Johiiy  will  form  the  subject  of  a  separate 
article. 
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JOHN  AVARHAM.* 

1G30— 1670. 

Jonx  Waruam  was  an  eminent  minister  in  Exeter,  England.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1630,  a  Congregational  church  was  gathered  in  Plymouth,  England, 
and  the  Rev.  Messrs.  John  Warham  and  John  Maverick  were  constituted 
its  pastors.  This  Church  was  formed  with  a  view  to  migrate  to  America. 
They  arrived  at  Nantasket  on  the  oOth  of  May  following,  and  in  June 
began  a  settlement  at  Dorchester.  Hearing,  shortly  after  this,  of  a 
valuable  tract  of  land  on  Connecticut  river,  the  body  of  the  people  of  Dor- 
chester, together  with  those  of  Newtown  (Cambridge)  and  Watertown,  deter- 
mined to  migrate  thither.  In  the  Summer  of  1636,  they  performed  the 
dangerous  journey.     About  one  hundred  men,  women  and  children  travelled 

•  Biook*a  Uvea,  m.— lUtlicr>s  Msg.  III.— Winthrop*!  Uutor?  of  Xew  Englasd,  I. ;  (SaTsge't 
cditioo,  18&5.)— YowBg'i  Chrooklci. 
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through  a  wilderness  which  civilized  mau  had  never  before  explored.  They 
prayed  and  sang  as  they  marched  along,  and  the  Indians  gazed  after  theni  in 
liilent  admiration.  They  were  fourteen  days  in  performing  tiie  jouniey.  This 
enterprise  is  said  to  have  been  disagreeable  to  thoir  ministers  ;  but  as  their 
vi'hole  church  and  congregation  removed,  they  felt  constrained  to  accoinpuny 
or  follow  them.  Only  Mr.  Warhain,  however,  actually  removed, — Mr.  Mave- 
rick being  prevented  by  hi:;»  death,  which  took  place  in  Boston,  on  tlie  od  of 
February,  while  the  preparations  for  the  journey  were  not  yet  completed. 
lie  died  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age.  lie  had  been  a  minister  of  the 
Kittablished  Church,  near  Exeter,  previous  to  his  coming  to  this  country. 
Dr.  Trumbull  says  that  ^^  he  was  characterized  as  a  man  of  great  meeknes.'*, 
and  as  laborious  and  faithful  in  promoting  the  welfare  both  of  the  Church 
and  Commonwealth."  Mr.  Warham  did  not  actually  accompan}*  his  church, 
but  joined  them  in  September  following ;  his  family  still  remaining  behind, 
until  better  accommodations  oould  be  proviied  for  them. 

In  1G39,  the  Rev.  Ephraim  Huit  came  from  England,  and  was  settled 
as  colleague  with  Mr.  Warham.  He  had  been  a  minister  in  Wroxhall,  in 
Warwickshire,  and  in  1038  fell  under  the  displeasure  of  Archbishop  Laud, 
for  his  non-conformity.  He  died  September  4,  1044.  Alien  says  that  **  he 
was  a  man  of  superior  talents  and  eminent  usefulness.'*  lie  published  '*  The 
Prophecy  of  Daniel  Explained,"  4to,  1043. 

Mr.  Warham  was  permitted  to  witness  the  rapid  increase  of  the  little 
colony  with  which  ho  crossed  the  Atlantic,  during  a  period  of  thirty-five 
years.  He  remained  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties  at  Windsor, 
until  his  death,  which  took  place,  April  1,  1070.  He  lost  his  wife  in 
10;i4.  His  daughter  was  married  to  the  Rev.  Eleazar  Mather  of  North- 
ampton ;  and,  aifter  his  death,  to  his  successor,  the  Rev.  Solomon 
Stoddard. 

Fuller,  the  Plymouth  physician,  in  a  letter  to  Governor  Bradford,  dated 

June  :2d,  1030,  says — 

"'  I  liavc  IxMmat  Mattapan,  at  tlie  reiinest  of  Mr.  Wurliam.  I  had  conference  with 
them  till  I  was  weary.  Mr.  Warliani  holilA  that  the  visible  ohurcli  may  cousist  of  a 
mixed  people,  gudly  ami  oix'nly  ungodly,  u]N>n  which  jx^int  we  liad  all  our  confereuce, 
to  which,  I  trust,  the  Lord  willgive  a  blessing.'' 

The  following  is  Cotton  Mather's  testimony  : — 

'*  I  suppose  tlie  first  pn-achcr  thut  ever  prcaclied  witli  notes  in  onr  Now  England,  was 
the  Rev.  Warliam;  who,  thougli  he  were  sometimes  faulted  for  it  by  some  judicious  men 
who  liad  never  heard  liini,  y(rt  when  once  they  came  to  hear  hun,  they  could  not  but 
adnure  the  notable  energy  of  his  ministry,  lie  was  a  more  vigorous  preacher  than  the 
motft  of  them  who  have  lieen  applaudc<l  for  never  looking  in  a  book  in  their  lives.  His 
Utter  days  were  sjient  in  tin*  {Mistoral  care  and  charge  of  the  churcli  at  Windswir,  where 
tlic  whole  Colony  of  Connecticut  considered  him  as  a  princiital  pillar.aud  father  of  the 
Colony. 

**  But  I  have  one  thing  to  relate  concerning  liim  which  I  would  not  mention,  if  I  did 
not,  by  the  mention  thereof,  prui>oTind  and  ex]x.*ct  the  advantuge  of  some  that  may  be 
my  rvadcrs.  Know  then  that,  though  our  Warham  were  as  pious  a  man  as  must  thut 
were  out  of  Heaven,  yet  Satan  olten  threw  him  into  those  deadly  Jiangs  of  nu'laucholy, 
that  maile  him  des|)air  of  ever  getting  thitln^r.  Such  were  tlie  terrible  temptations  and 
horrible  butfcttings  undergone  sonietinies  by  the  soul  of  this  holy  man,  thut  when  he  has 
administered  the  Lord's  bupper  to  his  tlock,  whom  he  durst  not  starve  by  omitting  to 
administer  that  onlimince,yet  he  lias  ftirborne  himsf'lf  to  partake  at  the  same  time  in  the 
ordinance,  through  the  ibar Ad  dejections  of  his  mind,  which  persuaded  him  that  those 
blessed  seals  did  not  belong  unto  him.  The  dreadliil  darkness  which  overwhilmeil  this 
child  of  light  in  his  life,  did  not  wholly  h-ave  him  till  his  death.  'Tis  roiK»rtiMl  that  he 
did  even  set  in  a  cloud,  when  he  retired*  unto  thegluritieil  society  of  tlu»se  rijrhtcous  oni-s 
that  are  to  sliine  forth  as  the  sun  in  the  Kingdom  of  their  Father;  though  some  liavo 
£rted  that  the  cloud  was  dispelled  before  he  expired.*' 
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JOHN  WILSON  * 

1630—1667. 

John  Wilson  was  born  at  Windsor,  England,  in  the  year  1558.  His 
faiher  was  Dr.  William  Wilson,  an  eminent  clergyman,  a  prebendary  of 
St.  Pauls,  of  Rochester  and  of  Windsor,  and  rector  of  the  parish  of  Cliff. 
His  mother  was  a  niece  of  Dr.  Edmund  Griudal,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. He  received  his  education  at  the  University  of  Cambridge.  He  had 
no  sympathy  with  the  Puritans  when  he  commenced  preaching,  though  his 
mind  soon  underwent  a  decisive  change.  After  having  exercised  his  ministry 
for  a  short  time  at  several  places,  and  at  Sudbury  for  some  ten  or  twelve  years, 
and  having  been  at  different  periods  both  suspended  and  silenced  for  non- 
conformity, he  embarked  with  many  of  his  neighbours,  in  a  company  of 
fifteen  hundred,  who  came  to  New  England  with  John  Winthrop,  in  1680. 
They  left  the  Isle  of  Wight  on  the  8th  of  April,  and  on  the  12th  of  June 
the  principal  vessel  of  their  fleet  of  thirteen  arrived  at  Salem.  Mr.  Wilson 
was,  at  this  time,  forty- two  years  of  age. 

On  his  arrival  here,  he  identified  himself  with  the  Colony  in  all  its  move- 
ments and  interests,  and  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  revive  the  droop- 
ing spirits  of  many  of  his  brethren  under  the  heavy  and  varied  afflictions  to 
which  they  had  been  subjected.  Having  settled  at  Charlcstown  with  a 
considerable  part  of  his  colony  they  observed  a  day  of  fasting  on  the  30th 
of  July,  in  consideration  of  a  very  unusual  mortality  which  then  prevailed  ; 
and  at  the  close  of  the  services.  Governor  Winthrop,  Deputy  Governor 
Dudley,  Mr.  Isaac  Johnson,  and  Mr.  Wilson,  entered  into  a  solemn  covenant 
with  God  and  each  other,  thus  forming  themselves  into  a  church.  This 
was  afterwards  known  as  the  First  Church  in  Boston,  to  which  place  most 
of  the  members  soon  aft<ir  removed.  About  the  close  of  August,  Mr. 
Wilson  was  chosen  teaching  elder,  and  shortly  after  was  set  apart  to  his 
office  by  the  imposition  of  hands. 

On  the  1st  of  April,  1631,  Mr.  Wilson  sailed  for  England,  having  pre- 
yiously  designated  Governor  Winthrop,  Deputy  Governor  Dudley,  and 
Mr.  Nowell,  the  Ruling  Elders,  as  suitable  persons  to  exhort  and  instruct 
the  people  daring  his  absence.  The  necessity  for  this,  however,  was,  to  a 
great  extent,  prevented  by  the  arrival,  about  this  time,  of  John  Eliot, 
**  The  Apostle,"  who  officiated  in  Mr.  Wilson's  place'during  his  absence. 
His  principal  object  in  visiting  England  at  this  time  is  supposed  to  have 
been  to  induce  his  wife,  who  had  not  yet  come  hither,  to  return  with  him. 
But  though  he  was  successful  m  inducing  many  others  to  come,  she  seems, 
fw  the  time,  to  have  been  proof  against  his  importunities.  He  returned 
to  New  England,  the  next  year,  reaching  Boston  on  the  26th  of  May.  On 
the  8d  of  July  following,  he  took  the  freeman^s  oath,  thus  evincing  his 
fixed  purpose  to  remain  in  the  country. 

•  Biook'i  lives  m.—Winthrop'sN.  E.  I.— BCather*!  Msg.  m.—Emeiwrn's  History  of  th« 
Firat  Chnnh,  Botton.— Toung'i  Chron.— Felfi  Eedcriaitlcal  Histniy  of  New  Englaiid^  I. 
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On  the  22(1  of  November,  1632,  Mr.  Wilson,  who  had  before  been 
ordained*  teacher,  was  chosen  pastor  of  the  church,  and  was  set  apart  to 
that  office  by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  ruling  elder  and  deacons. 
On  the  4th  of  September,  1G3B,  the  Kcv.  John  Cotton  was  ordained  us 
colleague  of  Mr.  Wilson,  in  tlie  capacity  of  teacher. 

Mr.  Wilson  returned  to  England,  fur  the  last  time,  late  in  the  autumn  of 
1G84.  Ue  was  accompanied  by  John  Winthrop  the  younger,  in  whom  the 
eminent  virtues  of  his  father  were  happily  reproduced.  They  had  a 
perilous  voyage,  and  reached  their  destination  not  without  great  difficulty. 
One  main  object  that  Mr.  Wilson  had  in  view  was  to  secure  a  legacy  of  a 
thousand  pounds,  which  had  been  be(|ueathcd  to  the  Colony  by  his  brother, 
the  Kev.  Dr.  Wilson.  But  he  accomplished  another,  still  more  important 
to  his  own  comfort — ^he  succeeded  in  inducing  his  wife  to  accompany  him 
on  his  return.  They  sailed  from  England  about  the  lUth  of  August, 
1635,  and  arrived  at  Boston  on  the  3d  of  October  following.  There  were 
two  ships,  with  nearly  two  hundred  passengers,  many  of  whom  were 
persons  of  great  worth  and  respectability ;  and  among  them  the  celebrated 
Thomas  Shepard,  and  the  no  less  famous  Ilugh  Peters.  They  had  a  very 
rough  passage,  and  were,  at  one  time,  in  consequence  of  a  leak  in  the  ship 
which  they  could  not  immediately  discover,  in  imminent  danger  of  goiug 
to  the  bottom. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Wilson's  return,  the  Antinomian  controversy t  broke  out, 
and  for  two  or  three  years  kept  his  church  constantly  convulsed.  Mr. 
Cotton  and  the  larger  portion  of  the  members  of  the  church  favoured  the 
attempted  innovation,  being  imposed  upon  by  the  apparent  sanctity  of  those 
who  took  the  lead  in  it ;  but  Mr.  Wilson,  Governor  Winthrop,  and  a  few 
others,  set  their  faces  against  it  as  a  ffint.  The  Church,  during  this  scene 
of  distraction,  retained  its  two  ministers ;  and  the  ministers  sccni  to  have 
conducted  towards  each  other  with  Christian  moderation  and  prudence. 
Mr.  Cotton  was  at  length  convinced  that  he  had  fallen  into  a  mistake  ;  the 
controversy  gradually  died  away  ;  and  the  Church  was  restored  to  its  accus- 
tomed harmony. 

While  the  Antinomian  controversy  was  pending,  an  expedition  was  sent 
out  against  the  Pequods,  and  Mr.  Wilson  was  appointed  by  lot  to  act  as 

*  The  void  ordinaiUm  ii,  for  the  most  put,  restricted  by  popnlar  nae.  to  the  Conferring,  in  fuU, 
of  the  minuterial  ofBee;  while  imtallation  denotet  the  act  by  which  one  is  cunstitutcd  tuo  i«atox 
of  a  portUmlAr  charch.  Bat  u  ordination,  with  the  New  EngUuid  Fathcn,  included  both  these 
i-ieaa,  and  as  the  word  is  still  used  to  some  extent  in  the  Congregational  Church,  with  the  same  lati- 
tode,  I  shall  adhere,  in  treating  of  this  denomination,  to  the  primitive  usage. 


admirer  of  Mr.  Cotton.  She  set  np  meetings  for  women,  at  which,  after  repeating  Mr.  Cutton-s 
teraions,  she  used  to  add  reflections  of  her  own,  endeavouring  to  make  it  appear  that  hia  Hcrmons 
were  in  accordance  with  her  own  Antinomian  Theolof^.  Among  other  erratic  opinions,  xhc  main- 
tained that  believers  are  personally  united  with  the  lloly  (Hioiit;  and  that  the  evidcuco  of  justifi- 
tti^m  is  to  be  looked  for,  not  in  purity  of  heart  and  life,  but  in  a  direct  Divine  revelation.    She 


tUngt;  and,  after  mnca  deliberation  and  disonssion,  they  condemned  as  erroneous  no  lees  than 
eighty- two  opinions  tbea  propagated  in  the  country.  In  November  of  the  Mune  year,  Mrs.  Uutch- 
Inson  henclf  was  called  before  the  Court;  and  being  conVicted  of  traducing  the  ministers,  and 
of  Inenlcatlng  heresy,  she  was  banished  the  Colony.  The  Church  in  ISoston  excommunicated 
her.  alter  haTiBK  long  Ubonred  In  vain  to  induce  her  to  renounce  her  error*.  She  went  with  her 
fcnfaand  to  Rhodb  Islaiid,  and,  after  lus  death  in  1G42,  rhe  removed  into  the  Dutch  country  bcTond 
Vow  HaT«n»  ithm,  tho  MZt  year,  herself  and  most  of  her  family  were  murdered  by  the  Indians. 
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chaplain.  Here  he  encountered  many  perils,  but  his  faith  and  courage 
never  faltered.  The  result  of  the  war,  bo  fatal  to  the  Indians,  was  pre- 
dicted with  the  utmost  confidence  by  Mr.  Wilson,  before  he  engaged  in  the 
expedition. 

Mr.  Cotton  having  died  in  1G52,  the  Rev.  John  Norton  succeeded  liim 
as  colleague  of  Mr.  Wilson,  in  1G56;  but  Mr.  Norton's  death  in  1603,  left 
Mr.  Wilson  again,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  with  the  whole  charge  of  the 
congregation.  He,  however,  still  continued  to  discharge  his  duties  with 
acceptance  ;  for  though  his  int<.*llcctual  powers  were  evidently  on  the  decline, 
his  devout  affections  were  as  lively  and  elevated  as  ever,  and  the  spirit  of 
the  Apostle  John  seemed  to  breathe  in  all  his  utterances,  whether  in  pul- 
lic  or  private.  At  length,  his  infirmities  assumed  the  form  of  a  serious 
disease,  and  it  was  realized  by  all  that  the  time  of  his  departure  was  at 
hand.  Such  was  the  confidence  that  was  felt  in  the  power  of  his  faith,  that 
many  persons  of  note  came — some  from  a  distance,  and  bringing  their 
children — to  receive  his  dying  benediction.  His  last  exercises  were  worthy 
to  crown  such  a  life  as  he  had  lived.  To  an  inquiry  of  his  daughter, 
respecting  his  health  the  evening  before  he  died,  lifting  his  hand  he  replied 
— **  A^anishing  things,  vanishing  things  ;"  and  then  prayed  most  affection- 
ately with  and  for  his  friends.  After  this  he  remained  quiet  till  he  ceased 
to  breathe.  He  died  August  7,  1GG7,  in  the  seventy-ninth  year  of  his  age. 
His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  llichard  Mather,  on  the  text — **  Yuiir 
fathers,  where  are  they  ?     And  the  prophets,  do  they  live  forever  ?'' 

Mrs.  Wilson  died  about  the  year  1659.  They  are  known  to  have  had  at 
least  four  children,  one  only  having  been  born  in  this  country.  The  eldest 
Bon,  Edmund,  named  for  his  great  unele,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
went  to  Europe,  and  completed  his  education,  by  studying  first  in  Holland, 
and  then  in  Italy,  where  he  took  his  degree  lu?  Doctor  in  Medicine.  Ho 
was  a  most  worthy  and  accomplished  man,  and  died  in  England  about  1058. 
His  son  Johfi  was  born  July,  1621 ;  graduated  in  the  first  claps  at  Harvard 
(yoUege,  1642 ;  was  ordained  as  Colleague  with  llichard  Mather,  at  Dor- 
chester; and,  after  two  years,  was  settled  in  Medficld,  where  he  was  pjibtur 
forty  years,  and  died  on  the  23d  of  August,  1G91,  aged  seventy.  His 
eldest  daughter  was  married  to  the  Rev.  Eaekiel  Kogcrs  of  llowley,  and 
died  soon  after  her  mother.  His  youngest  daughter,  Mary,  was  inarrie<l 
in  1651,  to  the  Rev.  Samuel  Danforth  of  Roxbury,  and  became  the  inotlie r 
of  twelve  children. 

The  only  publication  of  Mr.  Wilson,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  pot?ni, 
is  a  duodecimo  volume,  published  in  England,  entitled  *^  Helps  to  Faith.'' 
The  last  •*  Thursday  Lecture  "  he  preached  was  taken  down  by  some  sftrno- 
grapher,  and  published  a  number  of  years  aft^r  Mr.  W.'s  death. 

The  following  is  Cotton  Mather's  estimate  of  Mr.  Wilson^s  character: — 

•  •  •  •  "In  his  younger  time,  he  had  been  used  unto  a  more  methodical  way  of 
preaching,  and  was  therefore  admired  above  many,  by  no  Ichs  auditors  than  Dr.  (jood- 
win,  Mr.  Burroughs  and  Mr.  Bridge,  when  thoy  travelled  from  Cambridge  into  Kssex  on 
pnrpoae  to  observe  the  ministers  in  that  county;  but  after  lie  bccumo  a  i)astor,  joiniHl 
with  mdi  illumiDatiiig  teachers,  he  gave  himself  a  liberty  to  preach  more  al\er  the 
fnimitive  manner,  withoat  any  di$(tinct  propositions,  but  chietty  in  exhortations  and 
admoniUons  and  good  wholesome  counsels,  tending  to  excite  good  niotioiu  in  the  minds 
of  hb  hearers;  (but  upon  the  same  texts  that  were  doctrinally  handled  by  bis  collcag^ue 
iMtantly  beftve:)  and  yet  sometimes  his  pastoral  discourses  had  such  a  spirit  in  them. 
that  Mr.  Shepara  would  say,  '  Methinks  I  hear  an  Apostle  when  I  hear  this  man/   *   * 

•  ^    •    •    Indeed  if  the  picture  of  this  good  and  therein  great  man,  were  to  l>e 
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ezACtlj  given,  great  ical  with  great  love  would  be  the  two  princifuil  fitrokos  that,  joined 
with  orthodoxy,  shoald  nuke  up  his  portraituro.  He  had  the  ^.eul  of  a  I'hiiK'iu; — i  l:ad 
almost  said  of  a  seraphim,  in  teHtifyiiig  ajnihist  every  thhig  that  he  tliou^ht  otti'iivivc  unto 
God.  The  oplnionistft  which  attempted  ut  any  time  to  delMine  the  Seriptiire,  or  eont'uuiid 
the  order  emoracetl  in  our  ehurclieti,  underwent  tlie  most  pun;;i'nt  aniniail versions  i:|' 
this  his  devout  zeal;  wheuce,  when  u  eertain  assenibly  of  people  which  he  approved  n«>t. 
liad  set  up  in  Bostou,  he  charged  all  Ills  family  that  tlu'V  sliould  never  dire  m  un\rh  us 
once  to  enter  into  that  araemhly.  •  •  •  •  But  tho'u^ch  he  wuh  thu.s  like  Jolin.  a 
sou  of  thuuder  against  nedueers,  yet  he  was,  like  that  bli'ssetl  and  U'loved  AiKiHtli.*,  u!sh» 
ail  made  up  of  love,  lie  was  ifull  of  ufTeetion,  ami  n'luly  to  help  and  nrlicveaud  com- 
fort tlie  distressed;  his  houHe  was  rem»wned  for  ha<(pitality,  and  his  pui^e  was  e«intinu;illy 
emptiring  itsi»lf  into  the  hands  of  the  needy.  •       *      •  •  •  "• 

'*  Being  a  man  of  prayer,  he  was  very  nineh  a  man  of  Go<l;  and  a  crrtain  prophct^.-ul 
afflatus,  which  often  directs  the  spiH'ches  of  Auch  men,  did  sometimes  remarkably  apptar 
in  the  speeches  of  this  holy  man.'-  [Cotton  Mather  cites  varitms  instances  of  tjiis,  ot 
which  tlie  two  following  arc  a  specimen: — ]  **  When  one  Mr.  Adams  who  waited  on  him 
from  Hartford  to  Weathersftcld  was  followed  with  the  news  of  his  danghliT's  ln-ing 
tallen  suddenly  and  doubtfully  sick,  Mr.  Wilson  l(M>kh)^  up  to  Heaven  Ix'fran  mi;rhtily 
to  wrestle  with  (vod  fur  the  life  of  the  young  woman:  '  Lord,'  said  he.  '  wilt  thou  now 
take  away  thy  servant's  child,  when  thou  seest  he  is  attending  on  thy  poor  unwortliy 
servant  in  mcst  Christian  kindness  ?  Oh,  do  it  not ! '  And  then  turning;  himsi^lf  about 
unto  Mr.  Adams, — 'Brother,*  said  he,  *  1  trust  your  dauj?htcr  shall  live;  1  l>oIii've  in 
God  she  sliall  recover  <»f  this  sickn<;ss.'  And  so  it  marvellously  came  to  pass.  •  •  • 
A  Peqiiot  IiKlian  in  a  canoe  was  espied  by  the  Knglish.  within  gunshot,  carrying  awny 
an  English  maid  with  a  di*si']^  to  destroy* or  abuse  her.  The  soldiers  C'arin;;  to  kill  the 
loald,  if  they  shot  at  the  Indian,  asked*  Mr.  Wilson's  counsf'l,  wiio  forbad  tl:cm  to  fcnr, 
and  assured  them,  God  will  direct  the  bullet.  They  shot  lU-'cordin^l y.  and  killed  the 
Indian,  though  then  moving  swit\ly  u[)on  the  water,  and  saved  tlie  maid  five  Ipmh  all 
liarm  whatever. 

"  There  is  a  certain  little  sport  of  wit  in  anagrammatizing  the  names  of  men,  which 
was  nsed  as  long  ago  at  least  as  the  days  of  old  Lycophnui.  •  •  •  But  of  all  the 
anagramniatizcrs  tliat  have  beezi  trying  their  fancies  for  the  twf>  thousand  years  which 
have  run  out  since  the  days  of  Lycophron,  yea  or  for  more  than  five  thousand,  since  the 
days  of  onr  first  flitlicr,  1  believe  there  never  was  a  man  that  made  so  many  or  so 
nimbly,  aa  our  Mr.  Wilson ;  who,  together  with  his  quick  turns  uixm  the  luimes  of  his 
friends,  woald  ordinarily  fetch,  and  rather  than  lose,  would  even  force,  devout  itistrnc- 
tiona  out  of  his  anagrams." 


-♦•- 


GEORGE  PHILLIPS  * 

1C30— 1644. 

George  Phillips  was  boni  at  Roudham,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk, 
England.  Having  given  early  indications  of  a  vigorouH  uiinil,  a  strong 
love  of  learning,  and  a  deep  scnHe  of  religion,  he  was  sent  to  the 
University ,t  where  he  distinguished  himself  much  as  a  scholar.  Theo- 
logy was  his  favourite  study  ;  and,  while  he  was  yet  a  young  man,  he  IkuI 
made  himself  familiar  with  the  more  celebrated  of  the  curly  Fathers  of  tlie 
Cbnstian  Church. 

Not  long  after  he  entered  the  ministry,  he  began  to  entertain  scruples 
in  regard  to  certain  requirements  of  the  Established  Church, — the  result  of 
which  was  that  he  determined  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  a  company  of  Puri- 
tans,— among  whom  was  John  Winthrop, — about  to  migrate  to  New  Enj:- 
land.  Accordingly,  he  arrived  at  Salem  in  1G30.  (lovemor  Winthrop,  in 
a  letter  written  at  that  time,  speaking  of  Mr.  Phillips'  religious  ministra- 
tiona  on  board  the  vessel,  says — **He  gave  very  good  content  to  all  the 

•afathartMag.,  m.— Ffands*  Histoiyof  Watertown.— Kendairs  Ccntary  Scnnoa.— Farmer's 
Qcnealogieal  B«gister.— Yoong's  Ghron.— Prime's  History  of  Long  Lilaud. 
t  Ftnet  sajUKiis  it  to  haYsibeen  the  Unirenity  of  GambridgQ 
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company,  as  he  did  in  all  his  exercises,  so  as  they  had  much  cause.to  bless 
God  for  him.*'  Shortly  after  his  arrival,  he  suffered  a  severe  affliction  in 
the  death  of  his  wife,  who,  though  an  only  child,  had  cheerfully  left  her 
parents  and  country,  to  share  with  her  husband  the  perils  and  sacrifices 
then  incident  to  Now  England  life.  She  died  at  Salem,  and  was  buried  by 
the  side  of  the  Lady  Arabella  Johnson,  **  who,*'  as  Cotton  Mather  says, 
•*  also  took  New  England  in  her  way  to  Heaven." 

Mr.  Phillips,  with  a  considerable  number  of  others,  among  whom  were 
several  persons  of  great  respectability,  soon  selected  a  place  on  Charles 
river  for  a  settlement,  which  they  called  Watertown.  Here  their  first 
business  was  to  establish  a  church  ;  and  accordingly,  on  a  day  set  apart  for 
fasting  and  prayer,  the  very  next  month  after  they  landed  in  New  England, 
they  entered  into  a  solemn  covenant  as  the  basis  cf  their  ecclesiastical 
organization.  This  instrument  was  signed  by  about  forty  men  ;  and  the 
first  name  on  the  list  was  that  of  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall.  The  salary 
settled  upon  the  minister  was  £30  a  year.  Mr.  Phillips,  in  the  interval 
between  his  arrival  in  the  country  and  the  formation  of  the  church,  had 
been  engaged,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Wilson,  in  preaching  in  Charlestown 
and  Boston  ;  **  their  meeting  place,"  says  Roger  Clap,*  **  being  abroad 
under  a  tree,  where  I  have  heard  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Phillips  preach 
many  a  good  sermon." 

Mr.  Phillips  continued  the  sole  minister  of  Watertown  till  the  year  1639, 
when  the  Rev.  John  Knowles,  who  had  then  lately  arrived  in  New  England, 
became  his  associate. 

In  1642,  Mr.  Knowles  migrated  to  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Phillips  was  left 
again  sole  pastor  of  the  church.  He  continued  his  labours  till  near  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  July  1,  1644,  when  he  had  been  the 
minister  of  Watertown  fourteen  years.  His  ministry  was  marked  by  great 
diligence  and  fervour,  and  was  attended  with  a  rich  blessing.  His  church 
testified  their  appreciation  of  his  services,  and  their  grateful  respect  for  his 
memory,  by  providing  for  the  education  of  his  eldest  son,  Samuel,  who  was 
afterwards  the  minister  of  Rowley. 

Mr.  Phillips  possessed  no  small  degree  of  intellectual  acumen,  and  was 
an  able  controversial  writer  ;  and  yet  he  was  modest  and  unpretending,  and 
no  wise  disposed  to  be  unreasonably  disputatious.  One  of  his  hearers,  after 
having  had  a  conference  with  him  on  infant  baptism,  and  some  points  of 
Church  government,  obtained  from  him  a  written  copy  of  Lis  arguments  ; 
and  baving  sent  it  to  England,  it  was  published  there,  accompanied  with  an 
answer.  Mr.  Phillips  thought  proper  to  notice  the  book,  and  he  published 
a  **  Reply  to  the  confutation  of  some  grounds  of  infant  baptism  ;  as  also 
concerning  the  form  of  a  church,  put  forth  against  me  by  one  Thomas 
Lamb."  It  was  recommended  by  the  London  minbters,  and  Mr.  Shepard 
of  Cambridge  wrote  a  preface  to  it.  He  is  said  to  have  engaged  in  a  con- 
troversy by  letter  with  Mr.  Shepard  on  some  points  of  Church  discipline  ; 

*  RoexB  Clap>  one  of  the  first  settlen  of  Dorchester,  was  bom  in  England,  April  4, 1509, 
lad  oame  to  this  oonntry  with  Warham  and  Mareriok,  in  1630.  He  was  representative  of  the 
town*  and  in  Aogost,  1665,  was  appointed  by  the  Oeneral  Court  the  Captain  of  Castle  William. 
He  resined  this  office  in  1686,  having  during  the  time  that  he  held  it,  officiated  also  as  chap- 
lain to  the  soldiers.  He  died  at  Boston,  Feb.  2,  1691,  aged  eighty -one.  He  was  distinguished 
for  his  hnmili^i  piety  and  dignity.  His  memoirs^  written  by  himself,  were  published  oy  Mr. 
Prinee,  in  1731. 
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but,  though  the  controversy  was  conducted  with  great  urbanity,  as  well  sl» 
great  ability,  it  wad  never  ])ublishcd. 

Mr.  Phillips  seems  to  have  been  in  advance  of  nearly  all  his  odiitcinpo- 
rariea,  in  regard  to  the  principles  of  strict  Congrcgationali.sni ;  iusorjiiicli  that 
his  views  were,  for  a  time,  regarded  as  novel  and  oxtroine.  So  deiidirdly 
opposed  was  he  to  the  occlesiasticul  forms  of  tho  Chun^h  of  Kn>:l:in«1,  that 
he  declared  that  **if  they  would  have  him  stand  ministur  l»y  that  ealliiijr 
which  he  received  from  the  prelates  in  Kngland,  he  would  leavi*  them." 
And  yet,  notwithstanding  this  apparently  uiicomjfromising  sjdrit,  tlio  narin* 
of  Phillips  is  one  of  the  names  subscribed  to  the  famous  li'tter  written  <m 
board  the  Arabella,  in  which  there  is  so  much  of  respectful  kinii]ics> 
manifested  towards  the  Church  of  Kngland.  It  is  st:itcd,  as  a  ]K'euli:irity 
in  his  ecclesiastical  conduct,  that  he  administered  tho  ordinances  in 
the  churches  in  Boston,  while  Mr.  AVilson,  the  pastor,  w:i5  ironc 
to  England ; — ^for  the  right  of  a  minister  to  dispense  tlie  ordinances  to 
any  other  church  than  his  own,  was,  at  that  time,  so  generally  ((ue-'tloiKMl. 
that  Mr.  Phillips  is  said  to  have  stood  alone  in  claiming  and  cxerei-fing  this 
prerogative.  He  was  a  man  of  great  independence  of  mind,  :ind  adhered 
with  unyielding  tenacity  to  his  conscientious  convictions.  He  w:i.s  oiuinently 
skilled  in  the  original  languages  of  the  Scriptures,  lb  was  his  custom  to 
read  through  the  Bible  regularly  six  times  a  your ;  and  so  familiar  was  he 
with  every  part  of  it,  that  he  never  needed  a  Concordance. 

Governor  Winthrop,  in  his  journal,  thus  notices  the  death  of  ^Ir.  Phillips 

among  the  events  of  the  year  1644  : — 

"  Jaly  2d.  Geor^  PliiHipB  was  buried:  he  wns  the  first  pastor  of  the  ehnreh  at 
WatertuwD,  a  godly  man,  specLdly  gifte<l,  and  very  peacelul  in  his  pUee,  niiieh  Uineiit- 
«n1  of  his  own  people  aud  othei-s." 

Mr.  Phillips,  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  which  oeiMirriMl  ut  Salem,  was 
married  a  second  time  ;  and  by  this  marriage  he  had  five  children.  Samuel j 
a  Bon  by  the  first  marriage,  was  born  in  lloxfonl,  Knghind,  hi  Ki^o  ;  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  10.10 ;  was  soon  after  settled  in  the  minis- 
try at  Rowley,  as  colleague  of  tho  llev.  Kzekicl  llogcrs ;  and  <liod  greatly 
hunented,  April  22,  169G,  aged  seventy-one.  lie  marrioil  Sarah,  daughter 
of  Samuel  Appletou  of  Ipswich, — who  died  July  15,  171^5,  aged  ei«£hty-six. 
One  of  his  sons,  Giorge,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1GS() ; 
preached  at  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  some  three  or  four  3'ears ;  and  then  went  to 
Brook  Haven,  where  he  preached  for  some  time  without  b(;ing  installed. 
His  installation  took  place  in  1702,  and  he  died  June  17,  17:^0,  aged 
serenty-fivc.  He  was  esteemed  a  good  man,  but  is  said  to  have  iiulul</\Ml 
too  much  in  wit  and  drollery,  to  maintain  well  tho  dignity  of  his  profession. 
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JOHN  ELIOT  * 

1631—1690. 

John  Eliot  (commonly  called  the  Apostle  to  the  Indiaus)  was  born  in 
Nasing,  Essex,  England,  in  the  year  1604.  To  the  excellent  character  of 
his  parents  he  bore  testimony,  in  after  life,  in  these  words — **  I  do  see  that 
it  was  a  great  favour  of  God  unto  me  to  season  my  fi^^^t  years  with  the  fear 
of  God,  the  word  and  prayer." 

He  was  educated  in  his  native  country,  at  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
and  was  distinguished  by  his  fondness  for  the  languages,  and  especially  by 
Lis  uncommon  attainments  in  Latin  and  Greek.  The  Kcv.  Thomas  Hooker, 
who  afterwards  came  to  this  country,  having  been  silenced  for  non-conformity, 
had  established  a  school  in  the  town  of  Little  Braddow,  near  Chelmsford, 
Essex,  in  which  Mr.  Eliot,  after  leaving  the  University,  was  employed  as  an 
usher.  Through  Mr.  Hooker's  influence,  Mr.  Eliot  was  led  to  devote  him- 
self to  the  Christian  ministry.  But,  as  he  had  imbibed  the  principles  of 
non-conformity,  he  could  not  enter  upon  any  stated  charge  on  the  terms 
required  of  the  clergy.  He,  therefore,  resolved  to  migrate  to  America, 
where  ho  might  preach  the  Gospel  without  restraint. 

Accordingly,  he  arrived  at  Boston  in  November,  1G31,  in  the  ship  Lyon, 
with  Governor  Winthrop's  lady  and  children,  and  sixty  others.  The  Rev. 
John  Wilson,  pastor  of  the  church  at  Boston,  being  then  absent  on  a  visit 
to  England,  to  settle  his  affairs,  that  church  was  without  any  regular  supply  ; 
and  Mr.  Eliot  having  become  a  member  of  it,  took  Mr.  Wilson's  place  as 
preacher  for  several  months ;  and  when  Mr.  W.  retnnicd,  was  invited  to 
become  his  colleague.  But  he  had  pledged  himself  to  several  individuals, 
before  leaving  England,  that,  if  they  should  remove  to  America,  he  would  be 
their  minister.  They  came  the  year  after  his  arrival,  and  settled  at  Kox- 
bury ;  and  having  formed  a  church  there,  secured  Mr.  Eliot's  services.  He 
was  then  twenty-eight  years  old,  and  he  continued  pastor  of  the  same  church 
nearly  sixty  years. 

In  1632,  Mr.  Eliot  was  married  to  Hanna  Mumford,  a  pious  young  lady, 
to  whom  he  was  betrothed  in  England,  and  who  came  to  America  by 
appointment,  with  his  other  friends,  the  year  after  his  arrival. 

Mr.  Eliot  was  settled  as  teacher  of  the  church  in  Roxbury,  November  5, 
1632.  The  next  year  the  Rev.  Thomas  Welde  was  set  apart  as  his  colleague, 
with  the  title  of  pastor ;  and  the  two  lived  together  in  the  utmost  harmony. 
In  1637,  they  unitedly  opposed  the  fanatical  notions  of  Mrs.  Hutcliinson, 
and  were  both  witnesses  against  her  at  her  trial.  In  1639,  they  were 
appointed,  with  Richard  Mather  of  Dorchester,  to  make  a  now  version  of 
the  Psalms,  which  was  printed  in  the  following  year.  That  it  did  not  give 
perfect  satisfaction,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Shcpard  of  Cam- 
bridge, thus  addressed  the  translators : — 

"  Ye  Roxbury  poets,  keep  clear  of  the  crime 

"  Of  missing  to  give  us  very  good  rliymej 

''  And  you  of  Dorchester,  your  verses  lengthen, 

"  But  with  the  text's  own  words  you  will  them  strengthen." 

*  Mather's  Mag  ,  III. — Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  I.,  III.'- Holmes'  American  Annals,  I. — Brook's 
Lires,  III.— FianeSs'  Life  of  Eliot.— Adams'  do. 
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Mr.  Welde  went  to  England  in  1641,  and  never  afterwards  returned  to  this 
coontry.  Mr.  Eliot's  other  colleagues  in  the  mini:»try  were  the  Kev.  Samuel 
Danforth  and  the  Kev.  Nehemiah  Walter. 

In  the  year  1650,  Mr.  Eliot  wrote  a  hook  called  **  The  Cliristian  Com- 
monwealth ;*'  which  shortly  after  was  printed  in  England.  In  1660,  the 
Governor  and  Council  of  Massachusett.s  condemned  tliis  hook  as  being  *'  full 
of  seditious  principles  and  notious  in  relation  to  all  cstalilishcd  governments 
in  the  Christian  world,  Cbpecially  against  the  govennnent  established  in  their 
native  country."  Mr.  Eliot  acknowledged  himself  in  error,  and  ])resented 
his  recantation  to  the  General  Court,  lie  speaks  in  it  of  (>roniwoll  and  his 
friends  as  *'  the  late  innovators"  in  the  government  of  Groat  liritain,  and 
of  the  monarchy  as  restored  under  Charles  II.,  **  as  not  only  a  lawful  but 
eminent  form  of  governmeHt."  The  book  was  suppressed,  and  Mr.  Eliot^s 
recantation  was  published  throuL'h  the  Culonv.  This  incident  has  been 
thought  to  indicate  a  latrk  (>f  liriiUHv-ts  in  Mr.  KHot ;  but  perhaps  it  is  more 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  had  hw.u  led,  by  tlie  ill  success  of  Cromwell, 
to  imagine  that  he  had  misinti^rpretcd  the  ])urposes  of  God,  and  felt  himself 
bound  as  a  Christian  to  act  a^-tcordingly.  It  is  believed  to  be  the  only 
instance  in  which  he  was  ever  even  suspected  of  timidity  or  indecision. 

What  chiefly  gave  Mr.  Eliot  his  prominence  among  the  ministers  of  his 
day,  was  his  wonderful  zeal  and  success  as  a  missionary  among  the  Indians. 
Hid  attention  and  sympathies  were,  at  a  very  early  period,  drawn  towards 
his  heathen  neighbours  ;  and  he  felt  irresistibly  constrained  to  make  a 
vigorous  effort  to  enlighten  and  save  them.  When  he  first  cnt(Ted  this  dark 
and  unprombing  lield  of  labour,  there  were  nearly  twenty  tribes  of  Indians 
within  the  limits  of  the  English  planters ;  though  they  strikingly  resembled 
each  other  in  langua;:e,  manners  and  religion,  llavhig  acquired,  through  a 
native  Indian  who  understood  English,  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage, he  first  preached  to  an  Indian  assembly  at  Nonantum,  in  the  present 
town  of  Newton,  on  the  28th  of  October,  1646.  After  a  short  prayer,  he 
explained  the  commandments,  described  the  character  and  sufferings  of  the 
Saviour,  the  judgment  day  and  its  consort ucnces,  and  exhorted  them  to 
receive  Christ  as  fheir  Saviour,  and  to  pray  to  God.  Having  finished  his 
discourse,  he  inquired  whether  they  understood  what  he  had  said,  and  they 
signified  that  they  understood  all.  He  then  desired  them  to  ask  any  ques- 
tiona  that  might  have  occurred  to  them ;  and  one  immediately  intjuirod 
whether  Jesus  Christ  could  understand  prayers  in  the  Indian  language  ; 
another,  how  all  the  world  became  full  of  ]»eo]de,  if  they  were  all  unce 
drowned;  and  a  third,  how  there  could  be  the  image  of  God,  since  it  was 
forbidden  in  the  commandment.  Shortly  after,  he  preached  to  thcin  again, 
and  acme  of  them  were  afTected  to  tears  while  he  was  addressnig  them.  Ho 
was  violently  opposed  by  the  Sachems  ami  I'awaws  or  jtriests,  who  were 
apprehensive  that  the  introduction  of  a  new  religion  would  be  the  means  of 
their  losing  their  authority.  When  he  was  alone  with  thcin  in  the  wilder- 
ness, they  commanded  him  to  desist  from  his  labours  on  peril  of  his  life ; 
but  he  said  calmly  to  them  in  reply — **  I  am  about  tlie  work  of  the  great 
God,  and  my  God  is  with  me  ;  so  that  I  neither  fear  you  nor  all  the  Sachems 
in  the  country  ;  I  will  go  on — do  you  touch  me,  if  you  <laro.*"  His  zeal 
prompted  him  to  encounter  fearlessly  the  most  ap]mlling  danger.^,  and  to 
submit  patiently  to  the  most  incredible  hardships.  In  one  of  his  letters,  he 
writes  thus — '*  I  have  not  been  dry,  night  or  day,  from  the  third  day  of  the 
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week  unto  the  sixth  ;  but  so  travelled,  and  at  night  pull  off  my  boots,  and 
wring  my  stockings,  and  on  with  them  again,  and  so  continue.  But  God 
steps  in  and  helps.  I  have  considered  the  word  of  God,  I.  Timothy  ii.  3 
— *  Endure  hardship  as  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ.' ''  He  made  a 
missionary  tour  every  fortnight,  and,  at  different  periods,  visited  all  the 
tribes  of  Indians  in  Massachusetts  and  Plymouth  Colonies,  pursuing  his  way 
aa  far  as  Cape  Cod. 

These  arduous  and  self-denying  labours  were  not  in  vain.  The  natives 
who  felt  the  impression  of  Divine  truth  upon  their  hearts,  were  soon  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  **  prat/ing  Indians,*^  As  early  as  1048,  he  had 
begun  to  witness  considerable  fruit  from  his  missionary  labours,  insomuch 
that  he  could  say — '*  I  could  find  at  least  twenty  men  and  women  with 
whom  I  durst  freely  join  in  church  fellowship."  In  1051,  the  first 
Protestant  Indian  Church  ever  established  in  America  was  organized  by 
Mr.  Kliot  at  Natiek,  after  the  manner  of  the  Congregatioual  churches  in 
New  England ;  and  about  the  same  time  a  house  of  worsliip  was  erected. 
and  a  form  of  government  established  through  his  instrumentality,  similar 
to  that  which  is  mentioned  in  Exodus  xviii,  "11,  Other  Indian  churches 
were  planted  in  various  parts  of  Massachusetts  ;  and  he  frequently  visited 
them;  though  he  regarded  the  church  at  Natick,  which  he  first  ei>tablished. 
as  more  particularly  under  his  pastoral  care.  His  efforts  to  promote  both 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare  of  the  Indians  were  never  intermitted  ; 
he  enlisted  several  other  ministers  to  co-operate  with  him,  whose  labours 
were  greatly  blessed  ;  and  he  lived  to  see  twenty-four  of  the  natives  engaged 
in  preaching  the  Gospel. 

In  September,  IGOl,  he  was  enabled,  by  the  aid  of  the  Society  for  propa- 
gating the  Gospel,  to  publish  the  New  Testament  in  the  Indian  language  ; 
and  three  years  after,  the  Old  Testament  was  added  ;  and  the  whole  Bible, 
with  a  Catechism  and  the  Psalms  of  David  in  metro,  was  thus  given  to  the 
Aborigines  in  their  own  tongue,  within  forty  years  from  the  fir>t  settlement 
of  the  country.  This  was  the  first  Bible  printed  in  America.  It  wa-^ 
printed  at  Canibri.lge  by  Samuel  Green  and  Marmaduke  Johnson.  A  copy, 
handsomelv  bound,  was  sent  to  Charles  II.  ;  and  Richard  Baxter  savs 
of  it — *'  Such  a  work  and  fruit  of  a  plantation  was  never  before  presented 
unto  a  Kinjr."  Cotton  Mather  savs  of  this  Bible — *'  Behold,  ve  Americans, 
the  greatest  honour  that  ever  you  were  partakers  of, — the  Bible  was  print- 
ed here  at  our  Cambridge,  and  it  is  the  only  Bible  that  ever  was  printed  in 
all  America,  from  the  verv  foundation  of  the  world.  The  whole  translation 
he  writ  with  but  one  pen;  which  pen,  had  it  no^t  been  lost,  would  have 
certainly  desevred  a  richer  case  than  was  bestowed  upon  that  pen  with 
which  Holland  writ  his  translation  of  Plutarch."  The  publication  of  the 
Bible  was  followed  with  that  of  Primers,  Grammars,  Psalters,  Catechisms, 
The  Practice  of  Piety,  Baxter *8  Call,  and  Shepard's  Sincere  Convert  and 
Sound  Believer, — all  in  the  Indian  tongue,  and  translated  by  Mr.  Eliot. 

Mr.  Eliot  manifested  his  friendship  for  the  Indians  by  the  roost  vigorous 
efforts  for  their  protection,  during  Philip*s  war,  in  1675.  Some  of  those 
who  had  received  the  Gospel,  were  sold  into  bondage  at  Tangier ;  and  he 
wrote  to  the  celebrated  Robert  Boyle,  requesting  him  to  interpose,  if  pos- 
nUe,  for  their  redemption.  Though  he  was  subjected  to  great  reproach, 
uid  even  bitter  hostility,  for  lua  friendly  services  in  their  behalf,  yet  nothing 
oould  qneiiA  oilier  hii  ehirity  or  bis  leal.    This  cruel  war  proved  adverse 
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to  the  success  of  subneqaent  missionary  efforts ;  but  so  lonpr  as  tlic  old 
*'  Apostle  "  lived,  he  never  ceased  to  regard  his  Indian  converts  with  not 
only  a  Christian,  bnt  even  a  paternal,  solicitude. 

The  wife  of  3Ir.  Eliot  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-four,  on  the  i2-lth  of 
March,  3087.  During  her  residence  in  this  country,  Cotton  Mather  .*jays — 
'SShe  had  attained  unto  a  considerable  skill  in  pliy^^ic  and  cliirurgory,  wliich 
enabled  her  to  dispense  many  safe,  good,  and  useful  nu'di«'iin\s  unto  tho  ])oor 
that  had  occasion  for  them;  and  some  hundreds  of  sivk,  and  weak,  and 
maimed  people  owed  praises  to  God  for  the  benefit  which  tlierein  they  freely 
received  of  her.'*  She  managed  all  her  husband's  private  afTairs,  that  he 
might  devote  his  whole  time  and  strength  to  the  duties  of  his  liigli  calling. 
When  he  stood  over  her  coffin,  bowed  as  he  was  under  the  weight  of  year?, 
he  said  to  the  people  who  had  come  to  the  funeral — **  Here  lies  my  dear, 
pious,  prudent,  prayerful  wife.  I  shall  go  to  her,  but  slie  sliall  not  return 
to  mc." 

As  Mr.  Eliot  had  become  disabled  by  age  for  much  ministerial  labour, 
and  knew  that  the  time  of  his  dc])arture  was  at  hand,  lie  felt  a  strong 
solicitude  in  respect  to  a  successor ;  and  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  people, 
the  Rev.  Nehemiah  Walter  was  associated  with  him  in  the  iiastoral  nflitje  in 
the  autumn  of  1088.  The  last  time  he  preached  is  said  to  have  been  on  the 
occasion  of  a  public  fast,  when  he  expounded  the  eighty-third  Psalm,  and 
eonclnded  his  exposition  with  an  apology,  begging  his  hearers  to  jtanlon  the 
poorness,  and  meanness,  and  brok(>nness,  of  his  meditations  ;  adding,  *'  My 
dear  brother  here  will  by  and  bye  mend  all." 

He  once  expressed  the  fear  that  his  old  friends  and  neighbours,  ^lessrs. 
Cotton  of  Boston,  and  Mather  of  Dorchcst<!r,  who  had  gone  trt  Heaven 
many  years  before,  wonld  suspect  him  to  have  gone  the  wrong  way,  because 
he  staid  so  long  behind  them. 

Mr.  Walter  coming  in  to  see  him  on  his  death-bed,  Mr.  Eliot  said, 
'*  Brother,  thou  art  welcome  to  my  very  soul.  Pray  retire  to  thy  study  for  me, 
and  give  me  leave  to  be  gone ;"  meaning  that  he  should  pray  for  his  speedy 
release.  Being  asked  how  he  was,  he  said — '*  Alas,  I  have  lost  every  thing; 
my  understanding  leaves  me  ;  my  memory  fails  me  ;  my  utterance  fails  me ; 
bnt  I  thank  God,  my  charity  holds  out  still ;  I  find  that  rather  grows  than 
faiU.*'  Speaking  of  the  work  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  among  the 
Indians,  he  said, — "  There  is  a  cloud,  a  dark  cloud,  upon  the  work  of  the 
Gospel  among  the  poor  Indians.  The  Lord  revive  and  jirosper  that  work, 
and  grant  that  it  may  live  when  I  am  dead.  It  is  a  work  which  I  have 
Iwcn  doing  much  and  long  about.  But  what  was  the  word  I  spoke  last  ?  I 
rocal  that  word — mij  doings  I  Alas,  they  have  been  poor  and  snuill  and 
lean  doings ;  and  Fll  be  the  man  that  shall  tlirow  the  first  stone  at 
them  all."  One  of  his  last  expressions  was — **  Welcome  joy  !"  With 
his  last  breath,  he  said  to  those  who  stood  around  his  dying  bed — **  Pray, 
pray,  pray!"  lie  died  on  the  20th  of  May,  ICOO,  in  the  eijrhty-sixth  year 
of  his  age. 

Mr.  Eliot  was  the  father  of  six  children,  only  one  of  whom  was  a  daugh- 
ter. One  son  only,  and  the  daughter  survived  him.  Four  of  his  sons  were 
graduated  at  Harvard  College.  John,  the  eldest,  was  graduated  in  1056 ; 
was  settled  as  minister  of  Newton,  in  1064 ;  preached  frequently  to  the  neigh- 
bouring Indians ;  assisted  hLs  father  in  translating  the  Bible  ;  and  died 
October  11,  1668,  in  his  thirty-third  year.     Joseph,  the  second  son,  was 
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gradaated  in  1658,  was  settled  as  minister  of  Gailford,  Connecticut,  in  1664, 
and  died  May  24,  1694,  aged  fifty-five.  Samuel ,  the  third  son,  was  grad- 
uated in  1660,  was  a  tutor  and  Fellow  of  the  College,  and  a  candidate  for  the 
ministry,  but  died  young.  [The  fourth  son,  Aaron^  died  in  1655,  at  the  age 
of  fifteen].  The  fifth  son,  Benjamin^  was  graduated  in  1665,  became  a 
preacher,  and  was  for  some  time  an  assistant  to  his  father,  but  died  before 
him. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Eliot's  publications :— ^Several  Letters  in 
a  work  entitled  '*  The  Glorious  Progress  of  the  Gospel  among  the  Indians,'' 
1649.  Tears  of  Repentance,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Mayhew,  1653.  A 
late  and  further  manifestation  of  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  among  the 
Indians  in  New  England,  1655.  Of  the  Gospel  amongst  the  Indians  in  New 
England ;  being  a  relation  of  the  confessions  made  by  several  Indians,  in 
order  to  their  admission  into  church  fellowship,  1659.  Dying  Speeches  and 
Counsels  of  such  Indians  as  died  in  the  Lord.  The  Jews  in  America, 
1660.  The  Christian  Commonwealth,  1660.  Translation  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament into  the  Indian  Tongue,  1661.  Translation  of  the  whole  Bible  into 
Indian,  1663.  An  Indian  Grammar,  1666.  A  brief  narrative  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Gospel  among  the  Indians  in  New  England  in  the  year  1670 ; 
1671.  The  Logic  Primer  for  the  use  of  the  Indians,  1672.  The  Harmony 
of  the  Gospels,  in  English,  1678.  The  Divine  Management  of  Gospel 
Churches.  The  Psalms  translated  into  Indian  metre,  and  a  Catechism, 
annexed  to  an  edition  of  the  New  Testament.  Translations  of  the  *' Prac- 
tice of  Piety,"  '*  Baxter's  Call,"  and  several  of  Shepard's  works. 

Nine  of  his  Letters  to  Sir  Robert  Boyle  are  in  the  third,  and  his  account 
of  Indian  churches  in  the  tenth,  volume  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Collections. 

Cotton  Mather,  who  knew  the  old  Apostle  well,  thus  represents  him  : — 

"  Such  was  the  piety  of  our  Eliot  that,  like  another  Moses,  he  had  upon  his  face  a 
contionid  shine,  arising  from  his  unintermpted  communion  witli  the  Father  of  Spirits. 
He  was,  indeed,  a  man  of  prayer,  and  might  say,  after  the  Psalmist,  I  Prayer,  as  being  in 
a  manner  made  up  of  it.  Could  the  walls  of  his  old  study  speak,  they  would  even 
ravish  us  with  a  relation  of  the  many  hundred  and  thousand  fcrx'ent  prayers  which  he 
there  poured  out  before  the  Lord.  •  ♦  •  •  He  had  a  particular  art  at  spiritual- 
izing of  earthly  objects,  and  raising  of  high  thoughts  from  very  mean  things.  As  once 
going  with  some  feebleness  and  weariness  up  the  hill  on  which  his  meeting  house  now 
stands,  he  said  unto  the  person  who  led  him,  '  This  is  very  like  unto  the  way  to  Heaven, 
Hia  up  hill !  The  Lord,  by  his  grace,  fetch  us  up  !'  And  instantly  spying  a  busli  mar 
him,  he  as  nimbly  added,  ^  And  truly  there  are  thorns  and  briars  in  the  way  too.*  •  • 
The  sun  did  not  set  the  evening  before  tlie  Sabbath,  till  he  had  begun  his  preparation  f<»r 
it;  and  when  the  Lord's  day  came,  you  might  have  seen  John  in  the  spirit  every  week. 
Every  day  was  a  sort  of  Sabbath  to  him,  but  the  Sabbath  day  was  a  kind,  a  ty{)e,  a 
taste,  of  Heaven  with  him.  •  •  •  The  sleep  that  he  allowe<l  himself  cheated  him 
not  of  hia  morning  hours;  but  he  reckoned  the  morning  no  less  a  friend  unto  the  Graces, 
Uian  the  Muses.  He  would  call  upon  students — *  I  pray  look  to  it  that  you  be  morning 
birds/  ♦  •  •  The  meat  upon  which  he  lived  was  a  homely  but  wholesome  diet. 
•  •  •  The  drink  which  he  still  used  was  very  small ;  he  cared  not  for  wines  or  drams, 
and  I  believe  he  never  onoe  in  all  his  life  knew  what  it  was  to  feel  so  much  as  a  noxious 
fame  in  his  head  from  any  of  them.  •  *  •  His  apparel  was  without  any  ornament, 
except  that  of  humility.  •  •  •  Had  you  seen  him  with  his  leathern  girdle  (for  such 
an  one  he  wore)  about  his  loins,  you  would  almost  have  thought  what  Herod 
feared,  that  John  Baptist  had  oome  to  life  again.  In  short,  he  was  in  all  regards  a  Naza- 
rite  indeed,  unless  in  this  one,  that  long  hair  was  always  very  loathsome  to  him.  *  *  * 
The  hair  or  them  that  professed  religion,  long  before  his  death,  grew  too  long  for  him  to 
swallow:  and  he  would  express  himself  continually  with  a  boiling  zeal  concerning  it , 
QntU  at  last  he  gave  over,  with  some  regret,  complaining, — '  The  lust  is  become  insuper- 
able.' »  •  •  His  liberality  to  pious  uses,  whether  public  or  private,  went  much 
beyond  the  proportions  of  his  uttle  estate  hi  the  world.    Many  hundreds  of  pounds  did 
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lie  frcelT  bestow  upon  tlic  poor;  and  he  would,  with  a  very  forcible  imp«>rl unity,  pn'm 
bit  oeignbours  to  join  with  liiiu  in  sucli  bencticonci's.'' 

His  testimony  concerning  p]lIot*d  preaching  in  oa  follows  : — 

••■  To  his  congregation,  he  was  a  preacher  that  made  it  his  care  to  give  every  one  their 
meat  in  une  stexsoii.  It  wa«  fv>od  and  not  fruth,  which  in  his  public  mthkiIis  iic  enter- 
tained the  !K)nls  of  hi5  people  willi;  lie  did  not  starve  tlieni  with  cinjtty  and  wiiidy 
speculations,  ur  with  f>m*h  things  as  animum  non  dant,  quia  non  halnnt  ;  ninrit  Iiks  dul 
he  kill  them  with  such  iKiison  as  is  too  commonly  L'xptw.>d  by  tin.'  Ariuiiiian  ami  SocinsHii 
doctun  tluit  have  too  ofren  sat  in  Moses'  chair.  His  way  «>f  preaching  was  very  plain. 
10  that  the  very  lambs  nii^ht  wade  into  his  discourses  on  tlxise  texts uu'l  tlu-ines,  wherein 
elephaaui  might  swim;  and  lierewithal,  it  was  very  |>owcriul;  his  delivery  was  alwiiyst 
very  graceful  and  grateful ;  but  when  he  was  to  use  reproofs  und  warnin;;s  u^'aiIl^l  uny 
nu,  his  voice  would  rise  into  a  warmth  wliich  iiad  in  it  very  much  (>f  energy  as  well  :is 
decency;  he  would  souml  the  trumpets  of  (xoil  against  all  vice,  with  a  most  iKMietratihi: 
livelinem,  and  make  his  pulpit  another  Mount  Sinai,  for  t lie  liaslics  of  li;;htiiing  ihereiii 
displayetl  agiiinst  the  biiaches  uf  the  law  given  upon  that  burning  mountain.  And 
I  uibaerred  tliat  tliere  was  usually  a  special  fervour  in  the  rebukes  wliicli  be  Ustowe*! 
upon  camality,  a  carnal  frame  and  litb  in  professors  of  reli;rion;  wIumi  lie  was  to  brand 
the  carthly-mindudness  ai  church  mcmlw.*r8, and  the  allowance  and  the  indulp'iice  which 
they  often  gave  unto  themselves  in  sensual  delights,  here  he  was  a  right  Boiiner^es ;  he 
then  spoke,  as  'twas  said  one  of  the  ancients  did,  iluot  verba  tot  /ultninUf  as  many 
ihunderbolis  as  words. 

•*  It  was  anuther  proiKTty  of  his  preaching  that  there  was  evernuire  much  of  Chrut 
in  it;  and  with  Paul  he  could  say,  *  I  detennincd  to  ^iiow  n«)thing  but  Jesus  Christ. ' 
hariotg  that  blessed  name  in  his  dis^-ourses,  with  a  freiiucncy  like  that  with  which  Tuul 
mentions  it  in  his  epistles.  As  'twas  noted  of  Dr.  Bodly,  that  wliatevi-r  subjiri  be  were 
upon,  in  tho  application,  ^lill  bis  luse  of  it  would  be,  to  drive  ineii  uuut  lla^  Lord  Jesi.H 
Chrbt;  in  like  manner  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  the  loadstone  wbicb  gave  a  touch  t^i 
all  the  senuuns  of  our  Kiiot;  a  glorious,  precious,  lovely  Christ  wi>s  the  i-oint  of  JIt.aven 
which  they  still  verged  unto.  1*  roin  this  inclination  it  was,  that  altho'  be  printed  Kcveral 
English  books  before  he  died,  yet  his  heart  si'cnuHl  not  so  much  in  any  of  them  as  in  that 
ismiu  and  savoury  bcjok  of  his  entitled  'The  Harmony  of  the  (losfMrls  in  the  Holy 
History  of  Jesus  Christ.'  From  hence  also  'twas  that  he  would  give  tbat  advict;  i4» 
young  preacherS| — *  Pray  let  there  be  much  of  Clirist  in  your  ministry;'  and  wlum  be  iiad 
beard  a  Bemiun  which  had  any  hjiecial  relish  of  a  blessed  Jesus  in  it,  he  would  say  tberc- 
apon,  *  Oh,  ble>SL'd  bj  God  that  we  have  Christ  so  much  and  so  well  preaebcnl  in  i>oor 
New  England ." 

"  Moreover  he  liked  no  preaching  but  what  had  Xn^en  well  studied  for;  and  ho  woubl 
very  much  commend  a  scrmfm  which  he  eould  i>erceivc  had  reiiuired  some  gotxl  thinking 
and  reading  hi  the  author  of  it.  I  have  been  present  when  he  has  unto  a  pn'acber  then 
jail  come  home  from  the  assembly  with  him,  thus  expressed  himstelf,  '  Brother,  there 
WHS  oil  rcquiPMl  f>>r  the  svrviec  of  the  Siiuetuary;  but  it  must  bt?  Um ten  oil;  1  praise 
God  that  i  saw  your  oil  so  well  iKraten  to-day;  the  Lord  help  us  always  by  good  study 
to  beat  our  oil,  that  there  may  Ik*  no  knots  in  our  sermons  lell  undissolved,  and  tbat  tliere 
may  a  clear  light  Ik.'  thereby  given  in  the  House.*  of  (i<xl !'  And  yet  he  likewise  looked 
iiir  some  thing  in  a  Si.Tinon  licNidcs  and  l»eyond  the  mere  study  of  man;  he  was  for 
having;  the  Spirit  <tf  ('mkI  bn^athing  in  it  and  with  it;  and  he  was  for  siH.'aking  tluise  things 
from  thos«,'  impressions  and  with  tlKwe  allections  which  might  compel  the  bearer  to  say, 
— -  Tlie  Spirit  of  (iod  was  here ! '  1  have  heanl  him  complain — '  It  is  a  sii«l  thing  when  a 
SL-rmon  sliall  liavethat  onv  thing,  the  Spiiit  of  Godf  wanting  in  it.* " 
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THOMAS  WELDE  * 

1632— 1641.t 

Thomas  Welds  was  bom  in  England,  and  was  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  received  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1613,  and 
of  M.  A.  in  1618.  He  was,  for  some  time,  minister  in  a  town  called 
Tarling,  in  Essex,  before  he  came  to  this  country ;  and  his  coming  hither 
was  occasioned  by  his  refusing  to  yield,  to  the  requisitions  that  were  made 
upon  him  as  a  minister  of  the  Established  Church.  He  arrived  in  Bos- 
ton on  the  5th  of  June,  1632,  and  in  July  was  set  apart  as  the  first 
minister  of  the  church  in  Roxbury.  In  November  following,  John  Eliot 
was  settled  as  his  colleague.  In  1637,  he  distinguished  himself  at  the  trial 
of  the  famous  Mrs.  Anne  Hutchinson,  whose  erratic  course  produced  so 
much  trouble  and  irritation  in  the  Colony.  He  appeared  as  one  of  her 
principal  opposers,  and  afterwards  wrote  a  book  exposing  the  errors  and 
extravagances  which  she  had  introduced.  In  Winthrop's  Journal,  frequent 
mention  is  made  of  calling  upon  ministers  for  advice  ;  and  as  Weldc  seems 
to  have  been  always  present  on  these  occasions,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  much  confidence  was  placed  in  his  judgment.  In  1639,  the  magis- 
trates and  ministers  having  agreed  to  set  aside  the  Psalms  then  printed  at 
the  end  of  their  Bibles,  Mr.  Welde  was  one  of  three,  (John  Eliot  and 
Biohard  Mather  being  the  other  two,)  who  were  appointed  to  make  a 
metrical  translation.  In  1641,  he  was  sent  with  Hugh  Peters  to  England, 
as  an  agent  of  the  Colony.  In  1646,  when  Edward  Winslow  was  sent  out 
to  answer  Gorton's  complaint,  Peters  and  Wcldc  were  dismissed  from  the 
agency,  and  were  desired  to  return  home.  But  they  both  preferred  to 
remain  in  England.  Welde  was  afterwards  settled  in  the  ministry  at 
Gateshead,  in  the  bishoprick  of  Durham,  opposite  Newcastle.  He  accom- 
panied Lord  Forbes  to  Ireland,  and  remained  there  some  time,  but  subse- 
quently returned  to  England  and  was  ejected  from  his  living  in  1662.  He 
is  supposed  to  have  died  the  same  year. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Welde  already  referred  to,  is  entitled  *  *  A  short  story 
of  the  rise,  reign  and  ruin  of  the  Antinomians,  Familists,  and  Libertines 
that  infested  the  churches  of  New  England."  1644  ;  2d  edition,  1692. 
His  other  works  were  "  An  Answer  to  W.  R.  his  narration  of  opinions  and 
practices  of  the  New  England  churches.*'  1644.  With  three  other 
ministers  he  wrote  '*  The  perfect  Pharisee  under  Monkish  holiness,''  in 
1654.  This  last  was  levelled  against  the  Quakers.  They  subsequently 
wrote  **The  false  Jew  detected,"  &c.,  against  a  man  who  pretended  to  be 
first  a  Jew,  and  then  an  Anabaptist,  but  was  found  to  be  an  impostor. 

Mr.  Welde  had  one  son,  Edward,  who  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
in  1650,  was  settled  as  a  minister  in  Ireland,  and  died  in  March,  1668, 
aged  thirty-nine.  Another  son,  John,  was  a  minister  at  Riton,  in  the 
county  of  Durham.  A  third  son,  Thomas,  remained  in  New  England,  was 
a  Representative  to  the  General  Court  in  1676  and  1677,  and  died  January 

^Calamy'B  Nonoonfonnist'e  Memorial,  II. — Winthrop*8  N.  E.,   I.,  II. — Hatchiosoo'e  His- 
toiy  of  Musaehiuetts.— Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  VIII.— Yoang*8  Chron. 
t  The  year  that  his  ministry  doeed  in  this  ooontiy. 
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17,  1688.  His  son,  Thomas^  was  graduated  at  Harvard  CoUego  in  1671 ; 
was  settled  as  minister  of  Dunstable,  December  IG,  1685  ;  and  died  June 
19,  1702,  aged  fifty. 


-•♦- 


JOHN  COTTON  * 

1033—1652. 

John  Cotton  was  bom  at  Derby,  on  the  river  Derwent,  England, 
December  4,  1585.  Ilis  parents  were  of  ** gentle  blood,"  and  in  ea»y 
circamstanccs.  His  father,  Roland  Cotton,  wan  a  lawyer  by  profession ; 
and  both  he  and  his  mother  were  distinguished  for  solid  and  fervent  piety. 
His  childhood  and  youth  were  full  of  promise ;  and  at  the  early  age  of 
thirteen,  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  was 
afterwards  removed  to  Emanuel  College,  where  he  obtained  a  Fellowship. 
Here  he  was  soon  chosen  Head  Lecturer ;  then  Dean, — an  officer  whose 
business  it  was  to  attend  to  the  deportment  and  discipline  of  the  students  ; 
and  Catcchist,  whose  employment  was  of  chief  note  in  the  old  conventual 
schools.  He  very  early  gained  a  high  reputation  for  intellectual  force  and 
facility,  as  well  as  for  the  richness  and  variety  of  his  acquirements.  His 
earliest  sermons — those  which  he  occasionally  preached  in  the  University 
— were  distinguished  chiefly  for  learning  and  oratorical  display,  and  were 
listened  to  with  marked  admiration ;  but,  according  to  his  own  subseijuent 
judgment,  they  were  greatly  deficient  in  evangelical  instruction. 

Daring  his  connection  with  the  College,  his  conscience  had  sometimes 
been  roused  by  the  earnest  and  searching  ministrations  of  the  Rev.  William 
Perkins,  an  eminent  Puritan  divine  of  that  day ;  but  he  had  contrived  to 
banish,  for  the  most  part,  the  serious  impressions  which  had  thus  been 
made  upon  him ;  and  when  he  heard  the  bell  toll  for  the  old  gentleman^s 
funeral,  he  secretly  congratulated  himself  that  he  had  nothing  more  to  fear 
from  his  bold  and  pungent  appeals.  Ihit  this  very  thought  reacted  upon  his 
mind  with  terrible  force,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  the  starting  point 
towards  a  new  and  better  state,  both  of  heart  and  of  life.  With  this  there 
was  the  concurring  influence  of  a  powerful  sermon  on  Hegeneration,  which 
be  listened  to,  about  this  time,  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sibbs,  another  name  of 
Paritan  celebrity  ;  and  the  result  of  the  whole  was,  that  he  was  brought  to 
r^ard  himself  as  utterly  depraved,  witliout  the  ability  to  rescue  himself 
from  the  ruin  in  which  he  was  involved.  For  nearly  three  years,  he  was 
fainting  under  the  burden  of  his  desponding  thoughts ;  but  at  length  he 
was  enabled  to  take  such  views  of  the  (ilospel  as  dissipated  his  terrors  and 
brought  peace  to  his  spirit.  Shortly  after  this,  being  called  upon  to  preach 
in  his  turn  before  the  University,  instead  of  a  splendid  harangue,  which  his 
audience  expected,  he  gave  them  a  simple  and  earnest  discourse  on  the  duty 
of  repentance.  The  effort  was  received  with  manifest  db^satisf action ; 
though  one  of  his  hearers.  Dr.  John  Preston,  then  a  distinguished  Fellow 
of  Queen's  College,  received  impressions  from  it  that  were  never  efi'aced. 

•Kflrton*!  ud  Mather'a  Life  of  Cotton.— Maclaro*B  do.— Mather's  Mag.,  III.— MtM.  Hist. 
GoO.   V.y  IX.— EmeTBon^a  History  of  the  lint  Church,  BoetoD. 
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About  the  year  1612,  when  Mr.  Cotton  was  in  bis  twenty-eigbtb  year 
be  was  invited  by  the  people  of  Boston,  in  Lincolnshire,  to  settle  in  the 
ministry  among  them ;  and  though  there  was  a  vigorous  opposition  made  to 
his  settlement,  on  the  ground  of  his  Puritanism,  by  a  portion  of  the  parish, 
as  well  as  by  Dr.  Barton,  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  the  result  was  that  bis 
settlement  there  was  speedily  effected.  He  soon  found  that  certain  doc- 
trines, to  which  he  attached  much  importance,  had  been  brought  into 
disrepute,  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  a  distinguished  physician  of  the 
place ;  and  after  listening  silently  to  his  objections,  he  endeavoured  to  frame 
his  public  discourses  so  as  to  meet  them  in  the  most  successful,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  inoffensive,  manner.  The  result  was  that  the  physician 
<'  desisted  from  all  further  debate,*'  and  **  all  matters  of  religion  were  car- 
ried on  calmly  and  peaceably." 

After  having  resided  in  his  parish  about  half  a  year,  he  went  back  to 
Cambridge  to  take  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  On  this  occasion,  be 
added  largely  to  his  reputation  by  a  sermon  addressed  to  the  clergy,  as 
well  as  by  the  part  he  took  in  a  public  disputation,  preparatory  to  his  receiv- 
ing the  degree. 

About  this  time,  Mr.  Cotton  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Horrocks,  "  an 
eminently  virtuous  gentlewoman."  She  proved,  in  the  best  sense,  a  help- 
meet  to  him,  and  was  particularly  useful  in  ascertaining,  by  personal 
intercourse,  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  female  members  of  the  congre- 
gation, and  thus  enabling  her  husband  the  better  to  adapt  his  discourses. 

After  about  three  years  of  deep  reflection  and  study,  Mr.  Cotton  was 
brought  to  the  conviction  that  some  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Established 
Church  were  unscriptural ;  and  of  course  that  he  could  not  any  longer  con- 
form to  them.  So  much  were  his  people  attached  to  him,  that  the  greater 
part  of  them  cheerfully  sustained  him  in  his  course  ;  while  there  was  one 
— a  person  by  the  name  of  Thomas  Leverett,  who,  in  connection  with  a 
few  others,  prosecuted  complaints  against  him  in  the  Episcopal  courts,  till, 
after  some  time,  ho  was  silenced  by  order  of  the  Bishop.  He  behaved 
with  the  most  exemplary  submission  and  dignity  imder  his  suspension, 
attending  constantly  on  the  public  preaching  of  his  substitute,  but  not  to 
the  reading  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Leverett 
relented  at  hid  own  course ;  and,  by  means  of  an  oath  of  a  somewhat 
ambiguous  character,  succeeded  in  procuring  a  reversal  of  the  sentence, 
which,  through  his  instrumentality,  had  gone  forth  against  his  minister. 
This  man  was  ever  afterwards  Mr.  Cotton's  steadfast  friend ;  and  he  even 
followed  him  to  this  country,  and  was,  for  many  years,  a  useful  elder  in  the 
First  Church  in  Boston. 

After  this  occurrence,  Mr.  Cotton  was  suffered  to  go  on  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties  without  interruption,  and  with  little  or  no  embarrassment,  for 
many  years.  Without  any  effort  to  build  up  a  party,  or  to  gain  adherents, 
his  grand  um  was  to  impress  upon  the  people  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
great  truths  of  Christianity.  Besides  performing  a  vast  amount  of  labour 
in  the  pulpit,  as  well  as  faithfully  attending  to  all  his  more  private  minis- 
terial duties,  he  acquired  no  small  celebrity  as  a  theological  teacher ;  and 
while  most  of  his  pupils  were  from  the  University  where  he  had  himself 
been  trained,  there  were  a  considerable  number  from  Holland,  and  some 
fVom  Germany. 
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Tcywardi  the  end  of  his  residence  in  Boston,  Mr.  Cotton  was,  for  a  wliole 
year,  preyented  firom  preaching,  by  a  quartan  ague,  which  began  in  .S(  jp- 
tember,  1630.  His  physicians  advising  a  change  of  air,  he  removed  to  the 
mansion  of  the  £arl  of  Lincohi,  one  of  his  noble  friends,  where  he  recovered 
his  health.  He,  however,  lost  his  excellent  wife  by  the  same  dLseaso,  after 
a  happy  union  of  eighteen  years.  About  a  year  after,  he  married  an 
estimable  widow,  Mrs.  Sarah  Story,  an  intimate  and  endeared  friend  of  his 
former  wife,  who  was  well  fitted  to  fill  the  place  which  the  death  of  the 
other  had  vacated. 

Not  long  after  his  second  marriage, — the  government  of  the  English 
Church  having  now  fallen  into  the  hands  of  liishop  Laud,  divisiuDs  aro^e 
among  Mr.  Cotton's  parishioners.  A  dissolute  follow,  by  the  name  of 
Johnson,  who  had  been  punished  for  his  immoralitie&i,  informed  against  the 
magiatrates  and  the  minister  for  not  kneeling  at  the  Sacrament ;  and  Mr. 
Cotton  being  warned  that  letters  missive  were  issued  against  him  tu  bring 
him  to  the  High  Commission  Court,  concealed  himself  from  the  eager 
search  of  the  pursuivants,  by  flight.  His  first  dotcrmination  was  to  seek  a 
refnge  in  Holland ;  and  he  had  actually,  travelling  in  disgui.sc,  almost  reach- 
ed the  port  from  which  he  expected  to  embark,  when  he  was  met  by  a 
relfttiTe  who  induced  him  to  change  his  purpose,  and  betake  himself  to 
London.  Here  he  remained  some  time  in  concealment ;  and,  though  he 
was  atged  by  Mr.  Davenport,  and  some  other  eminent  ministors  in  LoTidun, 
to  conform  to  the  instituted  ceremonies  as  matters  of  little  moment,  vet, 
flo  fitf  from  being  convinced  by  their  arguments,  ho  actually  succeeded  in 
eonvincing  them  by  his;  and  the  result  was  that,  about  the  niiildlc  of 
Jnly,  1633,  Mr.  Cotton  in  company  with  Tliomas  Hooker,  Samuel 
Stone,  and  a  number  of  his  old  lioston  parishioners,  emliarked  in  a  vessel 
called  the  Griffin,  for  New  Kngland.  His  movements,  as  he  wha  leaving 
England,  were  all  narrowly  watched,  and  it  wjis  only  by  the  most  cautious  and 
dexterous  management  that  his  escape  was  (effected.  The  vessel  in  which 
he  came  to  this  country,  reached  IJoston  after  a  |ia.s*»agc  of  seven  weeks,  on 
the  3d  of  September,  IGilB.  The  people  used  merrily  to  suy,  in  reference 
to  the  names  of  the  three  ministers  who  eamc  together,  that  their  three 
great  necessities  would  now  bo  supyilied  ;  tor  they  had  Co/ fan  for  their 
clothing,  Hooker  for  their  fishing,  and  Stone  for  their  building;.  During 
the  voyage,  three  sermons  or  expositions  were  diliver<Ml  almost  «n«!ry  day  ; 
and  Mr.  Cotton  was  blessed  in  the  birth  <if  his  eldest  ."^oii,  wlmm,  at  his 
baptism  in  Boston,  he  called  Seaborn. 

Mr.  Cotton  was,  at  this  time,  about  forty-ci;flit  years  of  a«:»s  of  hir;:o 
and  varied  experience,  and  eminent  for  his  tah^nts,  learning  aii<l  piety. 
Within  a  fortnight  after  his  arrival,  the  magistrate:^  and  other  leading  men 
designated  him  to  be  teacher  of  the  First  Church  in  )>ostoii,  of  whieh 
John  Wilson  was  then  pastor ;  and  on  the  10th  of  Oetober,  ho  was  set  apart 
to  his  office  by  imposition  of  the  hands  of  Mr.  Wilson  and  his  two  elders. 
This  was  intended,  as  Governor  Winthrop  has  stated  in  rospeet  to  tlie  ordi- 
nation of  Mr.  Wilson  under  similar  circumstances,  *'only  as  a  sipn  of 
election  and  confirmation,  not  of  any  intent  that  ho  should  renounce  his 
ministry  he  received  in  England.'' 

As  all  the  freemen  of  this  new-bom  republic  were  church  members,  and 
as  the  people  were  at  liberty  to  select  their  own  form  of  civil  government, 
it  was  thought  that  they  ought  to  make  the  laws   of  God  as  delivered  by 
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Moses  to  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  the  basis  of  their  civil  polity.  The 
G-eneral  Court  desired  Mr.  Cotton  to  draw  np  an  abstract  of  the  laws  of 
Moses,  omitting  such  as  were  of  temporary  obligation,  and  in  their  nature 
peculiar  to  the  Jewish  economy.  This  service  he  performed ;  and  the 
result  of  his  labour,  though  not  adopted,  was  published.  Another  abstract, 
subsequently  made,  and  supposed  to  have  been  the  joint  labour  of  Mr. 
Cotton  and  Sir  Henry  Vane,*  was  adopted,  and  was  printed  in  London,  in 
ld41.  Mr.  Cotton  favoured  the  establishment  of  a  theocracy ;  that  is,  he 
would  have  the  public  affairs  administered  agreeably  to  the  principles  and 
requirements  of  revealed  religion,  by  executive  officers  appointed  by  the 
people. 

For  three  or  four  of  the  first  years  of  Mr.  Cotton's  ministry  in  New 
England,  his  labours  were  attended  by  a  remarkable  blessing,  insomuch  that 
a  greater  nimiber  were  admitted  to  his  church  than  to  all  the  other  churches 
in  the  Colony.  But  ere  long  there  came  a  sad  reverse  in  his  circumstances 
and  prospects.  The  Familistic  and  Antinomian  doctrines  began  to  be  propa- 
gated by  the  famous  Anne  Hutchinson,  and  some  others  associated  with  her, 
and  they  had  the  address  to  procure,  for  a  time,  the  countenance  of  Mr. 
Cotton.  He,  however,  soon  became  convinced  that  be  had  been  imposed 
upon  by  false  representations,  and  was  shocked  to  find  that  he  had  unwit- 
tingly lent  his  name  to  what  he  regarded  as  extremely  corrupt  and  danger- 
ous opinions.  Though  he  did  not  sign  the  result  of  the  Synod  of  1637,  on 
account  of  his  differing  from  it  in  one  or  two  points,  yet  he  approved  of  it 
in  general ;  and  the  intercourse  between  him  and  his  brethren,  which,  for  a 
time,  seems  to  have  been,  to  some  extent,  interrupted  or  embarrassed,  soon 
became  as  cordial  and  constant  as  ever. 

In  1642,  Mr.  Cotton  was  invited,  with  Mr.  Hooker  and  Mr.  Davenport, 
to  repair  to  England,  with  a  view  to  share  the  labours  and  the  honours  of  the 
famous  assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster.  Both  Mr.  Cotton  and  Mr. 
Davenport  were  in  favour  of  accepting  the  invitation ;  but  they  were  dis- 
suaded by  Mr.  Hooker. 

Mr.  Cotton's  last  illness  was  occasioned  by  exposure  to  wet  in  passing 
the  ferry  to  Cambridge,  where  he  went  to  preach  to  the  students.  His 
sermon  on  the  occasion  was  one  of  remarkable  interest ;  but  his  powers  of 
utterance  failed  while  delivering  it.  He  was  attacked  with  inflammation  of 
the  lungs,  and  this  turned  into  a  complicated  disease,  which  he  regarded  as 
a  warning  that  his  end  drew  nigh.  The  next  Sabbath  he  took  for  his  text 
the  last  four  verses  of  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  which  Epistle  he  had 
been  expounding  in  course.  He  told  his  audience  the  reason  of  his  taking 
so  many  verses  at  once  :— -"  Because,  else,"  said  he,  **I  shall  not  live  to 
make  an  end  of  this  Epistle."  The  next  day  he  spent  in  his  study,  in 
special  prayer  and  preparation  for  the  great  conflict  which  he  saw  approach- 
ing.    On  leaving  that  apartment,  he  said  to  his  wife, — ^*  I  shall  go  into  that 

*8ir  Heniy  Vuie,  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Henry  Vaoe,  was  bom  in  the  year  1 61 2,  and  was  educated 
lint  at  Wflstmlnster  school,  and  then  at  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford.  He  afterwards  went  to  Geneva, 
and  on  hif  return  betrayed  a  strong  aversion  to  the  discipline  and  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Vinding  how  obnoxious  his  principlefl  made  him,  especially  to  his  father,  he  came  to  New  Engluid 
ta  the  beginning  of  1535.  The  next  year,  though  he  was  only  twenty-four  years  of  age,  he  was 
ohosen  Goremor;  bat  attaching  himself  to  the  puiy  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  he  was,  in  1637,  raper- 
Mded  by  GoTecnor  Winthiop.  He  soon  retomed  to  England,  where  ho  warmly  espoiued  the 
oaose  of  CromweU,  and  diowed  himaelf  boetile  to  both  Presbyterians  and  Royalists.  When  the 
Bojal  par^  prerailed,  and  Charles  II*  aaoended  the  throne,  he  was  tried  for  high  treason,  and 
beheaded  Jane  14, 1662^  aged  fifty.  He  pablished  about  half  a  dozen  works,  political,  religiooa 
aadmyitkal. 
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room  no  more."     He  then  betook  himself  to  his  bed,  and  having  adjusted 

all  his  worldly  concerns,  received  many  parting  visits,  and  admiuistcrcd  many 

dying  oounsels,  begged  to  be  left  alone  for  undisturbed  communion  with 

God.     He  caused  the  curtains  to  be  drawn,  and  exacted  a  promise  from  tho 

gentleman  who  attended  him,  that  tho  privacy  cf  his  chamber  ^(h(>uld  not  be 

disturbed.     He  then  gave  that  gentleman  this  ])arting  benediction — ''  Th*) 

God  that  made  you,  and  bought  you  wiih  a  great  price,  redeem  your  body 

and  soul  unto  Himself."     The.se  were  liis  last  words.     After  remaining  a  few 

hours  speeehlesii,  he  gently  passed  away  to  his  cternul  rest.     He  died  on  the 

23d  of  December,  1652,  in  the  tiixty-cighth  year  of  his  age.     His  funeral 

was  attended  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month,  and  he  was  borne  on  the 

shoulders  of  his  brother  ministers  to  his   last  resting  place,  in  a  tomb  of 

brick,  in  what  was  called  the  **  Chapel  burying  ground."     The  Lectures  in 

his  church  during  the  following  winter,  by  the  neighbouring  clergymen,  were 

but  so  many  funeral  discourses.     His  departure  drew  forth  numerous  elegies, 

according  to  the  taste  of  the  times,  and  it  was  lamented  as  a  public  loss  in 

all  the  churches  in  the  country. 

Cotton  Mather  represents  Mr.  Cotton  as — 

'*  A  most  UDivenial  scholar,  and  a  living  system  of  the  liberal  arts,  and  a  walking 
library" — possessing  *'an  incoiuitarable  modesty  that  would  not  t>erniit  him  to  s[)oak  any 
more  tlian  the  least  of  himself,  yet  unto  a  private  friend  he  hath  said  that  he  knew  not 
of  any  difficult  place  in  all  the  whole  Bible,  which  he  hud  not  weighed,  Rimewhut  unto 
■tlifartioa" — '*  conscientiously  forbearing,"  in  liis  preaching,  '*  to  make  to  the  common 
people  any  ostentation  of  being  a  great  scliolar ;  having  the  art  of  concealing  Ids  art " — 
"an  inieHitigablc  student, — careful  to  redeiMn  his  liours  as  well  aa  his  days" — ''so 
clothed  with  humility  that  Ipy  thU  livery  bin  relation  to  the  lowly  J(>suh  was  notably  dis- 
covered."— remarkable  for  *'  liis  command  over  his  own  spirit,  particularly  in  liis  govern- 
uient  of  his  family-' — "observing  most  conscientiously  the  Sabbath  from  evenhig  to 
crening"— ^* most  exemplary  for  lilK?rality  and  hospitality  '' — ''the  Cato  of  his  age  for 
his  grmniy,  but  having  a  glory  with  it  which  Cato  had  not." 

As  to  his  personal  appearance,  Mather  says — 

*'  He  was  of  a  clear,  fair,  sanguine  complexion,  and  like  David  of  a  ruddy  countenance. 
He  was  rather  low  than  tall,  aud  rather  fat  tlian  lean,  but  (*f  a  l)ecoming  nie<liocrity.  In 
his  younger  years  his  liair  was  brown,  but  in  his  latter  years  as  white  as  the  driven 
snow.  In  his  countenance  there  was  an  inexpreKii>ibIe  sort  of  maj(*sty  which  commanded 
reverence  from  all  that  approached  hhn." 

Hubbard,  alluding  to  the  effect  of  a  Hcrmon  which  Mr.  Cotton  preached 

before  the  General  Court  on  an  occa>*ion  of  some  difficulty,  says — 

"  3f  r.  Cotton  bad  such  an  instinuating  and  melting  way  in  his  preaching,  that  he  would 
anuilly  carry  his  very  adversary  captive  aQer  the  triumphant  chariot  of  his  rhetoric." 

Mr.  Cotton  had  three  sons  and  as  many  daughters ;  all  by  liis  second 
marriage.  Seaborn^  his  eldest  child,  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  in  1651  ; 
became  the  second  minister  of  Hampton,  New  Hampshire,  in  lOGO ;  and 
closed  an  honourable  and  useful  life,  April  19,  1086,  aged  iifty-two  years. 
The  second  son,  John,  was  born  in  1640  ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
in  1657  ;  preached  from  1664  to  1667  to  a  congregation  consisting  of  Indians 
and  white  people,  in  Martha's  Vineyard ;  was  ordained  at  Plymouth  in 
1669,  where  he  remained  till  1698,  and  then  removed  to  Charleston,  South 
Gmrolina,  and  there  gathered  a  Congregational  church,  which  still  exists 
in  a  prosperous  state.  He  died  on  the  18th  of  September,  1699,  aged  fifty- 
nine  years.  The  youngest  daughter  of  the  elder  John  Cotton,  was  married 
to  Increase  Mather.  Mr.  Cotton's  widow  became  the  wife  of  llichard 
Mather,  the  father  of  her  son-in-law,  to  whom  she  thus  became  a  parent  by 
a  doable  aflBnity. 
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The  following  is  a  catalogue  of  Mr.  Cotton's  pnbliBhed  worki : — God's 
promise  to  his  plantation  :  An  Election  Sermon,  1684.  A  Letter  in  amiwer 
to  objections  made  against  the  New  England  churches,  with  the  questions  pro- 
posed to  such  as  are  admitted  to  church  fellowship,  1641.  The  Way  of 
Life.  God's  mercy  mixed  with  His  justice.  An  Absti-act  of  the  Laws  o£ 
New  England,  1641.  The  Church's  Kesurrection,  1642.  The  Pouring 
out  of  the  Seven  Vials,  1642.  A  modest  and  clear  answer  to  Mr.  Ball's 
Discourse  on  set  forms  of  Prayer.  The  true  coustitution  of  a  particular 
vbibie  Church,  1643.  Discourse  about  civil  government  in  a  new  plan- 
tation whose  design  is  Heligion,  1643.  The  Keys  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  and  power  thereof,  1644.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Church  to  which 
is  committed  the  keys  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  Yindicise  Clavium ; 
Vindication  of  the  keys  of  the  Kingdom  into  the  hands  of  the  right 
owners.  The  Covenant  of  God's  free  grace  most  sweetly  unfolded, 
1645.  The  way  of  the  churches  of  Christ  in  New  England,  1645.  The 
controversy  concerning  liberty  of  conscience  truly  stated,  1646.  A  Trea- 
tise  showing  that  singing  of  Psalms  is  a  Gospel  ordinance,  1647.  The 
grounds  and  ends  of  the  baptism  of  the  children  of  the  faithful,  1647.  A 
Letter  to  Mr.  Williams ;  the  bloody  tenet  washed  and  made  white  in  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb ;  to  which  is  added  a  Reply  to  Mr.  Williams'  answer  to 
Mr.  Cotton's  Letter,  1647.  Questions  propounded  to  him  by  the  teaching 
elders,  with  his  answer  to  each  question.  The  way  of  the  Congregational 
Churches  cleared,  in  two  Treatises,  1648.  The  Holiness  of  church  members 
1650.  Christ  the  Fountain  of  Life,  1651.  A  brief  Exposition  of  Ecclesi- 
aates,  1654.  Censure  upon  the  way  of  Mr.  Henden  of  Kent.  Sermons  on 
the  First  Epistle  of  John,  (foliot)  A  Discourse  on  things  indifferent. 
Milk  for  babes — a  Catechism.  Meat  for  strong  men.  A  Sermon  delivered 
at  Salem  in  1636,  to  which  is  prefixed  a  Ketraction  of  his  former  opinion 
concerning  Baptism,  1713. 
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1633—1647. 

Thomas  Hooker  was  born  at  Marfield,  Leicestershire,  England,  on  the 

7th  of  July,  1586.     All  that  is  known  of  him  from  the  day  of  his  birth  till 

his  entrance  upon  his  collegiate  course  is  thus  stated  by  Cotton  Mather  : — 

"  He  was  bom  of  parents  that  were  neither  unable  nur  unwilling  to  bestow  upon  him 
a  liberal  education ;  whcreunto  the  early,  lively  sparkles  of  wit  obs<.'rved  iu  him  did  very 
mudi  encourage  them.  liis  natural  temper  was  eheerful  and  courteous;  but  it  was 
aoQompanied  with  such  a  sensible  grandeur  of  mind,  as  cuused  bis  friends,  without  the 
belp  of  astrology,  to  prognosticate  that  he  was  born  to  be  considerable." 

He  was  educated  at  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  of  which,  in  due  time, 
he  became  a  Fellow.  He  acquitted  himself  in  this  office  with  such  ability 
and  fidelity  as  to  secure  universal  respect  and  admiration.  It  was  while  he 
was  thus  employed  that  ]ie  became  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
eternal  realities,  and  after  a  protracted  season  of  bitter  anguish  of  spirit,  he 
was  enabled  to  submit  without  reserve  to  the  terms  of  the  Gospel,  and  thus 

•BiftOier's  Mm.,  III.— Mssb.  Hist.  CoU.,  VII.— TnunboU's  History  of  Coonecticat,  I.— 
flag's  Chraii.-HUft  by  Dr.  S.  W.  Hooker. 
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to  find  joy  and  peace  in  believing.  His  religious  experience,  in  its  very 
oommeneement,  seems  to  hare  been  uncommonly  deep  and  thorough  ;  and 
no  doabt  it  was  partly  owing  to  this  that  he  became  so  much  distinguished, 
in  after  life,  as  a  counsellor,  comforter,  and  guide,  to  the  awakened  and 
desponding. 

While  he  yet  remained  in  the  University,  he  frequently  ])rcached  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  to  good  acceptance ;  and  in  addition  to  his  labours  as  a  preacher 
and  an  instructor,  he  exerted  an  iiii])ortant  influence  in  reforming  some 
existing  abuses.  After  leaving  Cambridge,  he  preached,  for  some  time,  in 
London  and  its  vicinity.  It  was  his  wish  to  obtain  a  settlement  at  Colches- 
ter, that  he  might  be  near  the  Rev.  Mr.  liogers  of  Dcdiiam,  whom  he  called 
"  the  prince  of  all  the  preachers  of  England.**  IJut  being  disappointed  in 
this,  he  accepted  an  invitation,  in  1626,  to  exercise  his  ministry  at  Chelms- 
ford, as  a  lecturer  and  an  assistant  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mitchell.  His  lectures 
were  soon  numerously  attended,  and  among  his  hearers  were  noblemen  and 
others  of  high  standing  in  English  society.  His  labours  were  abundantly 
blessed,  and  an  extensive  reformation  followed  not  only  in  the  town  but  in 
the  adjacent  country.  This  reformation  had  respect  particularly  to  the 
▼ices  of  intemperance  and  profanation  of  the  Sabbath. 

Mr.  Hooker  was  accustomed,  once  a  year,  to  visit  his  native  county ;  and 
in  one  of  those  visits  he  was  invited  to  preach  in  the  great  cliurch  at  Leices- 
ter. One  of  the  chief  burgesses  of  the  town  was  violently  opposed  to  his 
preaching  there  ;  and  not  being  able  to  hinder  it,  he  set  certain  persons  to 
fiddling  in  the  church  yard  with  a  view  to  disturb  him.  Hut  such  was  Mr. 
Hooker's  self  command  and  power  of  voice « that  he  was  enabled  to  proceed 
and  make  himself  heard  without  difficulty ;  whereupon  tlie  man  himself 
went  to  the  church  door  to  listen  to  him.  And  the  result  was  that  he 
became  deeply  impressed  by  what  he  heard,  came  to  Mr.  Hooker  with  a 
penitent  confession  of  his  wickedness,  and  sliortly  after  openly  testified  hxB 
faith  in  Christ. 

In  the  year  1630,  a  Spiritual  Court,  which  held  its  sessions  at  Chelms- 
ford, silenced  Mr.  Hooker  for  nonconformity.  Though  he  adhered 
steadfastly  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England,  yet  thetre  were  certain 
prescribed  ceremonies  which  he  could  not  conscientiously  practise ;  and  ou 
this  ground  he  was  forbidden  the  exercise  of  his  ministry.  He  continued, 
however,  for  some  time,  to  reside  in  the  vicinity  of  Chelmsford,  and  was 
employed  in  teaching  a  school  at  Little  Braddow,  having  John  Eliot,  after- 
wards the  *'  Apostle  to  the  Indians,**  in  his  family,  as  an  usher. 

The  sentence  silencing  Mr.  Hooker  was  deeply  regretted,  oven  by  many 
ministers  of  the  Established  Church.  A  petition,  signed  by  forty-seven  of 
them,  was  presented  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  in  which  they  certified  **that 
they  knew  Mr.  Hooker  to  be  orthodox  in  his  doctrine,  honest  in  his  life  and 
conversation,  peaceable  in  his  disposition,  and  in  no  wise  turbulent  or 
Cactious."  This  testimony,  however,  did  not  avail  to  reverse  or  mitigate 
the  sentence. 

Bat  though  he  was  not  permitted  to  preach,  he  was  still  upon  the  alert  to 
improve  every  opportunity  for  doing  good.  It  is  related  of  him  that  he 
engaged  various  ministers  in  the  vicinity  of  Chelmsford,  to  establish  a 
monthly  meeting  for  fasting,  prayer,  and  religious  conference.  By  his  influ- 
ence, several  pious  young  ministers  were  settled  in  the  neiglibourhood,  and 
others  became  more  established  in  the  great  truths  of  Christianity. 
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To  the  injunction  of  th<)  Spiritual  Court  against  Mr.  Hooker's  preaching 
the  (Gospel,  was  added  a  bond,  in  the  suiu  of  fifty  pounds,  to  appear  before 
the  Court  of  High  Commission.  By  the  advice  of  his  friends,  he  forfeited 
his  bond;  and  one  of  his  hearers,  who  was  his  surety,  paid  it,  and  was 
afterwards  reimbursed  by  several  individuals  in  the  vicinity  of  Chelmsford. 

After  a  short  residence  in  retirement,  kindly  provided  fur  him  by  his 
friend,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  he  determined  to  leave  his  native  country,  and 
seek  a  home  in  Holland.  His  steps  were  watched  by  the  vigilant  pursuivants 
down  to  the  moment  of  his  embarkation ;  and  they  actually  arrived  on  the 
shore  in  pursuit  of  him,  just  after  the  vessel  in  which  he  sailed  had  got  undei 
weigh.  During  the  passage,  they  were  in  imminent  danger  of  shipwreck  ; 
but  Mr.  Hooker  expressed  the  utmost  confidence  that  they  would  be  pre- 
served;  and  he  was  not  disappointed. 

Mr.  Hooker  remained  in  Holland  three  years.  He  was  at  first  employed 
as  an  assistant  of  Mr.  Paget,  at  Amsterdam ;  but  the  term  of  his  service 
here  was  short,  as  Mr.  Paget  exerted  an  influence  in  the  Classis  against 
him,  from  having  taken  up  a  suspicion  that  he  favoured  the  Brownists  ; — a 
sect  who  denied  the  Church  of  England  to  be  a  true  Church,  and  her  minis- 
ters  to  be  rightly  ordained.  As  Mr.  Hooker  found  it  impossible  to  disabuse 
him  of  this  unfounded  suspicion,  and  as  he  found,  too,  that  the  congregation 
sympathized  strongly  in  the  jealousies  of  their  pastor,  he  thought  it  most 
prudent  quietly  to  withdraw ;  and  accordingly  he  removed  to  Delft,  and 
became  associated  with  the  llev.  Mr.  Forbes,  an  aged  and  excellent  Scotch 
minister.  The  two  lived  and  laboured  in  great  harmony, — the  congregation 
to  which  they  preached  being  composed  principally  of  English  merchants. 
Mr.  Hooker,  after  continuing  with  Mr.  Forbes  two  years,  accepted  a  call  to 
Botterdam,  to  assist  the  Bev.  Dr.  William  Ames,*  who  had  also  fled  to  Hol- 
land that  he  might  enjoy  liberty  of  conscience.  In  addition  to  his  labours 
in  preaching,  he  assisted  Dr.  Ames  in  the  preparation  of  his  book,  entitled, 
**  A  fresh  suit  against  human  ceremonies  in  God's  worship."  Dr.  Ames  is 
said  to  have  remarked  that,  notwithstanding  his  acquaintance  with  many 
scholars  of  different  nations,  he  had  never  met  with  a  man  equal  to  Mr. 
Hooker,  as  a  preacher  or  a  learned  disputant. 

Although  Mr.  Hooker  found  his  residence  in  Holland  in  many  respects 
agreeable,  yet  there  was  so  much  in  the  state  of  the  churches  that  he  disap- 
proved, that  he  could  not  conscientiously  recomnicud  to  his  friends  in  Eng- 
land to  follow  him  thither;  and  more  than  that, — ho  was  unwilling  to  think 

*  William  Amis  was  born  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  in  1576,  and  educated  at  Chri£t'8  College, 
Oambridge,  under  the  famoUB  Mr.  William  Perkins.  Uc  became  an  exceedingly  zealous  preacher, 
Mpeoially  against  the  peculiar  tenets  of  the  Romish  Church.  About  16  lU,  having  been  fur  some  time 
Fdlow  of  his  College,  he  preached  a  sermon  at  8t  Mary's  Church,  against  playing  at  cards  and 
dioe,  which  excited  a  strong  prejudice  against  him,  so  that  ho  iras  obliged  to  quit  the  University, 
in  order  to  avoid  expulsion.  Ue  now  fled  to  Holland,  and  was  chosen  minister  of  the  English 
dranh  at  the  Hague.  But  he  was  no  sooner  comfortably  settled  there,  than  Archbishop  Abbot 
wioto  to  the  Engluh  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  Holland,  urging  Ames'  removal.  When  he  was 
about  to  be  chosen  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Leydcn,  it  was  prevented  through  the  influence  of  the 
Mtna  Ambassador.  And  a  similar  effort  was  made,  but  without  success,  when  he  was  chosen  by 
the  States  of  Friesland  to  the  same  office  in  the  University  of  Franker.  Having  filled  the  Divinity 
Chair  at  Franker  for  twelve  years, — finding  the  climate  unfavourable  to  his  health,  he  resigned 
liii  pvofeflBorship,  and  accepted  an  invitation  to  the  English  Church,  at  Rotterdam.  The 
diange  of  dimalie  not  proving  beneficial,  he  had  determined  to  migrate  to  New  England ;  but  a 
•adden  attack  of  asthma  terminated  his  life,  in  November,  1633,  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven.  His 
wife  and  diildrsn  came  to  New  England  in  the  spring  following,  bringing  with  them  his  valuable 
IBinury:  tibongh  one  aon,  (WilliamJ  afterwards  returned  to  England,  and  was  one  of  the  ejected 
noooooformists  in  1662.  Dr.  Ames  was  a  volominous  author,  and  was  especially  distinguished  by 
Ut  wiitina  on  the  Aminian  oontrorersy.  Cotton  Mather  styles  him  **  the  profound,  sablime, 
Imfiagaue  and  aocettoal  dootior»"  and  donbti  whether  he  left  hia  equal  upon  earth. 
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of  that  country  as  his  own  permanent  home.  The  emigration  of  the  Puri- 
tans from  England  to  New  Kntrlaml  was  nuw  rapidly  going  forwunl ;  and 
among  them  were  many  of  Mr.  Hooker's  friends,  who  liad  resided  in  the 
county  of  Essex.  Having  known  him  well,  and  ajjprociated  him  highly,  as 
their  minister,  in  former  years,  they  directed  their  attention  to  him  as  the 
most  suit^ible  person  to  accompany  tlicm  acruBs  the  ocean,  as  their  spiritual 
guide ;  and  when  they  made  known  to  him  their  wishes,  he  regarded  it  as  a 
light  from  Heaven  shining  upon  his  ])ath. 

But  he  felt  that  the  object  was  not  to  he  accomplished  without  enconnter- 
ing  severe  perils.  It  was  necessary  that  ho  shouhl  take  England  on  hi."* 
way  ;  and  he  was  well  aware  that  the  times  had  not  grown  more  tolerant, 
during  the  period  of  his  absence.  tSearcely  had  he  arrived  in  England, 
when  he  ascertanied  that  the  pursuivants  were  u])on  his  track  again.  They 
traced  him  to  the  house  of  his  friend,  the  Kev.  Samuel  Stone,  who  was  to 
accompany  him  to  New  England.  Cotton  Mather  thus  describes  the  scene 
that  followed : — 

• 

"'  Mr.  Stuiie  was  at  that  instant  -'  (whou  the  pursuivants  knockeil  at  the  <h)or  of  tho 
rery  chauiUT  in  which  Mr.  Jlookcr  was  eii;ra;;(Ml  in  coiivcr.s;ition.)  '' smoking  df 
tobacco;  for  which  Mr.  J  looker  had  li«H*n  rejH'oviu;?  him,  as  being  then  n.s<'»l  liy  lew  |H»r- 
»ins  of  sobriety.  Being  also  of  a  suiUlen  and  pUuisjiut  wit,  he  (Mr.  Stone)  step]K.Hl  to 
the  iloor,  with  liis  piiK;  in  his  nioiitli,  and  sucli  an  air  of  sfiet'eli  and  hmk  as  gave  ItiDi 
suuie  criKiit  with  the  oflicer.  Tiie  ullirer  demanded  wliether  Mr.  Hooker  was  not 
there.  Mr.  ^>tone  p'ph'ed  with  :i  braving  sort  of  conlidenee,  '  What  Ilookrr  i  Do  you 
lUT'an  Hooker  tluit  lived  mum  at  Chehnslord  T  The  ollieer  answered,  •  Yes,  he.-  Mr. 
Stone,  with  a  diversion  like  that  wlnVh  once  helped  Athanasius.  made  this  true  answer; 
'  If  it  lx»  he  you  look  fof;  I  kiw  him  about  an  hour  api  at  sueh  a  houM*  in  the  town;  you 
hjid  best  luLsten  thither  after  him.'  The  otKeer  ttjok  this  for  a  sutlieieut  account  and 
went  his  wav.*' 

Thisi  was  a  sufficient  indication  to  Mr.  Hooker  of  his  danger ;  and  he 
endeavoured  to  keep  himself  concealed,  so  far  as  possil)le,  till  his  departure 
for  New  England. 

During  his  sojourn  in  England  at  this  time,  it  is  not  known  how  he 
occupied  himself,  nor  where  he  resided,  lie  took  his  departure  from  the 
Downs  about  the  middle  of  July,  1G<S3,  in  the  ship  Griffin.  Among  his 
fellow  passengers  were  his  two  choice  friends,  Mr.  Cotton  and  Mr.  Stone. 
And  such  was  the  danger  of  being  pursued  and  arrested,  that  ^Ir.  Hooker 
and  Mr.  Cotton  were  obliged  to  remain  concealed,  until  the  ship  was  well 
oat  upon  the  main  ocean.  *'  Mr.  Hooker's  company," — so  called,  which 
afterwards  constituted  his  church  at  Cambridge,  had  preceded  him. 

Mr.  Hooker  and  his  associates  arrived  at  Boston,  on  the  4th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1633,  after  a  passage  of  six  weeks  ;  and  they  were  welcomed  as  a  vast 
accession  to  the  strength  of  the  Colony.  At  a  fast  observed  by  the  church 
at  Newtown,  (afterwards  Cambridge,)  October  11,  1G83,  3Ir.  Hooker  was 
chosen  pastor,  and  Mr.  Stone  teacher.  This  church  was  the  eighth  gather- 
ed in  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  this  was  their  first  choice  of 
miniaters.  Mr.  Hooker,  on  entering  upon  his  office  at  Cambridge,  received 
ordination  again  at  the  hands  of  his  brethren,  though  he  had  been  ordained 
as  a  Presbyter,  by  a  Bishop,  in  England. 

Mr.  Hooker  remained  at  Cambridge  more  than  two  years  and  a  half, 
daring  which  time  he  distinguished  himself,  not  merely  as  an  earnest  and 
deToted  minister,  but  as  a  wise  counsellor,  and  an  efficient  jiromoter  of  the 
interests  <  f  the  State  as  well  as  of  the  Church.  But  various  considerations 
(the  most  importuit  of  which  was  that  the  spirit  of  emigration  was  bringing 
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over  such  multitudes  to  New  England  as  to  render  a  dispersion  from  the 
main  settlement  quite  indispensable,)  conspired  to  lead  Mr.  Hooker,  in  con* 
nection  with  Mr.  Stone  and  the  church  of  which  they  had  the  pastoral  charge, 
to  form  the  purpose  of  crossing  the  wilderness  and  beginning  a  new  settle- 
ment on  Connecticut  river.  Accordingly,  about  the  beginning  of  June, 
1636,  they  set  forth  on  their  arduous  and  perilous  enterprise ;  and  before 
the  close  of  the  month,  they  had  reached  Hartford,  the  place  of  their  desti- 
nation. 

From  this  time  till  the  close  of  his  life,  Mr.  Hooker  was  identified  with 
almost  all  the  important  public  movements  in  the  Colony,  and  with  not  a 
few  beyond  it.  He  seems  to  have  been  regarded  the  common  property  of 
the  churches  in  all  the  New  England  Colonies.  He  was  one  of  the  Moder- 
ators of  the  first  New  England  Synod,  held  at  Cambridge,  in  the  case  of  the 
celebrated  Mrs.  Hutchinson.  During  his  visit  at  Boston  at  that  time,  he 
exerted  himself  much  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr. 
Wheelwright,  and  Mr.  Wilson,  in  reference,  apparently,  to  some  personal 
matters.  He  was  invited,  with  Mr.  Cotton  and  Mr.  Davenport,  in  164!2,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines,  with  whom  originated 
the  larger  and  shorter  Catechism  ;  but  he  declined  the  invitation,  chiefly,  it 
would  seem,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  received  the  impression  that 
"  matters  of  Church  government "  were  to  form  the  principal  subject  of  con- 
sideration ;  and,  as  he  was  aware  that  the  Presbyterian  preferences  of  the 
English  members  of  the  Assembly  would  prevail,  and  supposed  that  he  and 
his  brethren  from  New  England  might  perhaps  stand  alone  as  the  advocates 
of  Congregationalism,  he  chose  not  to  come  in  collision  with  his  brethren 
there  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Hooker  fell  a  victim  to  a  violent  epidemic  disease,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
one,  while  he  was  yet  in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness.  Of  this  epidemic,  and 
of  Mr.  Hooker's  death,  Governor  Winthrop  makes  the  following  record: — 

/'  An  epidemical  sickness  was  through  the  country,  among  Indians  and  English,  French 
and  Dutcii.  It  took  them  like  a  cold,  and  a  light  fever  with  it.  Such  as  bled  or  used 
oooling  drinks  died;  those  who  took  comfortable  things,  for  most  part  recovered,  and 
that  in  few  days.  Wherein  a  special  providence  of  God  appeared,  for  not  a  family,  nor 
but  few  persons  escaping  it;  had  it  brought  all  so  weak  as  it  did  some,  and  continued  s<> 
long^  our  hay  and  corn  had  been  lost  fur  want  of  help;  but  sucli  was  the  mercy  of  GcmI 
to  his  people,  as  few  died,  not  above  forty  or  fifty  in  Massachusetts,  and  near  as  many  at 
Conuectkut.  But  that  which  made  the  stroke  more  sensible  and  grievcus,  both  to  thorn 
and  to  all  the  country,  was  the  death  of  that  taitliful  servant  of  tlio  Lord.  ilr.  Thoniiis 
IltKjker,  pastor  of  the  church  in  Hartfoni;  who,  for  piety,  prudence,  wisdom,  zenl,  learn- 
ing and  what  else  might  make  him  serviceable  in  the  place  and  time  he  lived  in,  mi^ht 
be  compared  with  men  of  greatest  note;  and  lie  shall  need  no  other  praise;  the  fruits  <»f 
his  labours  in  both  Englands  shall  preserve  an  honourable  and  happy  remembrance  of  him 
forever." 

Cotton  Mather's  account  of  his  death  is  sls  follows  : — 

'*  Some  of  hSs  roost  observant  hearers  noticed  an  astonishing  cloud  in  his  congrega- 
tion, the  last  Lord's  day  of  his  public  ministry,  when  he  administered  the  Lord's  Supper 
ajAOng.thcm;  and  a  most  unaccountable  heaviness  and  sleepiness,  even  of  the  most 
watcMul  Christians  of  the  place;  not  unlike  the  drowsiness  of  the  Disciples,  when  our 
Lord  was  going  to  die;  for  which  one  of  the  elders  publicly  rebuked  them.  When  those 
devout  people  afterwards  perceived  that  this  was  the  last  sernion  and  sacrament,  wherein 
thej  ^'ere  to  have  the  presence  of  their  pastor  with  them,  'ti.s  inexpressible,  how  much 
they  bevrailed  their  inattentivencss  to  his  farewell  di8})ensations;  and  some  of  them  could 
enjoy  no  peace  in  their  own  souls,  until  they  had  obtained  leave  of  the  elders  to  confess 
before  the  whole  congregation,  with  many  tears,  that  inadvertency. 

^'  In  the  time  of  his  sickness,  he  did  not  say  nmch  to  the  slanders  by;  but,  being  asked 
that  he  would  utter  his  apprehen&ons  about  some  important  things,  especially  about  the 
tUtfi  of  New  Em^aacly  be  answered, — '  I  have  not  that  work  now  to  do;  I  have  already 
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decUred  the  counsel  of  the  Lord.'  And  when  one  that  stood  weeping  by  his  1)ed-side 
said  to  him, — *  Sir,  you  are  (^>ing  to  receive  the  rewanl  of  all  your  lalmnrs,' — ^lie  replied, 
— *  Brother^  I  am  going  to  receive  mercy.'  At  last  ho  cUnnnl  his  eyes  with  his  own 
lianda,  and  gently  stroking  his  own  fdrelund,  with  a  smile  in  his  counti'iiantv,  he  g!iv(>  a 
little  groan,  and  so  expired  his  blessed  s<iul  into  the  amis  (if  his  fellow  servuiits,  thu  holy 
angels,  on  July  7,  1647.  In  which  last  hours,  the  glorious  jieace  of  soul  whicJi  he  liad 
enjoyed  without  any  interruption  for  near  thirty  years  together,  so  gloriously  .'leconi- 
panied  him,  that  a  worthy  spectator,  writing  to  Air/Cotton,  a  relation  thereof,  mnde  this 
redectlon: — *  Truly,  Sir,  the  sight  of  his  death  will  make  me  liave  more  pleasant  thoughts 
of  death  than  ever  I  yet  had  in  my  life.'  -' 

The  following  letter,  relating  to  the  same  subject,  was  addressed  by  Mr. 
Stone,  Mr.  Hooker's  colleague,  to  Mr.  Shepard  of  Cambridge : — 

IlAaTFOMD,  July  19,  1047. 
Dearest  Brother : 

God  brought  us  safely  to  Hartford;  but  when  I  enmo  hither,  Ciod  presented  to  me  a 
sad  Miectacle^Mr.  Hooker  looked  like  a  dying  man.  GtKl  refuse«l  to  hear  our  prayers 
for  him,  but  took  him  from  us,  July  7,  a  little  lielore  sunset. 

Our  ann  is  set;  our  light  is  eclii)sed;  our  joy  is  darkened.  We  rememlK?r  now,  in  the 
days  of  onr  calamity,  thejileasant  things  wjiieh  we  enjoyed  in  formrr  times.  His  spirits 
and  head  were  so  oppressed  with  the  disease,  that  he  was  not  u1*h'  to  e.xpress  much  to  us 
in  his  sickness;  but  had  expressed  to  Mr.  Gotxlwin,  Ixifore  my  n^tuni,  that  his  |K'actt 
was  made  in  Heaven,  and  liad  continue<l  thirty  years  without  alterutirtn.  lie  was  above 
Satan.  '*  Mark  tlie  perfect  man;  for  the  end  of  that  man  is  ]ieare."  He  lived  a  most 
blameless  life.  I  thmk  his  gn'atest  enemii-s  cannot  charge  him.  He  hath  done  much 
work  for  Christ,  and  now  rests  from  liiK  lalxuirH,  and  bLs  works  follow  him.  iiut  our  Iuss 
is  exceeding  great  and  bitter.  My  loss  is  bitter.  I  give  tlianks  to  my  (iod  daily  Tor  his 
help;  and  no  man  in  the  world  but  mys^'lf  knows  what  a  friend  he  hath  licen  nnio  me. 

As  his  abilities  were  great,  s«)  his  love  and  faithfulness  were  very  great.  I  can  never 
look  to  have  the  like  fellow  otticfT  in  his  place.  There  are  but  few  such  men  iu  the 
world.  I  will  say  no  more,  lest  I  Khould  MMsm  to  excird.  It  is  an  extreme  difHcuIty  to 
me  to  know  how  to  behave  myself  under  thu  hand  of  (mhI,  wliieh  strikes  me  in  a  siH'cial 
manner.  Pray  for  me  in  all  this  stress:  for  lam  astonished  at  this  amazing  pniviileneo. 
I  cannnt  complain  of  God  who  doeth  all  things  well .  The  Lord  show  me  whut  1 1  is  mitid  is, 
that  I  may  be  rightly  affected  with  this  loss.  I  pray  suggest  what  you  think  may  bt*  the 
mind  of  God  in  it. 

Mrs.  Hooker  was  taken  with  the  same  sickness  that  night  when  T  came  to  Hartford, 
and  was  very  near  death.  She  is  yet  weak,  but  I  hoiK*  reetivering.  It  would  have  iM'en  a 
great  aggravation  of  our  misery  that  G<^1  had  bbttted  out  that  pleasant  family  all  at  onc<>. 
Little  Sam.  Shepnrd  is  well.'  Mrs.  Cnllick  died  that  day  when  1  eame  to  Hartford. 
Goody  Bets,  the  school-dame,  is  dea<l  with  some  others.  Two  of  Mr.  Warham's  chil- 
dren are  dead.  My  wife  is  sick  and  weak.  I  am  not  well.  I  am  troubled  with  hiuit 
and  fUintness.  The  la.«t  night  i  luid  some  n.'st ;  but,  the  ni;dit  before.  I  could  not  sleep 
all  the  night,  but  slumber  and  dream.  (t(m1  gives  mo  warning  to  pn'itarc^  for  my  change. 
The  gloriuus  presence  of  Christ  in  Heaven  is  much  U-tter  than  life.  We  wait  for  tliat 
bleaaed  hope.  If  it  had  not  been  for  this  rK^easion,  1  know  not  whether  I  should  have 
written  any  thing  at  this  time,  because  unfit  to  write. 

We  shall  do  what  we  can  to  preiwre  Mr.  Ho(jk«?r's  answer  to  Rutherford,  that  ii  may 
be  sent  before  winter.  I  jiuriKiKe  to  pr«»cejd  on  the  Answer  to  J*r.  Crispi';  In.t  wlu'tlier 
I  shall  finish  it  and  get  it  written  on  so  far  iH-fore  wiwter.  1  know  not ;  an<l  wImmi  I  have 
done  that.  I  sliall  take  further  adviin?.  If  it  simuld  wt  he  made  U-fme  winter,  be  not 
od't?nded.  if  I  do  what  I  can.  If  you  will  wiA  me  Saltmarsli,  1  sliuil  take  in  liini  also, 
if  I  liave  tlie  whole  winter. 

You  may  think  whether  it  may  not  be  comely  ft)r  you  aiid  mysi'lf  and  some  cithor 
elders,  to  make  a  few  verses  for  Mr.  Hooker,  and  transcribe  them  in  the?  iMginning  of  his 
book.     I  do  but  propfmnd  it.  From  thine, 

SAM.  stom:. 

Cotton  Mather  gives  the  testimony  of  several,  principally  Mr.  Hooker's 
contemporaries,  as  follows  : — 

"] 

take 

ance 

liadL „—   -  ...„ , 

many  excellencies  as  were  in  this  inc<miparable  Hooker ;  a  man  in  whom  Icarnmg  and 
wisdom  were  so  tempered  with  zeal,  holiness  and  watchfulness.* "  ,   ,    . 

Hitpnpil,  Mr.  Ash.  gave  this  opinion  concerning  him:— "For  bis  great  abilities  and  glon- 
ona  lerTioea,  both  in  this  and  the  other  England ,  be  deserves  a  place  in  the  first  rank  of  those 
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whose  lives  are  of  late  recorded."  Mr.  Ezekiel  Rogers,  another  of  his  contemporaries, 
spoke  of  him  as  a  ''  rich  peari,"  possessed  by  America.  Mr.  Elijah  Corlet,  an  early 
and  eminent  teacher  at  Cambridge,  celebrated  his  virtues  in  a  Latin  elegy,  breathing 
alike  the  friendship  of  the  refined  scholar,  and  the  affectionate  admiration  of  the  Chris- 
tian brother.  Increase  Mather,  in  his  preface  to  the  lives  of  Cotton,  Norton,  Wilson, 
Davenport  and  Hooker,  remarks  of  the  latter: — "  Great  pity  it  is,  that  no  more  can  be 
collected  of  the  memorables,  relating  to  so  good  and  so  great  a  man  as  he  was;  than 
whom  Connecticut  never  did  and  perhaps  never  will  see  a  greater  person."  "It  was  a 
black  day  to  New  England  when  that  gr^t  light  was  removed." 

The  following  beautiful  summary  of  Mr.  Hooker's  character  is  from  the 
pen  of  Bancroft,  the  historian.  After  having  described  Haynes  and  Cotton 
in  the  grand  outlines  of  their  characters,  and  placing  them  high  among 
the  worthies  of  their  day,  this  historian  proceeds : — 

*'  And  Hooker  of  vast  endowment,  a  strong  will,  and  an  energetic  mind  ^  ingenuous  in 
his  temper,  and  open  in  his  professions  ,*  trained  to  benevolence  by  the  discipline  of  afflic- 
tion; versed  in  tolerance  by  his  refuge  in  Holland;  choleric,  yet  gentle  in  his  affections; 
firm  in  his  faith,  yet  readily  yielding  to  the  power  of  reason;  the  peer  of  the  reformers 
without  their  harshness;  the  devoted  apostle  to  the  humble  and  the  poor;  severe  towards 
the  proud ;  mild  in  his  soothings  of  a  wounded  spirit ;  glowing  with  the  raptures  of 
devotion,  and  kindling  with  the  messages  of  redeeming  love^  his  eye,  voice,  gesture, 
and  whole  frame  animate  with  the  living  vigour  of  heartfelt  religion ;  public  spirited  and 
lavishly  charitable ;  and  though  persecutions  and  banishments  had  awaited  him,  as  one 
wave  follows  another,  ever  serenely  blessed  with  a  glorious  peace  of  soul ;  fixed  in  his 
trust  in  Providence  and  in  his  adhesion  to  that  cause  of  advancing  civilization  which  he 
cherished  always,  even  while  it  remained  to  him  a  mystery.  This  was  he,  whom,  fc»r  his 
abilities  and' services,  his  cotemporaries  placed  in  the  first  rank  of  men;  praising  him  as 
*  the  one  rich  pearl  with  which  Europe  more  than  repaid  America  for  the  treasures  from 
her  coast.' " 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Hooker's  publications : — The  SouFs 
Ingrafting  into  Christ,  1637.  The  Soul's  Implantation;  a  Treatise, 
containing  The  Broken  Heart ;  The  Preparing  of  the  Heart ;  The  Sours 
Ingrafting  into  Christ ;  Spiritual  Love  and  Joy,  1637.  The  Soul's  Prepa- 
ration for  Christ,  1638.  The  Unbeliever's  Preparation  for  Christ,  Part  I., 
1638.  The  Unbeliever's  Preparing  for  Christ,  Part  II.,  1638.  The  Soul's 
Exaltation — embracing  Union  with  Christ;  Benefits  of  Union  with  Christ, 
and  Justification,  1638.  The  Soul's  Vocation  or  Effectual  Calling  to  Christ, 
1638.  Ten  Particular  Rules  to  be  practised  every  day  by  Converted  Chris- 
tians, 1641.  The  Faithful  Covenanter ;  a  Sermon  preached  at  Dedham. 
in  Essex,  1644.  Survey  of  the  Sum  of  Church  Discipline,  1648.  The 
Saint's  Dignity  and  Duty,  1651.  Culpable  Ignorance,  or  the  Danger  of 
Ignorance  under  Means,  1651.  Wilful  Hardness,  or  the  Means  of  Grace 
Abused,  1651.  The  Application  of  Redemption  by  the  Eff'ectual  Work 
of  the  Word  and  Spirit  of  Christ,  for  the  bringing  home  of  Lost  Sinners  to 
God,  1657.  Christ's  Prayer  for  Believers  ;  a  series  of  Discourses  founded 
on  John  xvii.,  20-26,  1657.  The  Poor,  Doubting  Christian  Drawn 
to  Christ.  Farewell  Sermon  to  his  Parish  at  Chamsford,  (Chelmsford) 
England.  An  Exposition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  The  Soul's  Possession  of 
Christ.  The  Soul's  Justification;  eleven  sermons  on  2  Corinthians,  v., 
21.  Sermons  on  Judges  x.,  23;  Psalm  cxix.,  29.;  Proverbs  i.,  28,  29; 
2  Timothy,  iii.,  5.     The  Soul's  Humiliation. 

I  have  been  ^unable  to  ascertain  when  or  to  whom  Mr.  Hooker  was 
married ;  but  he  had  six  children  who  lived  to  ages  suitable  to  enter  the 
marriage  relation.  The  eldest  and  the  youngest  were  sons.  The  first, 
Johfiy  married  in  England,  and  resided  there,  and  was  a  minister  in  the 
Established  Church.  His  eldest  daughter,  Joamw.^  was  married  to  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Shepaid  of  Cambridge.    The  second  daughter,  Afary,  was  married 
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to  fte  Eev.  Roger  Newton.  [He  was  born  in  England,  and  partly  educated 
there;  but  completed  Lis  education,  probably,  under  Mr.  Hunker,  after  lie 
came  to  this  country.  He  was  orduincrd  the  lir>t  i»a>tur  of  tlie  eliurch  in 
Farmington  about  1G45.  Here  ho  lalMuiretl  wiili  much  aect'iitanee  until  lie 
removed  to  3Iilford,  where  he  was  installed  August  li*J,  KiOO.  After  serving 
this  congregation  more  than  twi.iity-two  years,  he  died,  greatly  lamented! 
June  6,  1083.]  The  third  daughter,  Sarah,  Wii>  married  to  the  Kev.  Juhii 
Wilson  of  Mcdfield,  a  son  of  the  Kev.  John  Wilson  of  JJoston.  Of  the 
fourth  daughter,  it  is  only  known  that  slie  was  married  and  became  a 
widow. 

Samuel^  Mr.  Hooker's  second  son  and  sixth  child,  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  10.")3 ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  eluirch  in  Farming- 
ton,  Connecticut,  in  July,  lOGl ;  and  died  November  0,  101)7.  He  was 
esteemed  "an  animated  and  [>iuus  divine."  He  wa.s  a  Fellow  of  Harvard 
College,  and  was  employed,  in  KiO'J,  as  one  of  a  committee  of  four,  to  treat 
with  New  Haren  in  reference  to  a  union  with  Connecticut.  He  hail  eleven 
children,  one  of  whom,  Manj,  was  married  to  the  Kev.  Mr.  Pierpont  of 
New  Haven,  and  was  the  mother  of  Sarah  ^  the  wife  of  Jonathan  Edwards. 


-•♦- 


SAMUEL   STONE.* 

103:^-1663. 

Samuel  Stone  was  bom  at  Hertford  in  England,  and  was  educated  at 
Emanuel  College,  Cambridge.  After  finishing  his  studies  at  the  University, 
he  pnt  himself,  for  some  time,  under  the  instruction  of  the  Kev.  Kichard 
Blackcrbj,  who  was  much  celebnited  for  his  attainments  in  both  litenitnre 
and  piety.  Having  imbibed  much  of  both  the  spirit  and  the  principles  of 
his  excellent  tutor,  he  commenced  preaching  the  (iospel,  and  was,  for  some 
time,  minister  at  Towccstcr  in  Northamptonshire,  where  his  superior 
accomplishments  and  great  industry  were  manifest  to  all.  As,  however, 
he  was  a  nonconformist,  in  both  principle  and  practice,  he  rescilved,  like 
many  of  his  brethren,  to  seek  a  more  congenijil  atmosphere  in  New  Eng- 
land. He  came  in  the  same  ship  with  Hooker  and  Cotton,  and  arrived  in 
this  country,  September  4,  1633.  On  the  11th  of  October  ftdlowing,  a 
church  was  organized  at  Newtown,  of  which  he  was  ordained  teacher,  Mr. 
Hooker  being  ordained  pastor. 

In  June,  1636,  a  settlement  having  been  cflfected,  the  preceding  autumn, 
at  Hartford  on  Connecticut  river,  nearly  the  whole  church  and  congrega- 
tion, consisting  of  about  one  hundred  souls,  includhig  their  pastor  and 
teacher,  went  thither  in  a  body  with  a  view  to  finding  a  permanent  home. 
Here  Mr.  Stone  laboured  in  the  happiest  union  with  his  venerated  friend 
Mr.  Hooker,  for  fourteen  years,  when  the  latter  finished  his  earthly  course  ; 
and  after  that,  he  remained  sole  pastor  sixteen  years  longer, — till  his  own 
death,  which  took  place,  July  26,  1663. 

•Winthrop-i  N.  K.  I— Mather's  Mag.  III.— Brook's  LUes,  III.— TrumbnU's Comi.  I.— 
MortoB-i  New  Englaiid'i  MemoriBl.— lUwes'  Centennial  DiaconrBC.— Holmes' lliatoiy  of  CMft- 
biUfe^FeU's  Eod.  Hist.  N.  E.  I. 
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The  latter  part  of  Mr.  Stone's  ministry  was  embittered  by  a  violent  con- 
troversy in  the  church,  originating  in  a  dispute  on  some  ecclesiastical  topic 
between  himself  and  a  Mr.  Goodwin,  a  ruling  elder.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
definitely  what  the  point  of  difference  was  ;  but  the  agitation  continued, 
with  only  occasional  intermissions,  for  nearly  twenty  years,  and  disturbed, 
more  or  less,  all  the  churches  in  the  region.  The  General  Court  interfered  in 
the  matter ;  but  this,  instead  of  removing,  only  aggravated,  the  difficulty. 
Cotton  Mather  says  that  **  from  the  fire  of  the  altar,  there  issued  thunder- 
ings,  and  lightnings,  and  earthciuakes,  through  the  Colony ; "  and  adds 
that  "  the  true  original  of  the  misunderstanding  was  about  as  obscure  as 
the  rise  of  Connecticut  river."  Dr.  Trumbull,  however,  intimates  that  the 
whole  controversy  had  respect  to  the  qualifications  for  baptism,  church 
membership,  and  the  rights  of  the  brotherhood.  He  suggests  likewise 
that  Mr.  Stone's  ideas  of  Congregationalism  bordered  more  on  Presby- 
terianism,  and  less  on  Independency,  than  those  of  the  first  ministers  of 
the  country  in  general ;  and  states  that  he  defined  Congregationalism,  as 
**  a  speaking  aristocracy  in  the  face  of  a  silent  democracy."  In  the  pro- 
gress of  this  unhappy  contest,  a  part  of  the  congregation  removed  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  town  and  church  of  Hadley.  After  this,  Mr.  Stone 
lived  in  greater  quietness,  and  had  more  apparent  success  in  his  ministry. 
He  was  accustomed  to  say  in  the  prospect  of  entering  the  better  world, — 
*  *  Heaven  is  the  more  desirable  for  such  company  as  Hooker,  and  Shepard, 
and  Haynes,  who  are  got  there  before  me." 

Mr.  Stone  published  a  discourse  on  the  logical  notion  of  a  Congregational 
church;  (London,  1652,)  **  wherein,"  Dr.  Mather  says,  "some  thought 
that,  as  a  Stone  from  the  sling  of  David,  he  has  mortally  wounded  the 
head  of  that  Goliath,  a  national,  political  Church."  He  left  in  MS.  a  work 
against  Antinomianism,  and  a  Body  of  Divinity.  The  latter  was  held  in 
Buch  high  estimation,  as  to  be  often  transcribed  by  theological  students. 

The  following  account  of  Mr.  Stone  is  from  Trumbull's  History  of  Con- 
necticut, and  contains  the  substance  of  what  Mather  has  said  of  him  in  his 
Magnalia : — 

**  He  was  eminently  pious  and  exemplary;  abounded  in  fastings  and  prayer;  and  was 
a  most  strict  observer  of  the  Christian  Sabbath.  Preparatory  to  this,  hj  laboured  to 
compose  himself,  on  Saturday  evening,  to  the  most  heavenly  views  and  exercises,  and 
was  careful  not  to  speak  a  word  which  was  not  grave,  serious,  and  adapted  to  the 
solemnity.  He  spent  much  time  on  this  evening  in  the  instruction  of  his  family,  coui- 
monly  delivering  to  them  the  sermon  which  he  designed  to  preach  on  the  morrow,  or 
some  other  which  might  be  best  calculated  for  their  instruction  and  edification.  His 
sermons  were  doctrinal,  replete  with  sentiment,  concisely  and  closely  applied.  lie  was 
esteemed  one  of  the  most  accurate  and  acute  disputants  of  his  day.  *  He  was  celebrated 
for  his  great  wit,  pleasantry,  and  good  humoui;.  His  comi>any  was  courted  by  all  gentle- 
men of  learning  and  ingenuity,  who  had  the  happiness  of  an  acquaintance  with  him.'' 
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NATHANIEL  WARD  * 

1G34— 1G45. 

Nathaniel  Ward  was  a  son  of  the  Rov.  John  Ward,  and  was  born  at 
Haverhil,  England,  about  the  year  1.570.  Both  his  father  and  brother 
iSaniuel  were  distiuguLslicd  Puritan  Divines.  He  was  entered  at  Emanuel 
College,  Cambridge,  in  1500,  and  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1G03.  He 
afterwards  studied,  and  for  a  while  ])ractiscd.  Law  ;  but  travelling  subse- 
quently into  Prussia  and  Denmark,  he  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  Pareu.s,  the  celebrated  Professor  of  Theology  at  Heidelberg,  and, 
through  his  influence,  was  induced  to  give  up  the  profession  of  Law,  and 
direct  hi^  attention  to  Theology.  Accordingly,  on  liis  return  to  England, 
he  became  preacher  at  St.  James's,  Duke's  Place,  London,  in  1620 ;  and 
was  afterwanls  Rector  of  Standon  Massy e,  in  Essex.  Having  imbibed  the 
principles  of  the  nonconformists,  he  was  suspon<le<l  from  the  ministry  by 
Archbishop  Laud,  in  1633 ;  in  consequence  of  which,  he  left  his  native 
country  in  April  of  the  next  year,  and  arrived  in  New  England  in  June 
following.  lie  was  soon  settled  as  pastor  of  the  church  in  Agawam  or 
Ipswich.  The  year  after  his  arrival,  (1035,)  he  received  Mr.  Norton  as  his 
colleague  ;  and  in  February,  1637,  his  health  had  become  so  much  impair* 
ed  that  ho  resigned  his  pastoral  charge,  and  was  sm'cecded  1>y  Nathaniel 
Rogers*  ;  though  he  still  continued  to  preach  occasionally,  ns  his  health 
would  permit.  In  1038,  great  inconvenience  having  been  experienced  for 
want  of  written  laws,  he  was  appointed  by  the  General  Court  on  u  commit- 
tee to  draw  up  a  code  for  the  consideration  of  the  rrcenien  :  liaviiig  execu- 
ted this  trust,  he  handed  in  the  result  of  his  labour  to  thii  (lovomor  in 
September  of  the  following  year.  In  ^lay,  1040,  a  conditional  permission 
was  given  to  him,  with  several  other  individuals,  to  form  a  settlement 
either  at  Haverhill  or  at  Amlovcr :  the  former  place  was  preferred,  and  it 
subsequently  became  the  residence  of  one  of  his  sons.  In  June,  1011,  he 
preached  the  election  sermon  ;  having  been  appointed  to  that  service  by 
the  Freemen  before  the  meetin<r  of  the  General  Court — this  was  regarded 
by  the  Governor  as  an  irregular  procedure,  but  was  suffored  to  pass  with- 
out public  animadversion.  The  sermon  took  high  ground  on  the  subject 
of  liberty,  and  was  considerably  in  advance  of  the  views  of  the  magistrates, 
if  not  of  the  people  at  large. 

In  May,  1645,  he  was  chosen  by  the  people  of  Essex  on  a  committee  to 
draw  up  a  body  of  laws,  to  be  submitted  to  the  next  Legislature  ;  this 
labour  was  performed  chiefly  by  himself;  and  the  laws  were  printed  in 
1648.  Thus  it  appears  that,  though  he  was  taken  off,  in  a  great  measure, 
from  his  professional  duties,  in  consequence  of  ill  health,  he  was  still  able 
to  do  much  in  a  civil  capacity  for  the  public  weal. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1645,  Mr.  Ward  returned  to  England, 
and  shortly  after  became  minister  of  Shenfield  in  Essex.  He  subscribed 
the  •*  Essex   Testimony,"  as  minister  of  tho  place,    and  was   sometimes 

•  llatchinwn-f  Mo*.  I.— Wintbrop'flX.  E.  I.— Mather's  Mag.  III.-Musa.  in.-t.  Coll.  XIV., 
XXVIII.— YoungB  Chnm.— Felfi  Eool  lliat.  N.  E.  I.— Kliofs  Blog.  Inc.— Ntwwurt  s  Reper- 
torium,  I. 
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called  to  preach  before  the  Parliament.     He  greatly  lamented  the  turbulence 

of  the  times,   and   showed  himself  very  loyal  towards  his  Sovereign.     He 

died  at  Shenfield,  in  the  year  1653,  aged  eighty-three  years. 

Brook,  in  his  **  Lives  of  the  Puritans,"  says  of  him — 

"  He  is  classed  among  the  learned  writers  of  Emanuel  Colloge,  Cambridge.  lie  was 
a  learned  man,  a  pions  Christian,  an  excellent  preacher,  and  the  author  of  many  articles 
ftill  of  wit  and  good  sense,  the  titles  of  which  liave  not  reached  us.'' 

Cotton  Mather  speaks  of  him  as  a  man  *^  whose  wit  made  him  known  to 
more  Englands  than  one ;"  and  he  says  that  he  had  inscribed  over  his 
mantle  piece — **  Sobrie,  juste,  pie,  ItBte^ 

In  1647,  he  published  '*  The  Simple  Cobbler  of  Agawam  " — a  work  char- 
acterized by  great  wit  and  genius.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  author 
of  **  A  Religious  Retreat  sounded  to  a  Religious  Army,"  printed  the  same 
year  with  the  preceding;  and  of  '*A  Word  to  Mr.  Peters,  and  Two 
Words  to  the  Parliament  and  Kingdom  ;"  and  of  the  *'  Pulpit  Incendiary." 
He  also  published  a  short  satire  against  the  preachers  of  London,  called 
*  *  Mercurius  Antimecharius,  or  the  Simple  Cobbler's  Boy,  with  his  Lap  full 
of  Caveats." 

John,  a  son  of  Nathaniel  Ward,  was  bom  Nov.  5,  1606,  probably  at 
Haverhil  in  England.  He  was  educated  in  England,  and  came  to  this 
ooontry  in  the  year  1639.  He  preached  for  some  time  after  his  arrival 
here  at  Agamenticus,  but  in  1641  was  settled  at  Haverhill,  where  he  con- 
tinued till  his  death,  which  took  place  December  27,  1698,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-seven.  About  a  month  before  his  death,  on  entering  his  eighty- 
eighth  year,  he  preached  an  excellent  sermon,  but  was  shortly  after  struck 
with  paralysis,  which  soon  brought  him  to  his  grave.  Cotton  Mather  says 
of  him, — and  he  doubtless  testified  from  actual  knowledge — 

"  He  was  a  person  of  a  quick  apprehension,  a  clear  understanding,  a  strong  memory, 
afocetious  conversation;  he  was  an  exact  grammarian,  nn  expert  physician,  and  which 
was  the  top  of  all,  a  thorough  Divine;  but  which  rarely  happens,  these  endowments  of 
his  mind  were  accom{)anied  with  a  most  healthy,  hardy  and  agile  constitution  of  Ijody, 
which  enabled  him  to  make  nothing  of  walking  on  foot  a  journey  as  long  as  thirty  miles 
together." 

James  another    of  his    sons,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1645, 

returned  with  his  father  to  England,  and  became  a  physician.     In  1649,  he 

received   the    degree    of  Bachelor    of    Medicine   from  the  University  of 

Oxford. 

A  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Ward  was  married  to  Gyles  Firmin,  who  was 
Bomewhat  conspicuous  in  his  day.  lie  was  bom  in  Suffolk,  England,  in 
1614,  and  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Cambridge.  He  came  to 
New  England  in  early  life,  as  a  physician,  and  was  soon  chosen  Deacon  of 
tlie  church  in  Boston.  He  was  one  of  the  Synod  at  Cambridge  in  1687, 
and  was  a  vigorous  opposer  of  the  Antinomians.  At  the  end  of  the  civil 
wars  he  returned  to  England,  settled  at  Stratford,  or  Strawford,  as  a  clergy- 
man, and  was  ordained  at  the  age  of  forty.  He  continued  to  preach  till  he 
was  ejected  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  in  1662 ;  after  which,  he  retired  to 
Redgwell,  a  small  village,  where  he  continued  till  his  death,  April,  1697. 
He  lived  to  be  upwards  of  eighty.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  learning, 
sagacity  and  charity.  He  published  several  works,  the  most  famous  of  which 
is  entided — "  The  Real  Christian,  or  a  Treatise  on  Effectual  Calling.*' 
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THOMAS  PARKER  * 

1034—1077. 

Thomas  Parker  was  the  son  of  tho  Kcv.  Kobcrt  Parkor,  an  emiiKnt 
Puritan  Divine,  who,  after  suffering  much  fur  nonconformity  hi  liis  own  <M.un- 
try,  finally  sought  a  refuge  in  Ilollaml,  whore  he  died  in  the  year  li)14. 
He  (the  son)  was  boni  in  the  year  loDf),  and  admitted  hito  Ma^^hih-n 
College,  Oxford;  but,  after  his  father*^  exile,  he  removed  to  Diildin, 
where  he  pursued  hisstudiess  under  the  famous  Dr.  I'tslier.  Thonce  he  xvcut 
to  Leyden  in  Holland,  where  lie  enjoyed  the  friend^lii})  and  u.s>istiiii<-i'  uf 
the  learned  Dr.  Ames.  He  was  a  most  indi-fati«ra)de  student,  and  liis 
acquisitions  were  proportioned  to  hLs  diligence,  liefore  he  liad  reached  tlic 
age  of  twenty-two,  he  received  the  degree  of  M.  A.;  and  his  diploma  enn- 
tained  tho  highest  testimony  to  his  proficiency  in  th(^  various  hraiielie^  of 
knowledge.  He  was  urged,  by  some  distinguished  individuals,  to  revive 
ordination  in  Holland  ;  but  the  pro])osal  met  with  opposition  in  certain  quar- 
ters, and  while  the  effort  was  making  to  remove  it,  Mr.  I'arker  left  the 
coimtrj. 

On  his  return  to  England,  he  still  pursued  his  theological  studii's.  and 
settled  at  Newbury,  in  Berkshire,  where,  for  some  time,  he  preached  and 
taught  a  school.  Here  he  appears  to  have  been  an  assistant  to  the  celcbratol 
Dr.  Twisse.  Being,  however,  dissatisfied  with  thcj  ecclesiastical  riginn:  of 
the  time,  he  joined  a  few  Christian  friends  from  AV iltsliire,  and  came  to  New 
England  in  1634.  Ho  went  first  to  Agawam,  or  Ipswich,  where  he  continued 
about  a  year,  as  an  assistant  to  the  Kev.  Mr.  Ward.  In  lOo.'),  he  com- 
menced the  settlement  of  Newbury,  and  was  then  chosen  ]>aslor, — tin*  Kev. 
James  Nnyes  being,  at  the  same  time,  chosen  teacher.  The  b(>autU'iil  river 
on  which  they  settled  was  called  Parker's  river,  because,  as  tradiiiviu  says, 
he  was  tho  first  who  ascended  it  in  a  boat.  This  was  the  immediate  field  of 
his  labours  during  tho  rest  of  his  life.  Besides  discharging  his  duties  at 
Newbury  as  a  minister,  he  had  a  school  consisting,  ordinarily,  of  twelve  or 
fourteen  scholars;  but  ho  received  no  compensation  for  these  services,  unle>s 
in  the  way  of  presents ;  and  he  was  unwilling  to  receive  any  scholars,  except 
such  as  were  designed  for  tho  ministry.  He  was  quite  blind  during  several 
of  the  last  years  of  his  life  ;  yet  such  was  his  familiarity  with  tlie  Latin, 
Greek  and  Hebrew  languages,  that  he  could  still  tench  them  with  perfect 
ease.  Tradition  states  that  certain  ministers,  who  were  dissatisiied  with 
some  of  his  opinions,  came  to  him  to  reason  with  him  in  respect  to  them  ; 
and  when  they  addressed  him  in  English,  he  replied  in  Latin  ;  when  they 
followed  him  in  Latin,  he  retired  to  Greek ;  when  they  fidlowed  him  in 
Greek,  he  betook  himself  to  Hebrew ;  and  when  they  ventured  niK:»n 
Hebrew,  he  stepped  into  Arabic  ;  and  thither  they  were  unable  to  come. 
The  cakuity  of  blindness  he  endured  with  great  composure,  and  \ised  some- 
times to  say  pleasantly, — "  Well,  my  eyes  will  be  restored  sh(»rtly,  at  the 
resorrectiqn." 

Cotton  Mather  thus  notices  his  death  and  character  : — 

"  He  went  unto  the  immortoU  in  the  month  of  April,  1077,  about  the  eighty-socond 
of  his  age;  and  after  he  bad  lived  all  his  days  a  single  man,  but  o  great  iwirt  o!  his 
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days  engaged  in  Apocalyptical  studies,  be  went  unto  the  Apocalyptical  virgiDS,  who  fol- 
low the  Lamb  wliithereoever  he  goes." 

''  He  was  a  person  of  a  most  extensive  charity;  which  grain  of  his  temper  niiglit  con- 
tribute unto  that  largeness  of  his  principles  about  Church  government  which  exposed 
him  unto  many  temptations  amongst  his  neighbours  who  were  not  so  principled,  lie 
would  indeed  express  himself  dissatisfied  at  the  edge  which  there  was  in  the  writinjrs  oi' 
his  father  against  the  Bishops;  and  he  did  himself  write  a  preface  unto  a  booi^,  where- 
upon Mr.  Charles  Chauncy  bestowed  a  short  answer,  which  begins  with  tliis  shorter 
censure—*  Let  it  not  be  an  offence  to  any  Christian  that  there  hatli  been  found  one  lik:* 
to  Urijah,  the  Priest,  that  would  set  up  the  altar  of  Damascus  amojigst  us,  to  thrust  our 
the  brazen  altar  of  the  Lord's  institution;  viz.  Mr.  Thomas  Parker,  wli(»  has  p!ibli*>hed 
a  book  pleading  for  £piscopacy,  wherein  is  found  a  colt  kicking  against  his  dam.-  " 

The  Rev.  Nicholas  Noyes,  who  was  for  some  time  a  minister  of  Salem, 
writes  thus  concerning  him  : — 

'*  Mr.  Parker  excelled  in  liberty  of  speech,  in  praying,  preaching  and  singing,  having 
a  most  delicate,  sweet  voice;  yet  he  had  all  along  an  impulse  upon  his  spirit,  that  he 
should  have  the  palsy  in  his  tongue  before  he  died.  His  voice  held  extraordinarily  until 
very  old  age;  and  1  think,  the  more,  because  his  teeth  lield  sound  and  good  until  then; 
his  cubtom  being  to  wash  his  mouth  and  rub  his  teeth  every  morning.  Some  few  year:* 
before  his  death,  he  began  to  complain  of  the  tooth-ache,  and  then  he  quickly  l^egan  to 
lose  his  teeth,  and  now  he  said,  the  daughters  of  his  music  bc^gan  to  fail  him.  And 
about  a  year  and  a  half  before  ne  died,  that  which  he  had  long  feared  bofel  him.  \v/.: 
the  palsy  in  his  tongue;  and  so  he  became  speechless  and  thus  continued  until  death ; 
having  this  only  helj)  left  liim,  that  he  could  pronounce  letters,  but  not  syllables  or 
words.  He  signified  his  mind,  by  spelling  his  words,  which  was  indeed  a  tedious  way. 
but  yet  a  mercy  so  far,  to  him  and  others.  During  that  time,  which  was  in  our  first 
Indian  war,  when  the  Indians  broke  in  upon  many  towns  and  committed  horrible  out- 
rages, and  tormented  such  as  they  took  captives,  one  night  he  fell  into  a  dreadful  tenta- 
tion,  lest  the  Indians  ^ould  break  in  upon  Newburv.  and  the  inhabitants  might  gener- 
ally escape  by  fighting  or  flying,  but  he  being  old  and  olind  and  grown  decrepit,  he  must 
of  necessity  fall  into  their  hands:  and  that,  being  a  minister,  they  would  urge  him  by 
torture  to  blaspheme  Christ,  and  tuat  he  should  not  have  grace  to  hold  out  against  the 
tentation  of  Indian  torture :  and  with  the  very  fear  of  this,  he  was  for  the  most  part  of 
the  night  in  such  agonies  of  soul,  that  he  was  on  the  -very  brink  of  desi)eration ;  but  at 
length  Grod  helped  him,  by  bringing  to  his  mind,  two  places  of  Scripture.  That  in  Isaiah 
LI.  12,  18, — '  I,  even  1,  am  He  that  comforts  thee;  who  art  thou  that  thou  shouldest  be 
afraid  of  a  man  that  shall  die,  and  forgettest  the  Lord  thy  Maker.'  And  that  in  Romans 
VIII.,  86,  36, — *Who  shall  separate  us  from  the  love  of  Christ  ?  Shall  tribulation  or 
distress  or  famine  or  nakedness  or  peril  or  sword  ?  For  thy  sake  we  are  killed  all  the 
day  long — ^nay,  in  all  these  things  we  are  more  than  conquerors  through  him  that  hath 
loved  us.*  Sleep  departed  from  him  that  night,  by  reason  of  the  horror  of  that  tenta- 
tion; and  the  joy  that  came  towards  morning,  he  was  wonderfully  affected  with ;  and  in 
the  morning  early,  he  pronounced  all  this  to  me,  letter  by  letter,  and  glorified  God.  On 
hearing  some  of  us  laughing  very  freely,  while  I  suppose  he  was  better  busied  in  his 
chamber  above  us,  he  came  down  and  gravely  said  to  us, — *  Cousins,  I  wonder  you  can 
be  so  merry,  unless  you  are  sure  of  your  salvation  ! '  He  was  a  very  holy  and  heavenly- 
minded  man,  and  as  much  mortified  to  the  world  as  almost  any  in  it.  He  scarce  called 
any  thing  his  own,  but  his  books  and  his  clotJies.  When  he  was  urged  to  vindicate  him- 
self to  be  the  author  of  the  Theses  de  Traduciione  Peccatoris  ad  Vitam,  he  utterly 
refused  it;  saying,  being  young  at  the  time  when  he  made  them,  he  was  afraid  he  had 
not  so  fully  aimed  at  the  glory  of  God  as  he  ought  to  have  done.  But  a  while  after,  one 
unbeknown  to  him  in  Holland  reprinted  them,  with  the  name  of  the  author,  and  set  him 
forth  with  more  advantage  than  would  have  been  modest  or  proper  for  himself  to  have 
done;  giving  him  his  parental  as  well  as  personal  honour,  and  saying  that  his  father  was 
Pater  dignus  tali  Filio;  and  that  he  was  Filius  digntu  tali  Palre.  Thus  '  he  that 
humbleth  himself  shall  be  exalted.' " 

**Mr.  "Wilson  once,  on  occasion  of  his  celibacy,  said  to  him  that  if  there  could  be 
anger  in  Heaven,  his  Father  would  chide  him  when  he  came  there,  because  he  had  not, 
like  him.  a  son  to  follow  him.  But  he  had  many  spiritual  children  that  were  the  seals 
of  his  ministry.  He  was  also  a  fkther  to  the  fatherless;  and  many  scholars  were  little 
less  beholden  to  him  for  their  education,  than  they  were  to  their  parents  for  iheir  genera- 
tion. 

"  The  occasion  of  his  celibacy  was  this: — At  the  time  that  he  meditated  marriage,  he 
was  assaulted  with  violent  temptations  to  infidelity,  which  made  him  regardlesss  of  cvei  y 
thing,  in  comparison  of  confirming  his  faith  about  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures.  This 
occasioned  his  falling  into  the  study  of  the  prophecies,  which  proved  a  mraus  of  confi:  til- 
ing his  faith;  but  he  fell  so  in  love  with  that  study,  that  he  never  got  out  of  it  nut  11  his 
death.    And  the  churches  had  doubtless  had  much  benefit  by  his  profound  t>tiulics  in 
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that  kind,  could  the  Biiihops  have  been  persuaded  to  Ucense  his  books;  which  they 
refused,  because  he  found  the  Pope  to  be  propliesit'd  of,  where  they  could  not  under- 
stand it.  His  whole  life,  benides  what  wu»  necessary  for  the  supjiort  of  it  by  Umi  and 
sleep,  was  prayer,  study,  preadiiug  and  ti-achinj?"  school.  1  once  heard  hiiji  say  he  felt 
the  frame  of  his  nature  giving  way,  wliicli  tlireatencd  his  dissolution  to  be  at  liand,  but 
he  thanked  God  he  was  liot  anjuzcd  at  it.*' 

Bes«ide3  the  "  Theses  de  traductionc  pcccaton's  ad  vilam,^^  already  refer- 
red to,  Mr.  Parker  publi-slicd  a  Letter  to  a  niciuber  of  the  Westminster 
Asbcniblj  on  tlic  government  iu  the  churches  of  Enghmd,  1044 ;  tlie 
PropLecies  of  Daniel  expounded,  1040;  and  a  Letter  to  his  sister,  Mrs. 
Avery,  on  her  opinions,  1049.  ilo  wrote  several  volumes  of  Expositions 
of  the  Prophecies,  but  uonc  were  published,  except  those  on  Daniel. 
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JAMES  NOYES * 

1634— 1G5G. 

James  No  yes  was  born  at  Choulderton,  or,  as  Brook  has  it,  Chaldring- 
ton,  in  Wiltshire,  England,  in  the  year  1008.  His  father,  who  had  a  higli 
reputation  for  learning,  was  a  minister  and  school-uiaster  in  that  town  ;  and 
his  mother  was  a  sLster  of  the  lie  v.  Kobert  Parker,  a  famous  Puritan 
Divine.  Mr.  Thomas  Parker,  the  son  of  Robert,  who  afterwards  migrated 
t9  America,  had  much  to  do  in  conducting  his  education.  In  due  time  he 
was  sent  to  Brazen-nose  College,  Oxford ;  and,  after  completing  his  studies 
there,  became  assistant  to  his  cousin,  Mr.  Thomas  Parker,  in  his  school  at 
Xewbury,  Berkshire.  Here  he  was  hopefully  converted  under  the  ministry 
of  Mr.  Parker  and  the  celebrated  Dr.  Twisse,  and  soon  became  distinguish- 
ed for  his  piety.  He  afterwards  entered  upon  the  work  of  the  ministry  ; 
hut,  feeling  that  he  could  not  conscientiously  conform  to  all  the  instituted 
ceremonies  of  the  Established  (*hurch,  he  formed  the  pur])Ose  of  seeking  a 
home  on  this  side  the  o(;can.  Shortly  before  carrying  this  purpose  into 
tffect,  he  was  married  to  Sarali,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Joseph  Brown,  of 
Southampton.  He  came  to  this  country  in  1034,  benig  accompanied  by  a 
jiiungcr  brother,  Nicholas  Noyes,  and  his  cousin,  Thomas  Parker.  These 
three,  together  with  other  friends  wlio  came  with  them,  observed  many 
seasons  of  fasting  and  prayer,  during  the  voyage,  and  both  Mr.  I'arkcr  and 
Mr.  Noyes  **  preached  or  expounded  every  day,  unless  some  extraordinary 
thing  intervened." 

Shortly  after  his  arrival,  ho  was  called  to  preach  at  Mystic,  (now  Med- 
ford,)  and  remained  there  a  year.  He  was  invited  to  become  the  minister 
of  Watertown,  but  declined  the  invitation,  for  the  sake  of  becoming  asso- 
ciated with  Mr.  Parker  and  other  friends  who  had  come  with  him  from 
England,  and  who  were  then  making  a  settlement  in  Newbury.  A  church 
was  gathered  there,  of  which  Mr.  Parker  was  chosen  pastor,  and  Mr.  Noyes 
teacher.  His  views  of  Church  discipline  differed  from  those  of  many  of  his 
brethren  ;  and  though  he  was  so  averse  to  the  English  ceremonies  that  ho 
willing  to  leave  his  country  ratlicr  than  to  submit  to   them,  yet  it  was 
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understood  that  he  would  have  been  satisfied  with  moderate  Episcopacy 
He  believed  that  a  profession  of  faith  and  repentance,  and  a  subjection  to 
the  ordinances  of  Christ,  constitute  the  scriptural  terms  of  admission  to 
Church  fellowship  ;  but  admitted  to  baptism  the  children  of  those  who  had 
been  baptized,  without  requiring  the  recognition  of  any  covenant  on  th*^ 
part  of  the  parents.  He,  as  well  as  his  colleague,  considered  the  Sabbath 
as  commencing  on  Saturday  evening. 

Mr.  Noyes,  at  the  close  of  life,  endured  a  long  and  tedious  illness,  with 
the  most  cheerful  submission.  He  died  October  22, 165G,  in  the  forty-eighth 
year  of  his  age,  having  been  minister  of  Newbury  more  than  twenty 
years. 

His  publications  are,  "  Moses  and  Aaron,  or  the  Rights  of  Church  and 
State,"  and  a  Catechism,  for  the  special  use  of  his  flock.  This  latter 
was  reprinted  in  1694. 

Mr.  Noyes  left  six  sons  and  two  daughters,  all  of  whom  lived  to  become 
heads  of  families.  His  eldest  son,  James ^  was  bom  March  1 1 ,  1640 ;  was  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  College  in  1659 ;  began  to  preach  at  Stoning  ton,  Connecti- 
cut, in  1664  ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  there,  September  10,  1674  ; 
and  died  December  30,  1710,  in  his  eightieth  year.  Moses^  another  son,  was 
bom  at  Newbury,  December  6, 1643  ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1659;  was  ordained  the  first  minister  of  Lyme,  Connecticut,  in  1693,  having 
preached  there  twenty-seven  years  before  a  church  could  be  formed  ;  and 
died  November  10,  1729,  aged  eighty-six. 

The  following  testimony  concerning  Mr.  Noyes,  is  from  his  colleague, 

Mr.  Parker  : —  ' 

''  Mr.  James  Noyes,  my  wortliy  colleague  in  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel,  was  a  man 
of  singular  qualifications,  in  piety  excelling,  an  implacable  enemy  to  all  heresy  and 
schism,  and  a  most  able  warrior  against  the  same.  He  was  of  a  reaching  and  ready 
apprehension,  a  large  invention,  a  most  profound  judgment,  a  rare  and  tenacious  and 
comprehensive  memory,  fixed  and  unniovable  in  his  grounded  conceptions,  witliout  all 
passion  or  provoking  language.  And  as  he  was  a  notable  disputant,  so  he  never  would 
provoke  his  adversary,  saving  by  the  short  knocks  and  heavy  weight  of  argument.  He 
was  of  so  loving  and  compassionate  and  humble  carriage,  that  I  believe  never  any  were 
acquainted  with  him,  but  did  desire  the  continuance  of  his  society  and  ac<iuaiiitance. 
He  was  resolute  for  truth,  and  in  defence  thereof  had  no  respect  for  any  i>ersoiis.  lie 
was  a  most  excellent  counsellor  in  doubts,  and  could  strike  at  an  hair's  breadtli,  like  the 
Benjamites,  and  expedite  the  entangled  out  of  the  briars.  He  was  courageous  in  dangers, 
and  still  was  apt  to  believe  the  best,  and  made  lair  weather  in  a  storm.  He  was  much 
honoured  and  esteemed  in  the  country,  and  his  death  was  much  bewailed.  1  think  he 
may  be  reckoned  among  the  greatest  worthies  of  this  age." 


-♦♦- 


JOHN  SHERMAN  * 

1634—1685. 

John  Shbeman  was  bom  in  Dedham,  England,  December  26,  1613. 
He  was  brought  up  under  the  ministry  of  the  celebrated  John  Rogers, 
grandson  of  the  martyr,  through  whose  instrumentality,  in  connection  with 
that  of  hb  own  excellent  Christian  parents,  his  mind  very  early  took  a 
decidedly  serious  direction.     It  is  related  that  he  was  never  chastised  at 

•Brookes  Liyei,  m.— Winthn^s N.  E.>  I.— Mather's  Mag.,  III.— Francis'  Histoiyof  Water- 
lown.—Feirs  Beol.  Hitt.  N.  E.,  !• 
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school  but  once ;  and  that  was  for  furnishing  to  his  idle  school-mates  the 
heads  of  sermons,  to  enable  them  to  meet  tlio  demand  wliich  their  teacher 
luaile  upon  them,  lie  was  sent  at  an  early  a<re  to  Emanuel  College,  Cam- 
bridge, when*  he  studied  with  uncommon  diligence  and  .success ;  but,  when 
the  time  came  for  taking  his  degree,  he  felt  obliged  to  forego  tlie  privilege, 
un  account  of  his  conscientious  scruples  in  respect  to  the  su)>seri]ition  that 
was  required  of  him.  The  consequence  was,  tluit  he  left  the  University, 
bearing  the  appellation  of  a  '*  College  Puritan/' 

Kogarding  his  prospects  of  usefulness  in  his  native  country  as  at  best  very 
doubtful,  he  resolved  on  seeking  a  home  in  this  distant  land.  Accordingly, 
h»>.  came  to  New  England  in  1084,  when  he  was  but  twenty  ycjars  of  age. 
He  preached  first  at  Watertown,  as  an  assistant  to  the  Kev.  Mr.  riiillijis, — 
only,  however,  for  a  few  weeks.  His  first  sermon  was  on  a  day  (»f  Thanks- 
giving, kept  by  the  people  of  the  town,  in  the  open  air,  under  a  tree. 
Several  clergymen  present  on  the  occasion  are  said  to  have  "wondered 
exceedingly  to  hear  a  subject  so  accurately  handled  by  one  who  had  never 
before  performed  any  such  public  exercise." 

^Shortly  after  this,  Mr.  Sherman  removed  to  New  Haven,  and,  during  his 
TCMdence  there,  preached  occasionally  in  most  of  the  towns  then  ]»elongin,v5  to 
that  Colony.  He  was  remarkably  popular  as  a  preacher,  insomuch  tliat  Mr. 
llfMjker  and  Mr.  Stone,  the  minihtcrs  of  Hartford,  said,  in  aclcricnl  assem- 
bly before  which  Sherman  had  preached, — "Brethren,  we  muj^t  Kok  to 
ourselves  and  our  ministry  ;  for  this  young  divine  will  outdo  us  all."  He 
was  earnestly  invited  to  settle  as  a  colleague  at  Milford,  but  decliiicd  the 
invitation,  from  considerations  of  delicacy  towards  the  })erson  with  whom  he 
was  asked  to  become  associated.  He  then,  for  some  reasons  which  are  not 
now  known,  suspended  the  exercise  of  the  ministry,  went  into  civil  life,  and 
was  chosen  a  magistrate  of  the  Colony.  After  having  served  the  public,  in 
this  capacity,  with  great  acceptance,  for  two  or  three  years,  he  resumed  the 
uiinbtry,  contrary  to  the  urgent  remonstrances  of  the  Governor  and  his 
assistants.  The  church  at  Watertown,  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Phillips,  hi 
1644,  directed  their  attention  to  Mr.  Sherman  as  a  suitable  person  to  suc- 
ceed him.  He  accepted  their  invitation,  though,  about  the  same  time,  he 
was  invited  to  settle  over  a  church  in  Boston,  and  had  one  or  two  similar 
invitations  from  the  city  of  London. 

In  October,  1674,  some  movement  was  made  on  the  part  of  the  town 
towards  procuring  an  assistant  for  Mr.  Sherman  ;  and  overtures  were  made 
ti)  a  Mr.  Thomas  Clark,*  on  the  subject,  but  they  seem  not  to  have  been 
accepted.  In  November,  1680,  the  subject  was  again  agitated,  and  the 
towu  voted,  "  in  regard  of  the  bodily  weakness  that  is  upon  Pastor  Sherman, 
that  he  stands  in  need  of  a  helper  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  ministry."  It 
does  not  appear,  however,  that  any  measures  were  actually  taken  for  pro- 
curing the  needed  help  until  near  the  close  of  1C84,  which  was  less  than  a 
year  before  his  death. 

Mr.  Sherman  continued  to  preach,  and  with  great  energy,  until  near  the 
close  of  life.  His  last  sennon  was  preached  at  Sudbury,  from  Ephesians, 
II.,  8.  While  there,  he  was  attacked  with  a  severe  illness,  but  so  far 
recovered  as  to  be  able  to  reach  home.     But  his  disease,  which  was  an  inter- 

•  Tbovas  Clakk  wai  born  at  Boston ;  was  gradoatcd  at  Harvard  College,  1670 ;  was  ordained 
afc  Ghdmifoxd,  1078)  and  died  I>eoember  7, 1704,  aged  fifty -two. 
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mitting  fever,  rctarned  with  increased  violence,  and  he  died  on  the  Stli  of 
August,  1685,  aged  nearly  seventy-two  years. 

Mr.  Sherman  was  chosen  Fellow  of  the  Corporation  of  Harvard  College, 
shortly  after  his  settlement  at  Watertown,  and  held  th«  ofl5cc  till  the  clo?e 
of  life.  He  also,  once  a  fortnight,  for  a  period  of  thirty  years,  delivered 
]>ectares,  which  were  regarded  as  pecnliarly  valuable,  and  which  were 
attended  by  many  of  the  students  of  the  College,  as  well  as  by  other 
}iersons  in  the  vicinity.  In  September,  1679,  when  the  Reforming  Synod, 
as  it  was  called,  convened  in  Boston,  he  was  one  of  the  joint  Moderators  of 
that  body.  In  1682,  he  preached  the  Sermon  before  the  Convention  of  Con- 
gregational Ministers  in  Massachusetts, — the  first  sermon  on  that  occasion 
now  upon  record. 

The  following  account  of  Mr.  Sherman's  character  is  from  an  Historical 

Sketch  of  Watertown,  by  the  Rev.  Convers  Francis,  then  minister  of  that 

place,  (now  Professor  in  Harvard  College,)  published  in  the  year  1830.     It 

is  substantially  Cotton  Mather's  account,  though  greatly  condensed : — 

*'  Mr.  Sherman  improved  the  powers  of  his  mind,  naturally  strong  and  t)enetrating,  by 
profound  and  indefatigable  study.  His  philological  learning  is  reported  to  have  been 
much  beyond  the  usual  attainments  even  of  such  as  were  eonsidered  good  scholars.  But 
his  favourite  studies  out  of  his  professional  course,  were  the  mathematical  and  astronomi- 
cal sciences.  In  these  pursuits  he  xvas  the  first  man  in  the  country  at  that  time,  lie 
letl  many  astronomical  calculations  in  manuscript,  which  were  never  published.  So 
desirous  was  he  of  being  useful,  that  he  sometimes  undertook  the  humble  task  of  pre- 
paring almanacs  for  the  communitv.  In  these  he  inserted  pious  and  pertinent  reflections, 
iust4*ad  of  that  frivolous  and  useless  matter  with  which  these  publications  are  so  often 
tilled.  The  study  of  the  exact  sciences  on  which  he  bestowed  so  much  attention,  while 
it  sharpened  his  powers  of  rea.wning  and  discrimination,  did  not  im}iair  the  energy  or 
eloquence  of  his  preaching.  His  sermons  are  said  to  have  been  so  distinguished  by  the 
beauties  of  a  rich  and  fervid  imagination,  and  by  an  unaffected  and  impressive  loftiness 
of  style,  that  he  was  commonly  c^ed  the  '  golden  mouthed  preacher.'  Though  his  dis- 
courses were  frequently  extemporaneous,  they  were  always  well  arranged  and  full  of 
thought.  Being  a  devout  and  unwearied  student  of  the  Scriptures,  his  public  instruc- 
tions enlightenai  the  minds,  as  well  as  warmed  the  hearts,  of  his  hearers.  In  conversa- 
tion it  was  his  habit  to  say  but  little.  But  what  he  said  was  pointed  and  likely  to  be 
remembered;  and  when  he  was  told  by  his  more  loquacious  companions  that  he  had 
learned  the  art  of  silence,  he  sometimes  advised  them  to  attend  more  to  tliat  art  themselves. 
So  strong  was  his  memory  that  his  own  mind,  it  was  said,  became  his  library,-  and  so 
highly  respected  was  his  judgment,  that  when  he  was  consulted,  as  he  very  fre<iuently 
was,  his  opinion  was  generally  considered  final.  His  mental  powers  remained  vigorous 
and  keen  till  the  time  of  his  death;  and  his  last  discourse  was  listened  to  with  admira- 
tion for  its  richness  of  thought  and  energy  of  language." 

Mr.  Sherman  was  twice  married.  By  the  first  marriage  he  had  six 
children  ;  by  the  second  twenty.  His  second  wife  was  a  grand-daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Rivers,  whose  family  were  lloman  Catholics.  Her  mother, 
a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Bivers,  was  married  to  a  Mr.  Launcc,  a  Puritan, 
and  was  herself  a  Puritan  also.  The  lady  who  became  Mrs.  Sherman  was, 
at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  under  the  guardianship  of  Governor  Hopkins 
of  Connecticut.     She  survived  her  husband  many  years,  and  died  in  1710. 
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ZECHARIAH  SYMMES  * 

1G34— 1071. 

Zecqariaii  Svmmes  wa8  born  in  Canterbury,  England,  April  «^,  IMK 

His  father,  the   Rev.  William  Syiumcs,  who  was  ordained  in  loiS><,  ha:* 

i     sofficientlj  indicated  his  own  character  by  the  following  testimony  in  re.-«i>i'et 

to  hid  parents,  and  the  following  charge  addressed  to  his  children,  which  htf 

inscribed  on  the  fly  leaf  of  a  book,  in  the  year  UtO'l : — **  I  note  it  as  a 

special  mercy  of  God  that  both  my   father  and   mother  were  favourers  of 

the  Gospel,  and  hated  idolatry  under  Queen  Mary's  ))ersecution.     And  I 

!     eiuurge  my  sons,  Zcchariah  and  William,  before  Him   that  shall  judge  the 

1     quick  and  the  dead,  that  you  never  defile  yourselves  witli  any  idolatry  or 

aupenttition  whatsoever,    but  learn  your  religion  out  of  Ciod\s  Holy  word, 

and  worship  God  as  lie  Himself  hath  prescribed,  and  not  after  the  devices 

and  traditions  of  wen." 

Zcchariah  8ymmes  gave  indications  not  oidy   of  a  serious  turn  of  mind, 

hut  of  hopeful  piety,  from  very  early  life.     He  was  educated  at  the  Vni- 

Tenrity  of  Cambridge.     After  leaving  the  University,  he  wa.s  employeil  as 

tutor  in  several  distinguished  families  ;  and  in  16*21  was  a])pointed  lecturer 

at  Atholines  in  London.     In  September,  lG:i.5,  he  left  London,  and  became 

the  Rector  of  Dunstable.     But  being  subjected  to  serious  embarrassment 

in  hifl  ministry,   in  ^consequence    of  being  a  noneonfornuHt,  he  resolved  to 

migrate  to  New  England ;  and,  accordingly,  he  arrived  on  these  shores  in 

August,  1684.     He  was  a  passenger  in  the  same  ship  with  the  celebrated 

Mrs.  Anne  Hutchinson,  who  was  afterwards  the  occasion  of  so  much  trouble 

to  the   churches.     He  was   admitted  to  the  fellowship  of  the  church   in 

CharlcstowB,  on  the  6th  of  December  following ;  and  on  the  !22d  of  the 

same  month,  which  was  observed  as  a  day  of  humiliation  and  prayer,  he 

was  electeil  and  ordained  teacher  of  the  same  church, — the  Rev.  Thomas 

Jam  est  being  already  it^  pastor. 

The  reltition  between  Mr.  Jamo  and  the  church  seems  not  to  have  been 
a  happy  one.  After  Mr.  Symmes  had  been  settled  about  a  year,  a  difficul- 
ty which  had  for  some  time  existed  between  i^Ir.  Jamer*  ami  the  pooplo,  in 
which  5Ir.  S.  also  had  come  to  be  involved,  came  to  a  crisis,  and  resulted 
in  the  dismission  of  the  pastor, — when  Mr.  K.  succeeded  to  the  vacant  office. 
The  office  of  teacher  was  then  vacant  about  three  years ;  though  the  llev. 

•  Bfook'fl  Lires.— WiDthrop'i  N.  £.— Mather's  Mag.,  III.— BuddiDgton's  Ilutoiy  of  the  Fin>t 
Chmdi  in  CharlestowD. 

t  Tbovas  Jambs  was  born  and  cdncftted  in  England,  and  was  a  minister  in  Lincolnshire  pro- 
vSm  to  his  reoioral  to  this  country  in  1032.    He  was  elected  psMtor  of  the  church  st  Charlcstown 
at  its  oripanization,  November,  1032,  and  was  set  apart  to  hu  office  by  two  or  three  pcrMns  whu 
laid  thrir  hands  upon  his  head  arul  said, — '*  We  ordain  thee  to  be  pastor  unto  thi.i  chun^h  of 
Qirisi.'*    After  his  dismission  in  March,  1039,  he  removed  to  New  Ilavcn,  where  he  wns  ciii|iioy- 
ed  in  teacbing  until  1642,   when  he  joined  Mr.  Knowles  of  Watertown,  and  Mr.  Thmniisijii  of 
Bralntree,  who  were  on  their  way  to  Vir/rinia,  in  answer  to  a  refiuest  from  that  Colony  that  ii'mu?" 
mlttistcn  of  the  Gospel  might  be  sent  to  them.    They  returned  in  about  a  year;  after  wlii'rh,  Mr. 
James  went  back  to  England,  and  was  settled  in  the  parish  church  of  Necdham,  but  resi;:iK>a  h\n 
eharge,  August  24, 1662,  on  account  of  his  being  a  nonconformist.     After  this,  ho  grAhenil  n 
OongrcnAlonal  cbonh  to  which  he  ministered  for  some  time.    He  died  at  a  very  advmicod  ncc. 
He  had  a  ma,  Tkomaaf  who  came  with  him  from  England,  and  was  settled  in  104%^  a»  W  &ti^ 
of  th«  ehintih  in  East  JUMtopiooj  LongltitLDdj  where  he  died  much  lunentod,  \u  Y^O^. 
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John  Harvard,*  during  a  part  of  this  time,  supplied  the  pulpit  as  Mr. 
Symmcs'  assistant.  In  1640,  the  Rev.  Thomas  AUent  was  associated  with 
Mr.  Symmes,  as  teacher  ;  but,  after  filling  the  place  about  ten  years,  he 
returned  to  England.  Mr.  Symmes  was  now  left  alone  in  the  ministry  till 
the  year  1659,  when  he  was  again  relieved  by  receiving  Mr.  Thomas  8hep- 
ard  as  his  colleague.  As  Mr.  Symmes'  faculties  were  found  to  be  gradually- 
waning,  an  attempt  was  made,  in  1669,  to  associate  with  him  another  assist- 
ant, — namely,  the  Rev.  John  Oxenbridge ;  but  this  proved  unsuccessful, 
as  be  accepted,  about  this  time,  an  invitation  to  settle  in  Boston.  Mr. 
Symmes  died  on  the  4th  of  February,  1671,  within  a  month  of  completing 
his  seventy-second  year,  and  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his  ministry  at 
Charlestown.     He  preached  the  Annual  Election  Sermon  in  1648. 

Mr.  Buddington,  in  his  History  of  the  First  Church  in  Charlestown, — 
(himself  the  pastor  of  the  church,)  says : — 

•'  Mr.  Symmes  appears  to  have  been  held  in  esteem  by  his  contemporaries,  and  when 
we  remember  wlio  they  were,  this  is  no  small  praise.  \u  respect  to  ability  and  litera- 
ry attainments,  he  appears  to  have  been  respectable;  but  if  we  are  authorized  to  form 
an  opinion  from  the  slender  information  we  possess  respecting  him,  he  was  more  dis- 
tinguished for  his  practical  talents  and  general  usefuln^^ss.  *  lie  knew  his  Bible  well/ 
says  Cotton  Mather,  '  and  he  was  a  preacher  of  what  he  knew,  and  a  suiferer  for  what 
he  preached.' " 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  his  remarkable  gift  of  endurance^  from  the 
fact  that,  on  the  occasion  of  the  organization  of  the  church  at  Wobum,  he 
is  said  to  have  "  continued  in  preaching  and  prayer  about  four  or  five  hours." 
His  treatment  of  the  Baptists  seems  to  have  been  marked  with  some  degree 
of  severity. 

Mr.  Symmes  lived  with  his  wife  Sarah  almost  fifty  years.  She  is  repre- 
sented as  having  been  eminent  for  faith,  fortitude,  cheerfulness  and  industry. 
They  had  thirteen  children, — ^five  sons  and  eight  daughters.  Their  sou 
Zechariah  was  bom  at  Charlestown  in  1638,  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
in  1657,  married  Susannah  Graves  of  Charlestown  in  1669,  was  ordained, 
December  27,  1682,  the  first  minister  of  Bradford,  where  he  had 
previously  preached  fourteen  years,  and  where  he  died  in  1708,  aged 
seventy-one. 

*  Of  John  Harvard  little  is  now  known.  He  received  his  first  degree  from  Emanuel  College, 
Gambridffe,  in  1631,  and  became  M.  A.  in  1635.  He  had  been,  for  a  short  time,  a  minister  in 
England  Defore  he  came  to  this  country.  He  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  church  at  Charles- 
town, with  his  wife,  on  the  6th  of  November,  1637.  He  died  September  14,  1638.  The  mm 
ifhieh  he  bequeathed  to  the  College  which  beans  hia  name,  was  half  his  estate,  and  amounted  to 
seven  hundred  and  seventy-nine  pounds.  On  the  26th  of  September,  182-^,— just  one  hundred  and 
ninety  years  after  his  death,  a  noble  monument  vras  dedicated  to  his  memory,  on  the  top  of  the 
Imryuig  hill  in  Charlestown,  and  an  address  on  the  occasion  delivered  by  the  Hon.  Edward 
Everett. 

t  Thomas  Allen  was  bom  at  Norwich,  England,  in  1608,  and  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  Cambridge.  He  was  afterwards  minister  of  St.  Edmonds  in  Norwich,  but  was  silenced  for 
nonconformity  by  Bishop  Wren,  about  the  year  1636.  He  came  to  New  England  in  1638,  where 
he  remained  till  1651,  and  then  returned  to  Norwich,  where  he  oontinu^  the  exercise  of  his 
ministij  till  the  Act  of  Uniformity  in  1662.  He  afterwards  preached  to  his  church,  as  opportn- 
Bity  offered,  till  the  cloeeof  his  life.  He  died  September  21,  1673,  aged  sixty-five.  Cotton 
Matktr  speaks  of  him  as  *<  a  man  greatly  beloved."  He  published,  An  invitation  to  thirsty  sinnen 
to  oome  to  their  Saviour:  The  way  of  the  Spirit  in  bringing  souls  to  Christ;  The  glory  of  Christ 
■et  forth  with  the  neoenlty  of  faith,  in  several  Sermons;  A  chain  of  Scripture  Chronology  from 
the  creation  to  the  death  of  Christ,  in  seven  periods.  He  ^so,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Shepard. 
wrote  a  Preface  in  1545  on  *<  Liturgies,  Ao." 
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JOHN  LOTHROPP. 

1G34— 1G53. 

John  Lothropp  was  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Oxford.  He  was 
originally  a  clergyman  of  the  Established  Church,  and  wa<<  for  some  time 
settled  over  a  parish  at  Egerton,  in  the  county  of  Kent ;  but,  as  he  could 
not  conscientiously  remain  in  that  communion,  owing  to  certain  require- 
ments which  he  regarded  as  both  unreasonable  and  unscriptural,  he  gave* 
up  his  charge  and  at  the  same  time  renounced  his  <  rdcrs. 

Among  the  Puritans  who  left  England  fur  the  sake  of  liberty  of  con- 
science, was  3Ir.  Henry  Jacob.  Having  taken  up  his  residence  at  Ley  den, 
he  fell  in  with  the  celebrated  Robinson,  and  embraced  his  peculiar  views 
of  Church  government,  »<inco  known  by  the  name  of  Independency.  In 
11)10  he  published,  at  Leyden,  a  short  treatise  entitled, — ''The  I)ivin(> 
Beginning  and  Institution  of  Christ's  true,  visible  and  material  Church.*' 
(.>n  his  return  to  England,  not  lung  after,  he  conferred  with  several  of  the 
most  eminent  of  the  Puritans,  in  regard  to  the  ])r(»priety  of  establishing  u 
separate  church,  of  the  same  character  with  tliosc  in  Holland ;  and  tliey 
cordially  seconded  his  suggestion.  He  accordingly  called  together  several 
nf  his  friends,  and  having  obtained  their  consent  to  unite  in  Church  fellow- 
ship upon  the  principles  which  he  proposed,  they  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
first  Independent  or  Congregational  Church  in  England  after  the  following 
manner : — *'  Having  observed  a  day  of  solemn  fasting  and  prayer  for  a 
blessing  upon  their  undertaking,  toward  the  close  of  their  solemnity,  each 
of  them  made  open  confession  of  their  faith  in  our  Lord  Jes^us  Christ ;  and 
then,  standing  together,  they  joined  hands,  and  solemnly  covenanted  with 
each  other,  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  to  walk  together  in  all  God's 
ways  and  ordinances,  according  as  He  had  already  revealed  or  should 
farther  make  them  known  to  them.'*  Mr.  Ja^iob  was  then  chosen  pastor, 
and  others  were  appointed  deacons,  with  fasting  and  prayer  and  imposition 
of  hands.  Mr.  Jacob  remained  with  them  as  their  pastor  for  about  eight 
year»,  but  in  the  year  1G24,  in  the  hope  of  extending  his  usefulness,  he 
migrated  to  Virginia,  where,  however,  ho  soon  after  died. 

Upon  the  departure  of  Mr.  Jacob,  Mr.  Lothropp  was  chosen  to  succeed 
him.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  congregation  was  discovered  by 
tho  Bishop's  pursuivant,  and  on  the  29th  of  April,  1G32,  forty-two  of  them 
were  apprehended,  and  only  eighteen  escaped.  Of  those  that  were  taken, 
some  were  confined  in  the  Clink,  some  in  New  Prison,  and  others  in 
the  Gate  House,  where  they  continued  about  two  years.  They  were  then 
all  released  upon  bail,  except  Mr.  Lothropp,  fur  whom  no  favour  could  be 
obtained.  He,  therefore,  petitioned  the  King  (Charles  I.)  for  liberty  to 
leave  the  Kingdom ;  which  being  granted,  he  came  in  1684  to  New  Eng- 
land with  about  thirty  of  his  congregation.  During  his  imprisonment,  his 
wife  fell  sick  and  died.  Before  she  breathed  her  last,  he  visited  her,  and 
prayed  with  her,  and  then  returned  to  prison. 

Mr.  Lothropp  was  greatly  esteemed  and  beloved  by  his  little  flock ;  but 
on  one  occasion  they  seem  to  have  given  him  a  good  deal  of  uneasiness. 
A  portion  of  them,   it  appears,  esterteined  doubts  of  the  vaMily  oi  \»^^- 
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tism  as  administered  by  their  own  pastor ;  and  one  person  actually  carried 
his  child  to  be  re-baptized  at  the  parish  church.  Some  of  the  members  being 
dissatisfied  with  this,  the  subject  was  discussed  at  a  general  meeting  ;  whcu 
it  appeared  that  the  majority  did  not  sympathize  in  these  scruples,  and  it 
was  resolved  **  not  to  make  any  declaration  at  present  whether  or  no  parish 
churches  were  true  churches."  Upon  this,  some  of  the  more  rigid,  and 
others  who  were  not  satisfied  of  the  lawfulness  of  infant  baptism,  request- 
ed and  received  their  dismission ;  and  then  formed  a  new  congregation, — 
supposed  to  have  been  the  first  Baptist  congregation  in  England.  Thoiio 
who  remained  then  renewed  their  covenant  ' '  to  walk  together  in  the  wavs 
of  Qod  so  far  as  he  had  made  them  known,  or  should  make  them  knowiu 
to  them,  and  to  forsake  all  £alse  ways." 

QDvemor  Winthrop,  in  his  journal,  (Sept.  18,  1634,)  speaks  of  "  the 
Griffin  and  another  ship,  now  arriving  with  about  two  hundred  passengers 
and  one  hundred  cattle,  (Mr.  Lothropp  and  Mr.  Simes,  two  godly  minister:* 
coming  in  the  same  ship)."  Oct.  5th, — he  adds — *'  Mr.  Lothropp,  who  had 
been  a  pastor  of  a  private  congregation  in  London,  and  for  the  same  kept 
long  time  in  prison,  (upon  refusal  of  the  oath  ex  officio,)  being  at  Boston 
upon  a  sacrament  day,  after  the  sermon,  etc.,  desired  leave  of  the  congre- 
gation to  be  present  at  the  administration,  etc.,  but  said  that  he  durst  not 
desire  to  partake  in  it,  because  he  was  not  then  in  order,  (being  dbmisscd 
from  his  former  congregation,)  and  he  thought  it  not  fit  to  be  suddenly 
admitted  into  any  other,  for  example  sake,  and  because  of  the  deceitfulness 
of  man's  heart."  This  was  in  accordance  with  the  usage  of  our  fathers  oo 
thiB  subject,  which  is  thus  animadverted  upon  in  a  letter  supposed  to  have 
been  written  by  John  Cotton,  before  coming  to  this  country  : — '*  I  am 
constrained  to  bear  witness  again^  your  judgment  and  practice,  that  you 
think  no  man  may  be  admitted  tcf  the  sacrament,  though  a  member  of  the 
catholic  church,  except  he  be  a  member  of  some  particular  church." 

Mr.  Lothropp  and  his  people,  shortly  after  they  arrived  here,  went  to 
Soituate,  and  he  was  chosen  first  pastor  of  the  church  there.  In  1639,  a 
difference  of  opinion  arose,  which  resulted  in  a  division  of  the  church. 
One  part  went  to  Barnstable,  and  the  pastor  accompanied  them,  and  con- 
tinued his  ministrations  to  them  till  his  death,  which  occurred  Nov.  8, 
1653 ;  having  served  them  from  the  time  of  their  removal  fourteen  years. 

Morton,  in  his  "New  England's  Memorial,"  says  of  Mr.  Lothropp: — 
*'  He  was  a  man  of  a  humble  and  broken  heart  and  spirit,  lively  in  dispen- 
sation of  the  word  of  God,  studious  of  peace,  furnished  with  godly 
contentment,  willing  to  spend  and  to  be  spent  for  the  cause  of  the  Church 
of  Christ." 

Mr.  Lothropp  brought  with  him  from  England  four  sons — namely, 
Thomas,  who  settled  at  Barnstable ;  Samuel,  at  Norwich ;  Joseph,  at 
Barnstable ;  and  Benjamin,  at  Charlcstown.  And  after  he  came  to  New 
England,  Barnabas  and  JbAn,  who  were  the  children  of  a  second  marriage, 
both  settled  in  Barnstable.  In  his  last  will,  there  is  mention  of  two  daugh- 
ters, Ja^ne  and  Barharah :  to  whom,  he  says,  he  had  aLeady  given  portions ; — 
from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  they  were  probably  married ;  but  whether 
they  were  bom  in  England  or  America,  does  not  appear. 

From   Thomas^   the   eldest   son,    those   of    the    name  of  Lathrop    in 

Plymouth  and  that  vicinity  trace  their  descent.     From  Samuel,  the  second 

SOB,  who  se^ed  a,t  ITonrich,  in  Connecticut,  the  numerous  families  of  the 
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Dune  in  that  Stale,  in  New- York  and  Vermont,  are  descended.  The  iamiliei 
in  the  eonnty  of  Barnstable  are  descended  from  Joseph^  Barnabas  and  John : 
and  the  fcmiliee  of  the  name,  who  have  lived  in  Essex  county,  are  supposed 
to  have  descended  from  Benjami?i^  who  early  settled  in  Charlcstown. 

It  ia  not  known  that  Mr.  Lothropp  ever  published  any  thing,  and  the  only 
productiona  of  his  pen  known  to  be  in  existence  are  two  letters  addressed 
**  to  the  Right  Worthy  and  Much  llevercnced  Mr.  Prince,  Governor  at  Ply- 
month."  These  were  discovered,  not  many  years  ago,  in  a  mass  of  neglected 
papers,  and  have  since  been  deposited  in  the  Library  of  the  Historical  Soci- 
ety of  Massachusetts,  and  published  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Second  Series 
of  their  Collections.  The  letters  are  well  written  for  the  time,  and  breathe 
a  spirit  of  earnest  piety.  They  have  reference  to  the  intended  removal 
from  Scitnate  to  Barnstable. 


■<••- 


PETER  BULKLY.* 

1635—1659. 

Pbter  Bulklt  was  bom  at  Odcll,  in  Bedfordshire,  England,  January 
31,  1582.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Kev.  Dr.  Edward  Bulkly,  an  eminent 
minister,  who  was  the  author  of  a  Supplement  to  Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs. 
He  was  admitted  to  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  at  the  age  of  about 
sixteen,  where  he  received  his  education,  and  was  subsequently  chosen  a 
Fellow.  He  had  a  largo  estate  left  him  by  his  father,  whum  also  he  suc- 
ceeded in  the  ministry,  in  his  native  place.  It  was  but  a  short  time  that  he 
continued  to  conform  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  England ;  but,  by 
favonr  of  Dr.  Williams,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  who  connived  at  his  noncon- 
formity, as  he  had  done  at  that  of  his  venerable  father,  he  continued 
unmolested  in  the  exercise  of  his  elerieal  functions  for  twenty-one  years. 
At  the  end  of  this  period,  his  case  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  Archbishop 
Land,  the  consequence  of  which  was  that  he  was  immediately  silenced. 

Having  now  no  longer  any  prospect  of  ministerial  usefulness  in  his  own 
country,  he  sold  his  e<^tatc,  and,  in  1035,  crossed  the  ocean,  in  company 
with  a  consider&ble  number  of  planters ,  whose  sottleinent  he  seems  to  have 
taken  it  upon  himself  to  superinteuil.  After  remaining  fur  home  months 
at  Cambridge,  he  determined  to  go  farther  into  the  interior ;  and,  in  1636, 
accompanied  by  the  planters  who  had  come  with  him  from  England,  he 
penetrated  a  few  miles  into  the  wilderness,  and  commenced  the  settlement  of 
a  place,  which  he  called  Concord,  and  which  hiLs  retained  the  name  ever 
since.  Here,  on  the  15th  of  July,  1030,  he  gathered  a  church  ;  and  the 
next  year  he  was  constituted  its  teacher,  and  John  Jones, t  its  pastor.     Here 

•Winthrop*!  N.  B.,  I.— Mather'i  Mag.,  III.— Ncal'it  Hintory  of  the  Puritans  1.— Brooku 
LiTCf,  III.— Noneon.  Mem.,  II.— Uolmes  Am.  Ann.,  l.-Miw.  Hist.  Coll.,  X.— RiplcyV  De<li- 
flftUoD  ScnnoD. — Yoong*i  Ghron. 


with  part  of  hit  ehmch  to  Fairfield,  Connecticut,  where  he  died  about  1B64,  bemf;  nimarda  or 
RTCDtT  jiaiB  of  age.  His  Km  John  gradaated  at  Harvard  College  In  1643 ;  and  .»J»'J"gMiT  who 
nil  lurried  to  Ttomat^  iob  of  Rev.  Peter  Bulklj^  went  with  her  father  to  Fairftcid,  ami  \\\^a 
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he  expended  a  large  estate,  by  giving  farms  to  his  servants,  whom  h« 
employed  in  husbandry.  He  was  accustomed,  when  one  had  lived  with  him 
a  number  of  years,  to  dismiss  him  from  his  service,  making  comfortable 
provision  for  him,  and  then  to  take  another  in  his  place.  He  continued  his 
labours  at  Concord,  without  much  interruption,  until  he  was  called  to  h» 
rest.  In  March,  1657,  he  wrote  an  epigram  in  Latin,  deprecating  the  idea 
of  surviving  his  usefulness.  He  was,  at  that  time,  enfeebled  by  disease 
as  well  as  by  age ;  but  he  quickly  rallied,  and  so  far  recovered,  that  he 
continued  to  preach  nearly  two  years, — till  a  short  time  previous  to  his  death. 
He  died  March  9,  1659,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Bulkly  was,  at  one  time,  brought  into  a  somewhat  serious  difficulty 
with  a  portion  of  his  church.  In  consequence  of  his  pressing  importunate- 
ly some  charitable  work,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  ruling  elder,  an 
unhappy  division  arose ;  which,  however,  was  healed  at  no  distant  period, 
by  the  advice  of  a  council,  and  the  abdication  of  the  elder.  He  used  to 
say  that,  by  means  of  this  troublesome  affair,  he  was  brought  to  know 
more  of  God,  more  of  himself,  and  more  of  men. 

Mr.  Bulkly  was  distinguished  as  a  scholar,  and  he  evinced  his  love  of 
learning,  by  contributing  a  large  part  of  his  own  library  to  establish  the 
library  of  Harvard  College.  He  wrote  Latin  with  great  ease  and  elegance ; 
and  some  of  his  Latin  verses  are  still  extant.  He  published  a  work  entitled 
**  The  Gospel  Covenant,  or  the  Covenant  of  grace  opened,  &c."  London, 
1646.  This  book  was  held  in  such  estimation  that  it  passed  through 
several  editions.  It  is  composed  of  sermons  preached  at  Concord,  upon 
Zeoh.  IX.,  11, — **  The  blood  of  thy  covenant."  Thomas  Shepard  of  Cam- 
bridge, speaking  of  this  work,  says  : — 

'  **  The  Church  of  God  is  bound  to  bless  God  for  the  holy,  judicious  and  learned  labours, 
of  this  ugfidf  experienced  and  precious  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  taken  mach 
pains  to  discover,  and  that  not  in  words  and  allegories,  but  in  the  demonstration  and 
evidence  of  the  Spirit,  the  great  mystery  of  godliness  wrapped  up  in  the  covenant ;  and 
hath  now  f\illy  openea  many  knotty  questions  concerning  the  same,  which,  happily  have 
not  been  brought  so  full  to  light  until  now ;  which  cannot  but  be  of  singular  and  season- 
able use  to  prevent  apostacica  tVom  the  simplicity  of  the  covenant  and  Gospel  of  Christ." 

Cotton  Mather  writes  as  follows : — 

'^  He  was  a  most  exalted  Christian,  fiill  of  those  devotions  which  accompany  a  conver- 
sation in  Heaven ;  especially  so  an  exact  a  Sabbath-keeper,  that  if  at  any  time  he  had 
been  asked  whether  he  had  strictly  kept  the  Sabbath,  he  would  have  replied,  ChristianuM 
ntfiif  intermiitere  non  postum.  And  conscientious  even  to  a  degree  of  scrupulosity. 
That  scrupulosity  appeared  particularly  in  his  avoiding  all  novelties  of  apparel,  and  the 
cutting  of  hair  so  close  that  of  all  the  famous  namesakes  he  had  in  the  world,  he  could 
have  least  borne  the  surname  of  that  well  known  author,  Petrtu  Crinitut. 

**  It  was  observed  that  his  neighbours  hardly  ever  came  into  his  company,  but  what- 
ever business  he  had  been  talking  of,  he  would  let  fall  some  holy,  serious,  divine  and 
uaetVil  sentences  upon  them,  e'er  they  parted:  an  example  many  ways  worthy  to  be 
imitated,  by  every  one  that  is  called  a  minister  of  the  Gospel. 

^'  In  his  ministry  he  was  another  Far  el,  quo  nemo  tonuit  fortius.  He  was  very 
laborious;  and  because  he  was,  through  some  infirmities  of  body,  no^  so  able  to  visit  his 
flock  and  instruct  them  tVom  house  to  house,  he  added  unto  his  other  public  labours  on 
the  Lord's  days,  that  of  constant  catechising ;  wherein,  after  all  the  unmarried  people 
had  answered,  all  the  people  of  the  whole  assembly  were  edified  by  his  expositions  and 

applications. 

•  ••••••  ••••• 

"  Moreover,  by  a  sort  of  winning  and  yet  prudent  familiarity,  he  drew  persons  of  all 
ages  in  his  congregation  to  come  and  sit  with  him,  when  he  could  not  go  and  sit  with 
them;  whereby  he  had  opportunity  to  do  the  part  of  a  faithful  pastor  in  considering  the 
state  of  his  flock. 

'^  Sach  was  his  pious  conduct  that  he  was  had  in  much  reverence  by  his  people;  and 
when  at  any  time  be  was  either  hasty  in  speaking  to  such  as  were  about  him,  whereto  he 
fnudHtpated  by  bit  bodily  pains,  or  severe  in  preaching  against  some  things  that  others 
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thought  were  no  way  momentous,  whereto  the  great  exactness  of  his  piety  inclined  him 
jret  those  little  ttringinegteg  took  not  away  from   the  interest  whit-li  he  had  in  their 
tiearts;  they  knowing  him  to  be  a  just  man  and  an  liuly.  ub.Hi*rved  him.*' 

Mr.  Bulkly  was  first  married  to  a  daughter  of  Thorna»  Allen  of  Golding- 
bon:  her  nephew  was  Sir  Thomas  Alien,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Loudon.  By 
this  marriage  he  had  nine  sous  and  two  daughters.  After  her  death,  he 
lived  eight  years  a  widower,  and  wa»  then  married  to  a  daughter  of  Sir 
liichard  Chetwood.  I3y  the  second  marriage  he  had  three  sons  and  one 
laughter.  Edward  succeeded  him  at  Concord  about  l6oU,  died  at 
Lyhelmsford,  January  2,  IGOG,  and  was  buried  at  Concord.  Peter  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  IGGU  ;  was  agent  in  England  in  1G7G ; 
iras  Speaker  of  the  House  and  assistiint  from  1G77  to  1G84  ;  and  died  May 
i4^  1688.  John  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1G42 ;  went  to  Eng- 
land and  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Fordhaui,  where  he  continued  for  several 
fears ;  but,  after  his  ejectment  in  IGG'2,  he  settled  as  a  physician  in  the 
Deighbourhood  of  London.  He  was  eminent  for  piety  and  usefulness.  He 
lied  near  the  Tower  in  London,  in  1(>S9,  aged  sixty-nine.  Gtrshom  was 
bom  in  December,  1G3G  ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1G55  ;  and 
vas  settled  over  the  church  in  New  London,  Connecticut,  about  1G58, 
irhere  he  continued  till  IGGG,  when  he  took  the  pastoral  charge  of  the 
rhnrch  in  Wethersfield.  He  resigned  his  charge  on  account  of  bodily 
infirmities,  many  years  before  his  death,  which  occurred  December  !2, 1718, 
It  the  age  of  seventy-seven.  From  an  inscription  on  his  grave  stone,  it 
ippears  that  he  was  regarded  as  a  man  of  rare  abilities  and  attainments, 
ind  most  extraordinary  industry. 

John  Bulkly^  the  son  of  Gcrshom,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 

L099,  was  ordained  as  the  minister  of  Colchester,  Connecticut,  December 

20,  1703,  and  died  in  June,  17ol.     He  was  married  in  1720,  to  l*atience, 

laughter  of  John  and  Sarah  Prentice  of  New  London,  and  was  the  father 

of  twelve  children.     He  wrote  a  preface  to  11.  Wolcott's  Meditations,  and 

published  an  Election  Senuon  in  17l!i,  entitled  ^*  The  Necessity  of  lleligion 

in  Societies."     In  1724,  he  published  an   *'  Inquiry  into  the  right  of  the 

aboriginal  natives  to  the  lands  in  Amcriea.^'     In  17*21),  he  published  another 

Fiact,  entitled  **An  impartial  account  of  a  late  debate  at  Lyme,  upon  the 

Tollowing  points : — whether  it  be  the  will  of  God  that  the  infants  of  visible 

believers  should  be  baptized  ;  whether  sprinkling  be  lawful  and  suilicicnt ; 

ud  whether  the  present  way  of  maintaining  ministers,  by  a  public  rate  or 

lax,  be  lawful."     Dr.  Chauncy  thus  writes  concerning  liim  : — 

"Xr.  John  Balkly  I  have  acen  and  conver8cd  with,  though,  so  long  ag«>,  that  I  form 
no  judgment  of  hbn  from  my  own  knowledge.  Mr.  Whittlesey  of  Walliiiglbrd,  Mr. 
dmimcy  of  Durham,  and  others  1  could  mention,  ever  spoke  of  him  as  a  first  rate 
nnfog;  and  1  have  often  heard  that  Mr.  Dummer  and  he,  who  were  classmates  in  Col- 


Gcnhom,  Mr.  Bulkly  of  Concord,  was  esteemed  in  his  day  one  of  the  greatest  men  m 
tUs  part  of  the  world.  But  by  all  that  I  have  l)een  able  to  collect,  the  Colchester  Bulk- 
ly lorpaMed  his  predecessors  in  the  strength  of  his  intellectual  powers." 
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JOHN  NORTON  * 

1635—1663. 

JoDN  Norton  was  born  of  respectable  parents  at  Storford,  Hertford- 
shire, England,  May  6,  1606.  In  his  early  childhood,  he  evinced  great 
precocity  of  intellect ;  and,  under  the  instruction  of  a  Mr.  Strange,  at  a 
school  at  Bunniugford,  he  made  rapid  progress  in  hb  studies,  and  became 
distingtdshed  particularly  for  his  facility  in  writing  Latin. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  was  entered  at  Peter-House  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge.  Here  he  remained  until  he  had  taken  his  first  degree  ;  but, 
shortly  afterwards,  his  father  experienced  some  pecuniary  embarrassments, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  University.  During 
his  residence  at  Cambridge,  a  Romish  priest,  observing  that  he  possessed 
remarkable  talents,,  made  a  vigorous  effort  to  induce  him  to  renounce  his 
Protestant  yiews,  and  find  a  home  in  the  Papal  Church ;  but  the  effort 
proved  unavailing. 

Being  naturally  of  a  gay  temper,  he  was  somewhat  given,  in  early  life, 
to  youthful  vanities ;  though  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  indulged  in 
any  open  immorality. 

He  seems  to  have  had  the  ministry  in  view,  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
studies,  unless  indeed  the  idea  of  entering  it  may  have  been  suggested  by 
the  change  in  his  father's  circumstances  ;  for,  immediately  after  leaving  the 
University,  he  became  not  only  usher  to  the  school,  but  curate  to  the 
ohuroh,  in  his  native  place.  There  was  in  that  town  a  weekly  lecture 
maintained  by  several  godly  ministers  in  the  neighbourhood,  one  of  whom 
was  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Dyke,  Rector  of  Epping,  a  Divine  of  considerable 
eminence.  With  several  of  these  Mr.  Norton  became  acquainted ;  and, 
under  Mr.  Dyke's  preaching  particularly,  he  was  deeply  awakened  to  a 
sense  of  his  sinfulness,  as  a  preparation  for  the  joy  and  peace  in  believing. 
His  mind  now  took  a  permanent  religious  direction,  and  he  engaged  in  the 
work  of  the  ministry  with  views  and  feelings  which  he  had  not  before 
brought  to  it. 

Previous  to  this  time,  his  attention  had  been  directed  chiefly  to  litera- 
ture and  science  ;  but  he  now  gave  himself  almost  exclusively  to  Theology. 
Having  acquired  uncommon  skill  in  the  use  of  the  English  language,  he 
became  a  very  popular,  as  well  as  useful,  preacher ;  and,  but  for  his  con- 
scientious scruples  on  the  subject  of  conformity,  he  might  have  figured 
among  the  lights  of  the  Established  Church.  His  uncle  stood  ready  to 
present  to  him  a  valuable  benefice ;  and  Dr.  Sibbs,  Master  of  Katherine 
Hall,  urged  him  to  accept  a  Fellowship  in  the  University  ;  but  his  princi- 
ples obliged  him  to  decline  both.  He  had  also  a  very  decided  antipathy  to 
Arminianism — the  system  to  which  a  large  portion  of  the  English  clergy 
were,  at  that  time,  attached.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  became  a 
chaplain  in  the  house  Of  Sir  William  Masham,  at  High  Lever  in  Essex. 
Here  he  remained  for  some  time,  preaching  in  a  private  way,  as  he  had 

*  Brook's  LIt«iJ[II.  New  EdcUukI'i  Memorial.— Winthrop's  N.  E.,  I.,  II.— Mather's  Mag., 
m.— BrnMBon*!  mstonr  of  the  Fini  Chnreh  in  BocUm.— Madure's  Life  of  Norton.— Young^a 
eOutm.—IUi'g  Eod.  BM.  N.  B.,  I. 
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Mr.  Norton  was  followed  to  Ipswich  by  several  families,  whose  chief  motive 
in  eoming  from  England  had  been  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  his  ministry. 

In  1637,  he  was  An  influential  member  of  the  Synod  which  sat  to  com- 
pose the  differences  between  the  advocates  and  opposers  of  the  famous 
Mrs.  Hutchinson.  This  was  nothing  else  than  a  controversy  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Antinomianism,  in  which  the  opposers  of  the  system,  by  commou 
consent,  gained  a  signal  triumph. 

In  1644,  William  ApoUonius,  minister  of  Middleburg  in  Holland,  by 
direction  of  the  clergymen  in  Zealand,  sent  a  series  of  questions  relating 
to  Church  government,  to  the  Congregational  ministers  of  London ;  but 
they,  from  some  cause,  chose  to  refer  them  to  their  brethren  in  this  coun- 
try ;  and  these  latter  unanimously  devolved  the  duty  of  answering  them 
on  Mr.  Norton.  This  service  he  completed  in  the  year  1645,  to  the  great 
satisfiBUStion  of  all  concerned.  The  work  was  written  in  elegant  Latin,  and 
it  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  Latin  book  ever  written  in  this  country. 
While  Mr.  Norton  was  known  to  be  engaged  upon  this  work,  some  of  his 
hearers  professed  to  observe  somewhat  of  a  falling  off  in  his  public  dis- 
courses;  and,  in  the  exercise  probably  of  a  complaining  spirit,  of  which 
they  gave  neither  the  first  nor  the  last  specimen,  they  communicated  their 
thoughts  on  the  subject  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Whiting  of  Lynn  ;  whereupon 
Mr.  Norton's  excellent  neighbour  gave  him  a  kindly  word  of  caution  on  the 
subject.  Mr.  N.  received  it  with  all  meekness,  and,  as  his  hearers  thought, 
lamed  it  to  profitable  account. 

Sometime  in  1760,  Mr.  Norton  drafted  a  letter  in  Latin,  signed  by  him- 
self and  forty-three  other  minbters,  addressed  to  a  visionary  man  by  the 
name  of  John  Bury,*  who  had  been  engaged  from  the  year  1635,  for  a 
general  pacification  and  union  of  all  the  Protestant  churches.  The  Letter 
evinces  great  discrimination,  in  connection  with  an  enlarged  spirit  of  Catho- 
licism, especially  considering  the  period  at  which  it  was  written. 

In  1645,  he  preached  the  Annual   Election  Sermon  before  the  "  Great 
and   General   Court."     He  preached  a  second  Election  Sermon  in  1661 
which  was  published. 

Mr.  Norton  took  a  leading  part  in  the  Synod  which  met  at  Cambridge  in 
1646,  and  drew  up  the  celebrated  Platform  of  Church  Discipline.  The 
Boston  church  refused  to  send  messengers,  till  they  heard  Mr.  Norton 
deliver  a  lecture  on  the  nature  of  councils,  the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate 
to  call  such  councils,  and  the  duty  of  the  churches  in  heeding  their  advice 
—they  then  appointed  three  delegates  to  accompany  their  elders,  who  had 
already  taken  their  seats  in  the  Synod. 

In  1646,  Governor  Winthrop  and  Mr.  Norton  were  appointed,  by  the 
Colony,  agents  to  attend  to  its  affairs  in  England.  It  was  subsequently 
determined,  however,  that  they  should  not  undertake  the  agency,  as  the 
state  of  things  in   England  was  such  as  would  render  them  liable  to  be 

*  JOHV  DvBT  WM  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  was  educated  fur  the  ministry  in  that  country.  In 
16S4,  he  went  to  Oxford  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  public  library ;  and  after  remaining  there  a 
while,  went  forth  to  the  work  to  which  he  considered  himself  as  specially  called—to  efi'ect  a  union 
of  the  different  branches  of  the  Protestant  Church.  In  1634,  be  published  his  Plan  of  union. 
Ht  tnvelled  extensireW  in  Germany,  Sweden,  Denmark  and  other  European  countries,  laboor- 
inc  with  the  ntmoit  aamiiiity,  and  for  many  years,  not  dibbcartcncd  bj  the  want  of  success.  In 
1674,  however,  he  began  to  yield  to  discouragement;  and,  as  a  last  resort,  he  published  a  new 
explication  of  the  Apooalypee.  It  is  not  known  in  what  vear  he  died.  He  was  the  author  of 
▼anooi  works,  the  tlUet  of  feveral  of  which  show  the  cast  of  his  opinions. 
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detained  and  imprisoned;  and  their  influence  at  home  was  deemed   too 

important  to  justify  any  such  hazard. 
Mr.  William    Pynchon  *  of  Springfield  had  published  a  work   entitled 

'*  The  meritorious  price  of  man's  redemption,"  which  contained  views  not  in 
accordance  with  the  accredited  orthodoxy  of  the  day.  The  ( -ourt  ordered 
the  book  to  be  bunit  in  3Iay,  1052,  and  also  directed  >Ir.  Norton  to  pre- 
pare a  refutation  of  the  offensive  doctrines  contained  in  it.  This  work  he 
performed  with  great  ability,  in  a  book  entitled  **  A  Discu.<sion  of  that  great 
point  in  Divinity,  the  Sufferings  of  Christ ;  and  the  questions  about  his 
active  and  passive  righteousness  and  the  imputation  thereof." 

When  John  Cotton  lay  upon  his  death  btnl,  his  church  requested  that  hv 
would  mention  the  name  of  some  person  whom  he  deemed  most  huital)lc  to 
be  his  successor.  While  the  subject  was  upon  his  mind,  he  dreamed  that  he 
saw  Mr.  Norton  riding  into  Boston  upon  a  white  horse,  to  succeed  him  ;  and 
the  dream  was  said  to  have  been  fulfilleil  to  the  ver}-  letter.  He  recom- 
mended Mr.  Norton, — not,  however,  in  consequence  of  his  dream,  but  from 
hb  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  his  people  had  consented  that  ho  shouhi 
return  to  England  within  one  year,  unless  something  special  should  occur 
to  mark  out  for  him  a  different  course.  lUit  when  the  Boston  church,  acting 
upon  Mr.  Cotton *s  advice,  sent  some  of  their  members  to  l]).swicli  to  endea- 
vour to  effect  3Ir.  Norton's  removal,  the  matter  occasioned  jrrcat  debate, 
until  at  length  an  honest  member  of  the  l])swich  church  remarked, — 
^*  Brethren,  a  case  in  some  things  like  to  this,  was  once  that  way  determin- 
ed-^' we  will  call  the  damsel  and  inquire  at  her  mouth ;'  wherefore  I 
propose  that  our  teacher  himself  be  inquired  of,  whether  he  be  inclined  ti« 
go."  Mr.  Norton,  however,  declined  the  responsibility  of  deciding  the 
question  ;  and  it  was  at  length  agreed  to  postpone  a  final  decrision,  and  tliat 
meanwhile  he  should  reside  in  Boston  and  wait  for  further  liglit  upon  the 
path  of  duty.  On  the  18th  of  May,  1G58,  the  lieneral  Court  congratu- 
late Mr.  Norton  on  his  acceptance  of  the  call  from  J^)ston,  and  order  a 
letter  of  thanks  to  the  Ipswich  church  for  their  magnanimity  in  thus  consent- 
ing to  give  up  their  minister. 

Mr.  Norton  had  been  about  two  years  in  Boston,  when  the  church  at 
Ipswich  was  bereaved  of  its  pastor,  the  llev.  Nathaniel  Rogers ;  and  then 
they  became  very  earnest  that  their  former  teacher,  not  yet  installed  in 
Boston,  should  return  to  them.  The  Bostou  church,  who  meanwhile  had 
become  greatly  attached  to  him,  were  utterly  unwilling  to  relin(|uisli  their 
claim  upon  his  services.  A  large  council  advised  the  Ipswi(?h  church  to 
give  Mr.  Norton  an  honourable  dismission, — as  his  influence  at  Boston  would 
be  much  more  widely  felt  than  at  Ipswich  ;  and  several  lesser  councils  did 
their  utmost  to  accomplish  the  same  end;  but  all  to  no  purpose.  Mr.  Nor- 
ton, having  at  length  become  wearied  by  the  controversy,  was  on  the  ]»oint 
of  carrying  out  his  purpose  to  return  to  England ;  in  conse(|uence  of  which, 
the  Governor  and  other  magistrates,  feeling  that  such  a  man  as  he  c<»uld  ill 
be  spared  from  the  Colony,  summoned  a  council  of  twelve  churdics,  in  the 
hope  of  preventing  so  great  a  loss.     This  last  effort  proved  successful ;  and 

•  William  Pvkchoii  resided  at  Springfield  in  Encx,  England;  came  to  Kcw  Knglaiul  in  1630; 


Colony; 

IMS.    HedicdatWimUbarf r.  . 

JUks,  WW,  for  many  yean,  one  of  the  leading  men  in  the  Massachusetts  Colony. 

YoL.  I.  8 
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Mr.  Norton  was  installed  as  teacher  of  the  Boston  ohnrch,  (Mr.  Wilson 
being  pastor,)  on  the  23d  of  July,  1656. 

In  1654,  Mr.  Norton  had  a  work  published  in  London,  in  quarto,  entitled 
**  The  Orthodox  Evangelist.'*  It  is  a  comprehensive  system  of  Divinity, 
written  in  the  style  of  the  times,  abounding  in  minute  divisions,  and 
thoroughly  Calvinistic,  according  to  the  Puritan  standard,  in  its  doctrines. 

Mr.  Norton's  removal  to  Boston  was  regarded  as  an  event  of  importanca 
to  the  whole  of  New  England.  So  much  was  he  esteemed  as  a  preacher, 
that  people  came  to  hear  him  from  other  towns ;  and  some  of  his  former  charge 
at  Ipswich  would  even  travel  the  whole  distance  to  Boston,  for  the  sake  of 
hearing  him  preach  the  Thursday  Lecture.  He  was  often  put  in  requisition 
for  adjusting  ecclesiastical  differences  in  various  parts  of  the  Colony ;  and 
he  was  also  the  confidential  counsellor  of  those  who  occupied  some  of  the 
highest  posts  of  civil  authority.  It  is  said  to  have  been  owing,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  his  prudent  counsels,  that  serious  hostilities  were  prevented 
between  the  English  people  and  the  Dutch,  who  were  settled  at  Manhadoes. 

In  1660,  he  published  a  Treatise  under  the  title — "  The  Heart  of  New 
England  rent  at  the  Blasphemies  of  the  present  generation."  This  pamph- 
let, which  was  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Legislature,  contained  a 
violent  invective  against  the  Quakers.  It  was  an  offence  for  which  the 
Quakers  never  forgave  him ;  and  they  even  professed  to  recognise  some- 
thing judicial  in  the  suddenness  of  his  death. 

At  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  in  1660,  it  was  thought  advisable  to 
send  deputies  to  address  the  King  in  behalf  of  New  England ;  and 
Governor  Bradstreet  and  Mr.  Norton  were  commissioned  to  perform  this 
service.  It  was  considered,  on  several  accounts*  a  very  delicate  mission ; 
and  it  was  not  without  great  reluctance  that  they  consented  to  undertake  it. 
They  sailed  for  England  on  the  11th  of  February,  1662,  having  been 
delayed  for  some  time  by  Mr.  Norton's  ill  health.  On  their  arrival  in  Eng- 
land, they  had  an  audience  of  the  King,  and  he  received  tliem  more  favour- 
ably than  they  had  expected.  Having  fulfilled  their  commission  in  the  best 
manner  they  could,  they  returned  home ;  but  were  received  with  manifest 
coldness,  from  the  disapprobation  which  was  felt  of  the  course  they  had 
pursued.  The  King  had  given  them  the  assurance  that  he  would  ratify  to 
the  Colony  its  charter  ;  but  then  he  required  that  justice  should  be  adminis- 
tered in  his  name,  and  that  all  persons  of  good  moral  character  should  be 
permitted  to  enjoy  the  ordinance  of  the  Supper  themselves,  and  that  of 
Baptism  for  their  children.  This  was  regarded  by  the  people  as  an  infringe- 
ment of  their  rights ;  and  the  report  immediately  went  abroad  that  the 
agents  had  sold  the  liberties  of  the  country.  The  effect  of  this  upon  Mr. 
Norton's  popularity,  even  as  a  preacher,  was  very  great ;  and  the  mortifica- 
tion to  which  he  was  subjected  seems  to  have  been  too  much  for  him.  On 
the  morning  of  the  Sabbath,  April  5,  1663,  he  preached  as  usual,  and 
expected  to  preach  also  in  the  P.  M.,  but  was  smitten  in  the  mean  time  by 
apoplexy,  which  almost  immediately  carried  him  out  of  the  world.  His 
funeral  sermon  was  preached  on  the  next  Lecture-day  by  his  friend  and 
neighbour,  Richard  Mather;  and  Thomas  Shepard  vented  his  sorrow  in 
some  elegiao  verses,  which  were  more  creditable  to  his  sensibilities  and 
sympathies,  than  to  his  poetical  taste  or  genius. 

It  is  not  known  who  Mr.  Norton's  first  wife  was,  previous  to  her  mar- 
riage, ngr  when  she  deceased.     His  second  wife  was  Mary  Mason  of  Boston, 
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and  he  wu  nmrried  to  her  on  tho  day  of  his  installatioii  as  pastor  of  the 
church  there.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  had  any  children — certainly 
none  survived  him.  He  left  a  brother,  William,  living  at  Ipswich ;  and  he 
had  alao  an  aged  mother,  a  brother,  and  throe  bistcrni,  residing  in  London. 
Ue  made  very  ample  provision  fur  his  widow,  and  left  a  bequest  of  ten 
pounds  to  the  poor  of  his  church.     Ills  widow  died  in  January,  1678. 

Tho  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Norton's  publications: — llcsponsio  ad 
totom  qucstionum  syllogen,  &v.;  London,  1048.  A  Letter  in  Latb  to 
John  Dury.  A  Discussion  on  the  SufTeriugs  of  Christ,  1053.  The  Ortho- 
dox Evangelist,  10'>4.  Election  Sermon,  lti57.  Life  of  Ilcv.  John  Cotton, 
1658.  The  Heart  of  New  Kuglaud  rent  by  tho  blasphemies  of  the  present 
generation,  &c.,  1660.  Election  Sermon,  1661.  A  Catechism.  Three 
choice  and  profitable  sermons  on  several  texts,  being  tho  last  sermons  which 
he  preached,  at-the  Election,  at  the  Thursday  Lecture,  and  on  the  Sabbath, 
16G4. 

Mr.  Norton  left  some  writings  in  an  unfinished  state,  which  he  had 
designed  for  the  press,  if  his  life  had  been  prolonged.  The  principal  work 
13  a  large  "  Body  of  Divinity,"  preserved  in  the  arciiivcs  of  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society. 

Secretary  Morton,  who  was  a  contemporary,  and  doubtless  an  acquaint- 
ance, of  Mr.  Norton,  renders  him  the  following  honourable  tribute,  in  his 
"New  England's  Memorial:'* — 

"  Altliuiijth  the  church  in  Boston,  in  a  more  siiccial  manner,  felt  the  smart  of  this 
suiltlcD  blow,  vet  it  retiuctctl  u]H)n  tlie  whole  laud.  He  wi&s  singularly  endowed  with 
the  toiij^Uti  vi'  tho  learned,  enabled  to  speak  a  word  in  due  scaHon,  not  only  tu  the 
wearied  suul,  but  algo  a  word  uf  counsel  to  a  people  in  necessity  thereof,  being  not 
only  a  wittc  steward  of  tlie  things  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  also  a  wise  statesman ;  so  that 
the  whole  land  sustained  a  great  loss  of  him." 


-•♦■ 


THOMAS  SIIEPARD.* 

1635—1649. 

Thomas  Shepabd  was  born  at  Towcester,  near  Northampton,  England, 
on  the  dth  of  November,  160r).  It  was  the  day,  and,  according  to  his  own 
account,  the  very  hour  of  the  day,  when  the  famous  gunpowder  treason 
plot  was  to  have  been  carried  into  execution  in  the  blowing  up  of  tho 
Parliament ;  and  it  was  on  account  of  this  that  his  father  gave  him  the  name, 
ThoTiiai;  "because,"  he  said,  **I  would  hardly  believe,"  (referring  to  the 
skepticism  of  Thomas,)  **  that  ever  any  such  wickedness  should  be  attempted 
bj  men  against  so  religious  and  good  a  Tarliament."  His  father,  AVilliaui 
Shepard,  was  a  native  of  the  same  neighbourhood,  and  was  bred  to  tlie  busi- 
neas  of  a  grocer  by  a  Mr.  Bland,  whose  daughter  he  married,  and  by  whom 
he  had  nine  children.  He  was  a  prudent  and  peaceable  man,  prosperous  in 
hia  business,  and  a  decided  Puritan,  in.somuch  that  he  removed  to  another 
town  for  the  sole  purpose  of  enjoying  what  he  eon^^ide^ell  an  evangelical 
nfinistry.     His  mother  was  an  eminently  godly  person, — subject,  however, 

•  Bhepaid's  Autoblofiaphy.— Brook-s  Livw,  III.— WinthTopB  N.  E.,  I.,  II.— Mathers  Mag., 
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to  great  religions  depression  ;  thongh,  in  her  latter  days,  she  enjoyed  almost 
onintermpted  peace.  She  died  when  Thomas  was  about  four  years  old ; 
but  he  always  cherished  the  remembrance  of  her  maternal  love  with  the 
fondest  affection. 

When  he  was  about  three  years  of  age,  he  was  sent  to  reside  with  his 
grandparents  at  Fossccut,  in  order  to  avoid  an  epidemic  disease  whicli  pre- 
vailed in  his  native  place,  and  which  occasioned  great  desolation  throughout 
the  neighbourhood,  reaching  even  to  his  father's  family.  His  grandparents, 
though  in  comfortable  worldly  circumstances,  seem  to  have  been  both  igno- 
rant and  irreligious ;  and  they  manifested  no  concern  in  respect  to  either 
his  intellectual  or  moral  training.  After  a  short  residence  with  them,  he 
went  to  live  in  the  family  of  his  uncle,  who  resided  in  the  adjoining  town 
of  Adthorp ;  but,  though  he  was  in  some  respects  better  treated  here,  and 
was  more  contented  and  happy,  yet,  in  regard  to  moral  influence,  his  situa- 
tion was  by  no  means  improved  ;  for  here  he  was  trained  to  a  systematic 
violation  of  the  Sabbath,  in  conformity  to  the  "Book  of  Sports,"  which 
was  ordered  to  be  read  in  all  the  churches.  He  seems,  however,  to  have 
escaped,  in  a  good  degree,  the  corrupting  influence  to  which  he  was  exposed, 
and  he  did  not  fail  in  his  later  years  to  reckon  this  preservation  among  the 
great  blessings  of  his  life. 

On  his  return  to  his  father's  house,  he  found  that  the  state  of  things  there 
had  undergone  a  sad  change.  His  mother  was  either  dead,  or  died  shortly 
after ;  two  of  his  sisters  were  married ;  and,  to  crown  all,  his  father  soon 
married  a  second  wife,  who  seemed  to  delight  in  rendering  the  child's  con- 
dition as  unhappy  as  possible.  After  some  little  time,  he  was  sent  to  the 
Free  School  in  Towcester,  where  the  teacher,  a  Welshman  by  the  name  of 
Rice,  treated  him  with  extreme  seveiity,  and  gave  him  for  the  time  an 
actual  distaste  for  learning. 

At  the  age  of  ten,  death  deprived  him  of  his  father ; — an  event  which  he 
sorely  deprecated  in  the  prospect,  and  deeply  mourned  in  the  reality.  He 
was  now  committed  to  the  care  of  his  mother-in-law,  who,  in  consideration 
of  his  portion  of  one  hundred  pounds,  became  responsible  for  his  main- 
tenance and  education.  She,  however,  proved  utterly  faithless  to  her  trust  ; 
and  an  arrangement  was  finally  made  by  means  of  which  he  went  to  live  with 
his  eldest  brother,  John,  who  well  supplied  the  place  of  a  father  to  him, 
and  towards  whom  he  ever  afterwards  evinced  the  deepest  sense  of  obliga- 
tion. About  the  same  time,  the  unmerciful  Welsh  schoolmaster  died,  and 
another  of  a  different  character  succeeded  him,  who  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to 
the  boy's  ambition, — which  marked  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  his  educa- 
tion. So  diligent  and  successful  was  he  in  his  studies,  that,  before  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  had  completed  the  course  preparatory  to 
entering  the  University. 

As  young  Shepard's  patrimony  was  by  no  means  adequate  to  defray  the 
expense  of  his  education  at  the  University,  a  Mr.  Cockerill,  a  Fellow  of 
Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  having  fallen  in  with  him,  and  being  favour- 
ably impressed  by  his  appearance,  undertook  to  procure  for  him  the  neces- 
sary aid  ;  and,  through  the  kindness  of  this  gentleman,  provision  was  made, 
by  means  of  which  he  entered  Emanuel  College,  as  a  pensioner,  in  the  year 
1619.  Up  to  this  period,  though  he  seems  occasionally  to  have  been  the 
subject  of  serioui  impressions,  insomuch  that  he  would  engage  for  a  time  in 
SBOTBt  pnjer,  jet  be  had  no  abiding  sense  of  the  obligations  of  religion. 
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He  applied  himself  now  diligently  to  8tudy,  and  grew  proud  of  his  acquire- 
ments. In  the  second  year  of  his  College  course,  he  wa»  brought  near  to  the 
grare  by  the  small  pox ;  and  this,  in  counection  with  the  pungent  ]ircach- 
ing  to  which  he  listened  about  that  time,  was  the  means  of  arousing  his 
attention  temporarily  to  the  cnncems  of  his  troul.  liut  these  ini]»rcs&>iomi 
were  quickly,  in  a  great  degree,  effaced  ;  and  lie  became  more  prcsumptu* 
HUM  in  his  sinful  course  than  ever.  lie  was  even  left  to  fall  into  a  state  of 
beastly  intoxication;  but,  when  he  awoke  from  his  unnatural  hluuiber,  he 
awiike  to  the  keenest  sense  of  guilt  and  shame.  Then  followed  a  long 
period  of  agonising  conviction  and  deep  darkness.  Even  after  his  views  of 
spiritual  things  began  to  undergo  a  change,  he  was  sorely  bufTi'tod  by 
temptations,  sometimes  being  inclined  to  embrace  the  doctrine  of  the 
Farailists  or  Antinomians,  and  sometimes  to  doubt  the  genuineness  of 
Christ *s  miracles,  and  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Scrijitures.  At  length, 
howover,  his  mind  became  tranc^uillized ;  and  it  was  manifest  to  ull  that  a 
renovating  process  had  passed  upon  his  whole  character.  lie  seemed  to 
breathe  a  purer  atmosphere,  and  to  live  in  a  new  world.  But,  though  he 
spent  much  time  in  religious  exercises,  he  did  not  neglect  his  cnllegc 
studies ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  sensible  of  an  increased  intellectual 
activity,  from  the  spiritual  influence  which  now  habit unlly  pervaded  and 
controlled  his  mental  operations,  lie  took  the  degree  of  H.  A.,  in  hV^li, 
and  left  college,  on  the  completion  of  his  course  of  stu«iy,  in  l():2r),  with  a 
high  reputation  for  scholarship,  and  with  the  usual  honours  of  the  I'niver.^ity. 
lie  proceeded  M.  A.  in  1G27. 

About  six  months  previous  to  the  last  mentioned  date,  he  went  to 
reside  in  the  family  of  the  Kev.  Thomas  Welde,  (then  of  Tarling,  Essex, 
afterwards  minister  of  the  church  in  Koxbury,)  from  whou!  he  received 
important  aid  in  the  prosecution  of  his  theological  studies.  Here  also  he 
1>ecamc  acquainted  with  Thomas  Hooker,  who  was  about  that  time  appointed 
a  lecturer  at  Chelmsford,  Essex,  and  whose  ministry  proved  eminently 
useful  to  him.  At  this  period,  he  was  exercised  with  no  small  degree  of 
solicitude  as  to  the  course  he  should  pursue  after  he  had  taken  his  Master's 
degree  ;  for  he  would  be  left  without  any  pecuniary  resources,  and  with 
little  prospect,  owing  to  the  peculiar  religious  state  of  England,  of  finding 
any  employment  for  which  he  was  fitted.  But,  while  he  was  in  this  state  of 
perplexity,  an  opportunity  for  preaching  the  Gospel  unexpectedly  presented, 
(jf  which  he  gladly  availed  himself. 

A  Doctor  Wilson  (brother,  it  is  supposed,  of  John  Wilson,  afterwards 
minister  of  Boston,)  had  resolved  to  establish  a  lecture  in  some  town  in 
that  county, — the  lecturer  to  receive  for  his  ser\'ices  thirty  pounds  a  yi*Ar. 
It  was  finally  established  in  a  town  called  Earlcs-Colne  ;  and   Mr.  Shepard 
having,   by  advice  of  several  ministers,  received  the  appointment,  readily 
skcceptod  it ;  and,  immediately  after  taking  the  degree  of  M.  A.,  and  receiv- 
ing Deacon's  orders  from  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  he  entered  on  his 
labours.     He  found  in  the  place  but  a  single  individual,  who  seemed  to  him 
to  have  much  regard  for  spiritual  religion  ;  but  his  earnest,  evangelical 
preaching  was  quickly  instrumental  of  producing  a  difl'erent  state  of  things, 
and  many,  not  only  in  that  town,  but  in  the  surrounding  region,  thought 
themselves  savingly  benefited  by  his  ministrations.     He  remained  there 
during  the  three  years  for  which  the  lecture  had  been  estaldished  ;  and,  by 
the  urgent  request  of  the  peoplOf  he  continued  his  labours  amoT\g  lYiem 
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about  six  months  longer ;  though  his  nonconformity  had,  by  no  means,  passed 
unnoticed,  and  it  ultimately  created  a  necessity  for  his  leaving  the  place. 

On  the  16th  of  December,  1630,  he  was  summoned  to  London  to  answer 
to  Bishop  Laud  for  his  alleged  irregular  conduct.  As  the  result  of  an 
exciting  and  painful  interview,  of  which  Mr.  Shepard  has  left  a  full  account, 
the  Bishop  peremptorily  forbade  him  to  "  preach,  read,  marry,  bury,  or 
exercise  any  ministerial  function  in  any  part  of  his  diocese." 

After  this  sentence  had  been  passed  upon  him,  he  returned  to  Earlcs- 
Colne,  where  he  had  many  friends,  who  sympathized  in  his  trials,  and 
regretted,  on  their  account,  as  well  as  his,  the  interruption  of  his  labours. 
Here  he  remained  about  six  months ;  and,  during  this  time,  instituted  a  more 
particular  examination  in  regard  to  the  various  usages  and  ceremonies  to 
which  he  was  required  to  conform, — the  result  of  which  was,  that  he  was 
less  disposed  to  adhere  to  the  Establishment  than  he  had  ever  been  before. 
While  he  was  engaged  in  these  inquiries.  Bishop  Laud  came  into  the  neigh- 
bourhood, on  a  visitation;  and,  hearing  that  he  was  still  at  Earles-Colne, 
cited  him  to  appear  before  the  Court  at  Peldon.  He  did  appear  according- 
ly, and  had  a  second  conference  with  the  Bishop,  which  issued  in  his  being 
required  immediately  to  leave  the  place. 

A  few  days  after  this,  Bishop  Laud  was  to  hold  a  visitation  in  Dunmorc, 
Essex ;  and  Mr.  Shepard,  Mr.  Welde,  and  two  or  three  others,  for  some 
reason,  resolved  to  attend.  The  Bishop,  having  ascertained  that  Mr. 
Shepard  was  in  the  house,  was  inquiring  about  him,  and  the  pursuivant  was 
upon  the  look-out  to  discover  and  arrest  him,  when  a  friend,  who  perceived 
hb  danger,  seized  him,  and  drew  him  forcibly  from  the  church ;  and  im- 
mediately mounting  his  horse,  he  rode  away  with  great  speed,  and  thus 
made  his  escape. 

Previous  to  this  time,  he  had  an  invitation  to  act  as  chaplain  in  the 
family  of  Sir  Richard  Darley,  in  Yorkshire, — to  receive  as  a  compensation 
his  board  and  twenty  pounds  a  year.  He  now  accepted  this  invitation,  and 
the  rather,  as  he  had  some  hope  of  being  able  to  exercise  hLs  ministry  for 
the  benefit  of  others  besides  Sir  Richard's  family.  On  his  way  thither,  he 
was  in  iuiniinent  danger  of  being  drowned  in  the  attempt  to  cross  a  river, 
and  he  regarded  his  preservation  as  scarcely  less  than  miraculous.  On 
arriving  at  his  new  home,  he  was  greatly  shocked  to  find  himself  in  the 
midst  of  an  irreligious  and  profane  family  ;  in  addition  to  which,  the  lady 
manifested  towards  him  a  spirit  of  haughty  reserve.  Shortly  after  he 
entered  the  family,  he  was  called  upon  to  preach  on  occasion  of  the 
marriage  of  one  of  the  daughters.  This  sermon  was,  under  God,  the 
means  of  a  great  moral  and  religious  change  in  the  household.  Some  of 
the  members  soon  after  became  decidedly  pious,  and  all  of  them  manifested 
a  decent  respect  for  religion. 

In  the  family  of  Sir  Kichard,  there  resided  a  young  lady, — a  relative  of 
his,  of  the  name  of  Margaret  Toutville  ;  and  she  was  the  first  to  feel  the 
power  of  the  sermon  just  referred  to.  She  was  then  about  twenty-seven 
years  of  age, — a  person  of  good  sense  and  uncommonly  amiable  and  excellent 
qualities  ;  and  Mr.  Shepard  soon  began  to  think  of  taking  her  as  a  com- 
panion for  life.  She  was  not  disinclined  to  listen  to  his  proposals,  and  Sir 
Uichard  and  his  whole  family  favoured  the  connection  ;  and  the  result  was, 
Ihat  ho  was  married  to  this  lady  in  1632,  after  he  had  resided  in  the  family 
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abcmt  a  year.     It  turned  out  to  be,  in  every  respect,  and  to  both  parties,  a 
most  fortunate  alliance. 

After  his  marriage, — his  wife  not  wishing  to  remain  in  Sir  KiehardV 
faniilj, — he  accepted  an  invitation  to  Heddon,  Northumberland,  a  town 
about  five  miles  from  Newcastle,  on  the  Tyne  ;  for,  though  it  was  an  obi^curc 
]dacc,  its  very  obscurity  led  him  to  hope  that  he  might  labour  tht'i-o  undi>- 
turbed.  In  this  retired  spot,  his  labours  were  attended  with  very  oonsiilcr- 
able  success;  but,  having  remuiiied  there  about  a  year,  he  romovoil,  fur 
!»omc  reason  not  known,  to  a  neighbouring  town.  Here,  however,  \i\s  nia 
troubles  were  renewed,  and  he  was  forbidden  by  authority  any  longer  to 
exercise  publicly  his  function  as  a  minister.  After  this,  he  went  from  placi' 
to  place,  preaching  wherever  he  could  find  opportunity,  until  at  longth  hv 
thought  it  most  prudent  to  take  refuge  in  the  house  of  a  friend.  Hero  his 
first  child  was  bom,  and,  for  several  days,  he  had  the  mo^t  painful  appre- 
hensions that  the  event  would  be  followed  by  the  death  of  the  mother. 

At  this  juncture,  Mr.  Shepard  finding  himself  hedged  in  on  every  hidi:, 
began  to  meditate  serioui<ly  the  purpose  of  looking  for  a  home  in  this  new 
world.  His  mind  was  soon  made  up  to  avail  himself  of  the  first  opportunity 
to  migrate ;  and  accordingly,  in  the  beginning  of  June,  1G34,  aceom])anicd 
by  his  wife,  child,  and  maid  servant,  he  left  Newcastle  secretly,  for  fear  of 
the  pursuivants,  on  board  a  coal  vessel,  bound  to  Ipswich.  Having  remain- 
ed a  short  time  at  Ipswich,  whore  he  had  friends,  ho  made  a  journey  to 
Karles-Colne,  and  lived  there  very  privately,  in  the  family  of  a  friend, 
during  the  summer  of  1634.  As  several  of  his  friends,  among  whom  was 
John  Norton,  were  preparing  to  voma  to  New  England  at  the  close  of  the 
summer,  he  determined  to  accompany  them.  They  expected  to  sail  in  tlie 
ship  Hope,  from  Ipswich,  in  the  early  part  of  September. 

Accordingly,  in  due  time,  Mr.  Shcpard  repaired  with  his  family  tu 
Ipswich,  but  the  ship  was  not  ready  to  sail,  and  they  were  detained  there 
six  or  eight  weeks.  During  this  time,  Mr.  Shepard  and  Mr.  Norton  were 
concealed  in  the  house  of  a  worthy  man,  who  counted  no  sacrifice  great  that 
might  contribute  to  their  safety.  Their  enemies  were  on  the  alert  to  find 
them,  and  a  plan  was  actually  laid  to  secure  their  arrest ;  but  it  was 
defeated  by  the  powerful  operation  of  conscience  in  one  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned. 

On  the  ICth  of  October,  1634,  Mr.  Shepard  and  his  friends  set  sail  froui 
Harwich,  a  seaport  in  Kssex  ;  but  they  had  i)roeee«led  only  a  few  leagues, 
before  they  were  overtaken  by  a  storm  whieh  brought  them  into  the  utmost 
peril,  insomuch  that,  for  many  hours,  the  loss  of  the  vessel  and  all  on  board 
i^cemed  inevitable.  At  the  moment  when  all  human  help  was  felt  to  be 
unavailing,  Mr.  Shepard  and  Mr.  Norton,  in  different  partij  of  the  vessel, 
engaged  with  the  passengers  in  earnest  prayer  to  the  llulcr  of  the  storm, 
for  their  preservation  ;  and  almost  immediately  there  was  a  percej.tible 
abatement  of  the  violence  of  the  wind.  They  finally  succeeded  in  effecting 
a  safe  binding  at  Yarmouth.  But  here  a  fresh  trial  awaited  Mr.  She].ard 
and  his  wife;  for  their  infant  child,  in  passing  from  the  ship  to  the  shore, 
was  Bcircd  with  a  violent  illness,  which,  after  a  fortnight,  terminated 
fatally.  All  these  afflictions  Mr.  Shepard  bore  with  the  utmost  rei?ignation, 
making  them  the  occasion  of  a  fresh  examination  of  the  motives  in  which 
had  originated  his  purpose  of  leaving  England.  However  his  resolution  to 
remore   might  have   temporarily  faltered,  it    soon    recovered  its  former 
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strength,  and  he  determined  that  he  could  lose  no  time  in  making  the 
requisite  preparation  for  a  second  departure. 

He  considered  it  as  only  a  dictate  of  prudence  to  pass  the  time,  previous 
to  his  embarkation,  in  the  most  retired  place  that  he  could  find :  accordingly, 
through  the  kindness  of  some  of  his  friends,  he  was  accommodated  with  a 
dwelling  a  few  miles  from  Norwich,  where  he  passed  the  winter  of  16B4-36, 
without  molestation.  He  occupied  himself,  during  this  time,  in  writing  the 
little  work,  entitled  "  Select  Cases  Resolved," — which  was  first  published  in 
London,  in  1648.  Early  in  the  spring,  he  went  with  his  wife  to  London, 
accompanied  by  an  intimate  friend,  to  make  the  necessary  preparation  for 
another  attempt  to  leave  England.  On  their  arrival,  they  were  provided 
with  comfortable,  but  very  private,  quarters  ;  and,  within  a  day  or  two, 
they  had  another  son  bom,  whom  they  named  Thomas^  after  his  brother 
who  died  at  Yarmouth.  Before  they  had  been  long  in  London,  their  hiding 
place  was  discovered ;  and  it  was  by  a  hasty  removal  from  the  dwelling  they 
occupied,  that  they  were  enabled  to  keep  out  of  the  hands  of  the  pursuiv- 
ants. They  remained  in  London  during  the  summer  of  1635,  in  the  closest 
secrecy,  and  in  constant  and  imminent  peril ;  though  they  had  Christian 
friends  near  them,  who  took  care  that  their  wants  were  well  supplied. 
Towards  the  close  of  summer,  they  began  to  make  the  immediate  preparation 
for  their  intended  voyage, — several  of  their  intimate  friends,  among  whom 
'was  John  Wilson,  having  resolved  to  accompany  them.  Accordingly,  on 
the  10th  of  August,  1635,  the  company  embarked  on  board  the  ship  Defence, 
of  London,  commanded  by  Captain  Thomas  Bostock.  There  b  reason  to 
believe  that  Mr.  Shepard  embarked  in  disguise,  and  under  the  assumed  name 
of  his  brother,  **  John  Shepard,  husbandman." 

The  ship  in  which  they  embarked  was  old,  rotten  and  unscaworthy  ;  and, 
in  the  first  stonn  they  encountered,  she  sprung  a  leak,  and  it  was  with  some 
difficulty  that  they  succeeded  in  repairing  the  damage.  After  a  rough,  dis- 
agreeable passage  of  fifty-four  days,  they  came  in  sight  of  land,  on  the  2d 
of  October,  1635,  and  the  next  day  they  landed  safely  at  Boston,  where 
they  were  received  with  all  good  will  and  hospitality.  After  a  day  or  two, 
(Monday,  October  5th,)  Mr.  Shepard  and  his  family  removed  to  Newtown, 
which  was  to  be  their  future  residence. 

Mr.  Hooker  and  Mr.  Stone  having  removed,  with  the  great  body  of  their 
people,  from  Newtown  to  Connecticut  river,  ^Ir.  Shepard  and  his  company 
resolved  to  occupy  the  place  which  they  had  vacated  ;  and,  accordingly,  on 
the  1st  of  February,  1636,  they  organized  themselves  into  a  church — the 
first  permanent  one  in  Cambridge,  and  the  eleventh  in  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Shepard  was  constituted  their  pastor  shortly  after,  but  of  the  exact  date 
there  is  no  record. 

Within  a  fortnight  after  the  organization  of  the  church,  Mr.  Shepard 
ozperienoed  a  heavy  domestic  affliction  in  the  death  of  his  wife.  She  had 
suffered  much  from  her  passage  across  the  ocean,  and  finally  had  taken  a 
severe  oold,  which  brought  on  a  consumption  that  terminated  her  life.  She 
died  in  all  the  joyful  tranquillity  of  Christian  hope  ;  and  the  behaviour  of 
the  bereavea  huaband  was  a  beautiful  specimen  of  devout  trust  and  sub- 
mission. 

Soaroely  had  Mr.  Shepard  commenced  his  ministerial  labours,  before  he 
booamo  inyolved  in  the  &moa8  Antinomian  or  Familistic  controversy,  which, 
for  several  yean,  oonvulsed  many  of  the  ohorohes.    He  made  a  yigorous  and 
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wrnesi  stand  against  the  inDovators, — exposing,  both  publicly  and  private- 
Ij,  the  delusions  to  which  they  Lad  Hurrcndcred  themselves.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  active  members  of  the  famous  Synod  by  which  the  storm  was 
finally  quelled. 

Sometime  in  the  course  of  the  year  163G,  Mr.  Shepard  was  invited  to 
assist  in  the  organization  of  the  second  church  in  Dorchester,  of  which 
Richard  Mather  was  to  be  the  pastor ;  but  he  was  so  dissatisfied  with  the 
relation  of  Christian  experience,  given  by  those  who  were  to  constitute 
it,  that  he,  with  the  other  ciders,  refused  to  [irocccd.  After  his  return 
home,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Mather  explaining  and  vindicating  his  course ;  and 
Mr.  Mather,  instead  of  being  dissatisfied,  returned  an  answer,  fully  justify- 
ing the  conclusion  to  which  the  council  had  arrived.  The  result  seems  to 
have  produced  a  favourable  effect  on  the  people  of  Dorchester  ;  for,  within 
a  few  months,  the  council  was  reasf^cmbled,  the  previous  difficulties  removed, 
the  Church  organized,  and  Mr.  Mather  set  apart  as  its  pastor. 

In  October,  1(337,  Mr.  Shepard  was  married  to  Joanna,  eldest  dtughter 
of  the  Kev.  Thomas  Hooker,  his  early  friend  and  counsellor.  By  tl.is  mar- 
riage he  had  three  children.  On  the  l2d  of  April,  1G4G,  she  gave  birth  to  a 
son,  and  died  three  weeks  afterwards.  She  scums  to  have  been  remarkable 
for  intellect,  discretion,  loveliness  and  piety. 

Mr.  Shepard  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  making  early 
and  substantial  provision  for  the  interests  of  edueatiun  ;  and  there  is  good 
reasoD  to  believe  that  he  ha<l  an  important  agency  in  originating  and  carry- 
ing forward  the  measures  which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  Harvud 
College.  One  reason  which  was  given  for  fixing  the  College  at  Cambridge, 
was,  that  it  might  be  under  the  immediate  influence  of  Mr.  Shepard's  min- 
istry. 

In  1G40,  he,  in  common  with  many  other  ministers,  was  subjected  to  very 
serious  embarrassment,  on  account  of  the  inability  uf  the  Colonists,  growing 
out  of  peculiar  circumstances,  to  meet  their  pecuniary  obligations.  For  a 
short  time,  he  contemplated  seriously  a  removal  to  what  is  now  Middletown, 
Connecticut ;  and  his  father-in-law,  Mr.  Huoker,  seems  to  have  favoured  it ; 
but,  upon  mature  reflection,  he  disnns.scd  the  project,  and  a  change  of  times 
soon  rendered  his  circumstances  more  easy. 

On  the  8th  of  September,  1647,  Mr.  Shepard  married,  for  his  third  wife, 
Margaret  Boradel,  by  whom  he  had  one  son.  But  his  work  was  now  draw- 
ing to  a  close.  In  August,  1G49,  on  returning  from  a  meeting  of  ministers 
It  Rowley,  he  took  a  severe  cold,  which  brought  on  quinsy  accompanied 
with  fever,  and  that  quickly  terminated  his  life.  He  died  August  25, 
1649,  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  deeply  lamented  by  the  whole 
Colony.  He  was  buried  at  Cambridge  ;  but  there  remains  no  stone  to 
mark  the  spot.  His  friend,  Mr.  Bulkly  of  Concord,  wrote  a  Latin  elegy 
on  the  occasion  of  his  death,  of  which  Cotton  Mather  has  preserved  the 
two  following  lines : — 

"  Nomifiis,  offlciiq ;  ftiit  Concordia  dulcis ; 
''Officio  pastor,  nomine  pastor  erat.'' 

His  name  and  office  sweetly  did  agree, 
Shepard  by  name  and  in  his  ministry. 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Shepard  performed  an  immense  amount  of  labour, 
he  nerer  hod  a  vigoroua  constitution,  and  was  subject  to  frequent  attooki 
Vol..  I.  9 
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of  illnesfl.    Johnson/  who  was  his  oontemponury,  and  doubtless  knew  him 

wellf  speaks   of  him  as  **  a  poor,  weak,   pale  complexioned  man,    whose 

physioal  powers  were  feeble  but  spent  to  the  full ;"  and  Mr.  Shepard  says 

of  himself,  that  he  was  *'  very  weak,  and  unfit  to  be  tossed  up  and  down, 

and  to  bear  persecution." 

Morton, t  in  making  a  record  of  his  death,  says, — 

"  He  was  a  souNscarching  mloistcr  of  the  Gospel.  By  his  death,  not  only  the 
church  and  people  of  Cambridge,  but  also  all  New  England,  sustained  a  very  great 
loss.  lie  not  only  preached  the  Gospel  profitably  and  very  successfully,  but  also  hath 
left  behind  him  divers  worthy  works  of  special  use,  in  reference  to  the  clearing  up  of 
tl»B  state  of  the  soul  to  God  and  man ;  the  benefit  whereof  those  can  best  experience, 
who  are  most  conversant  in  the  improvement  of  them.'' 

Johnson  speaks  of  him  as — 

^'  That  gracious,  sweet,  Iieavenly  minded  and  soul  ravishing  nlinistcr,  in  whose  tool 
the  Lord  shed  abroad  his  love  so  abundantly,  that  thousands  of  souls  have  cause  to 
bless  God  for  him,  even  at  this  very  day,  who  are  the  seal  of  his  ministry;  and  he  a 
man  of  a  thousand,  endowed  with  abundance  of  true  saving  knowledge  for  himself 
and  others." 

Jonathan  Mitchell,  Shepard's  successor  in  the  ministry,  referring  to  the 

few   years  in  which  he  had  been  privileged  to  sit  under   his   preaching, 

says, — 

'^  Unless  it  had  bo.cn  four  years  living  in  lleaven,  I  know  not  how  I  could  have  more 
cause  to  bless  God  with  wonder  than  for  those  four  years.'' 

Various  testimonies  have  been  rendered,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
to  Mr.  Shepard's  excellence  as  a  writer.  President  Edwards*  estimate  of 
him  in  this  respect  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact,  that,  out  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty- two  quotations,  which  he  makes  from  various  authors,  in  his 
Work  on  the  Affections,  more  than  seventy-five  are  from  Mr.  Shepard. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  publications  :  — New  England's  Lamentation 
for  Old  England's  Errors,  1645.  Singing  of  Psalms  a  Gospel  Ordinance, 
1647.  Select  Cases  Resolved,  1648.  First  Principles  of  the  Oracles  of 
Ood,  1648.  Clear  Sunshine  of  the  Gt)spel  breaking  upon  the  Indians,  1648. 
Answer  to  Ball,  1648.  Theses  Sabbaticas,  1649.  The  Liturgical  Consider- 
ation, in  reply  to  Dr.  Gauden,  1661.  Church  Membership  of  Children, 
1663.  The  Saint's  Jewell,  1692.  Sincere  Convert,  (f?ovcral  editions,) — the 
last,  1692.  Sermons  on  the  Parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins,  1695.  Sound 
Believer.  Caution  against  Spiritual  Drunkenness:  a  Sermon.  Subjection  to 
Christ  in  all  his  Ordinancs,  &c.,  the  best  way  to  preserve  liberty.  Ineffectual 
Hearing  of  the  Word  of  God.  Meditations  and  Spiritual  Experiences  :  a 
Diary  from  November,  1640,  to  December,  1641. 

Mr.  Shepard's  works  were  first  published  in  a  uniform  edition,  by  the 
Doctrinal  Tract  and  Book  Society,  (Boston,)  in  1853. 

*  Capt.  Edward  Johnson  came  from  Heme -Hill,  a  parisfh  in  Kent,  in  1630,  and  rended  at 
Gliarleft<mD.  In  1643,  he  waa  ohoeen  Representative,  and  was  annually  re-elected,  with  the 
exeeptfam  of  1S48,  till  1671.  He  was  the  Speaker  of  the  House  in  1655.  In  1665  he  was 
afipointcd  on  the  committee  to  meet  the  Commission ci-a  xrho  had  come  from  England.  He  died 
April  23, 1682,  aged  probably  upwards  of  seventy,  and  leaving  five  sons,  whose  deseendanta  are 
numerous.  He  was  the  author  of  a  work,  entitled  '*  History  of  New  England  from  the  Enclish 
planting  in  1628  till  1652;  or  Wonder  Working  Providence  of  Zion's  Saviour.-'  It  has  been 
reprinted  in  the  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  second  series— II.,  III.,  IV.,  VII.,  VIII. 

jNatbaxiel  Morton  was  bom  in  England  in  1612,  and  was  the  son  of  George  Morton,  who 
eame  to  this  oonntrr  in  July,  1623,  and  died  at  Plymouth  in  June,  1624,  leaving  a  widow, — the 
lister  of  Governor  Bradford,  and  four  ions.  Nathaniel  Morton  was  appointed,  in  1645,  Secretary 
of  the  Colony  Oonrt,  and  held  the  office  Ull  his  death,  June  28, 1685.  He  wrote,  in  1680,  a  brief 
eoekaiiMtioal  hfitoiy  of  the  ehnrdi  at  Pljrmoath,  in  the  Records  of  the  church,  which  is  preserved 
by  Haiard;  and  "  New  England's  Memmal,  or  a  brief  relation  of  the  most  memon^Ie  and  remark- 
able papam  of  tba  fmyridenae  of  Qod,  manifested  to  the  planters  of  New  England."  It  waa 
fixst  pablidied  in  1669|  bat  has  sinoe  passed  throogfa  several  editions. 
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Mr.  Shepaid  left  three  soiib  : — 

Tkomatf  the  eldest,  was  bom  in  London,  April  5, 1635;  but  was  baptised  in 
Xew  England,  in  February  follow ing.  In  1658,  he  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
College,  of  which  he  was  afterwards  a  bellow.  He  was  married  to  Hannah 
Tyng,  November  8,  165G.  He  was  set  apart  as  teacher  to  the  church  in 
Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  (the  llev.  Zechariah  Symmes  being  pastor,) 
April  13,  1659.  In  May,  1672,  he  preached  the  Election  Sermon,  which 
waa  published  the  next  year  at  Cambridge,  and  is  entitled  '*  Kye  Salve,  or 
a  Watchword  from  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  unto  His  Churches,"  &c.  He 
died  of  the  small  pox,  (to  which  he  exposed  himself  by  visiting  one  of  his 
parisliioners,  who  was  suffering  from  the  disease,)  December  22,  1677,  in 
the  forty-third  year  of  his  age.  At  the  next  Commencement  at  Harvard 
College,  the  President  (Uev.  Uriau  Oakcs)  pronounced  an  elo<iuent  eulogy 
upon  his  fnend,  Mr.  Shepard,  in  a  Latin  Oration  delivered  before  the 
Alumni  and  officers  of  the  institution.  From  this  tribute  to  his  memory  we 
learn  that — 

"He  was  pomesscd  of  nndimscmbli'd  piety  and  uncommoii  learning;,  uniti'd  with 
modesty,  amiable  manners,  and  noted  industry.  His  countonanci'  was  grave;  his 
words  well  considered  and  weighty;  and  hiH  gi'stures  becoming  and  unaffi'Cted.  He 
was  of  a  very  sedate  turn,  sincere  and  open,  puasesHcd  oi'  a  fertile  mind  and  a  pene- 
trating Judgment,  and  distinguished  tor  the  mildness  uiid  swei>tni-s!t  oi'  his  niannerr*.*' 

Samuel^  a  son  by  the  second  marriage,  w:is  born  at  Cambrid^ro,  October 
18»  1641 ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  KioS,  of  which  he  also 
became  a  Fellow ;  was  onlained  the  third  pastor  of  tlic  church  in  Rowley  in 
1655,  and  died  April  7,  16G8,  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  )iis  age.  The 
Rev.  Jonathan  Mitchell  says  of  him, — 

"  He  was  a  pious,  holy,  meditating,  able,  choice  young  man — on<'  of  the  first  three. 
He  was  an  excellent  preacher,  and  most  dearly  Ix-'loved  at  Uowley.-- 

Jertmiakt  a  son  by  the  last  marriage,  wuh  bom  August  11,  1648  ;  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  College,  1609  ;  was  ordained  at  Lyme,  Connecticut, 
Oetober  6,  1679 ;  and  died  June  li,  17'iO,  ajred  seventy-two,  after  a  ministry 
of  forty-one  years. 

Mr.  Shepard's  third  wife,  who  survived  him,  married  Jonathan  Mitrholl, 
his  successor  in  the  church  at  Cambridge. 

Thomas  Shepard  (the  third)  was  the  pon  of  the  Rev.  Tlionms  Shepard 
•»f  Charlestown,  and  was  born  July  5,  10r>S  ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1670;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  cliurch  in  Charbistowii,  as  r^nv.- 
cessor  to  his  father,  3Iav  5,  1«.)80, — Mr.  Shormau  of  Watcrtown  and 
President  Oakes  officiating  on  the  occa.sion  ;  and  di<'d  June  7,  I'iJSJ),  alter  an 
illness  of  one  or  two  ilayH,  when  lie  was  a  month  slifjrt  of  twenty-sovon. 
He  left  no  male  issue.  His  family  had  been  short  lived,  and  he  hud  a  ])rc- 
jientiment  that  he  should  die  early.  Cotton  Mather  represents  him  as 
strongly  opposed  to  Arminianism,  as  a  laborious  Ktudcnt,  a  faithful  i>astor, 
and  an  eminently  devout  and  godly  man. 

Annaj  the  sister  of  the  preceding,  and  daiuihtor  of  the  first  Thomas 
Shepard  of  Charlestown,  was  niarriedi  in  10*^2,  to  Daniel  Quinoy.  They 
had  one  son,  named  John  Quincy,  born  July  til,  IHSl).  Klizahrth.  the 
daughter  of  John  Quincy,  married  William  Smith/  the  minister  of  W  ey- 
moQth.     Abigail,   the  daughter  of  William  Smith,  married  John  Adams, 

•William  Bhitb  «ua  natir.  of  Chorlertiwn;  was  Rradnatcd  at  IJ^JT^I^^'XI^mIm' 
gcdalnodot  We7iiKrath.Deeeinber4,  1734;  and  died  September  2vl,  1783,  aged  Bercnly-ecven. 
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afterwards  President  of  the  United  States,  and  was  the  mother  of  John 
Qnincy  Adams,  who  was  thus  a  descendant,  in  the  sixth  generation,  from 
Thomas  Shepard  of  Cambridge. 


-•♦- 


PETER  HOBART  * 

1635—1678. 

Pbtir  Hoba&t  was  bom  at  Hingham,  in  the  connty  of  Norfolk,  Eng* 
land,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1604.  He  was  the  son  of  Edmund 
Hobart,  who  migrated  to  New  England  in  1633,  settled  in  Charlestown, 
thence  removed  to  Hingham  in  1635, — ^which  town  he  represented  in  the 
General  Court  from  1639  to  1642.     He  died  in  1646. 

He  (the  son)  was  early  devoted  to  God  by  his  parents,  who,  though 
living  in  a  most  irreligious  and  profligate  community,  were  themselves 
models  of  Christian  excellence,  and  were  intent  on  the  religious  education 
of  their  children.  He  was  sent,  while  very  young,  to  a  grammar  school  in 
the  neighbourhood  in  which  he  was  born,  where  he  made  great  proficiency 
in  his  studies.  He  was  afterwards,  for  some  time,  at  the  free  school  at 
Lynn,  whence,  after  having  gained  the  requisite  qualifications,  he  passed  to 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  Here  he  remained  until  he  was  admitted  to 
the  degree  of  B.  A. ;  and,  through  his  whole  collegiate  course,  maintained  a 
high  character  for  diligence,  sobriety,  and  piety. 

After  leaving  the  University,  he  engaged  in  teaching  a  grammar  school ; 
and,  during  this  time,  lodged  in  the  house  of  a  clergyman  of  the  Established 
Church,  who,  though  not  friendly  to  the  Puritans,  sometimes  set  young 
Hobart  to  preach  for  him.  In  due  time,  he  returned  to  the  University  and 
took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  After  this,  he  was  occasionally  allowed  to  preach 
for  a  short  time  in  different  parishes  ;  but  the  privilege  was  at  best  an 
uncertain  and  precarious  one.  He,  however,  by  the  blessing  of  God  upon 
the  united  discretion. and  frugality  of  himself  and  his  excellent  wife,  was 
enabled  to  gain  a  comfortable  subsistence.  His  last  place  of  abode  in  Eng- 
land was  Haverhil,  in  Suffolk,  where  his  labours  were  attended  with  marked 
success. 

His  parents,  brothers  and  sisters  had  already  found  a  home  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  were  earnestly  desirous  that  he  should  follow  them ;  and  their 
solicitations,  in  connection  with  the  embarrassments  which  he  experienced, 
and  the  greater  difficulties  he  had  reason  to  fear,  as  the.  consequence  of  his 
nonconformity,  finally  availed  to  induce  the  determination  to  make  the 
change.  Accordingly,  in  the  summer  of  1635,  he  took  ship  with  his  wife 
and  four  children ;  and,  after  a  voyage  rendered  tedious  by  almost  uninter- 
rupted sickness,  he  arrived  at  Charlestown  in  safety,  where  he  found  his 
relatives  ready  to  meet  him  with  a  joyful  welcome. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  New  England,  he  received  invitations  from 
several  chorohes  to  become  their  minister ;  but  he  preferred  to  settle  with 
his  friends  upon  a  new  plantation.     To  this  they  gave  the  name  of  Hingham, 

*Biook*i  Ufm,  ni.'-Wiiithrop's  N.  B.,  I.— M»th«r>8  Mag.^  m.— Toong's  Ohm.— Ftll'i 
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In  remsmbnnoe,  no  donbt,  of  tfieir  former  place  of  residence  in  England. 
Here  he  gathered  a  chnrch,  and  continued  its  laborious  and  faithful  minister 
for  many  years.  After  he  had  been  sunic  time  in  this  country,  his  former 
charge  at  Haverhil  testified  the  high  estiinatc  they  had  placed  upon  his 
services,  by  sending  him  an  urgent  invitation  to  return  to  them  ;  and,  though 
he  seems  to  have  been  not  altogether  disinclined  to  comply  with  their 
request,  yet  circumstances  occurred,  which  he  tliought  rendered  it  inexpedi- 
ent, if  not  impracticable. 

Before  he  had  been  long  settled  in  his  new  home,  he  met  with  a  severe  afflic- 
tion in  the  death  of  his  wife  ;  but  he  behaved  under  it  with  great  meekness 
and  resignation.  He  was  afterwards  married  again,  and  the  connection,  like 
the  former,  proved  a  blessing  to  him. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1G70,  he  was  visited  with  a  severe  illness,  which, 
for  Bouie  time,  seemed  likely  to  have  a  fatal  issue  ;  but  he  manifested  a  strong 
desire  to  live  a  little  longer,  especially  that  he  might  make  some  more  direct 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  young  people  of  his  congregation,  as  well  as  super- 
intend the  education  of  his  own  younger  children.  Providence  mercifully 
added  eight  years  to  his  life,  during  which  he  fully  redeemed  his  pledge  in 
respect  to  the  youth  of  his  charge,  by  preaching  many  sermons  and  making 
other  special  efforts,  with  a  view  to  their  benefit.  At  length,  he  was  found 
to  be  evidently  sinking  under  the  inroads  of  disease,  and  the  infirmities  of 
age.  In  the  summer  of  the  year  1078,  his  hold  of  life  had  apparently 
become  so  feeble  that  there  seemed  little  prospect  of  his  continuance  even 
for  a  short  time.  He,  however,  subsequently,  so  far  rallied  as  occasionally 
to  get  abroad,  and  to  aid  in  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  About 
eight  weeks  before  his  death,  he  assisted  in  the  ordination  of  his  successor  ; 
after  which,  he  joined  with  an  assembly  of  ministers  and  other  Christians  at 
his  own  house,  in  joyfully  singing  the  song  of  the  aged  Suneon, — *^  Now 
lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace.''  His  spirit,  not  without  some 
intervals  of  darkness,  was  evidently  growing  brighter  and  holier  in  its  exer- 
cises, till  it  was  called  to  mingle  in  more  glorious  scenes,  lie  died  January 
:20,  1678,  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Hobart  had  eleven  children, — eight  sons,  and  three  daughters.     Of 
his  sons,  four  were  ministers.     Joshua  was  bom  in  England ;  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1050  ;  was  ordained  at  Southold,    Long    Island, 
October  7,  1674  ;  and  died  February  28,  1717,  in  his  eighty-ninth  year. 
Jeremiah  was  bom  in  England,  April  0,  1031 ;  was  grailuatcd  at  Harvard 
College  in  1650  ;  was  ordained  at  Topsfield,  Massachusetts,  October  2, 
1672  ;  was  dismissed  September  21,   1(380 ;  was  uistalled  at  Hempstead, 
Long  Island,  in  1683  ;  was  dismissed  from  his  second  charge  about  the  close 
of  the  century  ;  was  installed  at  Haddam,  Connecticut,  November  14, 1700  ; 
and  died  March,  1715,  aged  eighty-four.     Ger shorn  was  born  at  Hingham, 
Massachusetts  ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1007  ;  was  ordained 
at  Oroton,  Massachusetts,   November  20,  1679  ;  and  died  December  19, 
1707,  aged  sixty-two.     Nthemiah  was  bom  at  Hingham,  November  21, 
1648 ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1007  ;  after  preaching  two 
years  at  Newton,  was  ordained  there,  December  23,  1074,  as  successor  to 
the  Rev.  John  Eliot ;  and  died  August  25,  1712,  aged  sixty-three.     He 
published  a  sermon  entitled,  "  The  absence  of  the  Comforter  described  and 
lamented."     It  is  said  upon  his   tombstone   that   "  his   singular  gravity, 
humility,  piety,  and  leamin|r,  Tendered  him  the  object  of  deep  ^enoitAiOli 
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aad  ardent  eiteem  to  men  of  science  and  religion.*'  Japheth,  another  son  of 
Peter  Hobart,  was  bom  in  April,  1647,  and  was  graduated  at  Harrard  Col- 
lege, in  1667.  Before  the  time  for  taking  his  second  degree,  he  went  to  Eng- 
land in  the  capacity  of  a  surgeon  of  a  ship,  with  a  design  to  proceed  thence 
to  the  East  Indies,  but  never  was  heard  of  afterwards. 

The  following  is  Cotton  Mather's  account  of  Peter  Hobart : — 

^* Ho  was  mostly  a  morning  student;  and  yet  he  would  improve  the  darkness  of  the 
evening  also  for  solemn,  fixed,  and  illuminating  meditations.  He  was  much  admired 
for  well  studied  sermons;  and,  even  in  the  midst  of  secular  diversions  and  distractions. 
his  active  mind  would  be  busv  at  providing  materials  for  the  composure  of  them.  He 
much  valued  that  rule,— s/iiay  standing ;  and  until  old  age  and  weakness  compelled 
him,  he  rarely  would  study  sitting.  And  when  ho  had  an  opportunity  to  hear  a  ser- 
mon from  any  other  minister,  he  did  it  with  such  a  diligent  and  reverent  attention,  as 
made  it  manifest  that  he  worshipped  God  in  doing  of  it.  And  he  was  very  careAiI  to 
be  present  still  at  the  beginning  of  the  exercises,  counting  it  a  recreation  to  sit  and 
wait  for  the  worship  of  God. 

Moreover,  his  heart  was  knit  in  a  most  sincere  and  hearty  love  towards  pious  men. 

though  they  were  not  in  all  things  of  his  own  persuasion.    He  would  admire  the  grace 

of  God  in  good  men,  though  they  were  of  sentiments  contrary  unto  his ;  and  he  would 

say, — '  I  can  carry  them  in  mv  bosom.'    Nor  was  he  by  them  otherwise  respected. 
•  •  •  •'«  •  •  •  •  •  •  • 

^' Pride  expressed  in  a  gaiety  and  bravery  of  apparel,  would  also  cause  him  with 
much  compassion  to  address  the  young  persons  with  whom  he  saw  it  budding,  and 
advise  them  ,to  correct  it,  with  more  care  to  adorn  their  souls  with  such  things  as 
were  of  great  price  before  God  :  and  hero  likewise  his  own  example  joined  handsome- 
ness with  gravity,  and  a  moderation  that  could  not  endure  a  show.  But  there  was  no 
sort  of  men  from  whom  he  more  turned  away  than  those,  who,  under  a  pretence  of 
seal  for  Church  discipline,  were  very  pragmatical  in  controversies  and  fariously  set 
upon  having  all  things  carried  their  way,  which  they  would  call  the  rule ;  but  at  the 
same  time,  were  most  insipid  creatures,  destitute  of  the  life  and  power  of  godliness, 
and  perhaps  Immoral  in  their  conversations.  To  these  he  would  apply  a  saying  of 
Mr.  Cotton's,  that  *  some  men  are  all  church  and  no  Christ.' " 
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1635—1041. 

Hugh  Peters  was  born  at  Fowey  in  Cornwall,  England,  in  the  year 
15^.  His  father  was  a  respectable  merchant,  and  his  mother  was  highly 
connected,  being  of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Treffys  in  that  town.  At  the 
age  of  fourteen  he  was  sent  to  Cambridge,  where  he  was  a  member,  first 
of  Jesus  College,  afterwards  of  Trinity  College.  During  his  residence  at 
the  University,  he  was  not  a  little  addicted  to  youthful  vanities  and  follies  ; 
and,  subsequently  to  this,  it  is  said  that  he  betook  himself  to  the  stage,  and 
by  this  means  acquired  the  wonderful  power  of  gesture,  which  afterwards 
oontributed  so  much  to  his  fame  in  the  pulpit.  It  was  under  the  preaching 
of  Dr.  Sibbs,  John  Davenport  and  Thomas  Hooker,  that  he  was  awakened 
to  a  sense  of  his  sinfulness,  and  turned  from  the  error  of  his  way.  He 
was  married  about  this  time  to  a  lady  in  Essex.  He  was  admitted  iut-o 
holy  orden  by  Bishop  Montaigne  of  London,  and  preached  for  some  time 
with  great  acceptance  and  success  at  St.  Sepulchre's,  in  the  Metropolis. 
Speaking  of  his  labours  here,  he  says, — •*  There  were  six  or  seven  thousan<l 

•Brook's  lAwm,  HI.— Winthrop's  N.  E.,  I.,  II.— Yonng's  Life  of  Peters.— Fclt'fl  Memoir  or 
Dtfenoe  of  Bo^  P«ten.— Felt's  Anoals  of  Sslem.— Felt's  Ecd.  Hist.  N.  E.— Uphum's  Seound 
Omimijr  L0otm9,  -^ToaDg*!  Chnm. 
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heAien;"  and  adds, — "I  believe  above  one  hundred,  every  week,  were  per- 
auaded  from  sin  to  Christ."  Ilia  nouconfurmity,  of  coarse  brought  him  into 
disrepnte  with  the  dominant  party ;  and,  at  length,  on  the  ground  of  an 
offensive  prayer  which  ho  offered  for  the  Quccu,  he  was  apprehended  by 
Archbishop  Laud,  silenced,  and  cununitted  to  prison. 

As  soon  as  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  his  release,  he  fled  to  Ilotterdam. 
It  has  been  asserted  by  some  historian»,  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  a  gross 
immorality,  which  was  the  cause  of  his  exile ;  but  he  unciiuivocully  denies 
the  charge  in  his  '*  Dying  Legacy  to  his  Daughter."  Having  arrived  at 
Rotterdam,  he  became  the  pastor  of  an  Independent  congregation  which 
was  formed  there  about  that  time.  He  had  for  his  cuUeuguc  the  celebrated 
Dr.  William  Ames,  the  well  known  champion  of  the  Reformed  churches  at 
that  period ;  though  it  was  only  for  a  short  time,  as  Dr.  Ames  died  soon 
after  his  removal  to  Rotterdam.  Mr.  Peters'  labours,  during  his  connection 
with  this  church,  seem  to  have  been  attended  with  considerable  success. 

While  he  was  thus  prosperously  going  forward  with  his  ministry  at  Rot- 
terdam, his  attention  was  directed  to  the  infunt  settlement  in  New  England  ; 
and  he  formed  the  purpose  of  casting  in  his  lot  with  tlie  little  company  who 
had  migrated  to  these  shores.  Accordingly,  in  the  yt^ar  1G35,  he  resigned 
hia  charge  at  Rotterdam,  and  in  company  with  Wilson,  Shepard  and  some 
other  clergymen,  arrived  in  this  country  on  the  0th  of  October.  He 
preached  his  first  sermon  at  Knon,  (now  Wenham,)  then  part  of  Salem,  on 
the  text — **  At  £non,  near  to  Saliin,  because  there  was  niucli  water  there.*' 
He  had  great  popularity  as  a  preacher, — ^greater  even,  it  is  said,  than  Mr. 
Cotton ;  though  this  might  have  been  accounted  for  partly  from  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Cotton  had  identified  himself,  to  some  extent,  with  the  Antino- 
miana  of  that  day.  Mr.  Peters  was  settled  as  pastor  of  the  First  Church 
in  Salem,  on  the  2l8t  of  December,  1086.  The  next  year  he  was  appoint- 
ed an  /verseer  of  Harvard  College.  In  March,  lOiJS,  he  was  iij>pointed  by 
the  General  Court  to  assist  in  collecting  and  revising  the  Cohmial  Laws. 
Early  in  1040,  he  received  as  a  colleague  Mr.  Edward  Norris,*  who  had  come 
from  England,  and  joined  the  church  in  Salem,  the  preceding  year. 

As  3Ir.  Peters  had  been  much  engaged  in  public  business  during  his  resi- 
dence in  the  Colony,  he  was  selected  as  a  suitable  person  to  rctdVn  to 
England,  and  represent  the  sense  of  the  Colony  upoi^  the  laws  of  excise  and 
trade.  The  Court  of  Assistants  accordingly  proposed  to  him  this  agency  ; 
but  the  proposal,  though  earnestly  .seconded  by  the  Governor  and  many  of 
the  magistrates,  was  strongly  resisted  by  his  church,  who  were  unwilling  to 
be  deprived,  even  temporarily,  of  his  labours.  He,  however,  ultimately 
accepted  the  appointment ;  and,  having  given  a  power  of  attorney  to  his  two 
deacons  to  attend  to  his  secular  concerns  during  his  absence,  he  left  the 

•  Edward  Nobiiis  wm  a  clergjrmaa  in  EngUuid,  previous  to  his  coming  to  this  country.    He 
WMdird  the  Klection  irennoii  in  I6ifl.    lie  died  on  the  23d  of  December,  li>5V,  leaving  one  son, 
Mwafd, »  scboDl-master,  to  whom  he  bequeathed  all   his  property.     Ho  is  Hupi>of.tHl  to  hare 
lired  to  nearly  the  age  of  seventy.     Mr.  rph:im»  one  of  his  succcsjura  in   the  miniutry,   in  his 
gMond  Century  Lecture,  pavs  the  following  tribute  to  his  mi inorj- :— *»  His  chiwraeter  ivm  very 
muefa  respected  throughout  New  England.     In  many  different  fonus  he  was  a  public  >«ner»etor. 
and  on  several  occa.^lnos  of  cracrgenev,  our  fa-hcrs  appcaloil  to  his  winlnm  uiul  ability  to  guide 
and  re«ene  them.     And  they  never  anpealcd  in  vain.     He  cxcrciwl  a  salutary  inlluttncc  in  pn>- 
motins  the  industrr,  prejierring  the  peace,  and  increasing  tho  security  of  the  tolonv.     In  religion 
hm  WSJ  actuated  by  a  stdrit  of  moderation,  in  his  public  conduct  he  x^hb  fcnrlcns  and  consKtent,  in 
hi*  political  opinio™  he  was  friendly  to  li»«rty,  and  his  ,>atriotism  was  "w^^^^^^' jV"""^!™ 
anient.    After  a  n«rful  life  and  peaceful  ministry,  he  died,- beloved,  honoured,  and  mourned  by 
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Golony  in  company  with  bis  two  colleagues,  Rev.  Thomas  Welde  of  Rox- 
bury  and  William  Hibbins  of  Boston,  on  the  3d  of  August,  1641,  after  a 
residenco  here  of  about  seven  years.  Of  the  influence  which  he  exerted 
boih  in  Church  and  State,  Mr.  Upham  makes  the  following  estimate  : — 

**  FaithAil  tradition,  corroborating  the  testimony  and  supplying  the  deficiencies  of 
the  imperfect  records  of  that  day,  has  informed  us  of  his  energy;  his  usefulness  and 
his  eloquence,  lie  left  the  stamp  of  his  heneticent  and  wonderful  genius  upon  the  agri- 
culture, the  fisheries,  the  manufactures,  the  commerce  and  the  navigation  of  New 
England.  Salem  never  advanced  so  rapidly  as  during  the  period  of  his  residence  here. 
He  reformed  the  police,  introduced  the  arts^  and  erected  a  water  mill,  a  glass  house 
and  salt  works.  He  encouraged  the  planting  of  hemp,  and  established  a  market 
house.  He  fbrmed  the  plan  of  the  fisheries,  and  of  the  coasting  and  foreign  voyages. 
Under  his  influence  many  ships  were  built,  one  of  them  of  three  hundred  tons.  He 
checked  the  tendency  of  the  people  to  religious  dissipation,  by  diminishing  the  num- 
ber of  lectures  and  conferences,  which  they  were  in  the  habit  of  attending.  As  a 
preacher  and  pastor  he  was  eminently  successful.  In  the  course  of  five  yean»,  eighty 
male  and  as  many  female  membi'rs,  were  added  to  his  church.    lie  took  an  active 

girt  in  the  service  of  the  infant  College ;  and  through  his  whole  life  continued  to  con- 
r  his  benefactions  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  Colony.  It  was  not  until  repeated 
solicitations  on  the  part  of  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  that  his  aff.-ctiouate 
and  admiring  church  and  congregation  consented  to  let  him  accept  the  commission  to 
which  he  had  been  several  times  ap|)ointed, — that  of  agent  or  ambassador  from  the 
Plantations  to  the  Government  at  home.'' 

Ifr.  Peters,  on  his  arrival  in  England,  found  the  nation  deeply  involved 
in  the  horrors  of  civil  war  ;  and,  owing* to  this  state  of  things,  was  una- 
ble, for  some  time,  to  accomplish  the  object  of  his  mission.  On  a 
yiait  which  he  made  to  Ireland,  he  was  so  much  affected  bv  the  degraded 
condition  of  a  large  portion  of  the  population,  that  he  volunteered  to  go  over 
to  Holland,  the  country  of  his  former  residence,  to  collect  means  for  their 
relief:  and  in  a  short  time  he  returned  with  the  large  sum  of  thirty  thousand 
pounds  sterling,  which  he  had  the  pleasure  of  distributing  to  the  necessitous 
and  impoverished.  He  very  soon  became  a  zealous  preacher  in  the  Parlia- 
ment's armv.  In  the  vear  1644,  he  was  with  the  Earl  of  Warwick  at  the 
siege  of  Lime.  In  1645,  he  attended  Sir  Thomaj«  Fairtax  at  the  taking  of 
Bridgewater  ;  and,  subsequently,  by  a  vote  of  Parliament,  receive i  a  hundred 
pounds  ai»  a  reward  for  his  servici*s.  After  this,  he  appeared  before  the 
House  of  Commons  more  than  once,  and  on  one  of  these  occasions,  an  order 
passefi  the  House  that  an  annuity  of  one  hundred  pounds  should  be  settled 
upon  Mr.  Peters  and  his  heirs  out  of  the  Earl  of  Worcester's  estates.  And, 
at  a  still  later  period,  an  ordinance  passed  for  settling  upon  him  an  annuity 
of  two  hundred  pounds. 

It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Peters  was  much  in  favour  with  Wth  the  Generals 
and  the  Parliament,  and  that  he  must  have  fi^rured  not  a  little  in  the 
stirruig  transactions  of  the  day.  In  the  year  1649.  he  aoivmpanied  the 
Parliament^  army  to  Ireland,  whore  he  is  said  to  have  had  the  command  of  a 
brigade  against  the  n?beb,  and  to  have  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  them. 
Prom  Ireland  he  was  sent  into  Wales  with  the  oommlssion  of  a  Colonel  to 
nise  a  r«giment ;  but  in  ihb  he  was  not  successful,  ani  afterwards  returned 
to  London, 

Daring  tlie  wars,  he  had  several  interviews  with  the  King,  in  relation  to 
kk  *'  New  England  business ;"  when,  says  Mr.  Peters,  "he  use i  me  civilly, 
and  I  ofer^d  my  poor  tlioaght»  thrw  times  ^^r  his  safe:y.*'  He  attended 
}lr«  CkaUoner  in  his  last  momenta,  who  was  execute-!  f<.  r  bei&c  conc^^med 
in  WalUff  a  ploi ;  snd  was  also  wiih  Sir  John  Hotham  up^^n  the  scaffold, 
and  ncttTed  Shmi  him  pnbUe  ikuik» 
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Dnrhig  Arclibiihop  Laud's  trial,  bis  library  at  Lambeth  is  said  to  bave 
been  given  to  Mr.  Peters,  in  consideration  of  bis  extraordinary  services. 
The  tmtb  of  this,  however,  is  rendered  somewhat  doubtful  by  a  stutcnicut 
of  the  Archbishop  himself,  who  speaks  of  it  as  a  mere  '*  report  ;*'  and  lie 
adds, — "  Before  this  time,  some  good  number  of  my  books  were  delivered 
to  the  use  of  the  Synod,*' — meaning  the  Assembly  of  Divines. 

In  1651,  Mr.  Peters  was  one  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Parlia- 
ment to  take  into  consideration  the  matter  of  legal  reform.  He  seems  to 
have  been  little  at  home  in  this  business ;  and  his  own  account  of  it  is,  that 
he  *'  was  there  to  pray  rather  than  to  mend  laws.'' 

In  1653,  he  is  said  to  have  prayed  and  preached  fur  i)cacc,  and  earnestly 
warned  the  people  against  the  sins  of  the  times.  The  next  year  he  wiis 
appointed  one  of  the  tryers  of  ministers  ;  but,  in  speaking  of  himself  in  this 
capacity,  he  says, — **  I  went  to  hear  and  gain  experience,  rather  than  tu 
judge."  While  holding  this  office,  it  was  alleged  that  ho  was  guilty  of 
simony ;  but  the  fact  on  which  the  charge  was  founded  seems  to  have  been 
quite  insufficient  to  justify  it. 

In  1658,  Mr.  Peters  went  to  Dunkirk,  where  he  preached  for  some  time 
to  the  English  garrison.  Here  his  labours  seem  to  have  been  highly  accept- 
able and  useful.  In  July  of  this  year,  he  returned  to  England,  bringing  a 
great  amount  of  important  intelligence  to  the  government.  On  the  '2\)t\i 
of  January,  1660,  when  General  Monk  was  on  his  march  from  iScotland 
towards  London,  Mr.  Peters  was  a])pointcd  to  ])reach  before  him  on  a  Fast 
day  at  St.  Albans;  when  it  is  said  ''he  troubled  the  General  with  a  long 
Fast  sermon ;  and  at  night  too  he  supererogatcd,  and  prayed  a  long  i»ruycr  in 
the  General's  quarters." 

On  the  16th  of  May  following,  an  order  passed  the  House  of  Oonnnons, 
now  modelled  in  favour  of  loyalty,  *'  that  the  books  and  ])apers  in  the  hands 
of  John  Thurloe  and  Hugh  Peters,  heretofore  belonging  to  the  library  of 
the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  be  forthwith  secured  ;''  but  whether 
any  such  books  or  papers  were  fi»und  in  tlieir  ])ossession  does  not  ajipear. 
After  the  King^s  restoration,  Mr.  Peters  being  apprehended  and  committed 
to  prison,  his  Majesty  sent  a  warrant  to  Sir  John  ilobinson,  Lieutemint  of 
the  Tower,  to  obtain  information  of  his  royal  father's  library ;  when 
Mr.  Peters  testified  under  oath  that,  *'  in  the  year  164^,  he  preserved  the 
library  in  St.  James's  against  the  violence  and  rapine  of  the  soldiers ;  thiit 
the  same  continued  three  or  four  months  in  his  custody ;  that  he  did  not 
take  any  thing  away,  but  left  it  unviolated  as  he  found  it ;  and  that  he 
delivered  up  the  key  and  custody  of  all  to  Major  (jcneral  I  re  ton." 

Mr.  Peters  was  suspected  of  having  been  deeply  concerned  in  the  King's 
death ;  and  it  was  even  alleged  that  he  was  one  of  the  persons  in  mask 
upon  the  scaffold,  when  his  Majesty  was  beheaded.  He  was  accordingly 
apprehended  and  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  on  the  l:Uh  of  October, 
1660,  was  brought  to  the  bar,  and  indicted  for  high  treason.  He  did  little 
more  in  his  own  defence  than  protest  his  innocence ;  ami  when  asked  why 
sentence  of  death  should  not  be  pronounced  ui)on  him,  he  only  said, — **  I 
will  submit  myself  to  God;  and  if  I  have  spoken  any  thing  against  the 
Gospel  of  Christ,  I  am  heartily  sorry  for  it."  The  sentence  was  then 
passed;  and,  after  being  confined  in  Newgate  three  days,  he  was  executed. 

The  day  after  his  condemnation,  he  preached  to  his  friends  and  fellow 
prisoners  in  Newgate,  on  the  text—''  Why  art  thou  cast  down,  0  mj  feOM\1 
Vol.  I  10 
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&c.*'  In  the  early  part  of  bis  imprisonment,  he  had  coffered  not  a  little 
from  depression,  fearing  that  he  should  dishonour  religion  in  the  sufferings 
whioh  he  anticipated ;  but,  for  a  short  time  before  he  went  to  the  place  of 
execution,  his  mind  became  perfectly  composed,  and  he  said  with  great 
cheerfulness, — "  I  thank  Qod,  now  I  can  die.  I  can  look  death  in  the  face 
and  not  be  afraid."  When  the  fatal  hour  arrived,  he  was  carried  on  a 
sledge  from  Newgate  to  Charing-cross, — ^the  place  of  execution ;  and  was 
made  first  to  witness  the  execution  of  Mr.  Cook,  the  former  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral, who  also  suffered  as  a  regicide.  A  person  now  came  to  him  calling 
upon  him,  in  a  tone  of  great  severity,  to  repent  of  the  agency  he  had  had 
in  the  death  of  the  King ;  but  he  replied,  **  Friend,  you  do  not  well  to 
trample  upon  the  feelings  of  a  dying  man.  You  are  greatly  mistaken.  I 
had  nothing  to  do  in  the  death  of  the  King."  When  Mr  Cook  was  out 
down,  and  brought  to  be  quartered,  the  hangman  was  commanded  to  bring 
Mr.  Peters  near,  that  he  might  witness  the  horrid  spectacle.  As  the  hang- 
man approached  him,  rubbing  his  bloody  hands  together,  he  said, — **  How 
do  you  like  this,  Mr.  Peters  ?"  To  which  Mr.  Peters  replied, — **  I  thank 
Ood,  I  am  not  terrified  at  it, — you  may  do  your  worst."  As  he  was  about  to 
die,  he  gave  a  piece  of  gold  to  a  friend,  and  requested  him  to  carry  it  to  his 
daughter,  as  a  token  of  love  from  her  dying  father,  and  to  let  her  know 
that  *^  his  heart  was  as  full  of  comfort  as  it  could  be,  and  that  before  that 
piece  should  come  into  her  hands,  he  should  be  with  God  in  glory."  He 
went  off  with  a  smile  upon  hb  countenance,  and  the  language  of  triumph 
upon  his  lips.  He  suffered  October  16,  1660,  aged  sixty-one  years;  and 
his  head  was  set  upon  a  pole  on  London  bridge. 

Mr.  Peters,  during  his  imprisonment,  wrote  certain  papers  containing 
advice  to  his  daughter,  which  were  afterwards  published  under  the  title — 
*'A  dying  father *8  last  legacy  to  an  only  child."  This  daughter  was  bom 
before  Mr.  Peters  left  America:  her  baptism  is  found  recorded  thus  in  the 
church  record  at  Salem, — **  1640,  1st  mo.  8,  £liza,  daughter  of  Mr.  Peters." 
After  her  fat  her  *8  execution,  she  came  to  America,  according  to  his  advice, 
was  kindly  received  by  his  friends,  and  was  married  to  a  respectable  gentle- 
man in  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  by  the  name  of  Barker.  She  seems  subse- 
quently to  have  removed  to  England  with  her  husband,  and,  after  she 
became  a  widow,  had  influence  enough  to  recover  from  the  Crown  her 
fiither^a  foreign  possessions,  which  had  illegally  been  confiscated.  Mrs. 
Peters  had  been  afflicteil  with  mental  alienation  ior  some  years  before  the 
dftath  of  her  husband,  and  she  survived  him  several  years  in  extreme 
poverty. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Peters'  publications: — God's  doings  and 
maa*s  duty,  opened  in  a  sermon  preached  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
Um  Lord  Mayor,  and  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  ItUG.  Peters*  last  Report 
of  Um  English  wars,  occasioned  by  the  importunity  of  a  friend  pressing  an 
answer  lo  aomo  queries,  1646,  A  word  for  the  Army,  and  two  words  for 
the  Kingdom,  to  clear  the  one  and  cure  the  other,  forced  in  much  plainness 
and  brevity  from  iheir  faithful  servant,  Hugh  Peters.  ItVIT.  A  good  work 
for  a  good  magiatiate,  or  a  short  cut  to  a  great  quiet.  1651.  Some  note> 
of  a  sermon  pnached  the  14th  of  October,  1660.  in  the  prison  of  Newgate. 
afWtr  bia  ootidennalioo,  1660.  A  dving  father's  last  legacv  to  an  onh 
eluld,  1660 
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li  ifl  not  strange  that  historianfl,  viewing  the  life  of  Hugh  Peters  from 
difierent  stand-points,  and  under  different  political  biases,  should  differ 
greatlj  in  their  estimate  of  his  charactor  and  his  acts.  Bishop  Burnet  and 
Bishop  Kennet,  Dr.  Barwick,  Dr.  Grey  and  various  others,  have  heaped 
upon  him  vhatever  odious  epithets  th(;  langua^ro  could  supply;  and  still 
have  hardly  seemed  to  do  justice  to  thtur  convictions  and  fceliugs  respecting 
him.  Brook,  the  author  of  the  '*  Lives  of  the  Puritans,"  on  the  other 
band,  though  ho  concedes  that  lie  intermeddled  too  much  in  civil  affairs, 
repels  the  attacks  that  are  made  u]K^n  his  character,  on  the  ground,  not  only 
that  the  charges  were  uusup])ortcd,  but  that  the  supi)Osition  of  their  being 
true  was  inconsistent  with  the  intimate  relations  which  he  is  known  to  have 
sustained  to  many  eminent  men  of  unquestionable  worth. 

In  our  own  country,  also,  Hugh  Peters  has  been  variously  estimated  ; 
but  in  later  years  his  memory  hius  evidently  been  growing  brighter.  Gov- 
ernor Winthrop  describes  him  as  *'  a  man  of  a  very  public  spirit,  and 
singular  activity  for  all  occasions.''  Both  Mr.  IJpham  and  Mr.  Felt  main- 
tain that  he  wtis  among  tlie  greatest  and  best  sj>irits  of  his  day.  Dr. 
Bentlcy  represents  him  as  *'  tall  and  thin  ;  active  and  sprightly ;  peculiarly 
forcible  in  his  language  and  speech ;  aud  as  having  a  power  of  associating 
his  thoughts  in  such  a  manner  as  to  fix  them  upon  the  memory.'* 
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RICHARD  MATHER.* 

1635—1669. 

Kl CHARD  Matuer  was  the  son  of  Thomas  and  Margaret  Mather,  and 
bom  at  Lowton,  a  small  town  in  Lancashire,  England,  in  the  year  1596. 
His  parents  were  worthy,  respectable  peo])le,  but  not  in  affluent  circumstances ; 
and  it  was  not  without  some  difficulty  that  they  were  enabled  to  give  him  a 
liberal  education.  He  was  sent  to  school  first  at  Winwick,  in  his  native 
county.  Here  he  found  the  discipline  so  severe  that  he  urged  his  father  to 
take  him  from  school,  and  allow  him  to  pursue  some  secular  calling  ;  though 
he  subsequently  had  occasicm  to  rejoice  that  his  request  was  denied. 

About  this  time,  the  people  of  Toxteth  Park,  near  Liverpool,  were 
desirous  of  establishing  a  school  for  the  education  of  their  children  ;  and, 
on  their  making  application  to  young  Mather's  teacher  for  a  suitable  person 
to  take  charge  of  it,  he  recommended  him ;  and,  though  he  had  previously 
cherished  the  expectation  of  going  to  the  University,  he  now,  by  the  advice 
of  his  friends,  relintiuishcd  it,  aud  accepted  the  proposal  to  become  a  teacher. 
Though  he  was  only  liftcen  years  old,  he  performed  the  duties  of  his  jdace, 
greatly  to  the  beuelit  of  his  pupils,  and  the  acceptance  of  his  em])loycrs. 

It  was  while  ho  was  engaged  in  his  school,  and,  as  it  would  sctMu,  chiefly 
through  the  influence  of  the  very  pious  family  in  which  he  resided,  that  he 
was  led  first  to  reflect  deeply  upon  his  own  spiritual  condition  and  prospects. 
For  a  considerable  time,   his  mind  was  enveloped  in  gloom  bordering  on 

•  Wood's  Atlieii*  Oxon.,  II.— Mathers  Mai;.,  IV.— Noncou.  Mem.,  II---y^*»n\*;rop'8  ?'  K, 
I^Memoir by  iDonstie  Mather.— BrookB  Livcf,  III.— Young^a  Chron.— Fclfa  li*cc\.  Uml.  ^ 
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despur  ;  but,  in  his  eighteenth  year,  he  was  enabled  to  take  such  yiews  ol 
ih^  Oospel  as  calmed  his  troubled  spirit,  and  brought  to  him  the  joy  and 
peace  of  a  true  belieyer.  This  happy  change  in  hb  character  rendered  him 
far  more  efficient  and  useful  in  his  vocation ;  by  reason  of  which,  many 
parents  sent  their  children  from  a  distance  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  his 
instructions. 

Having  thus  devoted  several  years  to  teaching,  he  again  took  up  his 
original  purpose  to  go  to  the  University  ;  thinking  that  he  should  thereby 
make  improvements  which  would  lay  the  foundation  for  more  extended 
usefulness.  Accordingly,  he  went  to  Oxford,  and  became  a  member  of 
Brazen-nose  College.  Here  he  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  a  number  of 
his  former  pupils,  whom  he  had  fitted  for  the  University,  and  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  many  distinguished  men,  from  whose  society  he  derived 
great  advantage. 

But  it  was  not  long  before  the  people  of  Toxteth,  who  had  estimated  his 
labours  as  a  teacher  so  highly,  knowing  his  purpose  to  enter  the  ministry,  sent 
him  a  request  that  ho  would  return  to  them  in  the  character  of  a  minister.  He 
acceded  to  their  proposal ;  and  preached  his  first  sermon  at  Toxteth,  Novem- 
ber 13,  1618,  to  the  universal  acceptance  of  a  large  assembly.  After  this, 
he,  with  several  others,  was  ordained  by  Dr.  Morton,  Bishop  of  Chester,  who, 
after  the  ordination,  singled  out  Mr.  Mather  from  the  rest,  saying  to  him, — 
**  1  have  something  to  say  betwixt  you  and  mc  alone."  Mr.  Mather  was 
apprehensive,  from  this  remark,  that  some  complaints  had  been  made  against 
him  on  account  of  his  Puritanism  ;  but  he  was  immediately  relieved,  when 
they  had  stepped  aside  together,  by  the  Bishop's  saying  to  him, — "  I  have 
an  earnest  request  unto  you.  Sir,  and  you  must  not  deny  me.  'Tis  that 
you  would  pray  for  me ;  for  I  know  the  prayers  of  men  that  fear  God  will 
avail  much.     You,  I  believe,  are  such  an  one.'* 

Mr.  Mather  entered  upon  his  sacred  charge  with  a  spirit  of  intense  devo- 
tedness  to  his  work.  He  preached  twice  every  Sabbath  at  Toxteth,  and 
every  alternate  week  held  a  Tuesday  lecture  at  Prescott ;  besides  which,  he 
preached  at  many  funerals,  and  frequently  also  on  days  which  the  Church  to 
which  he  belonged  has  set  apart  as  commemorative  of  some  great  event ; — 
not  because  he  really  considered  these  days  as  holy,  but  because  the  people 
would  assemble  in  large  numbers  on  such  occasions,  and  he  was  more  than 
willing  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  do  them  good. 

After  having  been  engaged  in  his  work,  about  fifteen  years,  which,  for 
the  most  part,  were  years  of  considerable  quietude,  complaints  were  brought 
against  him  for  his  nonconformity  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  Established 
Church,  which,  in  August,  1633,  resulted  in  his  being  suspended  from  the 
duties  and  privileges  of  his  office.  This  suspension  continued  about  three 
months,  when,  through  the  influence  chiefly  of  certain  gentlemen  in  Lan- 
cashire, it  was  removed.  He  now  applied  himself  with  fresh  zeal  to  the 
study  of  the  general  subject  of  Church  government ;  and  the  conclusion  a*; 
which  he  arrived  was,  that  the  Congregational  mode  was  most  in  accordance 
with  the  teachings  of  Scripture. 

But  it  was  only  for  a  short  time  that  he  was  allowed  to  enjoy  his  liberty. 
For  the  very  next  year.  Dr.  Neile,  Archbishop  of  York,  sending  his  visitors 
into  Lancashire, — the  sentence  of  suspension  was  again  passed  upon  him, 
and  for  the  same  reason  as  before.  It  was  at  this  point  that  he  resolved 
0o  remove  with  his  ftmily  to  New  England.      He  committed  to  writing  his 
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reMons  for  this  determination,  and  presented  them  to  many  ministers  and 
private  Christians  of  Lancashire,  at  several  meetings,  and  they  were  con- 
strained to  acknowledge  their  validity  ;  and  even  his  own  people  at  Toxtcth, 
to  whom  he  was  so  strongly  endeared,  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  interpose 
any  objection.  In  addition  to  this,  some  distinguished  individuals  who  had 
already  settled  in  this  country,  wrote  to  him,  urging  him  to  follow  them  ; 
among  whom  was  the  celebrated  Thomas  Hooker,  who,  in  one  of  his  letters, 
thiLs  expresses  himself: — **  In  a  word,  if  I  may  speak  my  own  thoughts 
freely  and  fully,  though  there  are  very  many  places  where  men  may  receive 
and  expect  more  earthly  commodities,  yet  do  I  believe  there  is  no  place 
thin  day  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  where  a  gracious  heart  and  a  judicious 
head  may  receive  more  spiritual  good  to  himself,  and  do  more  teiiiiioral  and 
spiritual  good  to  others."  Having  therefore  made  his  arrungemouts  for  a 
removal,  he  took  leave  of  his  friends  in  Lancashire,  in  April,  !().*$;'),  and 
travelled  to  Bristol  in  disguise,  in  order  to  escape  the  vigilun(*c  of  those 
who  were  on  the  alert  to  apprehend  him.  Here  he  embarked  for  New 
England,  on  the  t23d  of  May,  and  reached  Boston  on  the  17th  of  August 
following.  The  ship,  two  days  before  her  arrival,  encountered  a  most 
terrific  gale,  in  which  there  was  great  reason  to  apprchcn<l  that  all  would 
perish  ;  but,  by  what  seemed  a  special  interposition  of  Trovidence,  they 
were  saved  from  being  dashed  upon  the  rocks.  !Mr.  ^lathor^s  reflections, 
on  occasion  of  this  exposure  and  deliverance,  evince  the  most  ]irofound 
submission  to  the  Divine  will,  as  well  as  the  most  grateful  sense  of  the 
Divine  goodness. 

Mr.  Mather  remained  for  a  short  time  in  Boston,  and  both  he  and  his 
wife  joined  the  church  there.  He  soon  received  invitations  from  several 
t4)wn8  to  settle  in  the  ministry,  and  was  somewhat  at  a  loss  as  to  the  par- 
ticular field  of  labour  to  which  Providence  pointed  him;  but,  at  length,  by 
the  advice  of  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.  Hooker,  and  others,  he  repaired  to  Dorches- 
ter ;  and  the  church  which  had  been  formerly  planted  there,  being  now 
removed  with  Mr.  Warham  to  Windsor,  Connecticut,  another  church  was 
gathered,  (August  23,  1636,)  of  which  Mr.  Mather  was  chosen  teacher. 
Here  he  continued  a  most  zealous  and  faithful  minister  during  the  rest  of 
his  life. 

Mr.  Mather  had  an  uncommonly  vigorous  constitution.     He  never  employ- 
ed a  physician,  and  for  fifty  years  was  never  detained  from  his  public  labours 
so  much  as  a  single  Sabbath.     As  he  became  advanced  in  life,  he  lost  his 
hearing  in  a  considerable  degree,  together  with  the  sight  of  one  of  his  eyes ; 
and  for  the  last  two  years  he  was  the  subject  of  a  distressing  malady  that 
finally  terminated  his  life.     On  the  18th  of  April,  1669,  he  wiw  summoned 
to  Boston  to  act  as  Moderator  of  a  Council,  assembled  in  reference  to  some 
iiifferences  that  had  arisen  in  the  church  there.     On  tho  third  day  of  his 
attendance,  he  was  surprised  by  a  violent  attack  of  his  disease,  which 
hastened  his  return  home,  and  which,  after  a  few  days,  brought  him  to  his 
grave.     During  the  intervening  period,  he  exhibited  a  most  serene,  htmible, 
and  yet  triumphant,  spirit ;  rejoicing  that  the  will  of  his  Heavenly  Father 
woald  be  done  in  the  issue  of  his  illness.     After  it  had  become  manifest 
that  death  waa  upon  him,  one  of  his  sons  asked  him  if  there  was  any  thing 
in  particular  which  he  desired  him  to  do,  after  his  departure,— to  which,  after 
a  little  pause,  he  nplied  as  follows  :— **  A  special  thing  which  I  would  com- 
'  to  joa  IB,  OMn  oonoeroing  the  riaing  generation  in  this  countT^,  ^!bi^ 
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ihey  be  brought  up  under  the  govemment  of  Christ  in  his  Church,  and  thit, 
when  grown  up  and  qualified,  they  have  baptism  for  their  children.  I  must 
confess,  I  have  been  defective  as  to  practice,  yet  I  have  publicly  declared 
my  judgment  and  manifested  my  desires  to  practise  that  which  I  think  ought 
to  bo  attended  ;  but  the  dissenting  of  some  in  our  church  discouraged  me. 
I  have  thought  that  persons  might  have  right  to  baptism,  and  yet  not  to  the 
Lord's  Supper  ;  and  I  see  no  cause  to  alter  my  judgment  as  to  that  particu- 
lar. And  I  still  think  that  persons  qualified  according  to  the  fifth  proposition 
of  the  late  Synod  book,  have  right  to  baptism  for  their  children."  He 
lingered  till  the  night  of  the  22d  of  April,  when  he  quietly  breathed  his 
last,  after  having  lived  about  seventy-three  years,  fifty  of  which  he  had  spent 
as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.  The  last  sermon  he  preached  was  from  2  Tim* 
othy  IV.,  6-8.  **  The  time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand  ;  I  have  fought  a 
good  fight,"  &c.  The  sermon  immediately  preceding  the  last  was  from  Job 
XIV.,  14.  **  All  the  days  of  my  appointed  time  will  I  wait  till  my  change 
come."  And  ho  had  prepared  yet  another  sermon  for  a  private  conference, 
which  death  prevented  his  delivering, — from  11  Cor.  v.,  1.  "  For  we  know 
that  if  our  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle  were  dbsolved,  we  have  a  build- 
ing of  God,  a  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  Heavens."  It  was 
manifest  that  he  had  a  presentiment  of  his  approaching  dissolution. 

Mr.  Mather's  last  will  and  testament,  dated  October  16,  1661,  concludes 
with  the  following  touching  paragraph  in  respect  to  his  children : — 

"  I  think  it  not  amiss  for  the  spiritual  good  of  my  children  to  lay  upon  them  the 
solemn  charge  of  a  dying  father:  that  none  of  them,  after  my  decease,  may  presnme 
to  walk  in  any  way  of  sin,  or  in  a  careless  neglect  of  God  and  the  things  of  God,  and 
their  own  salvation  hy  Christ.  For  if  they  shall  do  so,  (which  God  forbid,)  then,  and 
in  such  case,  I  do  hereby  testify  unto  them,  that  their  father  who  bo<^t  them  ami 
their  mother  who  bore  them,  with  all  the  prayers  which  they  have  offered  up,  and 
tears  which  they  have  shed  for  them:  their  example,  their  admonitions  and  their 
exhortations,  which  they  have  deliverea  to  them,  together  with  this  my  last  will  and 
solemn  charge, — all  these  will  rise  up  against  them  as  so  many  testimonies  Tot  their 
condemnation  in  the  last  day.  But  I  hope  better  things  of  them ;  and  do  herttby 
declare  unto  them  that  if  they  shall  seriously  repent  of  their  sins,  believe  in  the  Lord 
Jesus,  and  by  his  grace  walk  in  all  the  ways  of  God, — as  this  will  be  to  the  honour  and 
glory  of  Ilim  who  made  them,  so  it  will  redound  to  their  own  unspeakable  comfort 
and  benctit  both  in  this  and  another  world :  and  their  father  who  now  spoaketh  to 
them,  with  their  dear  mother  now  with  God,  shall  exceedingly  rc*joico  in  the  day  of 
Christ,  when  we  shall  receive  our  children  into  those  everlasting  habitations;  and 
shall  not  ourselves  only,  but  those  who  come  out  of  our  bowels,  enjoy  our  portion  in 
that  eternal  glory.  I  desire  and  hope  it  may  be  so.  1  commend  them  all  to  the 
Lord's  gracious  blessing;  and  let  the  blessing  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ  be  ])ouredout  and 
remain  upon  them  forever  and  ever.    Amen." 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  publications  : — A  Discourse  on   the  church 

covenant,  and  the  answer  to  thirty-two  questions,  which  pass  under  the 

name  of  the   Elders  of  New  England,    1639.     A  modest   and   brotherly 

answer  to  Charles  Herle's  book   against  the   independency  of  churchen, 

1644.     A  reply  to  Rutherford,  or  a  Defence  of  the  answer  to  Herle's  book, 

1646.     An  heart  melting  exhortation  together  with  a  cordial  of  consolation, 

presented  in  a  letter  from  New  England  to  his  countrymen  in  Lancashire, 

1650.    A  Catechism,  1650.     A  Treatise  of  Justification,  1652.     A  letter 

to  Mr.  Hooker  to  prove  that  it  was  lawful  for  a  minister  to  administer 

the  sacrament  to  a  congregation   not  particularly  under  his  care.     A  Plea 

for  the   Churches   of  New  England.     An  Election   Sermon,  1660.     An 

answer  to  Mr.  Davenport's  work  against  the  proposition  of  the  Synod  of 

16fi2.    A  fiurewell  e^ortation  to  the  church  and  people  of  Dorchester,  con- 

«tfr^g  ^  ^ren  directions.    In  1640,  lie  amBied  m  isiakin^  ihe  New  Eng* 
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Trinity  College,  and  was  minister  of  the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas.  Notwith- 
standing he  refused  several  benefices  that  were  offered  him,  on  the  ground  of 
being  unwilling  to  have  the  ministers,  by  whom  they  were  held,  displaced, — 
yet,  soon  after  the  restoration,  he  was  suspended  on  the  charge  of  sedition, 
in  consequence  of  two  sermons  which  he  preached  against  reviving  certain 
oeremonies.  Returning  to  England,  he  was  minister  at  Burton  Wood,  till 
1662,  when  he  was  ejected  by  the  Bartholomew  Act.  He  afterwards 
returned  to  Dublin  and  preached  in  his  own  hired  house,  to  a  small  church 
gathered  by  himself.  Having  continued  there  some  years,  a  nonconformist, 
he  received  an  urgent  invitation  to  return  to  New  England,  and  become  the 
pastor  of  a  church  in  Boston  ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  reluct- 
ance of  his  congregation  to  part  with  him,  he  gave  a  negative  answer. 
Notwithstanding  he  was  permitted  to  continue  his  labours  in  Dublin  for 
some  time  undisturbed,  he  was  interrupted,  as  he  was  preaching  privately, 
September,  1664,  by  an  officer,  who  carried  him  to  the  main  guard.  The 
result  was  that  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  on  the  ground  of  his  having  head* 
ed  a  conventicle ;  though  they  could  not  allege  any  thing  offensive  in  his 
preaching.  His  imprisonment,  however,  lasted  but  a  short  time.  He  died 
October  29,  1671,  aged  forty-five.  He  held  a  high  rank  as  a  preacher,  and 
had  the  reputation  of  being  a  good  scholar,  and  an  excellent  man.  He  pub- 
lished A  wholesome  Caveat  for  a  time  of  Liberty,  1652  ;  A  Defence  of  the 
Protestant  Religion  against  Popery,  1671 ;  An  Irenicum,  or  an  Essay  for 
union  among  the  Presbyterians,  Independents  and  Anabaptists  ;  A  Treatise 
against  stinted  Liturgies ;  and  A  course  of  Sermons  on  the  Types  of  the 
Old  Testament,  with  some  discourses  against  Popish  Superstitions.  He 
wrote  a  piece  exposing  the  pretences  of  one  Valentine  Greaterick,  who  pro- 
fessed by  certain  manipulations  to  cure  diseases  ;  but,  though  it  was  read 
with  approbation  by  some  distinguished  persons,  he  was  not  allowed  to  pub- 
lish it. 

Nathaniel  Mather ,  the  third  son  of  Richard,  was  born  in  Toxteth,  March 
20,  1630.  After  his  arrival  in  this  country  with  his  father,  ho  was  educated 
at  Harvard  College,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1647.  He  afterwards  went 
to  England,  and  was  presented  to  the  living  at  Barnstable,  by  Oliver  Crom- 
well, in  1656.  Having  been  ejected  by  the  Bartholomew  Act  in  1662,  he 
went  to  Holland,  and  was  for  a  while  a  minister  at  Rotterdam.  About  the 
year  1671  or  1672,  he  became  minister  of  the  church  in  Dublin,  which  had 
boen  vacated  by  the  death  of  his  brother  Samuel.  Thence  he  removed  to 
London,  where  he  was  pastor  of  a  Congregational  church,  and  one  of  the 
Lecturers  at  Pinner's  Hall.  He  died  July  26,  1697,  aged  sixty-seven. 
His  remains  were  buried  in  Bunhill  fields,  and  on  his  monument  is  a  long 
Latin  inscription,  written  by  Dr.  Watts,  which  represents  him  as  distin- 
guished for  genius,  learning,  piety,  and  ministerial  fidelity.  He  published 
The  righteousness  of  Gtod  by  faith  upon  all  who  believe,  1694  ;  a  Discus- 
sion of  the  lawfulness  of  a  pastor's  officiating  in  another's  church  ;  twenty- 
three  Sermons  preached  at  Pinner's  Hall  and  Lime  street,  taken  in  short 
hand  as  they  were  delivered  ;  and  a  Fast  Sermon. 
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SAMUEL  WHITING* 

163G— 1G79. 

Samuel  Whiting  was  the  second  son  of  John  Whiting,  Mayor  of  Bof- 
Um,  Lincolnshire,  England,  where  he  was  born,  November  20,  1597. 
Having  been  kept,  for  some  time,  at  a  school  in  his  native  place,  he  was 
sent  to  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in 
1616,  and  of  M.  A.  in  1620.  He  had  for  his  companion,  both  in  the  school 
at  Boflton,  and  in  the  University  at  Cambridge,  his  cousin  german,  after- 
warda  the  celebrated  Dr.  Anthony  Tuckney,  Master  of  St.  John's  College  ; 
and  they  continued  to  maintain  an  intimate  friendship,  even  after  they  were 
wparated  by  the  ocean.  It  was  during  his  residence  at  the  University,  and 
chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  efforts  of  his  pious  tutor,  that  his  mind  was 
first  seriously  directed  to  the  subject  of  religion  ;  and  the  faithful  preaching 
of  suoh  men  as  Dr.  Sibbs  and  Dr.  Preston  contributed  greatly  to  strengthen 
the  good  impressions  which  he  had  thus  received. 

On  leaving  College,  he  became  a  domestic  chaplain  to  Sir  Nathaniel 
Baoon  and  Sir  Roger  Townsend.  In  this  capacity  lie  served  for  three  years ; 
and  with  such  wisdom  and  fidelity,  as  greatly  to  promote  the  interests  of 
religion  in  those  highly  respectable  families.  At  the  end  of  this  period,  he 
removed  to  Lynn  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  and  spent  another  three  years 
as  a  colleague  in  the  ministry  with  the  llev.  Mr.  Price.  But  at  length 
complaints  were  made  to  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  of  his  nonconformity,  and 
ho  was  prosecuted  in  the  High  Commission  Court.  He  anticipated,  as  the 
result  of  the  prosecution,  the  loss  of  a  considerable  part  of  his  estate ;  but, 
while  the  cause  was  pending.  King  James  died,  and  so,  for  the  time,  the 
prosecution  was  dropped.  At  the  intercession  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  in  his 
behalf,  the  Bishop  pledged  himself  that  he  would  give  him  no  further 
trouble,  provided  he  would  remove  beyond  the  limits  of  his  diocese.  Here- 
upon, Mr.  Whiting  left  Lynn,  and  removed  to  Skirbick,  near  Boston,  where 
bo  remained  for  some  time  unmolested,  and  was  abundantly  prospered  in 
his  labours.  Here  he  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  old  friends,  Mr. 
Cotton  and  Mr.  Tuckney,  with  whom  he  had  much  pleasant  and  profitable 
intercourse. 

After  he  had  remained  several  years  at  Skirbick,  another  prosecution  was 
commenced  against  him  for  his  nonconformity,  and  he  became  convinced  that 
there  was  no  permanent  quietude  to  be  expected  in  that  country,  by  those  who 
felt  constrained  to  adopt  his  opinions  and  to  act  in  accordance  with  them.  He , 
therefore,  now  formed  the  purpose  of  a  removal  to  New  England.  His 
wife,  a  lady  of  the  finest  intellectual  and  moral  qualities,  decidedly  favour- 
ed the  enterprise,  notwithstanding  the  voice  of  her  friends  was  against  it. 
As  he  had  no  expectation  of  ever  returning  to  England,  he  sold  his  whole 
estate,  saying, — "  I  am  going  to  sacrifice  unto  the  Lord  in  the  wilderness, 
and  wQl  not  leave  a  hoof  behind."  He  embarked  in  the  beginning  of 
April,  1636,  and  arrived  in  New  England  on  the  26th  of  May,  after  having 
been  so  sick,  during  the  whole  voyage,  that  he  could  preach  but  a  single 

•  Wlatlirop>i  N.  B.,  I.  U.— HntchlMon's  Mm.— Mather's  Ma^.,  III^^^^^'^iJl^'JJLl. 
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sennon.     In  a  sermon  preached  shortly  after  his  arrival,  he  made  the  fol- 
lowing pious  reflection : — 

"  We  in  this  country  have  left  our  near  and  our  dear  friends:  but  if  we  can  get 
nearer  to  God  here,  lie  will  be  instead  of  all,  and  more  than  all,  unto  us.  He  hath  all 
the  fhlness  of  all  the  sweetest  relations  bound  up  in  Him.  We  may  take  out  of  God, 
what  we  forsook  in  father,  mother,  brother,  sister,  friends,  that  have  been  as  near  and 
as  dear  as  our  own  soul." 

On  hb  arrival  at  Boston,  he  received  the  most  cheering  and  affectionate 
welcome,  especially  from  many  with  whom  he  had  been  acquainted  in  his 
native  country.  Having  lodged,  for  a  month,  with  his  kinsman, — a  Mr. 
Blangh,  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  take  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  church 
at  Lynn,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  days.  The  next  year  after  his 
arrival,  came  Mr.  Thomas  Cobbet,  another  Puritan  minister,  who  became 
his  colleague  in  the  pastoral  office.  They  lived  together  in  great  harmony 
and  affection  for  about  twenty  years,  when  Mr.  Cobbet  removed  to  Ipswich, 
to  occupy  the  place  which  had  been  vacated  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Kogen. 
In  his  later  dajrs,  Mr.  Whiting  had  for  an  assistant  his  youngest  son. 
During  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life,  he  was  grievously  afflicted  with  the 
stone  in  the  bladder,  which,  however,  he  bore  with  most  exemplary  patience, 
never  suffering  it  to  detain  him  from  any  public  service.  But  this  com- 
plaint was  considerably  alleviated,  some  time  before  his  death,  and  he  sank 
at  last  under  the  gradual  decays  of  age.  He  died  December  11,  1679,  in 
the  eighty-third  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Whiting  published  a  Treatise  upon  the  last  Judgment,  1664 ;  and  a 
volume  of  Sermons  on  Abraham  interceding  for  Sodom,  1666. 

Mr.  Whiting  was  twice  married.  By  his  first  marriage  he  had  three 
children, — two  sons  who  died  in  England,  and  one  daughter  who  was  mar- 
ried after  the  family  came  to  New  England,  to  a  Mr.  Thomas  Wclde.  His 
second  wife  was  the  daughter  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Oliver  St.  John  of  Bradford- 
shire,  who  was  Chief-Justice  of  England  in  Cromwell's  reign,  and  whose 
second  wife  was  Cromwell's  cousin.  She  died,  March  3,  1678,  after  having 
lived  with  him  forty-seven  years.  By  this  marriage  he  had  four  sons  and 
two  daughters.  Three  of  his  sons  lived  to  maturity.  Samuel  was  bom  in 
England  in  1633 ;  was  gn^duated  at  Harvard  College  in  1653  ;  settled  in 
Billerica  in  1658;  was  ordained  there  November  11,  16(^ ;  and  died  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1713.  John  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1657  ;  was 
intended  for  a  physician,  but  went  to  England  and  became  a  preachor  in  the 
Establbhed  Church,  first  at  Butterwich,  and  afterwards  at  Leverton  in 
Lincolnshire,  where  he  died.  Joseph  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1661,  was  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Southampton  on  Long  Island  about 
1683,  and  died  there  in  1716.  One  of  his  daughters  was  married  to  the 
Rev.  Jeremiah  Hobart. 

Cotton  Mather  thus  describes  Mr.  Whiting's  character : — 

"  Per  his  learning  he  was  many  ways  well  accomplished :  especially,  he  was  accurate 
la  Hebrew,  in  which  primitive  and  expressive  language  he  took  much  delight:  and  he 
was  elegant  in  Latin,  whereof,  among  other  demonstrations,  he  gave  one  in  an  oratioii 
at  one  of  our  commencements.  And  much  of  his  vacant  hours  he  employed  in  his- 
^ry.  •  •  •  And  he  was  no  less  a  man  of  temper  than  of  learning:  the  peculiar 
sweetness  and  Iroodness  of  his  temper  must  be  an  essential  stroke  in  his  character. 
He  was  wonderiVilly  happy  in  his  meek,  his  composed,  his  peaceable  disposition.  And 
his  meekness  of  wisdom  outshone  all  his  other  attainments  in  learning.  •  •  •  His 
very  oonntenance  had  an  amiable  smile  continually  sweetening  it ;  and  his  face  herein 
was  but  the  true  imago  of  his  mhid,  which,  like  the  upper  regions,  was  marveUootly 
fna  Ax>m  the  ttormB  of  passion.    •    •    •    In  prosperity  he  was  not  much  elated  j  In 
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^drmtStj  hm  mm  not  much  dejected;  under  provocations  he  would  Mom  to  be  pro- 
▼okicd. 

"  Hii  wonhip  in  his  ikmily  was  that  which  argued  him  a  true  child  of  Abraham ; 
and  bii  connsel  to  his  children  was  grave,  watchful,  useful,  savoury  and  very  memor- 
able. •  •  •  Meditation  daily  enriched  his  mind  with  the  dispositions  of  Heaven ; 
and  having  a  walk  ibr  that  purpose  in  his  orchard,  some  of  his  flock  that  saw  him 
constantly  taking  hu  turns  ia  that  walk,  with  hand  and  eye  and  soul  often  directed 
Ueavenward.  would  say,—'  There  does  our  dear  pastor  walk  with  God  every  day.' 

*'  Though  ne  spent  his  time  chiefly  in  his  study,  yet  he  would  sometimes  visit  his 
flock;  but  in  his  visit  he  made  conscience  of  entertaining  his  neighbours  with  no  dis- 
coane  bat  what  should  be  grave  and  wise  and  profltable:  and  sometimes  an  occasional 
rordletfkU  by  him,  hath  had  a  notable  etfcct.    Once,  particularly,  in  a  journey, 


worda  not  only  stilled  all  their  noise  for  the  present,  but  also  had  a  great  cflbct  aller- 
wanli  apon  some  of  the  company.  Indeed  his  conversation  preached  wherever  he 
was.  Bnt  in  the  pulpit  he  laboured  especially  to  approve  himself  a  preacher.  In  his 
preaching  his  design  waa  not  to  please  but  to  profit;  to  bring  forth,  not  tiigh  things,  but 
lit  things.  But  what  a  proper  and  usef^il  speaker  he  was,  wo  may  gather  A'om  what 
we  And  him,  when  a  writer." 


-«•- 


JOHN  WHEELWRIGHT. 

1636—1679. 

FROM  THE  REV.  RUFUS  W.  CLARK. 

PoRTSMonxn,  N.  II.,  Nov.  20,  1850. 
My  Desr  Sir.  It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  furnish  you,  in  accordanoe 
with  your  request,  a  sketch  of  the  Kcv.  John  Wheelwright,  from  whom  I 
hare  deacendcd  in  a  direct  line,  (being  of  the  seventh  generation  of  his 
descendftnts,)  and  who  participated  in  the  ordination  services  of  the  first  pas- 
tor of  the  church  over  which  I  am  now  settled. 

Very  truly  yours,  k.  W.  CLARK. 

John  Wbeslwbiqut  came  to  America  from  Lincolnshire,  England,  in 
the  year  1686.  He  was  born  of  highly  respectable  parents,  and  inherited 
considerable  real  estate,  which  he  held  during  his  life.  Being  a  youth  of 
briUiftnt  talents,  and  of  a  bold,  zealous  spirit,  he  received  a  liberal  education, 
and  subsequently  entered  the  Gospel  ministry.  Having  imbibed  a  di:«rclish 
for  the  forms  and  requisitions  of  the  Kstablished  Church,  he  joined  the 
Puritans,  and  thus  incurred  the  censure  of  Archbishop  Laud  and  his 
adherents  for  nonconformity. 

To  escape  persecution,  he  fled  to  this  country  ;  and  on  the  12th  of  Juno, 
1636,  he  and  his  wife  were  received  members  of  the  Boston  church,  of  which 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson  was  pastor,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cotton  teacher,  accord- 
ing to  the  distinction  which  prevailed  at  that  day. 

Mr.  Wheelwright,  having  secured  the  confidence  of  the  people  by  his 
piety  and  talents,  was  invited  to  take  charge  of  a  church,  which  was  a  branch 
of  the  Boston  ohnrch,  and  composed  of  persons  who  lived  at  Mount 
WollMton,  then  a  part  of  Boston,  now  Braintree.  He  was  much  beloved 
by  his  floek,  and  his  preaching  was  verj  generally  acceptable.     GioveT^ot 
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Winthrop,  soon  after  Mr.  Wheelwright's  arrival  in  Boston,  remarked  that 
•<  he  thought  reverently  of  Mr.  Wheelwright^s  goodness  and  abilities,  and 
oonld  be  content  to  live  under  his  ministry."  He  expressed  a  strong 
attachment  to  him,  and  greatly  honoured  the  gifts  and  graces  with  which  he 
was  endowed. 

Not  long  after  Mr.  Wheelwright's  settlement,  it  was  discovered  that  he 
differed  somewhat  from  Mr.  Wilson  in  his  theological  opinions ;  especially 
in  regard  to  justification  and  some  of  its  relations, — though  they  were  both 
Calvinists.  Mr.  Wheelwright,  being  of  an  ardent  and  somewhat  enthusi- 
astic temperament,  manifested  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  zeal  in  defending 
his  belief.  He  clung  with  great  tenacity  to  the  principles  of  the  Qeneva 
sehool,  and  yet  was  a  strong  advocate  for  freedom  of  religious  opinion. 

A  controversy,  however,  soon  arose  between  the  parties,  which  was 
attended  with  important  consequences.  The  excitement  was  increased  by 
the  zeal  of  Governor  Henry  Vane,  his  ardent  supporter,  and  Mr.  Wheel- 
wright's sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Anne  Hutchinson,  a  woman  who  was  universally 
acknowledged  to  possess  remarkable  talents.  Mrs.  Hutchinson  was  opposed 
to  the  clergy  for  what  she  deemed  their  intolerance  and  erroneous  opinions  ; 
but  what  they  believed  to  be  true  charity  and  the  defence  of  correct  princi- 
ples. Encouraged  by  Governor  Vane,  she  succeeded  in  gaining  over  to  her 
views,  men  of  learning,  members  of  the  General  Court,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  the  people. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  controversy,  the  Wheelwright  party  in  Bos- 
ton— ^though  not  in  the  Colony — was  in  the  ascendant ;  but  soon  the  ques- 
tions at  issue  became  of  the  highest  political  importance.  '^  Nearly  all  the 
clergy,"  says  an  historian,  **  clustered  together  under  Winthrop,  and 
selected  him  as  their  candidate  for  Governor ;  while  the  new  sectarians 
rallied  under  Vane.  The  whole  Colony  was  convulsed  with  the  contest. 
In  Boston,  and  its  environs,  the  tide  of  enthusiasm  rose  to  an  unprecedent- 
ed pitch.  The  nicest  shades  of  faith  were  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  throw 
the  whole  community  into  transports  or  broils."  The  most  subtle  points  in 
theology  were  discussed  with  the  greatest  show  of  learning,  and  in  too  many 
instances,  profound  doctrinal  disquisitions  took  the  place  of  practical 
religious  duties. 

The  followers  of  Mr.  Wheelwright  charged  their  opponents  with  being 
unsound  in  the  faith,  and  illiberal  and  unjust  in  their  conduct ;  while  their 
opponents  retorted  in  a  similar  tone  of  denunciation. 

On  account  of  fear  from  Indians,  dissensions  in  churches,  and  other 
adverse  circumstances,  the  General  Court  in  1636-37,  appointed  a  Fast,  and 
Mr.  Wheelwright  preached  in  the  Boston  church.  Under  the  circumstances, 
it  may  readily  be  conceived  that  it  was  extremely  improbable  that  he  should 
give  satisfaction  to  all  his  hearers.  Many  of  them  came  to  the  church  with 
their  minds  influenced  by  views  different  from  his,  and  feeling  bound  to 
oppose  whatever  in  his  opinion  and  practice  seemed  to  them  essentially 
injurious  to  Church  or  State.  The  discourse,  however,  was  highly  approved 
by  a  majority  of  the  audience.  But  Mr.  Winthrop,  Mr.  Wilson,  and  others, 
were  not  satisfied ;  and  the  cry  was  soon  raised  that  the  sermon  was  full  of 
treMonable  doctrines.  The  purpose  was  immediately  formed  to  call  Mr. 
Wheelwright  to  an  account,  and  the  elders  gave  the  opinion  that  *'  in  all 
■Qch  herems  of  diurch  members,  as  are  manifest  and  dangerous  to  the 
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StetCt  the  Court  mmy  proceed  to  try  and  condemn  without  waiting  for  the 
ehnit^" 

Though  the  elders  well  knew  that  the  Court,  according  to  their  law  and 
prmotice,  had  power  to  try  the  case,  as  involving  a  civil  offence,  they  were 
also  aware  that,  if  it  came  before  the  Boston  church,  Mr.  Wheelwright 
would  be  sustained,  as  a  large  majority  approved  of  the  sennon.  On  the 
principle  laid  down  by  the  elders,  the  General  Court,  at  an  adjourned  ses* 
sion,  tried  Mr.  Wheelwright,  and  pronounced  him  guilty  of  sedition  and 
oontempt ;  "for  that  the  Court  had  appointed  the  Fast  as  a  means  of 
reconciliation  of  differences,  and  he  purposely  set  himself  to  kindle  them.'* 

During  the  trial,  several  petitions  were  presented  in  favour  of  Mr.  Wheel* 
Wright,  and  were  signed  by  many  of  the  ])riucipal  inhabitants  of  Boston ; 
but  these  did  not  arrest  the  procecdiugH  of  the  Court — proceedings  which. 
Governor  Winthrop  says,  *^  were  carried  on  with  much  heat  of  contention 
between  the  opposite  parties."  A  protest  was  also  offered  by  Governor 
Vane  and  others  ;  but  the  .Court  refused  to  receive  it.  Such  was  the  desire 
of  the  authorities  that  Mr.  W^heehvright  might  have  time  to  consider  his 
poaition  more  fully,  and  might  see  it  as  they  did,  so  that  they  might  act 
together  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Commonwealth,  that  they  did  not  at  once 
paas  sentence  upon  him.  This  was  deferred  until  after  the  elections,  which 
were  near  at  hand. 

The  sermon  was  not  printed :  l>ut,  some  years  since,  the  original  MS.  was 
(bund,  and  it  is  now  in  the  archives  of  the  Massachusetts  ULstorieal  Society. 
It  contains  the  following  strain  of  exhortation: — **  Let  us  have  a  care  that 
we  do  show  ourselves  holy  in  all  manner  of  good  conversation,  both  in 
private  and  public.  Let  us  not  give  occasion  to  those  who  are  coming  on, 
or  are  manifestly  opposite  to  the  ways  of  grace,  to  suspect  the  way  of 
grace  :  let  us  carry  ourselves  so  that  they  may  be  ashamed  to  blame  us. 
Let  us  deal  uprightly  with  those  with  whom  we  have  occasion  to  deal,  and 
have  a  care  to  guide  our  families  and  to  i)erform  duties  that  belong  to  us  ; 
and  let  us  have  a  care  that  wo  give  not  occasion  to  say  that  we  are  libertines 
or  Antinomians.'*  There  are  other  sentences,  which  were  construed  by  the 
Legislature  as  of  a  more  partisan  cast,  and  calculated  to  disturb  the  public 


After  the  elections  had  taken  place,  an  effort  was  made  to  settle  the 
difficulties,  by  means  of  a  conference  of  churches  aud  a  synod.  But  this 
proving  unsuccessful,  Mr.  Wheelwright  and  his  friends  were  banished  in 
November,  1637.  The  Court  also  ordered  fifty-eight  inhabitants  of  Boston, 
m^  aeventeen  from  the  other  towns,  to  be  disarmed,  because  they  had 
gigned  a  petition  in  which  they  affirm  that  Mr.  Wheelwright  was  innocent, 
and  that  the  Court  had  condemned  the  truth  of  Christ. 

In  1638,  Mr.  Wheelwright,  with  a  company  of  friends,  fonued  a  settle- 
ment upon  the  banks  of  the  Piscataqua,  and  called  the  place  Exeter.  Here 
he  established  a  church  ;  and  his  influence  over  the  little  colony  was  of  a 
most  happy  and  useful  character.  By  means  of  his  superior  education, 
extensive  knowledge,  and  firm  resolution,  as  well  as  ardent  piety,  he  was 
enabled  to  promote  the  temporal  and  spiritual  interests  of  the  new  settle- 
ment. The  early  records  of  the  town  show  the  esteem  in  which  ho  was 
hdd  by  the  people,  and  their  gratitude  for  his  services  in  their  behalf. 

Mr.  Wheelwright  was  not  destined,  however,  to  remain  in  peace  in  hia 
new  abode.    After  a  residence  of  about  fire  years,  he  was  oUiged  lo\^w^ 
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Exeter ;  as  this,  witli  three  other  towns  in  New  Hampshire,  oame  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts,  and  he  was  still  indbposed  to  apologise 
to  the  authorities  thereof  for  the  cause  of  his  exclusion  from  them. 

Having  obtained  of  Ferdinand  Gorges  a  grant  of  land  in  Wells,  Maine, 
he  removed  to  that  place  in  1643.  There  he  gathered  a  church,  and  was 
much  beloved  and  esteemed  by  his  people.  In  December  of  the  same  year, 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  Governor  Winthrop,  and  acknowledged  that  his  remarks 
against  the  Rulers  of  Massachusetts  were  not  fully  justifiable,  and  that,  so 
£ur  as  they  had  an  evil  effect  on  those  of  erroneous  sentiments,  he  regretted 
them.  The  next  month,  the  government  there  granted  him  a  pass  of  safety 
to  and  from  Boston.  The  succeeding  May,  (1644,)  they  revoked  his  sen- 
tence of  banishment.  The  barrier  to  his  free  intercourse  with  friends,  in 
the  first  Colony  of  his  adoption,  being  thus  removed,  he  returned  about  the 
close  of  1646  to  Hampton.  He  remained  here  eight  years,  where  his 
ministry  was  very  successful. 

About  1654,  Mr.  Wheelwright  published  a  '*  Vindication  of  himself 
against  the  wrongs  done  him  by  Mr.  Welde  and  Mr.  Rutherford."  In 
this  vindication,  he  cites  the  following  declaration  made  by  Mr.  Cotton  : — 
**  I  do  conceive  and  profess  that  our  Brother  Wheelwright's  doctrine  it? 
according  to  God  in  the  points  controverted."  With  regard  to  this  matter, 
the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  at  their  session  of  May  3,  1654,  passed 
the  following: — *'  In  answer  to  the  petition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hampton, 
the  Court  doth  declare,  though  they  are  not  willing  to  recall  those  uncom- 
fortable differences,  that  formerly  passed  betwixt  this  Court  and  Mr. 
Wheelwright  concerning  matters  of  religion  and  practice,  nor  do  they  know 
what  Mr.  Rutherford  or  Mr.  Welde  hath  charged  him  with,  yet  they  judge 
meet  to  certify,  that  Mr.  Wheelwright  hath  long  since  given  such  satisfac- 
tion both  to  the  Court  and  Elders  generally,  that  he  is  now,  and  so  for  many 
years  hath  been,  an  officer  in  the  church  at  Hampton,  within  our  jurisdic- 
tion, and  that,  without  offence  to  any,  so  far  as  we  know,  and  as  we  are 
informed,  he  hath  been  a  useful  and  profitable  instrument  of  doing  much 
good  in  that  church."  He  also  received  from  the  General  Court  the  follow- 
ing declaration,  signed  by  the  Secretary,  August  24,  1654 : — "  Hearing  that 
Mr.  Wheelwright  is  by  Mr.  Rutherford  and  Mr.  Welde,  rendered  in  some 
books  printed  by  them  as  heretical  and  erroneous,  they  now  signify  that  Mr. 
Wheelwright  hath,  for  these  many  years,  approved  himself  a  sound,  ortho- 
dox and  profitable  minister  of  the  Gospel  among  these  Churches  of  Christ." 

After  Oliver  Cromwell  was  declared  Lord  Protector,  Mr.  Wheelwright 
returned  to  his  native  country,  where  he  was  received  by  the  Protector, 
who  was  his  early  friend  and  classmate,  with  much  favour.  He  was  in 
England  in  1658, — the  year  of  Cromwell's  decease.  While  in  company 
with  several  gentlemen,  Cromwell  remarked  to  them, — **  I  remember  the 
time  when  I  was  more  afraid  to  meet  Wheelwright  at  football,  than  I  have 
been  of  meeting  any  army  since  in  the  field." 

Upon  the  restoration  of  Charles  in  1660,  he  returned  to  America,  and 
settled  in  Salisbury,  N.  H.  He  succeeded  the  Rev.  William  Worcester, 
as  pastor  of  the  church  there,  and  was  highly  respected  for  his  orthodoxy, 
piety  and  fidelity.  He  died  on  the  15th  of  November,  1679,  being  the  oldest 
minister  of  the  Colony.  His  remains  were  deposited  in  the  old  burying 
ground  in  Salisbury,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  Newburyport  bridge. 
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lb.  Wheelwright  made  m  will,  May  25th,  1679,  and  gave  his  estate  in 
lihinelnahire,  England,  in  Maine  and  other  places,  to  his  son  Samud^  a 
0on-in-law,  and  aeveral  grandchildren.  His  son  Thomas  probably  died  pre- 
▼ioiis  to  1679.  He  settled  in  Kittery,  and  was  admitted  freeman  in  1652. 
One  of  his  daughters  married  Samuel  Maverick,  Esq.,  who  was  one  of  King 
Charles'  Commissioners,  sent  hither  in  1664,  with  Sir  Richard  Can*  and  two 
others.  Another  married  Edward  Rishworth,  who  was  Keprcsentative  for 
York  for  twelve  years,  a  Magistrate,  Recorder,  &c.  A  third  daughter 
married  the  Hon.  Thomas  Bradbury  of  Salisbury,  who  was  Representative 
from  that  place  for  seven  years,  Recorder  of  Norfolk  county,  &c.  The 
deaoendants  of  the  various  branches  of  the  family  are  scattered  over  the 
States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Maryland,  Virginia  and 
Georgia. 


NATHANIEL  ROGERS  * 

1636—1655. 

Nathaniel  Roqerb  was  bom  at  Haverhil,  in  Suffolk,  EngUnd,  in  the 
year  1598.  He  was  the  second  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Rogers  of  Dedham, 
and  a  descendant  of  the  martyr.  He  studied  at  the  Grammar  School  at 
Dedham,  till  he  was  nearly  fourteen  years  old,  and  was  tlicn  admitted  into 
Emanuel  College,  Cambridge.  Here  he  was  a  most  diligent  and  exao* 
student,  and  was  distinguished  by  his  acquisitions  in  the  various  branches 
of  academic  learning.  Under  the  instruction  of  his  excellent  parents,  he 
became  early  impressed  by  the  great  truths  of  religion,  and  resolved  to 
derote  himself  to  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  related  of  him  that,  in 
the  hurry  of  business,  he  went  out  one  morning  from  home,  without  attend- 
ing to  his  usual  private  devotions,  and  that  he  was  subjected  to  a  serious 
injury  from  the  stumbling  and  falling  of  his  horse.  He  recognised  in  the 
circnmstance  an  admonition  which  he  ever  afterwards  heeded,  not  to  allow 
any  worldly  engagements  to  interfere  with  his  accustomed  attendance  on 
the  duties  of  the  closet. 

Mr.  Rogers,  having  completed  his  course  at  the  University,  gave  the  first 
■peeimen  of  his  ministerial  abilities,  in  the  capacity  of  domestic  chaplun  to 
a  person  of  rank.  After  continuing  in  this  situation  about  two  years,  he 
beeame  assistant  to  Dr.  Barkham,  the  minister  of  a  large  congregation  at 
Booking  in  Essex.  As  the  Doctor's  ecclesiastical  sympathies  were  known 
to  be  with  the  views  and  measures  of  Bishop  Land,  it  was  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise to  many  that  he  should  have  employed,  as  a  curate,  a  son  of  one  of  the 
most  noted  of  the  Puritans.  Mr.  Rogers  was  greatly  beloved  by  the  people. 
many  of  whom  fully  appreciated  his  earnest  and  self-denying  labours  ;  and 
though  the  Doctor  evinced  little  liberality  towards  him  in  a  pecuniary  way, 
while  yet  he  treated  him  with  general  civility,  the  people,  by  their  private 
contributions,  cheerfully  made  out  for  him  an  adequate  support. 

•  MMher'sMsc-f  III.— Biook'iLlTw,  III.— FelffHiitoiy  of  Ipswich.— FMm«t>*Q«n.^«t.— 
Wk^'u  and  Allen  i  VAag.  Dwi.—Yoang'K  Oum. 
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He  BeeiDB  originallj  to  hrnve  been  but  little  embarrassed  in  conforming 
to  the  ceremonies  of  the  Established  Church  of  England  ;  but  his  scruples 
were  much  increased  by  a  conference  which  he  had  on  the  subject  with 
Thomas  Hooker,  who  was  at  that  time  lecturer  at  Chelmsford.  Shortly 
after  this,  Dr.  Barkham  having  noticed  that  Mr.  Rogers  left  off  the  surplice, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  officiating  at  the  funeral  of  some  distinguished  individ- 
ual, expressed  his  dissatisfaction  by  giving  him  leave  to  find  another  field 
of  labour. 

Having  remained  at  Booking  about  five  years,  he  was  presented  to  the 
living  in  Assington,  Suffolk,  where,  by  the  favour  of  the  Bishop  of  Nor- 
wich, he  was  suffered  to  continue  in  quietude  five  years  more.  Here  his 
ministry  commandod  great  attention,  and  was  apparently  attended  with  an 
uncommon  blessing.  Persons  of  all  classes,  not  only  from  the  town  but 
the  surrounding  country,  thronged  to  hear  him,  so  that  his  church  was  cod- 
stantly  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity.  It  became  evident  to  him,  however, 
that  he  coidd  not  much  longer  retain  the  position  which  he  held ;  and  he 
therefore,  in  anticipation  of  coming  evil,  resigned  his  living  into  the  hands 
of  his  patron,  and  determined  to  migrate  to  New  England. 

Mr.  Rogers  had,  previous  to  this  time,  married  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Robert 
Crane  of  Coggeshall, — a  gentleman  of  large  property,  who  would  gladly  have 
maintained  him  and  his  family,  if  he  would  have  remained  in  England,  and 
yet  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  oppose  his  removal.  He  accordingly  embarked 
with  his  family  for  New  England,  June  1,  1636  ;  but  the  vessel  did  not 
cast  anchor  in  Massachusetts  Bay  until  the  16th  of  November.  Before 
their  arrival  they  had  become  well  nigh  discouraged,  and  had  begun  even 
to  agitate  the  question  whether  they  should  not  return  to  England ;  but, 
having  kept  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  in  reference  to  it,  they  were  quick- 
ly relieved  by  the  return  of  good  weather  and  favourable  winds,  and  were 
(Portly  after  safely  landed  in  port.  Mr.  Ralph  Partridge,  another  Puritan 
minister,  came  in  the  same  ship  with  Mr.  Rogers. 

The  year  after  his  arrival,  Mr.  Rogers  was  a  member  of  the  Synod  that 
met  at  Cambridge,  with  a  view  to  suppress  the  famous  Antinomian  contro- 
versy. He  was  first  invited  to  settle  at  Dorchester  ;  but,  as  those  who  had 
come  with  him  from  England,  could  not  be  accommodated  there,  he  went 
with  them  to  Ipswich,  where  he  was  ordained  as  pastor,  February  20, 1638, — 
the  sermon  on  the  occasion  being  preached  by  himself,  from  II.  Cor.  ii.,  16 : 
— *' a  sermon,"  says  Cotton  Mather,  "so  copious,  judicious,  accurate  and 
elegant,  that  it  struck  the  hearers  with  admiration."  John  Norton  was 
ordained,  at  the  same  time,  as  teacher,  having  previously  ministered  in  that 
oapaoity  in  connection  with  Mr.  Ward. 

For  more  than  a  doien  years,  Mr.  Rogers  laboured  in  harmony  with  his 
ooUeague,  and  much  to  the  acceptance  of  his  congregation.  His  health, 
however,  was  far  from  being  firm,  and  he  had  frequent  turns  of  raising 
blood,  in  which  he  used  to  comfort  himself  by  saying  with  another,  that 
••though  he  should  spit  out  his  own  blood,  by  which  his  life  was -to  be 
maintained,  yet  he  should  never  lose  the  benefits  of  Christ's  blood,  by 
wUoh  he  was  redeemed."  He  was  subject  also  to  severe  fits  of  hypocon- 
drim^  daring  one  of  which,  hb  friend  John  Cotton  thus  addressed  him  in  a 
letter  :— 

**  I  bton  the  Lord  with  you,  who  supporteth  your  feeble  bodv,  to  do  Him  service, 
MMd  meanwhlh  periMeth  the  power  of  his  grace  in  your  weakaess.    You  know  who 
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id  it,  'Unmortifled  strength  postcth  hard  to  Hell,  hut  Banctifled  weakness  crcopeth 
(kit  to  Heaven.'  Let  not  your  spirit  faint,  though  your  hody  do.  Your  soul  is  pre- 
dont  In  God's  sight;  your  hairs  are  numbered;  and  the  number  and  mcasuru  ui'  your 
ftinting  fits  and  wearisome  nights  are  weiglicd  and  limited  by  liis  hand,  who  hath 
given  you  his  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  take  upon  Him  your  infirmities  and  bear  your 
sicknesses." 

About  two  yean  before  the  death  of  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Nortou,  his  col- 
leftgue,  waH  invited  to  the  pustoral  charge  of  a  church  in  Boston.  This  was 
the  origin  of  no  inconsiderable  uneasiness  at  Ipswich,  and  of  a  severe  trial 
to  Mr.  Rogers,  as  ho  was  suspected  by  some  of  not  being  sufficiently  active 
to  retain  his  colleague.  Though  he  was  not,  at  this  time,  far  advanced  in 
jears,  yet  he  was  fu.<t  sinking  under  bodily  infirmities.  He  had  been,  during 
a  great  part  of  his  life,  given  to  the  excessive  use  of  tobacco  ;  and,  having 
become  convinced  that  the  habit  was  not  only  injurious  to  his  physical  con- 
stitution, but  beneath  the  dignity  of  his  Christian  and  ministerial  character, 
ho  undertook  to  abstain  from  it  altogether.  About  the  time  that  he  made 
this  change,  he  was  seized  with  a  sort  of  epidemic  cough,  which,  though  not 
at  firat  of  a  threatening  character,  soon  reached  a  fatal  termination.  One  of 
Ufl  last  acts  was  to  bless  the  three  children  of  his  dauglitcr,  who  had 
evinced  towards  him  the  most  tender  and  dutiful  affection.  In  hi;^  dying 
moments,  he  enjoyed  the  utmost  peace,  and  exclaimed  in  joyful  submission, 
with  nearly  his  last  breath, — **  My  times  are  in  thy  hands."  Lie  died  July 
8,  1655,  aged  fifty-seven  years.  His  estate  in  Old  and  New  England 
amounted  to  twelve  hundred  pounds.  His  wife,  Margaret,  died  January  t^H, 
1656.  He  left  five  sons  and  one  daughter.  His  eldest  son,  John^  was 
afterwards  President  of  Harvard  College.  His  daughter  was  married  to 
the  Rev.  William  Hubbard. 

Mr.  Rogers*  only  publication  is  a  Letter  to  the  Honourable  House  of 
Commons  at  Westminster,  on  the  subject  of  Reformation,  bearing  date 
1648.  He  left  in  MS.  a  Vindication,  in  Latin,  of  the  Congregational 
Gknroh  government,  from  which  Cotton  Mather  has  preserved  a  considerable 
extract.  The  reason  given  for  his  not  having  published  any  of  his  dis- 
courses is,  that  his  health  would  not  allow  him  to  bestow  upon  them  the 
labour  which  was  necessary  to  give  them  the  finish  which  his  exquisite  taste 
demanded.  He  is  known  to  have  kept  a  diary  ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been 
entirely  for  his  own  benefit ;  and  his  friends  to  whom  he  entrusted 'it,  in 
obedience  to  his  express  injunction,  committed  it  to  the  flames. 

Cotton  Mather  says  of  Mr.  Rogers, — 

"  He  might  lie  compared  with  the  very  hest  of  the  true  ministers  which  made  the 
beat  days  of  New  England." 

Hubbard,  his  son-in-law,  the  Historian,  says, — 

"  He  had  eminent  learning,  singular  piety  and  holy  zeal.  His  auditory  were  bis 
epistle,  seen  and  read  of  all  that  knew  him." 

Vol.  I.  12 
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RALPH  PARTRIDGE  * 

1636—1658. 

Kalph  Pabtbidgs  was  born  and  edncated  in  England,  and  was,  for 
gome  time,  a  minister  of  the  Established  Church.  In  consequence  of  the 
troubles  which  his  nonconformity  brought  upon  him,  he  determined  to  seek 
a  refuge  in  Now  England,  and  accordingly  embarked  for  Boston,  where  he 
arrived  on  the  17th  of  November,  1636.  He  had  a  very  boisterous  passage, 
and  the  vessel  became  short  of  provisions. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival,  he  went  to  Duxbury,  at  the  invitation  of  the 
church  in  that  place,  and  was  admitted  a  freeman  there,  on  the  6th  of  March, 
1637.  The  same  year,  he  received  a  grant  of  forty  acres  bi  land,  and 
shortly  after  purchased  a  house. 

In  1648,  he  was  appointed,  with  Richard  Mather  and  John  Cotton,  to 
prepare  a  model  of  Church  government  for  the  consideration  of  the  Synod 
at  Cainbridge.  Cotton  Mather  says  of  him,  that,  **  in  the  opinion  of  that 
Beverend  Assembly,  this  person  did  not  come  far  behind  the  first  three,  for 
some  of  his  accomplishments." 

He  enjoyed,  for  the  most  part,  vigorous  health,  and  was  little  interrupted 
in  his  labours  by  bodily  indisposition,  during  a  ministry  of  about  forty  years. 
He  died  at  an  advanced  age,  in  the  year  1658.  His  wife  survived  him. 
His  daughter  Elizabeth  married  the  Rev.  Thomas  Thacher  who  was  first  set- 
tled at  Weymouth,  and  was  afterwards  installed  first  pastor  of  the  Old  South 
Church,  Boston.  To  this  daughter  he  gave  all  his  landed  property,  both  in 
Old  and  New  England,  and,  after  her  decease,  to  her  second  son,  Ralph 
Thacher,  who  was  settled  over  the  church  at  Martha's  Vineyard  in  1697. 
His  daughter  Mary  married  John  Marshall  in  England. 

Morton,  who  was  his  contemporary,  writes  thus  concerning  him : — 

''His  pions  and  blameless  life  became  very  advantageous -to  his  doctrine;  he  was 
much  honoured  and  loved  by  all  that  conversed  with  him.  He  was  of  a  sound  and 
solid  judgment  in  the  main  truths  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  very  able  in  his  disputation  to 
defend  them ;  he  was  very  singular  in  this,  that,  notwithstanding  the  paucity  and 
poverty  of  his  flock,  he  continued  in  his  work  amongst  them  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He 
wont  to  his  grave  in  peace,  as  a  shock  of  corn  Ailly  ripe,  and  was  honourably  buried  at 
Duxbury." 

Cotton  Mather  says : — 

• 

"  This  Partridge  had  not  only  the  innocency  of  the  Dove,  conspicuous  in  his  blame- 
lets  and  pious  life,  which  made  him  very  acceptable  in  his  conversation ;  but  also  the 
loftiness  of  an  Eagle,  in  the  great  soar  of  his  intellectual  abilities.  There  are  some 
interpreters  who,  understanding  church  officers  by  the  litfing  crexitures^  in  the  fourth 
chapter  of  the  Apocalypse,  will  have  the  teacher  to  be  intended  by  the  Eagle  there,  for 
hb  quick  insight  into  remote  and  hidden  things.  The  church  in  Duxbury  had  such  an 
Eagle  in  their  Partridge^  when  they  enjoyed  such  a  teacher. 

'VThere  was  one  singular  instance  of  a  weaned  spirit,  whereby  he  signalized  himself 
unto  the  Churches  of  God.  That  was  this:  there  was  a  time  when  most  of  the  minis- 
ters in  the  Colony  of  Plymouth  left  the  Colony,  upon  the  discouragement  which  the 
want  of  a  competent  maintenance  among  the  needy  and  froward  inhabitants  gave  unto 
them.  Nevertheless  Mr.  Partridge  was,  notwithstanding  the  paucity  and  the  poverty 
of  his  congregation,  so  afraid  of  being  any  thing  that  looked  like  a  bird  wandering 
from  his  nest,  that  he  remained  with  his  poor  people,  till  betook  wing  to  become  a  bird 
of  Paradise,  along  with  the  winged  seraphim  of  Heaven." 

» Aook'#  Uwm,  in.— Tnnfor>B  History  of  Duxbury.— Felt's  Eod.  Hist.  N.  E.,  I. 
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JOHN  HIGGINSON  ♦ 

1636—1708. 

John  Hioginson  was  the  son  of  the  llev.  Francis  Higginson  and  Ann 
his  wife,  and  was  born  at  Clajbrook,  England,  on  the  6th  of  August,  1616. 
H^  came  with  his  parents  to  New  England  in  16:20,  and  joined  the  church 
in  Salem,  of  which  his  father  was  **  teacher,"  when  he  was  but  thirteen 
years  of  age.  After  his  father's  death,  he  was  assisted  in  his  education  by 
the  ministers  and  magistrates  of  the  Colony, — a  favour  for  which,  in  after 
life,  he  often  expressed  the  warmest  gratitude.  He  was  chaplain  of  the 
Fort  at  Saybrook  in  1636,  and  continued  there  about  four  years  ;  in  1639, 
we  find  his  name  as  witness  to  the  articles  of  agreement  between  the 
settlers  at  Guilford,  Connecticut,  and  the  Indians,  concerning  the  lands 
which  were  then  purchased.  In  1641,  he  was  engaged  as  the  teacher  of  a 
school  at  Hartford,  and  at  the  same  time  continued  his  theological  studies 
under  the  direction  of  the  llev.  Thomas  Hooker.  Having  been  thus  occu- 
pied for  about  two  years,  he  removed  to  Guilford  in  1643,  where  he  was 
employed  as  assistant  to  the  Kcv.  Henry  Whitfield,  whose  daughter  he 
married.  In  1647,  he  transcribed  nearly  two  hundred  of  the  sermons  of 
hia  friend  and  benefactor,  Mr.  Hooker,  who  had  then  recently  died ;  and 
about  half  of  them  were  afterwards  published  in  England. 

After  Mr.  Whitfield  returned  to  England  in  1651,  Mr.  Higginson  remain- 
ed in  sole  charge  of  the  church  at  Guilford  until  1()59,  when  he  took  leave 
of  them,  with  the  intention  of  returning  to  his  native  country.  The  vessel 
in  which  he  had  taken  passage  for  England,  put  into  ^alem  harbour,  in 
stress  of  weather  ;  and,  as  the  church  there  was  in  want  of  a  minister,  they 
made  proposals  to  him  which  issued  in  an  engagement,  on  his  part,  to 
remain  and  preach  for  them  a  year.  Before  this  time  had  expired,  he 
received  an  invitation  to  become  their  pastor.  He  accepted  it,  and  was 
ordained  in  August,  1660.  At  his  ordination,  the  hands  of  the  deacons 
and  one  of  the  brethren  were  imposed,  in  the  presence  of  the  neighbouring 
churches  and  elders.  Mr.  Norton  of  Boston  gave  the  Bight  Hand  of  Fel- 
lowship. Mr.  Higginson  continued  in  the  pastoral  relation  to  this  church 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  9th  of  December,  1708,  at  the  age 
of  ninety-two.     He  had  been  in  the  ministry  seventy-two  years. 

Mr.  Higginson  engaged  with  no  inconsiderable  zeal  in  the  famous  contro- 
Tersy  with  the  Quakers.  He  regarded  their  religious  opinions  and  practices  as 
dangerous  to  both  Church  and  State  ;  and  hence  he  did  not  hesitate  to  recom- 
mend the  excommunication  from  the  church  of  such  nicnibcrs  as  had  joined 
tbem.  It  is  said,  however,  that  he  subsequently  rcjrrettcd  tlic  warmth  of  his 
seal  on  this  subject.  In  respect  to  the  witchcraft  delusion,  lie  si  cms  to  have 
stood  neutral,  with  the  single  exception  that  he  concurred  with  Mr.  Nuye8,1 

•Kather*!  Mas.,  III.— Man.  U"*.  Coll,  VI.— FeU'»  Annate  of  Salem —L'pham's  Second 
Gtntary  Leolore.— Yoang'i  Chron.— Felt's  Eocl.  Hist.  N.  £.»  I. 

t  Nicholas  Notei,  the  ion  of  Nicholaa  Noyca,  and  the  nephew  of  the  IWv.  JamM  Noyca,  wm 
ban  at  Newbuir,  Deeember  22,  IM7,  wai  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1 0«7 ;  preacbetl  thirteen 
I  at  Uaddam,  Conn. ;  waa  ordained  at  Palem,  November  14,  ISWJ;  and  died  on  the  IJth  oT 
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his  colleague,   in  the  excommunication  of  a  person  who  ha(^  been  charged 

with  being  under  this  Satanic  influence. 

Mr.  Higginson  was  regarded  as  a  person  of  excellent  judgment,  and  hui 

opinions  generally  had  great  weight.     An  agent  from  England,  supposed  to 

be  Edward  Bandolph,  wrote  home,  about  1677,  that  Mr.  H.  was  one  of  the 

three  most  popular  divines  in  New  England.     John  Dun  ton*  visited  him  in 

1696,  and  writes  thus  concerning  him  : — 

"  All  men  look  to  him  as  a  common  father,  and  old  age  for  his  sake  is  a  reverend 
thing;  he  is  eminent  for  all  the  graces  that  adorn  a  minister;  his  very  presence  puu 
victt  out  of  countenance;  his  conversation  is  a  glimpse  of  Heaven." 

Cotton  Mather  says  of  Mr.  H,  (1696), — 

"  This  good  old  man  is  yet  alive ;  and  he  that  fVom  a  child  knew  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
does,  at  those  years  wherein  men  arc  to  be  twice  children,  continue  preaching  them 
with  such  a  manly,  pertinent,  judicious  vigour,  and  with  so  little  decay  of  his  intel- 
lectual abilities,  as  is  indeed  a  matter  of  just  admiration." 

Mr.  Higginson's  first  wife  died  before  1678 ;  for  in  that  year  he  was 
married  to  Mary  -• ,  a  widow  of  Boston,  who  died  March  9,  1709,  leav- 
ing two  daughters,  one  of  whom  was  married  to  Jeremy  Dummer.  t  By 
his  first  marriage,  Mr.  Higginson  had  seven  children.  Of  these,  John  was 
of  the  Governor's  council,  and  lived  in  Salem.  Nathaniel  was  bom  at 
Ooilford,  October  11,  1652 ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1670 ; 
went  to  England  in  1674 ;  and  was  with  Lord  Wharton  about  seven  years, 
MB  steward  and  tutor  to  his  children.  He  was  employed  in  the  mint  of  the 
Tower  in  1681 ;  and  in  1683  went  in  the  East  India  Company's  service  to 
Fort  St.  George,  East  Indies ;  was  member  and  Secretary  of  the  Council, 
and  afterwards  Governor  of  the  Factory  at  said  Fort.  He  married  Elizabeth 
Biohardsin  1692 ;  returned  to  England  with  his  wife  and  four  children  in  1700 ; 
and  established  himself  as  a  merchant  in  London,  where  he  died  in  1708. 
Thomas  went  to  England,  learned  the  goldsmith's  trade,  came  home, 
embarked  for  Arabia,  and  was  never  afterwards  heard  of.  Francis  went  to 
his  uncle,  at  Kirby  Stevens  in  England,  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  and  died  of  small  pox  in  London,  aged  twenty-four.  Henry 
was  brought  up  a  merchant,  went  to  Barbadoes  as  Factor,  and  there  died  of 
small  pox,  1685.  ' 

Mr.  Higginson  published  the  following  works : — An  Election  Sermon, 
1663.  Our  dying  Saviour's  legacy  of  peace  to  his  disciples  in  a  troublesome 
world,  with  a  Discourse  on  the  duty  of  Christians  to  be  witnesses  unto 
Christ,  unto  which  b  added  some  help  to  self-examination,  1686.  An  Attest- 
ation to  Dr.  Mather's  Magnalia,  prefixed  to  that  work,  1697.     A  Sermon 

*  John  Duxton  was  an  extensive  bookseller  in  London,  but  oame  to  this  country  in  March, 
1686,  for  the  doable  purpose  of  selling  books  and  ooUeoting  debts.  He  remained  here  eight 
BumUis,  and  formed  an  extensive  aoqnaiDtance,  partioularlj  with  the  prominent  clergymen  of  the 
Cimntfy.  In  1705,  he  published  in  London  "  The  Life  and  Errors  of  John  Dunton;"  in  which  he 
gives  anamusine  account  of  his  visit  to  New  England,  and  describes  many  of  the  people  whom  he 
■ftw  there.  In  nis  will  he  directed  his  burial  to  be  *Uhe  seventh  day  after  his  death,  and  not 
before,"  lost  he  should  come  to  life,  as  his  mother  had  done,  on  the  day  appointed  for  herfuneraL 
He  died  about  1725. 

t  JsRBMT  DuvvKR  was  a  native  of  Boston ;  was  graduated  with  the  most  brilliant  reputation  at 
Harvard  College,  in  1609;  afterwards  went  to  Europe  and  spent  several  years  at  the  Univcnrsity 
of  Utrecht,  where  he  studied  theology  and  roceived  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy ;  returned 
to  this  oountiry,  and  finding  no  prospect  of  any  oongenial  emplovment  here,  went  to  England  where 
he  devoted  himself  to  poliUcs,  and  wrote  an  admirable  pamphlet  in  defence  of  the  New  iCwgiajM^ 
Gharten.  He  was  i^mointed  agent  for  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  in  17 Id,  in  which  capaeitiy 
he  served  till  his  dismission  in  1721.  He  became  intimate  with  Lord  Bolingbroke,  and  aoopted 
both  his  politieal  and  religioas  principles ;  the  former  of  which  he  subsequently  abandoned,  though 
ha  adhered  to  the  latUr,  and  is  supposed  to  have  died  an  infidel.  Ue  published  several  works  which 
eriaoegnmi  UUent  Bod  Imrnhig.    He  died  at  PlaiUm,  on  the  19th  of  Bfay,  1739. 
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entitled  "New  England V  duty  and  interest  to  bo  an  habitation  of  justice 
and  holiness,"  1698.  A  Testimony  to  the  order  of  the  Gospel  in  the 
churches  of  New  England,  with  Mr.  Hubbard,  1701.  An  Epistle  to  the 
reader,  prefixed  to  Hale^s  Inquiry  into  the  nature  of  Witchcraft,  1702. 
A  Pre£Eice  to  Thomas  Allen's  Invitation  to  Thirsty  Sinners,  1708.  The 
deplorable  state  of  New  England,  1708. 


■^«> 


JOHN  DAVENPORT.* 

1637—1672. 

John  Davenport  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Coventry,  England,  in  the 
year  1507.  His  parents  were  worthy  and  respectable  persons,  and  his 
father  was  at  one  time  Mayor  of  the  city  in  which  he  resided.  His  mother 
died  shortly  after  his  birth,  though  not  till  she  had  devoted  him  to  the 
serrice  of  the  sanctuary.  At  the  ago  of  fourteen,  he  had  made  great  pro- 
ficiency in  his  studies ;  and  he  was,  at  that  time,  (IGll,)  admitted  to 
Braaen-nose  College,  Oxford.  Here  he  remained  about  five  years ;  and 
then,  having  taken  the  degree  of  B.  A.,  he  left  the  University,  and  entered 
nn  the  active  duties  of  the  ministry,  though  he  was  only  nineteen  years  of 

■ge. 

Having  officiated,  for  a  short  time,  as  chaplain  at  Hilton  Castle,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Durham,  he  was  called  to  London,  where  he  laboured 
first  as  assistant  to  another  clergyman,  but  soon  after  became  the  minister 
of  St.  Stephen's  Church,  Coleman.street.  Hero  he  acquired  great  celebrity, 
not  only  by  his  high  accomplishments  as  a  preacher,  but  by  a  most  laborious 
discharge  of  his  pastoral  duties ;  especially  by  remaining  in  the  city  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  plague,  and,  regardless  of  personal  danger,  minister- 
ing indiscriminately  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  all  classes. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  amount  of  labour  incident  to  his  charge  as  a 
minuter,  he  did  not,  at  any  time,  intermit  his  more  general  studies  ;  and  in 
1625  he  went  to  Oxford,  and  having  passed  the  customary  trials  with  much 
approbation,  received  at  the  same  time  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and 
Bachelor  of  Divinity. 

About  the  year  1626,  there  was  an  association  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  able  ministers  for  destitute  congregations.  With  a  view  to  accom- 
plish their  end,  a  fund  was  raised  by  voluntary  contribution,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  as  many  **  lay  impropriations,*'  (that  is,  tithes  which,  by  a  gross 
abuse,  had  become  the  property  of  laymen,)  as  possible  ;  and  the  income  of 
these  it  was  proposed  to  expend  for  the  support  of  preachers  or  lecturers  in 
those  churches  which  were  either,  not  at  all,  or  very  inadequately,  supplied. 
Mr.  Davenport,  with  a  number  of  other  distinguished  clergymen,  and  several 
laymen  of  note,  among  whom  was  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Loudon,  engaged 
eftrnestly  in  this  enterprise  ;  but  Bishop  Laud,  regarding  the  movement  as 
favonrable  to  the  cause  of  nonconformity,  caused  the  trustees  who  conduct- 
ed the  business,   or,  as   they  were  called,  the  "  feoffors  in  trust,"  to  be 

•  Woodi  Aih«iUB  OzoD.— Mather*!  Mag,  III.— Brook's  Lives,  III.— TmmbfaU'i  Conn.,  I.- 
EaMUiiniil  Maa.^Winthrop'i  N.  E.— Holmes'  Am.  Ann.— Stiles'  Judges.— AU«d:i  ^^. 
MiU^BMon*!  Hiitoriea]  Dkeoanet, 
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before  the  Court  of  Exchequer.  They  were  twelre  in  number, 
and  Mr.  Davenport  was  one  of  them :  the  Court  pronounced  the  whole  pro- 
cedure illegal,  and  confiscated  the  money  to  the  ling's  use. 

In  the  year  1631,  Mr.  Davenport  was  summoned  before  Bishop  Laud, 
and  was  subjected  to  trouble  and  expense  on  account  of  his  Puritan  princi- 
ples. But  up  to  this  time  he  had  been  a  conformist ;  not  because  he  was 
satisfied  with  the  state  of  things  in  the  Established  Church,  but  because, 
all  things  considered,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  remain  in  it.  Having  heard 
that  John  Cotton  had  resigned  his  charge  in  Boston,  England,  with  a  view 
of  making  his  escape  to  America,  he  sought  an  interview  with  him,  in 
order,  if  possible,  to  induce  him  to  change  his  purpose.  But  the  result 
was,  that  Mr.  Cotton,  instead  of  being  convinced  that  he  was  taking  a  false 
step,  succeeded  in  convincing  Mr.  Davenport  that  he  had  better  follow  his 
example,  at  least  so  far  as  to  withdraw  from  the  Established  Church. 

Being  now  an  avowed  nonconformist,  Mr.  Davenport  became  specially 
obnoxious  to  his  Diocesan,  and  felt  himself  in  jeopardy  while  he  remained 
within  his  reach.  But  he  was  the  minister  of  a  congregation  between  whom 
and  himself  there  existed  a  strong  attachment ;  and  he  could  not  consent 
to  force  a  disruption  of  the  tie  that  bound  him  to  them.  He  accordingly 
convened  the  principal  members  of  the  church,  and  while  he  stated  to  them 
the  circumstances  which  seemed  to  render  it  necessary  to  hb  safety  that  he 
should  leave  the  country,  he  acknowledged  their  claim  upon  his  services, 
and  declared  himself  willing  to  remain  and  incur  all  the  consequent  hazard, 
if  they  desired  it.  The  result  was,  that  they  released  him  from  all  obliga- 
tion to  them,  and  accepted  his  resignation  with  great  sorrow. 

Having  remained  in  England  long  enough  to  excite  the  vigilance  of  some 
of  Bishop  Laud's  officials  in  respect  to  him,  he  betook  himself  to  Holland 
in  the  latter  part  of  1683.  On  his  arrival  there,  he  became  a  colleague 
with  the  B.ev.  John  Paget,  for  many  years  pastor  of  an  English  church  at 
Amsterdam  ;  but,  as  he  soon  withstood  the  promiscuous  baptism  of  children, 
which  was  practised  in  Holland,  he  became  engaged  in  a  controversy  on  the 
subject,  which,  in  about  two  years,  obliged  him  to  desist  from  his  public 
ministry.  Having  resigned  his  charge  in  1635,  he  opened  a  Catechetical 
exercise  at  his  own  lodgings,  which  was  held  every  Sabbath  evening,  after 
the  public  services  in  the  churches  were  over.  This,  however,  was  found 
to  be  ofifensive  to  the  opposite  party,  and  in  a  short  time  he  left  Holland 
and  returned  to  London. 

Mr.  Davenport  had  long  been  a  zealous  friend  to  New  England.  He  had 
exerted  an  important  influence  in  obtaining  the  patent  of  the  Massachusetts 
Colony ;  and  had  contributed  both  time  and  money  in  aid  of  the  new  plan- 
tation, before  his  departure  to  Holland.  This  now  seemed  to  him  the  only 
field  on  which  he  could  successfully  carry  out  his  ideas  of  ecclesiastical 
reform ;  and  being  greatly  encouraged  by  a  letter  which  he  received  about 
this  time  from  Mr.  Cotton,  he  soon  came  to  the  determination  of  migrating 
to  this  Western  world.  Accordingly,  having  made  the  requisite  prepara- 
tions for  his  voyage,  he  embarked  in  the  ship  Hector,  and  arrived  at  Boston 
on  the  26th  of  June,  1637.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  considerable  band 
of  colonbts,  among  whom  were  his  very  intimate  friend,  Theophilus  Eaton, 
and  Eaton's  son-in-law,  Edward  Hopkins,  both  of  whom  became  much 
distiDgaiBhed  in  dvil  life. 
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Mr.  DaTenport  received  a  hearty  welcome  from  Mr.  Cotton  and  his 
•Mociates,  who  justly  regarded  him  as  an  important  auxiliary  in  sustaining 
the  interests  of  religion  here.  He  found  the  country  in  a  state  of  groat 
agitation,  on  account  of  the  Antinomian  and  Famiiistic  notions  then  so 
extensively  prevalent ;  and  he  had  an  important  agency  in  settling  that  per- 
ilous controversy.  lie  was  a  memher  of  the  famous  Synod  of  Cambridge, 
and,  at  the  close  of  its  sessions,  he  announced  the  result  in  a  sermon  from 
Phil.  III.,  16 ;  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  '*  showed  the  occasion  of  differ- 
ences among  Christians,  and,  with  much  wisdom  and  sound  argument, 
persuaded  the  people  to  unity." 

On  the  30th  of  March,  1638,  Mr.  Davenport,  with  a  goodly  number  of 
the  families  who  had  come  with  him,  sailed  from  Boston  to  Quinipiac,  to 
which  they  afterwards  gave  the  name  of  New  Haven.  Both  Mr.  Davenport 
and  Mr.  Eaton  had  previously  visited  this  place,  and  were  greatly  struck 
with  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  country  ;  and,  as  that  region  was  not 
indnded  in  the  limits  of  any  patent  already  given,  they  hoped  that  a  resi- 
dence there  would  put  them  out  of  the  range  of  the  authority  of  any 
Governor  General.  And  it  is  not  improbable  that  one  motive  that  influenced 
them  in  their  removal,  was,  that  they  might  frame  their  church  and  common- 
wealth in  their  own  way,  and  on  a  model  that  scorned  to  them  more  scriptural 
than  any  other.  This  company  of  pilgrims  reached  their  destined  home 
(Quinipiac)  on  the  14th  of  April,  Mr.  Davenport  being  then  forty-one  years 
of  ago.  The  next  day,  which  was  the  Sabbath,  the  armed  men,  with  their 
wives  and  children,  assembled  at  beat  of  drum,  under  a  spreading  oak,  to 
engage  in  the  duty  of  religious  worship.  Mr.  D.  preached  from  Math,  iv., 
1;  and  his  subject  was  '*The  temptations  of  the  wilderness.** 

On  the  4th  of  June,  1639,  the  preparatory  steps  having  been  taken,  '*all 
the  free  planters  "  met  in  a  barn  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  civil  govern- 
ment ;  and  Mr.  D.  preached  on  the  occasion  from  Proverbs  ix.,  1.  On  the 
22d  of  August  following,  the  church  was  constituted,  and  Mr.  D.  shortly 
after  was  chosen  pastor.  He  was  set  apart  by  the  im])osition  of  the  hands 
of  two  or  three  lay  brethren,  though  Mr.  Hooker  and  Mr.  iStone  of  Hartford 
were  both  present,  and  one  of  them  offered  the  prayer.  This  ceremony  was 
not  intended  to  imply  any  doubt  of  the  validity  of  Episcopal  ordination, 
which  Mr.  D.  had  already  received,  but  was  a  mere  recognition  of  his  liaving 
become  the  pastor  of  that  particular  church.  From  tliis  period,  he  lived  in 
great  quietude  and  usefulness  for  many  years.  It  wa.s  a  source  of  much 
enjoyment  to  him  that  his  early  friend  Eaton,  who  was,  fur  many  years,  Gov* 
emor  of  the  new  Colony,  was  his  neighbour,  and  that  he  could  find  in  him  a 
helper  in  every  good  work. 

In  1651,  the  Second  church  in  Boston,  then  recently  formed,  sent  him  an 
invitation  to  become  their  pastor ;  but  his  relations  to  his  own  people  and 
to  the  Colony  at  large  were  such,  that  he  did  not  feel  at  liberty,  at  that 
time,  to  remove  to  any  other  place. 

It  is  well  known  that  several  of  the  surviving  members  of  the  Court 
that  condemned  Charles  I.  to  the  scaffold  fied  to  this  country.  Two  of 
them,  Whalley  and  Goffe,  who  had  been  Major  Generals  in  Cromweira 
army,  finding  their  way  to  New  Haven,  were  concealed,  for  more  than  a 
month,  in  Mr.  Davenport's  house ;  and  he  even  preached  a  sermon  which 
was  designed  and  adapted  to  awaken  sympathy  in  their  behalf.  Mr.  D.  was, 
at  one  time,  thought  to  bo  in  danger  of  being  arrested  for  the  part  ^\v\c\v\i« 
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took  in  the  maiter ;  but  be  sbowed  himself  estirelj  fearless,  and  the  elameiir 
gradnallj  died  away. 

Mr.  Davenport  was  grieToosl  j  afflicted  by  the  introduction  of  what  is 
commonly  called  the  *'  Half-way  Covenant."  At  a  Synod  held  at  Boston  I  ^ 
ia  1662,  it  was  decided  that  idl  persons  who  had  been  baptized  in  their 
tn£uicy,  and  who,  on  arriving  at  years  of  discretion,  would  recognise  their 
covenant  obligations,  should  be  allowed  to  bring  their  children  for  baptisni. 
This  result  of  the  Synod  greatly  divided  the  churches  throughout  tbc 
country ;  and  no  one  opposed  it  more  earnestly  or  more  efficiently  than  Mr. 
Davenport.  It  was  to  thb  point  that  he  had  sacrificed  his  standing  in  the 
Chnrch  of  Holland  ;  and  he  had  not  grown  more  tolerant  of  what  he  regard- 
ed then  with  such  strong  disapprobation. 

In  the  midst  of  this  controversy,  the  First  church  in  Boston  was  deprived 
bj  death  of  both  its  ministers — Norton  and  Wilson  :  both  were  in  favour 
of  the  decision  of  the  Synod,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  church  members 
■greed  with  them   in  opinion.     But,   as  the  vacant  church  was  considerecL- 
one  of  great  importance,    to  the  responsibilities  of  which  no  young  mai^i- 

could  be  adequate,  the  eyes  of  the  majority  were  turned  towards  Mr.  Daven 

port, — notwithstanding  he  was  then  in  his  seventieth  year,  and  sufferings 
under  considerable  bodily  infirmity.  A  call  was  sent  to  him,  which  h 
thought  it  his  duty  to  accept,  and  did  accept,  though  his  congregation 
New  Haven  clung  to  him  with  the  utmost  tenacity,  utterly  refusing  him  a^ 
dismission,  and  at  last  only  passively  allowing  him  to  do  as  he  pleased. 

At  the  same  time,  there  was  a  considerable  party  in  the  church  at  Boston, 
and  among  them  several  persons  of  note,  who  vigorously  opposed  his  settle- 
ment, on  the  ground  of  his  holding  views  different  from  their  own  in  respect 
to  the  "  Half-way  Covenant."  These  finally  withdrew,  and  were  orjganised 
at  Oharlestown  into  what  is  now  known  as  the  **  Old  South  Church."  A 
controversy  now  commenced  between  the  two  churches,  which  was  carried 
on  with  no  little  asperity  during  a  period  of  fourteen  years.  Mr.  Daven- 
port and  Mr.  James  Allen  were  installed  as  co-pastors  of  the  First  church 
on  the  0th  of  December,  1668. 

Mr.  Davenport's  ministry  in  Boston  was  very  brief.  He  died  of  apoplexy, 
on  the  15th  of  March,  1672,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
buried  in  the  tomb  of  his  friend  John  Cotton.  His  portrait  is  in  the  museum 
of  Tale  College. 

The  following  account  of  Mr.  Davenport's  character  is  from  the  seventh 
of  the  "Historical  Discourses"  of  Dr.  Bacon, — the  present  pastor  of  the 
church  which  that  venerable  man  established : — 

"  From  his  early  youth  to  his  death,  he  was  devoted  to  study.  Those  lucubrations 
of  his  which  in  London  were  protracted  into  the  late  hours  of  the  night,  were  not  dis- 
continued when  ho  had  removed  into  a  deeper  wilderness  tlian  that  which  is  now 
spread  around  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Here  he  was  '  almost  continually 
in  his  study  and  family,  except  some  pubh'c  work  or  private  duty  called  him  forth  *;' 
and  '  he  was  so  close  and  bent  a  student  that  tlie  rude  Pagans  themselves  took  much 
notice  of  it,  and  the  Indian  savages  in  the  neighborhood  would  call  him, — So  bigatudy 
manJ 

"  The  fhiit  of  his  studies  was  manifest  in  his  sermons,  and  in  his  published  works. 
He  was  eminently  familiar  with  the  Scriptures,  which  he  often  quoted  in  the  original 
tongues,  for  the  sake  of  exhibiting  some  delicate  shade  of  meaning,  invisible  in  the 
translation.  His  skill  in  evolving  from  the  Scriptures,  not  merely  their  historical  or 
grammatical  signification,  but  those  ^  uses'  of  '  doctrine,  reproof,  correction,  instruc- 
tion in  righteousness'  for  which  *  all  Scripture  is  profitable,'  showed  that  his  studies 
broun^t  him  into  communion,  not  with  the  letter  only,  but  with  the  living  Spirit.  He 
wM  a  true  master  of  the  art  of  logic,  as  it  was  taught  in  those  days,  an  art  in  the 
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imetiee  of  which  tha  mind  was  trained  to  the  power  of  acnte  discrimination  and 
mnalyaif.  Instead  of  being, — as  his  weaker  cotemporaries  were  prone  to  he,— « 
alare  to  the  teclinicalities  of  tlie  art,  ho  UHud  tlieni  as  easily  as  an  expert  workman 
uaea  the  tools  of  hia  trade.  None  in  a  debate  could  better  stak>  the  point  in  question; 
none  oould  detect  more  promptly,  or  expose  more  strikingly  the  fallacious  statements, 
or  the  inconclusive  arguments  of  an  opponent.  His  various  stores  of  knowledge 
aflhrded  him  at  need,  those  ready  and  lively  illustrations  which  are  often  more  efiec- 
tive  than  dry  argument  can  be.  Some  specimens  of  a  wtirk  in  Latin  from  his  pen 
show  that  he  used  tiiat  language,  not  as  many  thooluj^ians  have  used  it,  with  barbar- 
ous idioms,  but  with  a  degnre  of  graceful ness  and  elegance. 

''  1  cannot  but  conceive  of  him,  as  characterized  by  great  dignity  of  manners,  com- 
Nned— as  true  dignity  must  ever  b<»— with  courtesy.  *  lie  hud  been  acquainted  with 
great  men  and  great  things;'  he  had  seen  the  world  in  all  its  phases;  and  he  appears 
to  have  been  always  treated  with  that  respect  which  \a  not  often  withheld  from  those 
in  whom  the  honest  self-respect  tVom  which  proceeds  true  dignity  of  manners,  is 
mingled  witli  tlie  kindness,  which  is  the  soul  of  courtesy. 

'*  Uis  sermons^  as  he  prepared  tliem  for  the  pulpit,  apjiear  to  have  Ix'on  not  dis- 
courses fully  written  out,  after  the  manner  now  adopted  by  the  most  accomplished 
}lew  England  preachers,  but  outlines,  with  somewhat  extended  sketches  of  the  lead- 
ing topics,  to  be  completed  and  enlivened  by  the  iHtedoiii  and  fire  of  extemporaneous 
utterance.  Ilcnce  we  can  only  very  im|KTil'Ctly  judge  of  his  power  in  the  pulpit  by 
any  specimens  of  his  preaching  which  have  come  down  to  us.  That  there  was  life  and 
ftjfoe  m  his  discourses,  may  be  seen  on  almo.st  any  pagt;  of  his  *  Saints  Anchor-hold.' 
But  the  testimony  of  his  cotemporaries  is  all  that  we  have,  to  tell  us  of  what  he 
mctoally  was  in  the  pulpit.  One  who  was  long  aciiuaiuted  with  his  reputation,  and 
wbo,  after  his  removal  to  Boston,  must  have  often  seen  him.  snys, — '  He  was  a  person 
bejrond  exception  and  compare  for  all  ministerial  abilities;'  and  that  even  in  hia  latest 
^vars,  '  he  was  of  that  vivacity  that  the  strength  of  his  memory,  profoundness  of  Iiis 
lodgment,  floridness  of  his  elocution,  were  little,  if  at  all,  abated  in  him.'  Another. 
"Who,  in  his  youth,  was  the  particular  friend  of  Davenport  the  aged,  says, — *  He  was 
A  princely  preacher.  I  have  heard  some  say  who  knew  him  in  his  youngiT  years,  that 
lio  was  then  very  fervent  and  vehement  as  to  the  manner  of  his  delivery,  but  in  bin 
later  years  he  did  very  much  imitate  Mr.  Cotton,  whom,  in  the  gravity  of  his  counte- 
Mnec,  he  did  somewhat  resemble.    Sic  ille  manusj  sic  oraferebat.*  ■'  ' 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Davenport's  publications  : — Koyal  edict  for 
nilitary  exercises :  A  Sermon  delivered  in  London,  10i!9.  A  Letter  to  tbe 
Datch  classis,  concerning  Mr.  Jobn  Paget,  1034.  Instructions  to  the 
Klders  of  the  English  Church,  1634.  Report  of  some  proceedings  against 
JiAb  Paget,  1634.  Allegations  of  Scripture  again.st  the  baptizing  of  some 
kind  of  infants,  1634.  Protestation  about  the  publishing  of  hi.s  writings, 
1634.  An  apologetical  Keply  to  a  book  called  *'  An  Answer  to  the  unjust 
complaint  of  William  Best,  1036.  Profession  of  Faith  made  publicly  before 
the  congregation,  &c.,  164*2.  Answer  to  the  Elders  of  the  several  churches 
in  Now  England,  unto  the  Nine  Positions  sent  over  to  them  from  England, 
1643.  The  Knowledge  of  Christ  in  regard  to  types,  &c.,  10*53.  The 
Messiah  is  already  come :  A  Sermon,  16«i3.  Catechism  containing  the 
ehief  heads  of  the  Christian  religion,  1659.  The  Saints*  Anchor-hold  in  all 
storms  and  tempests,  in  sundry  sermons,  1661.  Another  Essay  for  the 
uiYestigation  of  the  truth,  in  answer  to  two  questions,  &o.,  1003.  Election 
Sermon  at  Boston,  1669.  God's  Call  to  the  people  to  turn  unto  Him,  &o.: 
Two  Fast-day  Sermons  in  New  England,  1070.  Power  of  Congregational 
Churches  asserted  and  vindicated,  1672.  A  Discourse  about  civil  govern- 
ment in  a  new  plantation,  1673.  [Tliis  tract  erroneously  bears  the  name 
of  John  Cotton  on  its  title  page.]  A  Latin  Epistle  to  John  Dury  on  the 
anion  of  Protestant  Churches. 

He  wrote  several  Introductions  to  other  men's  works  ;  among  which  his 
Bpisile  before  Scudder's  "Daily  Walk"  is  menttoned  as  worthy  to  bo 
leokoned  itself  a  book.  He  wrote  an  Exposition  of  Solomon's  Song,  which 
WM  jnst  going  into  the  press  at  London,  when  the  death  of  tlie  undertaker 
of  the  publication  stopped  it    Healao  wrote  a  Life  of  John  CoUon,  ^ivcfs^t 
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published,)  whicb  was  onoe  in  Oovernor  Hutcbinson's  hands,  bat  is  now 
lost. 

Mr.  Davenport  had  a  son,  John^  who  settled  at  New  Haven,  married  a 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Abraham  Pierson,  November  27,  1663,  and  had  five 
ohildren ;  one  of  whom,  John^  was  the  minister  of  Stamford,  Connecticut, 
and  another,  Abigail^  was  married  to  the  Rev.  James  Pierpont  of  New 
Haven. 


-♦♦- 


SAMUEL  EATON  * 

1637—1640. 

•     

Samuel  Eaton  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Eaton,  Vicar  of  Great 
Budworth  in  Cheshire,  and  the  brother  of  Theophilus  Eaton,  Governor  of 
the  New  Haven  Colony.  He  was  educated  at  Magdalen  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  received  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1624,  and  of  M.  A.  in  1628. 
Shortly  after  leaving  the  University,  ho  took  orders  and  was  beneficed  in  the 
Church  of  England.  But,  having  been  puritanically  educated,  he  could  not 
conscientiously  conform  in  every  particular,  and,  on  the  whole,  felt  little  at 
home  in  his  ecclesiastical  relations.  He  came  to  this  country  in  1637, 
accompanied  by  his  brother,  afterwards  the  Governor,  and  the  Rev.  John 
Davenport,  and  was  associated  with  them  in  the  early  settlement  of  New 
Haven,  and  with  Mr.  Davenport  in  his  pastoral  charge.  He  is  said  to  have 
differed  from  his  colleague  in  respect  to  the  principles  of  civil  government ; 
and  this  is  supposed  to  have  been  one  reason  for  his  leaving  the  Colony ; — his 
brother,  according  to  Cotton  Mather,  having  advised  to  the  measure.  He 
returned  to  England  in  1640,  with  the  design  of  gathering  there  a  company 
of  emigrants  who  should  settle  Totoket,  (afterwards  Branford,)  of  which  a 
grant  had  been  made  to  him,  on  condition  that  he  would  induce  a  sufficient 
number  of  his  friends  to  come  over  from  England  to  ensure  its  settlement. 

Mr  Eaton,  after  leaving  New  Haven,  was  detained  for  some  time  at  Bos- 
ton :  where  his  preaching  excited  so  much  interest  that  vigorous  efforts  were 
made  to  secure  his  services  there  permanently  ;  but  he  refused  to  listen  to 
their  proposals.  On  his  arrival  in  England,  he  found  such  an  improve- 
ment in  the  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  condition  of  the  country,  and  so 
much  more  toleration  exercised  towards  the  Puritan  party  than  when  he 
had  left  it,  a  few  years  before,  that  he  soon  relinquished  the  idea  of  return- 
ing to  New  England,  and  resolved  again  to  exercise  his  function  as  a 
minister  in  his  native  country.  He  soon  gathered  a  Congregational  church 
in  Duckenficld  in  Cheshire ;  and  afterwards  removed,  probably  with  some 
pwrt  of  his  congregation,  to  the  neighbouring  borough  of  Stockport.  Here 
he  seems  to  have  had  a  serious  difficulty  with  his  people,  some  of  whom,  it  is 
said  by  Calamy  *^  ran  things  to  a  great  height,  and  grew  wiser  than  their 
minister."  In  1662,  he  was  ejected  and  silenced  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity. 
After  this,  he  attended  on  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Angier  of  Denton ;  as  did 
many  of  his  former  hearers,  some  of  whom  had  contracted  a  prejudice 
against  him  while  he  was  their  minister,  but  became  kindly  disposed  in  con- 
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Mqnenee  of  being  brought  to  commune  with  him  in  difficulties  and  triak. 
After  a  scene  of  protracted  suffering  from  various  causes,  he  died,  at  Den- 
ton in  Lancashire,  on  the  Otb  of  June,  1665,  aged  sixty-eight,  and  was 
buried  in  the  chapel  there.  Ilis  funeral  sermon  was  preached,  according  to 
his  own  appointment,  from  the  words, — **  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth," 
Ac.  The  preacher  dwelt  much  on  the  afflictions  of  the  deceased.  He  spoke 
of  him  as  having  been  '*  much  afflicted  in  his  estate  in  the  times  of  the 
former  Bishops,"  and  as  having  been  more  recently  "  afflicted  in  his  body, 
liberty,  friends,  good  name,  and  oft  times  and  many  ways  troubled  and  grieved 
in  hia  spirit."  His  afflictions  had  been  *'  many  and  great,  and  some  of  long 
continuance."  '*  He  had  been  wronged  in  his  good  name,  not  by  oneuiics,  but 
friends."  '*  He  had  suffered  for  a  season  the  loss  of  speech,  being  thus 
unfitted  for  public  service."  *'Some  of  those  to  whom  he  had  preached, 
and  with  whom  he  had  walked,  had  greatly  distressed  his  heart  with  their 
erroTB  in  doctrine,  and  their  scandals  and  divisions ;  sonic  had  returned  him 
evil  for  good,  and  hatred  for  good  will ;  and  had  filled  him  with  reproaches." 
He  had  "been  dying  many  years,"  and  at  last  departed  in  an  evil  time, 
leaving  his  friends  and  the  Church  of  God  in  great  and  general  affliction. 
Yet  he  died  not  till  God  having  humbled  him  and  proved  him,  had  *'  cleared 
hie  innocency,  and  restored  him  to  some  measure  of  usefulness."  "By  the 
goodneM  of  God  ho  died,  notwithstanding  all  his  enemies,  in  his  own  house 
and  bed,  and  came  to  his  grave  in  peace,  according  to  his  heart's  desire."* 

Cotton  Mather  says, — "  He  was  a  very  holy  man,  and  a  person  of  great 
leaning  and  judgment,  and  a  most  incomparable  preacher."  Dr.  Calamy 
njs, — "  He  left  no  children,  but  left  a  good  name  among  persons  of  all 
pennaaions."  Wood,  the  author  of  the  Athenso  Oxonienses,  and  a  vigor- 
ona  opposer  of  the  Puritans,  says  that  he  was  "  held  in  wonderful  esteem," 
by  the  Puritans  in  that  part  of  the  Kingdom,  and  that  he  was  a  "  meet 
pestilent  leading  person"  among  them. 

The  following  is  a  list '  of  Mr.  Katon*s  publications : — A  Defence  of 
sondry  positions  and  Scriptures  alleged  to  justify  the  Congregational  way, 
1645.  Defence  of  sundry  positions  and  Scriptures  for  the  Congregational 
way  justified  ;  the  second  part,  1G46.  [In  this  and  the  preceding  work,  he 
was  assisted  by  his  colleague  at  Duckcnticld,  Timothy  Taylor.]  The  mys- 
tery of  God  incarnate,  or  the  Word  nrnde  flesh  cleared  up,  &c.,  1650. 
Vindication  or  further  confirmation  uf  some  of  the  Scriptures,  produced  to 
prove  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  distorted  and  miserably  wrested  and 
abused  by  Mr.  John  Knowles,  Ac,  1651.  The  doctrine  of  Christ's  satis- 
ftetion,  and  of  the  reconciliation  of  God's  part  to  the  creature:  Printod 
with  the  Vindication.  Discourse  concerning  the  springing  and  {spreading 
of  error,  and  of  the  means  of  cure  and  of  preservation  against  it :  l^rinted 
also  witlk  the  Vindication.  Treatise  of  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  covenant, 
showing  that  they  oblige  not.  [The  date  is  no't  given,  but  it  was  replied  to 
in  1650.]     The  Quakers  confuted,  &c.,  1659. 

•The  Faaml  Bnaan,  from  which  ihcK  are  extrtcts,  it  found  in  the  works  of  Oliver  Uej- 
wiod,  V. 
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HENRY  WHITFIELD.* 

1637—1650. 

HsNBY  Whitfield  was  bom  in  England,  and  was  the  youngest  son  of 
an  eminent  lawyer.  His  father  originally  designed  him  for  the  profession 
of  Law,  and  educated  him  first  at  one  of  the  Universities,  and  then  at  the 
Inns  of  Court.  He,  however,  having  become  early  impressed  with  religious 
truth,  chose  to  devote  himself  to  the  ministry ;  and,  accordingly  he  gave  up 
all  thoughts  of  the  Law,  and  directed  his  studies  with  reference  to  the 
clerical  profession. 

In  due  time  he  commenced  preaching,  and  became  minister  of  Ockham, 
in  Surrey,  where  his  labours  were  attended  with  an  abundant  blessing. 
Not  only  in  the  town  where  he  resided,  but  in  the  adjacent  country,  many 
were  supposed  to  have  been  converted  through  his  instrumentality.  At 
length,  being  encouraged  by  the  success  that  attended  his  labours  abroad, 
and  having,  in  addition  to  one  of  the  best  church  livings,  a  handsome  pri- 
vate income,  he  procured  and  maintained  another  godly  minister  at  Ockham, 
that  he  might  have  the  privilege  of  itinerating  among  the  destitute  plaoea. 
The  result  of  these  labours  of  love  was  most  benign  and  cheering  to  both 
himself  and  others. 

During  a  period  of  twenty  years  he  conformed  to  the  various  rites  and 
oaages  of  the  Established  Church ;  but  yet  he  was  in  great  favour  with 
many  of  the  nonconformists.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  hospitality, 
especially  towards  those  whom  he  considered  as  suffering  from  an  invasioQ 
of  their  religious  rights. 

It  se^ms  not  improbable  that  his  intimacy  with  the  nonconformists  had  a 
powerful  effect  on  his  own  mind  with  reference  to  the  great  questions  of  the 
day.  Certain  it  is  that  he  became  fully  convinced  that  they  were  right, 
and  that  he  felt  constrained  ultimately  to  declare  himself  of  their  number. 
This  soon  involved  him  in  troubles  from  which  he  had  protected  others. 
Archbishop  Laud  prosecuted  him  for  refusing  to  read  the  ''Book  of 
Sports  ;''  and,  being  a  man  of  great  moderation  and  self-denial,  instead 
of  attempting  to  meet  the  prosecution,  he  peaceably  re-signed  his  charge 
and  his  benefice. 

As  he  saw  no  prospect  of  any  change  favourable  to  his  wishes  in  the 
slate  of  the  Church,  or  of  his  being  advantageously  employed  as  a  minisler 
in  his  native  country,  he  now  formed  the  purpose  of  coming  to  New  Eng^ 
land.  Accordingly,  he  disposed  of  his  personal  estate,  and  in  the  year 
1687  came  with  Governor  Eaton  to  New  Haven.  He  was  accompanied  by 
Many  of  his  friends  and  acquaintances  from  Surrey,  Kent  and  Sussex,  who 
had  become  so  much  attached  to  his  ministry  that  they  shrunk  from  no 
sacrifice  by  means  of  which  they  might  enjoy  it. 

Soon  after  Ms  arrival  in  thL»  count rv,  he.  with  his  friends,  commenced 
the  settlement  of  the  town  of  6uilford«  having  previously  purchased  the 
land  from  the  native  Indians  who  occupied  it.  They  gave  the  place  its 
from  a  town  in  Snirey,  from  which  a  large  portion  of  them  had  emi- 
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gnted.  There  ie  no  record  or  tradition  of  Mr.  Whitfield's  having  been 
ordained  here ;  so  that  it  is  presumed  that  he  exercised  his  ministerial  office 
by  the  same  authority  as  in  England. 

Mr.  Whitfield  may  be  considered  as  having  been,  in  every  sense,  the 
head  and  father  of  the  plantation  ;  and  they  looked  up  to  him  with  a  truly 
filial  regard.  He  had  a  large  estate,  and  a  large  heart,  which  enabled  him 
not  only  to  devise,  but  to  accompliHli,  liberal  things.  He  built,  at  his  own 
expense,  a  firm,  and  for  those  days,  a  large  and  elegant,  stone  house,  which 
served  as  a  fort  for  himself  and  many  of  the  inhabitants,  and  which  still 
remains  a  monument  of  his  benevolence  and  public  spirit. 

Of  the  particulars  of  3Ir.  Whitfield's  ministry  at  Guilford  no  record  is 
known  to  exist ;  though  the  tradition  is,  that  he  exercised  a  commanding 
influence,  the  sphere  of  which  extended  much  beyond  his  own  congregation. 
After  remaining  with  his  people  about  twelve  years,  he  wo^  induced,  in 
eonaequcnce  of  the  change  of  times  in  England,  under  the  Commonwealth, 
to  retam  to  his  native  country.  Several  of  the  planters  returned  with  him, 
though  the  mass  of  them  remained  behind, — not  however  without  the  expec- 
tation of  ultimately  following  him.  He  offered  them  his  estate  on  very  low 
terms ;  but,  either  on  account  of  their  poverty  or  the  expectation  of  soon 
leaving  the  country,  they  declined  making  the  purchase  ;  though  they  after- 
waida  regretted  their  determination.  He  left  his  church  under  the  care  of 
his  son-in-law,  the  Kev.  John  Higginson.  Cotton  Mather  says,  that,  *'  at 
the  time  of  parting,  the  whole  town  accompanied  him  unto  the  water  side, 
with  %  spring  tide  of  tears." 

Mr.  Whitfield  left  Guilford  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  of  1650, 
and  repaired  first  to  Boston,  with  a  view  to  embark  for  England.  The 
vessel  in  which  he  took  passage  to  Boston,  stopped  for  ten  days  at  Martha's 
Vineyard;  and  this  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  celebrated 
Mmyhew,  so  well  known  for  his  benevolent  labours  among  the  Indians.  Ho 
aoeompanied  Mr.  Mayhew  to  several  Indian  meetings,  and  was  greatly 
pleaaed  with  the  manner  in  which  he  addressed  them,  as  well  as  with  the 
intelligence  and  propriety  which  the  Indian  children  evinced  in  answering 
the  questions  that  were  put  to  them.  Mr.  Whitfield  afterwards  wrote  con- 
oeming  Mr.  Mayhew  as  follows : — 

"Thus  having  seen  a  short  model  of  his  wny,  and  of  the  pains  he  took,  I  made 
mnie  Inquiry  aNiut Mr. Mayhew  hini^lf  and  about  his  subsistence;  because  I  saw  but 
a  small  and  slender  appcaVance  of  outward  conveniences  of  Ufb  in  any  comfortable 
way.  The  man  himself  was  modest,  and  I  could  gut  little  from  him,  but  after,  I 
understood  !W>m  others  how  short  things  were  with  him,  and  how  he  was  many  times 
Ibvced  to  labour  with  his  own  hands,  having  a  wife  and  throe  small  children,  who 
depended  upon  him  to  provide  necessaries  for  them;  having  not  half  so  much 
yearly  coming  in,  in  a  settled  way.  as  an  ordinary  labourer  gets  there  among  them; 
yet  be  is  chcerftil  amidst  these  straits,  and  none  hear  him  comi)lain.  The  truth  is,  ho 
wfll  not  leave  the  work  in  which  his  heart  is  engaged;  for  on  my  knowledge,  if  he 
would  have  left  the  work,  and  employed  himself  otherwhere,  he  might  have  had  a 
moie  competent  and  comfbrtable  maintenance.  I  mention  this  the  rather,  because  I 
have  some  hope  that  some  pious  mind  who  reads  this,  might  be  inwardly  movwl  to 
consider  his  condition  and  come  to  his  succour,  for  his  encouragement  in  this  great 
work." 

On  his  return  to  England,  Mr.  Whitfield  was  cordially  greeted  by  his 
old  friends,  and  he  continued  through  life  to  command  the  respect  of  many 
in  the  highest  circles  of  society.  Ho  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Winchester, 
where  he  probably  continued  till  his  death,   which  is  supposed  to  have 
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ooourred  about  the  time  of  the  Kestoration.     He  w&s  the  author  of  a  woric 

entitled, — ''Some  help  to  stir  up  to  Chrbtian  duties,"  &o.,  1636. 

Cotton  Mather  says  of  him, — 

"Hiiway  of  preaching  was  much  like  Dr.  Sibbs';  and  there  was  a  marvellous 
mijesty  and  sanctity  observable  in  it.  Uo  carried  much  authority  with  him;  and 
using  frequently  to  visit  the  particular  families  of  his  flock,  with  profitable  discourses 
on  the  great  concerns  of  their  interior  state,  it  is  not  easy  to  describe  the  reverence 
with  which  they  entertained  him." 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Ruggles,   one  of  his  successors   in  the   ministry  at 

Quilford,  speaks  of  him  as  "a  well-bred  gentleman,  a  good  scholar,  a  great 

divine,  and  an  excellent  preacher.*' 
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THOMAS  GOBBET.* 

1637—1685. 

Thomas  Cobbbt  was  born  at  Newbury,  Berkshire,  England,  in  the 
year  1608.  His  parents  were  in  somewhat  humble  circumstances,  and  sub- 
sequently came  to  New  England,  where  they  spent  their  latter  years.  Iii 
due  time,  he  became  a  student  of  the  University  of  Oxford ;  but,  when  the 
plague  raged  there,  he,  with  some  others,  put  himself  under  the  instruction 
of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Twiss  of  his  native  town.  He  entered  the  ministry 
and  was  first  settled  in  a  small  place  in  Lincolnshire.  In  consequence  of 
his  nonconformity,  he  found  it  impossible  to  exercise  his  ministry  with 
quietude,  safety,  or  usefulness  ;  and  he  resolved  to  seek  a  field  of  labour  in 
Uus  Western  wilderness.  Accordingly,  he  came  to  this  country  in  the  same 
ship  with  John  Davenport,  and  arrived  here  June  2G,  1G37.  He  was  soon 
invited  by  his  old  friend,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Whiting,  who  had  preceded  him 
a  few  years  in  his  emigration,  and  who  was  then  comfortably  settled  as  the 
minister  of  Lynn,  to  become  his  colleague.  He  accepted  the  invitation, 
and  the  two  laboured  together  in  the  utmost  harmony  for  nearly  twenty 
years.  One  year  their  salary  was  reduced  to  thirty  pounds  each  ;  and  that 
same  year  the  town  sufifered  a  loss  by  disease  among  the  cattle,  of  not  less 
than  three  hundred  pounds  ;  which  Cotton  Mather  reckons  a  just  retribu- 
tion for  their  parsimony.  Mr.  Gobbet,  finding  his  support  at  Lynn  insuffi- 
dent,  accepted  an  invitation  to  preach,  and  ultimately  to  settle,  at  Ipswich; — 
Mr.  Rogers  having  then  recently  died,  and  Mr.  Norton  having  removed  to 
Boaton,  Here  he  continued  diligently  engaged  in  his  work,  until  he  was 
oalled  to  his  reward.  He  died  November  5,  1685,  »ged  seventy-seven. 
From  the  records  of  the  town,  it  appears  that  the  expenses  of  the  funeral 
were  about  eighteen  pounds,  including  thirty  two  gtJlons  of  wine  at  four 
■hillings,  sixty-two  pounds  of  sugar,  cider  and  ginger,  and  some  dozen  paint 
of  gloYea. 

Hr.  Gobbet  left  a  widow,  who  died  the  next  year,  acd  four  children, — 
Aree  aona  and  one  daughter.  Three  other  children  b->  Lad  previously  lose 
bj  death.  His  son  Samuel  (as  is  supposed)  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
College  in  1668,  and  was  living  in  1698.     The  epiUrh  which  Gotton  Mather 
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dadgned  for  Mr.  Cobbet,  though  never  inscribed  upon  his  tombstone,  was 
jet  80  pertinent  that  it  will  very  well  bear  to  be  transktcd.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows:— "Stay,  passenger,  for  here  lies  a  treasure,  Thomas  Cobbet,  of 
whom  ayailing  prayers  ami  most  approved  manners,  you,  if  an  inhabitant  of 
New  England,  need  not  be  told.  If  you  cultivate  piety,  admire  him ;  if 
joa  wish  for  happine-^^s,  follow  him.*' 

The  following  incidents,  gathered  by  the  Kcv.  Mr.  Felt  from  the  Colony 
Records,  sufficiently  indicate  the  high  place  which  Mr.  Cobbet  held  among 
the  clergy  of  that  day  : — 

*'  1657,  June  Cth.  lie  is  one  of  tliirtocn  cidors  who  meet  in  Boston  on  ecclesiasti- 
cal qucstiuns,  propoxc'd  by  the  Logialnturc  of  Connecticut.  DivineH  from  otlicr  Golo- 
nicfl  were  to  moot  with  them.  The  main  subject  for  tlieir  deliberation  was  tlie  baptism 
fif  children. — 1G(j1,  June  7th.  Mr.  Cobbet  i.s  on  ii  committee  to  conxider  'our  patent 
laws,  and  privilc;^;s  and  duty  to  his  Majesty.'  Tlicir  report  was  made  June  lOth,  and 
was  a  very  interesting  document  on  account  of  its  relativeness  to  the  critical  state  of 
the  Colon V. — 16G2,  May  7th.  the  Legislature  grant  him  Ave  hundred  acres  of  land.-^ 
16(i8,  April  14th.  He  is  one  of  six  clergymen  ap{>ointed  by  the  General  Court  to  argue 
witii  several  Baiitists  in  Boston  against  their  particular  tenets. — 1671,  May  olst.  He  is 
among  fifteen  ministers  who  had  counselled  the  Third  church  of  Boston  to  form  a  soci- 
ety by  themselves,  and  who  now  present  an  adilress  to  the  Legisilature,  requesting 
that,  as  their  committee  reported  them  last  year  to  bu  diMDrjranizers,  for  having  given 
inch  counsel,  they  may  have  a  hearing  either  before  the  Court  or  a  convention  of 
churches.  The  Court  considiTed  their  acldross,  ami  owned  that  their  committee  had 
uttered  themselves  improiierly. — 1676,  August  'Jth.  Mr.  Cobbet  is  of  twenty-fbur 
elders,  who  ajtsi'mble  in  Boston,  by  dc^in^  of  the  assistants,  to  advise  them  about  the 
complaint  of  Gorges  and  Mason  to  the  Kin;?.  This  year  lie  was  severely  tried  in  the 
eapture  of  his  son  by  the  Indians  at  the  Eastward,  i'liblic  prayers  were  offered  not 
only  in  his  own  congregation,  but  also  in  others  of  the  vicinity,  I'or  the  d(?liverance  of 
this  captive.  They  were  answered,  and  the  heart  of  an  afflicted  pan>nt  was  comforted. 
1877.    Mr.  Cobbi't  writes  a  narrative  of  <»triking  events  to  Increase  Mather." 

Mr.  Gobbet  preached  two  Election  Sermons ; — one  in  1G49,  and  the  othor 
in  1666.  He  was  regarded  a.s  among  not  only  the  best  preachers,  but  the 
best  writers,  of  his  time,  in  New  England.  Ho  published  in  1G43,  A  Vindi- 
cation of  the  covenant  of  the  children  of  church  members ;  in  1645,  A 
Defence  of  Infant  Baptism,  highly  commended  by  Mr.  Cotton  in  his  preface 
to  Norton's  Answer  to  Apollonius  ;  in  l(3o8,  The  Civil  Magistrate's  power 
in  matters  of  religion  modestly  debated,  &c.,  with  an  answer  to  a  pamphlet 
called  **  III  news  from  England,"  by  John  Clark  of  Rhode  Island  ;  in  1654, 
A  Practical  Discourse  on  Prayer  ;  in  1C5G,  A  Treatise  on  the  honour  due 
from  children  to  their  parents. 

The  author  of  the  Magnalia,  in  rendering  his  high  testimony  to  Mr.  Cob- 
bet's  work  on  prayer,  says, — 

"Of  all  the  works  written  by  Mr.  Cobbet,  none  deserves  more  to  be  read  by  the 
world,  or  to  live  till  the  general  burning;  of  the  world,  than  that  of  prayer.  And 
indeed  prayer,  the  lubject  so  experimentally,  and  therefore  judiciously,  therefore 
prafltably,  therein  handled,  was  not  the  least  of  those  things  for  which  Mr.  Cobbet 
waa  remarkable.  lie  was  a  very  jiraying  man,  and  his  prayers  were  not  more  observ- 
able throughout  New  England  lor  the  argumentative,  the  import nnate,  and,  I  hod 
almost  said,  filially  familiar  strains  of  them,  than  for  the  wonderful  successes  that 
attended  them.  Our  Cobbet  might  certainly  make  a  considerable  ligurc  in  the  cata- 
logue of  those  eminent  saintu,  whose  experiences  have  notably  exemplified  the  power 
iif  prayer  unto  the  world.  That  golden  chain,  one  end  whereof  is  tied  unto  the  tongue 
of  man,  and  the  other  end  unto  the  ear  of  God,  our  Coblnjt  was  always  i>ulling  at; 
and  ho  often  pulled  unto  such  marvellous  puri>osc  that  the  neighbours  were  almost 
r«adj  to  sing  of  him,  as  Claudian  did  upon  the  prosperous  prayers  of  Theodosma— 

*  0  nimium  dilccte  Deo.' " 
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WILLIAM  HOOKE  * 

1637—1656. 

William  Hooks  was  born  in  Southampton,  England,  of  highlj 
respectable  parents,  in  the  year  1601.  He  was  sent  to  Trinity  College, 
Oxford,  in  1616,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  16!20, 
and  of  M.  A.  in  1623.  Wood  speaks  of  him  at  this  time  as  being 
'*  esteemed  a  close  student  and  a  religious  person.**  Having  received  orders 
in  the  Church  of  England,  he  became  Vicar  of  Axmouth  in  Devonshire, 
where  he  continued  several  years.  Both  his  preaching  and  his  noncon- 
formity rendered  him  an  object  of  displeasure  with  the  reigning  powers 
until  at  length  he  formed  and  executed  the  purpose  of  casting  in  his  lot  with 
those  who  had  migrated  to  New  England. 

It  is  not  known  in  what  year  Mr.  Hooke  came  to  this  country ;  but  it 
was  probably  in  or  about  the  year  1636.  Immediately  after  the  settlement 
of  Taunton  in  1637,  we  find  him  the  pastor  of  the  church  in  that  place. 
He  was  inducted  into  office  by  such  men  as  John  Wilson  and  Richard 
Mather. 

He  remuned  at  Taunton  not  far  from  seven  years ;  during  which  time  ho 
was  associated  in  his  ministerial  labours  with  Mr.  Nicholas  Street  ;t  the  one 
holding  the  office  of  pastor,  the  other  of  teacher.  At  length  he  was  invited 
to  succeed  Samuel  Eaton,  the  brother  of  Thcophilus  Eaton,  the  founder 
and  first  Governor  of  New  Haven,  and  to  be  associated  as  teacher  with  John 
Davenport  in  the  charge  of  the  New  Haven  church.  He  was  probably 
installed  there  in  1644  or  1645 — the  exact  date  has  not  been  ascertained. 
Cotton  Mather  informs  us  that  **  on  the  day  of  his  ordination,  he  humbly 
chose  for  his  text  those  words  in  Judges  vii.  10. — *  Go  thou  with  Phurah 
thy  servant ;'  and  as  humbly  raised  his  doctrine— »that  in  great  services  a 
little  help  is  better  than  none ;  which  he  gave  as  the  reason  of  his  own 
being  joined  with  so  considerable  a  Gideon  as  Mr.  Davenport.'' 

Mr.  Hooke  was  very  highly  connected,  being  the  cousin  by  marriage  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  and  the  brother-in-law  of  Edward  Whalley,  one  of  the 
eight  military  chiefs,  who  ruled  the  eight  districts  into  which  England  was 
divided  by  the  Protector.  Mr.  Hooke  corresponded  with  Cromwell  during 
his  residence  at  New  Haven,  and  it  may  fairly  be  inferred  that  he  was  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  him  previous  to  his  coming  to  this  country.  It  is 
DO^  strange  therefore  that,  after  Cromwell  had  risen  to  all  but  absolute 
power  over  the  whole  British  empire,  and  Congregational  principles  seemed 
likely  to  triumph  in  England,  and  the  New  Haven  Colony  withal  was  greatly 
depressed,  and  its  prospects  extremely  dubious, — it  is  not  strange  that, 
under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Hooke  should  have  begun  to  meditate  the 
purpose  of  returning  to  his  native  country  ;  and  an  additional  consideration 

*1hmlmli'i  Coon.y  I. — Bafion'f  instorioal  Disconncs. — Emery's  Ministry  of  Taunton. 
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thAft  probably  inflneneed  him  was,  that  he  might  do  more  for  the  Colony 
and  for  his  people  there,  than  if  he  were  to  remain  among  them.  Accord- 
ingly, wo  find  that,  in  1654,  Mrs.  Hooko  took  her  departure  for  England  ; 
and  two  years  after — in  1656,  she  was  followed  by  her  husband.  Shortly 
alter  his  arrival  there,  he  wrote  thus  to  Governor  Winthrop : — 

"  As  touching  myself.  I  am  not  yet  Rcttlod,  the  Protector  liaviiig  engngt'd  mc  to 
him,  not  lung  after  my  landing,  who  Iiitherto  hath  well  provided  i'ur  me.  iih  desire 
is  that  A  church  may  be  gatliered  in  his  family,  to  which  purpose  I  have  liud  speech 
with  him  several  times:  but,  though  tlie  tiling  be  most  deHiruble,  I  furusee  great  difB- 
caltiea  in  sundry  rcsjiccts.  I  think  tu  proeeed  as  far  as  I  may  by  any  riiii*  of  God. 
and  am  altogetlier  unwilling  that  this  motion  sliould  fall  in  his  heart.  But  my  own 
weakness  is  discouragement  enough,  were  there  nothing  else." 

It  does  not  appear  that  Cromwcirs  purpose  in  regard  to  gathering  a 
church  in  his  family  was  fully  carried  out ;  though  Mr.  Ilooko  bccjimc  his 
domestic  chaplain,  being  associated  in  the  office  with  Hugh  Peters  and  John 
Howe.  He  had  also  conferred  upon  him  the  **  mastership  of  the  liospitul 
called  the  Savoy,  in  the  city  of  Westminster."  Thus  he  was  thrown  into 
a  wide  field  of  usefulness ;  and,  for  a  while,  his  influence  acted  directly 
apon  the  throne. 

But  a  sad  reverse  in  his  circumstances  and  prospects  soon  overtook  hiu.« 
In  less  than  two  years  after  his  arrival  in  Eugland,  his  friend  and  patron, 
the  Lord  Protector,  died;  the  consc([uonce  of  which  was  that  the  Common- 
wealth died  also  ;  and  Mr.  Hooke  became  an  ejected  and  silenced  minister. 

Mr.  Hooke  seems  always  to  have  rotaincd  an  affectionate  remembrance  of 
his  friends  in  New  England,  and  particularly  of  his  charge  at  New  Haven. 
In  1671,  he  addressed  to  the  New  Haven  church  a  letter  in  which  ho  con- 
firma  their  title  to  a  lot  which  he  had  previously  given  thcni,  known  as  *'  the 
Hooke  lot;*'  and  prescribes  certain  terms  in  the  donation  which,  it  is  under- 
stood, have  not  been  strictly  complied  with.     In  his  letter  he  says, — 

"  Brethren,  I  daily  have  you  in  remembrance  bctoro  tlie  Lord,  an  retaining  my  f>ld 
brotherly  affection  towards  you,  desiring  the  return  of  your  prayers  and  brotherly 
love  for  him  in  whose  heart  you  have  a  great  interest.  Tiie  Father  ot*  morey  be  with 
TOO  all,  dwell  in  the  midst  of  you,  fill  you  with  all  joy  and  peace  in  believing,  and 
brmg  you  to  his  everlasting  Kingdom  in  glory,  through  Jesus  Christ,  in  whom  I  rest.*' 

Mr.  Hooko  was  mode  a  dispenser  of  the  charities  of  the  New  Haven 
diarch,  among  the  poor  ministers  and  ministers*  widows  in  En^'land.  In 
acknowledging  it,  he  adds — "This  fruit  of  your  bounty  is  very  thankfully 
reoeived  and  acknowledged  by  us,  and  the  good  Lord  make  all  grace  to 
abound  towards  yon." 

Mr.  Hooke  spent  a  few  of  his  last  years  in  oomparative  retirement.  He 
died  in  or  near  London,  on  the  21st  of  March,  1678,  aged  eighty-seven,  and 
was  buried  in  the  celebrated  cemetery  in  London,  known  as  **  Bunhill 
fidda." 

The  printed  productions  of  Mr.  Hooke  are  New  England's  Tears  for  Old 
England*8  Fears.  A  Fast  Sermon,  1(340-41.  A  Fast  Sermon,  1045. 
A  Sermon  on  Job  ll.  12.,  1G41.  A  Sermon  in  New  England  in  behalf  of 
Old  England,  &e.,  1645.  The  privileges  of  the  Saints  on  earth  beyond 
those  in  Heaven,  &o.,  1673.  A  Discourse  on  the  Gospel  day,  printed  with 
the  former  book.  The  Slaughter  of  the  Witnesses.  A  Sermon  in  the  Sup- 
plement to  the  Morning  Exercises. 

Cotton  Mather's  testimony  concerning    Mr.  Hooke    is    that  he   was  a 
**  learned,  holy  and  humble  man."     Trumbull,  the  Historian  of  Connectiout 
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■peaks  of  him  as  a  man  *'  of  great  learning  and  piety,  and  possessing  excellent 
pulpit  talents."  Dr.  Bacon  in  one  of  his  Historical  Discourses,  prefaces  an 
extract  from  Mr.  Hookers  Fast  sermon  preached  in  1640,  thus  : — 

"  The  title  of  the. sermon  it  New  England's  Tears  for  Old  England's  Fears;  and  the 
sermon  itself  is,  in  matter  and  style,  quite  unlike  the  ordinary  preaching  of  that  day. 
For  matter,  while  a  strain  of  evangelical  sentiment  runs  through  it,  it  is  chietly  occu- 
pied with  a  lively  description  of  the  horrors  of  war,  and  especially  of  civil  war,  and 
with  a  statement  of  the  reasons  which  ought  to  constrain  the  men  of  New  Englaiid  to 
-sympathize  with  all  the  distresses  of  their  mother  country.  For  the  style,  while  it 
has  some  touches  of  antique  phraseology,  it  is  far  more  ornamented,  polished  and 
rbetorical,  than  the  style  of  any  other  New  England  preacher  of  that  day." 
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JOHN  FISKE  * 

1637—1676. 

John  Fiske  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  St.  James  in  the  county  of  Suf- 
folk, England,  about  the  year  1601.  Not  only  his  immediate  parents,  but 
his  more  remote  ancestry,  were  eminent  for  piety ;  and  several  of  them 
suffered  severe  persecution  in  the  days  of  the  bloody  Mary.  He  was  the 
eldest  of  four  children,  all  of  whom  ultimately  migrated  to  New  England. 
He  took  his  degree  of  6.  A.  at  King's  College,  Cambridge,  in  1625,  and 
subsequently  entered  the  minbtry.  But  so  greatly  was  he  embarrassed  in 
the  exercise  of  his  office,  on  account  of  his  nonconformity,  that  he  deter- 
mined  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  medicine ;  and,  upon  a  thorough 
examination,  he  obtained  a  license  for  public  practice.  At  the  age  of  about 
twenty-eight,  he  was  married  to  a  young  lady  of  excellent  character  and 
large  fortune,  whose  father,  however,  subsequently  refused  her  a  consider- 
able portion  of  her  patrimony,  on  account  of  her  coming  to  New  England. 

After  his  father's  death,  his  mother,  two  sisters,  and  youngest  brother, 
having  been  committed  to  his  care,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  remove  to 
New  England,  where  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  returning  to  the 
quiet  exercise  of  his  ministry.  To  avoid  the  danger  of  being  arrested,  he 
took  shipping  in  disguise,  accompanied  by  the  Rev.  John  Allin,  after- 
wards minister  at  Dedham.  But,  after  they  had  passed  the  Land's  End,  they 
made  themselves  known,  and  generally  preached  two  sermons  a  day,  until 
they  had  completed  their  passage.  Indeed,  so  much  time  was  devoted  to 
religious  services,  that,  when  one  of  the  passengers  was  reproved  for 
amusing  himself  with  his  hook  and  line  on  the  Sabbath,  he  protested  that 
he  did  not  know  when  the  Sabbath  was  ;  that  he  thought  every  day  was  a 
Sabbath  day ;  *'  for,"  said  he,  **  you  do  nothing  but  pray  and  preach  all 
the  week  long.'* 

Mr.  Fiske  arrived  in  New  England  in  the  year  1637,  having  experienced 
two  bereavements  in  connection  with  his  voyage :  his  aged  mother  died  short- 
ly after  he  sailed,  and  his  infant  child  shortly  after  he  landed.  He  came 
well  supplied  with  servants,  and  the  various  implements  requisite  for  both 
farming  and  building,  and  withal  had  provisions  enough  to  support  his 
family  in  a  wilderness  for  three  years  ; — of  which  last  he  imparted  freely  to 
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the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  whom  he  found  in  the  midst  of  a  war  with 
the  Pequot  Indians.  For  about  three  years  after  his  arrival,  he  resided  at 
tialein,  where  he  held  the  double  oiBce  of  preacher  and  tutor :  he  had  a 
considerable  number  of  young  persons  under  his  iustruction  ;  and,  at  a  later 
period,  for  want  of  any  suitable  school  at  hand,  he  conducted  the  education 
of  his  own  children.  From  ^alom  he  removed  to  an  adjoining  place,  since 
called  Wenham ;  and  there,  on  the  8th  of  October,  1G44,  a  church  was 
gathered,  of  which  he  became  pastor.  Here  he  continued  more  than  four- 
teen years,  satisfied  with  a  very  meagre  salary,  and  contributing  liberally  of 
his  own  means  in  aid  of  the  infant  Colony. 

About  the  year  1G56,  he  removed,  with  the  greater  part  of  his  church,  to 
iuother  new  town,  called  Chelmsford,  where  he  spent  the  residue  of  his  days. 
Here  he  experienced  a  severe  trial  in  the  death  of  his  wife  ;  whose  remark- 
able familiarity  with  Scripture,  Cotton  Mather  says,  rendered  any  other  con- 
<!ordance  of  the  Bible  useless  in  his  library.  She  was  blind  during  several 
of  her  last  years,  and  died,  February  14,  1672.  After  this,  he  formed 
another  matrimonial  connection  with  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Edmund  Ilinch- 


Mr.  Fiske  was  the  minister  of  Chelmsford  for  about  twenty  years.  He 
waa  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season  in  the  discharge  of  hLs  duties ;  but  in 
BOthing  was  he  more  particular  than  in  communicating  catechetical  iustruction. 
He  even  composed  and  published  a  catechism,  entitled,  **  The  olive  branch 
watered" — the  ouly  thing,  so  far  us  is  known,  that  he  ever  did  publish ; 
(hongh  he  preferred  the  AsHombly's  catechism  for  his  public  expositions, 
with  which  he  was  accustomed  to  precede  his  afternoon  sermon  on  the 
Siabbath. 

Notwithstanding  he  had  enjoyed  unusually  vigorous  health  during  nearly 
his  whole  ministry,  insomuch  that  he  was  rarely  interrupted,  even  for  a 
■ingle  Sabbath,  in  his  labours,  yet,  towards  the  close  of  life,  he  was  visited 
with  a  complication  of  maladies,  that  rendered  his  life  well  nigh  a  burden 
to  him.  For  a  considerable  time,  he  was  carried  into  the  church  in  a  chair, 
and  preached  in  a  flitting  posture.  But,  on  the  second  sabbath  after  he  was 
confined  to  his  house,  he  was  seized  with  violent  convulsions,  which  after- 
wards recurred  frequently,  until  they  caused  his  death.  He  died  on  the  14th 
of  January,  1676.  His  dying  benediction  upon  his  children,  who  were  pre- 
sent, was  as  follows  : — *'  You  are  as  a  shock  of  corn  bound  up  ;  or  as  twins 
made  beautiful  by  the  covenant  of  grace.  You  have  an  interest  in  the  sure 
merciea  of  David :  these  you  have  to  live  upon.  Provoke  one  another  to 
love.     The  God  of  your  forefathers  bless  you  all.'* 

Hr.  Fiske  left  a  widow  and  four  children  ;  but  his  wife  and  two  children 
were  absent  at  the  time  of  his  death.  His  son,  Moses ^  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  college  in  1662;  was  ordained  at  Braintree,  (now  Quincy,)  Sep- 
tember 11,  1672 ;  and  died  August  10,  1708,  aged  sixty-six. 

Hr.  Fiske  seems  to  have  been  distinguished  for  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
religion ;  for  a  disinterested  and  self-sacrificing  spirit ;  for  the  abundance  of 
Ub  public  labours ;  and  for  midntaining  an  exact  and  efiicient  Church  disci- 
pline. Cotton  Mather  calls  him  "a  plain,  but  able,  paiuful  and  useful 
preacher  of  the  Gospel." 
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JOHN  ALLIN  * 

1637—1671. 

John  Allin  was  bom  in  England  in  the  year  1596.  He  is  supposed  to 
]iave  been  educated  at  the  University  of  Cambridge.  After  his  education 
was  completed,  he  entered  the  ministry,  and  preached  for  a  considerable 
time  in  connection  with  the  Established  Church  of  England.  There  was  a 
minister  of  his  name  settled  at  Ipswich,  who,  being  silenced  by  Bishop 
Wren  for  his  nonconformity,  afterwards  went  to  reside  in  London  ;  and  that 
person  was  probably  the  same  with  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  He  came  to 
New  England  in  1637  ;  being  obliged  to  go  on  board  the  ship  which  was  to 
eonvey  him  hither,  in  disguise,  in  order  to  elude  pursuit. 

He  went  to  reside  at  Dedham  almost  immediately  after  his  arrival ;  though 
he  was  not  admitted  a  freeman  of  the  Colony  until  the  close  of  tho  next 
year.  A  church  being  gathered  at  Dedham,  he  was  requested,  for  the  time, 
to  supply  the  place  of  teacher ;  and,  after  a  few  months,  when  some  more 
permanent  arrangement  was  to  be  made,  all  eyes  were  directed  towards  him, 
either  for  pastor  or  teacher ;  and  as  he  seemed  to  think  himself  better 
adapted  to  the  former  o£&ce,  he  was  accordingly  appointed  to  it.  He  was 
duly  set  apart  as  pastor, — a  ruling  elder  being  ordained  at  the  same  time, — 
on  the  29th  of  April,  1639.  Several  brethren,  deputed  by  the  church,  laid 
their  hands  on  his  head,  one  of  them  offered  a  prayer,  and,  at  the  close 
of  the  service,  Mr.  Whiting  of  Lynn,  in  the  name  of  the  Elders  and  other 
Christians  present,  gave  the  Right  Hand  of  Fellowship. 

In  1646,  when  there  was  an  attempt  made  to  bring  the  Colonists  into 
subjection  to  the  British  Parliament,  the  magistrates  having  given  their 
opinion  on  the  matters  in  dispute,  the  Elders  were  called  upon  to  give  their's, 
and  Mr.  Allin  was  chosen  to  be  their  organ.  He  presented  a  paper  the 
next  day  in  behalf  of  the  Elders,  written  in  a  manly  and  decided  tone, 
marking  the  just  limitations  of  Colonial  allegiance,  and  fully  sustaining  the 
views  of  the  magistrates  who  were  determined  on  resistance. 

In  1637,  a  number  of  Divines  in  England,  having  heard  that  their  brethren 
on  this  side  of  the  water  had  departed  from  the  old  landmarks  in  regard  to 
ecclesiastical  discipline  and  order,  addressed  to  them  a  letter  of  inquiry  in 
respect  to  what  they  called  tho  **  nine  positions."  The  New  England 
Divines  answered  this  communication  at  length  ;  frankly  acknowledging  that, 
on  certain  points,  their  views  had  undergone  a  change  since  they  left  their 
native  country.  This  called  forth  a  Reply  by  John  Ball,  in  behalf  of  the 
Divines  of  Old  England ;  and  to  this  Reply  there  was  a  rejoinder,  under  the 
title  of  a  "Defence  of  the  nine  questions  or  positions  " — the  joint  produc- 
tion of  Mr.  Allin  and  Thomas  Shepard  of  Cambridge.  The  work  was 
Scouted  with  marked  ability,  and  was  considered  as  good  authority  in  its 
day. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  Cambridge,  at  an  adjourned  term,  in  1648, 
Sir.  Allin  preached  from  the  15th  chapter  of  Acts,  containing  a  history  of 
the  council  of  Jerusalem.     Governor  Winthrop  states  that  the   preacher 
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"  handled  his  subject,"  both  as  regards  its  "  doctrines  and  applications,*'  in 
a  *' godly  and  learned'*  manner,  with  a  ''  clear  discovery  and  reifutation  of  such 
errors,  objections  and  scruples  as  have  been  raised  by  some  young  heads  in 
the  country.**  Winthrop  states  that,  while  he  was  in  the  midst  of  his  ser- 
mon, a  snake  appeared  in  the  church,  and  crawled  into  the  scats  where 
many  of  the  Elders  sat  behind  the  preacher.  One  of  them,  **  a  mvn  ol 
much  faith,"  ventured  to  encounter  the  snake  with  his  foot  and  hu,if,  and 
very  soon  found  means  of  despatching  him.  '*  It  is  out  of  dcabc/'  says 
Winthrop,  *'the  Lord  discovered  somewhat  of  his  mind  in  this.'  *  ^  • 
*^The  serpent  is  the  devil;  the  Synod,  the  representative  of  the  churches  of 
Christ  in  New  England, — the  destruction  and  dissolution  C/f  which  he  has, 
in  time  past,  and  now  recently  been  plotting ;  but  ho  is  low  foiled ;  their 
^th  in  the  seed  of  the  woman  overcame  him,  and  crui^hed  his  head.'* 

One  of  the  leading  controversies  of  this  period  had  respect  to  the  proper 
subjects  of  baptism.  The  decision  of  the  Synod  in  16G2  was  in  favour  of 
tbe  doctrine  that  persons  who  had  been  baptized  in  infancy,  and  whose  lives 
were  not  immoral,  might  claim  the  ordinance  in  behalf  of  their  children. 
Tbia  was  strongly  opposed  by  several  eminent  ministers,  one  of  whom  was 
President  Ghauncy  of  Harvard  College,  and  ihb  work  which  he  wrote  on 
the  subject  was  replied  to  by  Mr.  Allin.  In  his  answer,  he  maintains  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  Synod  was  no  novelty ;  that  it  had  been  holdcn  by  the 
freatest  lights  of  the  Church ;  and  that  it  would  have  been  inserted  in  the 
Cambridge  platform,  except  from  a  delicate  regard  to  the  feelings  of  a  few 
who  could  not  subscribe  to  it. 

This  controversy  was  not  only  an  agitating,  but  a  protracted,  one.  When, 
five  years  after,  there  was  a  secession  from  the  First  church  in  Boston,  in 
'ooneequcncc  of  the  settlement  of  John  Davenport,  who  maintained,  with 
great  leal,  the  strict  side  in  this  controversy,  seventeen  ministers,  at  the 
head  of  whom  was  John  Allin,  bore  public  testimony  against  Mr.  Daven- 
port and  his  adherents.  The  Deputies  having  finally  decided  in  favour  of 
the  old  church,  there  was,  at  a  subsequent  session,  a  petition  or  address  pre- 
sented by  the  ministers,  defending  themselves  from  the  charges  which  had 
been  made  against  them,  and  professing  their  adherence  to  the  safe  and 
sober  principles  of  Congregationalism.  The  name  of  John  Allin  is  first  on 
the  list  of  petitioners ;  and  the  petition  only  reasserted  the  doctrine  he  had 
maintained  in  his  defence  of  the  Synod. 

Bende  the  above  controversial  writings,  Mr.  Allin  published  nothing ; 
though  the  two  last  sermons  that  he  preached  were  published  after  his 
death,  and  have  been  republished  in  the  Dedham  Pulpit,  within  the  last  few 


Mr.  Allin  seems  to  have  continued  his  labours,  without  much  interrup- 
tion, till  near  the  close  of  life.  He  died  on  the  26th  of  August,  1671, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-five,  after  an  illness  of  ten  days.  His  '*  beloved  wife 
Katherine,"  as  he  calls  her  in  his  records,  died  three  days  after,  and  both 
were  buried  in  the  same  grave.  She  was  the  widow  of  Governor  Thomas 
Dudley,  and  was  married  to  Mr.  Allin,  November  8,  1653,  a  little  more 
than  ^ree  months  after  the  Governor's  death  ;  Mr.  Allin's  first  wife,  Mar- 
gaiet,  having  been  dead  a  little  more  than  six  months.  By  the  last  marriage 
he  had  three  sons. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Lamson,  the  present  pastor  of  the  First  church  in  Dedham^ 
writea  thna  eonoemii^  Mr,  Allin: — 
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"  lie  possessed  a  Tigoroiui.  acute  and  discriminating  understanding,  and  (br  the  age 
and  the  circumstances  in  wbioh  lie  was  placed,  lie  wrote  well.  His  style  is  marked  hj 
simplicity,  directness  and  force,  though  not  by  elegance.  All  his  measures  appear  to 
have  been  characterized  by  good  sense  and  a  plain  straight  forward  honesty.  He  was 
prudent,  firm  and  energetic,— entering  on  his  work  with  calmness,  and  pursuing  it 
with  a  decision  and  perseverance  sufficient  to  overcome  all  obstacles.  He  lived  at  a 
period  when  the  affairs  of  the  Colony  required  men  of  active  habits  as  well  as  patient 
thought;  and  he  shrunk  iVom  no  duty  which  the  exigencies  of  the  times  imposed.  He 
oeeasionaUy  shared  the  labours  of  Eliot  in  his  benevolent  visits  among  the  Indians;  he 
took  a  lively  interest  in  all  the  great  questions  of  the  day,  and  in  numerous  ways 
rendered  no  small  service  to  the  public.  To  his  other  qualities  he  added  uncommon 
amenity  of  disposition,  modesty  and  gentleness.  In  all  the  notices  of  him  I  have  met 
with,  in  contemporary  or  other  writings  entitled  to  respect,  these  traits  of  his  charac- 
ter are  spoken  of  with  peculiar  emphasis.  There  must  have  been  something  remark- 
able in  the  deg^ree  or  manner  in  which  they  manifested  themselves,  to  account  for  the 
warm  encomiums  uniformly  bestowed  on  them  by  those  who  had  the  best  opportunity 
of  knowing  him. 

"  Theological  discussions  which  too  often  have  the  cfi^t  of  inflaming  the  pasaions, 
and  infusing  acrimony  into  the  mildest  natures,  appear  not  for  one  moment  to  have 
disturbed  the  serenity  of  his  mind.  His  spirits  remained  sunny  stilt,  and  his  bland- 
neas  of  temper  never  forsook  him.  No  acerbity  of  feeling  discloses  itself  in  any  por^ 
tion  of  his  controversial  writings,  but  good  humour,  fairness.  Christian  courtesy,  and 
a  honied  sweetness  are  everywhere  visible,  even  when  he  deals  the  hardest  blows 
against  the  arguments  of  his  adversary.  A  rare  example  of  moderation  in  that  or 
in  any  age." 


-♦♦- 


CHARLES  CHAUNCY  * 

1638—1672. 

Oharlxs  GhaunOT  was  descended  from  a  family  which  came  to  Eng- 
Ift&d  with  William  the  Conqueror.  He  was  the  fifth  and  youngest  son  of 
G«orge  Chauncy ;  was  born  at  Yardlcy-bury,  Hertfordshire,  England ; 
and  was  baptiied  and  registered  on  the  5th  of  November,  1592.  He  was 
at  the  Westminster  school,  which  was  kept  in  a  building  adjoining  the  Par* 
liament  House — at  the  time  of  the  gunpowder  plot ;  and  must  have  inevi- 
tably perished,  if  the  scheme  had  not  been  providentially  defeated.  On 
leaving  this  school,  he  was  admitted  a  student  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  proceeded  B.  A.  in  1613,  and  M.  A.  in  1617.  He  became  also  a 
Fellow  of  the  Collejre,  and  in  1624  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor  of  Divinity.  He  was  afterwards  chosen  Professor  of  Hebrew, — being 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  thorough  Hebrew  scholars  of  his  day  ;  but  the 
Vice  Chancellor,  Dr.  Williams,  overruled  the  choice  in  favour  of  one  of  his 
own  relatives, — upon  which,  Mr.  Chauncy  was  appointed  to  another  and 
oqoally  important  office, — ^that  of  Professor  of  Greek.  On  leaving  the 
Unirersity,  he  at  once  acquired  a  high  reputation  as  a  preacher,  and  was 
aoiHi  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Marst:>n-Laurence  in  Northamptonshire ;  but,  in 
tlM  early  part  of  1627,  he  became  Vicar  of  Ware, — a  parish  in  Hertford- 
•Ure,  where  his  labours  were  attended  with  a  remarkable  blessing. 

Upon  the  publication  of  the  '*  Book  of  Sports/*  under  the  direction  of 
Bishop  Laud,  Mr.  Chauncy  was  forbidden  preaching  on  Sabbath  afternoon, 
tksl  Um  people  might  have  the  better  opportunity  for  their  profane  reere»- 
tions.     Bat,  as  this  was  more  than  his  conscience  could  tolerate,  he  devoted 


« Jlatkcr^  Xaf.,  IIL— lifa  ly  Dr.  GhiM^.— Rrwk'i  Urm,  m.-Qnuey^  Hiit.  Harr. 
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(he  hovra  in  wBIch  he  wm  forbidden  to  preach,  to  catochiaing  persons  of  all 
■gee  that  would  come  to  hlxn.  This,  however,  was  frowned  upon,  and  was 
declared  to  he  ^*as  bad  as  prtaching,''^ 

In  Januar}',  1029,  Mr.  Chauncy  was  charged  with  having  asserted  in  a 
sermon  that  *'  idolatry  was  admitted  into  the  Church  ;  that,  not  only  the 
prophets  of  Baal,  but  Baal  himself,  was  received,  and  houses  multiplied  for 
their  entertainment ;  that  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  would  be  suppressed ; 
that  there  wanted  men  of  courage  to  remind  their  superiors  of  their  neglect ; 
and  that  there  was  a  great  increase  of  Atheism,  Popery,  Arminianism  and 
heresy  in  the  church."  After  being  questioned  in  the  High  Commission 
Coart,  hb  cause  was  referred  to  Bishop  Laud,  his  ordinary,  who  required 
him  to  make  a  submission  in  Latin  ;  but  whether  that  requisition  was  com- 
plied with,  is  a  question  upon  which  authorities  are  not  agreed.  In  IG35, 
he  waa  again  brought  before  the  same  Court,  when  Laud  had  become  Aroh- 
hishop  of  Canterbury.  The  crime  now  charged  upon  him  was  **  opposing 
the  making  of  a  rail  around  the  communion  table  in  that  parish  church,  as 
an  innovation  and  snare  to  men's  consciences."  He  was  pronounced  guilty 
of  contempt  of  ceclesiasticid  government,  and  of  raising  a  schism,  and  was 
suspended  from  his  ministry  till  he  should  make  an  acknowledgment  of  his 
offence.  He  was  sentenced  to  pay  the  costs  of  suit,  which  were  great,  and 
to  imprisonment  until  he  should  comply  with  the  order  of  Court.  His  fur- 
titode  now  failed  him,  and  he  made  the  following  recantation: — 

"  Whereas  I,  Cliarlcs  Cliauncy,  clerk,  late  vicar  of  Wan*,  in  the  county  of  Hert- 
ford, stand,  by  Mcntuncu  of  this  honourable  Court,  legally  convicted  for  (>])iM)Ning  thf 
w&ting  of  a  rail  about  the  communion  table  in  the  chancel  of  tlie  pariHh  church  of 
Ware,  with  a  bench  thereunto  affixed ,  for  the  communicants  to  renort  unto  and  to  receive 
the  blessed  vacraincnt  then?,  kneeling  upon  their  knees,  saying  it  was  an  innova- 
tion, a  snare  to  men*8  amscicnces,  and  a  breach  of  the  second  commandment,  nn  addi- 
cifm  to  the  Lord *s  worRhip,  and  that  which  hath  driven  me  out  of  tlie  town;  I,  the 
Mild  Charles  Chauncy,  do  hereby,  before  this  honorable  Court,  acknowledge  my  great 
oflimea  in  using  the  naid  invective  wordR.  and  am  heartily  sorry  for  them.  I  protest, 
and  am  ready  to  declare,  by  virtue  of  mine  oath,  that  I  now  hold,  and  am  persuaded 
in  my  conscienco,  that  kneeling  at  the  receiving  of  the  Holy  Communion  is  a  lawful 
and  commendable  gesture;  nntl  that  a  rail  sot  u])  in  the  chancel  of  any  church,  by  the 
asthority  of  the  onlinary,  with  a  licnch  thereunto  aflixed  for  the  communicants  to 
repair  unto,  to  riKieive  the  holy  communion  kneeling,  is  a  decent  and  convenient 
ornament  for  that  purposf^  and  this  Court  conceiveth  that  the  rail  set  up  lately  in  the 
parish  church  of  \Vare,  wiih  the  bench  aftlxcd,  ia  such  a  om*.  And  I  do  further  con- 
flm  that  I  was  much  to  bianie  for  (»pposfng  the  same,  and  do  promise,  from  henceforth, 
aerer.  by  wor*!  or  deed,  to  opjKise  either  that  or  any  other  the  laudaldc  rites  and  cer- 
emonies prescribcul  and  rornmanded  to  be  used  in  the  (/hnrch  of  England. 

Charles  Chaunct." 

After  he  had  made  this  recantation  in  open  court,  the  Archbishop  judi- 
cially admonished  him  to  '*  carry  himself  peaccahly  and  conformably  to  the 
doctrine,  the  discipline  and  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  England  ; 
and  that,  in  ease  he  should  be  brought  before  them  again,  for  any  similar 
ofTence,  the  Court  intended  to  proceed  against  him  with  all  severity."  And 
thus  he  was  dismissed. 

This  unfortunate  step,  taken  by  Mr.  Chauncy,  under  the  influence  of  pow- 
erful temptation,  never  ceased,  while  he  lived,  to  occasion  him  remorse  and 
bitter  regret.  Nearly  forty  years  afterwards,  and  only  a  short  time  before 
his  death,  he  made  the  following  humiliating  declaration  in  his  last  will  and 
testament : — 

"  I  acknowledge  myself  to  be  a  child  of  wrath,  and  sold  under  sin,  and  one  who 
hath  been  polluted  with  Innumerable  transgressions  and  mighty  sins*,  which,  as  (^t  %a 
I  know  and  can  call  to  remcmhraoce,  J  Jreep  st/il /hesh  before  me,  and  des\te\nX^^ 
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mourning  and  aelf-abhorrenoe,  atill  to  do  as  long  as  life  shall  laftt;  and  especiany  mj 
so  many  sinful  compliances  with,  and  conformity  unto,  vile  human  inventions,  and 
will  worship,  and  hell-bred  superstitions,  and  other  evil  things  patched  to  the  senrioe 
of  God,  with  which  the  English  matt  book^  I  mean  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  is  so 
fdlly  fraught." 

Mr.  Chaunoy,  being  at  length  silenced  for  refusing  to  read  the  ^*  Book  of 
Sports,"  resolved  to  seek  at  once  a  refuge  and  a  field  of  labour  in  New 
England.  Accordingly,  he  came  to  this  country,  and  arrived  at  Plymoath 
a  few  days  before  the  great  earthquake,  which  occurred  on  the  1st  of  Jane, 
1638.  He  preached  at  Plymouth,  for  some  time,  to  great  acceptance,  and 
would  have  received  a  call  to  settle  as  colleague  pastor  with  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Reyner,*  but  for  his  holding  some  peculiar  views,  in  respect  to  the 
ordinances,  to  which  the  church  could  not  subscribe.  He  believed  that 
**  the  Lord's  Supper  ought  to  be  administered  in  the  evening,  and  every 
Lord's  day ;  and  that  baptism  ought  to  be  only  by  dipping,  or  plunging  the 
whole  body  underwater,  whether  in  the  case  of  children  or  adults."  After 
remaining  in  Plymouth  about  three  years,  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  take 
the  pastoral  charge  of  the  church  at  Scituate ;  and  in  doing  so,  he  submit- 
ted to  re-ordihation.  On  the  occasion  of  his  induction  to  his  pastoral 
charge,  he  reflected  severely  upon  his  submission  to  Bishop  Laud,  and  said 
with  tears  in  hb  eyes, — **  Alas !  my  soul  hath  been  defiled  with  hlse 
worship ;  and  how  wonderful  is  the  free  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
that  I  am  still  employed  to  labour  in  his  vineyard." 

He  remained  at  Scituate  about  twelve  years,  during  which  he  suffered 
not  a  little  for  want  of  an  adequate  support.  But  the  ecclesiastical  stale 
of  things  in  England  having  now  undergone  such  a  change  as  to  admit  of 
his  returning  thither,  with  the  prospect  of  being  unmolested  in  the  exercise 
of  his  ministry,  an  invitation  was  sent  to  him  by  his  friends  at  Ware  that 
he  would  come  and  resume  his  labours  among  them.  He  had  made  up  bis 
mind  to  accept  their  invitation,  had  taken  leave  of  his  flock  at  Scituate,  and 
had  actually  gone  to  Boston  with  a  view  to  embark  for  England,  when  a 
circumstance  occurred  that  prevented  his  carrying  out  his  purpose,  and 
detained  him  in  this  country  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  The  Presidency 
of  Harvard  College  being  now  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Dunster, 
the  Overseers  of  the  College,  who  were  unwilling  to  lose  so  important  a 
person  from  the  country,  fixed  their  eyes  upon  Mr.  Chauncy  as  one  every 
way  qualified  to  succeed  to  that  office.  Accordingly,  at  a  meeting  of  that 
Board  on  the  2d  of  November,  1654,  **  Mr.  Mather  and  Mr.  Norton  were 
desired  to  tender  unto  the  Rev.  Mr.  Charles  Chauncy  the  place  of  Presi- 
dent, with  the  stipend  of  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum ;  and  withal  to 
signify  to  him,  that  it  is  expected  and  desired  that  he  forbear  to  disseminate 
or  publish  any  tenets  concerning  immersion  in  baptism,  and  celebration  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  at  evening,  or  to  expose  the  received  doctrine  therein." 
He  readily  agreed  to  this,  and  was  inducted  into  the  office  of  President  on 
the  27th  of  the  same  month.  On  that  occasion  he  delivered  a  famous 
oration,  which  he  concluded  with  these  words, — "  Doctiorcm,  certe,  Praesi- 
dem,   ct  hnic    oneri  ac  stationi  multis  modis  aptiorem,  vobis  facile   licet 

*  JoBV  RsTiBa  WM  settled  u  minister  of  Plymoath  about  1636,  and  remained  there  tiU  1664, 
when,  owing  to  raiiovui  difBcolties  existing  in  the  cbairb,  he  resigned  bis  pastoral  charge.  Ue 
was  greatlj  respected  and  beloved  by  his  people.  He  passed  the  winter  or  1654-56  in  Boston, 
and  fftoriMd  to  Plymoath  on  a  risit  in  the  spring,  and  woald  hare  resomed  his  charge,  bat  that 
tte  people— moch  to  tkeir  own  sabaeqnent  regret— declined  to  meet  some  of  his  propooals.  Hs 
Wlin«niiM0B|itedaainfitalioi>  to  settlt  at  ]>QTer,  N.  H.»  where  he  remained  tUl  hk  death 
»*M  ipolr  jriM  la  A|ril,  IdM, 
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invanupe ;  sed  amaniiorem  et   vestri  boni  BtudioBiorein,   non    invenietis.'* 
Cotton  Mather,  referring  to  this,  says, — 

''And  eerUinly  he  was  aa  f^>od  as  his  woni.  llow  learnedly  \iv  now  conveyed  all 
fbe  liberal  arts  unto  those  that  sat  at  \m  feot ;  how  wittily  he  moderated  their  dispu- 
Utiona  and  other  exercises;  how  constantly  he  expounded  the  Scriptures  to  them  in 
the  College  Hall;  how  fluently  he  expressi'd  himself  unto  them,  with  Latin  of  a 
Terentian  phrase,  in  all  his  discourses ;  and  how  carcAiliy  he  inspected  their  manners, 
and  was  above  all  things  concerned  for  tliem,  that  thtty  might  answer  a  note  which 
he  gave  them,  when  you  are  younelvet  interested  in  the  Lord  Jetut  Chriet,  and  hit 
rff weoKMieM,  yoii  vttl  befit  to  beteachert  of  o/A«r« ;^will  nevtT  be  forg(»tten  by  many 
of  oar  most  worthy  men,  who  were  made  such  by  their  education  under  liim."' 

Of  the  efltimation  in  which  he  was  held  at  Cambridge  some  idea  may  be 
formed  from  the  fact  that, — as  Cotton  Mather  informs  us,  ^'  when  he  had 
been  above  a  year  or  two  in  the  town,  the  church  kept  a  whole  day  of 
thankagiTing  to  God,  for  the  mercy  which  they  enjoyed  in  his  being  there." 

President  Channcy  continued  at  the  head  of  the  College  till  the  time  of 
his  death, — ^nearly  seventeen  years  ;  and  filled  the  place  in  a  manner  highly 
ereditable  to  his  talents,  learning  and  piety.  Some  of  his  pupils  afterwards 
took  rank  with  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  country  ;  among  whom 
were  Oershom  Bulkley,  Increase  Mather,  Solomon  Stoddard,  Samuel  Wil- 
lard.  Governor  Dudley,  and  Judge  Samuel  Sewall. 

In  the  year  1671,  when  he  found  himself  sinking  under  the  infirmities  of 
age,  he  delivered  a  farewell  oration  to  the  College  on  the  day  of  Commence- 
ment, taking  a  solemn  and  affectionate  leave  of  his  friends  ;  and,  shortly 
after,  sent  for  his  children,  that  he  might  once  more  liave  the  privilege  of 
giving  them  the  paternal  blessing.  As  lie  lay  upon  his  death-bed,  the  Rev. 
Urian  Oakes,  who  afterwards  became  President  of  the  College,  after  pray- 
ing with  him,  asked  him  to  give  a  sign  of  his  assurance  of  entering  into  rest, 
if  he  yet  enjoyed  it ;  whereupon,  the  speeehloss  old  man  lifted  his  hands  as 
high  M(  he  eould,  and,  almost  immediately  after,  expired.  He  died  February, 
19, 1672,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age.  His  funeral  sermon  was  preached 
bj  the  Rev.  Urian  Oakcs. 

The  wif^  of  President  Chauncy  was  Catharine,  daughter  of  Robert  Eyre 
of  Wilt-^hire,  England,  tu  whom  he  was  married  March  12, 1630.  She  died 
January  23,  1607,  aged  sixty-six.  Her  father  left  a  manuscript  which  was 
afterwards  published,  entitled  **  The  Direction  for  a  holy  life.'*  In  the  pre- 
face to  his  last  will,  he  gave  it  as  his  dying  charge  to  his  children,  and  their 
posterity  after  them,  to  cherish  this  piece  as  a  sacred  legacy. 

President  Chauney  had  six  sons  and  two  daughters.  His  sons  were  all 
graduated  at  Harvard  College.  Isaac  and  Ichabod,  the  two  eldest,  gradu- 
ated in  1651,  soon  left  the  country,  and  went  to  England  in  the  capacity  of 
lioth  minbters  and  physicians.  Isaac  (from  whom  l)r.  Charles  Chauncy  of 
Boston  was  descended,)  was  bom  at  Ware,  August  23,  1632 ;  was  first  a 
minister  at  Woodborough,  and  was  afterwards  pastor  of  the  church  in  Lon- 
don, of  which  Dr.  Owen  had  before  been  pastor,  and  Dr.  Watts  was  after- 
wards— indeed  Dr.  Watts  was  for  some  time  his  assistant.  As  he  became 
advanced  in  life,  he  quitted  his  pastorate,  and  devoted  himself  wholly  to 
the  practice  of  medicine.  He  died  February  28,  1712.  He  was  the  author 
of  several  volumes  on  theological  subjects.  Ichabod,  who  was  born  at 
Ware  in  1636,  was  chaplain  to  Sir  Edward  Harley's  regiment,  at  Dunkirk, 
when  the  Act  of  Uniformity  took  place.  He  afterwards  became  a  physician 
of  considerable  note  in  Bristol.  He  was  prosecuted  under  the  13th  of 
Blinbeth,  and  upon  thut  Act  suffered   banisbment.     In  1&%4,  \ie  ^^ 
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compelled  to  abjure  the  realm,  and  removed  with  his  family  into  Holland  ; 
but,  on  the  accession  of  James  to  the  throne,  he  had  liberty  to  return  to 
Bristol  in  1686.  He  died  there,  July  25, 1691.  He  wrote  an  account  of  his 
sufferings  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  **  Innocence  vindicated  by  an  impartial 
narrative  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Sessions  in  Bristol  against 
Ichabod  Chauncy,  &c.'*  Barnabas^  the  President's  third  son,  was  bom  in 
England  in  1637  ;  was  graduated  in  1657;  and  **died,"  Dr.  Chauncy  says, 
'*  in  middle  age,  an  immature  death."  His  fourth  son,  Nathaniel^  was 
bom  at  Plymouth  about  1637 ;  was  graduated  in  1661 ;  was  settled  as  paster 
of  the  church  in  Windsor,  Connecticut,  in  1667  ;  and,  after  remuning  there 
fifteen  years,  resigned  his  charge,  and  in  1682  became  pastor  of  the  church 
in  Hatfield,  Massachusetts,  where  he  died  in  November,  1685.  Elnatkan, 
his  fifth  son,  (a  twin  brother  of  Nathaniel,)  was  also  graduated  in  1661,  and 
was  for  some  time  a  distinguished  physician  in  Boston,  but  afterwards  went 
to  Barbadoes,  where  he  soon  died.  Israel ^  his  youngest  son,  was  bom  in 
Scituate  in  1644 ;  was  graduated  the  same  year  with  the  two  preceding ;  was 
settled  in  the  ministry  at  Stratford,  Connecticut,  in  1665 ;  and  died  in  1703. 
With  his  profession  as  a  clergyman  he  united  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  had 
a  high  reputation  for  medical  skill  as  well  as  pastoral  fidelity.  [He  had  three 
sons — Charles,  who  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1686;  was 
ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Stratfield,  (now  Bridgeport,)  Conn. ;  and 
died  December  31,  1714. — Jsaac,  who  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1693 ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  at  Hadley,  Mass.,  September  9, 
1696  ;  and  died  May,  1745,  aged  seventy-four. — Robert,  who  was  a  diatin- 
gnished  physician  in  Bristol,  England.]  President  Chauncy's  eldest 
daughter,  Sarah,  was  married  to  the  Rev.  Gershom  Bulkley.  Of  his 
youngest  daughter,  Hannah,  little  is  known.  All  who  bear  the  name  of 
Chauncy  in  America,  are  supposed  to  be  President  Chauncy's  descendants. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  President  Chauncy*s  publications : — An  Ora- 
tion before  the  Spanish  and  Austrian  Ambassadors  in  Trinity  College  in  the 
Latin  language,  which  has  been  translated  into  English.  Three  Latin 
Poems  and  a  Greek  Poem.  The  Greek  poem  has  been  translated  into  Eng- 
lish verse  by  Professor  Felton.  A  Catechism.  Retractation  of  Charles 
Chauncy,  formerly  minister  of  Ware  in  Hertfordshire,  written  with  his  own 
hands  before  his  going  to  New  England  in  1687:  London,  printed  1641. 
God's  Mercy  shown  to  his  People :  A  Sermon  preached  in  the  College  Hall, 
Cambridge,  1655.  The  Election  Sermon,  1656.  Twenty-six  Sermons  on 
Justification  ;  4to.,  1659.  Antisynodalia  Americana.  This  was  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  result  of  the  famous  Synod  in  1662,  which  sanction^  the 
admitting  to  baptism  those  who  do  not  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
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SAMUEL  NEWMAN  * 

1688-^1663. 

Samuel  Newman  was  bom  at  Bambury  in  Oxfordshire,  in  the  year 
1600.  Hia  parentB,  who  were  earnest  friends  of  Protestant  Christianity, 
sent  him  to  the  University  of  Oxford  for  his  education,  where  he  turned  his 
oppoitniiitieB  to  the  best  account,  and  became  a  highly  accomplished  scholar. 
HftTing  become  deeply  imbued  with  the  Christian  spirit,  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  ministry  of  the  Gt>spcl,  and  showed  himself  a  decided  but  moderate 
nonoonformiflt.  This  prevented  the  quiet  exercise  of  his  ministry,  and  he 
paned  from  one  congregation  to  another,  until  he  had  ministered  tcmporv 
rily  to  no  less  than  seven.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  took  leave  of  his 
natiTe  ooontry,  and  came  to  New  England  in  the  year  1038. 

After  hifl  arrival  in  this  country,  he  spent  a  year  and  a  half  at  Dorches- 
ter; then  removed  to  Weymouth,  where  he  remained  about  five  years  ;  and 
thenoe,  in  1644,  to  Kehuboth,  a  place  bordering  on  the  Providence  Planta- 
tions. He  gave  the  name  to  the  town  last  mentioned,  because,  on  removing 
to  that  place,  his  flock,  which  before  had  been  straitened  for  room,  might 
then  Bay,  *'  The  Lord  hath  made  room  for  us,  and  we  shall  be  fruitful  in  the 
land.*'  He  continued  hero  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  died  July 
5,  1663,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age. 

Of  the  ciroumstances  of  his  death,  Dr.  Eliot  in  his  Biographical  Diction- 

aiy,  gives  the  following  account : — 

"  The  manner  of  his  death  was  peculiar,  lie  had  a  certain  premonition  of  it,  and 
■Tfliftwi  to  triumph  in  the  prospect  of  its  being  near,  llu  ^vas  apparently  iu  perfect 
health,  and  preached  a  sermon  upon  these  words — Job  xiv.  14..  *  All  the  days  of  my 
appointed  time  will  I  wait,  till  my  change  come.'  In  the  afternoon  of  the  ft>llowing 
Lord's  day,  he  asked  the  deacon  to  pray  with  him,  saying  he  had  not  long  to  live.  As 
ioon  as  he  had  finished  his  prayer,  he  said  that  the  time  had  conic  wlii^n  ho  must  leave 
this  world.  But  his  fticndB.  setting  no  immediate  Kignn  of  dissolution .  thought  it  was  the 
inflnenoe  of  imagination.  But  he  tunicd  round ,  saying, '  Ang^ils  do  your  olUce,'  and  im- 
dkediately  expired.  This  may  app<'ar  like  other  niarvclJouB  circumstances  related  in  the 
Xagnalia;  but  it  is  handed  down  by  persons  not  connooted  with  that  author,  and  was 
as  much  conflrmod  as  any  report  dei>cnding  uiN»n  tradition ;  and  it  is  said  that  accounts 
of  the  death  of  Mr.  Newman  were  written  at  the  time.,  and  sent  to  England,  as  well  as 
propagated  through  the  towns  of  New  Knglaiid.*' 

Mr.  Newman  was  the  author  of  a  very  elaborate  Concordance  of  the  Bible, 
the  first  edition  of  which  was  published  in  London,  in  folio,  in  1G43.  It 
had  a  great  reputation  in  its  day,  and  puHHcd  through  several  editions  ;  and 
ift  has  been,  to  some  extent,  the  basis  of  modern  works  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter. While  he  was  at  Rehoboth,  he  revised  it,  using  pine  knots  in  the  night 
for  candles. 

Cotton  Mather  represents  him  as  having  been  '*a  very  lively  preacher, 
and  a  very  preaching  liver  ;'*  as  having  been  **  an  hard  student  who  employ- 
ed much  toil  and  oil  in  compiling  his  Concordance  of  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures ;"  as  having  been  remarkable  for  hii)  attention  to  *' family  discipline," 
and  the  practice  of  "hospitality." 

The  following  paper  left  by  Mr.  Newman,  entitled  ''  Notes  or  marks  of 
graoe  I  find  in  myself,"  is  evidence  that  he  cultivated  a  high  tone  of  spirit- 
naUty: — 

•  IfatfaOT^  Vac.— Wood's  AUhmm  et  FuUQxoB.^Bnok'a  Uvci.— Bllsi>  Hktory  «l  BaVifi^boMb. 
Tomif'i  Ohnv.'^MSMP  taNewmaa'M  OoaeordMDoe,  8d  edition. 
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*'  I  find  I  love  Grod,  and  desire  to  lovo  God,  principally  for  Himself,— a  desire  to 
requite  evil  with  good, — a  looking  up  to  God  to  see  Him  and  his  hand,  in  all  things  that 
befall  me, — a  greater  fear  of  displeasing  God  than  all  the  world, — a  love  to  such  Chris- 
tians as  I  never  saw,  or  received  good  from, — a  grief  when  I  see  God's  commands 
broken  by  any  person,— «  mourning  for  not  finding  the  assurance  of  God's  love,  and 
the  sense  of  his  ftivour  in  that  comfortable  manner,  at  one  time  as  at  another ;  and  not 
being  able  to  serve  God  as  I  should, — a  willingness  to  give  God  the  glory  of  any  abili- 
ty to  do  good, — a  joy  when  I  am  in  Christian  company,  in  godly  conference, — a  grief 
when  I  perceive  it  goes  ill  with  Christians  and  the  contrary, — a  constant  performance 
of  secret  duties  between  Grod  and  myself,  morning  and  evening, — a  bewailing  of  such 
sins  which  none  in  the  world  can  accuse  me  of, — a  choosing  of  suffering  to  avoid  sin." 

Mr.  Newman  had  four  children — three  sons  and  one  daughter.     Samuel, 

probably  the  eldest  son,  lived  at  Rehoboth.     Antipas,  the  second  minister 

of  Wenham,  began  to  preach  there  in  1657 ;  was  ordained  in  December, 

1668  ;  was  married  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Governor  Winthrop,  in  1668  , 

and  died  October  15, 1672.     Noah  succeeded  his  father  as  minister  of  Reho* 

both,  in  March,  1668 ;  was  married  to  Joanna,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Henry 

Flynt  *  of  Bndntree,  December  3, 1669 ;  and  died  April  16, 1676.    Hope  was 

born  at  Weymouth,  November  29,  1641 ;  was  married  to  the  Rev.  George 

Shove,t  the  third  minister  of  Taunton  ;  and  died  March  7,  1674. 
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ABRAHAM  PIERSGN.J 

1639—1678. 

Abraham  Piebson  was  born  in  Yorkshire,  England  ;  was  graduated  at 
the  University  of  Cambridge  in  the  year  1632  ;  and,  having  been  ordained, 
as  is  supposed  episcopally,  and  preached  for  some  years  in  his  native  coun- 
try, came  to  New  England  in  the  year  1639,  and  joined  the  church  in 
Boston.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  took  up  his  abode  in  Lynn ;  and,  after 
remaining  there  a  short  time,  removed  with  a  company  of  immigrants  to 
Long  Island ;  they  having,  while  yet  at  Lynn,  been  gathered  into  a  church, 
and  he  constituted  their  pastor.  They  at  first  attempted  to  make  a  settle* 
ment  on  the  West  end  of  the  Island ;  but,  not  being  successful,  removed 
to  the  East  end,  and  became  the  first  settlors  of  the  town  of  Southampton, 
in  1640.     Mr.  Pierson  agreed  with  John  Davenport  in  wishing  to  vest  all 

*  Uenbt  Fltht  tnived  in  this  ooontry  from  Eneland  in  1635,  and  became  a  member  of  the 
ehurch  in  Bdeton:  was  ordained  teacher  of  the  church  in  Braintree,  ManaohiuetU,  March 
17,  1640 ;  and  died  April  27,  1 768,  aged  rixty -eight.  lie  had  the  reputation  of  being  an  earnest 
and  able  minister.  Uii  wife  was  Ma^iy,  sister  of  President  Hoar.  His  son,  Josiakf  was  bom 
at  Braintree,  August  24,  1645;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1664;  was  oidained  at  Dor- 
chester, December  27,  i67l ;  and  died  September  16,  1680,  aged  thirty -fire.  His  son,  Henry, 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1693 ;  was  chosen  a  Fellow  of  the  College  in  1700,  and  tutor 
in  17U5.  He  held  this  latter  office  until  September  25,  1754,  when  he  resigned  it.  He  died  Feb- 
marj  13,  1760,  aged  eighty-four.  He  lived  and  died  a  bachelor;  and  the  few  foibles  which  he 
ezhimted  were  attributed  chiefly  to  this  circumstance.  Dr.  Chauncy  pronounces  him  **  a  8olid» 
judicious  man,  and  one  of  the  best  of  preachers."  He  published  A  Sermon,  preached  at 
the  Thursday  Lecture  in  Boston,  1729;  A  Sermon  to  the  students  in  the  College  Hall,  17$6; 
OratU)  funebris  in  obitum  B.  Wadsworth,  1738;  Twenty  Sermons,  1739. 

t  Gbobob  Sbovb  was  a  native  of  Dorohester>  and  was  ordained  at  Taunton,  November  1 7,  1666, 
where  he  lived  and  laboured  till  his  death,  April  21,  1687.  His  son,  Stth,  was  graduated  at 
Harvaid  OoUege  in  1687;  was  ordained  at  Danbury,  Connecticut,  October  23,  1697;  and  died 
October  3, 1735,  aged  sixty-eight. 

t  \yinthTop'i  ffist.  N.  E.,  II.— TmmbuU's  Hist.  Conn.,  I.— Felt's  Hist,  of  Salem.— Steam's 
^aSb«.  oTiyto JPlBrt Cin* Id NfUMk.— Tate Litmiiy. 
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MTil  M  wall  M  ecelesiastical  power  in  the  Church,  and  to  allow  none  but 
ehnroh  members  to  act  in  the  choice  of  the  officers  of  government,  or  to  be 
eligible  as  such.  Accordingly^  ho  was  anxious  that  the  little  colony  aft 
Southampton  should  become  connected  with  New  Ilavcn,  as  South  old  had 
been,  and  was  dissatisfied  with  the  agreement,  in  1644,  to  come  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  Connecticut.  lie  therefore  removed,  in  1647,  with  a  small 
part  of  his  congregation,  to  Branford,  Conn. ;  and  there,  uniting  with 
uthezs  from  Wethersfield,  organized  a  new  church,  of  which  he  was  the 
pastor  about  twenty-three  years. 

The  settlement  at  lirauford,  whicli  had  commenced  in  1644,  received  a 
new  impulse  from  Mr.  Pierson's  going  thither,  and  continued  to  prosper 
until  the  charter  of  Connecticut  was  obtained  iu  1662,  including  within  its 
limits  the  jurisdiction  of  New  York.  Meanwhile  he  had  ac(|uired  great 
influence,  and  was  much  beloved  by  his  people.  He  was  especially  distin- 
guiahed  for  his  efforts  to  instruct  and  evangelize  the  Indians.  As  early  as 
the  year  1651,  we  find  him  spoken  of  as  studying  the  language,  and  '*  con- 
tinuing with  much  seriousness  therein,  that  he  may  the  better  be  able  to 
treat  with  the  ignorant  children  of  the  forest  concernhig  the  things  of  their 
peace."  Shortly  after,  we  hoar  of  him  not  only  as  preaching  to  the  Indians, 
but  preparing  a  Catechism  fur  them  in  their  own  language.  It  was  first 
written  in  English  ;  and,  by  the  assistance  of  a  skilful  interpreter,  was 
timnslated  into  Indian.     It  was  printed  by  Mr.  Green  in  1660. 

Mr.  Pierson  had  a  regular  salary  for  his  services  in  the  Indian  depart- 
ment, from  the  Commissioners,  in  the  same  manner  with  Eliot  and  Mayhew 
and  some  others.  His  labours  in  this  field  were  highly  appreciated  ;  as  i? 
evident  from  the  correspondence  of  the  Commissioners,  and  the  fact  that 
special  appropriations  were  repeatedly  awarded  to  him,  in  consideration  of 
his  extraordinary  efforts. 

In  1654,  Mr.  Pierson  was  selected  as  chaplain  to  the  forces  raised  against 
the  Dutch ;  and  he  seems  to  have  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  not 
only  the  ministers,  but  the  more  prominent  civilians,  connected  with  the 
coi^cderacy  of  New  Haven. 

In  the  contentions  between  the  jurisdicticms  of  Connecticut  and  New 
Haven  from  1662  to  1665,  Mr.  Piernon  took  sides  with  Mr.  Davenport  and 
others  against  the  union ;  and  so  strong  were  his  feelings  on  this  subject, 
that,  when  the  event  took  place,  he  resolved  to  remove  with  his  people 
from  the  Colony.  Arrangements  were  accordingly  made  ;  and  on  the  30th 
of  October,  1666,  he,  with  most  of  his  congregation,  and  many  prominent 
individuals  from  Guilford,  New  Haven  and  Milford,  made  and  signed  "  a 
plantation  covenant*'  for  that  purpose;  the  first  article  of  which  was, 
"  tlubt  none  should  be  admitted  freemen  or  free  burgesses,  but  such  planters 
as  are  members  of  some  or  other  of  the  Congregational  churches,  and  that 
nooe  but  such  be  chosen  to  magistracy,  or  to  carry  on  any  part  of  civil 
judicature,  or  as  deputies  or  assistants,  to  have  power  to  vote  in  establish- 
ing laws,  making  and  repealing  them,  or  to  any  chief  military  trust  or 
office." 

Mr.  Pierson,  accompanied  by  a  considerable  portion  of  his  flock,  left 
Branford  about  June,  1757,  and  directed  his  course  towards  New  Jersey ; 
and  the  place  where  they  settled,  they  called  Newark.  Dr.  Trumbull  states 
that  "Mr.  P.  carried  away  the  Church  records  of  Branford,  after  it  had 
been  settled  nearly  twentj-flFe  jenrs,  and  left  it  almost  wiihoul  uxi\ii\i^- 
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itftnt."     The  next  year,  (1668,)  his  people  voted  to  pay  the  expeiiBes  of 
journey  from  ConneoHcat  to  New  Jersey,  and  to  allow  him  eighty  pounds 
salary  per  year. 

This  was  the  third  colony  he  had  planted ;  and  now,  in  his  declining 
years,  he  sat  down  with  his  people  under  a  code  of  laws  of  his  own  choice, 
and  remained  with  them  greatly  beloved  and  honoured  until  the  close  of 
life.  During  several  of  his  last  years,  he  was  privileged  to  have  his  son, 
afterwards  the  first  President  of  Yale  College,  to  share  with  him  hb  pasto- 
ral charge.  He  died  on  the  9th  of  August,  1678.  As  early  as  the  10th 
of  August,  1671,  he  made  his  will,  '*  being  firmly  persuaded,"  as  ho  said, 
**of  the  everlasting  welfare  of  my  souPs  estate;  and  my  body's  resurrec- 
tion to  eternal  life  by  Jesus  Christ,  my  dear  and  precious  Redeemer."  His 
library,  at  his  decease,  contained  four  hundred  and  forty  volumes,  valued  at 
one  hundred  pounds,  and  was  nearly  all  bequeathed  to  his  eldest  son. 

Mr.  Pierson  was  evidently  a  man  of  high  character,  and  exerted  a 
commanding  influence.  Governor  Winthrop,  who  knew  him  personally, 
pronounces  him  *'  a  godly,  learned  man."  Cotton  Mather  says  of  him — 
**  Wherever  he  came,  he  shone.  *  *  *  He  left  behind  him  the  charac- 
ter of  a  pious  and  prudent  man ;  and  a  true  child  of  Abraham,  now  safely 
lodged  in  Abraham's  bosom." 

Mr.  Pierson  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Wheelwright 
of  Exeter,  N.  H.  They  had  four  sons — Abraham ,  Thamas^  Theaphilus 
and  Isaac*  Four  daughters  are  mentioned  in  his  will,  and  one  is  supposed 
to  have  died  before.  One  daughter,  Abigail^  was  married  to  a  son  of  the 
Rev.  John  Davenport. 
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JOHN  KNOWLES.* 

1639— 1C50. 

John  Knowles  was  vC  native  of  Lincolnshire,  England,  and  pursued 
his  studies  at  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge.  In  1625,  he  was  chosen  Fel- 
low of  Katharine  Hall,  where  he  had  full  employment  as  a  tutor.  At  one 
time  he  had  forty  pupils,  many  of  whom  afterwards  became  well  known — 
some  as  distinguished  preachers,  others  as  emihcnt  statesmen.  Before  the 
death  of  Dr.  Sibbs,  Master  of  Katharine  Hall,  a  fellowship  became  vacant 
in  Magdalen  College,  for  which  Archbishop  Laud  recommended  one  of  his 
bell  ringers.  Mr.  Knowles,  in  a  moment  of  weakness  or  inconsideration, 
gave  his  vote  in  favour  of  the  individual  thus  recommended ;  but  it  was 
Buhsequently  a  matter  of  deep  regret  with  him,  and  he  is  said  to  have  remark- 
ed, fifty  years  afterwards,  that  there  was  scarcely  any  act  of  his  life  which, 
in  the  review,  gave  him  so  much  pain. 

Mr.  Knowles,  while  he  was  thus  employed  in  the  business  of  teacliing,  as 
Fellow  of  Katharine  Hall,  was  invited  by  the  Mayor  and  Aldcnncn  of  Col- 
chester to  become  their  lecturer.  He  accepted  the  place,  and  performed 
its  duties  with  great  acceptance  and  success.     During  his  residence  here,  he 

•Malhm^MMtig,,  HI.— Noooon.  M«m.  III.—Fxmiiois'  History  of  Watertoim. 
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fermad  an  intimftto  aoqnaintance  with  the  Rev.  John  Rogers  of  Dedham,  a 
grandaon  of  tho  martyr,  and  one  of  the  most  gifted  and  powerful  preachers 
of  his  day.  He  was  with  him  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  preached  his 
funeral  sermon ;  and  he  subsequently  recommended  to  his  congregation  a 
person  who  became  his  worthy  successor  in  tho  ministry.  About  this  time, — 
the  schoolmaster *8  place  at  Colchester  becoming  vacant,  Mr.  Knowles 
favoured  the  election  of  a  person  in  opposition  to  tho  recommendation  of 
Arohbishop  Laud ;  in  cou8C(|ucncc  of  which,  the  Archbishop  would  suffer 
him  to  continue  there  no  longer.  His  license  being  revoked  in  1639,  he 
eame  to  New  England,  and  on  the  19th  of  December  was  ordained  second 
pastor  of  the  church  in  Watertown,  in  connection  with  the  Rev.  George 
Phillips.  The  proceedings  on  this  occasion  were  considered,  at  the  time,  as 
marked  by  some  degree  of  irregularity.  It  was  customary,  at  that  period, 
where  two  ministers  were  placed  over  the  same  church,  that  one  should  be 
inducted  into  office  as  pastor ,  the  other  as  teacher.  But  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Knowles  and  Mr.  Phillips,  this  usage  was  disregarded  ;  so  that  the  church 
at  Watertown  had  two  pastors  and  no  teacher.  It  was  also  deemed  irregu- 
lar that,  at  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Knowles,  no  notice  of  the  transaction  was 
given  to  the  neighbouring  churches  or  the  magistratcH,  but  the  whole  cere- 
mony of  induction  was  performed  by  themselves.  The  fact  of  their  thus 
departing  from  the  common  course  is  probably  to  be  accounted  for  from  the 
very  rigid  notions  of  independency  which  were  held  by  3[r.  Phillips,  and 
the  desire  which  he  had  thus  to  make  a  public  demonstration  of  them. 

Mr.  Knowles  did  not  remain  long  at  Watertown.  In  the  early  part  of 
1642,  a  Mr.  Rennet  from  Virginia  arrived  at  Boston  with  letters  to  the 
ministers  of  New  England,  earnestly  requesting  that  thoy  would  send  per- 
sons into  that  destitute  region  to  preach  tho  ixospel.  The  letters  were  read 
at  Boston  upon  a  lecture  day;  whereupon,  after  setting  apart  a  day  to 
implore  the  Divine  direction  in  respect  to  the  matter,  they  resolved  to  com- 
ply with  the  request  from  Virginia.  Mr.  Phillips  was  one  of  the  persons 
designated  to  perform  this  service ;  but  he  declined  it,  and  his  colleague 
went  in  his  place. 

Knowles  and  his  two  associates,  Thompson*  of  Braintree  and  James  of 
New  Haven,  embarked  for  Virginia  in  October,  1G42 ;  but,  owing  to  hoad 
winds  and  other  hinderances,  they  did  not  reach  there  till  about  the  close  of 
the  year.  The  Governor,  to  whom  they  were  introduced  by  the  Governor 
of  Maasachusetts,  at  first  treated  them  courteously  ;  but,  when  he  found  that 
they  wore  unwilling  to  conform  to  the  usages  of  tho  Church  of  England,  he 
forbade  their  preaching  in  the  places  of  public  worship.  They,  however, 
coDtinued  to  preach  privately  for  some  time,  and  their  preaching  was  accom- 
panied with  a  manifest  blessing.  At  length,  however,  they  were  forced  to 
remove  ;  and  it  proved  to  them  a  peculiarly  merciful  providence  ;  for,  with- 
in a  few  months  after  their  departure,  thoro  was  a  general  rising  of  the 
Indians,  who,  with  terrible  barbarity,  massacred  all  the  English  within 
their  reach. 

Mr.  Knowles  returned  from  Virginia  to  Massachusetts,  and  was  again  in 
Uie  ministry  at  Watertown,   associated  with  Mr.  Phillips'  successor.     He, 

•  William  Thompww  wm  originally  setUcd  in  Lancwhire,  England.  After  his  arrival  « thii 
coutfv,  be  bccMBe  the  fint  pwior  of  the  church  at  Mount  Wollanton,  now  Braintree,  and  was 
bataUMl  Keptembcr  24,  1639.  Ue  died  at  Braintree,  December  10,  I66«,  aged  "'[^y-^f "•  ^S* 
Mlci«d  for  MTCial  yean  aa  oppreMlTe  melancholy.  UU  wn,  Btnjamt*,  a  poet,  died  in  1714, 
aged  0aTan$j*tiio. 
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however,  continaed  there  bat  a  short  time ;  for,  in  1650,  he  returned  to 
England,  after  an  absenoe  of  about  eleven  years.  Shortly  after  his  retnm, 
he  became  a  preacher  in  the  Cathedral  at  Bristol,  where  he  was  useful  and 
highly  respected.  At  the  Kestoration  he  was  ejected  from  this  place ;  and 
in  1662  was  silenced  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  He  then  returned  to 
London,  where  he  preached  in  private,  as  he  had  opportunity.  During  the 
desolating  plague  in  1665,  he  remuned  in  the  city,  ministering  to  the  wants 
of  all  classes  without  distinction,  and  regardless  of  danger.  In  1672,  upon 
the  indnlgence  of  King  Charles,  he  became  a  colleague  with  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Kentish,  and  preached  statedly  to  a  congregation  at  St.  Katharine's. 
In  London  he  was  the  subject  of  severe  persecutions,  and  no  less  of 
remarkable  deliverances.  When  some  of  his  friends  dissuaded  him  from 
preaching,  lest  he  should  be  thrown  into  prison,  he  replied, — *'  In  truth,  I 
had  rather  be  in  jail,  where  I  might  have  a  number  of  souls  to  whom  I 
might  preach  the  truths  of  my  blessed  Master,  than  live  idle  in  my  own  house, 
without  any  such  opportunities."  He  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  and  died 
April  10,  16S5.  He  continued  to  preach  till  near  the  close  of  his  life,  and 
sometimes,  in  his  great  earnestness,  kept  on  speaking  till  he  fainted  and  fell. 
He  is  represented  as  having  been  **  a  godly  man  and  a  prime  scholar." 


-♦♦- 


EZEKIEL  ROGERS  » 

1639—1660. 

EzsKiSL  RoQEBS  was  bom  at  Wethersficld,  in  Essex,  England,  in  the 
year  1590.  He  was  a  son  of  Rev.  Richard  Rogers,  an  author  of 
some  repute,  who  wrote  a  book  entitled,  *^  The  Seven  Treatises,"  which 
passed  through  several  editions  in  London,  and  was  extensively  read  in  this 
country.  He  was  a  brother  bf  the  Rev.  Daniel  Rogers,  who  was  also  an 
eminent  nonconforming  minister,  and  suffered  severely  for  his  nonconformity. 
His  early  intellectual  developments  were  remarkable ;  insomuch  that,  at 
the  age  of  thirteen,  he  entered  the  University  of  Cambridge.  He  took  the 
degree  of  B.  A.  at  Rennet  College  in  1604,  and  of  M.  A.  at  Christ's  Col< 
lege  in  1608.  On  leaving  the  University,  he  was  for  some  time  chaplain 
in  the  funily  of  Sir  Francis  Barrington,  at  Hatfield,  Broad  Oak,  in  Essex, 
where  he  was  thrown  into  the  most  respectable  society,  and  did  not  fail  to 
profit  by  his  opportunities  of  both  receiving  and  communicating  good. 
After  he  had  resided  five  or  six  years  in  this  family.  Sir  Francis  bestowed 
upon  him  the  benefice  of  Rowley  in  Yorkshire  ;  in  the  hope  that  his  earnest 
piety  and  vigorous  eloquence  might  avail  to  the  revival  of  the  interests  of 
vilal  godliness  throughout  that  region. 

Mr.  Rogers,  not  having  a  vigorous  constitution,  and  being  accustomed  to 
put  forth  great  effort  in  public  speaking,  felt  the  importance  of  paying  spe- 
cial attention  to  his  health  ;  and,  as  it  would  seem,  chiefly  with  a  view  to 
this,  he  devoted  considerable  time  to  the  study  of  medicine.  He  was,  at 
one  time,  confined  to  his  chamber  for  two  months,  in  consequence  of  the 

•  WlBtknp'i  H.  E.,  I,  n.— Mfttlicr^t  lUg.,  IX,  Z.->Brook'8  Lives,  ni.^Fannere'  Gen.  Beg. 
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bontiog  of  a  blood  vessel ;   but,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  he  had  so  far 
reoovered,  as  to  be  able  to  return  to  his  accustomed  duties. 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Kogers  preached  with  great  fcrrour,  and  was 
listened  to  by  laige  audiunocs  with  intcii.se  interest,  he  had  still,  for  a  time, 
serious  doubts  in  respect  to  the  genuineness  of  his  own  piety ;  and  he 
actually  took  a  journey  into  Essex,  to  obtain  the  aid  of  his  distinguished 
kinsman,  the  Kev.  John  Rogers  of  Dedham,  in  settling  the  great  question 
that  pressed  so  heavily  upon  him.  The  object  of  his  journey  was  happily 
answered  ;  and  he  returned  to  his  home  and  work  with  fresh  confidence 
and  alacrity. 

By  the  encouragement  or  connivance  of  Dr.  Matthew,  Archbishop  of 
York,  the  lectures  which  had  been  put  down  in  the  days  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, were  revived.  These  lectures  were  instrumental  of  diffusing  evan- 
gelical light  in  some  of  the  darkest  parts  of  the  land,  especially  in 
Yorkshire.  The  ministers  within  certain  limits  held  their  monthly  nioctiugs, 
at  which  one  or  two  of  them  preached,  and  others  prayed,  usually  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  and  attentive  congregation.  Mr.  liogcrs  bore  his  part 
in  these  exercises  as  long  as  the  Archbishop  lived.  On  one  occasion,  a  vile 
accuser  went  out  from  one  of  these  lectures,  and  stated  to  the  Arehbisho]> 
ihat  one  of  the  ministers  had  prayed  that  *'the  Almighty  would  shut 
Heaven  against  the  Archbishop's  Grace ;"  at  which  the  venerable  man, 
instead  of  being  offended,  laughed  heartily,  and  replied, — **  Those  good 
men  know  well  enough  that  if  I  were  gone  to  Heaven,  their  exercises 
would  soon  be  put  down."  And  the  remark  was  painfully  verified  ;  for  no 
sooner  had  the  Archbishop  gone  to  his  rest,  than  the  lectures  were  authori- 
tatively interdicted.  After  having  been  permitted  to  excrciisc  his  ministry 
at  Rowley  for  about  twenty  years,  Mr.  Rogers  was  finally  silenced  fur  non- 
conformity ;  though  he  was  allowed  the  profits  of  his  living  fur  two  years' 
sfter  his  suspension,  and  had  the  privilege  of  nominating  his  successor. 
He  selected  a  person  by  the  name  of  Bishop ;  who,  for  refusing  to  read 
publicly  the  sentence  passed  upon  Mr.  Rogers,  was  forthwith  himself  placed 
in  the  same  category. 

Mr.  Rogers,  being  satisfied  that  there  was  no  hope  that  the  restraints  upon 
his  Uberty  would  be  removed,  while  he  remained  in  England,  came  in  1(588, 
with  many  of  his  Yorkshire  friends,  to  America.  On  his  arrival  here,  he 
was  urged  to  settle  in  New  Haven  ;  but  he  preferred,  on  the  whole,  to  com- 
menoe  a  new  plantation,  to  which  was  given  the  name  of  Rowley.  One 
consideration  that  influenced  him  to  this,  was,  that  he  might  provide  a  suita- 
ble place  for  the  reception  of  some  of  his  friends  who  should  come  after 
lum ;  and  doubtless  another  was,  that  he  might  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
his  kinsman,  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Rogers,  who  had  already  been  settled  in 
Ipswich.  He  commenced  the  plantation  in  April,  1639,  and  was  ordained 
in  December  following.  He  soon  acquired  a  high  reputation  in  the  Colony 
as  a  preacher ;  and  in  1643  he  preached  the  Election  sermon,  which  Cotton 
Mather  says,  made  him  '* famous  through  the  whole  country.'*  In  this  ser- 
mon he  vehemently  exhorted  his  hearers  never  to  choose  the  same  man 
GoYcmor  for  two  successive  years  ;  but  his  exhortation  was  not  heeded, — 
for  Mr.  lyinthrop  was  re-elected. 

Daring  the  first  ten  or  twelve  years  of  his  residence  at  Rowley,  he  had  a 
most  comfortable  and  prosperous  ministry.  But  the  period  that  succeeded 
that, — ^indeed  the  whole  of  the  residue  of  his  life,  was  little  \q&&  l\i^xi  «si 
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uainterrupted  scene  of  trial.  In  conBequence  of  the  numerous  demands 
that  were  made  upon  his  time  by  reason  of  hb  great  popularity,  an  excel- 
lent young  man  was  obtained  as  his  assistant ;  but  some  of  the  people  were 
suspicious  that  Mr.  Rogers  was  not  cordially  in  favour  of  his  settlement, 
— which  resulted  in  an  alienation  between  him  and  them,  which  was  perhaps 
never  entirely  cured.  He  was  tried  also  by  a  melancholy  succession  of 
bereavements.  He  buried  his  wife  and  all  his  children.  He  married  for  liis 
second  wife  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Wilson  of  Boston,  who  became 
the  mother  of  one  child ;  but  the  mother  and  the  child  were  both  soon 
removed  by  death.  He  married  a  third  time,  and,  on  the  very  night  of  his 
marriage,  his  house  was  burnt  to  the  ground,  including  all  his  furniture, 
and  a  valuable  library,  which  he  brought  with  him  from  England.  Having 
rebuilt  his  house,  he  unfortimately  fell  from  his  horse,  and  so  injured  his 
right  arm  as  to  render  it  permanently  useless ;  the  consequence  of 
which  was  that  he  was  obliged  ever  afterwards  to  write  with  his  left  hand. 
Under  all  these  sore  trials,  he  evinced  great  resignation  to  the  Divine  will, 
and  was  enabled  even  to  rejoice  in  his  tribulation.  He  died  after  a  linger- 
ing illness,  January  23,  1660,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  hb  age. 

Mr.  Rogers  gave  the  library  which  he  had  gathered  after  the  burning  of  his 
house,  to  Harvard  College,  and  hb  house  and  lands  to  the  town  of  Rowley 
for  the  support  of  the  Gospel.  A  part  of  the  land  is  said  to  have  been 
bequeathed  on  condition  that  the  people  should  support  a  pastor  and  teacher, 
agreeably  to  the  principles  of  the  first  settlers ;  but,  as  that  condition  was, 
after  a  while,  neglected,  the  land  was  forfeited  to  the  Corporation  of  Har- 
vard College,  and  passed  into  their  hands.  However,  the  land  which  remains 
in  their  possession,  goes  far  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  pansh. 

Cotton  Mather,  after  having  spoken  of  the  fame  of  Mr.  Rogers*  Election 
sermon,  says, — 

^' And  what  respect  all  the  churches  ahroad  paid  him,  he  much  more  found  in  hit 
own  church  at  home ;  where  he  was  exceedingly  successful  and  approved  in  his  minis- 
try, in  which  the  points  of  regeneration  and  union  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  by  faith, 
were  those  whereon  he  most  insisted. 

^'  In  the  management  of  those  points,  ho  had  a  notable  faculty  at  penetrating  into 
the  souls  of  his  hearers,  and  manifesting  the  very  secrets  of  their  hearts.  Ills  prayers 
and  sermons  would  make  such  lively  representations  of  the  thoughts  tlien  working  in 
the  minds  of  his  people,  that  it  would  amaze  them  to  see  their  own  condition  so  exactly 
represented.  And  his  occasional  discourses  with  his  people,  especially  with  the  young 
ones  among  them,  and  most  of  all  with  such  as  had  been  by  their  deceased  parents 
recommended  unto  his  wat-chful  care,  were  marvellously  profitable.  He  v.-as  a  tree  of 
knowledge,  but  so  laden  with  fruit  that  he  stooped  for  the  very  children  to  pick  off 
the  apples  ready  to  drop  into  their  mouths.  Sometimes  they  would  come  to  his  house, 
a  dozen  in  an  evening;  and  calling  them  up  into  his  study  one  by  one,  he  would 
examine  them,  how  they  walked  with  God,  how  they  spent  their  time,  what  good  books 
they  read,  whether  they  prayed  without  ceasing:  and  ho  would  therewithal  admonish 
them  to  take  heed  of  such  temptations  and  corruptions  as  he  thought  most  endangered 
them.  And  if  any  differences  had  fallen  out  amongst  his  people,  they  would  forthwith 
send  for  him  to  lay  before  him  the  reason  of  their  differences;  and  such  was  his  inter- 
est in  them,  that  he  usually  healed  and  stopped  all  their  little  contentions,  before  they 
eonld  break  out  into  any  open  flames." 
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JONATHAN  BURR  * 

1639—1641. 

■Jonathan  Burb  was  born  at  llodgrave,  in  Suffolk,  England,  about  the 
year  1604.  His  early  childhood  was  distinguished  equally  for  the  love  of 
learning  and  the  love  of  religion.  HLs  })arents,  observing  the  promising 
talents  and  dispositions  of  their  son,  determined  to  give  hiiu  the  advantages 
ctf  a  liberal  education,  with  a  view  to  his  being  devoted  to  the  ministry  : 
and,  accordingly,  after  the  requisite  preparations,  he  was  sent  to  the  Uni< 
venity. 

After  he  had  been  at  the  University  three  or  four  years,  the  course  of 
hU  academical  studies  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  the  death  of  his  father. 
In  consequence  of  this  event,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  into  the  country  and 
engage  in  teaching  a  school :  but  he  btill  continued  his  studies  with  unaba- 
ted ardour.  Though  his  connection  with  the  University  was  thus  prema- 
turely terminated,  and  he  was  cut  off  from  advantages  and  honours  to 
which  he  had  aspired,  yet  he  subsequently  recognised  the  goodness  of  God 
in  this  dispensation,  as  it  had  an  important  influence  in  promoting  his 
spirituality,  and  thus  preparing  him  the  better  for  the  great  work  to  which 
his  life  was  to  be  devoted. 

Uis  first  preaching,  fur  any  considerable  time,  was  at  Horninger,  near 
Bury,  in  Suffolk.  Thence  he  was  called  to  take  charge  of  a  congregation 
at  Kcckingshal,  in  the  same  county.  Here  he  laboured  with  great  zeal  and 
fidelity ;  and,  in  order  that  lie  might  make  full  proof  of  his  ministry',  he 
bound  himself  by  a  solemn  written  covenant  to  the  conscientious  discharge 
of  all  his  duties.  After  a  few  years,  he  was  silenced  for  nonconformity  ; 
and  as  he  apprehended  that  tliere  were  great  evils  coming  upon  the  nation, 
and  that  his  opportunities  for  usefulness  in  his  own  country  were  at  an  end, 
he  directed  his  course  to  New  England.  He  came  hither  with  his  wife  and 
three  children,  in  the  year  1639  ;  willing  to  make  any  worldly  sacrifices  for 
the  privilege  of  worshipping  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience. 
He  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  church  in  Dorchester,  under  the  pastoral 
care  of  Richard  Mather,  on  the  21st  of  December ;  and  in  February 
following  became  associated  with  him  in  his  pastoral  charge. 

The  3'ear  after  he  came  to  this  country,  both  himself  and  his  family  suf- 
fered severely  from  the  small  pox — a  malady  which,  at  that  time, — as  not 
even  inoculation  was  practised,  was  regarded  dangerous  in  the  extreme. 
They,  however,  all  recovered,  in  a  good  measure,  from  the  disease  ;  though 
it  undermined  Mr.  Burr's  constitution,  and  probably  shortened  his  days. 

Though  his  ministrations  at  Dorchester  seem  to  have  been  generally  both 
■ooeptable  and  useful,  an  unhappy  misunderstanding  arose,  at  an  early 
period  of  his  ministry,  between  himself  and  his  colleague,  Mr.  Mather, 
which,  for  a  time,  was  the  occasion  of  considerable  agitation.  It  appears 
that  Mr.  Burr  had  been  suspected  of  favouring  some  of  the  peculiar  views 
of  the  sect  called  Familists;  and  being  required  to  gi#e  his  opinion  in 
writing  to  Mr.  Mather, — the  latter  had  reported  the  exceptionable  expressions, 
without  alluding  to  the  qualification  they  might  receive  from  some  other 
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parts  of  bis  statement.  Mr.  Burr  disclaimed  the  views  which  were  imput- 
ed to  him.  A  council  was  called,  consisting  of  the  Governor  and  another 
magistrate,  and  ten  elders  from  the  neighbouring  churches.  The  council, 
having  spent  four  days  in  examining  the  case,  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
both  these  excellent  men  had  erred,  at  least  in  their  conduct,  and  recom- 
mended to  them  '*  to  set  apart  a  day  for  mutual  reconciliation."  This 
recommendation  was  at  once  complied  with,  mutual  concessions  were  made, 
and  perfect  harmony  was  restored. 

Mr.  Burr's  pulpit  performances  were  so  characterized  by  evangelical  fer- 
vour and  pathos,  that  Thomas  Hooker  was  led  to  say  of  him, — **  Surely  this 
man  will  not  be  long  out  of  Heaven,  for  he  preaches  as  if  he  were  there 
already."  And  this  prediction  was  quickly  verified.  He  died  after  an 
illness  of  ten  days,  August  9, 1641.  His  death  bed  was  a  scene  of  remark- 
able triumph.  While  he  manifested  the  tenderest  afifection  for  his  wife  and 
children,  he  evinced  perfect  submission  to  the  Divine  will,  and  the  fullest 
confidence  that  he  was  entering  into  rest.  When  he  saw  that  the  time  of 
his  departure  had  nearly  come,  he  requested  his  friends  who  stood  around 
his  bed  to  withdraw,  that  he  might  have  opportunity  to  pray  by  himself; 
but,  perceiving  their  reluctance  to  leave  him,  he  prayed  in  Latin  as  long  as 
his  strength  would  permit.  Then,  calling  to  his  wLfe,  he  said  to  her, — **  Cast 
thy  care  upon  God,  for  He  careth  for  thee ;"  and  shortly  after  uttered  the 
words, — **  Hold  fast.  Hold  fast,"  and  expired. 

The  following  account  of  Mr.  Burr's  habits  and  character  is  from  Cotton 
Mather : — 

'' This  gracious  man  was  indeed  a  very  humble  man,  and  his  humility  carried  him 
even  into  a  dejection  of  spirit ;  especially  when  by  importunities  he  had  been  prevail- 
ed upon  to  preach  abroad.  Once  particularly  there  was  a  person  of  quality,  for  whose 
conversion  many  prayers  had  been  put  up  to  God,  by  those  who  hoped  that  God 
might  have  much  honour  from  a  man  of  honour  brought  unto  himself.  Mr.  Burr, 
preaching  at  a  place  far  from  his  own  congregation,  had  a  most  happy  success  in  the 
conversion  of  this  gentleman,  who  not  only  acknowledged  this  change  with  much 
thankfulness  both  to  God  and  the  instrument,  but  also  proved  himself  a  changed  man 
in  the  whole  frame  of  his  after  conversation.  And  yet,  coming  home  from  the  preach- 
ing of  that  sermon,  Mr.  Burr  had  a  particular  measure  of  his  lowly  and  modest  reflec- 
tions thereupon :  adding,  ^  I  shall  conclude  it  is  of  God,  if  any  good  be  done  by  any- 
thing preached  by  such  an  unworthy  instrument.' 

"Hence,  on  the  Lord's  day,  after  he  came  home  from  his  public  work,  it  was  his 
manner  f^queutly  to  retire  and  spend  some  time  in  praying  to  God  for  the  pardon  of 
the  sins  which  accompanied  him  in  his  work,  and  in  praising  of  God  for  enabling  him 
to  go  in  any  measure  through  it;  with  petitions  for  the  good  success  of  his  labours. 

He  then  would  come  down  to  his  family  worship,  wherein  he  spent  some  hours 
instructing  of  the  family  and  performing  of  other  duties ;  and  when  his  wife  desired 
him  to  abate  of  his  excessive  pains,  his  answer  would  be, — *  Tis  better  to  be  worn  out 
with  work,  than  to  be  eaten  out  with  rust.'  It  was  indeed  his  joy  to  be  spending  his 
life  unto  the  uttermost  (br  God,  and  for  his  people;  yea,  he  would  say,  though  he 
should  have  no  temporal  rewards.  Accordingly,  when  any  that  had  been  benefitted 
bv  bis  ministry,  sent  him  any  tokens  of  their  gratitude,  he  would,  like  Luther,  beg  of 
God,  that  he  might  not  have  his  portion  in  such  things.  And  he  desired  of  his  grate- 
ful iHends,  that,  if  they  had  gotten  any  good  of  him,  they  would  give  unto  God  alone 
tlie  ^ory  of  it.  Moreover,  if  he  understood  that  any  had  gain^  in  the  concern  of 
their  souls  by  his  labours,  he  would  mention  it  in  some  of  his  privater  devotions,  with 
this  expression, — *  Lord,  of  thine  own  I  have  given,  take  then  the  glory  unto  thyself.' 
But  when  he  was  debarred  of  his  liberty  to  preach,  he  was  even  like  a  fish  out  of 
the  water:  and  his  very  body  languished  through  a  sympathy  with  the  resentments  of 
his  mind:  saving  that  his  preaching  was  his  life,  and  if  he  were  laid  aside  from  that, 
be  should  quickly  be  dead." 

Mr.  Burr's  widow,  Frances  Burr,  married  the  Hon.  Richard  Duramer  of 

Newboryy  where  she  died  November  19,  1682,  aged  seventy.     Mr.  Burr 

I^t  four  ehUdren.    His  sons  were  JoruUkan^  John  and  Simon,    Jonathan 
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wu  born  in  England,  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1651,  settled  aa  a 
physician  at  Hingham,  and  (according  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Harris,)  died  in 
Canada  in  1690.  John  settled  in  Fairfield,  Connecticut,  and  Simon  settled 
in  Hingham  about  the  year  1646. 


■^#- 


HENRY  DUNSTER.* 

1640—1659. 

Of  the  early  hLatoty  of  Henrt  Dunsteb  nothing  is  now  known,  except  that 
he  was  educated  at  £u)anuel  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  received  the 
degree  of  B.  A.  in  1630,  and  that  of  M.  A.  in  1634.  The  next  informa- 
tion that  wo  have  concerning  him,  is,  that  he  migrated  tu  New  England  in 
1640,  in  order  to  escape  persecution  for  his  nonconformity.  Harvard  Col- 
lege, in  its  earliest  infancy,  was  under  the  care  of  Nathaniel  Eaton,  who 
was  called  simply  Master  or  Professor,  He  had  been  appointed  to  the 
place  in  1637  or  1638  ;  but  had  been  removed  on  account  of  the  severity  of 
his  discipline.  I^Ir.  Dunster,  who  brought  with  him  a  high  reputation  for 
learning  and  piety,  was,  shortly  after  his  arrival,  placed  over  the  institution 
with  the  title  of  President.  His  induction  into  office  took  place  on  the  27th 
of  August,  1640.  Under  his  direction,  the  College  immediately  took  a  high 
stand.  Besides  attending  strictly  to  its  discipline  and  all  its  more  general 
interests,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  business  of  instruction  ;  and  no 
doubt  the  impulse  that  he  gave  to  it  has  been  felt  ever  since. 

Mr.  Dunster  continued  for  fourteen  years  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his 
office,  much  to  the  acceptance  of  both  the  students  and  guardians  of  the 
College  and  of  the  public  at  large  ;  and,  in  the  interval  that  elapsed  between 
the  death  of  Mr.  Shepard  and  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  he  supplied, 
during  a  part  of  the  time,  the  vacant  pulpit  at  Cambridge.  But  he  came 
at  length  to  have  doubts  in  regard  to  the  validity  of  infant  baptism  ;  and 
those  doubts  led  on  to  a  settled  conviction  that  no  such  doctrine  as  that  of  the 
Pflsdo-baptists  is  contained  in  Scripture.  But  he  did  not  consider  it  a  mat- 
ter of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  a  separation  from  the  Congregational 
body,  and  was  willing  to  allow  to  others  the  same  liberty  that  he  claimed 
for  himself.  It  was  deemed,  however,  a  serious  matter  by  those  associated 
with  him  in  the  government  of  the  College ;  and  the  excellent  minister  of 
Cambridge,  Mr.  Mitchell,  notwithstanding  his  strong  personal  attachment  to 
Mr.  Dunster,  felt  himself  called  upon  publicly  and  formally  to  oppose  the 
views  which  his  friend  had  adopted.  The  result  was  that  in  October,  1664, 
he  was  induced  to  resign  the  presidential  chair,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
Rev.  Charles  Chauncy.  It  is  said  that  the  great  mass  of  ministers  and 
magistrates  of  the  Colony  would  have  gladly  retained  him  in  office,  if  he 
eovld  have  been  persuaded  to  hold  his  peculiar  opinions  silently,  without 
aaj  attempts  to  propagate  them ;  but  he  was  equally  conscientious  and 
candid,  and  preferred  retirement  to  a  situation  where  he  might  give  offence. 

•MakhCT'i  Mac.,  ni.— Morton'i  N.  E.  Mem.— Deane's  Hist,  of  Scitu&t«.— P\etCA'«  ^Udk 
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living,  for  his  oopioiu,  kis  fluent,  hiB  fervent  manner  of  performing  that 
saored  exercise."  His  labours,  both  in  Weymouth  and  in  Boston,  were 
orowned  with  signal  success,  each  of  the  churches  having  greatly  increased 
both  in  numbers  and  graces,  while  under  his  care.  Ho  entered  with  great 
zeal  into  the  Quaker  controversy,  which  arose  during  his  time, — regarding 
Quakerism  as  a  system  of  unmixed  and  fatal  error.    ■ 

Mr.  Thachcr  died  October  15,  1678,  aged  fifty-eight  years.  He  had 
been  preaching  for  Increase  Mather  a  sermon  on  I.  Peter  iv.,  18, — the 
last  words  of  which  were, — **  When  a  saint  comes  to  die,  then  often  it  is 
the  hour  and  power  of  darkness  with  him  ;  then  is  the  last  opportunity  that 
the  devil  has  to  vex  the  people  of  God  ;  and  hence  they  then  sometimes 
have  the  greatest  of  their  distresses.  Don't  think  him  no  godly  man,  that 
then  meets  with  doubts  and  fears.  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  then  cries  out, 
'  My  God,  my  God,  why  bust  thou  forsaken  me  V  God  help  us,  that,  as 
we  live  by  faith,  so  we  may  walk  in  it ! "  These  proved  the  last  words  of 
the  last  sermon  that  he  ever  preached ;  for,  immediately  on  leaving  the 
assembly,  he  went  out  to  visit  a  sick  person,  and  took  a  cold  which  settled 
into  a  fever,  and  in  a  short  time  terminated  his  life.  He  died  in  great 
peace,  a  stranger  to  those  gloomy  doubts  and  apprehensions  to  which  he 
had  so  significantly  alluded  in  the  close  of  his  discourse. 

Mr.  Thachcr  left  behind  him  two  sons,  men  of  great  worth  and  respecta- 
bility ;  one  of  whom,  Peter ^  was  pastor  of  the  church  at  Milton, — of  whom 
there  will  be  a  further  notice, — ^and  the  other,  Ralph,  was  settled  in  the 
ministry  at  Martha's  Vineyard. 

Beside  the  medical  tract  already  referred  to,  there  is  but  one  of  Mr. 
Thacher's  productions  in  print, — namely,  a  Fast  Sermon  which  he  preached 
in  the  year  1674,  and  which  was  afterwards  published  by  some  of  his 
hearers,  who  took  it  down  at  the  time  it  was  delivered.  The  title  of  it  is, 
— '*  A  Fast  of  God's  Choosing."  I  have  seen  one  or  two  of  his  manuscript 
sermons,  which  are  characterized  by  a  strict  regard  to  method,  by  a  fervent 
evangelical  spirit,  and  especially  by  a  beautiful  chirography. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  Cotton  Mather's  account  of  his 
character : — 

''  From  this  time,"  (the  time  of  bis  being  settled  in  Boston,)  ''  I  beheld  bim  in  the 
metropolis  of  the  English  America,  nut  only  disiK^nsing  both  light  and  warmth  unto 
his  own  particular  flock,  but  also,  as  he  had  opportunity,  expressing  a  care  of  all  the 
churches.  And  for  the  comfort  of  those  worthy  ministers,  who  commonly  have  their 
spirits  buffetted  with  strong  temptations  and  sore  dejections,  before  their  performing 
any  special  service  of  their  ministry,  I'll  mention  on^  passage  that  may  a  little 
describe  how  this  worthy  man  became  so  useful:  he  would  say  to  his  son, — *  Son,  ] 
never  preach  a  sermon  till  I  cannot  preach  at  all.' 

"  As  he  was  in  his  whole  behaviour  a  serious,  holy  and  useful  man, so  in  his  govern' 
ment  of  his  t^Eiraily,  he  so  well  ruled  his  own  house,  as  to  give  particular  demonstra- 
tions of  his  abilities  to  take  care  of  the  Church  of  God.  His  domestics  both  loved 
him  and  feared  him,  and  he  was  most  conscientiously  and  exemplarily  careful  about 
their  interior  as  well  as  temporal  welfare.  This  appeared  especially  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  family  worship,  whereiii  he  usually  read  a  portion  of  the  Scriptures,  both 
morning  and  evening,  and  he  would  raise  doctrines  tVom  every  verse  with  brief  con- 
flrmations  and  close  applications  thereof,  as  he  went  along.  Yea,  sometimes,  one 
might  hear  from  him  thus  in  one  family  exposition  as  entertaining  a  variety  of  truth, 
notably  and  pungently  expressed,  as  in  several  public  sermons;  and  he  has  told  his 
worthy  son,  for  his  encouragement  unto  such  exercises,  that  he  had  found  as  much  advan- 
tage by  them  as  by  most  of  his  other  studies  of  Divinity;  adding  that  he  looked  upon 
it  as  the  Lord's  gracious  accomplishment  of  that  word, — '  Shall  I  hide  anything  ft-om 
Abraham  t    I  know  Abraham  that  he  will  teach  his  house.' " 
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Cotton  Mather  gives  a  Latin   Elegy  on  Mr.  Thaohor,  composed  by  an 
idiao  yoath,  whose  name  was  Elcazur,  then  a  student  at  Harvard  College. 
The  oonolnding  verse  is  in  Greek. 


JOHN  WOODBRIDGE  * 

1645—1695. 

Jo  [IN  WooDBRiDaE  was  born  at  Stanton,  in  Wiltshire,  England,  about 
the  year  1613.  His  father  was  the  He  v.  John  Woodbridgc,  a  distinguished 
nonconforming  minister ;  and  his^  mother  was  the  (laughter  of  the  Uev. 
Robert  Parker,  well  known  us  a  writor  in  favour  of  nonconformity.  He 
was  sent  to  0:tford  for  his  education  ;  l)ut,  wlicn  the  outh  of  conformity  was 
required  of  him,  he  left  the  University,  and  pursued  his  studies  privately. 
The  ceremonies  of  the  Church  being  rigorously  enforced,  young  Woodbridge 
deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  dissent,  came  to  this  country  in  1G34,  with 
his  uncle,  the  Rev.  Tliomas  Parker.  He  had  not  been  long  hero  before  the 
settlement  of  Newbury  commenced  ;  and  he  took  up  land  there,  and  con- 
tinued his  studies,  till  the  news  of  his  father's  death  induced  liim  to  visit 
England.  Having  accomplished  his  business  there,  he  returned  to  New 
England,  bringing  with  him  two  brothers,  one  of  whom  died  on  the  passage. 
In  1641,  he  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Thomas  Dudley.  He 
was  among  thu  first  settlers  of  Andover,  and,  in  their  behalf,  purcliased  the 
township,  of  Cutshamache,  Sagamore  of  Massachusetts,  for  six  pounds  and 
a  eoat, — ^which  purchase  the  Sagamore  acknowledged  before  the  Court  in 
1640,  when  Andover  was  incorporated.  Mr.  Woodbridge  was  with  the  set- 
tlers as  a  teacher,  at  or  very  near  the  time  of  the  first  settlement  of  the 
town.  It  was  expected  that  a  church  would  be  organized,  and  Mr.  Wood- 
bridgc constituted  its  pastor,  in  September,  1044,  at  Rowley, — as  Andover 
was  then  too  new  to  be  adequate  to  the  accommodation  of  the  council,  and 
the  people  whom  the  occasion  would  naturally  bring  together.  But  those 
of  whom  the  Church  was  to  be  constituted,  having  belonged  to  other  churches, 
declined  repeating  the  declaration  of  their  faith  and  repentance  ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  the  messengers  of  the  churches,  not  being  satisfied,  sepa- 
rated without  forming  the  church,  and  Mr.  Woodbridge  was  not  ordained  at 
that  time.  They  met  at  Rowley,  in  October  of  the  next  year,  (lt>45  )  when 
the  church  was  organized,  and  Mr.  Woodbridge  was  ordained  by  Mr.  Wilson 
uf  Boston  and  Mr.  Worcester  of  Salisbury. 

Here  Mr.  Woodbridge  continued,  a  faithful  and  acceptable  minister,  till 
the  year  1647,  when,  by  the  solicitation  of  friends,  he  was  induced  to  resign 
hia  charge,  and  return  to  his  native  country.  On  his  arrival  in  England, 
besides  being  employed  as  chaplain  to  the  Commissioners  treating  with  the 
King  at  the  Isle  of  Wight,  he  preached  for  a  while  at  Andover  in  Hamp- 
shire, and  afterwards  at  Burford,  St.  Martins,  in  Wiltshire  ;  whence  ho  was 
ejected  soon  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  He  was  also  engaged  in  a 
■chool  at  Newbury,  and  was  thrown  out  of  it  by  the   Bartholomew  Act. 

•MsUkt'sMbS.,  II.— Nonoon.  Mem.^  I.—Ahhot's fliflt.  of  AndoTer.— Vatmcr'ft Gea.'B*^.- 
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Shortly  after  this,  in  1663,  he  came  again  to  New  England,  bringing  with 
him  a  numerous  funily ;  and,  before  he  had  been  long  in  the  country, 
accepted  an  invitation  to  settle  in  Newbury,  as  assistant  to  his  aged  unck, 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Parker. 

After  having  laboured  here  for  several  years,  a  difficulty  arose  between 
him  and  the  people  on  the  subject  of  Church  discipline,  which  finally  became 
so  serious  as  to  induce  him  to  resign  his  ministry  among  them.  He  was 
still  highly  esteemed,  and  in  the  winter  of  1684  was  employed  to  supply  the 
pulpit  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Richardson/  the  minister  of  Newbury,  who  was 
temporarily  laid  aside  by  illness.  Shortly  after  his  dismission,  he  was 
unusually  prospered  in  his  worldly  circumstances,  so  that  the  loss  of  his 
salary  was  abundantly  made  up  to  him. 

In  168B,  he  was  chosen  an  Assistant ;  and,  after  the  change  of  the  gov- 
ernment, was  appointed  Justice  of  the  peace. 

His  wife  died  July,  1691,  fifty  years  after  their  marriage.  About  the 
beginning  of  March,  1695,  he  was  attacked  with  strangury,  and  on  the  17th 
of  that  month,  after  having  suffered  excruciating  pain,  he  entered  into  hu 
rest.  A  glass  of  wine  was  offered  to  him  a  few  minutes  before  he  breathed 
his  last,  but  he  refused  it,  saying, — '*  I  am  going  where  I  shall  have  better." 
His  age  was  about  eighty-two. 

He  sustained  an  excellent  reputation,  and  his  death  was  extensively  and 
deeply  lamented.  Cotton  Mather  calls  him  **  a  great  reader,  a  great  scholar, 
a  great  Christian,  and  a  pattern  of  goodness  in  all  the  successive  stations, 
wherein  the  Lord  of  Hosts  had  placed  him."  He  possessed  a  naturally 
placid  temper,  and  was  a  model  of  urbanity  in  all  his  intercourse.  Possess- 
ing an  eminently  spiritual  mind,  he  spent  much  of  his  time  in  devout 
meditation.  He  had  great  command  of  his  passions,  could  sustain  himself 
with  dignified  composure  in  scenes  of  extreme  provocation,  and  evinced  the 
utmost  magnanimity  in  the  forgiveness  of  injuries.  Ho  was,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, proof  against  the  depressing  influence  of  worldly  disappointments. 
MThcn,  on  a  certain  occasion,  word  was  conveyed  to  him  that  he  had  suflFered 
a  great  loss  of  property,  he  replied, — "  What  a  mercy  it  is  that  this  is  the 
first  time  that  I  have  met  with  such  a  disaster!" 

Mr.  Woodbridge  had  twelve  children,  eleven  of  whom  lived  to  maturity. 
Three  sons,  and  two  sons-in-law,  were  in  the  ministry,  and  he  lived  to  see 
four  grandsons  preparing  for  it.  His  son  John  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1664  ;  became  pastor  of  the  church  in  Killingworth,  Connecti- 
cut, in  1666;  resigned  his  charge  and  was  installed  at  Wethcrsfield  in 
1679,  where  he  continued  till  his  death  in  1690.  His  son  Benjamin  was 
for  some  time  minister  of  Bristol,  and  in  1688,  was  minister  in  Kittery.  He 
died  at  Medford,  January  15,  1710.  He  wrote  an  ingenious  elegy 
upon  the  Rev.  John  Cotton,  which  is  preserved  in  Mather's  Magnalia. 
Hig  son  Timothy  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1675  ;  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  First  church  in  Hartford,^  November  18,  1685;  and  died 
April  30,  1732,  at  a  very  advanced  age,  and  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of 
his  ministry.  He  bore  an  active  part  in  the  measures  which  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  Yale  College  in  1 700.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Convention  that  met  at  Saybrook  in  1708,  to  form  a  constitution  for  the 
churches  of  Connecticut. 

^Joa9  AiCHABOsoir  wm  gmdoatod  in  1666  at  Harvard  CoUege,  of  which  he  waa  aFeltow, 
r  ordaiDcd  mt  Newbarj,  October  20^  1675;  dl«d  Afril m^  l«96,  in hui fiftieth  yaar. 
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John.  Woodbridge,  son  of  the  John  last  mentioned,  and  grandson  of  John 
Woodbridge  of  Andover,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1604  ;  wan 
ordained  tho  first  minister  of  West  Springfield  in  June,  1698 ;  was  married 
to  Jemima  Eliot,  daughter  of  the  llcv.  Joseph  Eliot  of  Guilford,  and  grand- 
daughter of  the  Apostle  Eliot,  November  14,  1699  ;  and  died  June  10, 
1718,  aged  forty  years.  Two  of  his  sous,  John  and  Benjainin^  were  grail- 
uated  at  Yale  College,  and  settled  in  the  ministry.  The  former  was  first 
settled  at  Poquonoc,  Windsor  ;  but,  after  a  few  years,  was  dismissed  and 
installed  at  South  Hadley.  The  latter  was  the  niinister  of  Amity, 
(aflterwards  Woodbridge,  in  remembrance  of  him,)  near  New  Haven. 

Benjamin  Woodbridge^  D,  D.,  the  brother  of  John  Woodbridge  of 
Andover,  was  born  in  Wiltshire,  England,  in  162*2,  and  was  the  first  gradu- 
ate of  Harvard  College.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  succeeded  the 
famous  Dr.  Twiss  at  Newbury,  where  he  gained  a  high  reputation  as  a 
preaeher,  a  scholar,  and  especially  as  a  Christian  casuist.  After  he  was 
ejected  in  1662,  he  continued  to  preach  privately.  In  1G71,  upon  some 
relazatioD  of  the  rigorous  measures  against  the  nonconforniLsts,  he  resumed 
hia  public  labours  and  continued  them  till  about  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  died  at  Inglefield  in  Berks,  November  1,  1684,  aged  sixty-two.  He 
had  been  the  minister  of  Newbury  publicly  and  privately  nearly  forty  years. 
He  published  a  sermon  on  Justification  by  Faith,  165B ;  A  large  defence 
of  it  against  Mr.  Eyre  ;  Church  members  sot  in  joint ;  a«rainst  lay  preach* 
en,  1656.  He  also  published  a  work  written  l>y  Mr.  Noyes,  entitled, 
*'Moae8  and  Aaron,  or  the  rights  of  the  Church  and  State,  containing  two 
diipnftations,  1661.     Dr.  Calamy  says, — 

*'  He  was  a  anivcrBally  acconii>liKhed  i)crKOTi ;  one  of  a  dear  and  Rtron?  rpanon,  and 
of  an  exact  and  profound  judgiuout.  HiMlciirniugwaH  very  considerable,  und  he  was 
a  charming  preacher,  having  a  moRt  comniiinding  voirii.'  and  air.  His  tern i)cr  was 
■taid  and  cheer(\il,  and  hifl  btdiavionr  very  gentUL*!  and  ohlij^ing.  Ho  was  a  man  of 
great  gunerosifcy  and  of  an  exemplary  nioiloration ;  ono  addicted  to  no  fciction,  but  of 
a  catholic  spirit.  lu  ihort,  m  eminent  was  his  usefulnesn  as  to  cast  no  small  reflcctioD 
on  those  who  had  a  hand  in  silencing  and  conflning  him." 


-♦♦- 
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Thomas  the  SKroM),  IGUJ — 1657. 
Thomas  thk  elder,  KmR — 1681. 
John,  107:5—1689. 

ExPEUiENCE,  1601 — 17r)8. 

Thomas  Mayhkw  was  a  resident  of  Watertown,  Ma.s.sachusctts,  in  168b. 
HaTiDg,  in  1641,  obtained  of  the  agent  of  Lord  Stirling  a  grant  of  Martha's 
Vineyard  and  tho  neighbouring  Islands,  he  and  liis  son  Thomas  began  a 
Nttlement  at  Edgarton,  the  fidlowing  year.  Tiic  non,  being  def^[.ly  affected 
by  the  intcUectnal  and  moral  degradation  of  the  Indians,  and  possessing 
fmd  natural  talents,  and  considerable  knowledge  of  the  Latin,  (rrcck  and 
ilcbrew  languages,  determined  to  devote  himself  to  preaching  to  these 
natives  of  tho  Island.     He  very  soon  made  himself  acquainted  with  their 

•  Mather's  Haff.,in.~lfa,jhew'tIiMUfto  Conrertf,  irith  Prinoe's  account.— "NcaV a  \ivft\..^. 
£.,  I  — Chaaiwy ^  Ptamrtg  em  ImndtJPB  Senamt, 
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language,  and  began  to  see  the  fruit  of  his  labours  among  them.  He  com- 
menced his  public  instructions  to  them  in  1646, — the  same  year  in  which 
the  Apostle  Eliot  began  his  missionary  labours  in  another  part  of  the  coun- 
try. He  had  to  encounter  obstacles  of  various  kinds,  but  nothing  daunted 
by  any,  he  went  steadily  forward  in  the  prosecution  of  his  work.  Before 
the  close  of  the  year  1650,  one  hundred  Indians  had  entered  into  a  solemn 
covenant  to  serve  the  living  and  true  God,  imploring  hb  mercy  through  the 
mediation  of  Christ.  In  1662,  two  hundred  and  eighty-two  of  these  hea- 
thens had  embraced  Christianity,  and  among  them  eight  Pawaws  or  priests. 
In  1657,  Mr.  Mayhew  sailed  for  England,  leaving  the  instruction  of  the 
Indians,  during  his  absence,  to  Peter  Foulger,  a  philanthropic  and  godly 
man,  and  his  venerable  father,  who  had  become  familiar  with  the  Indian 
language,  and  was  greatly  interested  in  the  missionary  enterprise.  The 
ship  in  which  he  took  passage  was  never  afterwards  heard  of.  He  died  at 
the  age  of  thirty-six.  Cotton  Mather  says  that  **  he  was  so  affectionately 
esteemed  of  by  the  Indians  that,  many  years  after,  he  was  seldom  named 
without  tears."  He  wrote,  in  connection  with  John  Eliot,  **  Tears  of 
Repentance  ;  or  a  further  narrative  of  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  amongst 
the  Indians  in  New  England." 

His  excellent  father,  who  was  the  Governor  of  Martha^s  Vineyard  and 
the  neighbouring  islands,  and  who  had  already  rendered  his  son  much 
assistance  in  his  benevolent  work,  now  entered  largely  into  his  son's 
labours.  Having  persuaded  them  to  adopt  the  English  administration  of 
justice,  and  finally  to  submit  to  the  Crown  of  England,  and  having  no 
prospect,  after  his  son's  death,  of  procuring  for  them  a  stated  minister,  he 
began  himself,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  to  preach  to  the  natives  as  well  as  the 
English.  Such  was  his  philanthropic  zeal  that  he  sometimes  travelled  on 
foot  through  the  woods  nearly  twenty  miles,  to  perform  these  labours  of 
love.  He  was  instrumental  of  bringing  the  natives  at  Gayhead  to  receive 
the  Gospel,  though  they  had  resisted  all  previous  efforts  to  evangelize  them. 
Between  the  years  1664  and  1667,  he  found  an  active  co-adjutor  in  John 
Cotton,  who  was  afterwards  settled  at  Plymouth,  and  finally  at  Charleston, 
South  Carolina.  In  August,  1670,  an  Indian  church  was  formed  at 
Martha's  Vineyard;  and,  though  Governor  Mayhew  was  then  more  than 
four  score  years  old,  he  was  earnestly  requested  to  become  its  pastor ;  but, 

.  as  he  declined,  an  Indian  by  the  name  of  Hiacoomcs,  who  was  converted 
to  Christianity  under  the  younger  Mayhew  in  1653,  was  chosen.  When 
Philip's  war  commenced  in  1675,  the  English  on  Martha's  Vineyard  were 
not  more  than  one  twentieth  of  the  number  of  the  Indians,  and  were  of 
course  entirely  at  their  mercy;  but,  through  the  influence  of  Christianity, 
the  natives  were  rendered  entirely  harmless  and  peaceable,  insomuch  that 
the  Governor  actually  employed  some  of  his  converts  as  a  guard.  He  died, 
with  his  zeal  to  promote  the  Gospel,  unabated,  in  1681,  in  the  ninety-third 
year  of  his  age. 

Thomas  Mayhew,  the  second,  left  three  sons, — Matthew,  who  succeeded 
his  grandfather  in  the  government  of  the  Island  in  1681,  and  also  occasion- 
ally preached  to  the  Indians,  and  died  in  1710  ;  Thomas^  a  Judge  of  the 
Common  Pleas  for  the  County  ;  and  John, 

John  Mayhew,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  was  called  to  the  ministry 
among  the  English  at  Tisbury,  on  the  island  of  Martha's  Vineyard ;  and 

About  the  /same  time  he  commenced  pre^obing  to  the  IndianB.    He  minis- 
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terod  to  the  two  congregations  alternately  every  week.  For  several  years, 
he  received  but  five  pounds  annually  fur  liis  services ;  but,  such  was  his  seal 
in  the  cause,  that  he  lost  sight  of  every  earthly  cousidcratiou  in  labouring 
for  its  advancement.  He  died  February  o,  lG8t),  leaving  an  Indian  church 
of  a  hundred  members,  and  several  well  instructed  teachers.  He  possessed 
talents  of  a  superior  order,  but  his  only  glorying  was  in  the  cross  of  Christ. 

EXPEBIENCE  Mayiiew  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  ])receding,  and  was 
bom  on  Martha's  Vineyard,  January  iJ7,  1G7I5.  In  March,  1694,  about 
five  years  after  the  death  of  his  father,  he  began  to  preach  to  the  Indians, 
taking  the  charge  of  five  or  six  different  congregations.  In  17:20,  he  receiv- 
ed the  degree  of  M.  A.  from  Harvard  College.  As  he  had  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  Indian  language, — having  been  familiar  with  it  from  his 
in&ncy,  he  was  employeii  by  the  Commift>sioners  of  the  Society  for  propa- 
gating the  Gospel  in  New  England,  to  make  a  new  versicm  of  the  Psalms, 
lod  of  the  Gospel  of  John ;  which  work  he  executed  with  great  accuracy, 
completing  it  in  1709.     He  died  November  20,  1758,  aged  eighty-five. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  publications: — A  sermon  entitled  **  All 
mankind  by  nature  equally  under  sin,*'  1724.  Indian  converts,  (in  which 
he  gives  an  account  of  the  lives  of  thirty  Indian  ministers  and  about  eighty 
Indian  men,  women  and  youth,  worthy  of  remembrance  on  account  of  their 
piety,)  1727.  Indian  Narratives,  1729.  A  letter  on  the  Lord's  Supper, 
itftr^  Grace  defended  in  a  modest  plea  for  an  important  truth,  1744.  He 
wrote  also  strictures  on  the  conduct  and  preaching  of  Whitefield  in  1743, 
and  two  letters  on  human  liberty  in  a  controversy  with  Jonathan  Dickinson, 
President  of  New  Jersey  College,  about  the  same  time. 

Dr.  Charles  Chauncy,  who  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Experience  May- 
hew,  has  said  of  him  that  *Mie  would,  had  he  been  favoured  with  common 
advantages  of  education,  have  ranked  among  the  first  worthies  of  New 
England/'  And  Dr.  Gay  of  Ilingham  is  said  to  have  expressed  the  opin- 
km  that,  in  point  of  ability  and  discrimination  as  a  reasoner,  he  was  in  no 
vise  inferior  to  his  son,  the  Kev.  Dr.  Jonathan  May  hew  of  Boston. 

The  sons  of  Experience  Mayhew  were  Joseph^  who  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1730,  and  was  a  tutor  therefrom  1789  to  1750 ;  Nathalie 
who  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1731 ;  Jo?iathan,  who  will  form  the 
subject  of  a  distinct  article  in  this  work  ;  and  Zechariah^  a  missionary 
among  the  Indians,  who  was  ordained  ai  Martha^s  Vineyard,  December  10, 
1767,  devoted  his  life  to  the  instruction  of  the  remnants  of  the  red  men, 
under  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  propagating  the  Gospel  among  the 
\^  and  died  March  6,  1806,  aged  eighty-nine. 
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JOHN  BROCK  * 

1648—1688. 

John  Brock  was  born  in  Stradbrook,  county  of  Suffolk,  England,  in  the 
year  1620.  In  very  early  life  be  gave  evidence  of  being  brought  under  the 
power  of  religion.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  came  with  his  parents  to 
New  England.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  here,  he  was  brought  near  to  the 
grave  by  the  small  pox ;  and,  scarcely  had  he  recovered  from  that,  before 
be  was  seized  with  another  illness,  which,  for  many  months,  kept  his  life  in 
jeopardy.  These  early  afflictions  were  thought  to  have  had  an  important 
influence  in  forming  him  to  a  high  type  of  Christian  character. 

He  was  admitted  a  member  of  Harvard  College  in  1643,  and  graduated 
in  1646.  He  remained  at  the  College  two  years  after  his  graduation, 
prosecuting  his  studies  in  immediate  preparation  for  the  ministry.  Ho 
commenced  preaching  in  1648,  and  was  employed  first  at  Rowley,  and  after- 
wards at  the  Isle  of  Shoals.  Ho  removed  from  the  latter  place,  and 
became  pastor  of  the  church  at  Kedding,  in  1662.  This  was  his  last  field 
of  labour.  His  efforts  to  promote  the  spiritual  interests  of  his  people  were 
never  intermitted.  The  services  of  the  Sabbath  seem  to  have  formed  but  a 
small  part  of  hLs  labour,  even  in  respect  to  preaching ;  for  he  almost  con- 
stantly held  private  lectures,  especially  for  the  benefit  of  the  young.  Three 
or  four  years  before  his  death,  he  was  again  visited  with  a  dangerous  illness ; 
but,  on  his  recovery  from  it,  he  became  more  remarkable  for  his  spirituality 
and  devotedness  to  his  work  than  he  had  ever  been  before.  At  length  he  told 
one  of  his  family  that  he  had  asked  of  Heaven  this  favour, — that  he  might 
live  but  fourteen  days  after  the  public  labours  of  his  ministry  should  be  at 
an  end.  And  this  prayer  was  answered  to  tlie  letter  ;  for,  after  an  illness 
of  just  fourteen  days,  he  died  on  the  18th  of  June,  1688. 

Cotton  Mather  represents  Mr.  Brock  a?  having  been  especially  distin- 
guished for  his  faith  and  power  in  prayer.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
remarkdble  instances  which  he  adduces  : — 

"  "When  Mr.  Brock  lived  in  the  Isle  of  Shoals,  he  brought  tlie  peoi)lo  into  an  agree- 
ment that,  besides  the  Lord's  days,  thuy  would  spend  one  day  every  month  top:ether 
in  the  worship  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  On  a  certain  day  which,  by  their  ajzrce- 
ment,  belonged  unto  the  exercises  of  reli.<i?ion,  being  arrived,  the  fishermen  came  to 
Mr.  Brock,  and  asked  him  that  they  might  put  by  their  nioeiin.'x  and  go  a  fishing, 
because  they  had  lost  many  days  by  the  foulness  of  the  weather.  lie  seeing  that, 
without  and  against  liis  con.sent,  they  resolved  upon  doing  wliat  they  had  asked  of 
him,  replied, — *  If  you  will  go  away,  I  say  unto  you.  caleh  tisji  if  vou  can  !  But  as 
for  you  that  will  tarry  and  worship' the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  this  day,  I  will  pray  unto 
Him  for  you,  tliat  you  may  take  fish  till  you  are  weary.'  Thirty  men  went  away 
from  the  meeting,  and  five  tarried.  The  thirty  which  went  away  from  the  m^etin-i. 
with  all  their  skill,  could  catch  but  four  fishes;  the  five  which  tarried  went  forth  afier- 
wardfl,  and  they  took  five  hundred.  The  fishermen,  after  this,  readilv  attended  wl.at- 
ever  meetings  Mr.  Brock  appointed  them. 

''A fisherman  who  had.  with  his  boat,  been  verv  helpful,  to  carrv  pcoi)lc  over  a 
river,  for  the  worship  of  (.'od,  on  the  Lord's  days,  in  the  Isle  of  Shoals,  lost  his  boat 
m  a  storm.  The  po<.r  man  laments  his  loss  to  Mr.  Brock ;  who  tells  him.—'  Go  home. 
honest  man,  111  mention  the  matter  to  the  Lord;  you'll  have  your  boat  again  to-mor- 
row.* Mr.  Brock  now  considering  of  what  a  conscMpience  this  matter,  that  seemed  sc 
small  otherwise,  might  be  among  the  untractable  fishermen,  made  the  boat  an  article 

•JUtter»8  Mac.,  IV.— Man.  Hist.  Coll.,  VII.— Stone's  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Prentiss.— 
rwk*9  Sennon  at  the  ordioaUoii  of  Tncke. 
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of  .hit  pnywi;  and  behold,  on  the  morrow,  the  poor  man  eomcii  rejoicing  to  him  that 
hU  boat  waa  found;  the  anchor  of  another  vessel  that  was  undesignedly  cast  upon  it 
haring  strmngely  brought  it  up  t)com  the  unknown  bottom,  where  it  had  been  sunk." 


-♦♦" 


JONATHAN  MITCHELL  * 

1G49—1 G68. 

Jonathan  Mitchell,  8on  of  Jonathan  Mitcholl,  was  born  at  Halifax, 
in   Yorkshire,  England,   in  the  year  \iV2A.     His  parents,  who  were  both 
wealthy  and  pious,  were  constrained,  by  a  regard  to  the  rights  of  conscience, 
to  seek  an   asylum  in  New  England.     They  arrived  here  in  the  same  ship 
with  Richard  Mather,  August  17,   1635.     Their  first  settlement  was  at 
Concord;  but  the  next  year  they  removed  to  Suybrook,  and  not  long  after 
to  Wethersfield.     They  subsci^uently  settled  at  Stamford,  where  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell, the  father,  died  in  1G45,  aged  lift y-five  years, — leaving  two  sons,  Jtma* 
than  and  David,     The  classieal  studios  of  Jonathan  were  suspended  for 
several  years  after  his  arrival  in  America  ;  but  his  tastes  were  so  decidedly 
literary,  that  he  could  not  brook  the  idea  of  being  denied  a  liberal  educa^ 
Uon ;  and  it  was  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Ricliani  Mather,  who  had 
noticed  his  uncommon  powers,  that  his  father  was  induced  to  consent  to  his 
going  to  College.     In   1042,  he  resumed  his  studies,  and  the  next  year,  at 
the  age  of  nineteen,  he  entered  Harvard  College.     Here  he  became  deeply 
impressed  with  religious  truth  under  the  ministry  of  Thomas  Shepard  ;  and 
suck  was  his  estimate  of  the  character  and  labours  of  that  excellent  man, 
that  he  afterwards  remarked, — **  Unless  it  had  l)een  four  years  living  in 
Heaven,  I  know  not  how  I  c(mld  have  more  cause  to  bless  Clod  with  won- 
der than  for  these  four  years,''  spent  at  the  University.     He  was  a  most 
diligent  student,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  various  branches  of  learn- 
ing ;  nor  was  he  less  distinguished  for  his  growth  in  Christian  knowledge 
and  piety.     His  uncommon  literary  and  theological  attainments  in  connec- 
tion with  his  exalted  Christian  character,  led  several  of  the  most  important 
churches  to  make  an  early  application  for  his  services  in  the  ministry.    The 
church  at  Hartford  in  particular  re({uested  hiiu  to  preach  with  a  view  to  his 
becoming  successor  to  Thomas  Hooker.     He  preached  his  first  sermon  there, 
Juno  24,  1649,  from  Hebrews  Xi.  27;  and,  though  it  would  seem,  from  an 
entry  in  his  diary,  that  he  had  little  freedom  or  enjoyment  in  the  service, 
yet  so  favourable  was  the  impression  on  the  congregation,   that  the  very 
next  day,  they  gave  him  an  invitation  to  become  their  pastor  ;  adding  that 
if  he  should  wish  to  remain  a  year  longer  at  the  College,  they  would  imme- 
diately, upon  his  acceptance  of  their  invitation,  advance  h""  »  considerable 
sum  of  money,  to  enable  him  to  furnish  himself  with  a  library.     Having, 
however,  been  previously  urged  by  Mr.  Shepard  and  some  of  the  principal 
members  of  his  society,  to  return  to  Cambridge,  free  from  any  engagement, 
with  a  view  to  a  settlement  there,  he  declined  the  invitation  at  Hartford, 
and  preached  at  Cambridge  for  the  first  time,  on  the  12th  of  August.     On 

•lloliMf*  llwtoryof  CamVTklirc— UolmcB'  Am.  Ann.,  I.— Mather's  Mag.,  IV.— Inmaje 
llaiiier>  Kreface  to  MitehcUs  Ten  ecrroor*.— llatehir.KinV  Hint.  Maw.,  I.— Morton's  N .  K. 
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the  saooeeding  evening  Mr.  Shepard  remarked  to  him  that  that  was  the 
place  where  he  ought  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  days  ;  and,  upon  being  inform- 
ed by  some  of  his  people  that  the  services  of  the  day  had  been  very  accept- 
able, he  replied, — *'  Then  my  work  is  done.*'  On  the  25th  of  the  same 
month,  Mr.  Shepard  was  actually  removed  by  death  ;  whereupon  the  people 
unanimously  invited  Mr.  Mitchell  to  become  their  pastor.  He  acceded  to 
their  proposals,  and  was  ordained,  August  21, 1650. 

He  had  been  settled  but  a  short  time,  before  he  was  called  to  a  severe 
trial.  President  Dunster,  who  had  formerly  been  his  Tutor,  had  become*  a 
convert  to  the  doctrine  of  the  anti-padobaptists,  and  preached  several  ser- 
mona  denying  the  right  of  baptism  to  any  infant  whatever.  Mr.  Mitchell 
regarding  this  as  a  very  serious  error,  could  not,  in  consistency  with  his 
own  convictions,  suffer  it  to  pass  without  animadversion  ;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing his  youth,  the  relation  he  had  sustained  to  the  President,  and  the  high 
respect  he  bore  for  his  general  character,  he  put  forth  a  vigorous  and  well 
considered  effort  in  defence  of  what  he  believed  to  be  the  scriptural  doctrine 
on  that  subject.  Considerable  excitement  was  occasioned  by  the  circum- 
stance, and  so  great  was  the  dissatisfaction  with  the  President  that  he 
resigned  his  office  and  left  Cambridge  ;  but  Mr.  Mitchell  always  continued 
to  hold  him  in  high  regard,  and,  after  his  death,  commemorated  him  in  an 
elegy,  honorable  alike  to  the  character  of  both  the  writer  and  the  subject. 

In  the  year  1650,  he  was  chosen  a  Tutor  and  a  Fellow  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege. In  1662,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Synod  wliich  met  in  Boston  to 
diseuss  and  settle  certain  points  in  relation  to  church  membership  and 
ohnrch  discipline ;  and  the  result  of  the  Synod  was  chiefly  written  by  him. 
The  determination  of  the  question  relating  to  the  baptism  of  the  children 
of  those  that  did  not  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  the  support  thus 
given  to  what  was  callei  the  **  Half  way  covenant,"  was  owing  more  to  him 
than  any  other  man. 

His  ministry  at  Cambridge  continued  about  eighteen  years  ;  and  it  was 
characterized  bv  uniform  eon.sistencv,  zeal  and  devotion.  Duriii;:  this 
period  he  went  through  a  oonsiilerable  part  of  the  system  of  Divinity, 
expounded  the  book  of  Genesis  and  part  of  Exodus,  and  delivered  *'  many 
firoitfttl  and  pn^fitable  sermons"  on  the  first  four  chapters  of  the  Gospel  by 
John.  *He  held  also  a  monthly  lecture,  which  was  **  abundantly  frequented  " 
bj  ike  people  of  the  neighbouring  towns,  as  well  as  by  his  own  society. 
Jut  after  he  had  been  preaching  on  the  words, — '*  I  know  that  thou  wilt 
bring  me  to  death,  and  unto  the  house  appointed  for  all  the  living," — he  was 
aeiied  with  a  fever,  which  terminated  his  life  July  0,  1668,  at  the  age  of 
Cnriy-two. 

Cotton  Mather  says  that  he  '*  never  knew  any  death  that  caused  so  great 
■onming  and  lamentation  generally.  He  was  greatly  loved  and  honour- 
ed throughout  alHhe  churches,  as  well  as  in  Cambridge,  and  admired  by 
tlie  most  competent  judges  of  real  worth.** 

His  publications  were  A  Letter  of  counsel  to  his  brother,  written  while 
hb  was  residing  at  College  ;  An  Election  Sermon,  16G7  ;  A  Letter  concern- 
ing the  snbjeets  of  Baptism,  1675 ;  A  Discourse  of  the  glory  to  which  God 
hath  ealled  believers  by  Jesus  Christ,  printed  at  London  after  his  death, 
with  the  Letter  to  his  brother  affixed,  and  reprinted  at  Boston  in  a 
duodecimo  volnme  in  1722. 
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He  left  a  yalnable  record  of  the  members  of  his  church,  in  a  folio  MS., 
which  was  found  in  1815,  by  the  Kcv.  Dr.  Holmes,  in  Mr.  Prince's  Collec- 
tion, deposited  in  the  Old  South  Church  in  Boston.  A  small  volume  of 
his  MS.  sermons,  preached  in  1G50,  in  the  hand- writing  of  Capt.  Jonathan 
Danforth,  was  presented  to  tlie  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  in  1818. 

Mr.  Mitchell  married  Margaret  Shcpard,  daughter  of  his  predeccs^)0r  by 
his  first  marriage,  and  had  four  sons  and  several  daughters.  Two  of  the 
sons  were  graduated  at  Harvard  College — Samuel  in  1G81,  and  Jonathan 
in  1687.  The  former  was  a  Fellow  of  the  College,  and  died  young  ;  the 
Litter  died  in  1G95.  The  sons  left  no  posterity.  His  daughter,  Margaret^ 
waa  married,  June  12,  1G82,  to  Major  Stephen  Sewall*  of  Salem,  and 
was  the  mother  of  seventeen  children.  In  this  line  descendants  from  Mr. 
Mitchell  still  remain. 

Morton,  who  was  contemporary  with  Mr.  Mitchell,  says  of  him, — 

**  Ue  was  a  pcrsou  that  held  very  near  comnninion  with  GikI;  rniiuent  in  v/itKldni,. 
piety,  humility,  love,  selt-denial,  and  of  a  compas-sionatc  and  tender  honrt;  burpaw 
ing  in  public  iipirit«dnc8s ;  a  mighty  man  in  prayer,  and  eminent  at  standin;;  in  the 
gap;  be  was  zealous  for  order  aud  luithlul  in  asserliag  tlie  truth  against  all  oppugners 


.•f  it." 


Dr.  Increase  Mather,  who  was  personally  and  intimately  acquainted  with 
him,  says, — 

*'  He  was  blessed  with  admirable  natural  as  well  as  acquired  parts.  His  judgment 
was  solid,  deep  and  i^eiietrating;  his  memory  was  strong  and  vastly  capacious.  He 
wrote  sermons  very  largelv;  and  then  used  with  enlargements  to  c<»niniit  all  to  hi.s 
memory,  without  uuce  looking  into  his  Bible,  afler  he  had  named  his  text;  and  yet 
hii  sermons  were  scriptural." 

President  Chauncy,    though  much  older  than  Mr.  Mitchell,  and  openly 

opposed  to  him  in  the  Synod,  said,  when  the  controversy  wa:«  at  its  very 

height, — 

**  I  know  no  man  in  this  world  that  I  could  envy  »<>  much  as  worthy  Mr.  Mitchell, 
for  the  great  boldness,  learning,  wisdom,  and  meekness,  and  other  qunlities  of  an 
excellent  spirit  with  which  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  hath  adorned  him." 

As  a  preacher  he  was  distinguished  for  '*  an  extraordinary  invention, 

curious  disposition,  and   copious  application.*'     His  voice  was  melodious, 

and  his  delivery  is  said  to  have  been  **  inimitable.*'     He  spoke  with  **a 

transcendent  majesty  and  liveliness,"  and  towards  the  close   of    his   dis- 

eourses,  his  fervency  rose  to  **a  marvellous  measure  of  eiiergy." 

'Stxphex  Sewall,  the  son  of  Henry  and  Jane  Sewall,  was  bora  at  Bad^tly,  England,  August 
19,  1057,  and  came  with  bis  parents  to  this  country  in  16ftl.  He  entered  llarvard  College,  but 
for  some  reason  did  not  long  remain  thero.  He  was  married  to  Miss  Mitchell  in  1682,  and  shortly 
aflar  settled  in  Salem.  I*c  held  Taiions  poblio  offices,  among  which  were  Notary  Public,  and 
JhUm  of  the  Court  of  General  Sessions.  One  of  bis  sons,  Stephen,  was  born  December  14, 
17IS;  graduated  at  narrard,  1721,  where  he  was  a  Tutor  from  1728  to  1739;  was  an  excellent 
pnaehcTy  bnt  did  not  settle  in  the  ministry.— became  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
Aed  A  member  of  Dr.  Mayhew's  oharoh  in  Boston,  September  10,  1760. 
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SAMUEL  DANFORTH  * 

1650—1674. 

Samttsl  Danforth,  the  second  son  of  Nicholas  Danforth,  was  born  at 
Framlingham,  in  Suffolk,  England,  in  September,  1626.  His  father  came 
to  New  England  in  1634,  settled  at  Cambridge,  and  represented  that  town 
ID  the  General  Court  in  1636  and  1637.  Cotton  Mather  says, — **  He  was 
a  gentleman  of  such  estate  and  repute  in  the  worlds  that  it  cost  him  a  con- 
siderable sum  to  escape  the  knighthood  which  King  Charles  I.  imposed 
upon  all,  of  so  much  per  annum ;  and  of  such  figure  and  esteem  in  the 
churchy  that  he  procured  the  famous  lecture  at  Framlingham  in  Suffolk, 
where  he  had  a  fine  manor."  He  died  about  four  years  after  his  arrival 
here,  when  his  son  Samuel  was  a  little  less  than  eleven  years  old. 
Samuel's  mother,  who  died  three  years  after  his  birth,  had  dedicated  him  in 
her  pious  intentions  to  the  sacred  ministry  ;  and  his  father,  in  the  immedi- 
ate prospect  of  his  departure,  commended  him  to  the  special  oversight  and 
guardianship  of  Thomas  Shepard,  to  whose  church  Mr.  Danforth  belonged. 
Mr.  Shepard  fulfilled  the  trust  with  great  fidelity,  and  had  the  pleasure  of 
witnessing  in  his  young  friend  not  only  a  fine  intellectual  development,  and 
a  habit  of  vigorous  application,  but  a  corresponding  growth  in  the  virtues 
and  graces  of  the  Gospel.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1643, 
— ^in  the  second  class  that  received  the  honours  of  that  institution.  He 
was  soon  appointed  tutor ;  and  was  the  second  Fellow  of  the  College,  whose 
name  appears  on  the  catalogue  of  graduates.  His  devotional  habits  at  this 
period  seem  to  have  been  of  an  extraordinary  character ;  and  the  intense 
rapture  which  he  sometimes  experienced  in  connection  with  these  exercises, 
eontinued  through  life  to  form  the  subject  of  some  of  his  most  cherished 
recollections. 

After  the  Rev.  Thomas  Welde  returned  to  England  in  1641,  the  church  at 
Roxbury,  of  which  Mr.  Welde  had  been  pastor,  invited  him  to  become  a 
colleague  with  the  Rev.  John  Eliot,  whose  numerous  missionary  engage- 
ments among  the  Indians,  as  well  as  the  prodigious  labour  of  translating 
the  Bible  into  the  Indian  language,  rendered  some  assistance  in  the  prose- 
cution of  his  ministry  quite  indispensable.  He  accepted  the  invitation,  and 
was  ordained  September  24,  1650. 

Mr.  Danforth  continued  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  ministerial  duties 
at  Roxbury,  during  the  residue  of  his  life, — a  period  of  twenty-four  years. 
Shortly  before  his  death,  he  seems  to  have  had  a  presentiment  that  his  end  was 
near ;  and  he  told  his  wife  that,  though  he  had  been  much  concerned  how 
she  and  her  children  would  subsist,  when  he  should  be  taken  from  them, 
yet  he  had  attained  an  entire  confidence  in  God's  gracious  covenant,  and 
had  no  longer  any  doubt  that  they  would  be  provided  for.  He  was  seized 
with  a  violent  putrid  fever,  occasioned  by  exposure  to  cold  and  damp 
weather,  while  he  was  on  a  journey;  and  died,  after  an  illness  of  six  days, 
on  the  19th  of  November,  1674,  aged  forty-eight  years.  Such  was  the 
tranquillity  of  his  departure  that  Mr.  Eliot,  his  colleague,  used  to  say, — 
**  My  brother  Danforth  made  the  most  glorious  end  I  ever  saw." 

•Mather's  Mftg.,  IV.— SuUiran's  History  of  Maine.— Historical  Memoir  of  Billerioa.— Mass. 
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Mr.  Danfbrth  was  nndotibtcdly  regarded  among  the  greater  lights  of  New 
England  in  his  time.  As  a  preacher,  he  was  remarkable  for  sustaining  all 
his  positions  bj  arguments  from  Scripture  ;  for  adhering  closely  to  the  main 
object  before  him  ;  for  a  free,  clear  and  rapid  utterance  ;  and  for  a  depth  and 
power  of  feeling  which  in  almost  every  sermon  manifested  itself  in  tears. 
He  never  ventured  extemporaneous  efforts  in  the  pulpit ;  lie  not  only  wrote 
his  sermons,  but  wrote  thorn  twice  over,  in  an  exceedingly  legible  and 
beautiful  character  ;  but  he  committed  every  wonl  to  memory,  and  his  mem- 
ory was  so  tenacious  that  it  was  never  knowu  to  fail  him.  He  was  accus- 
tomed, on  the  Sabbath  morning,  tu  expound  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  in  the  afternoon,  to  discourse  on  the  '^body  of  Divinity*'  and 
many  occasional  subjects,  and  several  chapters  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 
In  the  year  1661,  however,  he  commenced  a  scries  of  discourses  on  the 
*'  Harmony  of  the  four  Kvangclists,"  which  he  continued  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  The  last  sermon  that  he  ever  preached  in  the  series, — which  was 
the  last  public  service  he  ever  performed,  was  from  Luke  XI v.  14,  **  Thou 
shalt  be  rocompensed  at  the  resurrection  of  the  just.''  His  pastoral  atten- 
tions were  most  exemplary.  He  looked  with  great  care  after  the  sick  and 
the  afflicted.  He  was  eminently  a  healer  of  divisions  ;  and  was  accustomed  to 
say  that  'Hhey  have  usually  little  peace  of  conscience,  who  do  not  make  much 
conscience  of  peace."  He  was  particularly  watchful  against  the  inroads  of 
immorality  among  the  young.  He  used  his  influence  to  prevent  any,  except 
persons  of  correct  moral  habits,  from  keeping  houses  of  public  entertain- 
ment ;  and  when  he  saw  from  I1L4  study  window  any  of  the  people  of  the 
town  tippling  at  the  tavern,  he  made  conscience  to  go  directly  to  them  and 
administer  a  pointed  rebuke. 

Mr.  Danforth,  in  early  life,  devoted  considerable  attention  to  astronomy. 
He  published  almanacs  for  several  years,  some  of  which  are  valuable  for 
the  chronological  tables  whi(*h  they  contain :  these  tables  were  used  exten- 
sively by  Mr.  Prince  in  his  New  England  Chroiiolojry.  He  published  also 
an  astronomical  description  of  the  comet  which  appeared  in  1664,  with  a 
brief  theological  application.  He  maintains  that  a  comet  is  a  heavenly 
body,  moving  according  to  defined  laws,  and  that  its  appearance  is  porten- 
tous. His  other  publications  arc,  An  Election  Sermon,  1670;  and  Theory 
of  Sodom  inquired  iuto,  upon  occasion  of  the  arraignment  and  condemna- 
tion of  Benjamin  Goad  for  his  prodigious  villanies,  1674.  Several  specimens 
of  bis  poetry  are  found  in  his  almanacs,  which  arc  amusing  for  their  quaint- 
neas,  though  they  show  considerable  talent  at  versification. 

Mr.  Welde  wrote  a  poem  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Danforth,  of  which  the 
following  is  an  extract: — 

'*  Mighty  in  Scripture,  searchinj?  out  tlio  Renne, 
"  All  the  hard  thinjw  of  it,  unloMinj;  thence; 
"  He  lived  each  truth,  his  faith,  love,  tenderness, 
"None  can  to  thMife,  as  did  his  life  express; 
"  Our  minds  with  Gospel  his  rich  lectures  ft*d, 
"  Luke  and  his  life  at  once  arc  thiished ; 
"  Our  new  built  church  now  suffers  too  by  this, 
"  Larger  its  windows,  bnt  its  lights  are  less." 

Mr.  Danforth  was  married,  in  1651,  to  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Wilson 
of  Boston.  After  his  death,  she  married  a  Mr.  lluck  of  Boston,  where  she 
died  September  13,  1713,  in  her  eighty-first  year.  Mr.  D.  had  twelve 
ohildron,  of  whom  Samuel,  the  first  bom,  died  in  1653,  and  the  next  three 
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died  in  1659.  The  address  which  the  father  delivered  at  the  graves  of 
these  three  children,  is  preserved  by  Cotton  Mather,  and  breathes  a  spirit 
of  unqnalified  submission.  JoAn,  the  fifth  child, — born  November  8,  1660, 
and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1677,  was  the  minister  of  Dorchester.  Sam- 
Hely  the  second  of  the  name, — bom  December  18,  1666,  and  graduated  at 
Harvard  1683,  was  the  minister  of  Taunton.  His  daughter  Mary  became  the 
second  wife  of  the  Hon.  Edward  Bromfield,  June  4,  1683,  and  they  lived 
together  fifty-one  years.  Another  daughter  died,  October  26,  1672.  Mr. 
Danforth  had  two  brothers,  Thomas  and  Jo?iathati,  the  first  of  whom  was 
Deputy  Governor,  and  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Massachusetts. 

A  few  particulars  may  be  added  in  respect  to  the  two  sons  who  were  cler- 
gymen : — 

Jokuj  the  elder  of  the  two,  was  ordained  as  successor  to  the  lie  v.  Josiah 
Flint  of  Dorchester,  on  the  28th  of  June,  1682.  Ho  received,  as  his  col- 
league, the  Rev.  Jonathan  Bowman,*  on  the  5th  of  November,  1729.  He 
died  May  26,  1730,  aged  seventy  years.  He  was,  for  some  time,  a  Fellow 
of  Harvard  College.  He  published  a  Sermon  at  the  departure  of  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Lord  t  and  his  church  for  Dorchester,  South  Carolina,  1697  ;  The 
right  Christian  temper  in  every  condition,  endeavoured  (as  the  Lord  vouch- 
safed to  assist)  to  be  set  forth  and  recommended,  1702 ;  The  vile  profana- 
tions of  prosperity  by  the  degenerate  among  the  people  of  God  ;  Fast 
Sermon  at  Boston,  1703  ;  The  blackness  of  sins  against  light,  or  men's 
offering  violence  to  their  knowledge :  a  Sermon,  1710  ;  A  Sermon  on  King 
Hezekiah's  bitterness  and  relief,  1710 ;  Judgment  begun  at  the  house  of 
God  and  the  righteous  scarcely  saved,  1716 ;  Two  Sermons  occasioned  by 
the  earthquake,  to  which  is  added  a  Poem  on  Peter  Thacher  of  Milton,  and 
Samuel  Danforth  of  Taunton,  1727.  A  Poem  on  the  death  of  Ann  Eliot, 
and  verses  to  the  memory  of  her  husband,  John  Eliot. 

The  following  testimony  in  respect  to  John  Danforth  is  from  Blake's 

Manuscript  Annals:  — 

**  He  was  said  to  be  a  man  of  great  learning.  lie  understood  mathematics  beyond 
most  men  of  his  function.  He  was  exceeding  charitable  and  of  a  very  peaceful  tamper. 
He  had  a  good  taste  for  poetry.  He  took  much  pains  to  perpetuate  the  names  of  many 
of  the  good  Christians  of  his  Hock,  by  writing  inscriptions  and  epitaphs  for  their  grave- 
stones; and  yet  the  world  is  so  ungrateful  that  he  has  not  a  line  written  to  preserve 
his  memory.  He  was  buried  in  Lieut.  Governor  Stoughton's  J  tomb;  and  there  alsti 
lieth  his  consort,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Danforth." 

The  other  son,  Samuel,  was  settled  as  minister  of  Taunton  in  the  year 
1687.  He  married  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  James  Allen  of  Boston.  He 
died  on  the  14th  of  November,  1727.     In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1705,  a 

*  Jonathan  Bowman  wu  bom  at  Lexington;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1724; 
resigned  his  pastoral  charge  on  the  14th  of  December,  1773;  and  died  March  SO,  1775,  aged 
tixiy-eight. 

f  JosKPH  Lord  was  bom  at  Charlestown,  Man. ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1691 ; 
anddied  June6,  1748. 

X  William  Stoughton,  the  son  of  Uie  Hon.  Israel  Stoughton,  was  a  native  of  Dorchester,  and 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1650.  He  went  to  England,  and  had  a  Fellowship  at  New- 
College,  Oxford.  He  was,  for  some  time,  a  preacher  in  the  county  of  Sussex,  but  was  ejected  by 
the  Act  of  Uniformity  in  I662t  and  retumed  to  New  England  the  same  year.  Though  not  a  set- 
tled minister,  be  was  appointed  to  preach  the  Election  Sermon  in  1668,  which  w&a  considered  a 
remarkably  felidtons  effort.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Cambridge,  he  declined  an  invi- 
tation to  become  his  snooessor  In  1671.  he  was  chosen  a  Magistrate;  and,  in  1677,  went  to 
England  as  ao  agent  for  the  Province.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Council,  and  Chief  Justice  of 
tha  Snperior  Court.  Being  appointed  Lientenant  Governor  in  1692,  he  was  Commander-in-chief 
from  1694  to  1699,  and  again  in  1700.  He  died  at  Dorchester,  July  7,  1701,  aged  seventy.  He 
was  distinguished  for  his  kaning,  patriotism  and  piety.  He  was  a  munificent  benefactor  of  Har- 
TMdCoUega. 
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Ttiyiimuiial  attention  to  religion  prevailed  among  his  people,  of  which  he  gave 
an  interesting  account  in  three  Letters  which  arc  preserved  in  Prince's  Chris- 
tian History.  He  published  A  £ulogy  on  Thomas  Leonard,  1713  ;  An  Elec- 
tion Sermon,  1714 ;  and  An  Essay  concerning  the  singing  of  Psalms,  1728. 
He  took  great  interest  in  the  aborigines  of  the  country,  and  left  behind  him 
a  manuscript  Indian  Dictionary,  which  seems  to  have  been  formed  from 
Eliot's  Indian  Bible,  as  there  is  a  reference  under  every  word  to  a  passage 
of  Scripture. 

The  Hon.  Francis  Baylies  says  of  him, — 

'*  He  was  peculiarly  fortunate  in  rotalninfi;  the  attachment  of  his  people.  They  were 
eager  to  settle  him,  and  their  interest  in  him  endured  unto  the  end.  •  •  •  •  nis 
various  qualiflcatiuns  rendiTed  him  extremely  useful  in  t^wn,  and  while  he  instructed 
his  people  in  all  things  touching  their  spiritual  welfare,  they  found  his  advice  and  aid 
no  leas  useful  in  their  temporal  matters.  He  acquired  over  them  an  unbounded  influ- 
ence, which  he  exercised  for  the  general  good;  and  although  some  of  tlieni  might  dis- 
like advice,  which  too  often  came  in  the  shape  of  a  command,  yet  an  nothing  was 
meant  but  their  good,  they  acquiesced  and  were  gratefiil.  All  his  contem|>oraries 
represent  him  as  a  person  of  great  learning,  and  he  certainly  maintained  a  high  repu- 
tation through  life." 


-♦♦- 


URIAN  OAKES  * 

1662—1681. 

Urian  Oakss,  the  son  of  Edward  Oakes,  was  bom  in  England,  in  the 
year  1631.  His  father  came  to  New  England,  with  his  family,  about  the 
year  1634,  while  this  son  was  a  mere  child.  He  seems  to  have  settled  first 
at  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  to  have  removed  to  Concord,  where  he  died, 
October  13,  1689.  He  was  a  Representative  to  the  General  Court  from 
Cambridge  for  fifteen  years ;  and,  after  his  removal  to  Concord,  represented 
that  town  also,  one  year. 

In  his  early  childhood,  the  son  exhibited  an  uncommonly  amiable  temper, 
which  continued  to  be  a  marked  characteristic  through  life.  He  experienced 
s  signal  preservation  from  drowning,  which  Cotton  Mather  says,  Qod 
designed  that  he  might  be  *'a  Moses  unto  his  people.''  He  received  his 
education  at  Harvard  College,  and  graduated  in  1649.  He  had  a  high 
reputation  as  a  scholar;  and,  while  he  was  yet  very  young,  he  published  at 
Oambridge  a  set  of  Astronomical  calculations,  with  this  motto  on  the  title 
page : — *'  Parvum  parva  decent,  sed  inest  sua  gratia  parvis  ;''  in  which 
be  is  supposed  to  make  an  allusion  not  only  to  his  youth,  but  to  his  very 
diminutive  size. 

As  he  inclined  to  the  study  of  theology,  he  remained  at  Cambridge 
prosecuting  his  studies,  until  he  took  his  second  degree  and  commenced 
preaching.  His  first  appearance  in  the  pulpit  was  at  Roxbury.  Shortly 
after  this  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  where,  after  having  been  some 
time  a  chaplain  to  an  eminent  personage,  he  was  settled  in  the  ministry  at 
l^tohfield,  in  Hampshire.  By  the  Bartholomew  Act  in  1662,  he  was 
deprived  of  his  living  and  forbidden  to  preach.     He,  however,    found  an 

•Wimn'9  G«i.  Bes.~Matber*i  Mae.,  IV.— Nonoon.  Mem.,  II.— Holmes'  History  of  Can- 
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•qrhim  in  tiie  fiunily  of  Colonel  Norton,  a  person  of  great  worth  and  oon- 
sideration ;  and,  after  the  violence  of  the  storm  had  in  some  measure  abated, 
he  resnmed  the  duties  of  the  pastoral  office  as  a  colleague  with  a  Mr. 
Symmons. 

The  church  in  Cambridge  having  in  July,  1668,  become  vacant  by  the 
death  of  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Mitchell,  directed  their  attention  to  Mr.  Oakes 
as  a  suitable  person  to  be  Mr.  Mitchell's  successor  ;  and  accordingly  they 
despatched  a  messenger  to  England  to  apprize  him  of  their  wishes.  Having 
obtained  the  advice  and  sanction  of  a  council  of  ministers,  he  accepted  the 
invitation ;  and,  after  repeated  delays  occasioned  by  the  sickness  and  death 
of  his  wife,  and  by  a  subsequent  personal  illness,  he  came  to  America  in 
1671,  and  commenced  his  ministry  at  Cambridge  on  the  8th  of  November 
of  that  year.  The  church  kept  a  day  of  public  thanksgiving  to  Qod  for. 
sending  them  such  a  pastor.  He  preached  on  the  occasion  from  II.  Cor. 
XII.,  11, — *•  I  be  nothing." 

On  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Hoar,  as  President  of  Harvard  College,  in 
1675,  Mr.  Oakes  was  immediately  appointed  to  succeed  him ;  but,  though 
he  declined  to  accept  the  Presidency,  he  consented  to  take  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  College  with  the  rank  and  duties  of  President, — which  he  held 
for  four  years.  Several  fruitless  efforts  to  secure  a  President  having  been 
made  during  this  period,  Mr.  Oakes  was  again  chosen,  in  February, 
1679,  and  accepted  the  office, — only,  however,  on  condition  that  he  should 
be  permitted  to  retain  his  pastoral  charge.  The  condition  was  assented  to, 
and  he  held  the  two  offices  of  President  and  Pastor  until  the  close  of  his 
life. 

This,  however,  was  but  a  brief  period.  He  had  been  subject  to  a  quar- 
tao  ague,  which  .often  unfitted  him  for  public  service.  But  he  was  at  langth 
seiBed  with  a  malignant  fever,  which,  in  a  day  or  two,  proved  fatal.  His 
ohnrch  assembled  with  the  expectation  that  the  Lord's  Supper  was  to  be 
administered  to  thcfin,  when  they  were  met  with  the  overwhelming  intclli- 
genoe  that  their  pastor  was  in  the  agonies  of  death.  He  died  July  25, 
1681,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  tenth  of  his  ministry  at  Cam- 
bridge. 

Mr.  Oakes  published,  beside  the  **  Astronomical  calculations'*  already 
mentioned.  An  Artillery  Election  sermon,  1672 ;  An  Election  sermon,  1678  ; 
An  Elegy  on  the  Rev.  Thomas  Shepard  of  Charles  town,  1677  ;  A  sermon 
at  Cambridge  on  the  choice  of  their  military  officers  ;  A  Fast  sermon. 

The  following  extract  from  his  Election  sermon  is  a  good  specimen  of  his 
style,  while  it  illustrates  his  views  of  Church  government, — a  subject  which, 
at  that  period,  was  very  frequently  and  earnestly  discussed  : — 

"  I  profoss  I  look  upon  the  settlement  of  the  Congregational  way,  as  the  boon,  the 
gratuity,  the  largess  of  Divine  bounty,  which  the  Lord  graciously  bestowed  upon  his 
people -that  followed  him  into  this  wilderness;  and  a  great  part  of  the  blessing  on  thr 
head  of  Joseph  and  of  them  that  were  separate  from  their  brethren.  Those  good 
people  that  came  over  hither,  showed  more  love  and  zeal  and  affectionate  desire  of 
communion  with  God  in  pure  worship  and  ordinances,  and  did  more  in  order  to  it, 
than  others,  and  the  Lord  did  more  for  them  than  for  any  people  in  the  world,  in 
shewing  them  the  pattern  of  his  house,  and  the  true  scriptural  way  of  Church  gov- 
ernment and  administrations.  I  do  not  think  that  they  were  at  a  ne  plus  ultray  and 
that  nothing  was  left  unto  the  discovery  of  after  times ;  but  the  beginning  work  was 
sabBtantially  done  by  them;  they  were  set  in  the  right  way,  wherein  we  are  now  t<> 
proceed  and  make  a  progress.  It  will  be  our  wisdom,  interest  and  duty,  to  follow 
thorn  as  they  followed  the  guidance  of  the  spirit  of  Christ.  The  Reformation  in  King 
Edward's  days  was  then  a  blessed  work,  and  the  Reformation  of  Geneva  and  Scot- 
land was  then  a  larger  step,  and  in  many  respects  purer  than  the  other;  and  for  my 
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tutlon  of  Jesus  Ghri»t.  Thure  is  a  sweet  toiiii>craiiient  in  tiio  <.'i»ugn'gatioi)al  w»y; 
that  the  libcTiios  of  tlio  iicople  may  not  K'  overlaid  ami  oppressiMl,  as  in  the  Glassicsl 
way,  nor  the  rale  and  authority  of  the  Elders  rendered  an  insignificant  tiling,  and 
trHiupli'd  under  foot  as  in  the  way  of  the  Brownists:  but  that  tli(*re  may  be  a  recon- 
ciliation or  due  coDCurreuco  in  tlie  balancing  of  tlie  one  Justly  with  tite  otjjcr.  And 
hcndn  iho  wisdom  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  tlie  iVame  of  Chureli  g<»vernment,  (for 
it  is  not  anv  p<»liiiu  or  prudential  contrivance  of  man.  but  nxKlelled  by  tlie  Great  Law- 
giver, the  Lord  Jesus  J  is  greatly  to  W*  admired  by  us." 

Increase  Mather  in  a  Preface  to  a  discourse  of  Mr.  Oakcs,  published 
shortly  after  his  decease,  writes  thus  concerning  him  : — 

*•  There  have  been  several  of  the  name  heretofore  renowned  for  their  rare  accom- 
plishments in  some  particular  laculty,  wherein  they  have  excelled.  *  «  •.  But  an 
age  doth  seldom  produce  one  so  many  ways  excelling,,  as  tliis  author  was.  If  we  con- 
sider him  as  a  Divine,  as  a  Scholar,  as  a  Ghristian,  it  is  hard  to  say  in  which  he  did 
must  excel.  I  have  otYen  in  my  thoughts  compared  him  unto  Samuel  among  the 
prophets  of  old;  inasmuch  as  lie  did  truly  fbar  God  tVom  his  youth,  and  was  bctimM 
improved  in  early  ministrations,  and  iv*as  at  last  called  to  be  head  of  the  sons  of  the 
prophets  in  this  WcwKnglish  Israel,  as  Samuel  was  President  of  tlie  GoUege  at  Naioth. 
And  in  many  other  particulars  I  might  enlarge  upon  the  parallel,  but  that  it  is  incon- 
renicnt  to  extend  such  instances  beyond  their  proportion. 

"Heu  tua  nobis 
"  Mortc  simul  tecum  solatia  rapta : 

"  It  may,  without  reflection  upon  any,  be  said,  that  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  lights 
that  erer  shone  in  this  part  of  the  world,  or  that  is  ever  like  to  arise  in  our  horizon, 
lie  is  DOW  become  a  royal  diadem  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord ;  Iv'ing,  as  one  speaks  con- 
Mming  a  great  worthy,  an  ornament  unto  Heaven  itself." 

President  Oakes  seems  to  have  been  specially  distinguished  for  his 
knowledge  of  the  Latin  language.  Cotton  Mather  supposes  that  ** America 
never  had  a  greater  master  of  the  true,  pure,  Ciceronian  Latin.*'  lie  calls 
him  ^'  the  Lactantius  of  New  England."  At  the  cunimenccment  in  1678, 
President  Oakes  pronounced  an  oration  in  Latin,  in  which  ho  introduced  a 
long  paragraph  oommemorative  of  his  friend  the  He  v.  Thomas  Shepard  of 
Charlestown,  who  had  deceased  a  few  months  before.  That  paragraph  is 
preserved  in  the  Magnalia. 


-•♦■ 


MICHAEL  WIGGLESWORTH  * 

1653—1705. 
MiCHAVL  WiGOLKBWORTH  was  born  in  England,  of  godly  parents, 
October  28,  1631.  Though  they  had  much,  in  a  worldly  point  of  view,  to 
detain  them  in  their  native  country,  yet  the  higher  value  which  they  placed 
upon  liberty  of  conscience,  led  thcin,  at  great  sacrifion  of  their  temporal 
interests,  to  look  for  a  home  on  this  side  the  ocean.  After  many  difficulties 
ani  dangers,  they  landed  in  Charlestown, — Michael  ])eing  then  not  quite 
seven  years  old.  After  remaining  there  seven  weeks,  the  family  removed 
by  sea  to  New  Haven,  in  October,  1638.  They  seem  to  have  been  now  in 
somewhat  straitened  circumstances;  for  the  subject  of  this  notice,  in 
describing  their  situation  at  this  time,  many  years  titer,  says, — *'  We  dwelt 
in  a  cellar,  partly  under  groond,  covered  with  earth,  the  first  winter.*'     Be 
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waa  early  placed  in  the  school  of  that  celebrated  teacher,  Ezekiel  Cheeyer, 
under  whom  he  made  such  proficiency  that  he  began  to  write  Latin  compo* 
sitions  before  he  was  nine  years  old.  But  his  father,  being  visited  with  a 
lameness  from  which  he  never  recovered,  was  obliged  to  take  him  from  his 
studies,  that  he  might  assist  in  the  support  of  the  family.  He,  however, 
returned  to  his  studies,  when  he  was  in  his  fourteenth  year,  and  three  years 
aflter  was  entered  at  Harvard  College,  where  he  graduated  in  1651.  He 
was  appointed  a  Fellow  and  a  Tutor  in  the  College,  shortly  after  his  gradua- 
tion. In  a  document  prepared  by  himself,  the  original  of  which  is  under- 
stood to  be  still  in  existence,  he  pays  a  beautiful  tribute  to  his  father's 
piety  and  self-denial,  in  dispensing  with  the  labours  of  an  only  son, — which 
seemed  so  necessary  to  him  in  his  enfeebled  state,  and  assisting  him,  to  the 
extent  of  his  ability,  in  obtaining  a  collegiate  education. 

ELaving  been  strictly  and  religiously  trained,  he  was  preserved,  before 
and  during  his  college  course,  from  all  open  immorality;  and  yet  he  was 
conscious  of  being  actuated  by  no  higher  motive  than  a  regard  to  self.  He 
was  diligent  in  his  studies,  but  his  diligence  was  prompted  by  mere  worldly 
ambition.  But  about  six  months  before  he  graduated,  he  underwent  a 
great  change  in  the  principles  of  his  conduct,  and  the  purposes  of  his  life  ; 
and  from  thb  time,  (to  use  his  own  language,)  he  **  learned  to  study  with 
God,  and  for  God.''  Before  this,  he  had  intended  to  enter  the  medical  pro- 
fession ;  but  he  now  resolved,  by  the  help  of  God,  to  devote  himself  to  the 
ministry.  He  seems  to  have  pursued  his  theological  studies  during  his 
residence  at  Cambridge  as  a  tutor. 

When  he  was  about  twenty-two  years  of  age,  he  was  invited  to  preach  at 
Maiden  ;  but  it  was  several  months  before  he  concluded  to  accept  the  invi* 
tation.  And  it  was  not  till  he  had  supplied  the  pulpit  a  year  and  a  half, 
that  he  would  consent  to  be  fully  inducted  into  the  pastoral  office.  This  was 
in  or  about  the  year  1654. — some  six  years  after  the  incorporation  of  the  town. 

Within  four  years  from  the  time  of  his  settlement,  it  appears  from  his 
private  diary  that  he  was  the  subject  of  some  disease  that  proved  greatly 
embarrassing  to  him  in  his  public  duties ;  and,  after  about  eight  or  nine  years, 
his  labours  were  entirely  suspended.  On  the  23d  of  September,  1663,  he 
sailed  for  Bermuda  in  search  of  health,  and  remained  there  about  seven 
months  and  a  half ;  but  he  seems  to  have  suffereii  more  from  the  rough  and 
tedious  passage  than  he  was  benefitted  by  the  change  of  climate  ;  and  he 
returned  home  not  a  little  discouraged.  For  twenty-one  years, — that  is 
until  1685,  his  labours  in  the  ministry  were  entirely  intermitted  ;  though  he 
still  retained  his  pastoral  charge,  and  had  three  colleagues  successively 
settled — namely,  Benjamin  Bunker,*  Benjamin  Blackman,t  and  Thomas 
Cteever.t     During  his  long  illness,  he  devoted  much  attention  to  medicine, 

*  Benjamin  Bdnkeb  was  the  son  of  George  Bunker  of  Cbarltstown;  was  bom  in  1635;  wai 
gndoftted  at  Harvard  College  in  1658;  was  ordained  at  Maiden.  December  9,  lOd.'i;  and  died 
Vabraary,  1670. 

t  Benjamin  Blackman  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Adam  Blookman,  first  minister  at  Stratfonl, 
Conn. ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1663 ;  was  ordained  at  Maiden,  in  1674;  and  resigned 
his  charge  in  1678.  He  left  in  consequence  of  dissatisfaction,  and  nine  years  after  sued  the  town 
for  arrears  of  his  salary.  On  leaving  Maiden,  he  preached  at  Scarboro',  Maine;  and  m  1083 
waa  a  Representative  of  the  town  of  Saco.    Ho  is  supposed  to  have  died  in  Boston. 

t  Thomas  Chbevbr  was  the  son  of  the  celebrated  school -master,  Ezekiel  Cheever;  was  gradn- 

aled  at  Harvard  CoUege  in  1677 ;  was  ordained  at  Maiden,  July  27,  1681 ;  and  was  difmifsed  in 

consequence  of  charges  being  sustained  against  him.  May  20,  1686.    After  living  many  years  in 

xetirement^  he  recovered  poblic  confidence  and  was  installed  first  pastor  of  the  chorob  in  Chelaea, 

(htober  19,  17i5,  Mod  died  November  27,  1740,  aged  ninely-thne. 
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mnd  praotifled  it  very  successfully.  At  the  dato  above  mentioned,  when  his 
ehnroli  had  become  reduced  to  a  state  of  distressing  embarrassment,  he  was 
suddenly  and  wondcrfnlly  restored  to  health,  and  was  enabled,  for  twenty 
years  more,  to  sustain  the  labours  of  the  pastoral  olBce.  In  the  Election 
Sermon  which  he  preached,  about  a  year  after  he  resumed  his  duties,  he 
made  a  distinct  allusion  to  the  protracted  affliction  from  which  he  had  then 
been  recently  delivered.  Judge  Sewall,  who  was  present  at  the  timo^  refers 
to  it  in  his  diary  as  follows  : — 

*'  In  his  prayer  he  said,  that  wc  may  know  tho  tliiiif^  of  our  peace  in  this  our  day. 
aud  it  may  be  t]w  last  of  our  dayn.  He  acknowlcdgtrd  God  as  to  the  Election ;  and 
brin!*ing  him  forth  as  it  wen'  a  dead  man,  who  had  been  reckoned  among  the  dead,  to 
preach." 

Mr.  Wiggles  worth  died  of  a  fever  on  the  10th  of  June,  1705,  just  after 
he  had  commenced  his  seventy- fourth  year.  The  funeral  sermon,  of  which 
there  Is  only  a  single  perfect  copy  known  to  be  extant,  docs  not  bear  the 
iiamc  of  its  author  on  the  title  page,  but  is  evidently  the  production  of 
Increase  or  Cotton  Mather:     The  following  is  an  extract  from  it : — 

*'  It  was  a  surprise  unto  us  to  see  a  little  feeble  sliadow  of  a  man,  beyond  seventy, 
preaching  usually  twice  and  thrice  in  a  week;  visiting  and  comforting  the  afflicted ; 
encouraging  the  private  meetings;  catechising  tht;  cliiidren  of  the  flock;  and  manag- 
ing the  government  of  the  church ;  and  attending  tlie  sick  not  only  as  a  pastor  but  a 
;ihyaician  too;  and  this  not  only  in  his  own  town,  but  in  all  thotu*  of  the  vicinity. 
Tims  he  did  unto  the  last;  and  was  but  one  Lord's  day  taken  otT before  his  last." 

At  the  commencement  succeeding  his  death,  which  was  then  on  the  4th 
«)f  July,  Edward  (afterwards  President)  Holyoke  pronounced  the  Bachelors' 
oration,  and  alluded  most  respectfully  to  the  deceased  minister  as  Maldona- 
tus  Ortkodoxus. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Wigglesworth's  publications  : — The  Day  of 
Doom:  A  Poem,  1662.  A  Poem  on  tho  sanctitication  of  afflictions,  1669. 
Klection  sermon,  1686.     Artillery  Election  sermon,  1606. 

He  left,  among  other  unpublished  writings,  a  poem,  entitled — "  Ood'a 
controversy  with  New  England,  written  in  the  time  of  the  great  drought. 
Anno  1662." 

Mr.  Wiggles  worth's  first  wife,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  Hobson 
from  Rowley,  died  December  21,  1650.  Of  his  second  wife  the  only  me- 
morial extant  is  the  following  inscription  on  her  grave  stone: — **Here  lies 
the  body  of  Martha  Wigglesivortk,  late  wife  to  Michael  Wigglcsworth,  who 
died  September  11,  1690,  aged  about  twenty-eight."  By  this  marriage  he 
had  five  children.  His  last  wife  was  Sybil  Sparhawk  of  Cambridge.  Her 
only  child  was  Edward^  who  became  the  first  Professor  of  Divinity  in  Har- 
raid  College.  She  died  at  Cambridge,  August  6,  1708,  in  the  fifty-fourth 
year  of  her  age. 

Samuelf  a  son  by  the  second  marriage,  was  born  February  4, 16S8,  0.  S., 
graduated  at  Har^'ard  College  in  1707  ;  and  afterwards  remained  there 
purBoing  his  studies  for  two  years.  In  1710,  he  commenced  the  practice  of 
medicine  at  Ipswich  Hamlet,  but  soon  returned  to  his  native  place  and  com- 
menced teaching  a  school.  In  connection  with  thi.<«,  he  engaged  in  a  course 
of  theological  study,  and  preached  his  first  sermon  January  20, 1712.  After 
labouring  for  some  time  at  Dracut  and  at  Groton,  and  receiving  and  declin- 
ing two  calls  from  the  former  place,  he  returned  to  Ipswich  Hamlet  as  a 
minister,  instead  of  a  physician,  accepted  an  invitation  to  settle  aa  tlv^vt 
pastor,  and  was  ordained  on  the  27th  of  October,  1714.     Hctq  Vie  ^oiiXivTi* 
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ued  his  labours  till  his  death,  which  took  place  September  3,  1768,  m  his 
eightieth  year.  He  published  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Josiah  Dennis,  • 
1727 ;  A  Sermon  before  a  society  of  young  men  for  religious  improvement, 
1727 ;  A  sermon  at  the  ordination  of  John  Warrent  in  Wenham,  1733 ; 
An  Election  sermon,  1733 ;  A  short  account  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hale  of  New- 
bury in  the  "  Christian  History";  A  sermon  on  the  death  of  Rev.  John 
Rogers,  1746 ;  Controversial  pamphlet  in  respect  to  the  result  of  a  council, 
1746  ;  Convention  sermon,  1751 ;  Two  sermons  to  hb  parishioners  enlisted 
for  an  expedition  to  Nova  Scotia,  1755 ;  Dudleian  Lecture,  1760 ;  A  con- 
troversial pamphlet  about  admitting  persons  from  the  neighbouring  churches, 
1765 
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JOHN  R0GERS4 

1656—1684. 

John  Rogers  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Rogers,  and  was  bom, 
probably,  at  Assington,  England,  where,  for  several  years,  his  father  exer- 
eiaed  his  ministry.  He  came  with  his  father  to  New  England  in  1636.  He 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1649,  and  studied,  as  was  not  uncommon 
in  his  time,  both  medicine  and  divinity.  He  was  invited  to  preach  at  Ips- 
wich, first  in  1656 ;  and  previous  to  that  time,  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
had  any  very  active  employment.  The  reason  for  this  is  supposed  to  have 
been  that  he  was  subject  to  a  depression  of  spirits,  which  he  had  inherited 
from  his  father,  and  which  led  his  father  to  say  in  his  will,  that  **  however 
John  was  his  eldest  son,  he  should  not  leave  him  a  double  portion,  because 
he  was  not  serviceable."  The  subsequent  life  of  the  son,  however,  was  an 
effectual  refutation  of  his  father's  early  opinion  concerning  him ;  as  he  not 
only  showed  himself  a  vigorous  student,  but  discharged  with  exemplary 
fidelity  the  duties  belonging  to  his  public  relations.  As  he  shared  the  duties 
of  the  ministry  at  Ipswich  with  Mr.  Cobbet  and  Mr.  Hubbard,  his  parochial 
labours  were  of  course  very  much  lightened ;  and  as  his  salary,  during  a 
part  of  the  time,  was  less  than  their*s,  it  is  probable  that  they  were  expected 
to  perform  the  greater  amount  of  service.  There  is  a  tradition  that  he  took 
the  principal  charge  of  the  Thursday  Lecture,  while  the  other  concerns  of 
the  church  and  parish,  devolved  on  them.  But  in  addition  to  his  duties  as 
a  minister,  he  performed  those  of  a  physician,  having  a  larger  medical  prac- 
tice than  any  other  physician  in  the  town.  It  has  been  said  that  **  his 
inclination  to  the  study  of  physic  withdrew  his  attention  from  theology  ;** 
but  this  cannot  be  true  in  any  such  sense  as  that  he  retired  from  the  minb- 
try ;  for  it  appears  from  the  records  of  the  town  of  Ipswich  that  his  salary 
as  a  clergyman  was  voted  him  down  to  1681, — the  last  year  of  his  residence 
there. 

*  JosiAB  Daxxts  wnsborn  at  Ipewioh;  wm  graduated  at  IlMT&rd  College  in  1723;  was  ordained 
minister  of  Tannoath  in  1727 ;  and  died  in  176S. 

tJoHii  Warbbx  was  born  at  Roxbory ;  was  graduated  at  Hanrard  College  in  1725 ;  wasordained 
at  Wenham,  September  10,  1733;  and  died  Jnly  19,  1749,  aged  forty-five. 

t>(i^ther*B  Mag.,  IV.— Felt's  Hist,  of  Ipswich.— Peiioe's  Hist,  of  Harr.  CoU.— Qidoej*! 
do.,  I.— Fanner's  Om.  Reg.— ADen'sBlof.  Diet. 
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After  the  death  of  Mr.  Oakos,  President  of  Harvard  College,  Inoreaae 
Mather  was  chosen  to  fill  the  vacant  chair ;  and  he  having,  at  that  time, 
declined  the  appointment,  the  honour  was  proffered  to  Mr.  Rogers.  He 
waa  elected  in  April,  1082,  and  was  inaugurated.  August  12,  1688.  But 
his  time  of  service  in  this  new  field  was  very  short.  While  he  was  earnestly 
engaged  in  devising  and  executing  plans  for  the  promotion  of  the  interests 
of  the  College,  with  the  prospect  of  a  popular  and  successful  administration, 
his  life  was  unexpectedly  terminated.  He  died  July  2,  1684,  the  3ay  after 
Commencement,  aged  fifty-three  years. 

Cotton  Mather  has  left  the  following  characteristic  testimony  concerning 
President  Rogers : — 

"  He  was  one  of  8o  nweet  a  tcinper  tliat  the  title  of  delicite  humani  generit  might 
have  on  that  score  hiH.*n  i^iveu  him ;  and  Iiinmal  piety  80t  otTwitli  the  accomplisbmcnta 
of  a  gentleman,  as  a  gi'm  NCt  in  gold.  In  bin  Presidentship  tlien^  fell  out  one  thing 
particularly  for  wliich  the  College  has  cause  to  remember  him.  Tt  was  his  custom  to 
be  ■omewhat  long  in  his  daily  prayers,  (wbicli  our  Presidctnt  used  to  make,)  with  the 
scholars  in  the  Collegia  llail.  But  one  day,  witbout  Ix'ingable  to  give  reason  for  it,  he 
waa  not  so  long,  it  may  be  by  half,  as  he  used  to  be.  Heaven  knew  the  reason!  The 
scholars  returning  to  their  cliambers,  found  one  of  them  on  fire,  and  tbe  fire  had  pro- 
ceeded so  fkr,  that  if  the  devotions  had  bdd  throe  minuteM  longer,  tlie  College  bad 
been  irrecoverably  laid  in  asbes,  wliicb  now  was  happily  presiTved.  But  him  also  a 
premature  death  snatched  away  from  a  s(»ciety  tbat  hopiMl  for  a  niueb  longer  enjoy- 
ment of  him,  and  counted  tbi'niscivcs  under  as  black  an  eclipse,  as  the  sun^Oid  happen 
to  be  at  the  hour  of  his  expiration." 

Mr.  Rogers  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  (xcncral  Dennison.  She  died 
Jane  13,  1723,  aged  eighty-two  years.  They  had  six  children, — three  sons 
and  three  daughters.  One  of  his  daughters  wa.s  married  to  President  Leve- 
rett,*  of  Harvard  College.  His  son  Daniel  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1686,  was  a  physician  in  Ipswich,  and  perished  in  a  snow  Htorm  on  Hampton 
Beach,  December  1,  1722, — leaving  a  son  Banidy  who  wa.s  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1725  ;  was  ordained  as  minister  of  Littleton,  March  15, 
1732,  and  died  in  November,  1782,  aged  scvcnty-8ix.  His  son  Nathaniel 
was  bom  Febrtmry  22,  1(370  ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  , College  in  1G87 ; 
was  ordained  the  second  minister  of  the  First  church  in  Portsmouth,  May  3, 
1699;  and  died  October  8,  172IJ,  aped  fifty-four.  Hi8  son  John  wa«  bom 
Jolj  7,  1606  ;  was  gniduated  at  Harvard  Colhrge  in  1084 ;  was  ordained  at 
Ipswich  October  12, 105)2  ;  and  died  December  2S,  1745  ;  aged  seventy-nine. 
He  left  three  sons  who  were  ministers, — JohTi  who  was  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College  in  1711  ;  was  orJained  at  Kittery,  October  25,  1721  ;  and 
died  October  10,1771-5,  a<rcd  eighty-one; — Nathafiivl,  who  was  l»oru  3Iarch 
4,  1704;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  Colloj£e  in  1721  ;  was  ordaiiieil  as  his 
father's  colleague,  Oetolier  IS,  1727;  ami  died  in  1775,  a'red  seventy- 
two; — and  Da?iiclj  who  wils  born  July  28, 1707  ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1725  ;  waa  ordained  at  Exeter,  N,  H.,  August  ol,  174o;  and 
died  in  December,  17^5,  aged  seventy-nine. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  sermon  preached  by  the  lie  v.  Mr. 
Wigglesworth  on  occa8ion  of  the  death  of  John  (son  of  President)  llogcrs: — 

*'  He  wasi  hlPHned  with  a  ch-ar  apprehension.  an«l  soind  jnil;rmi  iit ;  wjist)!'  a  th«»ujrlit- 
ftil  and  inqiiifitive  mind.     In  the  dili^rnt  iinprovcnuMit  of  which  natural  advantiiK^'s 

•  Joair  Lbvumtt,  a  icrandmn  of  Got.  John  licvcreit,  wa*  ^^raduatcd  at  Har\ard  College  in 
leSO.  He  w«a  iiioceHiTely  %  tntor  in  College ;  a  member  of  the  House  of  Ueprei«entativc«« ;  ^P«*k- 
eraf  fhsHoma;  a  member  of  His  Majertr's  Council;  a  Justice  of  theS^upcrior  Court;  a  Jtwiy 
oT  the  ProbAia  of  WUU;  and  Pretident  of  llanard  College.  To  thii  last  office  he  waa  Inducted, 
JaattiT  U,  1708,  and  he  held  it  tiU  hia  death,  which  occurred.  May  »,  1'24.  He  wai  .eminent 
aa»  Btat— r*^*,  a  DiTiiit,.aiid  the  Haad  of  a  Utermry  Inititntion.  In  the  early  part  of  h»  Ufc  ha 
meadooaXij  prcaehcd. 
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through  the  blessing  of  God,  he  acquired  much  knowledge.  Christ  was  pleased  to 
make  nim  a  wise  steward  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Gospel.  What  a  multitude  of  most 
instrnctive  discourses  upon  the  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity  hath  he  delivered 
from  hence!  How  edifying  even  his  private  and  pleasant  conversation  to  such  as  vis- 
ited him!  The  doctrines  of  grace  hung  much  upon  his  lips.  He  understood  them 
clearly  and  taught  them  ungainsayingly.  TVe  have  abundant  reason  to  think  that  he 
was  possessed  of  the  treasure  of  grace  as  well  as  gif\s.  If  the  tree  is  to  be  known  and 
judged  by  its  fhiits,  we  have  reason  to  think  him  as  eminent  for  his  piety  as  learning; 
as  great  a  Christian  as  a  Divine.  There  are  many  living  witnesses  of  the  success  of 
his  ministerial  labours,  as  was  a  multitude  who  went  before  him  to  glory,  both  of  which 
shall  be  hi/ crown  when  the  Great  Shepherd  shall  appear.  His  old  age  was  not  infirm 
and  decrepit,  but  robust,  active  and  useful,  whereby  he  was  enabled  to  labour  in  word 
and  doctrine  to  the  last,  and  quit  the  stage  of  life  in  action.^' 

It  appears  from  the  Provincial  Records  that  in  December,  1705,  the 
Legislature  ordered  two  pamphlets,  sent  them  by  John  Rogers  and  John 
Rogers  Jr.,  to  be  burnt  by  the  common  hangman,  near  the  whipping  po.st 
in  Boston.  One  of  these  individuals  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  Rev. 
John  Rogers  last  mentioned,  and  the  other  his  son  ;  and  the  pamphlets 
probably  related  to  the  opposition  which  the  House  was  making  to  her 
Majesty's  instructions  to  the  Governor,  in  regard  to  his  salary  and  some 
other  exciting  topics.  But,  notwithstanding  this  marked  expression  of  dis- 
approbation, Mr.  Rogers  was  appointed  the  very  next  year  (1706)  to  preach 
the  Election  sermon ;  an  honour  which  possibly  may  have  been  conferred 
upon  him  %,  consideration  of  his  having  been  treated  in  the  matter  of  tho 
pamphlets  with  undue  severity.  This  sermon  was  published,  as  was  abo 
one  which  he  preached  in  1739,  on  the  death  of  John  Appleton.  He  also 
contributed  an  account  of  a  revival  of  religion  in  his  congregation  to 
Prince's  "  Christian  History." 
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WILLIAM   HUBBARD.* 

1656t— 1704. 

William  Hubbard  was  the  son  of  William  Hubbard,  who  came  to 
New  England  as  early  as  1630,  and,  after  a  few  years,  established  himself 
at  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  which  town  he,  for  several  years,  represented  in 
the  General  Court.  He  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  ablest  speakers,  and 
most  influential  members,  of  tho  Assembly  in  1637.  From  Ipswich  he 
removed  to  Boston,  where  he  died  about  1670,  leaving  three  sons,  William, 
Richard  and  Nathaniel. 

William,  the  eldest  son,  was  born  in  England  in  1621,  came  with  his 
father  to  Massachusetts,  when  he  was  about  nine  years  old,  and  took  his 
Bachelor's  degree  in  1642,  with  the  first  class  that  graduated  at  Harvard 
College.  From  the  time  that  he  left  College  till  he  had  passed  the  age  of 
thirty-five  no  record  of  his  life  remains  ;  but  it  is  ascertained  that,  during 
this  period,  he  studied  theology,  and  was,  for  some  time,  an  assistant  to 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Cobbet  of  Ipswich.     About  the  year  1656  he  was  ordained 

•Holmct'Am.  Ann.,  I.— Hatchinaon^s  Hist.  Man.— M»a.  Hist.  Coll.,  VIL—Feirs  Hist. 
«f  Iptwieh.— Am«r.  Quart.  Reg.,  VIII.— Eliot's  Bior.  Diet.— Young's  Chron.— Felt's  Eocl. 
Hkt.  N.  B.  I.  * 

t  The  year  when  he  WM  invited  to  be  a  ooUeagae  with  lir.  Cobbet  at  Ipswiofa;  bat  he  had 
probably  been  in  the  miniitiry  nme  yean  before. 
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as  eolleagae  with  Mr.  Cobbet,  who,  though  in  the  vigour  of  life,  required  an 
afliistant,  on  account  of  the  great  extent  of  his  ministerial  labours.  Ipswich 
was,  at  that  time,  one  of  the  niowt  eligible  places  of  settlement  for  a  minis- 
ter in  New  England, — having  a  larger  degree  of  talent  and  intelligence 
than  almost  any  other  town.  It  had  been  settled  **by  men  of  good  rank 
and  quality,  many  of  them  having  the  yearly  revenue  of  large  lands  in 
Kngland,  before  they  came  to  this  wildernesh."  Whatever  leisure  Mr. 
Hubbard  could  command  amidst  his  professional  engagements,  (and  this 
probably  was  considerable,  us  Mr.  Cobbet  continued  active  in  the  minbtry 
to  an  advanced  age,)  he  devoted  to  historical  investigations.  His  first  his- 
torical work  was  **  A  narrative  of  the  troubles  with  the  Indians  in  1676 
and  1677;  with  a  supplement  concerning  the  war  with  the  Pequods  in 
1637 ;"  also,  "  A  narrative  of  the  troubles  with  the  Indians  in  New  Eng- 
land, from  Pascataqua  to  Paniaquid."  The  whole  was  published  at  Boston 
in  1677.  The  same  book  wa.s  licensed  and  printed  in  London,  the  same 
year,  under  the  title  of  *•  The  present  state  of  New  England."  In  1678, 
Mr.  Hubbard  was  on  a  visit  to  England,  which  not  improbably  had  some 
connection  with  this  publication. 

The  '*  History  of  New  England''  was  completed  in  1680,  and  the  narra- 
tive is  brought  down  to  that  time.  In  that  year  it  was  submitted  to  the 
examination  of  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  who  appointed  a  com- 
mittee of  several  distinguished  gentlemen,  **  to  peruse  it  and  give  their 
opinion."  It  was  nearly  two  years  before  the  committee  had  performed  the 
service  assigned  them  ;  owing,  na  has  been  supposed,  partly  at  least,  to  the 
difficulty  of  decyphering  Mr.  Hubbard's  manuscript.  On  the  11th  of 
October,  1682,  the  General  Court  granted  fifty  pounds  to  the  author,  "  as 
a  manifestation  of  thankfulness "  for  this  History,  *'  he  transcribing  it 
furly  that  it  may  be  more  easily  perused.^*  lie  seems  to  have  procured 
fK>me  person  to  copy  it  for  him ;  as  the  MS.  which  now  exists  in  the  archives 
of  the  Historical  Society  of  Massachusetts,  is  not  in  his  hand-writing, 
except  the  emendations.  It  was  published  by  the  Historical  Society, 
encouraged  by  a  liberal  subscription  of  the  Legislature  ;  but  its  value  was 
considerably  diminished  by  the  publication  of  Governor  Winthrop's  MS., 
by  Mr.  Savage  in  1S25  and  18*20,  from  which  Mr.  Hubbard  seems 
to  have  derived  a  large  portion  of  his  facts  relating  to  the  earlier  part  of 
the  period  of  which  he  treats.  It  has  been  suggested,  however,  in  view 
of  the  known  fairness  of  his  character,  that,  if  the  introductory  leaves  of 
his  MS.  had  not  been  lost,  there  would  probably  hav^  been  found  in 
them  a  reference  to  Winthrop  and  other  authorities,  which  would  have 
forbidden  the  idea  that  he  wished  to  make  any  undue  claim  to  originality. 
His  history,  as  it  is,  b  one  of  no  inconsiderable  merit,  especially  when  it  is 
remembered  that  it  was  written  amidst  the  cares  and  labours  incident  to  an 
extensive  pastoral  charge. 

In  1685,  Mr.  Hubbard  lost  his  venerable  colleague,  Mr.  Cobbet,  who  died 
at  the  age  of  seventy-seven.  For  two  years  afterwards,  he  was  alone  in  the 
ministry ;  but,  b  1686,  he  received  as  an  assistant,  the  Rev.  John  Denni- 
son,*  grandson  of  his  early  friend  and  parishoner.  Major  General  Dennison. 

•  Joaa  Dmxihov,  th«  md  of  John  and  Martha  (Symoodi)  Dennison,  '^i JF^***  •*  55!l 
ymtd  CollMe  in  1684.  He  died  in  hii  twenty-fourth  year,  learing  a  wife,  Blliabeth,  dM«bfen 
of  Nathaniel  Baltonrtall  of  llarerhill,  who  afterwaidi  married  the  Eer.  Boland  Cotton  of  Band* 
ly  and  died  Is  BoiUm,  Jvly  9, 1726,  in  her  fifty-eighth  year. 
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BIr.  Dennison  died  in  1689,  and  three  years  after,  the  Rev.  John  Rogers, 
«on  of  the  President  of  Harvard  College,  succeeded  him,  as  Mr.  Hubbard's 
colleague.  This  connection  was  probably  rendered  more  agreeable  by  the 
&ct  that  Mr.  Rogers  was  a  nephew  of  Mr.  Hubbard's  first  wife. 

Dr.  Eliot  states  that  Mr.  Hubbard  presided  at  the  commencement  at 
Harvard  College  in  1684  ;  and  that  this  was  after  the  death  of  President 
Rogers.  However  this  may  have  been,  (and  the  evidence  of  the  alleged 
fact  seems  to  be  equivocal,)  it  is  certain  that  he  was  invited  to  perform  such 
a  service  in  1688,  as  the  notice  of  his  appointment  by  Sir  Edinoud  Andros 
IB  still  in  existence  ;  but,  as  there  were  no  degrees  conferred  that  year,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  appointment  was  fulfilled. 

In  August,  1702,  Mr.  Hubbard  had  become  so  much  enfeebled  by  age, 
that  he  requested  Jiis  parish  to  provide  **  more  help  to  carry  on  the  minis- 
try ;"  and  the  next  year  he  gave  up  all  ministerial  labour,  and  his  people 
▼oted  him  sixty  pounds  as  a  gratuity.  Thus  gradually  approaching  his^ 
latter  end,  which  he  had  made  familiar  to  his  thoughts,  by  habitual  and 
devout  meditation,  he  died  September  14,  1704,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three. 
Hifl  congregation  subsequently  voted  thirty-two  pounds  to  pay  his  funeral 
charges. 

Mr.  Hubbard's  publications,  besides  those  already  named,  were, — An 
Election  Sermon,  1676  ;  A  Fast  Sermon,  1682  ;  A  Funeral  Discourse  on 
Major  General  Daniel  Dennison,  1684  ;  A  Testimony  to  the  order  of  the 
Gospel  in  the  churches  of  New  England,  in  connection  with  the  llcv.  John 
Sj^;in80n  of  Salem. 

John  Dunton,  the  famous  Boston  Bookseller,  after  a  visit  to  Mr.  Hub- 

t»ard  in  1686,  thus  describes  him : — 

"  The  benefit  of  nature  and  the  fatigue  of  study  Iinve  equally  coutributcd  to  Ins 
emhience.  Neither  are  we  less  obligiid  to  both  than  himself:  he  freely  coinmunicat(*s 
of  his  learning  to  all,  who  have  the  happiness  to  share  in  his  converse.  In  a  word,  lie 
is  learned  without  ostentation  and  vanity ,  and  gives  all  his  productions  such  a  delicate 
turn  and  grace,  (as  seen  in  his  printed  sermons  and  history  of  the  Indians.)  that  the 
features  and  lineaments  of  the  child,  make  a  clear  discovery  and  distinction  of  the 
fkther;  yet  he  is  a  man  of  sinj^iilar  modesty,  of  strict  morals,  and  has  done  as  much 
tor  the  conversion  of  the  Indians  as  most  men  in  New  England." 

Governor  Hutchinson  gives  hiifl  the  character  of  **  a  man  of  learning, 
and  of  a  candid  and  benevolent  mind,  accompanied  with  a  good  degree  of 
Catholicism,"  whieli  he  thinks,  "  was  not  accounted  the  mo.<t  valuable  part 
of  his  character  in  the  age  in  which  he  lived." 

Dr.  Eliot  represents  him  as  *'for  many  years  the  most  eminent  minister 
in  the  county  of  Jlssex  ;  equal  to  any  in  the  province  for  learning  and 
Oftndour,  and  superior  to  all  his  contemporaries  as  a  writer." 

Mr.  Hubbard  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  his  predecessor,  llcv. 
Nathaniel  Rogers.  In  his  seventy- third  year,  he  married  for  a  second  wife, 
Mary,  widow  of  Samuel  Pearce.  This  marriage,  according  to  the  llcv. 
Mr.  Frisbie,  excited  the  displeasure  of  liis  parish ;  for  thougli  she  was  a 
serious  and  discreet  person,  she  was  not  from  the  higher  walks  of  life,  and 
ft>r  that  reason,  was  considered  as  not  qualified  for  her  station.  Mr.  Hub- 
b«rd  had  as  many  as  three  children  born  before  the  death  of  tlieir  grand- 
father Rogers,  in  1655.  Their  names  were  John,  Nathaniel  and  Margaret. 
Margaret  married  the  Hon.  John  Pynchon  of  Springfield,  and  died  there, 
November  11, 1716. 
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INCREASE  MATHER,  D.  D.* 

1657—1723. 

IiruBXASE  Mather  was  tbc  son  of  the  llcv.  Richard  and  Catharine 
(Hoolt)  Mather,  and  was  born  at  Dorchc:$ter,  Juno  21,  1639.  He  received  his 
name  firom  the  circumstance  of  the  great  increase  of  every  sort,  with  which 
the  country  was  favoured,  about  the  time  of  his  birth. 

He  discovered  great  intellectual  precocity  in  his  early  childhood  ;  and, 
though  he  did  not  decline  the  usual  innocent  diversions  of  children,  yet  he 
greatly  outstripped  all  his  school-mates  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  So 
rapid  was  his  improvement  that,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  he  was  admitted  a 
member  of  Harvard  College.  After  remaining  there  about  a  year,  his 
parontd,  with  a  view  to  favour  his  naturally  feeble  constitution,  removed  him 
from  College,  and  placed  him  under  the  care  of  the  llev.  John  Norton,  who 
was  then  settled  at  Ipswich.  Here  he  remained  about  a  year,  when  Mr. 
Norton  removed  to  l^oston,  and  he  accompanied  him  and  continued  for 
aeveral  years  under  his  instruction.  He  subsequently  returned  to  Cambridge, 
and  graduated  in  the  doss  of  1650. 

As  his  moral  and  religious  education  was  conducted  with  the  utmost 
care,  by  both  his  parents,  and  especially  by  his  excellent  mother,  he  showed 
himself  seriously  inclined  from  early  cKildhood  ;  but  it  was  in  consequence 
of  a  severe  and  dangerous  illness,  that  his  thoughts  were  fixed  more  decided- 
ly upon  his  immortal  interests.  He  set  apart  days  for  fasting  and  prayer, 
in  which  he  lamented  deeply  his  sinfulness  before  God,  and  endeavoured  to 
comply  with  the  terms  on  which  salvation  is  offered ;  and  at  length  found 
the  tranquillity  of  mind  which  he  had  so  muoh  desired.  He  resolved  now  to 
devote  himself  to  the  ministry,  believing  that  in  this  way  he  could  serve 
.  Ood  and  his  generation  more  effectually  than  in  any  other. 

He  commenced  preaching  the  year  after  he  graduated.  One  of  his  first 
sermons  was  preached  in  his  father's  pulpit  at  Dorchester,  and  was  regarded 
not  only  by  his  father,  but  by  the  audience  generally,  as  marked  by  uncom- 
mon ability,  and  as  giving  promise  of  extensive  usefulness. 

His  elder  brother,  Samuel,  who  was  then  a  minister  in  Dublin,  invited 
bim  to  come  over  and  make  him  a  visit ;  and,  his  father  having  given  his 
consent,  he  accepted  the  invitation.     He  sailed  for  England,  July  3,  1657, 
and  arrived  there  after  a  passage  of  five  weeks.     Having  spent  a  little  time 
at  London,  and  afterwards  in  visiting  his  father's  friends  in  Lancashire,  he 
made  his  way  to  Dublin,   where  ho  was  received  by  his  brother  with  every 
expression  of  fraternal  affection.     By  his  brother's  advice,   he   entered  his 
name  as  a  student  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  in  June,  1658,  when  only 
nineteen  years  of  age,  he  proceeded  M.  A.  in  that  institution,  having  first 
performed  all  the  exercises  required  by  its  statutes.     He  became  a  great 
&vourite  with  Dr.  Winter,  the  Provost  of  the  College  ;  and  was  chosen 
a  Fellow  of  the  College,  which  honour,  however,  he  declined.     As  the  cli- 
mate of  Ireland  seemed  unfavourable  to  his  health, — notwithstanding  he  had 
the  most  encouraging  offer  to  induce  him  to  remain,  he   resolved  to  return 
to  EngUnd  ;  and,  shortly  after  his  arrival  there,  he  became  preacher  to  John 
Howe's  parish  at  Torrington,  in   Devonshire,  near  to  the  residence  of  his 

•  Ufe  by  Cotton  Mather.-Noncon.  Mem.,  IL-M*theri  M.f .,  III.    ?«»"»'■  Hbt.  Hkt. 
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brother  Nathaniel,  who  was  then  minister  of  Barnstable.  Mr.  Howe,  on 
the  death  of  the  Protector,  having  returned  to  Torrington, — Mr.  Mather 
accepted  an  invitation  from  the  Governor  of  Guernsey,  in  the  year  1659, 
to  go  into  that  island,  and  preach  on  Sabbath  morning  at  the  Castle,  and  in 
the  afternoon  at  the  town  called  Peter's  Port.  He  removed  thence  to 
Gloucester,  where  he  would  willingly  have  remained  in  the  exercise  of  his 
ministry ;  but,  foreseeing  an  approaching  revolution,  he  returned  to  Guern- 
sey, where  he  resided  at  the  period  of  the  Restoration.  About  this  time,  a 
requisition  was  made  upon  all  the  commissioned  oilicers  in  those  parts,  to  sign 
a  paper  declaring  that  they  believed  the  times  then  were,  and  would  be,  happy. 
Thifl  paper  Mr.  Mather  refused  to  sign  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  he  was  in 
danger  of  losing  a  hundred  pounds  of  his  salary  that  had  not  been  paid ;  but 
he  providentially  escaped  the  loss.  Upon  the  accession  of  a  new  Governor 
of  the  island,  the  alternative  was  presented  to  him  of  either  conforming  or 
qnitting  the  place  ;  and  he  chose  the  la(ter.  From  Guernsey  he  now  came 
to  England ;  and,  notwithstanding  he  was  offered  there  a  living  of  some 
hundred  pounds  a  year,  if  he  would  conform,  he  unhesitatingly  rejected  the 
proposal.  Having  by  this  time  become  satisfied  that  his  prospects  of  useful- 
ness in  that  country  were  at  best  extremely  dubious,  he  determined  to 
re-cross  the  Atlantic,  and  seek  a  field  of  labour  in  his  native  land. 

Mr.  Mather  suled  from  Weymouth,  June  29, 1661,  and  landed  in  Boston 
about  the  first  of  September  following.  He  reached  home  unexpectedly  to 
his  fiftthcr ;  and  on  the  first  Sabbath  after  his  arrival, — his  brother  Eleazar 
frofia  Northampton  being  at  Dorchester,  the  two  brothers  occupied  their 
'father's  pulpit.  Applications  for  his  services  were  made  almost  immediate- 
ly from  various  places.  During  the  first  winter,  he  preached  half  of  the 
time  for  his  aged  father  at  Porchester,  and  the  other  half  at  the  North 
church  in  Boston,  where  he  was  afterwards  called  and  settled.  His  instal- 
lation, however,  did  not  take  place  until  May  27,  1GG4,  on  which  occasion 
his  father  gave  him  the  charge. 

He  was  married,  ^larch  6,  1G62,  to  Maria,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John 
Cotton  of  Boston,  by  whom  he  had  ten  children, — three  sons  and  seven 
daughters.  His  first  son.  Cotton^  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of 
his  day.  His  second  son,  Nathaniel,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1685,  and  died  in  1688,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  greatly  distinguished  for 
his  attainments  in  learning  and  piety.  When  he  was  only  sixteen,  he  had 
carefully  read  through  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  in  the  original  lan- 
guages, and  was  able  to  converse  familiarly  in  Latin.  He  was  distinguish- 
ed also  for  his  attainments  in  mathematics,  philosophy,  history,  theology 
and  rabbinical  learning.  His  third  son,  Sanmd,  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1690,  went  to  England  and  became  a  useful  minister  of  the  Gos- 
pel at  Witney  in  Oxfordshire,  and  was  the  author  of  several  valuable  theo- 
logical treatises.  One  of  Dr.  Mather's  daughters  was  married  to  the  Rev. 
Nohemiah  Walter  of  Roxbury,  and  another  to  the  Rev.  John  White*  of 
Gloucester.   • 

When  Mr.  Mather  returned  to  New  England,  he  found  the  churches  not 
a  little  agitated  by  a  controversy  on  the  question, — "  W^ho  are  the  legiti- 

•  J;**  Whit«  wm  anftiire  of  Brookline;  was  ordained  at  Glouceftcr,  M.tsR.,  April  21,  1703; 
and  died  Jaonaiy  16,  1760,  aged  eighty-three.    He  publiahcd  "New  England^  UmcntaUont 
nndar  these  three  heada— the  decay  of  the  power  of  Godliness :  the  danger  of  Anninian  princi 
pies;  the  defining  state  of  our  ofaaich  orders,  Ac''  1734. 
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mate  irabjeots  of  baptisinr*  The  Synod  convened  at  Boston  in  1662,  put 
forth  the  doctrine  that  the  children  of  thofle  who  had  been  baptized  in  infan- 
oj,  and  were  not  scandalous  in  their  lives,  but  j^avc  a  public  assent  to  tho 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  might  be  baptized,  while  yet  the  parents  did  not 
partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Mr.  Mather,  fur  a  while,  opposed  the  result 
of  the  Synod,  though  his  father  was  strongly  on  the  other  side ;  but  \w 
himself  ultimately  became  convinced  1)y  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
Cambridge,  who  had  been  appointed  to  defend  tho  Synodieal  propositions. 
He  publicly  avowed  his  change  of  opinion  with  the  most  manly  and  Christian 
frankness. 

In  1G79,  in  consequence  of  the  succession  of  calamities  under  which  th(> 
Colony  had  been  struggling,  in  connection  with  the  great  need  that  was  felt 
of  a  public  reformation,  a  Synod  was  summoned  to  meet  in  Boston,  consipt- 
ing  of  all  the  churches  in  the  Colony.  Mr.  Mather  had  much  to  do  in 
brining  the  government  to  adopt  this  measure,  as  well  as  in  givin<;  direc- 
tion to  the  deliberations  of  the  Synod  after  it  had  convened.  The  object  of 
the  meeting  was  to  *' consider  what  tlie  evils  were  that  had  ])rovoked  God 
to  bring  his  judgments  on  New  Entrland,  and  what  was  to  be  done  that 
these  evils  might  be  reformed.^'  The  result,  witli  a  preface,  was  drawn  up 
by  Mr.  Mather,  who,  on  the  day  when  it  was  presented  to  the  government, 
preached  a  sermon  on  ^*the  danger  of  not  being  informed.''  In  May,  1680. 
the  Synod  had  a  second  session  at  Boston;  and  Mr.  Mather  was  Moderator. 
The  Confession  of  Faith  was  then  agreed  upon,  and  the  preface  to  it  was 
written  by  himself. 

After  the  death  of  President  Oakes,  which  occurred  July  *J.'),  1681,  Mr. 
Mather  was  invited  to  take  charge  of  the  College.  lie  presided  at  the  next 
commencement,  and  conferred  the  degrees;  but,  owin<;  to  the  great  unwil- 
lingness of  his  church  to  part  with  him,  he  <lccUncd  the  appointment,  thoug)i 
he  consented  to  make  a  weekly  visit  to  Cambridge,  with  a  view  to  some  gen- 
eral superintendence  of  the  institution,  until  the  Presidential  chair  should 
be  filled.  He  was  relieved  from  this  labour  by  the  appointment  of  Presi- 
dent Rogers  in  the  following  year  ;  but  when,  in  1684,  Mr.  llogers  died, 
Mr.  Mather  was  again  appointed  to  the  same  ofhce.  He  now  accepted  it,  on 
condition  of  his  being  allowed  to  ])reaeh  every  Sabbath  in  Boston,  while  lie 
would  reside  at  Cambridge  during  the  rest  of  the  week.  This  condition 
was  agreed  to,  and  his  extraordinary  ability  and  industry  enabled  him  to 
fulfil  his  duties  in  both  places,  greatly  to  the  satisfiiction  of  all  concerned. 
He  held  the  office  of  President  until  1701,  when  he  resigned  it  in  conse- 
quence of  an  Act  of  the  General  Court,  requiring  the  President  to  reside  at 
Cambridge.  On  taking  leave  of  the  office,  which  he  ditl  much  to  the  regret 
of  the  country  at  large,  he  delivered  a  farewell  discourse  to  the  students  of 
the  College,  breathing  an  arlmirable  spirit,  and  filled  with  pertinent  coun- 
sels.    An  extract,  at  least,  of  this  address  is  in  print. 

In  1692,  he  was  presented  by  the  Corporation  and  Overseers  of  the  (Al- 
lege over  which  ho  presided,  with  a  dijdoma  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  This 
was  tho  first  instance  in  which  such  a  degree  was  conferred  in  British 
America :  the  next  was  seventy-nine  years  afterwards,  in  the  case  of  the 
Rer.  Nathaniel  Applcton  of  Cambridge. 

From  the  time  of  the  accession  of  Charles  II.  to  the  British  throne, 
there  existed  no  very  pleasant  relations  between  him  and  the  people  of 
Massaobusetts ;  and  the  state  of  things  constantly  grew  worse,  until  the 
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latter  end  of  the  year  1683,  when  His  Majesty  presented  them  with  the 
alternative  either  of  making  a  full  submission  of  their  charter  to  his  plea- 
sure, or  of  having  a  qjio  warranto  against  it  prosecuted.  Mr.  Mather  was 
requested  to  give  his  views  of  the  subject  in  the  presence  of  a  large  assem- 
bly of  the  freemen  of  Boston ;  on  which  occasion  he  earnestly  dissuaded 
them  from  tamely  yielding  up  their  liberties,  and  argued  that  it  was  better 
to  leave  themselves  in  the  hands  of  God,  not  knowing  what  his  providence 
might  effect  for  them,  than  thus  to  deliver  themselves  immediately  into  the 
hands  of  men.  There  was  a  universal  response,  by  acclamation,  to  his  views  ; 
and  the  vote,  being  taken,  was  perfectly  unanimous.  This  act  of  the  people  of 
Boston  exerted  no  small  influence  on  the  country  at  large.  Some  malicious 
persons  belonging  to  the  adverse  party  forged  a  letter  bearing  his  name, 
(attempting  to  imitate  hb  hand-writing,)  full  of  impertinent  as  well  as 
treasonable  expressions,  and  sent  it  to  a  worthy  person  in  Amsterdam.  It 
was  conveyed  to  London,  and  read  before  the  King  and  Council ;  but  the 
evidence  of  its  being  a  forgery  was  so  palpable,  that  no  prosecution  of  Mr. 
Mather  on  account  of  it  was  attempted.  Judgment,  however,  was  entered 
against  the  charter  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony  ;  and,  in  1686,  (Charles 
having  died  in  the  mean  time,)  James  II.,  his  successor,  sent  over  a  Gov- 
ernor, with  a  commission  that  enabled  him,  with  three  or  four  other  men, 
(whereof  none  were  chosen  by  the  people,)  to  make  what  laws,  and  levy 
what  taxes,  they  pleased. 

Soon  after  this.  King  James  published  a  declaration  for  liberty  of  oon- 
science.  Whatever  the  secret  design  of  this  may  have  been,  it  proved  of 
advantage  to  the  people  of  New  England,  whose  religious  privileges  as  well 
as  civil  rights  seemed  to  be  almost  on  the  point  of  extinction.  When  this 
declaration  reached  New  England,  a  number  of  the  ministers  and  their 
churches,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Mather,  made  an  address  to  the  King, 
expressing  their  thanks  for  the  benefits  which  this  measure  of  royal  lenity 
secured  to  them.  It  was  forthwith  suggested,  that  if  some  person  were  to  be 
sent  to  England,  bearing  to  His  Majesty  the  grateful  acknowledgments  of 
the  churches,  it  might  materially  subserve  the  interests  of  the  Colony. 
Mr.  Mather  was  selected  as  a  suitable  person  to  execute  that  commission ; 
and,  his  church  having  imanimously  concurred  in  the  proposal,  he  consented 
to  go.  As  soon  as  the  oflicers  of  the  government  were  apprized  of  this, 
they  made  vigorous  opposition  to  the  movement,  and  even  endeavoured  to 
detain  him  by  instituting  a  process  against  him  for  alleged  defamation,  in 
his  having  intimated  a  suspicion  that  the  famous  Edward  Randolph*  was 
the  author  of  the  forged  letter.  Mr.  Mather  having  been  acquitted,  they 
were  lying  in  wait  to  arrest  him  again  on  the  same  charge,  when  he  con- 
trived to  make  his  escape  privately,  and  get  on  board  the  ship  which  was  to 
convey  him  to  England.  He  set  sail  April  7, 1688,  on  board  the  President, 
and  landed  at  Weymouth  on  the  6th  of  May.  About  the  close  of  the  same 
month,  he  had  an  interview  with  the  King  at  Whitehall,  presented  his 
addresses,  was  graciously  received,  and  was  allowed  to  lay  before  him  an 
account  of  the  then  existing  state  of  the  country. 

He  had  no  less  than  six  interviews  with  His  Majesty  in  the  course  of  six 
months  ;  the  design  of  which,  on  his  part,  was  to  make  the  King  understand 

*  Edward  B^kdolfh  was  sent  over  in  1676,  to  int^uirc  into  tho  state  of  the  ColonirK.  He 
was  bitterly  hostile  to  New  Kngland,  and  was  the  principal  instrument  of  depriving  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Mnssaehnsctti  ctf  their  charter  privileges.  He  obtained  an  unenviable  distinction  duxing 
the  short  admiiJitration  of  Androi.    He  died  in  the  West  Indies. 
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ind  redress  the  grievous  oppressions  under  which  his  New  Engbind  suhjcets 
were  stUl  labouring.  The  King  was  always  full  of  fair  words  and  gracious 
promises ;  hut  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  his  heart  was  not  in  what  he 
Kaid,  and  that  he  really  intended  no  favour  to  the  Colonics.  His  ignoble  reign, 
however,  was  of  brief  continuance,  as,  in  Novenibvr  of  this  same  year, 
(1088,)  the  revolution  commenced,  which  resulted  in  terminating  it,  and  in 
placing  William  and  Mary  on  the  throne. 

Shortly  after  the  revolution,  he  waited  on  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  had 
declared  that  the  restoration  of  charters  was  one  o1)ject  that  he  had  in  coni- 
Lug  to  England,  and  canicstly  requested  that  the  charters  of  New  England 
might  bo  restored,  as  well  as  tliose  of  Old  England.  His  Highness  replied 
that  he  would  do  the  best  he  could  in  relation  to  it,  and  would  give  orders 
to  his  secretary  accordingly.  In  a  few  days  there  were  circular  letters 
drawn  up  to  all  tlie  plantations,  and  to  New  England  among  the  rest,  con- 
firming all  their  old  Governors  until  further  order.  Mr.  Mather,  perceiving 
how  disastrously  this  measure  would  operate  upon  his  friends  in  New  Eng- 
land, earnestly  petitioned  that  the  letter  <lcsigned  for  those  plantations  might 
be  stopped  ;  and  the  Prince  gave  orders  to  that  effect.  He  succeeded  in 
having  a  bill  for  the  restoration  of  the  charter  introduced  into  Parliament ; 
and  it  actually  passed  the  House  of  Commons ;  but,  before  it  was  reached 
by  the  Upper  House,  Parliament  was  prorogued,  and  thus  it  was  lost.  As 
there  was  no  prospect  that  New  England  would  find  any  favour  with  the 
next  Parliament,  Mr.  jMather  now  attempted  to  bring  by  a  writ  of  error  in 
judgment,  the  case  relating  to  the  Massachusetts  Colony  out  of  Chancery 
into  the  King's  j^ench ;  but  here  also  he  was  defeated.  Nothing  now  remain- 
ed but  to  have  recourse  to  royal  favour  in  procuring  a  new  charter.  In  this 
he  at  length  succeeded  ;  and  he  was  entrusted  with  the  nomination  of  the 
Governor,  Lieutenant  (iovernor,  and  the  Board  of  Council,  who  were  to  be 
appointed  by  the  King.  On  the  'iOth  of  March,  1G9'2,  lie  sailed  from 
Plymouth,  in  company  with  the  new  Governor,  Sir  William  Phipps  ;  and 
they  arrived  Kife  at  lioston  on  the  14th  of  May.  Soon  after,  the  first 
lieneral  As.sembly  of  the  province  was  convened,  when  the  Speaker,  in  the 
name  of  the  House  of  Uepresentatives,  returned  Mr.  Matlier  thanks  for  his 
'•  faithful,  painful,  and  indefatigable  endeavours  to  serve  his  country."  **  The 
Great  and  General  Assembly  appointed  also  a  day  of  solemn  thanksgiving 
to  Almighty  God  through  the  Province,  for  granting  a  safe  return  to  his 
Excellency,  tlic  Governor,  and  the  Jlov.  Increase  Mather,  who  have  indus- 
triouBly  endeavoured  the  service  of  this  peojile,  and  brouglit  over  with  them 
a  settlement  of  government,  in  which  their  IMajestics  have  graciously  given 
UK  dlstinguUhing  marks  of  their  royal  favour  and  goodness."  During 
the  four  years  in  which  Mr.  Mather  was  in  England,  he  was  in  constant 
intercourse  with  many  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  Kingdom,  and  he 
left  behind  him  a  reputation  which  would  not  suffer  from  a  comparison  with 
that  of  any  of  his  contemporaries. 

The  year  in  which  he  returned  (1C92)  was  memorable  for  the  witchcraft 
delusion.  Though  he  was  a  believer  in  witchcraft,  he  strongly  opposed  the 
horrible  proceedings  of  that  period ;  and  it  Is  said  that  a  book  that  he  pub- 
ILihed,  entitled — **  Cases  of  conscience  concerning  witchcraft,"  had  much  to 
do  in  arresting  the  delusion.  It  has  been  supposed  that  if  he  had  been  in  the 
ooantry  when  the  mania  first  appeared,  he  would  at  least  have  prevented 
some  of  its  more  terrific  manifestations. 
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After  his  return  from  England,  he  continued  in  the  faithful  discharge  of 
hiB  duties  as  President  of  the  College,  until  1701,  and  as  pastor  of  the 
North  church,  until  the  time  of  his  death.  His  son,  Cotton  Mather, 
was  settled  as  his  colleague  in  1684, — the  year  when  he  assumed  the  Pres- 
idency of  the  College  ;  so  that  the  church  was  not  without  a  stated  pastor 
during  his  residence  in  England,  or  without  a  pastor  in  the  midst  of  them, 
while  he  resided  at  Cambridge ;  and  this  official  connection  with  his  son  must 
have  been  a  source  of  much  comfort  to  him,  especially  under  the  infirmities  of 
age.  His  intellect  did  not  perceptibly  decline  until  he  was  past  eighty. 
On  the  day  that  he  attained  to  fourscore,  he  preached  a  highly  interesting 
and  appropriate  sermon  from  Ezekiel,  xvi.  5. — **  The  day  when  thou  wast 
born  ;" — which  was  taken  down  by  some  one  of  his  hearers,  and  afterwards 
published.  On  the  25th  of  September,  1722,  he  concluded  the  exercises  of 
a  Fast  day,  kept  by  his  church,  with  a  prayer  of  remarkable  pathos  and 
power.  Within  two  days  after,  he  had  a  slight  apoplectic  affection,  from 
which  he  was  soon  relieved,  though  it  left  him  so  feeble  that  he  never  after- 
wards went  abroad.  From  this  time,  he  suffered  under  a  complication  of 
diseases,  and  his  mind  sometimes  so  far  sympathized  with  his  body,  as  to 
lose  temporarily  its  accustomed  serenity  ;  but  in  general  he  exhibited  & 
most  humble,  confiding  and  tranquil  spirit.  It  was  not  the  bodily  suffering 
he  endured  so  much  as  the  idea  of  being  laid  aside  from  his  public  labours, 
that  seemed  to  be  his  greatest  burden.  At  length  death  came  to  hb  release ; 
and  he  breathed  out  his  life  in  the  arms  of  his  eldest  son,  on  the  23d  of 
August,  1723,  aged  eighty-four  years.  His  funeral  is  said  to  have  been 
more  numerously  and  honourably  attended,  than  any  funeral  in  the  Province 
had  ever  been.  He  was  the  last  of  more  than  twenty-two  hundred  minis- 
ters who  were  ejected  and  silenced  on  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  and  on 
the  Act  of  Uniformity. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Mather's  publications : — The  Mystery  of 
Israel's  Salvation,  1G69.  The  Life  and  Death  of  Mr.  Richard  Mather, 
1670.  Wo  to  drunkards,  1673.  The  day  of  trouble  near,  1674.  Impor- 
tant truths  about  Conversion,  1674.  The  first  principles  of  New  Eng- 
land, 1675.  A  Discourse  concerning  Baptism,  and  the  Consociation  of 
churches,  1675.  The  wicked  man's  portion,  1675.  The  times  of  men 
in  the  hands  of  God,  1675.  The  History  of  the  war  with  the  Indians, 
&c.,  1676.  A  llelation  of  troubles  of  New  England  from  the  Indians, 
from  the  beginning,  1677.  A  Historical  Discourse  on  the  prevalency  of 
Prayer,  1677.  Renewal  of  covenant,  the  duty  of  decaying  and  dis- 
tressed churches,  1677.  Pray  for  the  rising  generation,  1678.  A  Call  to 
the  rbing  generation,  1679.  The  Divine  right  of  infant  baptism,  1680. 
The  great  concernment  of  a  covenant  people,  1680.  Heaven's  alarm  to  the 
world,  1680.  Diatriba  de  sigjio  Filii  Hominis,  1682.  Practical  truths, 
1682.  The  Church  a  subject  of  persecution,  1682.  Cometograpkia^  or  a 
Discourse  concerning  Comets,  1683.  Remarkable  providences,  1684.  The 
Doctrine  of  Divine  providence,  1684.  An  Arrow  against  profane  and  pro- 
miscuous dances,  1685.  The  Mystery  of  Christ,  1686.  The  greatest  of 
sinners  exhorted,  1686.  A  Sermon  on  the  execution  of  a  poor  man  for 
murder,  1686.  A  Testimony  against  superstitions,  1687.  De  success^ 
Evangelii  apud  Indoi;  Epistola,  1688.  The  unlawfulness  of  using  com- 
mon prayer,  and  of  swearing  on  the  Book,  1689.  Several  papers  relating 
to  the  state  of  New  England,  1690.     A  Relation  of  the  state  of  New 
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England,  1690«  The  Revolution  justified,  1690.  The  blessing  of  primitive 
counsellors,  1693.  Cases  of  conscicucc  concerning  witchcraft,  1698. 
An  Essay  on  the  power  of  a  pastor  for  the  administration  of  sacramcntei, 
lii93.  On  the  case  whether  a  man  may  marry  his  wife^s  own  sititer, 
1695.  Solemn  advice  to  young  men,  101*5.  Af/gtiographia:  A  Trcati-^c 
of  Angel:},  1696.  A  Discours^c  on  man's  not  knowing:  his  time,  1697. 
The  ea.se  of  conscience  concerning  the  eating  of  Mo«m1,  1()1)7.  Davii 
iFerving  his  generation — a  Funeral  Sermon  for  the  I'ev.  John  Builcy,  169b. 
The  surest  way  to  the  highest  honour,  1699.  A  Discourse  uu  hard- 
ness of  heart,  1699.  The  folly  of  sinning,  1609.  Thf  order  of  the 
Gospel  vindicated,  1700.  The  blessed  hope,  1701.  Uomarks  on  a  Ser- 
mon of  George  Keith,  1702.  Ichabod,  or  the  glory  departing,  1702. 
The  Excellency  of  a  public  spirit,  1702.  The  Christian  religion  the  only 
iroe    religion,  1702.      The  duty  of  parents    to    pray  for    tlieir  ciiildren, 

1708.  Soul  saving  Gos]iel  truths,  1708.  The  Voice  of  God  in  stormy 
winds,  1704.  Practical  truths  to  promote  holiness,  1704.  Meditations 
un  the  Glory  of  Christ,  1705.  A  Discourse  concerning  earth<)uukes,  1706. 
A  Tostiniouy  against  sacrilege,  1706.  A  Dissertation  concerning  a  right  to 
the  smcraments,  1706.  Meditations  on  death,  1707.  A  Disquisition  concern- 
ing the  state  of  souls  departed,  1707.  A  Dissertation  concern ing  tlie 
futare  conversion  of  the  Jews,  confuting  D.  Lightfoot   and   Mr.  Baxter, 

1709.  A  Discourse  concerning  fuith  and  ]>raycr  fur  the  Kingdom  of 
Christ,  1710.  A  Sermon  on  **  Be  very  courageous,"  at  the  Artillery  Klcction, 

1710.  Awakening  truths  tending  to  conversion,  1710.  Meditations  on 
the  glory  of  the  Heavenly  world,  1711.  A  Discourse  concerning  the 
death  of  the  righteous,  1711.  The  Duty  of  the  chihlrcn  of  godly 
parents,  1711.  Burnings  bewailed,  1712.  Remarks  upon  an  answer  to 
a  book  against  the  Common  Prayer,  1712.  Meditations  on  sanctification 
of  the  Lord*s  Day,  1712.  A  Plain  Discourse,  showing  who  shall  and  who 
shall  not  enter  into  Heaven,  1713.  The  Believer's  gain  by  death:  A 
Foneral  Sermon  for  a  daughter-in-law,  1713.  llesignation  to  the  will  of 
God;  On  the  death  of  his  consort,  1714.  Jesus  Christ  a  Mighty  Saviour, 
and  other  subjects,  1715.  A  Disc^uisition  concerning  Ecclesiastical  Coun- 
cils, 1716.  There  is  a  God  in  Heaven,  1716.  The  duty  and  dignity  of 
aged  sen'ants  of  God,  1716.  The  Duty  of  Praying  for  ministers,  1718. 
A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  his  grandson,  1718.  Sermons  on  the  Beat- 
itades,  1718.  Practical  Truths  plainly  delivered,  with  an  Ordination  Ser- 
mon, 1718.  Five  Sermons  on  several  subjects:  one  of  them  on  the  Author's 
birthday,  1719.  Seasonable  testimony  to  the  order  of  the  Churches,  1720. 
Advice  to  children  of  godly  ancestors:  A  Sermon  concluding  the  Boston 
Leoiures  on  Early  Piety,  1721.  Several  small  sheets  on  inoculation  for 
the  Small  Pox,  1721.  A  dying  Pastor's  Legacy,  1722.  Elijah's  mantle, 
1722.  Besides  the  above.  Dr.  Mather  published  several  prefaces  to  books, 
various  fugitive  pieces,  &e.  &c. 

The  following  tribute  to  the  character  of  Dr.  Mather  is  from  a  sermon 
addressed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Colman  to  the  bereaved  flock,  on  the  Sabbath 
Boceeeding  the  funeral : — 

*'  He  wrnn  the  patriarch  and  prophet  among  U5i,  if  any  could  be  so  callod:  m  holy 
man,  and  a  mmn  of  God,  holding  fast  the  faithful  word.  aii<l  holding  forth  the  word  of 
lift.  Ue  had  read  and  searched  as  far  iDto  the  prophucion  of  Scripture  as  moat 
Divinea,  and  bad  formed,  it  may  be,  as  many  just  and  clear  conceptions  of,  and  con- 
dvaloiia  firom,  those  abttmse  and  mysterious  revelations  of  God,  as  most  have  done 
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before  him.  The  propheto  of  old  were  sober,  grave,  wise,  virtaoua,  thongfatfVil,  lolid 
and  judicious  men,  as  well  as  devout  and  gracious;  delighting  in  retirement,  study, 
contemplation,  and  secret  communion  with  Ueaven.  In  these  respects  truly  the  signs 
of  a  prophet  of  God  were  upon  him.  He  had  also  the  courage,  zeal  and  boldness  of  a 
prophet  in  what  he  judged  and  esteemed  to  be  the  cause  of  God,  his  truth,  his  wor- 
ship and  his  holiness. 

"  He  was  sanctified  from  his  youth,  an  early  convert  iVom  his  fourteenth  year;  and 
he  was  early  called  to  minister  before  the  Lord  fur  the  conversion  of  others.  He 
walked  with  God  and  served  Him  in  the  work  of  the  ministry  to  the  eighty -fifth  year 
of  his  age.  Seventy  years  he  lived  to  Grod,  and  more  than  sixty  of  those  seventy  ho 
was  a  laborious  preacher  of  Christ. 

''  A  most  excellent  preacher  ho  was,  using  great  plainness  of  speech,  with  much 
light  and  heat,  force  and  power;  for  he  taught  as  one  having  authority,  commanding 
reverence  from  all  that  heard  him;  whilst  he  spake,  (as  becomes  the  oracles  of  God,) 
with  the  most  awfiil  reverence  himself. 

"  He  was  very  happy  in  his  method,  which  was  always  distinct  and  perspicuous,  and 
laid  the  doctrines  of  godliness  in  the  clearest  light,  to  the  easiest  perception  of  the 
weakest  capacity.  At  the  same  time,  there  was  a  vein  of  learning  and  argument 
running  through  these  laboured  and  plain  discourses,  which  was  a  sufficient  entertain- 
ment for  the  strongest  and  most  curious  (but  serious)  mind. 

*'He  loved  his  study  to  a  kind  of  excess;  and  in  a  manner  lived  in  it  from  his 
youth  to  a  great  old  age ;  where  he  gave  himself  to  reading  and  doctrine ;  for  be 
especially  studied  his  Bible,  and  was  mighty  in  the  Scriptures ;  with  which  he  began 
and  ended;  while,  for  sixty  years  together,  he  made  himself  master  of  all  the  learn- 
ing of  past  ages,  or  that  was  passing  in  his  own  times,  that  was  needful  to  furnish  out 
an  accomplislied  Divine. 

'*  As  the  sacred  study  was  his  efement,  so  his  excellency  was  in  the  pulpit;  and  Gud 
gave  his  ministrations  an  abundant  success  as  well  as  acceptance.  I  trust  there  are 
many  living  instances  and  witnesses  of  what  I  now  say  here  present,  and  there  are 
many  more  elsewhere  and  already  in  Heaven  who  have  been  converted  to  God  by  his 
ministry.  It  was  a  soul-searching  ministry ;  and  it  is  sad  for  such  as  have  sat  under 
it  and  have  not  found  the  saving  good  of  it.  I  might  use  here  Dr.  Bates'  words  in 
his  fhneral  sermon  on  Mr.  Baxter,  and  say  to  you  of  your  deceased  pastor,  '  that  he 
was  animated  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  breathed  celestial  fire  to  inspire  heat  and  lifts 
into  dead  sinners.' 

''Again,  let  me  put  you  in  mind  of  the  awi^ll  and  reverend  manner,  wherein  he  led 
yon  in  the  public  addresses  to  God.  His  fUce  as  well  as  words  were  enough  to  teach 
and  constrain  devotion,— could  example  or  the  power  of  words  do  it.        •        •        • 

'*  But  the  first  and  last  subject  and  object  of  all  liis  sermons  and  prayers,  among 
you,  was  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified.  This  only  he  desired  to  know  among  you. 
With  this  he  began,  and  with  this  be  ended  his  ministry.  He  preached  Him  in  his 
person,  offices,  benefits.  He  loved  to  preach  his  righteousness  and  his  glory  in  the 
great  congregation:  he  refrained  not  his  lips,  O  Lord,  thou  knowest.  He  saw  much 
of  his  glory,  and  spake  often  of  it  with  great  pleasure  and  delight.  He  preached 
fliith  in  Him,  union  to  Him  and  salvation  by  Him.  Christ  was  in  him  the  hope  of 
glory.  •  •  •  •  «••••• 

"  But  what  is  much  more  than  barely  to  preach  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,  your  cxci^l- 
lent  pastor  lived  here  in  the  flesh  by  the  faith  in  Him,  in  a  holy  conformity  to  his 
blessed  life  and  law.  •  •  •  You  are  witnesses  and  God  also,  how  hollly  he  has 
gone  before  you,  walking  with  God  till  God  took  him;  being  an  example  to  thu  flock 
in  all  holy  conversation  and  godliness.  •••••••• 

"I  will  not  speak  of  the  varibus  and  more  extensive  services  unto  which  it  pleas.'d 
God  to  call  his  servant  in  his  agency  at  London,  and  in  his  Presidency  over  the  Col- 
lege. These  were  things  beside  the  ministry  of  the  Lord  Jesus  which  he  found  grace 
so  well  to  Mfll;  and  though  they  rendered  him  more  the  father  of  his  country,  an<l  a 
father  to  the  standing  ministry  in  our  churches,  yet  they  are  not  so  much  his  praise 
in  our  religious  and  worshipping  assemblies.  It  is  the  Christian  and  the  Minister,  the 
Scholar  and  the  Doctor,  that  we  here  regard." 

The  following  is  President  Quincy's  estimate  of  the  importance  of  Dr. 
Mather's  services  in  connection  with  the  College  and  the  civil  affairs  of  the 
Colony : — 

"That  Dr.  Mather  was  well  qualified  for  the  office  of  President,  and  had  conducted 
himself  in  it  faithfully  and  laboriously,  is  attested  by  the  history  of  the  College,  tho 
language  of  the  Legislature,  and  the  acknowledgment  of  his  contemporaries.  His 
conduct  in  this  grtet  crisis  of  his  country,  (when  the  new  charter  was  obtained,) 
entitles  him  to  unqualified  approbation.  It  is  scarcely  possible  for  a  public  agent  to 
be  placed  in  circumstances  more  trying  and  critical,  nor  could  any  one  have  exhibited 
more  sagacity  and  derotednen  to  the  tme  interefts  of  his  constituenta.    By  hia  wit- 
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diMB  and  finDMn  in  acceding  to  the  new  charter,  and  thuK  aasiimiiig  a  responsibility 
of  the  weightiest  kind,  in  opposition  to  his  colleagues  in  tiie  agency,  lie  saved  his 
country  apparently  from  a  rebcllioD,  or  a  revolution,  or  having  a  constitution  imposed 
by  the  will  of  the  trans-atlantic  Sovereign,  and  possibly  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet." 


-♦•- 


ELEAZAR  MATHER  * 

1C58— 1669. 

Kleazab  Mather  was  tho  son  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Mather,  and  wa.s 
bom  at  Dorchester,  the  place  of  his  father *s  residence,  May  \li,  1037.  He 
was  graduated  at  Har>'ard  College  in  16r)0.  His  mind  having  early  taken 
a  serious  direction,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  Christian  minLstry,  and  com- 
menced preaching  with  favourable  prospects.  Tlie  pco])lo  of  Northampton, 
.^laas.,  on  the  7th  of  June,  1658,  resolved  unaniinouFly  to  **  desire  "  him 
**  to  be  a  minister  to  them  in  a  way  of  trial,  in  di.sjicnsing  liis  gifts/*  He 
aoceptc.1  their  invitation  ;  and  when  a  church  was  gathered,  on  tlie  18th  of 
June,  1661,  he  was  constituted  its  pastor ;  so  tliat  he  must  liavc  preached 
there  about  three  years  previous  to  his  ordination. 

The  next  year  after  his  settlement,  there  was  a  unanimous  desire  express- 
ed by  the  people  to  settle  Mr.  Joseph  Eliot  (son  of  the  Uov...John  Eliot  of 
Koxbury,  and  afterwards  settled  at  Guilford,  Connecticut,)  among  them  as 
a  teacher ;  the  offices  of  pastor  and  teacher,  agreeably  to  tlio  Cam))ridgc 
platform,  being  reckoned  distinct  from  each  other.  Mr.  Mather  was  him- 
self favourable  to  this  measure ;  and  it  appears  that  Mr.  Eliot  actually 
assisted  him  in  the  ministry  for  a  year  or  two,  but  was  never  formally 
net  apart  as  a  public  teacher  in  the  town. 

Mr.  Mather  died  on  the  24th  of  July,  1609,  at  tho  age  of  thirty-two, 
after  Laving  served  the  people  of  Northampton,  as  a  minister,  eleven  years. 

Liis  father,  who  ha  J  died  but  a  few  weeks  before  him,  having  given  it  as 
bis  dying  counsel  to  his  brother  Increase,  that  he  should  pay  particular 
attentiou  to  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  rising  generation,  he  also  availed 
hiuiself  of  the  hint,  and  preached  several  sermons  just  before  his  own 
death,  on  I.  Kings  viil.  57,  which  were  designed  to  carry  out  his  father's 
suggestion.  The  substance  of  these  sermons  was  published  in  1671,  under 
ihe  title  of  ''Serious  exhortations  to  the  present  and  succec.ling  generations 
in  New  England,  earnestly  calling  upon  them  all  to  endeavour  tiiat  the 
Lord's  gracious  presence  may  be  continued  with  posterity  ;  being  the  sub- 
stance uf  the  four  last  sermons  preached  at  Northanqiton,  by  the  Rev. 
Eleaiar  Mather.'* 

Cotton  Mather,  who  was  a  nephew  of  Eleazar,  and  who  was  a  mere  child 
at  the  time  of  his  uncle's  death,  has  left  the  following  account  of  him  : — 

**ilcre"  (Northampton,)  "he  laboured  for  eleven  years  in  the  vim-yard  of  om 
Lord,  and  then  the  twelve  houm  of  his  day's  labour  did  expire;  not  witliout  the 
deeiiest  lamentations  of  all  the  churches  us  well  as  his  own;  then  sittiii^  alon^  tho 
river  uf  Gonnecticnt.  As  he  was  a  very  zealous  pn^achor,  and  accordingly  saw  many 
seals  of  his  ministry,  so  he  was  a  very  pious  walker;  and  as  he  <lrevr  towards  the  end 
of  his  days,  he  grew  so  remarkably  ripe  for  Heaven,  in  a  holy,  wutchrnl.  frnitrul  dis- 
position, that  many  observing  persons  did  prof;nosticate  his  bely^  not  far  from  his 
cod.  lie  kept  a  diary  of  liis  experiences,  when^n  tho  last  words  that  ever  he  wr^to 
were  Ukmo:— 

Mag.,  III.'8oliiBQD  WUUmm'  Ulitoiioal . Sermon. —Ilbtorj  of  the  Mather  fkmily. 
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** '  This  evening,  if  my  heart  deceiyes  me  not,  I  had  some  sweet  workings  of  soul 
after  God  in  Christ,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  covenant  of  grace.  The  general 
and  indefinite  expression  of  the  promise  was  an  encouragement  unto  me  to  look  nnto 
Christ  that  He  would  do  that  for  me  which  He  has  promised  to  do  for  some,  nor  dare 
I  exclude  myself;  but  if  the  Lord  will  help  me,  I  lesire  to  lie  at  his  feet  and  accept 
of  grace,  in  his  own  way  and  in  his  own  time,  th^-ough  his  power  enabling  of  me. 
Though  I  am  dead,  without  strength,  help  or  hope  in  myself,  yet  the  Lord  requir- 
cth  nothing  at  my  hands  in  my  own  strength,  but  that  by  his  power  I  should  look  t<» 
Him,  to  work  all  his  works  in  me  and  for  me.  When  I  find  a  dead  heart,  the 
thoughts  of  this  are  exceeding  sweet  and  reviving,  being  full  of  grace,  and  discovering 
the  very  heart  aud  love  of  Jesus.' " 

Mr.  Mather  married  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Warham  of  Windsor. 

He  left  one  daughter,  who  was  the  first  wife  of  the  Rev.  John  Williams  of 

Deerfield,  and  was  killed  by  the  Indians,  when  that  town  was  destroyed  in 

the  year  1704. 


-♦♦- 


JOSHUA  MOODY. 

1658—1697. 

FROM  THE  REV.  A.  P.  PEABODY,  D.  D. 

Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  June  10, 1850. 

My  Dear  Sir:  I  am  happy,  in  accordance  with  your  request,  to  give  you 
Buoh  memorials  as  I  can  collect  of  the  Rev.  Joshua  Moody,  the  first  set- 
tled minister  of  Portsmouth. 

The  contrast  between  the  adjacent  Colonies  of  New  Hampshire  and 
Massachusetts  Bay,  as  to  matters  of  religion,  was  very  strongly  marked. 
Boston  and  Portsmouth  were  settled  at  nearly  the  same  time.  The  First 
church  in  Boston  is  coeval  with  its  settlement.  About  half  a  century 
elapsed  before  the  formation  of  a  church  of  nine  members  in  Portsmouth. 
This  state  of  things  was  indeed  to  be  ascribed  in  part  to  a  cause  which 
reflects  no  discredit  on  the  fathers  of  New  Hampshire.  They  were  most  of 
them  Episcopalians  by  profession,  and  of  course  were  not  inclined  to  recog- 
nise as  regular  ministrations  such  clerical  services  as  persecution  in  the  old 
world  rendered  so  easy  of  attainment  in  the  new ;  while  Episcopal  clergymen 
had  no  temptation  to  migrate  to  a  region  where  their  adherents  must  every- 
where be  few,  and  everywhere,  except  in  Portsmouth,  the  objects  of  odium,  if 
not  of  active  persecution.  But  from  the  silence  of  our  records  as  to  any 
strenuous  effort  to  procure  a  minister,  and  from  the  fact  that  a  small  chapel, 
built  before  or  during  the  year  1640,  had  been  suffered  to  become  unfit  for 
use  as  early  as  1657,  we  may  infer  what  we  have  only  too  many  collateral 
reasons  for  believing,  that  neither  among  the  proprietors  and  merchant 
adventurers,  nor  among  their  servants  and  retainers,  was  there  any  deep 
sense  of  religious  obligation  or  earnest  craving  for  Christian  ordinances. 

Joshua  Moody,  a  scion  of  the  true  Puritan  stock,  was  born  in  Wales  in 
1633.  In  1635,  his  father  became  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Newbury, 
Massachusetts ;  where  Joshua  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education,  which 
he  subsequently  pursued  at  Cambridge,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege in  1653.  Hd  was  a  member  of  the  Cambridge  church.  Whether  he 
preached  before  1658,  I  cannot  ascertain  ;  but,  in  that  year,  he  became  the 
first  stated  minister  of  the  Gospel  in  Portsmouth,  and  continued  to  offioiftte 
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ngdmrly  until  1671,  when  a  church  was  organised,  and  he  was  ordained 
pMtOFy  he  himself  preaching  the  sermon  from  Ezekiel  xlyiii.  35.  As  a 
man  of  eminent  sanctity,  severely  rigid  in  his  adherence  to  the  Gospel 
standard  of  duty,  strict  in  administering  the  discijiliue  of  the  church,  and 
faithful  in  rchuking  sin  in  high  j)laccs,  ho  suon  attracted  the  malign  {"egards 
ol*  Granfield,  the  Governor, — a  man  of  violent  passrions  and  corrupt  charac- 
ter. In  lOS-i,  a  member  of  Mr.  Moody's  church  j)tTJured  himself  in  con- 
nection with  some  breach  of  the  revenue  laws,  and  succeeded  in  arresting 
logal  proceedings  by  a  private  Hcttlcmeut  witii  Craiificld.  Mr.  Moody, 
regarding  this  settlement  as  void  in  the  court  ut'  conscience,  laid  the  matter 
before  the  church,  and  brought  the  offender  to  a  public  confession.  This 
so  enraged  Cranficld  that  he  determined  on  the  ruin  of  the  faitiiful  minis- 
ter. He  accordingly  cummandcd  him,  on -u  certain  Sunday,  to  administer 
the  Lord's  Supper,  according  to  the  rites  of  tlie  (Miureh  of  England,  to  him- 
self and  to  two  of  his  friends ;  and  on  his  nun-eoiii]iliancc,  oauircd  him  to 
be  arraigned  under  the  Statute  of  Uniformity,  whicli  never  had  any  legal 
force  in  the  Colonies,  and  procured  his  condemnation  to  six  months'  impris- 
on mont.  After  thirteen  weeks  of  the  sentence  had  expired,  Mr.  Moody 
was  released  with  an  injunction  to  preach  no  njon*  in  the  Province.  He 
reuioved  to  Boston,  where  he  was  wclcomcil  ]ty  the  I'irst  church,  chosen 
their  assistant  minister,  an<l  held  in  t)ic  liigliest  esteem  and  reverence,  as 
truly  a  man  of  God  and  an  eminent  servant  of  Ciirist..  During  this  period 
he  became  a  Fellow  of  the  College,  and  was  s(>lioite4l  to  accept  the  Presi- 
dency. In  the  course  of  the  following  year,  (Jrantield  was  removed  from 
office  in  disgrace ;  and  Mr.  Moody  resumed  his  active  interest  in  the  people 
of  his  charge,  making  them  frequent  visits,  aiding  them  by  his  counsel,  and 
observing,  by  special  exercises  of  devotion  in  their  })ehalf,  all  their  stated 
fleasons  of  fasting  and  prayer.  Negotiations  were  soon  commenced  with 
reference  to  his  return  to  Portsmouth.  Why  they  were  protracted  through 
several  y^ears  cannot  now  be  ascertained  ;  but,  as  he  was  a  man  who  never 
spared  sacrifice  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  there  were  undoubtedly  the  remains 
of  old  feuds  or  other  circumstances  in  the  condition  of  the  people,  which, 
in  his  judgment,  rendered  his  return  a  measure  of  doubtful  utility.  In 
■1693,  he  yielded  to  repeated  solicitations,  and  again  became  p&stor  of  the 
flock  left  so  long  without  a  shepherd.  In  10D7,  having  contracted  an 
alarming  illness  from  his  intense  application  to  study  and  parochial  duty, 
he  went  to  Boston  for  medical  advice,  and  there  died,  retaining  to  the  last 
moment  the  possession  of  his  mental  powers,  strong  in  faith,  rejoicing  in 
the  full  assurance  of  his  hope  in  Christ,  and  with  almost  his  last  accents 
expreasing  his  earnest  desire  for  the  revival  of  tlie  *'  dying  power  of  godli- 
ness*' in  the  churches  of  New  England.  Cotton  Mather  preached  his 
funeral  sermon,  which  abounds  in  terms  of  the  highest  eulogy,  and  com- 
memorates him  as  second  in  piety,  devotedness,  acceptance  and  usefulness, 
to  none  of  the  clerfty  of  his  generation. 

Mr.  Moody  was  in  labours  more  abundant.  His  four  thousand  and  seven- 
tieth sermon  closes  a  manuscript  volume  of  his  discourses,  preserved  in  the 
library  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  He  was  regarded  as  a 
pftttem  of  parochial  fidelity;  nor  is  there  any  surviving  memento  of  the 
slightest  mark  of  alienation  or  disesteem  among  the  actual  members  of  his 
dupooh  in  Portsmouth,  or  among  those  to  whom  he  ministered  in  Boston. 
Ho  ■earns  to  have  given  himself  wholly  to  his  work,  and  to  have  had  no 
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other  aim  than  the  conversion  of  sinners  and  the  edification  of  God's  herit* 
age.  Equally  firm  and  pnident,  loyal  to  his  Master  and  meek  and  gentle 
towards  all  men,  uncompromising  in  duty  and  conciliatory  where  conscienee 
suffiered  him  to  yield,  ho  was  admirably  fitted  to  occupy  a  frontier  poit  in 
our  Zion. 

Mr.  Moody  must  have  been  enlightened  in  some  respects  beyond  the 
measure  of  his  times.  He  was  from  the  first  opposed  to  the  prosecutions 
for  witchcraft,  and  regarded  that  sad  delusion  in  the  same  light  in  which  we 
now  view  it.  While  he  was  in  Boston,  Philip  English,  an  eminent  merchant 
of  8alem,  and  his  wife,  were  imprisoned  there  on  the  charge  of  witchcraft, 
on  account  of  the  crowded  condition  of  the  Salem  jail.  They  were  suffered 
on  bail  to  go  at  large  by  day,  on  condition  of  their  lodging  in  the  jail.  Mr. 
Moody  took  an'  early  opportunity  to  call  upon  them,  and  to  invito  them  to 
hear  him  preach  the  next  day.  His  text  was, — '*When  they  shall  perse- 
cute you  in  one  city,  flee  to  another."  After  service,  he  re- visited  the 
prisoners  to  make  a  personal  application  of  the  sermon,  and  expressed  his 
determination  to  rescue  and  remove  Mrs.  English,  in  case  her  husband 
refused  to  avail  himself  of  the  means  of  escape.  With  much  effort,  he  sue* 
ceeded  in  parrying  the  husband's  conscientious  scruples,  and  mado  arrange- 
ments and  provided  money  for  the  removal  of  the  intended  victims  to  New 
York,  where  they  remained  till  '* those  who  sought  their  blood*'  were 
oonvincod  of  their  error,  and  ready  to  thank  him  for  having  saved  them  firom 
tfdding  sm  to  sin. 

The  success  of  Mr.  Moody's  ministry  in  Portsmouth  must  be  regarded 
as  signal  and  surprising,  in  view  of  its  long  interruption,  and  of  the  many 
obfltaoles  which  it  encountered.  His  admissions  to  the  church  were  one 
hundred  and  sixty.  He  left  the  church  united  and  prosperous.  Early  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  it  was  divided,  in  consequence  of  a  dispute  as  to 
the  location  of  a  new  place  of  worship.  Both  churches  claimed  identity 
with  the  original  church.  That  of  which  I  am  pastor  remained  at  the  old 
meeting-house.  That  of  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clark  is  pastor,  retained  the 
records  and  the  minister.  It  has  always  been  and  still  is  second  to  no 
church  in  New  Hampshire  as  to  the  number  of  its  communicants,  the  evi- 
dences of  Christian  spirit  and  character,  and  the  generosity  of  its  benefac- 
tions for  missionary  and  other  Christian  enterprises. 

The  published  works  of  Mr.  Moody  were,  The  Artillery  Election  Sermon 
from  I.  Corintliians  ix.  26,  1674 ;  A  Practical  Discourse  concerning  the 
choice  benefit  of  communion  with  God  in  his  house,  witnessed  unto  by  the 
experience  of  saints  as  the  best  improvement  of  time,  being  the  sum  of 
several  sermons  on  Psalm  LXXXiv.  10,  preached  at  Boston  on  Lecture 
days :  printed  in  Boston  in  1685,  republished  in  1746 ;  A  Sermon  on  the 
9in  of  Formality  in  God's  worship,  or  the  Formal  Worshipper  proved  a 
liar  and  deceiver,  preached  on  the  weekly  Lecture  in  Boston  from  Hosea  ii. 
12 ;  The  General  Election  Sermon,  in  Boston,  1692. 

I  regret  that  I  can  collect  from  tradition  none  of  those  characteristic 
anecdotes  which  might  give  greater  vivacity  and  interest  to  a  sketch  of  this 
excellent  man.  But  the  church  records  and  printed  narratives  are  the  only 
sources  of  information  which  I  can  discover  on  the  most  diligent  inquiry. 
None  of  his  descendants  remain  among  us,  and  the  ancient  Portsmouth 
fiunilies  yet  surviving,  though  they  have  almost  all  of  them  at  subsequent 
^periods  /omished  valoable  members  for  the  church  and  congregation  ihmt 
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Usi  most  or  all  of  them  were  attached  to  the  Episcopal  form  of  wor- 
•hq),  and  therefore  took  no  active  part  in  religions  affairs,  during  his 
miniatry. 

Trusting  that  these  scanty  gleanings  may  not  prove  wholly  valueless,  for 
the  purpose  for  which  they  are  proffered,  I  ami,  my  dear  Sir, 

Sincerely  and  affectionately  yours, 

A.  P.  PEABODT. 


■♦♦- 


JAMES  ALLEN  » 

1662—1710. 

• 

Jamss  Allen  was  bom  in  England  in  the  year  1632.  He  was  educated 
at  New  College,  Oxford,  where  also  he  was  a  Fellow.  He  entered  the 
ministry  in  his  native  country,  but  was  ejected  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
in  1662.  He  arrived  in  New  England  in  August  of  the  same  year,  still  a 
yooDg  man,  and  of  such  popular  talents  and  winning  address  as  to  attract 
no  inconsiderable  attention.  He  immediately  became  a  member  of  the 
First  church,  Boston ;  and  when  Mr.  Davenport  was  called  to  that  church 
from  New  Haven,  Mr.  Allen  was  associated  with  him  in  the  pastoral  charge. 
The  two  were  installed  together  on  the  9th  of  December,  1688.  After  the 
death  of  Mr.  Davenport,  he  had  successively  for  his  colleagues,  John  Oxen- 
bridge,  Joshua  Moody,  John  Baily,  Benjamin  Wadsworth  and  Thomas 
Bridge.t 

In  1669,  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Allen  and  Mr.  Davenport  was  seriously 
ctlled  in  question,  in  regard  to  the  removal  of  the  latter  to  Boston.  They 
were  charged  with  suppressing  parts  of  the  letters  from  the  church  in  New 
HaTen  to  the  church  in  Boston,  and  of  having  accomplished,  by  this  means, 
a  gross  deception;  but  they  maintained,  in  their  defence,  that  the  letters 
or  parts  of  letters  which  they  kept  back,  did  not  represent  the  case  differ- 
entlj  from  what  they  had  themselves  represented  it.  Seventeen  i^iinisterH 
joined  in  publishing  a  condemnatory  testimony  concerning  them,  and  from 
(he  measures  which  were  now  adopted  there  grew  up  a  controvergy  which 
agitated  the  whole  Colony. 

Mr.  Allen's  ministry  in  connection  with  the  First  church  continued  dur- 
ing a  period  of  forty  years.  He  died  on  the  22d  of  .September,  1710,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-eight. 

He  published  Healthful  Diet, — A  Sermon  ;  New  England's  choicest 
blessings, — An  Election  Sermon,  1679  ;  Serious  advice  to  delivered  ones ; 
Man's  self-reflection,  a  means  to  further  his  recovery  from  apostucy  from 
God  ;  and  Two  Practical  Discourses. 

•  HatohiniOD's  HUt.  Mus.,  I.— Man.  Hist.  Coll.,  IX.— Emonon's  lUei.  of  the  First 
Chimhf  BoitOD* 

tnumAS  Bridos  wm  born  at  Hackney,  Ensland,  and  was  grmduated  at  Horrard  College  in 
1175.  After  viaiting  Europe  as  a  merchant,  he  oecaine  a  minister.  He  first  preached  at  Jamaica ; 
tlwa  at  New  ProTidenee  and  Bermnda,  and  at  West  Jersey.  He  was  onlaincd  one  of  the  pastors 
if  tha  Fint  efanreh  in  Boston,  May  10,  1705.  He  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy,  September  2S, 
lT16i  aced  fifty-eighi.  He  poblished  an  Artillery  Election  Sermon,  1705;  A  Sermon  on  the 
Ariet  «  town  ofltm,  1709;  A  Sennon  at  the  Boston  Lectare,  1711-12;  A  Sermon  on  Faith, 
ITII.    Ha  WM  AftSngiiiabcd  for  hia  integrity,  piety,  diligence,  modesty  and  moderation. 
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Dr.  Eliot,  in  his  Biograpliical  Dictionary,  writes  thus  concerning  him : — 

"  He  lived  in  the  style  of  a  gentleman,  built  a  stone  house  which  is  now  (1809,) 
occupied  by  his  great  grandson,  the  Sheriff  of  Suffolk,  and  which  is  probably  the 
oldest  house  in  the  town.  It  is  said  that  he  had  a  farm  of  forty  acres  in  Boston.  He 
had  certainly  a  very  handsome  estate,  and  was  kind  and  hospitable.  He  was  very 
strongly  attached  to  the  order  of  the  churches  as  defended  by  Dr.  Increase  Mather, 
his  particular  fViend,  and  opposed  those  attempts  to  introduce  inuoyations  which  were 
made  in  more  than  one  instance  during  his  ministry.'' 

The  following  is  from  the  History   of  the  First  ohorch,  Boston,  by  the 

Rev.  William  Emerson: — 

"He"  (Mr.  Allen,)  "was  not  violently  but  steadily  the  friend  of  ecclesiastical 
liberty,  and  resolutely  acted  on  the  following  opinion: —  When  the  governors  of  the 
Church  impose  as  conditions  of  my  communion,  things  that  are  either  unlawful  in 
themselves,  or  that,  after  due  examination,  I  verily  believe  are  unlawful,  I  am  bound 
in  obedience  to  the  authority  of  Christ,  rather  to  desert  that  communion  than  comply 
with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  it.'  This  opinion  does  not  seem  to  have  been  adopted 
hastily,  nor  to  have  been  variable  in  its  influence.  He  was  equally  moderate  and 
lenient  in  his  concessions  toothers,  on  the  score  of  individual  freedom,  as  he  was  stren- 
uous for  the  enjoyment  of  his  own  rights.  He  was  willing  to  render  to  Caesar  all 
proper  tribute ;  but  he  was  unwilling  that  Caesar,  in  the  capacity  of  civil  magistrate, 
should  interfere  in  holy  things." 

Mr.  Allen's  sons  were  James,  John  and  Jeremiah,  bom  in  1670, 1672, 
1673.  James  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1689,  and  was  a  Fel- 
low of  the  College  ;  and  Jeremiah  was  chosen  Treasurer  of  the  Province  in 
1715.  Many  of  his  descendants  have  been  persons  of  much  respectability 
and  influence. 
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SAMUEL  WILLARD.* 

1663—1707. 

FROM  PROFESSOR  JOSIAU  WILLARD  GIBBS. 

Yale  College,  April  15, 1S54. 
My  Dear  Sir:  Agreeably  to  your  request,  I  send  to  you  a  short  account 
of  my  venerable  ancestor,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Willard  of  Boston.  In  preparing 
it,  I  have  been  greatly  indebted  to  those  who  have  gone  over  this  ground 
before  me  ;  particularly  to  Joseph  Willard,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  also  a  descend- 
ant of  this  diBtingubhed  Divine. 

Yours,  with  sincere  respect, 

JOSIAH  W.  GIBBS. 

The  ancestry  of  Samuel  Willard  has  not  been  traced  beyond  his 
grmndfather,  Richard  Willard  of  Kent  county,  England. 

Major  Simon  Willard,  son  of  Richard  Willard,  came  over  from  Kent  to  this 
country  in  1634.  He  resided  first  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  but  settled 
in  Concord  in  1635,  being,  according  to  Johnson,  **  a  chief  instrument  in 
erectmg  this  town."  He  removed  to  Lancaster  as  early  as  1660,  was  at 
Oroton  in  1672,  and  on  the  breaking  up  of  that  town  by  the  Indian  wars 
IB  1676,  went  to  Salem.  He  died  at  Charlestown  in  April,  1676,  where  he 
ihen  holding  a  Court. 
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Ha  wm  town  olerk  of  Gouoord  from  1635  to  1653.  He  represented  that 
town  in  the  Legislature  fifteen  years  out  of  the  nineteen, — from  1636  to 
1654.     He  was  Assistant  and  Counsellor  from  1G54  to  1076. 

He  was  early  a  military  officer,  and  was  a  commander  in  Ninigrett's  and 
Philip  *B  wars.  He  was  instrumental  particularly  in  the  preservation  of  Lan* 
caster. 

Rev.  £beneier  Pcmbcrton  calls  him  *'  a  sugc  patriot  in  Israel,  whose  wis- 
dom assigned  him  a  &eat  at  the  Couueil  liuanl,  and  hit*  military  skill  and 
martial  spirit  entitled  him  to  the  chief  place  in  the  field/' 

A  letter  from  Major  Simon  Willard  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  United 
Colonies  in  1654  is  found  in  Ilutchinson's  Collection  of  Original  Papers: 
Beaton,  17G9. 

He  married  first,  Mary  Sharpc ;  second,  Elizabeth  Dunster,  sister  of  the 
Rev.  Henry  Dunster,  first  President  of  Harvard  College  ;  third,  Mary  Dun- 
ster,  cousin  of  President  Duudtcr.  He  had  nine  sons  and  eight  daughters 
whose  names  are  diffi^rently  arranged  in  different  lists.  It  does  not  appear 
from  which  of  these  marriages  »Saiiiucl  Willard  was  descended. 

He  was  bom  at  Concord,  January  31,  1680-40,  and  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1659.     He  devoted  himself  to  the  (lospel  ministry. 

He  was  ordained  minister  at  Groton,  about  thirty  miles  Northwv^st  fro>n  Bos- 
ton, in  1663,  and  continued  there  till  the  breaking  up  of  that  town  by  the 
Indians  in  1676.    This  was  then  comparatively  an  obscure  situation. 

He  was  installed  April  10,  1G78,  N.  S.,  as  colleague  with  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Thacher,  the  first  minister  of  the  Old  South  church  in  Boston, 
and  continued  in  connection  with  that  church  till  his  death. 

At  the  time  of  the  wonderful  and  mysterious  excitement  on  the  subject 
of  witchcraft  in  1602,  he  was  in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness  ;  and  it  ought 
(0  be  remembered  to  his  praise  that  he  manfully  resisted  this  unhappy  delu- 
abn  to  his  own  hazard  and  discomfort. 

He  published  some  tracts  in  controversy  with  George  Keith,  the  Quaker ; 
Vat  the  nature  of  the  discussion  I  have  not  seen  developed. 

In  1701,  on  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Increase  Mather,  he  was  called  to  pre- 
ode  over  Harvard  College  as  Vice-President ;  but  without  relinquishing 
kin  pastoral  charge  in  Bost^tn.  His  labours  and  usefulness  in  connection 
with  Harvard  College  are  fully  exhibited  in  the  several  histories  of  that 
institution  by  Librarian  B.  Pcirce  in  1833,  Secretary  A.  Bradford  in  1837, 
Hid  President  J.  Quincy  in  1840. 

From  the  high  offices  which  he  held  and  the  frequent  mention  of  his 
name  in  the  documentary  history  of  Massachusetts,  it  is  evident  that  he 
was  an  important  person  both  in  Church  and  State. 

He  died  September  12,  1707,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

His  death  was  a  severe  blow  to  his  church  and  to  the  College,  and  regarded 
IS  '*an  awful  rebuke  to  the  whole  land." 

His  contemporaries  represent  him  as  a  man  of  great  capacity,  of  nice  dis- 
erimination,  and  of  extensive  erudition.  He  was  grave  and  dignified  in  his 
deportment,  faithful  as  a  pastor,  and  being  a  proficient  himself  in  the  school 
of  Christ,  useful  in  training  students  for  the  ministry. 

That  he  was  diligent  and  laborious  is  shown  by  the  number  of  his  pnbli- 
eations.  His  common  sermons  were  fit  to  be  preached  before  assembled 
clergymen. 
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style  is  dear  and  logical — ^perhaps  a  little  formal,  yet  not  deficient  in 
imagination.  He  was  not  afraid  of  technical  terms  either  of  philology  or 
philosophy. 

'His  gre^t  work, — The  Body  of  Divinity^  consists  of  monthly  Lectures  on 
the  Assembly's  Shortei^  Catechism.  These  lectures  were  commenced,  Janu- 
ary 31,  1687-8,  and  continued  more  than  nineteen  years, — till  April  1, 
1707, — within  a  few  months  of  the  preacher's  death.  It  was  nineteen  years 
more  before  they  saw  the  light, — ^being  published  in  1726.  It  was  the  first 
folio  on  theology  published  in  this  country,  and  the  largest  which  had  been 
published  here  on  any  subject,  being  a  very  expensive  undertaking  for  the 
then  "  Western  churches"  in  America. 

As  Mr.  Willard  was  universally  respected  while  he  lived,  and  the  publi- 
cation of  his  lectures  was  earnestly  called  for  after  his  death,  and  no  sugges- 
tion had  ever  been  made  that  he  differed  in  sentiment  from  his  brethren, 
we  may  fairly  assume  that  he  substantially  represents  the  theology  of  New 
England  in  his  day ;  that  is,  in  the  first  and  second  generations  after  the 
original  settlers.  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  exhibit  his  views  on  points 
which  have  since  attracted  notice  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  our  country. 

Two  hundred  pages  out  of  nine  hundred  and  fourteen  are  devoted  to  the 
Moral  Law, — about  the  same  proportion  as  in  President  Dwight's  System  of 
Theology.  He  holds  to  the  universal  obligation  of  the  Sabbath,  which  he 
commences  on  Saturday  evening ;  and  to  the  strict  doctrine  concerning 
divorce,  and  has  an  extended  argument  on  the  lawfulness  of  taking  interest 
for  the  loan  of  money. 

He  holds  to  extended  types, — as  that  of  Israel  and  Egypt ;  and  allegories^ 
— as  that  of  Abraham's  two  wives,  which  he  regards  as  rhetorical  figures  and 
consistent  with  the  unity  of  sense  in  the  Scriptures. 

"  According  to  Mr.  Willard's  statement  of  the  Trinity,  there  is  one  essence 
or  substance,  and  three  distinct  subsistences  in  the  Godhead.  These  sub* 
sistences  which  are  eternal,  are  relative  properties,  and  not  merely  relations. 
The  unity  of  essence  makes  the  Godhead  one ;  the  three  subsistences  make 
the  three  persons.  The  Father's  manner  of  subsisting  consists  in  His  beget- 
ting the  Son.  The  Son's  manner  of  subsisting,  consists  in  His  being  begot- 
ten of  the  Father.  The  Holy  Ghost's  manner  of  subsisting  consists  in  His 
proceeding  both  from  the  Father  and  from  the  Son." 

He  represents  inability  as  a  moral  impotency  ;  reprobation  as  a  negative 
predestination.  His  views  of  predestination  are  prelapsarian^  as  opposed 
to  Bublapsarian. 

This  work  is  said  to  excel  in  nice  discrimination.  On  some  points,  as  on 
the  infiuence  of  truth  in  regenerating  the  heart,  it  may  still  be  consulted 
with  great  advantage. 

His  first  wife  was  Abigail,  daughter  of  Rev.  John  Sherman  of  Water- 
town,  by  whom  he  had  six  children.  From  one  of  these  was  descended 
Rev.  Joseph  Willard,  President  of  Harvard  College. 

His  second  wife  was  Eunice  Tyng,  daughter  of  Edward  Tyng,  Esq.,  of 
Dunstable,  and  sister  of  Gov.  Joseph  Dudley's  wife.  There  are  now  no 
descendants  of  this  marriage  by  the  name  of  Willard,  but  some  by  the  name 
of  Gibbs. 

A  funeral  sermon  was  delivered  on  occasion  of  his  death  by  his  colleague, 
the  Rev.  Ebeneser  Pemberton  of  Boston,  which  was  published.  Copious 
extracts  from  this  sermon  are  prefixed  to  the  Body  of  Divinity, 
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Tlw  fidlowmg  18  A  catalogue  of  the  published  writings  of  Mr.  Willard : 
— Useful  instructions  for  a  professing  people  in  times  of  great  security  and 
degeneracy:  in  three  sermons,  1673.  The  heart  garrisoned  :  An  Artillery 
Eleeiion  Sermon,  1676.  A  Funeral  Sermon  upon  Gov.  Leverctt,  1679. 
The  duty  of  a  people  that  have  renewed  their  covenant :  A  Sennon,  1680. 
Animadversions  upon  the  New  England  Anabaptists'  fallacious  narrative, 

1681.  The  righteous  man's  death,  a  presage  of  evil :  a  Funeral  Sermon 
upon  Major  Thomas  Savage,  1681.  The  only  way  to  prevent  threatened 
ealamity :  An  Election  Sermon,  1682.  The  plots  against  God's  people 
detected  and  defeated,  1682.     The  fiery  trial,  no  strange  thing  :  A  Sermon, 

1682.  Covenant  keeping  the  way  to  blessedness  :  in  several  sermons.  To 
which  is  added,  A  Sermon  upon  the  necessity  of  sincerity  in  renewing 
covenant,  1682.  The  high  esteem  which  God  hath  of  the  death  of  his 
saints:  A  Funeral  Sermon  upon  John  Hull,  Esq.,  1683.  The  child's  portion, 
in  several  sermons,  1684.  Mercy  magnified  on  a  penitent  prodigal :  in  sev* 
6ral  sermons,  1684.  A  brief  Discourse  of  justification,  1686.  Heavenly 
merchandise  :  in  several  sermons.  A  brief  Discourse  concerning  the  cere- 
mony of  laying  the  hand  on  the  Bible  in  swearing,  1689.  The  barren  fig 
tree's  doom:  in  several  sermons,  1691.  The  mourner *s  cordial  against 
excessiire  sorrow :  in  several  sermons.  The  danger  of  taking  God's  name 
in  vain :  A  Sermon,  1691.  Promise-keeping  a  great  duty :  A  Sermon, 
1691.  The  sinfulness  of  worshipping  God  with  men's  inntitutions :  A  Ser- 
mon, 1691.  Some  miscellany  observations  concerning  witchcraft,  in  a 
dialogue  between  S.  and  B.,  1692.  The  Covenant  of  Redemption,  1698. 
Kales  for  discerning  the  times  :  A  Sermon,  1693.  The  law  established  by 
the  Gknpel :  A  Sermon,  1694.  Reformation,  the  great  duty  of  an  afflicted 
people:  A  Sermon,  1694.  The  character  of  a  good  ruler:  An  Election 
Sermon,  1694.  Impenitent  sinners  warned  and  summoned  to  judgment : 
in  two  sermons,  1698.  The  man  of  war  :  An  Artillery  Election  Sermon, 
1699.  Spiritual  desertions  discovered  and  remedied :  in  several  sermons. 
The  blessed  man :  in  several  sermons,  1700.  The  peril  of  the  times  dis- 
played: A  Sermon,  1700.  The  fountain  opened,  and  the  national  calling 
of  the  Jews  :  in  several  sermons.  To  which  is  added.  Evangelical  perfec- 
tion :  A  Sermon,  1700.  Love's  pedigree :  A  Sermon,  1700.  Morality  not 
to  be  relied  on  for  life :  A  Sermon,  1700.  A  remedy  against  despair  :  in 
two  sermons.  Walking  with  God  :  in  two  sermons.  The  fear  of  an  oath  : 
A  Sermon.  The  best  privilege  :  A  Sermon.  The  checkered  state  of  the 
Gospel  church:  A  Sermon,  1700.  Prognostics  of  impending  calamities: 
A  Funeral  Sermon  upon  Lieut.  Governor  Stoughton,  1701.  The  Christian's 
exeroise  by  Satan's  temptations  :  in  several  sermons,  1701.  To  which  is 
added,  Brotherly  love  described  and  directed :  in  two  sermons.  A  brief 
reply  to  Mr.  George  Keith,  1703.  Israel's  true  safety :  A  Sermon,  1704. 
A  Thanksgiving  Sermon  upon  the  return  of  a  young  gentleman  from  his 
tmvels,  1704.  The  just  man's  prerogative :  A  Sermon,  1706.  Sacramen- 
tal meditations,  1711.  A  complete  Body  of  Divinity  in  two  hundred  and 
fifty  expository  Lectures  on  the  Assembly's  Shorter  Catechism,  1726. 

Among  many  other  treatises  prepared  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Willard  for  the  press 
were,  Directions  to  the  candidates  for  the  ministry.  Several  sermons  upon 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Expositions  upon  the  whole  of  the 
Psalms.  Expositions  upon  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans,  Corinthians,  and 
Oalatians. 
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JOHN    HALE* 

1664—1700. 

John  Hale,  the  son  of  Robert  and  Rebeckah  Hale,  was  born  at  Charlen* 
town,  Massachusetts,  June  3, 1636.  His  father  emigrated  from  England  in 
1632,  and  became  a  member  of  the  church  in  Chariest  own,  of  which  he  was 
subsequently  chosen  deacon.  He  (the  son)  was  graduated  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege in  1657,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  In  1664,  he  went  to  Beverly  a.s  a 
**  religious  teacher'*;  but  there  was  no  church  thereat  that  time,  and  the 
inhabitants  were  accustomed  to  attend  public  worship  at  Salem.  The  incon- 
venience of  this,  however,  as  the  population  increased,  came  to  be  seriously 
felt ;  and,  in  1667,  after  repeated  applications,  the  people  of  Beverly  obtain- 
ed leave  from  the  Salem  church  to  withdraw  and  to  be  constituted  into  a 
ohorch  by  themselves.  On  the  20th  of  September  in  that  year,  the  church 
was  organized,  and  Mr.  Hale  was  ordained  as  its  pastor.  John  Higginson 
of  Salem,  Thomas  Cobbet  of  Ipswich,  and  Antipas  Newman  of  Wcnham, 
laid  hands  upon  him,  thereby  receiving  him  to  ministerial  fellowship,  and 
publicly  reoognisinc;  him  as  pastor  of  ''  the  church  of  Christ  at  Bas»  River, 
in  Salem." 

In  1690,  when  the  expedition  against  Canada  had  been  determined 
00,  Mr.  Hale  was  invited  by  the  General  Court  to  join  the  army  as  chaplain. 
He  referred  the  matter  to  his  people ;  but,  instead  of  giving  their  consent, 
they  appointed  a  committee  to  assign  reasons  to  '*  the  honoured  Court  and 
Council,"  why  the  request  should  not  be  complied  with.  These  reasons 
were  three: — First,  That,  by  their  pastor's  absence,  they  would  be  as  sheep 
without  a  shepherd  :  Second,  That  they  did  not  believe  his  bodily  strength 
adequate  to  such  an  expedition  :  Third,  That,  being  '  ^  thin  of  men  and  men 
of  conduct"  at  that  time,  owing  to  the  number  engaged  in  *'the  present 
essay,"  and  "liable  to  suffer  by  enemies,"  they  desired  the  presence  of  their 
pastor,  '*as  a  comforter  and  encourager  in  such  a  case."  The  Court,  how- 
ever, seem  to  have  attached  little  importance  to  their  objections,  as  the  very 
next  day  after  they  were  presented,  it  was  **  ordered  that  the  Rev.  John 
Hale,  Mr.  John  Wise,  Mr.  Grindall  llawson,t  and  Mr.  John  Emerson,^ 
ministers  of  God^s  word,  be  desired  to  accompany  the  General  and  forces,  in 
the  expedition  against  Canada,  to  carry  on  the  worship  of  God  in  that  expe- 
dition."    Mr.  Hale  accepted  the  appointment,  notwithstanding  the  remon- 

*Felt*s  Annals  of  Salem. — Stone's  Hist,  of  Beverly. — Upham's  Lectures  on  Salem  witchcraft. 

f  Gbindall  Rawaon,  the  son  of  Bdvrard  Rawson,  Secretary  of  the  Colony  of  Mossochasetfai, 
WM  Umh  in  1658  ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1678;  yens  ordained  the  second  minister 
of  Mendon  in  168U;  and  died  February  6,  1715,  in  his  lifty-seventh  year,  lie  published  the 
JCuf.  Election  Sermon,  1709.  He  studied  the  Indian  lan;;ua:;c  for  the  sake  of  preaching  to  his 
hiMithen  neighbours  in  their  own  tongue.  His  son,  Grindall,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  CoUei^ 
in  1728,  was  settled  as  minister  of  Hadlyme,  Conn. ;  was  dismissed  in  <  745,  and  died  March  2\i, 
1777,  aged  sixty-nine.  A  third  Grindall  Rawson,  a  cousin  of  the  preceding,  and  a  native  of  Mil- 
tODy  WBS  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1746;  was  first  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Ware,  but 
•Iter  a  few  yean  was  dismissed;  on  the  10th  of  December,  1755,  was  installe<i  pastor  of  the 
ehnrdi  at  Yannooth;  was  dismissed  again  in  1760,  and  died  November,  17P4,  aged  seventy -three. 

I  John  Emerson  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Emerson  of  Ipswich ;  was  graduated  at  Har^'ard  Col- 
lege in  1656;  was  ordained  at  Gloucester,  Mara.,  October  6,  1663;  and  died  December  2,  I7U0, 
aj^  seventy -five.  He  married  Ruth,  daughter  of  Samuel  Symonds,  Deputy  Governor.  Their 
sm  Joht^  was  gmdnated  at  Harvard  College  in  1 689 ;  preached  a  few  years  at  Manchester ;  then 
al  New  Castle,  where  he  was  installed  in  1 703 ;  was  subsequently  dismissed,  and  installed  at 
Pntamonth,  N.  H.,  after  preaching  there  about  three  years.  He  died  at  Portsmouth,  June  21^ 
1732,  aged  sixty-two. 
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stranees  of  hia  flock,  and  hold  the  chaplaincy  from  the  4th  of  June  to  the 
tlOth  of  November.  In  1734,  the  General  Court,  in  consideration  of  the 
■errice  which  i»o  thereby  rendered,  granted  his  heirs  three  hundred  acres 
of  land. 

When  the  Salem  witchcraft  broke  out,  in  1G92,  Mr.  Hale,  in  common 
with  many  of  the  clergymen  and  proininciit  civilians  of  his  day,  committed 
himself  so  far  to  the  delusion,  as  to  attend  the  examinatiuu^  and  trials  of 
accused  pcrsuns,  and  to  take  part  in  the  religious  oxurcLses  of  those  occa- 
sions. In  October  of  tliat  year,  however,  a  circuuistauce  occurred  which 
effectually  uudeccived  him  in  regard  to  the  whole  subject :  a  person  in  Wen- 
ham  accubcd  Mr.  IIale\H  own  wife  of  witchcraft.  As  he  was  perfectly  satis- 
fied of  her  innocence,  he  could  not  but  perceive  that  the  reasons  which  weigh- 
ed with  him  in  her  case,  were  no  less  weighty  when  applied  to  others.  The 
whole  community  also  were  convinced  that  the  accusers  of  Mrs.  Hale,  who 
was  known  as  a  mobt  exemplary  and  deserving  person,  had  perjured  tliem- 
selvea;  and  from  that  time  the  storm  ceased,  and  multitudes  came  suddenly 
to  marrel  at  their  own  infatuation.  Mr.  Ilale,  not  satisfied  with  bearing 
testimon}'  against  the  delusion,  in  a  more  j>rivate  way,  wrote  a  work  in  101)7, 
in  which  he  discusses  the  general  subject  of  witchcraft  at  considerable 
length.  The  title  of  the  work  is  ''A  modest  inquiry  into  the  nature  of 
witchcraft,  and  how  persons  guilty  of  that  crime  may  be  convicted,  and  the 
means  used  for  their  discovery  discussed,  both  negatively  und  afTin natively, 
according  to  Scripture  and  experience."  The  followin;^  extract  from  his 
Preface  sufficiently  indicates  his  motive  in  writing  the  work : — 

'*I  have  bad  a  deep  seuftu  of  tlie  sad  cons^'tiuenccs  of  iiiistaki'M  in  nintti'is  <MpitaI. 
and  their  impossibility  of  recovering,  when  eomplelfdj  and  wliut  'irit'f  ol' li'urt  it 
brings  to  a  tender conscivnce,  to  have  been  unwitlinj^ly  encoiir:i;:irifrnrtlii'  snir.Tijiujs  of 
the  innocent.  And  I  Impe  a  zeal  to  prevent,  tor  the  future,  siieh  s.iirMintrs.  is  ]»:ird()n- 
aUe,  altliou^^h  there  should  bo  much  uvakness  and  .soiii'*  enois  in  tip;  p>irsuii  thereof. 
I  have  special  renson.4  moving  nie  to  hear  my  ti'stiniony  uhout  tin  sc.  ni.'ittrrs  hiMorf  I 
go  hence  and  be  no  more;  tlie  whieli  I  have  here  douf.  and  I  hope  wltli  sonur  assist- 
Afioo  of  his  Spirit,  to  whom  1  cominit  mysell'  and  this  my  labour,  even  that  (iod,whoge 
lam  and  whom  I  serve.  do>irinp:  his  mercy  in  Jesus  Christ  to  pardon  all  the  errorii  of 
his  ]ieople  in  the  day  ul*  darknes.s.'' 

In  the  closing  chapter  of  the  work,  he  writes  thus : — 

"  We  iiave  cause  to  be  humbU'd  for  the  mistakes  and  errors  which  have  been  in  these 
Colonics,  in  their  proeeedin^s  a;rainst  persons  forthiscrimc,  above  torty  years  a^o  and 
dovn««ards;  but  I  would  ctmie  yet  nearer  to  our  own  times,  and  bewail  the  errors  and 
miatakca  that  huvo  been  in  the  year  1(>02;  in  the  apprehending  too  many  we  believe 
were  innocent,  and  exeeuting  of  .some,  I  fear,  not  to  have  been  condtMnned  ;  by  foUow- 
iagaach  traditions  of  our  fathers,  maxims  of  the  common  law,  and  precedents  and 
principles,  which  now  wc  may  see  weighed  in  the  balance  of  the  sanctuary,  an'  found 
too  light.  •  •  •  •  In  the  prosecution  of  witchcraft,  we  sought  not  the  Lord  after 
the  doe  onlcr;  but  liave  proceeded  uptm  the  methods  used  in  lormer  times  and  other 
piftcea,  until  the  Loi-d.  in  this  tremendous  way.  made  a  breach  U])on  us.  And  hereby 
veare  made  sensible  tliat  the  methods  formerly  made  use  of,  are  not  sullieieut  to  prove 
the  goilt  of  such  a  crime.  ^  •  •  •  I  am  abundantly  satisfled  that  ttiose  who  were 
most  concerned  to  act  and  judge  in  those  matters,  did  not  willingly  depart  from  the 
mle«  of  righteousness.  But  such  was  the  darkness  of  that  day,  the  tortures  and 
lamientatioDS  of  the  afflicted,  and  the  power  of  former  precedents,  that  we  walked  in 
the  clouds  and  could  not  see  uur  way." 

To  the  work  from  which  the  ahove  is  extracted,  is  prefixed  an  ^'  Epistle 
to  the  reader,"  by  the  Rev.  John  Iligginson  of  Salem,  then  ei«:lity-two 
yean  of  age,  recommending  it  as  a  work  which,  from  the  *^  pious  and 
modest  manner"  of  the  author,  would  '*be  generally  acceptable  to  all  the 
lovers  of  truth  and  peace."  He  speaks  of  Mr.  Hale  as  pos.^essing  a  mind 
of  "  ringnlar  pmdence  and  sagacity  in  searching  into  the  narrows  of  things." 
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Mr.  Hale  had  the  reputation  of  possessing  a  liberal  mind,  and  a  high 
degree  of  public  spirit.  The  records  of  his  parish  show  that,  in  several 
instances,  he  made  generous  donations  in  aid  of  public  objects.  His  minb- 
try  seems  to  have  been  a  peaceable  and  happy  one,  and  was  continued  foi 
thirty-seven  years.     He  died  May  15,  1700,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his 

•go. 

The  only  production  of  Mr.  Hale's  pen,  known  to  have  been  printed, 

except  the  work  already  referred  to,  which  is  an  18mo.  of  less  than  two 
hundred  pages,  is  an  Election  Sermon  preached  in  1684. 

Previous  to  Mr.  Hale's  settlement  in  the  minbtry,  he  was  married  to 
Rebeckah,  daughter  of  Henry  Byles  of  Sarum,  England,  who  migrated  to 
thb  country  and  settled  in  Salbbury,  Massachusetts,  as  early  as  1640.  She 
died  April  13,  1683,  aged  forty-five.  Mr.  Hale  was  again  married, — March 
3,  1684,  to  Mrs.  Sarah  Noyes  of  Newbury,  who  died  May  20,  1695,  aged 
forty-one.  By  this  marriage  there  were  four  children.  He  was  married  a 
third  time, — August  8,  1698,  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Clark  of  Newbury,  who 
survived  him.  Hb  son  Robert,  by  the  first  marriage,  was  bom  Novem- 
ber 3,  1668 ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1686 ;  was  many  years 
a  magbtrate  in  Beverly,  and  died  June  24,  1719,  aged  fifty.  James,  a 
son  by  the  second  marriage,  was  bom  October  14,  1685  ;  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1703 ;  was  ordained  as  the  minbter  of  Ashford,  Con- 
necticut, November  26,  1718 ;  and  died  October,  1742,  aged  fifty-seven. 
Samuel,  by  the  same  marriage,  was  bom  August  13,  1687,  settled  in  New- 
bury, and  had  three  sons,  one  of  whom  was  Richard,  of  Coventry,  Conneoti- 
ont,  the  fjGtther  of  Nathan  Hale,  one  of  the  martyrs  of  the  revolution. 


-»♦■ 


JOHN  OXENBRIDGE  * 

1669—1674. 

John  Oxenbridqe  was  bom  in  Daventry,  Northamptonshire,  England, 
January  30,  1609.  He  was  sent  first  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  but  ^as 
subsequently  transferred  to  Cambridge,  where  he  completed  hb  education, 
and  received  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  the  year  1631.  In  1633,  he  became 
a  preacher  of  the  Grospel ;  and,  not  long  after,  went  to  Bermuda,  and  took 
charge  of  a  church.  In  1641  or  1642,  he  retumed  to  England,  and  became 
minbter  of  a  congregation  in  Beverly,  and  afterwards  Fellow  of  Eaton 
College.  In  1662,  he  was  ejected  from  hb  living  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity, 
being,  according  to  Dr.  Calamy,  settled  at  that  time  at  Berwick  on  the 
Tweed.  In  consequence  of  this,  he  went  to  Surinam,  where  he  remained 
till  1667.  He  then  went  to  Barbadoes,  where  he  continued  about  two 
years ;  and  in  1669,  came  to  New  England. 

Mr.  Oxenbridge  and  hb  wife  were  admitted  members  of  the  First  church, 
Boston,  on  the   20th  of  March,    1670 ;  and  on  the  10th  of  the  following 

•  Wood's  Atbeiw  Oxnii«,  II.— Mather't  lf»c*>  III.— Brook's  Lires,  III.— Eicenons  Hist.  oT 
tko  FIfst  ehudi.  Boston. 
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Bonih,  he  was  unanimoasly  chosen  its  pastor,  as  colleague  with  the  Rev. 
James  Allen.  There  is  po  record  of  any  formality  in  connection  with  his 
indaction  to  office. 

His  minibtry  continued  a  little  less  than  four  years ;  during  which,  eighty- 
one  persons  were  admitted  to  the  communion  of  the  church.  As  he  was 
preaching  the  Thursday  Lecture  on  the  2od  of  December,  1674.  he  was 
intorrapted  in  his  discourse  by  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  and  carried  home, 
where,  after  languishing  five  days,  he  died  on  the  l28th,  aged  sixty-fivo 
years.  He  was  buried  three  days  after,  as  appears  from  the  records  of  the 
church,  with  great  solemnity. 

Mr.  Oxenbridgo's  publications  were, — A  double  watch  word,  or  the  duty 
of  watching,  and  watching  in  duty,  1661.  A  proposition  for  propagating 
the  Gospel  by  Christian  Colonics  in  the  continent  of  Guiana.  An  Election 
Sermon,  1671.     A  Senuon  on  seasonable  seeking  of  God. 

The  Rev.  William  Emerson,  in  his  History  of  the  First  church,  Boston, 
of  which  he  was  himself  a  pastor,  says  of  Oxenbridge, — 

'*  lie  is  rrckoiii>d  1»y  the  historians  of  Koston,  among  tlic  uiohI  elegant  writers,  as 
well  as  elo<iuent  pn^achcrs  of  liix  time.  Like  his  great  und  good  predecessors,  he  was 
siucvrely  attached  to  tiie  Congregational  interest ;  and  the  piety  which  he  cherished 
M  heart,  exhibitinl  iiselt*  in  his  iiabitual  conversation." 

Cotton  Mather  has  given  the  following  extract  from  some  private  record 
of  Oxenbridgc's,  illustrative  of  his  Christian  experience : — 

**  Nov.  10. 1'iOO,  was  a  dark  day ;  my  bodily  spirits  l>eing  very  h)w,  (though  without 
pain,)  and  my  heart  shut  up,  that  I  could  not  h>ok  up  to  God.  This  made  me  to 
^prehcnd  the  sad  condition  ol*  a  soul  deserted  of  God  in  a  time  of  affliction ;  but  the 
Lord  sulTjivd  not  this  dark  maze  to  continue.  For  that  night  lie  thawed  my  heart, 
and  opened  it  with  some  freedom  to  Himself. 

**  But  what  shall  I  say  for  the  strange  and  strong  consolations  with  which  lie  filled 
my  soul  on  the  20th  and  21st  of  November.  No  words  can  express  what  1  have  felt 
in  my  heart.  I  was  wholly  taken  up  with  the  thoughts  of  the  kindness  of  God.  I 
■aid, — '  What  love  is  like  tliis  love  ?  And  who  is  a  God  like  unto  thee  ?  And  what 
remains  for  nic  but  to  love  and  praise  thee  forever  ? '  Now  death  was  no  dark  thing  to 
mc,  neither  was  any  concern  of  this  life  considerable.  And  now  I  have  said,  who  can 
lay  any  thing  to  my  charge,  since  Christ  hath  satisfied  by  his  death,  and  hath  gotten 
a  release  by  his  resurrection,  and  lives  forever  to  ]>erfect  my  salvation  7  This  hath 
been  a  great  slay  to  mc  in  my  solitary  condition;  though  bereft  of  such  relations,  a 
precious  wife  and  two  such  children.  But  the  Lord  Jesus livcth  forever  to  do  all  for  mo 
and  be  all  to  me.  And  I  do  the  more  admire  and  adore  the  great  God,  in  his  conde- 
scending so  much  tosovileaworm,that  hath  Inien  so  full  of  fears  and  doubts,  and  hath 
so  mach  displea.sed  my  Lord  Jesus  and  his  Holy  Spirit.  That  which  grieved  me  most 
of  late  months,  is  the  unflxedness  of  my  thoughts  on  God:  and  oh  that  the  Lord  mav, 
by  Ills  establishing  Spirit,  confirm  these  comforts  in  mo,  so  that  I  may  ei\)oy  them  in 
death,  and  improve  them  for  the  good  of  others  in  life.  I  know  Satan  is  a  wrangler; 
bat  my  advocate  is  able  to  silence  him." 

Mr.  Oxenbridge^s  daughter,  Theodora,  was  married  in  1677  to  the  Rev. 

Peter  Thacher,  minister  of  Milton.     She  became  the   mother  of  a  Urge 

of  children. 
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SOLOMON  STODDARD.* 

1669—1730. 

Solomon  Stoddard  was  born  in  Boston  in  the  year  1643.  His  father 
was  Anthony  Stoddard,  who  was  a  member  of  the  General  Court  from  1665 
to  1684.  His  mother  was  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Emanuel  Downing,  who 
settled  at  Salem,  and  the  sister  of  Sir  George  Downing,  who  was  bom  in 
London,  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1642,  went  to  England  in  1645, 
md  held  various  offices  under  Cromwell  and  Charles  II.,  by  the  latter  of 
whom  he  was  made  a  Baronet  in  1662. 

Solomon  Stoddard  received  the  elements  of  his  education  under  Elijah 
Corlet ;  who  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Oxford,  settled  at  Gam- 
bridge  as  early  as  1644,  and  was  for  more  than  forty  years  one  of  the  most 
eminent  schoolmasters  in  this  country.  He  (Stoddard)  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1662.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  '*  a  Fellow  of 
the  House  ;'*  and  he  held  the  office  of  Librarian  (the  first  who  ever  held  it,) 
from  1667  to  1674.  His  health  having  suffered  from  too  intense  mental 
application,  he  went  to  Barbadoes  as  chaplain  to  Governor  Scrle,  and 
preached  to  the  Dissenters  on  that  island  nearly  two  years.  He  returned 
to  this  country  about  the  time  that  the  Eev.  Eleazar  Mather,  the  first 
minister  of  Northampton,  died ;  and  one  of  the  Boston  ministers  having, 
not  long  after,  been  requested  by  the  parish  to  designate  a  suitable  person 
to  be  his  successor,  mentioned  Mr.  Stoddard,  as  better  qualified  for  the 
place  than  any  other  within  his  knowledge.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
go  to  England  ;  and,  when  the  parish  committee  applied  to  him,  he  had 
already  taken  his  passage,  and  put  his  luggage  on  board  the  ship,  with  the 
expectation  of  sailing  the  next  day  ;  but,  through  the  earnest  solicitation 
of  the  gentleman  who  had  recommended  him,  he  was  induced  to  relinquish 
the  voyage,  and  go  to  Northampton.  He  began  to  preach  there  in  1669, 
and  on  the  4th  of  March,  1670,  received  a  unanimous  call  from  the 
church  and  people  to  become  their  minister,  but  was  not  formally  constitut- 
ed such  until  September  11,  1672. 

In  the  year  1700,  Mr.  Stoddard  wrote  an  answer  to  a  work  of  Dr. 
Increase  Mather,  entitled  **  The  order  of  the  Gospel,"  which  was  the  occa- 
sion of  an  earnest  controversy.  Mr.  Stoddard  maintained  that  the  Sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  converting  ordinance, 
and  that  all  baptized  persons,  not  scandalous  in  life,  may  lawfully  approach 
the  table,  though  they  know  themselves  to  be  destitute  of  true  religion. 
In  1708  and  1709  the  same  controversy  was  resumed,  and  was  prosecuted 
on  both  sides  with  great  vigour  and  ability.  Mr.  Stoddard  seems  to  have 
had  the  last  of  it. 

Mr.  Stoddard  having  reached  an  advanced  age,  and  finding  himself  inade- 
quate to  the  discharge  of  the  whole  duty  of  a  minister,  requested  his  people  to 
provide  him  a  colleague ;  and  accordingly,  his  grandson,  Jonathan  Edwards, 
then  a  tutor  in  Yale  College^  was  called  to  be  associated  with  him  in  the 
pastoral  office.     Mr.  Edwards  accepted  the  invitation,  and  was  ordained  on 

^Willlanu'  and  Colman^s  Sennoni  on  hii  deftth.— Solomon  Williama' UiBtorical  Sermon.— 
SUot*s  and  AUen'i  Biog.  I>iot. 
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tho  15ih  of  Febraary,  1727.*  Mr.  Stoddard  lived  two  years  after  this, 
and  died  February  11,  1729,  airrd  ei^Hity-six. 

The  following  \s  a  list  of  his  publications : — The  Trial  of  assurance : 
Sermon  at  the  Boston  Lecture,  101)8.  Doctrine  of  instituted  churches 
explained  and  proved  from  the  word  of  God,  1700.  A  hfennon  on  the 
danger  of  degeneracy,  170:2.  Ad>  Election  Scriupn,  1703.  A  iSoriuon  on 
the  Lord^s  Supper,  1707.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  J.  Willard,  1708. 
Appeal  to  the  learned  ;  being  a  vindication  of  the  Right  of  visible  saints 
to  the  Lord's  Supper,  though  they  be  destitute  of  a  saving  work  of  (lod's 
Spirit  upon  their  hearts :  against  the  exceptions  of  Increase  Mathor,  1709. 
A  Plea  for  tithes,  1712.  Divine  teachings,  171l2.  A  Guide  to  Christ ,  or 
the  way  of  directing  souls  in  the  way  of  convention,  compiled  for  yuung 
miniflters,  1714.  Three  Sermons  showing  the  virtue  of  Chririt's  blood  to 
cleanse  from  sin,  that  natural  men  are  under  the  governiiiout  of  self-love, 
that  the  Gospel  is  the  means  of  conversion,  and  a  fuurth  annexed  to  stir  up 
young  men  and  maidens  to  praise  the  Lord,  1717.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordi- 
nation of  Thomas  Cheney, t  1718.  The  nature  of  saving  conversion,  1719. 
The  way  to  know  sincerity  and  hypocrisy,  1719.  Answer  to  cases  of  con* 
■cienoe,  1722.  Defects  of  preachers  reproved  :  A  Sermon,  172o.  A  Dis- 
eoarse  ou  the  question  whether  God  is  not  angry  with  the  country  for 
doing  80  little  towards  the  conversion  of  the  Indians,  1728.  The  safety  of 
appearing  at  the  day  of  judgment  in  the  righteousness  of  Chri^it.  This  last 
work  was  reprinted  at  Edinburgh,  1792. 

Mr.  Stoddard  was  married  to  Esther,  the  widow  of  his  predecessor,  the 
Rev.  Eleazar  Mather,  and  the  daughter  of  the  Ilev.  John  Warham  of 
Windsor.  She  died  February  10,  173G,  aged  ninety-two.  One  of  their 
tons,  Anthony^  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1G97  ;  wsim  ordained 
IS  the  minister  of  Woodbury,  Connecticut,  May  27,  1702 ;  and  died  Sep- 
tember 6,  1760,  aged  eighty- two.  Another  son,  John,  was  born  February 
11,  1681 ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1701 ;  was  a  Counsellor  of 
Haflsachusetts  and  a  very  eminent  civilian  ;  and  died  at  Boston,  June  19, 
1748,  aged  sixty-six.  Jonathan  Edwards  preached  a  sermon  upon  his  death, 
entitled  **  A  strong  rod  broken.'' 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  sermon  preached  at  the  interment  of 
Mr.  Stoddard,  by  the  Rev.  William  Williams  of  Hatfield: — 

"  It  is  beyond  mc  to  give  his  character :  but  filial  respect  and  reverence  will  not 
suffer  me  to  be  wholly  siliMit.  All  that  knew  him  will  coiifi^ss  that  the  Iom  of  one 
npon  whom  God  had  been  so  diffusive  of  his  gifts,  both  natural  and  supernatural,  and 
inadc  so  extensively  useful,  is  deservedly  lamented.  On  many  account.s  was  lit*  desi- 
rable to  us.  In  his  person  which  was  comely  and  grave,  and*  commundiMi  r(.-verence 
from  all  that  saw  him.  as  if  the  Go<l  of  nature  had  suited  his  very  aspccrt  to  the  work 
iMigned  him.  His  conversation  was  also  grave,  but  delightful,  and  very  profitable, 
accompanied  with  a  very  sweet  affability,  and  a  freedom  from  moroseni'ss,  in  which 
there  was  often  pleasantness;  yet  never  any  lightness  or  vanity  to  be  observed.  If  wu 
look  to  the  endowments  of  his  mind,  there  was  quickness  of  appreliensiou.  strength 
of  memory,  together  with  a  clear  and  solid  judgment,  which  but  seldom  meet  in  such 
a  degree  in  the  same  person.  These  were  improved  even  from  his  youth,  and  through 
the  whole  course  of  his  life,  in  diligent  close  study,  by  which  ho  actpiired  an  uncom- 
measure  of  all  usef^il  learning,  and  especially  in  Divinity.        •        •        •        • 


•Tht  foUowiog  letter  addreaed  to  the  Rev.  John  Williams  of  Dcerficld,  is  in  my  poaessioii  :— 

NonTBAKPTorc,  Jannnry  25, 172S-7. 

Rot.  Sir : — Our  draroh  do  desire  yonr  presence  and  attendance  to  ordain  Mr.  Jonathan  £dwardi 
thii  day  three  weeks.  Your  aenrant,  Solomom  STomARD. 

tTaoxAB  CBE5BT  wai  bom  at  Roxbury;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  Collo^^c  in  1711;  was 
ofMBod paitor  of  th««hiiieh  in  Brookfleld,  Man.,  Oct.  16, 1717;  and  died  Dec.  11,  1747,  aged 
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**  These  were  the  main  points  he  was  woDt  to  iDsist  on,  y'lz:  the  impartial  strictness 
and  severity  of  the  law  as  a  covenantor  works;  man's  utter  impossibility  in  his  falkai 
state  to  be  justified  by  it;  the  sinfulness  and  dangerous  tendency  of  sin;  the  necessity 
and  completeness  of  Christ's  righteousness;  the  nature  of  justifying  faith  imd  our 
constant  need  of  Christ  as  Head  and  Surety  of  the  new  covenant,  to  begin  and  perfect 
the  woi  k  of  grace  in  our  souls ;  and  also  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  not  in  meat  and 
drink,  but  in  righteousness^  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost: — Romans  xiv.  17;  that 
the  essence  and  life  of  Christianity  lies  not  in  external  observances,  or  formal  acts  of 
worship,  but  in  our  being  made  partakers  of  the  Divine  nature  and  having  the  image 
of  God  we  lost  by  sin,  restored,  and  in  an  imitation  of  the  lilb  of  Christ. 

'*  How  fitted  to  speak  a  word  in  season  to  every  one  that  was  weary !  How  great  a 
Casuist!    How  accomplished  a  Divine!    How  truly  excellent  a  Preacher!'' 

The  following  extract  is  from  a  sermon  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Golman 
at  the  Boston  Lecture : — 

^'  As  he  has  been  for  some  years  the  most  aged  minister  in  the  Province,  so  in  the 
course  of  a  laborious,  burning  ministry,  he  has  for  many  years  shone  before  us  in  the 
gifts  and  graces  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  a  Prophet  and  a  Father  not  only  to  the  neigh- 
bouring churches,  and  pastors  of  his  own  county,  but  also  to  those  of  the  whole  land. 
*  *  He  was  as  a  Peter  here  among  the  disciples  and  ministers  of  our  Lord  Jesus; 
very  much  our  Primate  and  a  Prince  among  us,  in  an  evangelical  and  the  truly  apos- 
tolical sense;  that  is  to  say,  among  the  first  for  light  and  integrity,  for  knowledge  and 
nt  judgment,  for  faith  and  love  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  for  zeal  and  iKHduess 
ie  cause  of  truth  and  holiness.  But  I  must  add,  none  less  afi'ecting  a  pre-em- 
inence above  his  brethren;  none  more  pleased  with  retirement,  and  none  more  with 
public  appearances  for  occasional  services  to  Christ  and  souls;  none  more  studious 
aod  inquisitive  after  truth;  none  more  diligent  and  laborious  in  his  studies;  none 
more  lively,  fervent  and  unwearied  in  the  pulpit,  nor  did  any  one  love  his  work  aod  Yum 
Blaster  better." 


-•#■ 


ABRAHAM  PIERSON  *  (Second.) 

1669—1707. 

Abraham  Pierson  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Abraham  Pierson,  who  was 
minister  successively  at  Southampton,  L.  I.,  Branford,  Conn.,  and  Newark, 
N.  J.  He  was  born  at  Lynn,  Mass.,  in  1641,  and  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1668.  He  commenced  preaching  the  year  after  he 
graduated,  and  almost  immediately  received  a  unanimous  invitation  from 
the  people  of  Woodbridge,  New  Jersey,  to  become  their  pastor.  His 
fikther's  congregation  at  Newark,  being  unwilling  to  lose  the  services  of  so 
desirable  an  assistant,  at  once  made  overtures  to  him  *^  to  bo  helpful  to  his 
father,  in  the  exercise  of  his  gifts  in  the  ministry  for  the  space  of  a  year ;" 
— the  result  of  which  was  that  the  proposals  from  Woodbridge  were  not 
aocepted,  and  Mr.  Pierson  continued  to  assist  his  father  a  little  more  than 
two  years,  his  salary  being  at  first  thirty  pounds,  and  afterwards  increased 
to  forty.  But,  as  the  principal  part  of  the  labour  now  devolved  on  the 
junior  minister,  it  was  thought  proper  that  means  should  be  taken  to  render 
hia  relations  to  the  people  more  close  and  permanent ;  and  accordingly,  on 
the  4th  of  March,  1672,  they  extended  to  him  a  formal  call  to  become  his 
father's  colleague.  This  call  he  accepted;  and,  for  the  next  six  years  and 
a  half,  the  town  maintained  two  ministers  at  an  annual  expense  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  except  for  a  single  year,  when,  in  considera- 

•Bteanii'  HistofyoT  the  Fint  chnrdi  in  Newark.— Cl^i  History  of  Yale  College.— Baldwin's 
4o.— Kiogd^'i  do  —Tale  Litemy. 
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tioD  of  '*  hard  times,"  they  agreed  to  accept  jointly  the  sum  of  oDe 
bandred. 

On  the  death  of  his  father,  which  occurred  in  August,  1678,  Mr.  Pierson 
beoame  sole  pastor,  and  arrangements  were  made  for  his  permanent  support, 
— his  salary  being  fixed  at  eighty  pounds  a  year,  with  a  supply  of  fire  wood, 
and  freedom  from  taxation.  He  sustained  the  relation  of  sole  pastor  a  little 
less  than  fourteen  years ;  and,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  the 
utmost  harmony  existed  between  him  and  his  people.  At  length,  however, 
some  difference  arose  on  the  subject  of  Church  government, — Mr.  Pierson 
having  a  preference  for  a  modified  sort  of  Presbytcrianism,  while  the  church 
were  disposed  to  adhere  to  the  strictly  Congregational  plan.  The  result 
was  that  the  parish  finally  refused  to  raise  his  salary,  and,  in  the  curly  part 
of  the  year  1G92,  a  dissolution  of  the  pastoral  relation  was  effected.  He 
immediately  disposed  of  his  property  at  Newark,  and  went  to  reside  in 
Connecticut. 

In  1694,  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  church  in  Killingworth.  On  the 
dismission  of  their  former  minister,  the  Kev.  John  Woodbridge,  in  1679, 
they  became  sadly  divided  ;  but  Mr.  Pierson  succeeded  in  reconciling  their 
differences,  and  soon  fixing  himself  very  firmly  in  their  affections.  So 
strong  was  their  attachment  to  him  that,  when  the  Collegiate  school,  which 
afterwards  became  Yale  College,  was  established  in  1701,  the  invitations 
given  him  by  the  trustees  to  become  its  Kector,  were  looked  upon  with 
manifest  jealousy  and  dislike. 

With  the  efforts  made  to  establish  a  College  in  Connecticut,  Mr.  Pierson 
had  deeply  sympathized  and  efficiently  co-operated  ;  and  he  looked  forward 
with  high  hopes  to  the  time  when  this  favourite  project  should  be  carried 
into  effect.  In  the  year  1700,  he  was  chosen  as  one  of  ten  of  the  principal 
miniaters,  who  were  designated  by  public  consent  to  act  as  trustees,  ''  to 
feond,  erect  and  govern  a  College.**  Sometime  in  the  same  year  they  met 
at  New  Haven,  and  formed  themselves  into  a  society  to  consist  of  eleven 
miniaters,  including  a  Hector,  and  agreed  to  found  a  College  in  the  Colony 
of  Connecticut.  They  held  another  meeting  in  Branford  before  the  close 
of  the  year,  and  each  of  the  trustees  bringing  a  number  of  books,  presented 
them  to  the  association,  declaring  that  they  gave  them  with  a  view  to  the 
fimnding  of  a  College  in  the  Colony.  The  books  thus  contributed  consisted 
of  forty  folio  volumes,  which  were  placed  in  charge  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Russell,* 
the  minister  of  Branford,  who  acted  as  librarian.  This  formal  procedure 
has  always  been  regarded  as  the  beginning  of  the  College. 

At  a  session  of  the  Colonial  Congress  at  New  Ilavcn  in  October,  1701,  a 
petition  was  presented  to  that  body,  signed  by  many  ministers  and  others, 
whieh  stated  **  that  from  a  sincere  regard  to  and  zeal  for  upholding  the  Pro- 
teatant  religion  by  a  succession  of  learned  and  orthodox  men,  they  had  prcn 
poaed  that  a  Collegiate  school  should  be  erected  in  this  Colony,  wherein 
youths  should  be  instructed  in  all  parts  of  learning  to  qualify  them  for  pub- 
lic employments  in  Church  and  Civil  State,  and  that  they  had  nominated 
ten  ministers  to  be  trustees,  partners  or  undertakers  for  founding,  endowing 
and  ordering  the  said  school,  and  thereupon  desired  that  full  liberty  and  priv- 
ilege might  be  granted  to  the  said  undertakers  for  that  end.*'  On  the  9th 
of  October,   1701,  the  Assembly  granted  a  charter  to  the    **  CoUegiato 

•BAMunh  BuMBLL  wu  boTB  ai  Hadlcy,  Man. ;  wm  graduated  at  Hanard  College  in  1081 ; 
WW  onlilnil  at  Bnvfoidy  Conn.,  ICaidi,  16^7 ;  and  died  June  26,  1781,  aged  KYtntj-co^. 
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school."  On  the  7th  of  November  following,  the  Trustees  met  at  Say  brook, 
and  choso  Mr.  Pierson  to  take  charge  of  the  College  in  its  instruction  and 
government  under  the  title  of  Rector.  The  choice  was  regarded  as  an  emi- 
nently felicitous  one,  as  Mr.  Pierson  was  not  only  a  fine  scholar,  but  took 
the  deepest  interest  in  the  general  cause  of  education.  He  had  already 
composed  a  system  of  Natural  Philosophy,  which  he  introduced  in  the 
College,  and  which  continued  as  the  manual  in  that  department  for  many 
years  after  his  death. 

The  students  were  instructed  at  Killingworth  by  the  Rector  and  a  Tutor, 
and  recited  in  the  house  of  the  former.  The  commencements  were  held 
privately  at  Saybrook,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Buckingham,  one  of  the  Trus- 
tees. None  were  allowed  to  attend,  except  the  friends  of  the  candidates, 
ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and  perhaps  a  few  other  influential  persons.  The 
exercises  consisted  generally  of  a  Latin  oration  from  the  Roctor,  or  Tutor 
or  a  master,  and  a  syllogistic  dispute  between  some  of  those  who  were  about 
to  graduate.     The  exercises  closed,  as  now,  with  a  prayer  by  the  Rector. 

The  people  of  Saybrook,  not  satisfied  with  merely  having  the  commence- 
ments held  there,  began  to  aspire  to  the  permanent  establishment  of  the 
College  among  them  ;  and  earnest  endeavours  were  made  to  enlist  in  favour 
of  the  project  the  feelings  of  the  Rector.  This  excited  the  jealousy  of  his 
people,  insomuch  that  they  soon  began  openly  to  express  their  unwilling- 
ness to  have  him  continue  at  the  head  of  the  College.  Up  to  this  time  his 
church  had  greatly  prospered  under  his  ministry.  Their  meeting  house 
had  been  enlarged  and  beautified,  and  in  the  summer  of  1703,  a  bell, — one 
of  the  first  that  ever  rang  in  Connecticut,  was  procured  from  p]ngland, 
and  hung  in  its  steeple.  The  idea  of  their  being  deprived  of  such  a  pastor 
in  such  a  way  produced  a  violent  commotion  among  them,  which  he  could 
not  but  view  with  the  deepest  concern,  and,  accordingly,  on  the  2l8t  of 
September,  1705,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  them  explanatory  of  his  views 
and  feelings,  and  designed  to  allay  the  existing  excitement.  They  replied 
to  it  in  a  tone  which,  while  it  evinced  the  highest  appreciation  of  his  char- 
acter and  services,  showed  that  they  were  firmly  resolved  that  he  should  not 
continue  his  connection  with  the  College.  His  situation  now  became  one  of 
-extreme  perplexity.  Strongly  attached  to  his  people  on  the  one  hand,  and 
not  less  so  to  the  institution  on  the  other  ;  his  people  laljouring  to  the 
utmost  to  monopolize  his  services,  and  the  Trustees  of  the  College  equally 
resolute  in  retaining  him  at  its  head — it  can  easily  be  imagined  that  he  found 
the  path  of  duty  neither  plain  nor  easy.  Some  of  the  movements  of  his 
parish  evidently  showed  a  decided  disapprobation  of  his  course ;  though  at 
the  bottom  of  the  whole  might  be  seen  the  workings  of  a  strong  affection. 

While  things  were  in  this  unsettled  state,  and  it  seemed  impossible  to 
predict  the  issue,  Mr.  Pierson  was  struck  down  with  a  violent  illness ;  and 
it  soon  became  apparent  that  it  was  to  have  a  fatal  issue.  The  affection  of 
his  people  towards  him  now  kindled  up  afresh,  and  displayed  itself  in  the 
deepest  sympathy  and  anxiety,  and  in  every  office  of  good  will.  While  the 
elders  of  his  church  were  gathered  around  his  deathbed,  his  mind  seemed 
wholly  absorbed  in  the  welfare  of  his  people,  and  he  earnestly  advised  with 
them  respecting  his  successor.  He  named,  as  a  suitable  person  to  succeed 
him,  Jared  Eliot  of  Guilford,  a  student  of  his  College  ; — and  he  actually 
became  their  pastor ;  and  in  the  profession  of  medicine  as  well  as  Divinity, 
shone,  for  many  yean,  among  the  brightest  lights  in  New  England. 
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PreBident  Clap  in  his  History  of  Yale  College,  says  of  Rector  Pierson, 
thmt  he  was  •'  a  hard  student,  a  good  scholar,  a  great  Divine,  and  a  wise, 
steady  and  judicious  gentleman  in  all  his  conduct." 


-♦•- 


EDWARD  TAYLOR. 

1G71— 1729. 
FROM  THE  nON.  HEXRY  W.  TAYLOR, 

JUSTICE  OF  THE  SUPBEMR  COURT   OF   NEW-YORK. 

CAXANDAicrA,  September  18, 1851. 

My  Dear  Sir:  After  considerable  delay,  occasioned  by  professional 
and  other  engagements,  I  am  able  at  length  to  send  you  some  notices  of  my 
venerable  ancestor,  the  Rev.  PJdward  Taylor. 

Edward  Taylor  was  born  in  the  year  164*2.  Ilis  birth  place,  accord- 
ing to  President  Stiles,  was  the  city  of  Coventry ;  though  tliis  seems  not  to 
be  established  beyond  a  doubt.  His  coat  of  arms  is  now  borne  by  five  distinct 
families  of  the  name  of  Taylor,  in  different  parts  of  England.  He  was 
originally  intended  for  the  ministry,  and  to  this  end,  received  an  excellent 
education,  even  before  leaving  his  native  country. 

It  appears  from  some  pieces  of  poetry  written  before  he  came  to  this 
conntry,  that  he  was  then  an  ardent  republican  in  principle :  they  breathe 
a  love  of  freedom,  and  indicate,  in  no  doubtful  terms,  liis  aversion  to  the 
tristoeracy  of  England,  alike  in  Church  and  State.  They  show  also  that 
his  thoughts  and  inclinations  were  turned  towards  the  Western  continent, 
some  years  before  he  quit  his  native  home.  Having  spent  the  early  years 
of  hifl  life  under  the  Protectorate  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  he  became  well 
uqoainted  with  the  character  of  that  extraordinary  man ;  and,  through  all 
the  subsequent  periods  of  his  long  life,  he  held  that  character  in  the  highest 
respect  and  admiration. 

Upon  the  restoration  of  Charles,  the  persecutions  endured  by  all  the 
clergy  who  would  not  conform,  left  him  no  alternative  but  exile,  or  the 
tbandonment  of  that  profession  upon  which  his  heart  was  fixed,  and  for 
wluch  ho  was  eminently  qualified  by  nature  and  education.  He  was  not, 
however,  licensed  to  preach,  when  he  left  England  ;  which  will  explain  the 
form  of  words  used  by  him  in  his  Diary  kept  while  crossing  the  ocean. 
From  this  diary,  which  commenced  with  his  entering  the  ship,  I  make  the 
following  extracts,  chiefly  as  illustrative  of  the  preceding  remark : — 

"Anno  Domini  1668,  April  22.  Being  Lord's  day  between  ten  and 
eleven  o'clock  at  night,  I  came  for  sea,  taking  boat  at  Execution  Dock, 
Wapping.  They  got  to  the  Downs,  May  1 ;  and  we  are  forced  to  tarry  for 
the  winds."  *' May  3.  I  had  a  sad  forenoon;  but  towards  evening,  the 
ship  mate  sent  for  me  and  enjoined  me  to  go  to  prayer  with  them."  **  May 
14.  Against  Dover."  "  May  15.  Against  the  Isle  of  Wight."  "  May 
•20.  Against  the  Liiard."  "  Lord's  day.  May  24.  I  then,  being  put  to 
ezerdsty  spoke  from  John  iii.  3."  "  May  31.  Lord's  day.  Wind  West. 
I  was  Tery  siok,  so  that  I  could  not  perform  the  duties  of  the  day."  "  June 
7.     Our  latitnde  is  48.     These  three  last  days,  we  sailed  well  nigh  a  hun- 

YoL.  I.  23 
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dred  and  fifty  leagues.  I  being  somewhat  better  in  health,  did  exercise  from 
and  apply  the  doctrine  that  before  I  proved."  **  June  14.  I  exercised  from 
Isaiah  ill.  11."  "  Lord's  day,  June  21.  I  improved  the  doctrine  I 
delivered  the  Lord's  day  before."  **  July  4.  Thick  fog.  Seeing  land  on 
both  bands — Plymouth  on  the  left  and  Salem  on  the  right ;  towards  sun 
setting,  about  five  o'clock,  we  saw  the  Island  in  our  passage  up  to  Boston. 
About  3  o'clock  on  Lord's  day,  July  5,  in  the  morning,  we  came  to  shore." 

After  delivering  his  letters,  he  speaks  of  much  kindness  received  from  Mr. 
Hall,  who  kept  a  warehouse,  and  at  whose  house  he  staid  until  he  settled 
at  Cambridge.  On  the  23d  of  July,  he  was  admitted  into  College,  a  pupil 
under  Mr.  Thomas  Graves.  Here  he  remained  three  years  and  a  half,  and 
graduated  in  the  year  1671.  On  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Flynt  of  Braintree, 
he  went  to  study  with  him,  but  soon  returned  to  Cambridge  and  was  *'  insti- 
tuted scholar  of  the  House ;"  but  the  next  day,  a  messenger  came  from 
Westfield  on  Connecticut  river  to  procure  a  minister  ;  and,  after  some  con- 
sultation on  the  subject,  Mr.  Taylor  consented  to  return  with  him.  He 
arrived  at  Westfield  on  the  3d  of  December,  1671 ;  his  journey  from  Bos- 
ton thither  having  been  '^  a  great  part  of  the  way  by  marked  trees." 

Westfield,  at  the  time  of  his  arrival  there,  was  a  frontier  town,  then  and 
for  a  long  time,  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  a  savage  foe,  by  whom  many 
individuals  were,  from  time  to  time,  waylaid,  or  assaulted  in  their  homes, 
and  murdered.  The  population  was  small ;  and  for  several  years  they  were 
regularly  gathered  in  the  fort  at  night,  and  laboured  through  the  day,  within 
reach,  at  a  moment's  warning,  of  their  fire  arms. 

The  paucity  of  population  combined  with  the  extreme  insecurity  of  per- 
sons and  property,  delayed,  for  a  long  time,  his  installation  as  pastor  of  the 
church,  and  indeed  the  very  formation  of  a  church  in  that  place.  The  let- 
ters missive  calling  a  council  to  organize  a  church,  and  ordain  the  pastor, 
were  dated  in  July,  1679.  The  Council  w^as  requested  to  convene  on  the 
4th  day  of  the  6th  month,  which  was  the  27th  of  August,  1679,  0.  S.; 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  ecclesiastical  year  commenced  with  March. 
The  Council  consisted  of  the  Rev.  Solomon  Stoddard  of  Northampton,  the 
Rev.  John  Russell*  of  Hadley,  and  the  Rev.  Pelatiah  Glover t  of  Spring- 
field, together  with  several  **  messengers." 

After  the  examination  of  the  candidates  and  the  formation  of  a  church, 
Mr.  Taylor  preached  from  Eph.  ii.  22.  The  church  being  formed,  the 
Moderator  asked  them  whom  they  would  have  for  officers  ;  whereupon,  says 
Mr.  Taylor,  **  my  unworthy  self  was  put  under  a  call  to  be  a  pastor  unto 
them."  lie  was  then  solemnly  set  apart  as  their  pastor.  In  this  office  he 
continued  to  labour  diligently  and  faithfully  for  a  period  of  nearly  sixty 
years ;  although,  for  three  or  four  of  the  last  years  of  his  laborious  and 
self-denying  life,  he  had  become  imbecile  through  extreme  old  age.     During 

*  John  Russell  wm  grftdaatcd  at  Ilarvard  College  in  1645;  was  settled  first  at  Wethersfield, 
OoDn.,  bat  was  afterwarda  dismissed,  and  wae  installed  at  Hadley,  Ma«:.,  1659,  vhere  he  died 
December  10,  1692.  It  was  in  bis  house  in  Hadley  that  Whaley  and  Goffe,  two  of  the  jad|^ 
who  sentenced  Charles  I.  to  death,  were  for  a  long  time  ci^not-aled,  and  are  supposed  to  have 
diod.  His  son,  Joiuif  Aon,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1(575;  was  ordained  minijiter  of 
Bunstable,  Sept.  19,  168:);    and  died   Feb.  21,  171 K  aged  fifty -^ix.     Hh  son.  Jonathan,  was 

Sldnatod  at  Yale  College  in  1708,  and  was  settled  as  his  father's  succr^sor  in  the  niinif^trv.  (.^ct. 
,  1712.  He  died  in  1758. 

t  PKL4TIAH  Qlotkr  was  E  8on  of  the  Hon.  John  Glorer,  and  was  bom  at  Dorchester  in 
1637.  He  received  his  education  at  Harvard  College,  but  did  not  graduate;  wns  ordained 
M  the  eeoQnd  miniiter  </  Springfield,  Jane  18,  1661;  and  died  March  29,  1692,  aged  fifty- 
Ire. 
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a  great  parfc  of  this  period,  he  performed  the  duties  of  a  physician  also, 
minutering  alike  to  the  bodily  and  spiritual  wants  of  the  population  scatter« 
•d  orer  an  extensive  territory. 

Unable,  through  the  poverty  alike  of  himself  and  his  parishioners,  to 
poTchase  his  neces.sary  professional  books,  all,  or  nearly  all  those  used  by 
him  were  in  manuscript,  which  he  had  transcribed  as  he  bad  found  oppor* 
tunity.  Beside  these,  his  library  was  enriched  by  such  other  books  as  the 
kindness  of  his  distant  friends  supplied  for  his  perusal, — some  of  which, 
'ipon  general  and  natural  history,  which  was  a  favorite  study,  are  still 
itant.  His  manuscripts  were  all  handsomely  bound  in  parchment  by  him- 
i>elf,  of  which  tradition  says  he  left,  at  his  death,  more  than  a  hundred  vol- 
umes. Fourteen  of  these  were  in  quarto.  Many  of  the  smaller  ones  were 
of  hifl  own  composition. 

Among  the  various  productions  of  his  pen,  was  a  Commentary  on  the 
Four  Qospels,  which  was  so  much  esteemed  that  one  of  the  Mathers  exert- 
ed himself  to  induce  some  wealthy  person  in  England  to  publish  it.  It  was 
in  two  volumes  quarto,  and  was  doubtless  the  manuscript  referred  to  in  Dr. 
Mather's  letter  to  Dr.  Woodward,  and  publiuhed  in  the  Tra^^•actions  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  in  which  he  r'jcinnmends  the  work  *'  to  the  patron- 
age of  some  generous  Macsonas  to  promote  the  publication  of  it,''  and  tran- 
scribes as  a  specimen  a  passage  announcing  the  discovery  at  Albany,  in  1705, 
of  enormous  bones  and  teeth  of  a  giant,  &c. 

He  left  a  volume  containing  fifteen  sermons  entitled  '*  Giikistoorapuia, 
or  a  Discourse  touching  Christ's  person  and  natures.  The  personal  union 
of  the  natures,  qualifications  and  operations,  opened,  confirmed  and  practically 
improved,  in  several  sermons  delivered  upon  certain  sacramental  days  unto 
the  chareh  and  people  of  (rod  in  Wcstficld."  These  sernious  written  in 
1701,  1702,  1703,  were  doubtless  intended  at  the  time  for  publication. 

Another  quarto  volume  contains  many  nhort,  occa.sional  poems  ;  the  first 
of  which  is  '*  a  Latin  poem  on  the  death  of  President  Chauncy  of  Harvard 
College,'*  for  whom  he  appears  to  have  entertained  a  very  high  and  afiectiun- 
Ue  r^ard.  This  is  immediately  followed  by  an  **  Klegy  upon  the  death  of 
that  holy  man  of  Grod,  Mr.  Symmes,  late  pastor  of  the  church  of  Christ  in 
Charlestown,  N.  E.,  who  departed  this  life  the  4th  day  of  12th  month. 
Anno  Domini  1670;"  together  with  many  other  pieces,  chiefly  elegies  on 
eminent  persons  in  the  Colony. 

He  left  also  a  more  elaborate  poem  of  about  fifty  pages  quarto,  finely  writ- 
ten, entitled — **  Gtkl's  determination  touching  his  elect.  The  Elect's  combat 
in  their  conversion  and  coming  up  to  God  in  Christ,  to«»ether  with  the  com- 
fortable effects  thereof" — under  which  is  written: 

"  This  a  manuscript  of  Rev.  Edward  Taylor,  of  West  field,  who  died  there, 
A.  D.  1728-9,  aet.  eighty-eight,  vel  supra.* 

"  Attest,  Ezra  Stiles,  his  grandson." 

He  also  wrote  a  series  of  poems  continued  through  thirty-eight  years, 
eotitled  "Preparatory  meditations  before  my  approach  to  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per,  ohiefly  upon  the  doctrine  preached  upon  tlkC  day  of  administration." 
They  amounted  to  a  hundred  and  fifty,  and  contained  from  three  to  twenty- 
five  stamas  each. 

*  Tht  exact  date  of  his  death  was  June  29th. 
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In  1674,  he  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  Rey.  James  Fitch^  of 
Norwich,  Connecticut.  By  this  marriage  he  had  eight  children.  HU  wife 
having  died  in  1689,  he  married  Ruth,  daughter  of  Samuel  Wyllis  of  Hart- 
ford, in  1692.  By  this  marriage  he  had  five  daughters  and  a  son.  His 
oldest  daughter  by  the  first  marriage  died  early,  leaving  one  child,  a  daugh- 
ter, whom  the  grandfather  adopted  and  educated  as  his  own.  She  was  mar- 
ried to  the  Rev.  Peter  Raynoldst  of  Enfield,  Connecticut.  The  five  daugh- 
ters of  the  second  wife  were  all  married  to  clergymen  in  Connecticut; — Ruth 
married  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Coltont  of  West  Hartford  ; — Naomi,  the  Rev. 
Ebenezer  Devotion^  of  Suffield; — Anney  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Lord,  D.  D.  of 
Norwich; — Mehitable,  the  Rev.  William  Gagerll  of  Lebanon, — and  Keziah, 
the  Rev.  Isaac  Stiles  of  North  Haven.  Mrs.  Stiles  died  at  the  birth  of 
a  son,  who  b  well  known  as  the  distinguished  President  *of  Yale  College. 
The  youngest  of  fourteen  children  was  Eldad,  who  died  at  Boston 
in  1777,  being  at  that  time  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  Massachusetts.  Ho 
alone  has  transmitted  the  name  to  after  generations. 

Mr.  Taylor  cannot  be  said  to  have  possessed  a  poetic  genius  of  a  very 
high  order ;  but  he  appears  to  have  had  an  abiding  passion  for  writing 
poetry  during  his  whole  life.  There  are  extant  specimens  of  his  poetical 
effusions  through  a  period  of  about  sixty-seven  years,  some  of  which  may 
justly  claim  considerable  merit.  But,  previous  to  his  death,  he  enjoin- 
ed it  upon  his  heirs  never  to  publish  any  of  his  writings. 

Through  his  whole  ministry,  he  appears  to  have  had  the  afiectionate  con- 
fidence of  the  church  jind  people  in  Westfield,  and  to  have  exercised  an 
unbounded  iufiuence,  especially  over  the  young. 

The  following  testimony  concerning  him  is  from  the  pen  of  President 
StUes  :— 

*  James  Fitch  wm  bom  at  Booking,  Essex,  England,  Dec.  24,  1622,  and  cameio  ibis  ooan- 
tnr  in  1638.  After  his  arrival  bere,  he  spent  seven  years  under  the  instruction  of  the  Kev. 
Thomas  Hooker  and  the  Rev.  Samuel  Stone-  In  1646,  be  was  ordained  pastor  of  a  church  at 
that  time  gathered  at  Saybrook;  and  in  1660,  removed  with  the  greater  part  of  his  church  to 
Norwich,  where  ho  remained  till  the  infirmities  of  age  obliged  him  to  retire  from  active  labour. 
liis  last  days  were  spent  with  his  children  at  Lebanon,  where  he  died,  Nov.  18,  1702,  aged 
seventy-nine.  He  was  distinguished  for  the  penetration  of  his  mind,  the  energy  of  his  preach- 
ing, and  the  sanctity  of  his  life.  His  first  wife  was  a*  daughter  of  the  Kev.  Henry  >Vhilfield  of 
Guilford;  and  his  second,  of  Major  John  Mason  of  Norwich.  Jobez,  a  son  by  the  Fcoond  mar- 
riage, was  bom  at  Norwich,  in  April,  1672;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  Colleae  in  1694,  of  which 
he  was  a  Fellow  and  Tutor ;  was  settled  at  Ifwwich  as  colleague  with  the  Rev.  John  Rogers  in  1 7U3 , 
resigned  his  charge,  in  Dec,  1723,  on  account  of  an  inadequate  support;  was  installed  at  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.,  about  1725;  and  died  Nov.  22,  1746,  aged  seventy-four.  He  published  A  Sermon 
occasioned  by  the   great  earthquake,  1717;  A  Sermon  at  the  onlination  of  John  Tucker  at  Gos- 


ippeared  _       ^. 

historical  research,  and  made  a  large  collection  of  papers  to  which  "Dr.  Belknap  had  acce»! 

t  Petrr  Raynolds  was  a  native  of  Bristol,  R.  I. ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1720; 
was  settled  pastor  of  the  church  in  Enfield,  Ck)nn.,  in  1724;  and  died  in  1768. 

^Bbhjamin  Colton  was  a  native  of  Long  Meadow;  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1710; 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  at  West  HartfoM,  Feb.  24,  1713;  and  died  March  I,  1749. 
His  son,  George,  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1756;  was  oMained  at  Bolton,  Nov.  9,  1763; 
and  died  in  1812.     He  was  distinguished  for  height,  eccentricity  and  piety. 


Third  choroh  in  Windham,  Conn.,  Got.  22,  1735;  and  died  in  1771. 

II  William  Gagbb  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1721 ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Second 
chMTjh  in  Lebjnon,  Conn.,  May  27,  1725;  was  dismissed  sometime  previoos  to  his  death :  and 
died  in  May,  1719.  ' 
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"  He  was  very  carious  in  botany,  and  different  branches  of  natural  history. — an 
iBcesaant  stadent,  but  used  no  spectacles  to  liis  death.  *  *  *  *  He  was  a  Con- 
gregatioiiaUst  in  opposition  to  Pre8byt<.Tian  Church  provcrnment.  •  •  •  He  con- 
cerned himself  littlti  about  domestic  secuhir  uffairs;  attended  t^)  the  state  of- the  Pro- 
Tincesand  the  rarliament;  greatly  detested  Kinj^  James  and  Sir  Kdmund  Andros 
and  Randolph;  gloried  in  King  William  and  tlic  Kevohition  of  1688;  fl^lt  for  the  Dis- 
senters in  all  tiieir  opprcKsions  in  Queen  Anne's  reign,  and  triumphed  in  the  House  of 
llanoYcr.  He  had  a  steady  correspondence  with  Judge  Sewall  of  Boston,  who  duly 
communicated  to  him  all  the  transactions  in  the  Asscni1)ly  and  occurrences  in  the 
Nation.  He  was  a  man  of  small  stature,  but  tirni :  of  (piiek  passions,  yet  serious  and 
g^avo;  exemplary  in  piety  and  for  a  very  sacred  observance  (»f  the  Lord^s  day." 

The  above  sketch  contains,  I  believe,  every  thing  concerning  my  ancestor, 
which  has  come  down  to  us  with  any  degree  of  authenticity. 
With  much  regard,  I  remain  truly, 

Your  friend  and  servant, 

HENRY  W.  TAYLOR. 


-♦♦- 


WILLIAM  ADAMS  * 

1672— 1G85. 

There  is  a  shade  of  doubt  resting  over  the  paternity  of  the  subject  of 
this  sketch ;  though  it  seems  very  nearly  certain,  from  all  the  evidence  now 
extant,  that  he  was  the  son  of  William  Adams  of  Ipswich,  and  that  his 
mother's  maiden  name  was  Starr.  Admitting  that  he  was  the  son  of  Wil- 
liam Adams,  he  was  left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  nine  years.  His  course 
of  stud}'  preparatory  to  entering  College,  was  under  a  Mr.  Andrews,  prob- 
ably of  Ipswich.  In  August,  1607,  he  went  to  Cambridge  with  a  view  to 
become  a  member  of  Colhjge,  but  was  prevented  by  his  inability  to  meet 
the  necessary  expenses.  He  returned  home,  and,  after  passing  a  "  discon* 
lolate  month  "  there,  went  back  to  Cambridge  with  his  uncle,  who  was 
probably  his  guardian,  when  he  succeeded  in  gaining  admission  to  College. 
It  was  through  the  generous  assistance  of  his  relatives  that  he  was  enabled 
to  prosecute  his  collegiate  course.  He  graduated  in  1671,  with  a  high 
reputation  for  behaviour  and  scholarship. 

We  find  not  only  that  Mr.  Adams  had  the  ministry  in  view  during  his 
collegiate  course,  but  that  he  entered  it  shortly  after  he  was  graduated  ; 
for  he  records  in  his  journal,  under  date  of  November  10,  1671,— only 
three  months  after  he  left  College, — that  he  received  an  invitation  from  the 
people  of  Westfield,  seconded  by  some  distinguished  personages  in  the 
neighbourhood,  to  preach  to  them ;  though  it  docs  not  appear  that  he 
accepted  it,  nor  had  he,  at  that  time,  actually  commenced  preaching.  In 
the  course  of  the  next  month,  (December,)  he  was  solicited  to  preach  at 
Dedham,  and  in  February  following  complied  with  the  request, — preaching, 

it  would  seem,    for  the   first  time.     On  this  occasion  he  records  in  his 


diary  the  following  reflection  : — "  In  the  morning  I  thought  I  went  like  the 
fool  to  the  correction  of  the  stocks  ;  but  at  night,  by  the  gracious  presence 
of  God  with  me  that  day,  in  such  a  solemn  work  as  before  I  had  not  been 
'     '  in,  I  had  great  cause  to  praise  God  for  his  gracious  assistance  and 


*  Lauuon'i  Hlitorioal  Discooraei. 
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regard  to  me,  his  poor  unworthy  creature,  and  have  cause  of  deep  humiliation 
for  my  unanswerable  deportment  to  all  his  kindnesses  toward  me."  Short- 
ly after  he  had  been  heard  by  the  people  of  Dedham,  they  invited  him 
unanimously  to  preach  to  them  with  reference  to  future  settlement ;  and 
this  invitation  was  afterwards  repeated  twice,  before  he  could  be  induced  to 
accept  it.  On  the  27th  of  May,  1673,  he  writes  in  his  diary  as  follows  : — 
"  This  day,  (being  also  my  birth  day,)  I  removed  from  Cambridge  to  Ded- 
ham, to  the  solemn  undertakiug  of  the  ministry  there  on  trial  for  futur<t 
aettlement.  As  we  were  coming  to  Dedham,  my  horse  stumbled,  and  1 
had  a  fall,  though  I  received  no  hurt ;  which  caused  me  to  reflect  upon 
myself,  whether  I  had  not  been  something  lifted  up,  that  there  were  so 
many  come  to  attend  on  me,  and  to  adore  the  wisdom  and  grace  of  God  in 
that  He  can  and  doth  effectually  bring  down  high  thoughts,  without 
bringing  any  real  hurt  to  his  servants."  Having  continued  bis  labours  as 
a  candidate  until  the  19th  of  August  following,  the  church  passed  a  vote 
"inviting  him  to  join  them  in  order  to  future  settlement;"  and  on  the  12th 
of  October,  they  gave  him  an  actual  call  to  become  their  pastor.  He 
almost  immediately  signified  his  acceptance  of  it,  and  his  ordination  took 
place  on  the  3d  of  December,  Mr.  Wilson  of  Boston  giving  the  charge,  and 
Mr.  Danforth  of  Roxbury,  the  Right  Hand  of  Fellowship.  His  salary  was 
sixty  pounds  annually ;  eight  pounds  of  which  he  relinquished  one  year  on 
account  of  the  heavy  expenses  to  which  the  town  was  subjected,  during 
Philip's  war.  He  also  received  a  hundred  pounds  "  towards  procuring  a 
place  of  habitation." 

Of  the  history  of  Mr.  Adams'  ministry,  little  is  known,  except  that,  in 
the  course  of  it,  he  publbhed  two  sermons, — one,  a  Fast  Sermon  in  1G78  ; 
the  other,  the  Massachusetts  Election  Sermon  in  1685.  Both  of  tbcm  arc 
republished  in  a  work  entitled,  "The  Dedham  Pulpit."  A  little  more 
than  two  years  before  his  death,  he  began  an  exposition  of  the  First 
Epistle  of  Paul  to  Timothy,  which',  however,  he  had  only  coninieuced  before 
he  was  arrested  by  death.  This  Commentary,  which  is  still  preserved, 
having  been  written  in  a  book  afterwards  used  for  the  parish  records,  is 
exceedingly  elaborate  and  minute,  and  indicates  a  highly  respectable  degree 
of  theological  attainment.  He  died  after  a  brief  ministry  of  only  twelve 
years,  August  17,  1685,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five. 

Mr.  Adams  was  married  to  Mary  Manning  of  Cambridge,  October  21, 
1674.  She  died  June  *24,  1079.  She  was  the  mother  of  three  children, 
two  of  whom  died  in  infancy,  while  the  other,  Eliphaht,  had  a  long  and 
enunently  useful  life  ;  being  for  many  years  the  much  respected  minister  of 
New  London.  He  was  married  March  27,  1680,  to  Alice,  daughter  of 
Major  William  Bradford,  of  Plymouth.  By  this  marriage  he  had  four 
children, — one  son  and  three  daughters.  Of  the  son,  nothing  is  known, 
except  that,  in  1699,  he  was  in  a  state  of  helpless  infirmity.  Of  the  daughtersi, 
tne  was  married  to  the  Rev.  Samuel  Whiting*  of  Windham,  and  another  to 

•  Saxusl  Whitivo  wm  a  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Whiting,  who  was  graduatcil  at  Harvard 
Oolleffe  in  1653,  and  was  aftcnrards  a  Tutor  in  the  College;  was  ordained  at  Hartford  in  IfiOii, 
mA  <Sed  in  1689.  Samuel  was  born  at  Hartford,  April  22,  iG7() ;  pursued  his  .studies  in  prcpam- 
tion  for  the  ministiy  under  the  Rev.  James  Fitch  of  Norwich ;  was  settled  as  jMUJtor  of  the  chureh 
Id  Windham  in  1693;  and  died  suddenly  of  pleurisy  nt  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Collins  of 
Enield,  Sept.  27,  1726,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  He  published  a  Thanks^ving 
Bermon,  1721* 
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the  Bar.  Nathaniel  Collins  *  of  Enfield.  The  widow  of  the  Her.  William 
Adams  was  married  in  1686  to  Major  James  Fitch  of  Norwich,  Connecticut. 
The  only  recorded  testimony  to  Mr.  Adams*  character  which  I  can  find 
from  any  of  his  contemporaries,  is  the  following,  incidentally  rendered  in  a 
Preface  to  his  Fast  Sermon,  signed  hy  the  Rev.  Samuel  Torrey  t  of  Wey- 
niouth,  and  the  Rev.  Josiah  Flynt  of  Dorchester : — 

•The  reverend  and  worthy  author  of  these  Rurnions,  halving  been,  through  the 
abundant  grace  of  GckI,  snuctillMl  and  sqmrated  from  liis  youth  unto  tlic  ministry,  he 
hath  had  a  more  early  call  into  ihat  work,  wherein  he  hath  been  more  happy  thaa 
most  of  his  fellow  ser van Ih;  and  being  himself  coa'taneous  with  and  amongst  the* 
choicest  of  the  first  ripe  fruits  of  this  generation,  his  soul  hath  laboured  and  doth 
]abour  with  the  more  fervency  of  holy  and  sincere  love  and  zc>al  for  the  salvation  of 
their  souls;  modesty  and  humility  being  inherent  in  him  as  gills  both  of  nature  and 
f^ncc,  it  would  be  too  much  an  injury  to  him  to  give  his  work  deserved  commendation. 
It  shall,  therelbre,  suffice  to  say  that  the  powerful,  and  we  hojM)  saving  impression 
which  it  had  in  the  ministration  of  it  upon  the  hearts  of  the  hearers,  is  a  testimony  of 
divine  approbation  and  commendation ;  the  suitableness  and  seasonableness  of  the 
subject  even  to  this  time,  and  the  necessity  of  this  jK'ople,  the  copiousness  and  yet 
witoal  conciseness  of  the  method,  it  being  expressive  of  so  much  of  the  general  message 
which  God  is  sendingunto  his  people,  and  of  that  which  the  Spirit  is  now  speakingunto 
these  churches  in  so  few  sermons,  doth  render  it  more  fit  and  useful  for  the  public.  •  • 
The  special  promised  presence  of  our  Lord  Jesus  with  this  his  servant,  for  his  assist- 
ance  in  the  ministry  of  his  word,  as  also  in  the  whole  course  of  his  ministration,  is  a 
singular  token  and  pledge  of  his  special  grace  and  favour  unto  that  precious  church 
in  and  unto  which  ho  is  called  to  minister." 
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SAMUEL  TREAT4 

1672—1717. 

Samuel  Treat  was  the  eldest  son  of  Robert  Treat,  Governor  of  Con- 
necticut, who  was  the  father  of  twenty-one  children.  He  was  bom  at  Mil- 
ford,  Connecticut,  in  the  year  1G47  or  1048.  He  received  his  education 
at  Harvard  College,  and  was  graduated  in  IGOO.  He  was  settled  in  the 
ministry  in  the  town  of  Eastham,  Plymouth  Colony,  in  107*2.  A  church 
had  been  established  there  for  more  than  twenty  years  ;  but,  until  the  time 
above  mentioned,  the  population  was  too  small  to  be  able  to  meet  the 
expense  of  a  stated  ministry. 

The  Indians  in  that  neighbourhood  were  very  numerous,  and  Mr.  Treat, 
in  choosing  his  field  of  labour,  seems  to  have  had  their  interests  especially 
in  his  eye.  Shortly  after  his  settlement,  he  commenced  the  study  of  their 
language,  and  at  no  distant  period  he  had  so  far  mastered  it,  that  he  was  able 
to  teach  and  preach  tx)  them  intelligibly ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  ultimate- 
ly gained  a  knowledge  of  the  language  fully  eijual  to  that  of  Eliot  himself. 
He  gradually  acquired  great  influence  over  the  Indians,  and  was  instrumen- 
tal, not  only  of  reducing  them  to  a  state  of  order  and  civilization,  but  of 

•  Xathahicl  Collins  is  nipposed  to  have  been  a  ton  of  Nathaniel  Collins,  who  was  l>o™  ** 
Canbridgo;  was  gndnated  «t  Harvard  College  in  1660;  was  ordained  at  Middletown,  C  onnecU- 
eat.  Not.  4,  16i8;  and  died  Dec.  28,  1684.  Nathaniel  the  wcond.  was  graduated  at  Hanroid 
College  in  1697;  was  ordained  at  Enfield.  Conn.,  the  same  year;  and  died  in  1756,  aged  seventy- 

t  S4MCEL  ToRiiCTsneceeded  the  Rev.  Thomas  Thachcr  as  minister  of  Weymouth  in  1656,  and 
died  April  21, 1  07,  aged  serenty-five. 
X  Mmm*  Htal.  CoU,,  Vm.— ADoi'i  Biog.  Diet.— MS.  from  the  Hon.  Zochariah  Eddy. 
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bringing  many  of  them  to  a  practical  knowledge  of  Christianity.  In  1(593, 
when  he  had  been  labouring  among  them  upwards  of  twenty  years,  he  wrote 
the  following  letter  to  Dr.  Increase  Mather,  in  respect  to  the  character 
and  results  of  his  eyangelioal  efforts : — 

"  Rev.  and  worthy  Sir: — I  being  advertised  that  it  would  not  be  unseasonable  or 
unserviceable  at  this  juncture,  to  give  yourself  a  true  and  impartial  account*  both  of 
the  number  as  also  of  the  present  state  of  our  Inc^ians,  and  acceptation  and  entertain- 
ment of  the  Gospel  among  them,  and  their  professed  subjection  thereunto:  wherei'ure. 
Su".  you  may  be  assured  as  followeth : — 

"That  there  are  five  hundred  and  five  adult  persons  of  Indians,  witliin the  limits  of 
our  township,  unto  whom,  these  many  years  past,  I  have,  from  time  to  time,  imparted 
the  Grospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  their  own  language,  and  I  truly  hope,  not  with- 
out success;  and  yet  I  continue  in  the  same  service  eurnestly  imploring,  and  not  with- 
out hopes  expecting  and  waiting  for  a  more  plentiful  down  pouring  of  the  Spirit  from 
on  high  among  them.  And  1  verily  do  not  know  of,  nor  can  I  learn,  that  there  is  so 
much  as  one  of  these  five  hundred  Indians,  that  does  obstinately  absent  tVom,  but  do 
Jointly  f^quent  and  attend  on  the  preaching  of  the  word,  and  countenance  the  same,- 
notonly  frequenting  and  attending  seasons  of  worship  of  a  divine  sanction,  but  also 
other  occasional  opportunities,  when  the  Gospel  is  dispensed  to  them ;  and  when  our 
congregations  solemnize  public  days  of  prayer  with  fasting,  or  of  praises,  I  usually 
give  them  advertisement  thereof,  and  they  readily  comply  therewith  in  their  re?5i>ect- 
ive  assemblies. 

"  They  have  four  distinct  assemblies  in  four  villages  belonging  to  our  township;  in 
which  four  assemblies  they  have  four  teachers  of  their  own  choice,  of  the  more  sober, 
well  affected  and  understanding  persons  among  them;  who  do  duly  preach  to  them, 
when  I  am  not  with  them.  These  Indian  teachers  repair  to  my  house  once  a  week  to 
be  farther  instructed,  pro  modulo  meOj  in  the  concernments  proper  for  their  service 
and  station. 

"  There  are  in  the  aforesaid  villages  four  schoolmasters,  of  the  best  accomplished 
for  that  service,  who  teach  their  youth  to  read  and  write  their  own  language. 

"There  are  also  six  justices  of  the  peace,  or  magistrates  in  the  four  aforesaid  vil- 
lages, who  regulate  their  civil  affairs,  and  punish  criminals  and  transgressors  of  the 
civil  law.  They  have  their  stated  courts  and  other  inferior  officers  in  a  subserviency 
to  their  civil  eupolituesihai. 

**  There  are  among  them  many  of  a  serious,  sober,  civilized  conversation  and 
deportment,  who  arc  making  essays  towards  a  farther  pro^Jiressive  step  of  obedience 
and  conformity  to  the  rules  of  the  Gospel, — viz.,  an  ecclesiasiieul  combination,  having 
a  great  desire  to  be  baptized. 

" They  are  very  serviceable  by  their  labour  to  the  Englisli  vicinity;  and  have  all 
along  since  our  wars  with  tlieir  nation,  been  very  friendly  to  tlie  English,  and  forward 
to  serve  them  irt  that  (luarrel:  their  deportment  and  converse  and  garb  being  more 
manly  and  laudable  than  any  other  Indians  that  I  have  observed  in  the  Province. 

"  But,  Sir,  I  would  not  be  tedious:  only  craving  your  interest  at  the  throne  of 
grace  for  us,  that  we  may  be  serviceable  to  the  name  and  Kingdom  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ:    So  I  subscribe, 

'*  Sir,  vours  willingly,  Samuel  Treat. 

"  Eastham,  August  23,  1693. 

"  Rev.  Increase  Mather,  Prcs.  of  the  College." 

Mr.  Treat  was  accustomed  to  preach  once  a  month  in  the  several  Indiau 
villages  ;  and  at  other  times  the  Indian  teachers  read  to  their  congregations 
the  sermons  he  had  prepared  for  them.  He  also,  with  a  view  to  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  converts,  translated  the  Confession  cf  faith,  into  the  Nausct 
language:  this  was  subsequently  printed,  and  a  copy  of  it  was  some  time 
since  in  possession  of  some  of  his  descendants,  lie  treated  the  Indians 
with  the  utmost  kindness,  often  mingling  with  them  in  private,  and  visiting 
thorn  in  their  wigwams,  and  sometimes  joining  in  their  festivals  ;  and  thus 
he  succeeded  in  securing  a  large  measure  of  their  affection  and  confidence. 
They  manifested  their  regard  for  him  in  various  ways — sometimes  by  making 
him  yaloable  presents,  and  sometimes  by  labouring  for  him  without  compen- 
sation. 

But  notwithstanding  all  Mr.  Treat's  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  Indians,  he  was 
destinedi  before  his  death,  to  witness  a  great  diminution  of  their  number 
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A  &tal  disease,  supposed  to  have  been  a  fever,  swept  off  a  large  number 
of  his  converts,  some  years  before  the  close  of  his  ministry ;  and  in  a  little 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  from  his  death,  very  few  Indians  remained 
in  the  township. 

In  the  year  1700,  the  settlement  of  Truro  commenced  by  emigrants  from 
Eastham  ;  and  here  also  Mr.  Treat  performed  parochial  duties  until  a  cliurcli 
was  established. 

Mr.  Treat  had  naturally  a  vigorous  constitution,  and  he  continued  his 
arduous  labours  for  nearly  half  a  century,  with  little  interruption.  A  few 
days  before  his  death,  he  experienced  a  shock  of  the  palsy,  and  afterwanls 
another,  which  terminated  his  life.  He  died  on  the  18th  of  March,  1710-17, 
in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  after  a  ministry  at  Kastham  of  forty- 
five  years.  His  death  took  place  after  the  most  remarkable  snow  storm 
known  in  the  annals  of  New  England.  As  it  was  found  impossible,  on 
account  of  the  tremendous  depth  of  the  snow,  to  make  a  path  from  his 
house,  his  body  was  kept  several  days,  till  an  arch  could  be  dug,  througli 
which  he  was  borne  to  the  grave.  The  Indians  were  allowed,  at  their  earnest 
request,  to  carry  his  corpse,  as  a  token  of  their  affectionate  respect  for  his 
memory. 

Mr.  Treat  published  the  Confession  of  Faith  in  the  Nauset  Indian  lan- 
guage; and  the  Election  Sermon,  1713. 

Mr.  Treat  was  first  married  to  Elizabeth  ]Mayo ;  and  by  this  marriage  he 
had  eleven  children.  After  her  death  he  was  married  to  Abigail,  widow 
of  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Estabrook*  of  Lexington,  and  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Willard,  author  of  the  **Body  of  Divinity."  By  the  latter  mar- 
riage he  had  two  children,  one  of  whom  was  the  mother  of  tlie  late  Ilobert 
Treat  Paine,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Mr.  Treat's  preaching,  as  is  shown  by  a  volume  of  his  manuscript  ser- 
mons still  in  existence,  was  generally  of  a  very  alarming  kind.  An  extract 
from  one  of  these  sermons  is  preserved  in  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Collections,  which  is  almost  unrivalled  as  a  fearful  exhibition  of  the  terrors 
of  religion.  The  following  extract  from  the  History  of  Eastham,  in  the 
Historical  Collections,  contains,  it  is  believed,  the  most  authentic  account 
of  his  character  that  can  now  be  obtained : — 

**  But  with  the  advantage  of  proclaiming  tlie  doctrine  of  terror,  which  is  naturally 
productive  of  a  sublime  and  impressive  style  of  eloquence;,  he  could  not  attain  the 
character  of  a  popular  preacher.  His  voice  was  so  loud  that,  w'ht>n  speaking,  it 
could  be  heard  at  a  great  distance  from  the  meeting  house,  even  amidst  the  shrieks 
of  hysterical  women,  and  the  winds  that  howled  over  the  plains  of  Nauset  ^  but  tlicn* 
WM  no  more  music  in  it  than  in  the  discordant  sounds  with  which  it  was  minj^led.  An 
anecdote  which  sliows  how  much  the  excellence  of  his  matter  was  injured  by  the  bad- 
neM  of  his  manner  has  been  presi.'rved. 

**  Alter  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Mr.  "Willard,  he  was  sometimes  invited 
by  that  g^^ntleman  to  preach  in  his  pulpit.  Mr.  Willard  possessed  a  graceful  delivery ; 
a  niAsculine  and  harmonious  voice;  and  though  he  did  not  gain  much  re])utation  by 
his  Bodv  of  Divinity,  which  is  ft-equently  snt'ered  at,  particularly  by  those  who  liavc 
not  read  it,  yet  in  his  sennons  are  strength  of  thought  and  energy  of  Ian;:nagr.  The 
natural  consequence  was  that  he  was  generally  admired.  Mr.  Treat,  having  ])reached 
one  of  hig  best  discourses  to  the  congregation  of  his  fath(*r-in-law,  in  his  usual  unha])py 
manneri  excited. universal  disgust;  and  several  nice  judges  waited  on  Mr.  Willard  and 

^Bbbjamih  Estabboox  wm  a  son  of  the  Kev.  Joseph  Estabrook,  who  was  born  at  Enfield, 
MiddlMex,  Englaiid;  came  to  New  England  in  166U;  was  zradaatcd  at  II anard  College  in 
1M4;  mm  oidained  eolleegne  with  the  Bev.  Peter  Bulkly  of  Conooni  in  1667;  and  died  h>ept. 
1«,  1TI1.  He  (the  wb)  was  bom  Feb.  24, 1671 ;  was  ordained  at  Lexington,  Oct.  21, 1696 ;  and 
died  Jolj  S8,  1697.    His  wife  was  a  danghter  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Willard. 
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begged  that  Mr.  Treat,  who  was  a  worthy  pious  man,  it  was  tme.  bat  a  wretched 
preacher,  might  never  be  invited  into  his  pulpit  again .  To  this  request  Mr.  Willard  made 
no  reply;  but  liu  desired  his  son-in-law  to  lend  him  his  discourse;  which  being  Left  with 
him,  he  delivered  it,  without  alteration,  to  his  people  a  few  weeks  after.  The  hearers 
were  charmed:  the^'  flew  to  Mr.  Willard  and  requested  a  copy  fur  the  press.  '  See  tbc 
difference,'  they  cried,  *  between  yourself  and  your  son-in-law ;  you  have  preached  a 
sermon  on  the  same  text  as  Mr.  Treat's;  but  whilst  his  was  contemptible,  yours  is 
excellent.* 

'*  Mr.  Treat  was  a  man  of  piety.  He  addressed  his  Maker  with  humble  devotion, 
and  his  prayers  were  copious  aud  fervent.  His  natural  temper  was  mild;  andliii 
conduct  in  domestic  life,  as  a  husband,  a  parent  and  a  master,  was  kind  and  indu!gc::t. 
His  manners  were  cheerful ;  his  conversation  pleasant  and  sometimes  facetious,  but 
always  decent.  He  was  fond  of  a  stroke  of  humour  and  a  practical  joke,  and  maoi- 
fested  his  relish  for  them  by  long  and  loud  fits  of  laughter.  The  Society  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  Grospel  is  supposed  to  have  made  him  a  small  cumpcnsatiou  for  bis 
services  among  the  Indians:  he  received  also  a  small  salary  from  his  parishioners ,- 
bot  not  satished  with  the  emoluments  which  he  received  from  these  sources,  in  tbt 
latter  part  of  his  life  he  engaged  in  trade;  and,  by  this  means,  with  the  addition  of  ao 
inheritance  which  descended  from  his  father,  he  was  able  to  transmit  a  good  estate  to 
his  fismily." 


■♦♦- 


GEORGE  BURROUGHS * 

1676—1692. 

*  Nothing  is  now  known  of  George  Burrguqhs,  previous  to  his  graduat- 
ing at  Harvard  College  in  1670.  In  1670,  he  was  a  preacher  at  Falmoathf 
(now  Portland,)  Maine;  and  when  the  place  was  attacked  by  the  Indiani 
on  the  11th  of  August  in  that  year,  he  escaped  to  Bang's  Island.  On  the 
25th  of  November,  1680,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Salem 
Village,  (Danvers,)  as  successor  to  the  Rev.  James  Bayley.t  He  resigned 
his  charge  in  1685,  in  consequence  of  some  difficulty  between  himself  and 
a  part  of  his  people,  and  returned  to  Falmouth,  where  he  held  two  hun- 
dred acres  of  land,  which  the  people  had  given  him  some  years  before,  as 
their  minister.  Of  this  he  relinquished  all  but  thirty  acres,  and  expressed 
his  willingness  to  give  up  twenty  of  that,  if  they  desired  it,  without  receiv- 
ing what  they  offered — one  hundred  acres  '*  farther  off."  Dr.  Allen,  in  his 
Biographical  Dictionary,  states  that  after  the  town  (Falmouth)  was  destroy- 
ed by  the  Indians,  in  1090,  he  returned  to  reside  af  Danvers ;  though  Mr. 
Upham,  in  hb  Lectures  on  Salem  Witchcraft,  as  well  as  some  other  author- 
ities, represents  him  as  having  been  at  that  time  the  miniiiter  of  a  congre- 
gation in  Wells ;  and  there  is  a  tradition  in  that  part  of  the  country  that 
he  was  arrested  while  he  was  iu  the  pulpit.  It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Greenleaf, 
in  his  Sketches  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Maine,  that  there  is  no 
record  of  Mr.  Burroughs'  having  ever  been  connected  with  the  congrega- 
tion at  Wells. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  place    of  his  residence,  it  is  matter  of 
authentic  record  that  he  bccaaie  a  victim  to  the  memorable  witchcraft  delu- 

•Neal's  Hist.  N.  E.,  II.— Hutchinson's  Hiat.  Mass.,  II.— Maw.  Hist.  Coll.,  VI.— Sullivan's 
Hist,  of  Maine.— ^alefs  More  AVonders  of  the  invisible  World. — Maine  Hirt.  Coll.,  I. — Upham's 
Leetaret  on  AVitchcraft.- Fclfs  Annals  of  Salem.— Greenleaf'8  Kcclesiostieal  Sketches. 

t  Jambs  Baylkt,  a  son  of  John  Bayle^  of  Newbury,  was  bom  Sept.  12,  1660;  waa  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  College  in  1069 ;  was  ordained  at  Danevrs  October,  1671 ;  resigned  his  charge  in 
]680;  and  died  in  17U7. 
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■ion  in  Salem,  in  1692.     He  was  examined  for  witchcraft,  and  imprisoned 
in  Boston,  on  the  8th  of  May ;  but  was  not  brought  to  trial  till  the  3d  of 
August.     It  was  stated  in  his  indictment  that,  by  liis  *'  wicked  arts/'  one 
Mary  Wolcott    **  was    tortured,  afflicted,    pined,    consumed,    wasted,    and 
tormented."     The  evidence  against  him  was  derived  chiefly  from  the  testi- 
mony of  those  who  were  supposed  to  ])e  bewitched,  and  of  the  confessing 
witches.     *'  The  spectre  of  a  little  black  haired  man,  it  was  tcstitied,  had 
inflicted  cruel  pains,    and   had  aj)peared  as  a  head  conjuror.     Two  of  his 
wives  had  appeared  to  the  witnesses,  saying  that  he  was  the  cause  of  their 
death,  and  threatening,    if  he  denied  it,    that  they  would  appear  in  Court. 
Accordingly,   during   his    trial,   the   afflicted  persons  were  thrown  into  a 
•  1     paroxysm  of  horror  by  the  spectres  of  his  wives,  who  were  mindful  of  their 
engagement.     Th»  confessing  witches  aflirmod  that  iio  had  attended  witch 
meetings  with  them,  and  compelled  them  to  the  snares  of  witchcraft.     He 
was  also   accused  of  performing  such  feats  of  extraordinary  strength,  as 
could  not  be  performed  without  diabolical  assistance, — such  as  carrying  u 
Wei  of  molasses  through  a  diflicult  ])lacc  fr(»m  a  canoe  to  the  shore,  and 
putting  his  fore  finger  into  the  muzzle  of  a  large  gun,  and  holding  it  out 
straight.     He  2>leadcd  his  innocence,  but  it  was  in  vain.'*     It  is  supposed 
that  he  fell  a  victim   to  tiie  prejudice  that  had  been  excited  against  him, 
several  years  before,  when  he  was  the  pastor  of  the  Salem  Village  church. 
Mr.  Burroughs  was   executed  on  the  19th  of  August.     He  was  carried 
from  the  jail  to  the  place  of  execution,  (still  known  as  Gallows  Hill,)  in  a 
cart,  with  other  convicts.     It  is  said  by  a  contemporary  writer  that  *' while 
h»  was  on  the  ladder,  he  made  a   speech  for  the  clearing  of  his  innoccncy, 
with  such  solemn  and  serious  expressions,   as  were  to  the  admiration  of  all 
present ;  his  prayer  was  so  well  worded  and  uttered  with  such  composedness 
and   such  fervency   of  spirit,  as  was  very  aifccting,  and  drew  tears  from 
many,  so  that  it  seemed  to  some  that  the  spectators  would  hinder  the  exe- 
cution."    He  concluded  his  last  prayer  with  the  Lord's  prayer,  probably 
with  a  view  to  self  vindication, — it  being  a  commonly  received  opinion  at 
that  day,  that  a  witch  could  not  repeat  the  Lord's  prayer  without  mistake. 
With  a  view  to  turn  the   feelings    of  the  audience  in  a  different  direction, 
the  accusers  cried  out  that  they  saw  the  evil  being  standing  behind  him  and 
dictating  every  word  ho  uttered.     And  Cotton  Mather,  who  was  present  on 
the  occasion,  rode  round  in  the  crowd  on  horseback,  haranguing  the  people, 
and  saying  that  it  was  not  to  l>e  wondered  at  that  Mr.  Burroughs  appeared 
so  well,  for  that  the  devil  often  transformed  himself  into  an  angel  of  light. 
After  the  body  was  taken  down,    it  was  dragged  some  distance  by  the  rope, 
the  clothes  exchanged  for  those    of  some  poor  creature  who  had  been  ])re- 
vtou&ly  executed, — after  which,  it  was  thrown,  with  one  or  two  other  bodies, 
into  a  hole  dug  among  the  rocks,  and  then  trampled  down  by  the  mob,  and 
left  only  partly  covered. 

Mr.  Burroughs  had  three  wives.  His  last,  who  survived  him,  was  a 
daughter  of  Thomas  Buck  of  Salem.  He  left  six  children,  two  sous  and 
four  daughters. 
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JOHN    WISE.* 

1680—1725. 

John  Wise  was  the  son  of  Joseph  Wise  of  Koxburj,  and  was  baptized 
August  15,  1652.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1673.  He 
first  went  to  Ipswich  (Chebacco)  to  preach  in  1680,  being  *'  highly  recom- 
mended by  the  General  Court;''  and  on  the  12th  of  August,  1683,  he  was 
set  apart  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  in  that  place. 

In  August,  1687,  he  was  brought  into  collision  with  the  government  for 
advising  the  town  not  to  comply  with  Sir  Edmond  Andros'  order  for  raising 
a  Province  tax,  on  the  ground  that  such  a  measure  was  contrary  to  Charter 
Rights.  This  was  regarded  a  high  misdemeanor,  and  in  consequence  of  it, 
he  was  tried,  subjected  to  a  heavy  fine,  and  to  imprisonment,  and  even 
deposed  from  the  ministry.  He,  however,  subsequently  made  some  con- 
cession to  the  government, — after  which,  he  seems  to  have  been  permitted  to 
resume  his  professional  duties.  In  May,  1689,  he  was  one  of  two  Repre- 
sentatives from  Ipswich,  to  meet  in  Boston  for  the  purpose  of  reorganizing 
the  former  Legislature,  after  the  administration  of  Andros  was  overthrown; 
and  in  December  of  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  by  the  town,  one  of  a 
committee  to  prepare,  according  to  the  order  of  the  General  Court,  a  narra- 
tive of  the  late  Governor's  supercilious  treatment  towards  himself,  and 
other  inhabitants  of  Ipswich.  About  this  time,  he  brought  an  action  against 
Chief  Justice  Dudley  for  denying  him  the  benefit  of  the  habeas  corpus  Act, 
while  he  was  imprisoned.  In  July,  1690,  he  wa.s  appointed  by  the  Legis- 
lature to  act  as  chaplain  in  the  expedition  against  Canada.  He  accepted  the 
appointment,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  heroic  spirit  and  martial  skill, 
as  well  as  by  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  sacred  duties  that  more  immedi- 
ately devolved  upon  him.  In  1705,  it  was  rccommeudod  by  the  Boston 
clergymen  that  the  several  Associations  of  ministers  should  be  so  connected 
with  tlie  respective  churches  under  their  pastoral  care,  as  to  form  a  stanilinjr 
Council  to  which  all  ecclesiastical  difficulties  might  be  referred.  ^Ir.  Wi.se 
took  a  very  active  part  in  opposition  to  the  proposed  measure ;  and  in  a 
work  on  the  subject  which  he  published,  in  1710,  entitled  ''  The  Church's 
quarrel  espoused,"  he  evinced  great  shrewdness  and  wit  as  well  as  great 
zeal.  He  contended  for  the  strict  independence  of  each  church,  main- 
taining that  each  has  all  ecclesiastical  authority  within  itself.  In  1717,  he 
published  another  work  of  similar  character,  entitled  **  A  vindication  of  the 
Government  of  the  New  England  Churches."  Both  these  are  regarded  as 
high  authority  in  the  department  to  which  they  belong.  When  inoculation 
for  the  small  pox  was  introduced  in  1721,  Mr.  Wise  openly  and  strongly 
approved  of  it;  though,  in  doing  so,  he  incurred  much  popular  odium. 

Mr.  Wise  died  on  the  8th  of  April,  1725,  aged  seventy-three.  In  the 
beginning  of  his  last  illness,  he  remarked  to  one  of  his  friends,  that  he  had 
been  a  man  of  contention  ;  but  as  the  state  of  the  churches  made  it  necessa- 
ry, he  could  say,  upon  the  most  serious  review  of  his  conduct,  that  he  had 
fought  a  good  fight.  He  died  in  the  full  confidence  that  he  should  enter 
into  rest.  It  was  inscribed  on  his  tombstone — **  For  talents,  piety  and 
learning,  he  shone  as  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude." 

•  AUen'i  Biog.  Diet.— Felt's  Hiit.  of  Ipswioh. 
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It  is  related  of  him  that  there  was,  on  one  occasion,  a  remarkable  coinei- 
lence  between  a  prayer  which  he  offered  and  the  event  immediately  foUow- 
iDg  it.  A  boat's  crew  from  his  parish  were  captured  by  a  company  of 
pirates.  He  offered  eamcBt  supplications  for  thcni  on  Sabbath  morning, 
ind  said — "  Great  God,  if  there  is  no  other  way,  may  they  arise  and  butcher 
thoir  enemies.^'  The  men  returned  the  next  day  and  related  that  they  had 
ictually,  the  very  morning  before,  attacked  the  pirates,  and  succeeded  in 
lispatching  them. 

In  person  Mr.  Wise  was  of  a  majestic  form,  and  of  great  muscular  strength 
md  activity.  In  his  earlier  years,  he  had  a  high  reputation  ns  a  wrestler. 
Some  time  after  his  settlement,  a  certain  Captain  Chandler  of  Andovcr, 
who  had  considered  himself  as  perfectly  indomitable  in  the  way  of  wrestling, 
came  down  to  Mr.  Wise's  parish  on  purpose  to  try  strength  and  skill  with 
him.  Mr.  Wise,  for  some  time,  resisted  the  proposal,  doubtless  from  a 
regard  to  the  decorum  due  to  his  office  ;  but  he  was  finally  prevailed  upon 
to  engage  with  the  Captain  once.  And  scarcely  had  the  contest  begun, 
before  the  boasting  hero  found  himself  upon  his  back,  and  the  parson  went 
off  with  his  laurels. 

Dr.  Allen  says, — 

**'  Mr.  Wise  was  enriched  with  the  excellencies  of  nature  and  of  relipriun.  uniting  a 
[{raceftil  form  and  majestic  aspect  to  a  lively  imagination  and  sound  judfj^mcnt,  ami  to 
incorruptible  integrity,  unshaken  f«)rtitudc,  liberal  eharity  ami  ft^rvent  ])ioty.  Win 
ittachment  to  civil  and  religious  liberty  was  zealous  and  tirni.  JIu  was  a  learned 
icholar  and  eloquent  orator." 

Mr.  Wise  left  a  widow  and  eight  children.  Two  of  his  sons  were  graduat- 
ed at  Harvard  College.  Jeremiah,  the  elder,  was  graduated  in  1700 ;  was  set- 
tled in  the  ministry  at  Berwick,  Maine,  as  successor  to  the  Rev.  John  Wade,* 
November  26,  1707,  and  died  January  20,  175G.  He  published  A  Sermon 
on  the  death  of  Charles  Frost,  1725  ;  Mass.  Election  Sermon,  1729  ;  and 
A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  James  Pike,t  1730.  Henry,  the  younger 
son,  was  graduated  in  1717 ;  settled  as  a  merchant  at  Ipswich,  and  died  in 
1782. 


■♦♦- 


COTTON  MATHER,  D.  D.  % 

1680—1728. 

Cotton  Mather  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Increase  and  Maria  (Cotton)  Mather, 
and  was  born  in  Boston,  February  12,  1662-63.  His  mother  was  a 
daughter  of  the  celebrated  John  Cotton,  in  honour  of  whom  his  name  was 
given  him. 

He  exhibited,  from  his  earliest  childhood,  a  remarkable  passion  for  books 
and  learning.     He  was  early  placed  at  the  free  school  in  Boston,  first  under 

•  JoBsr  Wade  wm  %  native  of  Ipswich;  was  f^raduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1693;  wa« 
oidaiiwd  at  Berwick,  Me.,  Nov.  1702;  and  died  in  1703. 

t  James  Pike  waa  a  grandson  of  Joseph  Pike,  who  was  a  Representative  to  the  General  Coart, 
and  Depaty  Sheriff,  and  was  killed  by  the  Indians  in. 1694.  He  was  lorn  nt  Ncwhunr,  March  1, 
17Q3-  waa  gradoated  at  Harvi^  College  in  1725;  was  ordained  at  Somcrsworth,  N.  U.,  Oct.  28, 
1796;  and  died  Bfareh  19,  1792,  aged  eighty-niDo. 

1  life  by  Bamoel  Mather.— Do.  by  AV.  B.  0.  Peabody.— Ware's  Historical  Disoourseg.— Rob- 
Un'a  Mil.  of  the  8cooDd  Church,  Boston.    Upbam's  Hist,  of  Salem  Witchcraft. 
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Benjamin  Thompson,  who  is  represented  as  having  been  distinguished  for 
*'  his  wit  and  learning  ;"  and  afterwards,  under  the  famous  Ezekiel  Cheever, 
who  followed  the  profession  of  a  teacher  for  seventy  years.  Previous  to  hi8 
entering  College,  he  had  read  Homer,  Isocrates,  and  many  Latin  authors, 
some  of  which  are  little  known,  except  to  the  most  extensive  reader  of  the 
classics.  His  mind,  at  this  early  period,  was  under  a  strong  religious  influ- 
ence ;  and  he  not  only  laboured  to  persuade  his  youthful  companions  to  a 
life  of  piety,  but  actually  wrote  for  them  poems  of  devotion.  At  the  age 
of  twelve,  he  entered  Harvard  College.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  began 
to  observe  days  of  secret  fasting  and  prayer,  reading  commonly  not  less  than 
fifteen  chapters  in  the  Bible  every  day.  He  was  graduated  in  the  year  1678 ; 
and  though  not  much  hais  come  down  to  us  in  respect  to  his  standing  in 
College,  there  is  one  circumstance  that  would  indicate  that  he  must  have 
taken  a  high  rank.  At  the  commencement  at  which  he  took  his  first  degree. 
President  Oakes,  in  a  Latin  oration,  expressed  himself  in  a  strain  which 
may  be  thus  translated : — *'  Mather  is  named  Cotton  Mather.  What  a 
name!  .  But,  my  hearers,  I  confess  I  am  wrong — I  should  have  said,* what 
names !  I  shall  say  nothing  of  his  reverend  father,  since  I  dare  not  praise 
him  to  his  face  ;  but  should  he  resemble  and  represent  his  venerable  grand- 
fathers, John  Cotton  and  Richard  Mather,  in  piety,  learning,  elegance  of 
mind,  solid  judgment,  prudence  and  wisdom,  he  will  bear  away  the  palm  ; 
and  I  trust  that,  in  this  youth,  Cotton  and  Mather  will  be  united  and  flour- 
ish again." 

Cotton  Mather  received  his  second  degree  from  the  hand  of  his  father ; 
and  the  thesis  which  he  maintained  on  that  occasion  was  *'  the  divine  origin 
of  the  Hebrew  points  ;"  though  he  subsequently  formed  a  difi'erent  opinion, 
and  held  it  to  the  last. 

He  connected  himself  with  his  father's  church  the  year  after  he  left  Col- 
lege, and  in  the  year  next  succeeding,  when  he  was  only  eighteen  years  of  age, 
he  began  to  preach.  In  consequence,  however,  of  an  impediment  in  his 
speech,  he  was  doubtful,  for  some  time,  whether  to  engage  permanently  in 
the  ministry  ;  but  he,  at  length,  so  far  overcame  it,  by  a  habit  of  deliberate 
speaking,  thAt  it  occasioned  him  little  or  no  inconvenience.  For  about  seven 
years  after  he  took  his  first  degree,  he  was  engaged  in  the  business  of 
instruction,  chiefly  in  fitting  students  for  College.  He  began  to  asj>ist  his 
father,  preaching  once  a  fortnight,  in  the  autumn  of  1680  ;  but  it  was  not 
till  January,  1683,  that  he  received  a  call  to  settle  as  his  father's  colleague  ; 
and  not  till  the  13th  of  May,  1685,  that  he  was  actually  ordained.  On 
this  occasion,  Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Willard,  and  bis  father,  imposed  hands  on 
him  ;  and  the  Right  Hand  of  Fellowship  was  given  by  John  Eliot. 

Cotton  Mather  is  understood  to  have  had  an  important  agency  in  the 
memorable  afiair  of  the  Salem  witchcraft,  in  1692  ;  though  it  is  not  easy  to 
mark  exactly  the  extent  of  it.  In  1685,  the  year  in  which  he  was  ordained, 
he  published  a  work,  entitled  **  Memorable  providences  relating  to  Witch- 
craft;"— a  work  that  is  supposed  to  have  had  no  inconsiderable  influence  in 
bringing  about  the  terrible  state  of  things  that  existed  in  Salem,  and  some 
other  places,  seven  years  after.  At  the  opening  of  the  scene  in  Salem,  the 
magistrates  applied  to  the  Boston  clergy  for  advice ;  and  unhappily  the 
advice  given  was  such  as  to  encourage,  rather  than  arrest,  the  abominable 
proceedings.  The  result  of  their  deliberations  was  drawn  up  by  Cotton 
Mather,  and  wm  afterwards  frequently  referred  to  by  himflelf  in  any  other 
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tone  dmi  diii  of  oondemnaiion.  His  father  and  Samuel  Willard,  though 
they  believed  in  witohcraft,  as  fuUy  as  he  did,  dissented  from  the  prcviuling 
opinion  of  the  clergy  in  regard  to  the  course  that  should  be  pursued  with 
those  who  were  accused.  When  the  storm  had  nearly  spent  itself,  he  drew 
up  an  account  of  the  trials,  which  is  said  to  have  been  published  by  the 
special  command  of  the  Governor.  The  chief  point  which  ho  considers*  as 
established  by  these  trials,  is,  that  there  is  a  great  conspiracy  among  the 
powers  of  darkness  to  root  out  the  Christian  religion  from  New  England. 
Whatever  misgivings  he  may  have  subsci|uently  had  in  respect  to  his 
agency  in  this  matter,  he  docs  not  appear  ever  to  have  distinctly  avowed 
them  ;  any  further  than  by  saying  that  **  some  mistakes  may  have  been 
committed;"  and,  with  all  the  apologies  that  can  bo  made  for  him,  his 
course  must  be  acknowledged  to  have  left  a  stain  upon  his  memory. 

Cotton  Mather  was  twice  disappointed  in  the  expectation  of  being  chosen 
President  of  Har^-ard  College.  On  the  death  of  President  Samuel  Wil- 
lard, in  1707,  he  was  so  confident  of  receiving  the  appointment,  that  he 
observed  days  of  fasting  to  supplicate  the  Divine  direction  in  respect  to  it ; 
but,  through  the  influence  of  Governor  Dudley,  whom  he  had  sorely  offend- 
ed by  what  the  Governor  considered  a  grossly  impertinent  letter,  as  well  as 
by  other  means,  Judge  Leverett,  who  was  one  of  the  Governor's  council, . 
was  appointed  to  the  office.  The  breach  between  Mather  and  Dudley  was 
never  healed.  In  1709,  he  makes  tho  following  significant  entry  in  his 
diary: — 

"The  other  ministers  of  the  town  are  this  day  feasting  with  our  wicked  Governor. 
I  have,  by  my  provoking  plainncBs  and  freedom,  in  telling  this  Ahab  of  his  wickednens, 
procured  mj'sclf  to  be  left  out  of  his  invitations.  I  rejoiced  in  my  liberty  from  the 
temptations  wherewith  they  were  encumbered.  I  set  apart  the  day  for  fasting  with 
prayer,  and  tho  special  attention  of  tho  day  was  to  obtain  delivoranco  and  protection 
from  my  enemies.  1  mentioned  their  names  unto  the  Lord,  who  has  promised  to  he 
my  shield.    I  sang  agreeable  psalms,  and  loft  my  cause  with  the  Lord." 

Another  similar  trial  in  respect  to  the  Presidency  of  the  College,  he  had 
to  pass  through,  on  the  death  of  President  Leverett,  in  1724.  He  writes 
in  his  diary.  May  7th,  of  that  year, — 

"The  sudden  death  of  the  unhappy  man,  who  sustained  the  oflice  of  President  of 
the  College,  will  o]>cn  a  door  for  my  being  of  singular  service  to  the  best  of  interests. 
•  •  •  I  do  not  know  that  tlic  care  of  the  College  will  uow  bocast  upon  nie,  though 
I  am  told  it  is  what  is  most  gi>ni'riilly  wished  for.  If  it  should,  I  shall  be  in  abundance 
ttf  distress  about  it;  but  if  it  should  not,  I  may  do  many  tliin^rs  fur  the  good  of  the 
College  more  quietly  and  more  hopel'ully  than  formerly." 

It  turned  out  that  Dr.  Scwall   was  chosen    President, — a    fact   which 

Mather  thus  records  in  his  diary : — 

"I  am  infbrmed  that  yesterday,  the  six  men,  who  called  themselvesthe  Corporation 
of  the  College,  met,  and  contrary  to  the  epidemical  expectation  of  the  country,  chose; 
a  modest  young  man,  Sewall,  of  whose  piety  (and  little  else)  every  one  gives  a  lauda- 
bli' character."  "  I  always  foretold  these  two  things  of  the  Corporation-. — First,  that, 
if  it  were  possible  for  them  to  steer  clear  of  me,  they  will  do  so;  Secondly,  that,  if  it 
were  {Miasiblc  for  them  to  act  foolishly,  they  will  do  so." 

In  tho  year  1710,  he  received  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  tho 
University  of  Glasgow,  accompanied  with  letters  testifying  to  tho  respect  in 
which  his  character  was  held  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  «aul  that  some  of  liis 
friends  advised  him  to  wear  his  signet  ring,  in  token  of  tho  honour  thus  con- 
ferred upon  him,  and  that  he  actually  did  wear  it,  from  religious  considera- 
tUHu.  The  emblem  on  the  signet  is  a  tree,  with  '*  Psalm  i.  3,"  written 
onder  it:  and  about  it, — '*  Glascna  regavit."     On  casting  his  eye  upon  this, 
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by  an  easy  association  he  was  led  to  pray,  **  0  Lord,  make  me  a  Tery 
fruitful  tree,  and  help  me  to  bring  forth  seasonable  fruit  continually." 

In  August,  1717,  he  received  letters  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Koyal 
Society,  informing  him  that  his  Curiosa  Americana  had  been  read  before 
that  body,  and  had  been  so  highly  approved,  that  he  would  be  admitted  a 
member  of  the  Society  at  its  next  meeting.  He  was  admitted  accordingly ; 
and  in  his  diary  he  notices  it  as  '  *  a  marvellous  favour  of  Heaven — a  most 
surprising  favour.*' 

In  1721,  he  distinguished  himself  by  the  vigorous  and  successful  efforts 
which  he  made  in  favour  of  inoculation  for  the  small  pox.  Contrary  to 
what  might  have  been  expected,  the  clergy  of  Boston  were  generally  in 
favour  of  it,  while  the  medical  profession,  with  a  single  honourable  excep- 
tion, (Dr.  Boylston,)  strongly  opposed  it ;  and  what  was  very  remarkable, — 
chiefly  on  religious  grounds, — maintaining  that  it  was  a  wicked  attempt  to 
avert  God's  judgments,  and  involved  a  needless  and  criminal  exposure  of 
human  life.  The  controversy  was  carried  on  for  some  time  with  great 
vigour,  and  several  pamphlets  were  written  on  each  side  ;  but  the  public 
mind  at  length  settled  down  in  favour  of  inoculation.  Cotton  Mather  bore 
his  part  in  the  controversy  with  great  discretion  and  independence. 

In  December,  1727,  he  was  seized  with  the  disease  which  terminated  his 
life :  what  the  disease  was,  there  is  neither  record  nor  tradition  to  inform  us. 
But  whatever  it  may  have  been,  he  seems,  from  the  beginning,  to  have  been 
strongly  impressed  with  the  idea  that  he  should  not  recover.  To  the  ques- 
tion put  to  him  by  a  member  of  his  church, — whether  he  was  desirous  to 
die,  he  replied, — **  I  dare  not  say  that  I  am,  nor  yet  that  I  am  not ;  I  would 
be  entirely  resigned  unto  Grod."  When  told  by  his  physicians  that  his  recov- 
ery was  hopeless,  he  lifted  up  his  hands  and  said, — **Thy  will  be  done  on 
earth  as  it  is  in  Heaven."  A  few  hours  before  his  death,  he  said, — **  Now 
I  have  nothing  more  to  do  here ;  my  will  is  entirely  swallowed  up  in  the 
will  of  God."  When  it  came  to  the  last,  he  exclaimed, — **  Is  this  dying? 
Is  this  all?  Is  this  all  that  I  feared,  when  I  prayed  against  a  hard  death? 
O,  I  can  bear  this  !  I  can  bear  it !  I  can  bear  it !"  When  his  wife  wiped  the 
tears  from  his  eyes,  he  said,  **  I  am  going  where  all  tears  will  be  wiped  away." 
His  death  scene  was  perfectly  tranquil — every  thing  that  a  good  man  could 
desire.  He  died  February  13,  1728,  when  he  had  just  completed  his 
sixty-fifth  year.  His  funeral  was  attended  by  an  immense  concourse,  includ- 
ing all  the  higher  officers  of  the  Province.  A  number  of  sermons  were 
preached  in  reference  to  his  death,  of  which  Dr.  Colman's,  Mr.  Prince's,  his 
son's,  Mr.  Gee's,  and  perhaps  others,  were  published. 

Cotton  Mather  was  three  times  married.  First,  when  he  was  in  his  twen- 
ty-fourth year,  to  Abigail,  daughter  of  Col.  John  Phillips  of  Charlestown, — 
whom  his  son  Samuel  describes  as  **  a  comely,  ingenious  woman,  and  an 
agreeable  consort."  By  this  marriage  he  had  nine  children,  of  whom  one 
only  survived  him.  His  first  wife  died  in  the  year  1702.  A  few  months 
after  her  death,  he  records  in  his  diary  a  very  great  trial  that  he  had  from 
a  **  young  gentlewoman,"  whom  he  represents  as  remarkably  attractive, 
and  who,"  he  says,  **  had  become  charmed  with  my  person  to  such  a  degree 
that  she  could  not  but  break  upon  me  with  her  most  importunate  requests 
that  I  would  make  her  mine."  After  a  series  of  laughable  incidents  which 
he  records  in  his  diary,  with  the  utmost  seriousness,  he  gathers  all  his  ener- 
gies to  make  an  eflfectoal  resistance  to  the  temptation  ;  and  he  describes  the 
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Bobla  effort  by  saying, — **  I  strnck  the  knife  into  the  heart  of  my  saorifiee 
by  a  letter  unto  her  mother."  This  love  affair  having  been  disposed  of,  he 
was  married  August  18,  1703,  to  Mrs.  p]lizahcth  Hubbard,  daughter  of 
Dr.  John  Clark.  By  this  marriage,  he  had  six  children,  one  of  whom  was 
Samuel^  afterwards  the  Rev.  Samuel  Mather,  D.  D.  This  son  desoribes 
her  as  *'  a  woman  of  finished  piety  and  prohity ,  and  of  unspotted  reputation  ; 
one  of  good  sense  and  hlessed  with  a  compctcDt  discretion  in  ordering  a 
household ;  one  of  singular  good  humour  and  incomparable  sweetness  of 
temper  ;  one  with  a  very  handsome  and  engaging  countenance,  and  honour- 
ably descended  and  related."  She  died  in  the  year  1713  ;  and,  in  record- 
ing the  event  in  his  diary,  he  says, — '*  To  part  with  so  dcsirahle,  so  agree- 
able a  companion !  a  dam  from  such  a  nest  of  young  ones,  too  !  Oh  the  sad 
cap  which  my  Father  hath  appointed  me  !"  He  was  subsequently  married 
to  a  widow  George,  daughter  of  Sanmcl  Lee.  This  la»t  connection  proved 
BD  unhappy  one ;  and  it  seems,  from  various  entries  in  his  diary  concerning 
her,  which  were  usually  made  in  Latin,  that  he  had  serious  doubts  in  respect 
to  her  sanity. 

Cotton  Mather's  character  was  a  strange  mixture  of  strength  and  weak- 
ness, of  desirable  and  undesirable  qualities.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
mling  pasion  of  his  life  was  for  doing  good.  His  '*  Essays  to  do  good,"  to 
the  early  reading  of  which  Dr.  Franklin  attributes  most  of  his  usefulness 
in  life,  is  perhaps  unequalled  in  its  way,  in  the  language  ;  and  it  seems  to 
hare  anticipated  many  of  the  modern  plans  of  Christian  beneficence.  And 
the  rules  which  it  contains,  evidently  governed  his  whole  life.  Besides  dis- 
charging with  most  scrupulous  fidelity  the  various  duties  belonging  immedi- 
ately to  the  ministry,  he  was  constantly  devising  means  for  doing  good 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  pastoral  charge.  In  addition  to  the  objects 
of  benevolence  already  mentioned,  to  which  his  attention  was  directed,  he 
laboured  much  for  the  suppression  of  intemperance  ;  and  actually  accom- 
plished not  a  little  by  both  his  precepts  and  example.  Notwithstanding,  in 
conformity  to  the  usage  of  the  time,  ho  had  no  hesitation  in  purchasing  a 
slaTC,  he  made  vigorous  efforts  for  christianizing  the  African  race, — a  work 
which  ho  says  *^will  enrage  the  devil  at  such  a  rate,  that  he  must  expect  he 
will  fall  upon  him  with  a  storm  of  more  than  ordinary  temptations."  He 
was  also  an  efficient  promoter  of  a  Society  for  suppressing  disorders  and  for 
the  reformation  of  manners,  and  also  a  Society  of  peacemakers,  whose 
object  was  to  prevent  lawsuits  and  to  compose  differences.  When  he  trav- 
elled, he  commonly  had  for  a  companion  some  young  gentleman  whom  he 
might  not  only  instruct,  but  encourage  and  strengthen  in  the  ways  of  well 
doing. 

His  learning  was  probably  more  varied  and  extensive  than  that  of  any 
other  person  in  America.  Dr.  Chauncy,  who  knew  him  well,  pronounces 
him  the  greatest  reader  he  ever  knew  ;  and  he  seems  to  have  remembered 
every  thing  he  read.  He  could  despatch  a  folio  of  many  hundred  pages  in 
the  eourse  of  a  morning  ;  and  he  wrote  as  well  as  read  with  almost  unexam- 
pled rapidity.  His  library  was  larger  than  any  other  private  library  in 
America,  in  his  day.  In  order  to  save  himself  from  unnecessary  intrusions 
Upon  his  time,  he  wrote  over  his  study  door  in  capital  letters, — **  Be  Short." 
He  was  accustomed  every  morning  to  read  a  chapter  of  the  Old  Testament 
in  Hebrew,  and  another  in  French,  and  a  chapter  of  the  New  Testament  fai 
dtvik.  He  was  familiar  with  the  Spanish  and  Iroquois  languages,  and  publish- 
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•d  treatises  in  both.  There  were  two  books  in  which  he  wrote  something 
erery  day  :  one  was  his  Quotodiana,  in  which  he  transcribed  striking  pas- 
sages from  the  works  that  ho  read ;  the  other  was  his  diary,  in  which  he 
noted  passing  events,  and  especially  his  religious  frames  and  feelings. 

Hb  publications  amounted  to  three  hundred  and  eighty-two.  A  large 
part  of  them  were  single  sermons  and  other  tracts ;  but  others  were  of  con- 
siderable magnitude.  The  largest  and  most  celebrated  is  his  **Magnalia 
Ohristi  Americana,  or  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  New  England  from  its 
first  planting  in  1625,  to  the  year  1698."  This  was  published  originally  in 
1702,  in  London,  in  one  volume  folio;  and  within  the  present  century  there 
have  been  two  editions  of  it,  in  two  volumes  octavo,  published  in  this  country. 
It  contains  much  valuable  information  that  is  not  elsewhere  to  be  found, 
but  is  full  of  puerilities  and  strange  conceits,  which  distinguish  it  from  all 
oUier  books,  (except  Cotton  Mather's,)  in  the  language. 

His  habits  of  devotion  and  self-discipline  were  truly  remarkable.  The 
principle  of  association  he  turned  to  good  account  in  the  cultivation  of  a 
devotional  spirit.  When  lie  heard  a  clock  strike,  he  would  pray  that  he 
might  80  number  his  days  as  to  apply  his  heart  to  wisdom.  When  he 
mended  his  fire,  it  was  with  a  prayer  that  his  love  and  zeal  might  be  kin- 
dled into  a  flame.  When  at  the  table,  looking  on  the  gentlewoman  that  carv- 
ed for  the  guests,  he  said  to  himself, — "  Lord,  carve  a  rich  portion  of  thy 
eopforts  and  graces  to  that  person."  Looking  on  a  gentlewoman  stricken  in 
years, — '*  Lord,  adorn  that  person  with  the  virtues  which  thou  prescribest  for 
aged  women."  So  when  he  walked  the  streets,  he  implored  blessings  upon 
thoee  who  passed  by  him.  At  the  sight  of  a  tall  man,  he  said, — **  Lord, 
give  that  man  high  attainments  in  Christianity."  For  a  lame  man, — "  Lord, 
help  that  man  to  walk  uprightly."  For  a  negro, — **  Lord,  wash  that  poor 
soul;  make  him  white  by  the  washing  of  thy  Spirit."  For  a  very  little 
man, — **Lord,  bestow  great  blessings  on  that  man."  For  a  very  old  man, 
— **  Lord, make  him  an  old  disciple,"  &c.  &c.  &c.  It  appears  from  his  diary 
that  in  one  year  he  kept  sixty  fasts  and  twenty  vigils ;  and  the  whole  num- 
ber of  days  of  fasting  that  he  observed,  as  stated  by  his  son  in  his  funeral 
sermon,  was  four  hun^lred  and  fifty. 

The  prominent  infirmity  of  his  nature  was  a  childish  credulity.  It 
extended  to  almost  every  thing  ;  and  in  nothing  was  it  more  manifest  than 
in  constantly  recognising  extraordinary  interpositions  in  answer  to  his  pray- 
ers. The  following  instances  from  his  diary  may  suffice  as  specimens :  He 
writes  under  date  February  23,  1696,-  - 

"  This  evoninpj  I  mot  with  an  experience  wliich  it  may  not  bo  unprofitable  for  me  to 
remember.  I  had  been,  for  about  a  fortniglit.  vexed  with  an  extratirdinary  heart- 
burn, and  none  of  all  the  common  medicines  would  remove  it,  though,  for  the  present, 
some  of  them  would  a  little  relieve  it.  At  last,  it  grew  so  much  ujjon  me,  that  1  was 
readv  to  faint  under  it.  But,  under  my  fainting  pain,  this  reflection  came  into  my 
mind.  There  was  this  among  the  sufferings  and  complaints  of  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
ICy  heart  was  like  wax  melted  in  the  midst  of  my  bowels.  Hereupon  I  begged  of  the 
Lord  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  heart-burn  undergone  by  my  Saviour,  I  might  bo  deliv- 
ered from  the  other  and  lesser  heart-burn,  wherewith  I  was  now  incommoded.  Imme- 
diately it  was  darted  iuto  my  mind  that  I  had  Sir  Philip  Paris's  plaster  in  my  house, 
which  was  good  for  inflammations;  and  laying  the  plaster  on,  I  was  cured  of  mv 
Bialady.'' 

Again  he  writes,- 

"I  often  find  that  when  I  preach  on  the  angels,  or  on  any  subject  such  as  the  Lord 
Jetos  Christ,  particularly  agreeable  to  the  angels,  I  have  a  more  than  ordinary  assist- 
jaoe  in  my  public  ministratioDS.    My  mind  and  voice  and  strength  are  evidently 
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andertome  Bpecial  agency  from  the  inviBible  world,  and  a  notable  ftrvency  and 
m^jofty,  and  powerf\il  pungency,  set  off  my  discourses.'' 

After  one  of  his  vigils,  he  writes  thus  : — 

*'  Now,  as  I  have  often  observed  it,  so  it  still  continues  matter  of  observation  unto 
me,  that  when  I  have  been  admitted  to  some  near  and  sweet  and  intimate  communion 
with  Heaven,  I  must  immediately  encounter  some  vexation  on  earth ;  either  bodily 
illneai,  or  popular  clamour,  or  Satanic  buffets,  immediately  followed.  I  exi>ectcd 
■omething  on  this  occasion.  Accordin^^ly,  when  I  was  preaehing  on  the  day  follow- 
ing,  one  of  my  chimneys  took  firti,  and  my  own  house,  with  my  neighbour's  was 
endangered,  and  a  great  congregation  ran  out  of  the  meeting  house  to  the  relief  of 
my  house,  and  I  was  thus  marked  out  for  talk  all  over  the  town." 

Cotton  Mather,  owing  to  sonic  of  his  peculiar  traits  of  character,  was 
much  less  popular  with  the  mass  of  the  community  than  most  of  liis  breth- 
ren, whose  claims  to  public  regard  were,  in  many  respects,  greatly  inferior 
to  his  own  ;  and  he  seems  to  have  been  deeply  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
he  was  treated  on  every  side  with  gross  injustice.  He  records  fourteen 
instances,  under  the  head  of  '*  dark  dispensations,"  in  which  his  attempts 
to  do  good  had  been  requited  with  evil ;  apparently  without  the  least  sus- 
picion that  his  own  course  had  not  uniformly  been  marked  with  the  utmost 
discretion.  After  his  death,  hi.s  offcn.sivc  peculiarities  seemed  to  be,  in  a 
great  degree,  forgotten ;  and  the  honour  was  generally  conceded  to  him  of 
having  been  one  of  the  greatest  and  best  men  of  his  age. 

He  had  great  domestic  afflictions,  not  only  in  the  death  of  many  of  his 
ehildren,  but  in  the  profligacy  and  ruin  of  some  of  them.  Of  his  son 
Ifureose,  he  makes  frequent  mention  in  his  diary,  us  having  been  a  sore 
trial  to  him.  His  son  Samuel^  who  was  his  biographer,  will  form  the  sub- 
ject of  a  distinct  article. 

The  following  is  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gee's  Sermon  on  Cotton  Mather's 
death : — 

"  But  then,  what  abundant  reason  have  all  in  the  same  sacred  oflice  to  mourn  ani 
lament  the  lou  we  have  sustained!     If  some  few  have  lost  a  brother,  the  most  of  ui, 
by  fkr,  have  lost  a  master  and  a  father,  whose  assistance,  enecmragement  and  counsel, 
werealwayswith  pleasure  afri>rded  in  the  weightiest  ca.s<>s  of  doctrine  and  of  discipline. 
Ha  was  a  bright  ornament  and  singular  honour  tothe  niini.stt'rial  order  and  profession: 
shining  as  an  instance  and  pattern  of  natural,  acquired,  and  gracious  endowments. 
The  capacity  of  his  mind,  the  readiness  of  his  wit,  the  vastness  of  his  reading,  the 
strength  of  his  memory,  the  variety  and  treasure  tif  his  learning,  in  printed  works 
and   in  manuscripts,  which  contain  a  nnieli  greater  share;  the  splendour  of  virtues 
which,  from  the  abundant  grace  of  (i<Hl,  witli  him  shone  out  in  the  constant  tenor  of 
a  most  entertaining  and  profitable  et.nvorsation ;  his  unCi»ninion  activity  in  the  .service 
of  Christ;  his  unwearied applieiition  to  all  the  diftVrente.xen'i.si'N  «if  the  pusiorul  func- 
tion; his  extensive  zeol  and  nnmhi'rle«<s  ]>rojections  to  do  gi>i>d  on  all  oceii'^ions;  these 
things,  as  they  were  united  in  him,  i)ro4'liiinied  him  to  be  truly  an  extra«ndinary  i)er- 
•on;  and  united  to  make  it  ditiieiiit  to  liwd  his  e4|ual  uniong  men  of  lik<-  )ias.sions  with 
as.     lie  was  ]>ious, but  not  atfeeted;  herion.«,  without  nioniseness;  grave,  but  not  aus- 
tere; affable,  without  meanm'ss;  and  facetious,  without  levity.     Jle  wa?*  pr:ieeal»le  in 
his  temper;  but  zealous  against  sin.     He  wasastrenuousnonoonformistto  uninstituted 
ceremonies  imposed  upon  conscienei>.  a^i terms  of  communion  among  saints :  wliieh  he 
considered   as  violations  of  C^hristian  lilH'rty,   and  snares  to  the  souls  of  men.     He 
strictly  adhered  to  Congregational  principlesof  Chureh  order  and  government,  which 
he  thouglit  most  agreeable  to  the  rule  of  (itnVn  word,  the  laws  of  society  and  the  rights 
of  mankind.     lie  was  a  vigorous  defend<;r  <jf  the  Reformed  doctrines  of  graci',  and  of 
the  mysteries  of  revealed  ndigion,  which  he  ever  regarded  as  the  exeellin;:  jrlory  of 
the  Christian  disi>ensation.    And  yet  he  was  catholic  in  his  charity  to  all  good  men. 
though  differing  from  him  in  circumstantials  and  modalities;  desirous  to  have  elmrches 
reaomble  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven;  willing  to  receive  all  men. as  ('lirist  receives  us  tt> 
the  glorv  of  God ;  and  pleading  for  no  terms  of  C(mununion  amtmg  saints,  but  the 
terms  or  salvation.    He  was  abundant  in  liberality  to  the  poor,  both  for  soul  and  body ; 
hatcareftil  to  distinguish  the  proper  objects  of  it;  and  obliging  to  strangers  though 
•ften  ni-reqoited." 
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PETER    THACHER,* 

OF   MILTON. 

1681—1727. 

Peter  Thaoher  was  bom  in  Salem,  Mass.,  in  the  year  1651.  His 
father  was  the  Bev.  Thomas  Thacher,  the  first  pastor  of  the  Old  South 
church  in  Boston.  His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Ralph  Part- 
ridge of  Duxbury.  The  spirit  of  piety  was  manifested  in  his  early 
childhood.  While  very  young,  his  life  was  providentially  preserved  in  cir- 
cumstances of  imminent  peril.  Falling  down  before  the  open  floodgate  of 
a  watermill,  ^hile  it  was  going,  he  was  drawn  into  the  sluicn,  and  carried 
through  between  the  pads  of  the  wheel  without  being  hurt. 

He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1671 ;  and  was  a  tutor  there  for 
several  following  years.  He  instructed  the  class  of  which  Cotton  Mather 
was  a  member. 

During  his  residence  at  Cambridge,  he  contracted  an  intimate  friendship 
with  Mr.  Samuel  Danforth,  (son  of  the  Deputy  Governor,)  who  was  not 
only  his  classmate,  but  was  associated  with  him  in  the  tutorship.  This 
young  gentleman  going  to  England  shortly  after, — Mr.  Thacher,  with  a 
view  to  prepare  himself  more  fully  for  his  chosen  profession,  was  induced 
to  follow  him ;  but,  on  the  death  of  his  friend,  which  soon  occurred,  he 
returned  to  his  native  country.  During  his  stay  in  England,  he  formed  an 
acquaintance  with  many  of  the  distinguished  men  of  the  day,  and  received 
from  various  quarters  the  most  flattering  attentions.  He  was  strongly 
urged  to  conform  to  the  Established  Church,  and  had  some  tempting  offers 
'  to  induce  him  to  do  so  ;  but  his  mind,  after  mature  investigation,  had  been 
made  up  in  favour  of  nonconformity,  and  was  proof  alike  against  arguments 
and  offers. 

In  September,  1681,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Milton,  a 
small  town  about  half-a-dozen  miles  fron^  Boston,  where  he  continued 
labouring  faithfully  and  acceptably  forty-six  years. 

It  was  his  constant  prayer  that  he  might  not  outlive  his  usefulness  ;  and 
this  prayer  was  graciously  answered  ;  for  he  continued  almost  to  the  last  in 
full  possession  of  both  his  physical  and  intellectual  vigour.  On  the  Sun- 
day previous  to  his  death,  he  preached  both  parts  of  the  day,  and  was 
remarkably  fervent  and  affectionate  in  all  his  exercises.  After  going 
through  the  usual  services  in  connection  with  domestic  worship  that  evening, 
he  found  himself  considerably  exhausted,  and  said, — "  We  read  in  a  certain 
place, — *  The  prayers  of  David  are  ended' — what  if  it  should  now  be  said, 
— The  prayers  of  Peter  are  ended!''  The  remark  was  prophetic;  for 
the  next  day  he  was  seized  with  a  severe  fever,  and  the  next  Sabbath,  (17th 
of  December,)  he  went  calmly  to  his  rest.  In  his  illness  he  was  marvellous- 
ly sustained,  and  enabled  to  rejoice  in  the  confident  hope  of  a  better  life. 
Just  before  he  expired,  having  recovered  from  a  temporary  wandering  of 
mind,  he  called  for  his  domestics,  and  for  a  staff  to  support  him  ;  and  rais- 
ing himself  up,  he  gave  each  of  them  his  blessing,  and  offered  a  pathetic 
and  audible  prayer  in  their  behalf.     Then  laying  himself  down,  he  uttered 
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die  wordi, — **  I  am  going  to  Christ  in  glory,"  and  expired.  His  funeral 
sermon  was  preached  by  Cotton  Mather,  and  was  remarkable  as  being  the 
last  sermon  he  ever  preached.  The  title  of  the  sermon  is  as  follows: — 
"  The  comfortable  chambers  opened  and  visited,  upon  the  departure  of  that 
aged  and  faithful  servant  of  God,  Mr.  Peter  Thacher,  the  never  to  be  for- 
gotten pastor  of  Milton,  who  made  his  flight  thither,  on  December  17, 
1727." 

Shortly  after  his  return  from  England,  he  was  married  to  a  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  John  Oxenbridge,  pastor  of  the  First  church  in  Boston.  After 
her  death,  he  was  married  to  the  widow  of  the  Rev.  John  Raily,  minister 
of  the  same  church.  And  after  her  death,  and  only  about  three  months 
before  his  own,  he  was  married  to  the  widow  of  the  Rev.  Joshua  Gee  of 
Boston.  By  the  first  marriage  he  had  nine  children, — only  three  of  whom 
survived  him.     By  the  second  ho  had  only  one, — a  son  who  died  in  infancy. 

That  he  was  one  of  the  leading  ministers  of  his  day  is  evinced  by  the 
fact  that  he  was  called  to  preach  on  the  most  important  public  occasions. 
He  preached  the  Artillery  Election  Sermon  in  1705  ;  the  Election  Sermon 
in  1711 ;  and  the  Convention  Sermon  in  1724.  This  last  is  preserved  in 
manuscript  among  the  treasures  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 

The  following  is  a  Ibt  of  Mr.  Thachcr's  publications  :  — Unbelief  detect- 
ed and  condemned,  to  which  is  added,  the  treasures  of  the  fathers 
inheritable  by  their  posterity,  1708.  Election  Sermon,  1711.  Christ's 
forgiveness  a  pattern :  A  Sermon,  1712.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of 
Samuel  3Ian,*  1719.  A  Divine  riddle :  he  that  is  weak  is  strong,  1723.  The 
perpetual  covenant :  A  Sermon. 

The  Boston  Weekly  Journal  of  December  23,  1727,  thus  notices  his 
cbaraotcr : — 

"He  was  a  person  of  eminent  sanctity,  of  a  most  courteous  and  complaisant 
behayiour;  cheerful,  afiUble,  humble  and  free  of  speech  to  the  meanest  he  met  with. 
He  had  a  great  deal  of  viTacity  in  liis  natural  genius;  which,  being  tcmi>ered  with 
lerace  and  wisdom,  appeared  very  engaging  both  in  his  common  converses  and  public 
performances.  In  his  ordinary  O()nv(>r}<ation  there  was  a  vein  of  piety,  agreeably 
mingled  with  entertaining  turns  and  passages,  an  air  of  freedom  and  cheerfulness  that 
made  it  very  easy  and  pleasant  in  any  eompany.  He  was  a  very  evangelical  preacher, 
delighted  in  commending  Christ  to  his  lu-arers,  and  was  always  earnestly  endeavour- 
ing to  win  us  over  to  admire  and  love  him.  lie  was  a  zealous  asserter  of  the  purity 
and  liberty  of  our  evangelical  churches.  He  accounted  that  only  to  l>e  pure  religion 
which  is  purely  scriptural :  and  in  no  other  form  of  Church  order  could  he  see  the 
liberty  of  the  people  preserved  as  in  that  of  this  country.  He  was  greatly  concerned 
for  this  noble  interest,  the  chief  design  of  our  excellent  fathers  hither;  though  he  was 
fUll  of  catholic  piety  and  charity  to  those  of  other  opinions ;  and  he  was  much  improv- 
ed in  ecclesiastical  councils." 

One  of  Mr.  Thacher's  children  by  his  first  marriage  was  the  Rev.  Peter 

Thacher  of  Middleborough,  Mass.     He  was  bom  October  6, 1688,  and  was 

gnuloated   at   Harvard  College   in  1706.     After  preaching  two   years   in 

Middleborough,  he  was  ordained  there,  November  2,  1709.     He  died  April 

22,  1744,  aged  fifty-five.     He  was  an  eminently  devoted  minister,  and  was 

instnimental  of  bringing  into  the  church  nearly  two  hundred  persons  in  less 

than  three  years.     He  published  an   account  of  the  revival  of  religion  in 

ICddleboToagh,  in  Prince's  Christian  History. 

•Bawbl  Max  wm  a  natire  of  Cambridge;  was  gzadnated  at  Hanrard  College  in  1666;  was 
Mdyned  al  U  ranttem,  Ma*.,  April  13, 1692;  and  died  May  33, 1719,  aged  seveoty-two. 
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THOMAS  AND  JOHN  BARNARD, 

OF   ANDOVER. 

1682—1718. 
1718—1758. 

FROM  THE  REV.  ABIEL  ABBOT,  D.  D. 

Peterborough,  N.  U.,  May  17, 1850. 

My  Dear  Sir :  I  had  occasion,  a  few  years  ago,  for  another  purpose,  to 
inyestigate  with  some  particularity,  the  history  of  the  two  Barnards,  who 
were  successively  settled  as  ministers  of  the  North  Parish  of  Andover, 
Massachusetts;  and  I  am  happy  to  furnish  you  herewith,  the  result  of  my 
inquiries.  If  the  notices  of  these  venerable  men  are  not  very  minute,  you 
oan  hardly  wonder  at  it,  when  you  bear  in  mind  that,  though  I  had  the 
advantage  of  being  on  the  spot  where  they  exercised  their  ministry,  and 
among  the  descendants  of  those  whose  characters  were  formed,  in  a  great 
degree,  by  their  influence,  yet  nearly  a  century  has  elapsed  since  the  younger 
of  them  closed  his  earthly  career.  The  following  is  the  substance  of  all  the 
information,  whether  documentary  or  traditionary,  that  I  have  been  able  to 
obtain  concerning  them. 

Thomas  Barnard  was  the  son  of  Francis  Barnard,  and  was  bom  at 
Hadley,  whither  his  father  is  said  to  have  removed  from  Hartford,  as  early 
as  1662.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1679.  In  January, 
1682,  he  was  unanimously  invited  to  settle  as  an  assistant  of  the  Rev. 
Francis  Dane*  "in  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  ministry"  at  Andover. 
He  accepted  the  invitation,  and  was  ordained  in  March  following.  The 
parsonage  house  being  burned  about  the  year  1707,  he  purcliaseJ,  some 
time  after,  the  house  said  to  be  built  and  occupied  by  Governor  Bradstreet, 
and  which  afterwards  became  the  residence  of  liis  two  immediate  successors 
in  the  pastoral  oflice.  During  four  or  five  years  before  the  division  of  the 
town  into  two  parishes,  there  was  warm  contention  conccrnuig  the  place  for 
a  new  meeting  house.  In  1709,  the  town  was  amicably  divided  into  two 
parishes.  Mr.  Barnard  had  his  election  of  tjie  parishes.  During  the  long 
and  warm  altercation,  he  conducted  with  such  prudence  and  affectionate 
fidelity  as  to  retain  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  all  his  people.  lie  died 
suddenly  October  13,  1718,  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  ago,  and  thirty- 
seventh  of  his  ministry,  greatly  beloved  and  higlily  esteemed. 

The  Kev.  Mr.  Phillips  of  the  South  parish  of  Andover,  intimately 
acquainted  with    him,  during  the  last  eight  or  nine  years  of  his  niinistry, 

*Fbakcis  Dane  was  settled  at  Andover  about  the  year  1G48.  He  seems  to  have  been  pnrtly 
•dnoftted  in  England,  but  completed  bis  Theological  education  in  this  country-,  lie  enjoyed  a 
good  reputation,  lived  on  a  small  salary,  and  appears  to  have  Wen  useful  in  his  jiofeffior.  In  tie 
time  of  the  ?utohcraft  phrenxy,  in  1692,  of  which  Andover  had  lis  full  ^Iutv.  it  in  taid  thnt  inti- 
mations that  Mr.  Dane  was  implicated,  served  in  some  measure  to  check  the  dclu&ion,  as  it  was 
not  deemed  credible  that  a  man  of  his  known  piety  and  uprit'litnc^  could  Ic  in  h  a);ne  with  the 
devil.  He  expressed  his  sympathy,  and  used  his  exertion-,  for  the  relief  <»f  tlj()>c  of  his  parij^hion- 
era  who  were  imprisoned,  by  writing  to  the  Court,  and  also  by  signinp  a  crrtifjoate  in  their  fa\r  ur. 
He  died  Febnmry  17,  1699,  in  the  eighty -second  jrear  of  his  ajre.  havini?  been  an  officer  in  the 
church  at  Andover  forty^eight  years.  To  what  period  he  continued  his  active  labours  is  uncertain. 
His  fin^t  wife  died  BC»roh,  1689;  and  at  an  advanced  age  he  married  the  if\idow  of  George  Abbot, 
Stnr.,  who  died  Jvat,  1711,  in  her  eighty-third  year. 
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has  giTen  him  the  following  character  in  the  preface  to  a  sermon,  preached 
in  1780,  by  Mr.  John  }^arnard  : 

"  I  shall  very  gladly  take  the  opportunity  which  so  fairly  offers,  to  acknowledge 
that  I  have  alwayi  esteemed  it  a  fuvour  of  Providcne*!  that  my  h)t  was  cast  in  the 
•ame  town  with  that  holy  man  of  God,  who  was  pleased  to  express  the  kindness  of  a 
father  towards  me  also,  and  where  1  had,  for  some  years,  the  advaiitajre  of  his  guid- 
ance and  example.  And  I  doubt  ii(»t  but  that  it  will  he  very  acceptable  to  all  those 
of  his  hearers  in  each  parish,  who  are  now  living,  for  mo  to  revive  the  remembrance 
of  this  their  former  pastor,  of  blessed  memory ;  and  ia  order  hereunto,  to  go  on  and 
•ay,  (which  I  am  persuaded  they  will  reaJily  a8s<Mit  to  the  truth  of,  viz.,)  that  he  was 
really  one  of  the  best  of  men  and  of  ministers.  Not  only  an  exemplary  Christian  and 
Israelite  indeetl,  in  whom  was  found  no  guile,  but  moreover  had  the  tongue  of  the 
learned,  and  was  a  sound  and  eminent  Divine;  delivered  exe;^llent  sermons,  and  had 
the  spirit  as  well  as  the  gifi  of  prayer  j  was  truly  an  able  minister  of  the  Xew  Testa- 
ment, and  a  faithful  steward  in  the  house  of  Cuni-  naturally  caring  for  the  flock,  and 
was  therefore  gentle  as  a  father,  yet  maintaining  government  and  discipline  in  the 
charchj  very  compassionate  to  thoso'  in  distress,  and  like  St.  Barnabas  of  old,  was 
truly  a  son  of  cons^olatiun ;  also  very  obliging  towards  all  men,  and  always  studied 
the  things  which  make  for  peace;  \vas  sincerely  pi  udent  in  his  whole  conduct;  also 
grave  and  instructive,  and  yet  uheerAil  in  conversation;  and  I  need  not  say  how  kind 
and  tender  as  a  husband  and  a  parent,  nor  how  faithful  as  a  friend ;  and  which  was 
very  much  his  ornament,  he  was  truly  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  and  was  clothed 
with  humility." 

Mr,  Barnard  married,  December,  1080,  Eliziibcth  Price,  who  died  Octo- 
ber, 1692.  For  a  second  wife.  May,  1G90,  Abigail  Bull,  who  died  August, 
1702.  He  was  married  to  a  third  wife,  Lydia  GolFo,  Augu.st,  1704. 
Thomas,  his  eldest  son,  died  before  his  father  ;  John  Buccecdcd  his  father 
in  the  ministry  ;  and  Theodore,  his  youngest  son,  died  in  1725,  leaving 
three  .children,  one  of  whom,  Elizabeth,  was  the  wife  of  the  Hon.  Samuel 
Phillips,  and  mother  of  the  late  Lieut.  Governor  SSainuel  l*hillips. 

JoUN  Barnard,  son  of  the  lie  v.  Thomas  Barnard,  wus  born  February  26, 
1690,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1701).  During  several  years 
he  taught  the  grammar  school  at  Andover,  and  the  North  grammar  school 
at  Boston.  Immediately  upon  the  death  of  his  father,  he  was  thought  of 
as  his  successor,  and  in  December  171H,  was  invited  to  settle  in  the  Gospel 
ministry  in  the  parish  in  which  he  had  been  born,  and  passed  his  early  years. 
Ue  began  to  preach  as  settled  minister,  the  firist  Sabbath  in  January,  1719, 
and  was  ordained  the  8th  of  April  following.  The  sermon  on  the  occasion 
vras  preachel  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Symmes  of  Boxford.  Mr.  Barnard 
died  June  14,  1757,  aged  sixty-eight  years. 

Ho  was  a  good  classical  scholar;  and,  after  his  settlement  in  the  ministry, 
prepared  for  College  many,  some  of  whom  were  good  scholars  anil  useful 
men.  His  piety,  gentleness  and  pleasantry,  bis  faithfulness  and  a.stsiduity 
in  the  discharge  of  miuistcrial  duty,  and  the  interest  which  he  took  in  pro- 
moting the  peace  and  improvement  of  his  people,  procured  their  love  and 
confidence.  As  a  preacher  and  a  counsellor  in  the  churches,  he  was  very 
highly  respected.  His  sound  understanding,  hospitality,  benevolence  and 
urbanity,  gained  the  esteem  and  aflFection  of  a  large  circle  of  friends  and 
acquaintance.  He  lived  in  much  intimacy  and  friendship  with  3Ir.  Phillips, 
the  minister  of  the  South  parish,  and  they  mutually  contributed  to  the  good 
order,  peace  and  harmony  of  the  town.  Mr.  rhillii>s  in  the  preface  to  the 
sermon  already  referred  to  as  preached  ]>y  Mr.  Barnard,  in  1739,  speaks  of 
him  in  the  following  terms  of  aiFectionatc  respect : — 

■•  A^  f«»r  the  present  worthy  pastor  of  the  liock  of  Clirist,  in  the  North  parish, 
although  he  he  not  willing  that  anv  encomium  should  Imj  given  oi  him,  but,  like  his 
venerable  father  bctbrc  him,  professes  himself  content,  provided  he  may  do  some  ser- 
vice in  the  world,  and  pass  through  it  without  contempt,  yet  I  cannot  forbear  saying 
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that  he  is  80  well  known  and  approved,  that  he  stands  in  no  need  at  all  of  a  word  of 
recommendation  from  any  man  whatever.  *  *  •  •  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  speak 
the  truth,  I  shall  go  on  to  say  that  I  esteem  myself  not  much  less  happy  in  this  his 
•on,  who  ministers  before  God  aud  to  his  people,  not  only  in  his  father's  place,  but 
also  makes  good,  so  far,  I  suppose,  as  any  man  can,  his  father's  ground.  I  said,  I 
esteem  myself  happy  in  him;  for  we  have  been  for  now  more  than  twenty  years  past, 
labouring  in  this  town,  (though  not  properly  as  colleagues,  yet)  as  good  neighbours  aud 
cordial  brethren;  which,  let  others  think  as  meanly  of  as  they  please,  yet,  we  look  upon 
H  as  an  article  essential  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  our  lives.  And  I  do  the  rather 
make  mention  of  this  thing,  because  I  would  from  hence  take  occasion  both  thankful- 
ly to  acknowledge  the  smiles  of  Heaven  in  that  harmony  and  brotherly  love  which 
have  hitherto  subsisted  between  us ;  and  to  bewail  it  that  there  is  too  much  reason  to 
think  that  there  is  not  so  good  understanding  between  ministers  of  some  towoM,  as 
might  be  wished  for." 

The  people  for  seventy  years,  during  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Barnard,  and 
of  his  father,  enjoyed  a  season  of  peace  and  improvement  beyond  what  is 
oommon. 

Mr.  Barnard  left  two  sons,  both  distinguished  clergymen :  Thomas,  who 
became  minister  of  the  First  church,  Salem;  and  Edward,*  who  was  set- 
tled at  Haverhill ;  and  one  daughter,  Sarah,  who  was  married  to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Tucker  of  Newbury.  His  youngest  son,  John,  died  October,  1739, 
aged  sixteen  years,  while  a  student  in  Harvard  College. 

Mr.  Barnard  published  A  Sermon  at  the  gatheriug  of  a  church  and  the 
ordination  of  Timothy  Walker  t  at  Penecook  (now  Concord)  New  Hamp* 
shire,  1730 ;  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Abicl  Abbot,  1739 ;  A  Ser- 
mon at  the  General  Election,  1746.  He  preached  the  Convention  sermon 
in  1749 ;  but  it  was  not  published. 

Hoping  that  the  above  sketch  may  answer  the  end  you  have  in  view, 

I  am  very  faithfully  yours, 

ABIEL  ABBOT. 

*  Edward  Barnard  was  bora  Jane  15,  1720;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1736;  and 
•idained  minister  of  Haverhill,  April  27,  1743.  He  died  Jan.  26,  1774,  aged  tifty-three.  He 
WM  Mn  excellent  echolar  and  a  highly  esteemed  preacher.  He  published  a  poem  on  the  death  of 
Abiel  Abbot;  a  sermon  at  the  ordination  of  H.  True;  [a  native  of  J>ali8burv,  N.  II.,  who  was 
snuliiated  at  Harvard  College  in  I75u;  yras  ordained  at  Hampstead,  N.  U  ,  Juno  26,  1752;  and 
oied  May  22,  1782,  aged  fifty-seven;]  of  Giles  Merrill;  [a  native  of  Salisbury,  who  was  graduat- 
ed at  Harvard  College  in  1759;  was  ordained  at  Plaistow,  N.  H.,  March  6,  1765;  and  died  April 
27,  ISUl,  aged  sixty-two;]  of  Thomas  Cary;  [bom  at  Charlestown,  Oct.  18,  1745;  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1761 ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  a  church  in  Newburj'iwrt,  May  1 1,  1768;  aivd 
died  Nov.  24,  18U8;]  a  fast  sermon,  1764;  Election  sermon,  1766;  Convention  sermon,  1773. 

t  TiMOTHT  Walker  was  a  native  of  Woburn;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1725;  wm 
•rdainedat  Concord,  N.  H.  Nov.  18,  1730;  and  died  Sept.  2,  1782,  aged  seventy-eight. 
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JOHN  BAILY  * 

1684—1697. 

John  Bailt  was  bom  near  Blackburn,  in  Lancashire,  England,  February 
24,  1644.  His  mother,  who  was  an  eminently  pious  person,  early  devoted 
bim  to  the  Beryice  of  God,  and  carefully  instructed  him  in  a  knowledge  of 
the  Scriptures  ;  and  the  effect  of  this  good  training  was,  that,  from  his  very 
childhood,  he  evinced  a  tender  interest  in  the  things  of  religion.  While  he 
was  yet  very  young,  hb  mother  persuaded  liim  to  conduct  the  devotions 
of  the  family.  When  his  father,  who  had  prcviousl}'  lived  an  irrcligi- 
ooB  and  dissolute  life,  was  informed  of  this  circumstance,  his  mind  was 
powerfully  wrought  upon,  and  he  found  no  rest  until  he  had  become 
a  decided  Christian ;  and,  from  that  period,  he  was  as  much  distinguish- 
ed for  his  sobriety  and  spirituality,  as  he  had  been  before  for  his  way- 
wardness and  profligacy.  The  son  was  initiated  in  grannnar  under  an 
eminent  teacher,  by  the  name  of  Sagcr,  and  was  afterwards  inf<trueted  in 
the  higher  branches  of  science  and  literature  by  the  celebrated  I)r.  Thomas 
Harrison,  of  whom  we  have  an  account  in  the  Nonconformist's  jMemorial. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-two,  he  commenced  his  ministry  in  Chester ;  where, 
however,  he  continued  but  a  short  time,  6n  account  of  his  Congregational 
principles,  and  whence  he  was  removed  by  government  to  Lancashire  jail. 

After  being  released  from  prison,  he  travelled  into  Ireland,  where  he 
laboured  so  constantly  and  assiduouly,  as  materially  to  impair  his  constitution. 
He  spent  about  fourteenr  years  at  Limerick,  and,  during  nearly  the  whole 
time,  had  a  happy  and  fruitful  ministry.     Among  his  stated  hearers  was  one 
individual  of  rank,  who  was  nearly  related  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  then 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.     This  drew  the  attention  of  the  Bisliop,  who 
complained  of  it  to  the  Lord   Lieutenant.     This  gentleman  then  jtroposed 
to  Mr.  Baily  that  he  should  conform  to  the  Established  Churcli,  and  promis- 
ed that,  in  case  he  would  do  so,  he  would  procure  for  him  tlie  oflice  of 
Chaplain  to  the  Duke,  together  with  a  Deanery  and  a  Bishoprick,  whenever 
a  vacancy  should  occur ;  but  he  stood  firm  to  his  principles,  and   rejected 
the  offer  without  hesitation.     Ho  proceeded  in  the  exercise  of  his  ministry 
without  any  factious  designs,  aiming  merely  to  promote  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  his  fellow  men ;  but,  notwithstanding  his  irreproachable  character,  he 
was  again  arrested,    condemned  and  thrown  into  prison.     Said  he  to  his 
judges, — '*  If  I  had  been  drinking,  gaming  and  carousing  at  a  tavern  with 
company,  my  lords,  I  presume  that  would  not  have  procured  my  being  thus 
treated  as  an  offender.     Must  praying  to  God  and  preaching  Christ,  with  a 
company  of  Chrbtians  who  are  as  peaceable,  inoffensive  and  serviceable  to 
his  Majesty  and  the  government,  as  any  of  his  subjects, — must  this  be  con- 
sidered as  a  greater  crime?"     The  recorder  answered, — **We  will  have 
you  know  that  it  is  a  greater  crime."     During  the  time  of  his  imprison- 
ment, his  church,  being  divided  into  seven  parts,  were  accustomed  to  visit 
him,  one  part  each  day ;  when  he  prayed  with  them  and  preached  to  them  ; 
but  this  procedure  was  offensive  to  the  government,  and  was  very  soon  pro* 

•lCallieriMi«.,in.--]fatlier'tFiin.Serm.---N<meoii.  Mem.,  I.— Middleion^a  Biog.  ETmng^ 
nr.— Ettol't  Biog.  D&ai.— BoMiioii'i  Hiit.  of  tlw  Fint  Cbnioh,  Boston.—FnnciB'  Hut.  of 
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hibited.  Still,  however,  his  flock  continued  to  pray  without  ceasing  for  his 
release  ;  and  earnest  petitions  were  sent  in  to  the  judges,  at  the  assizes,  on 
his  behalf ;  but  no  release  could  bo  obtained,  except  on  condition  of  his 
leaving  the  country  within  a  short  and  limited  time.  To  this  condition  he 
finally  submitted.  On  leaving  his  congregation  in  Limerick,  he  was  not 
allowed  to  preach  a  farewell  sermon  to  them ;  but  he  subsequently  addressed 
them  through  the  press  in  a  long  letter,  which  is  full  of  the  most  pathetic 
counsels  and  pungent  appeals. 

Mr.  Baily  came  to  New  England,  probably  in  the  year  1684,  accom- 
panied by  a  younger  brother,  Thomas,  who  was  also  in  the  ministry.  His 
first  residence,  after  his  arrival  here,  was  at  Boston.  In  August,  1685,  the 
church  at  Watertown,  then  vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Sherman,  began  to 
treat  with  the  elder  Mr.  Baily  on  the  subject  of  a  settlement  among  them. 
In  August  of  the  next  year,  they  gave  him  a  formal  call,  and  on  the  6th 
of  October  following,  he  was  constituted  their  pastor.  On  this  occasion  he 
preached  the  sermon  himself,  from  II.  Cor.  ii.  16,  compared  with  II.  Cor. 
XII.  9.  »The  ceremony  was  performed  without  the  laying  on  of  hands, — 
'*  a  circumstance,"  says  Dr.  Francis,  "which  intimates  that  Mr.  Baily 
regarded  his  previous  ordination  in  England  as  valid,  and  therefore  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  have  the  token  of  consecration  to  the  sacred  office 
renewed."  It  is  probably  in  reference  to  the  same  circumstance  that  Judge 
Sewall  makes  the  following  record  in  his  journal : — "  October  6.  Mr.  Baily 
ordained  at  Watertown.  Mr.  Baily  not  ordained  as  Congregational  men 
are. 

Within  a  month  from  the  time  that  Mr.  Baily  assumed  his  pastoral 
charge,  measures  were  taken  to  procure  his  brother  to  be  his  assistant ;  it 
being  declared,  **  with  a  very  full  vote,  that  the  town  did  earnestly  desire 
that  they  might  enjoy  Mr.  Baily  the  younger  to  be  helpful  to  liis  brother  in 
the  ministry."  Mr.  Thomas  Baily  accepted  their  invitation  ;  but  did  not 
remove  to  Watertown  till  November,  1687 ;  though  it  is  not  improbable 
that  he  acted  as  his  brother's  assistant,  while  he  resided  in  Boston.  He 
had  but  a  brief  ministry,  as  he  died  January  31,  1689,  aged  thirty-five. 
An  humble  monument  m  the  old  burying  ground  at  Watertown  designates 
the  spot  where  his  ashes  repose.  His  brother  John,  in  his  diary,  says  of 
him, — **  He  died  well,  which  is  a  great  word, — so  sweetly  as  1  never  saw 
the  like  before." 

The  next  year  after  the  death  of  Thomas  Baily,  (1690,)  the  town  voted 
to  request  Mr.  Henry  Gibbs*  to  occupy  the  place  which  he  had  held  as 
assistant  to  his  brother.  The  style  of  their  application  to  Mr.  Gibbs  would 
seem  to  import  that  the  labours  of  the  elder  Mr.  Baily  had  been  frequent- 
ly interrupted  by  ill  health  or  some  other  cause,  and  the  town  consequently 
left  unsupplied  with  ministerial  services.  Mr.  Gibbs  accepted  the  invita- 
tion, and  his  salary  as  an  assistant  pastor  commenced  in  November  follow- 
ing. It  was  not  long,  however,  that  the  two  laboured  together  ;  for  in 
1692,  Mr.  Baily  left  Watertown  and  returned  to  Boston.  The  reasons  of 
his  removal  are  not  known  ;  but  disease  and  mental  depression  would  appear 

•Henry  Gibbs  wm  bom  at  Boston,  Oct.  6,  1668;  was  jrradaate<l  at  Harvard  College,  1686; 
was  ordained  at  Watertown,  Oct.  6,  1697;  was  married  to  Mary,  daughter  of  William  and  Eliza- 
beth Greenoneh ;  and  died  Oct.  21,  1723.  He  was  the  son  of  Robert  and  Klizjvbeth  (Sheafe) 
Ciibbt;  grandson  of  Sir  Henry  Gibbs;  great  grandson  of  Sir  Ralph  Gibbs;  and  great-great 
grandson  of  Robert  Gibbs,  Gent,  of  Honington,  Warwickshire,  England.  He  published  an 
Artillery  Eleotion  Sermon,  1704. 
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to  hftTe  fermed  a  part  of  them.     He  left  in  his  book  of  records  the  follow- 
ing singalar  notice  of  the  last  Sunday  he  preached  in  Watcrtown  : — 

'*  I  did  particularly  bid  farewell  to  my  house,  <i]<l  walks,  all  the  throe  parts  of  the 
town,  my  assistant  Gibbs,  the  schoolmaster,  deacons,  Aolectmen,  military  i>ersoiis, 
two  constables,  the  burying  jtlace,  my  servant  that  livi-d  v/ith  me  formerly,  this  old 
church,  the  three  or  four  meetings  in  the  town,  this  ni'ighboiirlioi.Kl  of  mine,  saints  but 
Hinncrs  also,  old  but  young  also,  all  tny  children  which  grit>ved  me  most,  friends  and 
Ans«,  tho  sweet  singers  of  Israel,  all  widows  and  fatherless  families,  all  moralized  pcr- 
M>ns,  all  that  heard  mo  not  now,  the  pulpit,  pew-seats  and  galleries,  (the  cushion  1 
left  as  a  token  of  my  low,)  all  my  administrations,  him  that  digs  the  graves,  ueigh- 
boiiring  towns  and  churches." 

In  July,  1693,  the  First  church  in  Uoston  invited  Mr.  Baily  to  join  his 
labours  with  those  of  Mr.  Allen,  their  pastor,  in  teaching  the  congregation. 
This  does  not  appear  to  have  been  from  uny  necessity,  as  Mr.  Allen  was 
then  not  more  than  sixty  years  of  age,  but  from  a  desire  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  mhiist rations  of  an  able  and  good  man,  and  perhaps  also  from  feel- 
ings of  charity  towards  one  who  had  fled  before  the  hand  of  persecution 
from  his  native  country.  Here  he  continued  till  the  close  of  life.  For 
three  months  before  his  death,  he  suffered  greatly  from  the  gout  and  a  com- 
plication of  other  maladies.  During  this  period,  he  read  frequently,  and 
with  the  deepest  interest,  the  prophetic  account  of  the  sufferings  of  our 
Lord,  contained  in  the  fifty-third  chapter  of  Isaiah.  When  the  surviving 
members  of  his  flock,  who  accompanied  him  to  New  England,  visited  him, 
his  usual  address  to  them  was, — **  I  charge  you  that  I  find  you  uU  safe  at 
last.**  In  the  early  part  of  his  last  illness,  his  mind  was  sometimes  far 
from  being  at  rest ;  but  he  was  accustonjcd  to  say  even  then, — **  The  Master 
hath  done  all  things  well."  At  length  he  attained  a  perfect  confidence  that 
he  was  on  the  borders  of  the  world  of  glory.  When  he  saw  his  friends 
weeping  around  him  in  the  pro.Hpcct  of  his  immediate  departure,  he  rebuked 
them  by  saying, — **  Away  with  your  idols  ;  away  with  your  idols.'*  Just 
before  his  last  illneas,  he  wrote  in  his  diary, — **  I  was  affected  with  what  I 
read  of  Mr.  Shewel  of  Coventry,  who  died  in  the  pulpit.  Lord  let  me  not 
die  meanly;  but  in  dying,  bring  much  glory  to  thee."  And  this  recorded 
prayer  was  remarkably  answered.  Just  before  he  breathed  his  last,  it 
seemed  as  if  he  had  some  such  views  as  the  first  Christian  martyr  had  of 
the  glory  of  his  enthroned  Saviour.  He  strove  to  speak  to  his  wife;  and  at 
length  exclaimed, — "Oh  what  shall  I  say?  He  is  altogether  lovely.*' 
And  to  another  relative, — **  Oh  all  our  praises  of  Him  are  poor  low  things!*' 
He  then  added, — **  His  glorious  angels  are  come  for  me."  Upon  this,  he 
closed  his  ej'cs,  and  never  opened  them  again.  He  died  on  Sunday,  Decem- 
ber 12,  1697,  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  Previous  to  the  com- 
mencement of  his  illness,  he  had  had  a  presentiment  that  his  work  was 
uearly  finished,  and  had  begun  to  write  a  sermon  on  the  text, — "  Into  thy 
hands  I  commit  my  spirit."  He  never  lived  to  preach  or  to  finish  the  dis- 
course ;  but  Cotton  Mather  used  the  same  text  in  preaching  his  funeral 
sermon.  He  was  buried,  according  to  Dr.  Eliot,  **  in  tho  common  burial 
place,  near  the  Old  Alms  House  ;  and  around  the  spot  lie  many  of  his 
deaoendants.  According  to  a  record  made  by  Mr.  Daniel  Fairfield  of  Brain- 
tree,  and  quoted  by  Dr.  Francis  in  his  History  of  Watcrtown,  he  *'  was 
honourably  interred  in  the  tomb  of  Mr.  Thomas  Dcanc." 

In  the  year  1689,  there  was  printed  in  Boston  a  volume  consisting  of 
■ketches  of  some  of  Mr.  Baily*8  discourses,  entitled, — **  Man*s  chief  end 
to   glorify  God,  or  somo  brief  sermon  notes  on  I.  Cor.  x.  31.**     In  tho 
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same  volame  was  included  the  address  before  referred  to, — "  to  his  lovuig 
and  dearly  beloved  Christian  friends  in  and  aboat  Limerick.'*  There  is  a 
prefatory  address  to  the  reader  from  some  unknown  hand,  stating  that  in 
publishing  these  pieces,  Mr.  Baily  was  **  purely  passive,  utterly  refusing  " 
(whether  out  of  melancholy,  modesty  or  bodily  infirmity,  the  writer  does 
not  say,)  *' to  be  any  otherwise  concerned  than  barely  to  allow  of  their 
publication."  In  1692,  Mr.  Baily  preached  the  Artillery  Election  Sermon ; 
but  it  appears  not  to  have  been  published. 

Of  Mr.  Baily*s  posterity  a  considerable  number  arc  now  living.  In  1808, 
there  were  two  grandchildren,  three  great  grandchildren,  and  several  of  the 
fifth  generation.  These  were  in  the  female  line  and  bore  the  name  of  Willis 
or  Belknap. 

The  following  account  of  Mr.  Baily 's  character  is  from  Cotton  Mather's 
dbcourse  occasioned  by  his  death : — 

"  Mr.  Baily  was'a  man  of  eminent  holiness,  whose  life  has  been  a  practical  comment 
upon  his  doctrine.  He  was  remarkable  for  watchfulness  over  his  words  as  well  as  his 
actions,  and  discovered  great  uneasiness  if  at  anv  time  he  had  spoken  unadvisedly. 
He  had  so  tender  a  conscience  that  he  often  expressed  great  concern  in  his  diary  if  he 
had  given  in  to  any  little  indulgence,  which  most  others  would  have  thought  perfectly 
innocent,  lest  he  should  have  grieved  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  was  his  desire  (as  he  express- 
ed it)  ''to  get  three  things, — patience  under  the  calamities  of  life;  impatience  under 
the  (moral)  infirmities  of  life;  and  earnest  longings  for  the  next  life.''  When  some 
kind  presents  were  made  him,  he  wrote, — "I  have  my  wages  quickly:  O  that  Crod 
may  not  put  me  off  with  a  reward  here !"  When  he  parted  with  the  greatest 
enjoyment  he  had  in  the  world,  he  thus  wrote  upon  the  occasion: — ''If  I  can  but 
exchange  outward  comforts  for  inward  graces,  it  is  well  enough.  O  for  a  heart  to  glo- 
rify God  in  the  fire  I"  He  took  much  notice  of  what  he  had  heard  in  the  sermons  of 
other  ministers,  and  his  papers  abound  with  remarks  upon  them,  which  showed  that 
he  was  as  desirous  to  get  good  by  their  labours  as  to  do  good  by  his  own.  But  our 
limits  do  not  admit  of  half  the  useful  extracts  that  might  be  made  respecting  his  holy 
habits:  Let  it  suffice  to  give  the  reader  a  few  passages  respecting  his  ministerial  char- 
acter. 

"  As  from  a  child  he  had  been  full  of  solicitous  care  about  his  own  soul,  when  ho 
became  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  he  insisted  on  nothing  so  much  as  the  care  that  ail 
men  should  have  about  the  conversion  of  their  souls  to  God,  and  the  sincerity  of  their 
hearts  before  Him.  There  were  many  great  points  of  our  Christian  faith  which  he 
treated  with  shorter  touclu'S,  because  his  thoughts  were  continually  swallowed  up  with 
the  vast  concern  of  not  being  deceived  about  the  marks  of  a  regenerate  and. sanctified 
soul,  and  the  hope  of  being  found  in  Christ  at  a  dying  hour.  Those  two  words,  a  toiU 
and  eternity  were  great  words  with  him,  and  his  very  soul  was  habitually  under  the 
awe  of  them.  Hence  the  spirit  of  his  preaching  lay  in  the  points  of  turning  from  sin 
to  God  in  Christ,  the  trial  of  our  doing  it,  the  peril  of  our  not  doing  it,  and  the  dan- 
ger of  procra.stination  in  this  grand  concern." 
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JAMES  PIERPONT* 

1684—1714. 

James  PlSBPONTt  was  the  grandson  of  James  Pierpont,  a  younger  branch 
of  a  very  distinguished  family  in  England  who  came  to  this  country  at  an 
early  period  and  died  at  Ipswich,  leaving  two  sons.  He  was  the  son  of  John 
Pierpont  of  Boxbury,  who  was  a  Representative  to  the  General  Court  in 
1672,  and  died  on  the  80th  of  December,  1G90.  He  was  born  at  Kox- 
bury  in  1661,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1681. 

In  1684,  the  church  at  New  Haven,  after  having  made  an  unsuccessful 
application  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Moody  of  Portsmouth  to  become  their  pastor, 
invited  Mr.  James  Pierpont,  who  was  highly  recommended  to  them  by  some 
of  the  ministers  in  Boston  to  preach  to  them  as  a  candidate  for  settlement. 
Hia  services  proved  highly  acceptable,  and  in  due  time  the  preliminaries  for 
hia  settlement  were  arranged ;  and,  as  the  church  had  had  a  protracted  sea- 
son of  division  and  difficulty,  it  was  no  small  recommendation  of  the  new 
minister  that  he  was  reputed  to  be  eminently  a  man  of  peace.  He  was  duly 
sot  apatt  to  the  pastoral  office  on  the  2d  of  July,  1685,  after  he  had  served 
the  people,  as  a  candidate,  about  eleven  months. 

Mr.  Pierpont*s  introduction  to  his  pastoral  charge  seems  to  have  been 
almost  immediately  followed  by  a  considerable  increase  of  the  number  of 
attendants  on  public  worship ;  insomuch  that  larger  accommodations  were 
found  to  be  necessary.    -They  at  first  filled  up  some  vacant  places  with  seats, 
and  subsequently  brought  forward  the  galleries,  so  as  to  allow  an  additional 
seat  in  front  of  each ;  but  it  was  not  till  after  about  a  dozen  years  that  they 
prooeeded  to  enlarge  the  church  itself.     From   1677,  when  the  support  of 
the  ministry  was  transferred  from  the  church  to  the  town,  it  had  been  cus- 
tomary to  impose  a  tax  of  one,  two  or  three  pence  in  the  pound,  the  avails 
of  which,  whether  more  or  less,  were  appropriated  to  the  minister  or  minis- 
ters for  the  time  being.     But,  in  1697,  a  regular  salary  was  proposed ;  and 
the  town  voted  '*  to  pay  the  Rev.  Mr.  James  Pierpont  annually,  while  he 
shall  preach  the  word  of  God  to  us,  the  sum  of  £120,  in  grain  and  flesh,*' 
at  fixed  prices  ;  **al80  to  supply  him  with  firewood  annually."     This  vote 
being  communicated  to  Mr.  Pierpont,  he  signified  his  approval  of  it,  ^'  until 
the  providence  of  God  should  bring  his  family  into  such  circumstances,  as 
that  the  salary  would  not  support  him  in  labouring  at  the  altar."     *'  I  accept 
it,"  he  said,  **the  more  willingly,  because  I  understand  the  oficring  is  made 
with  a  general  cheerfulness,  wherein  God  Himself  is  well  pleased,  provided 
that  due  care  be  taken  that  this  offering  be  brouc^ht  into  the  house  of  God 
without  lameness,  or  reflections  on  the  ministry,  in  the  respective  years." 

One  of  the  first  persons  received  to  the  full  communion  of  the  church  by 
Mr.  Pierpont,  was  an  aged  man  who  passed  under  the  name  of  James 
Davids.  There  was  always  something  mysterious  about  his  character  and 
history ;  but  it  was  ascertained,  after  his  death,  that  he  was  no  less  a  per- 
sonage than  John  Dixwell,  one  of  King  Charles'  judges.  Indeed  he  had 
been  recognised  by  one  individual  (a  Mr.  Jones)  who,  in  early  life  had  often 

•DwigbViLifoof  Bdwardi.— Baoon*!  nisi.  Diso. 

t  Tht  orij^nftlorthognphy  of  the  dmho  wm  Pibrbbport. 
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seen  him  in  London  and  Westminster;  but  ho  faithfully  kept  the  secret 
until  the  time  came  when  no  evil  could  result  from  divulging  it. 

In  the  year  1698,  Mr.  Pierpont  was  one  of  three  ministers  who  concert- 
ed the  plan  of  founding  a  College — a  plan  which  took  effect  in  the  establish- 
ment of  Yale  College  in  1700.  As  one  of  the  original  Trustees  of  the 
institution,  he  was  exceedingly  active ;  and  it  was  through  his  influence,  in 
no  small  degree,  that  the  distinguished  individual  from  whom  it  received  its 
name,  was  induced  to  make  it  the  object  of  his  liberal  benefactions.* 

Of  the  famous  Synod  held  at  Say  brook  in  1708,  for  the  purpose  of  form- 
ing a  system  that  should  better  secure  the  ends  of  Church  discipline  and  the 
benefits  of  communion  among  the  churches,  Mr.  Pierpont  was  a  prominent 
member.  The  "Articles"  which  were  adopted  as  the  Result  of  the  Synod, 
and  which  constitute  the  well  known  **  Say  brook  Platform,**  are  said  to  have 
been  drawn  up  by  him. 

Mr.  Pierpont  died  in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness,  on  the  14th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1714,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five.  His  grave  is  covered  by  the  church  edi- 
fice belonging  to  the  first  parish  in  New  Haven. 

On  the  27th  of  October,  1691,  Mr.  Pierpont  was  married  to  Abigail 
Davenport,  a  grand-daughter  of  his  predecessor  in  the  pastoral  office.  On 
the  3d  of  February  following,  she  was  taken  from  him  by  death.  The  tra- 
dition is,  that  she  died  of  a  consumption  which  originated  in  a  cold  she  took 
the  Sabbath  after  her  marriage,  from  going  to  meeting,  as  the  custom  then 
was,  in  her  bridal  dress.  A  little  more  than  two  years  afterwards,  (May  30, 
1694,)  Mr.  Pierpont  was  married  at  Hartford  to  Sarah  Haynes,  a  grand- 
daughter of  Governor  Haynes.  She  died  on  the  7th  of  October,  1696, 
leaving  one  daughter,  who  bore  the  name  of  his  first  wife.  On  the  26th  of 
July,  1698,  he  was  married  to  Mary  Hooker,  a  grand-daughter  of  Thomas 
Hooker,  the  first  pastor  in  Hartford.  This  lady  lived  till  November,  1740, 
and  was  the  mother  of  several  children,  one  of  whom  became  the  wife  of 
Jonathan  Edwards. 

The  only  publication  of  Mr.  Pierpont  was  a  sermon  preached  at  Boston, 
in  Cotton  Mather*s  pulpit,  in  1712,  entitled  **  Sundry  false  hopes  of  Heaven 
discovered  and  decryed.**  Mather  introduces  the  sermon  with  a  short  pre- 
face, in  which  he  says  of  the  author.  **  He  has  been  a  rich  blessing  to  the 
Church  of  God.'*  New  Haven  values  him, — all  Connecticut  honours  him, 
— they  have  cause  to  do  it.** 

Dr.  Bacon  writes  thus  concerning  him :  — 

*'  That  we  are  not  able  to  form  so  lively  an  idea  of  him  as  of  Davenport,  is  partly 
because  his  life  was  shorter,  and  was  less  involved  in  scenes  of  conflict,  and  partly,  no 
doubt,  because  his  nature  and  the  early  discipline  of  Divine  Providence  had  less  fitted 
him  to  make  liimself  conspicuous  by  the  originality  and  energy  of  his  character,  and 
to  leave  his  image  stamped  with  ineffaceable  distinctness  on  tlie  records  of  his  times. 

**  In  the  pulpit  Mr.  Pierpont  was  distinguished  among  his  contemporaries.  Hisper- 
Bopal  appearance  was  altogether  prepossessing.  He  was  eminent  in  the  gift  of  prayer. 
His  doctrine  was  sound  and  discriminating,  and  his  style  was  clear,  lively  and  impres- 
sive, without  any  tiling  of  the  affected  quaintncss  which  characterized  some  of  the 
most  eminent  men  of  that  day." 

^  *  Dwight,  in  his  Life  of  Edwards,  states  tbat  Mr.  Pierpont  read  lectares  to  the  students  in  Tale 
College,  M  profesMr  of  Moral  Philosophy.  This,  however,  Dr.  Bacon  considers  doabtfol,  as  the 
College  WM  not  removed  from  Saybrook  till  after  Mr.  Pierpont's  death. 
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WILLIAM  WILLIAMS  * 

1685—1741. 

William  Williams  was  bom  at  Newtown,  Massachusetts,  February 
2,  1665.  He  was  the  son  of  Isaac  and  Martha  (Peck)  Williams,  and  the 
grandson  of  Robert  Williams  of  Iloxbury, — the  first  of  the  name  of  Wil- 
Uanui  who  settled  in  this  country.  His  father  was  a  man  of  some  consider- 
ation in  civil  lifo^  having,  for  five  or  six  years,  represented  the  town  in 
which  ho  lived,  in  the  General  Court.  He  appears  also  to  have  commanded 
m  military  company. 

Ho  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  in  1683, — his  class  consisting 
of  only  three  persons  ;  one  of  whom  was  his  cousin, — afterwards  the  Rev. 
John  Williams  of  Decrfield,  memorable  for  being  taken  captive  by  the 
Indians. 

In  the  year  1685,  he  was  settled  over  the  churcli  in  Hatfield,  as  succes- 
sor to  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Chauncy.  Here  he  continued  labouring  with 
great  seal,  and  exerting  a  wide  influence,  till  death  put  a  period  to  both  his 
ministry  and  his  life. 

Not  long  after  his  settlement  at  Hatfield,  he  was  married  to  Eliza, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Seaborn  Cotton  of  Hampton,  New  Hampshire.  By 
thb  marriage  he  had  three  children  : — namely,  William,  who  was  for  many 
years  minister  at  Weston,  Mass.;  Elisha,  who  was  Rector  of  Yale  Col- 
lege ;  and  a  daughter,  who  was  married  to  Edward  Partridge.  He  con- 
tracted a  second  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Solomon  Stoddard 
of  Northampton,  and  by  her  had  five  children  : — namely,  Solowon,  after- 
wards the  Rev.  Dr.  Williams  of  Lebanon,  Conn.  ;  Israel,  distinguished  in 
civil  life,  and  an  officer  of  note  in  the  French  and  Indian  wars  ;  and  three 
daughters,  one  of  whom  wa.s  married  to  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Ashleyt  of 
Deerfield,  Mass. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Williams*  publications ; — A  Sermon  at  the 
ordination  of  Stephen  Williams,  Long  Meadow,  1716.  The  great  Salva- 
tion explained  in  several  Sermons,  1717.  Massachusetts  Election  Sermon, 
1719.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Warhara  Williams,  Waltham,  1723. 
A  Sermon  at  thb  ordination  of  Nchennali  Bull,  Westfiold,  1726,  [who  was  a 
native  of  Long  Island  ;  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1723 ;  and  died  in 
1740.]  Convention  Sermon,  1726.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Rev. 
Solomon  Stoddard,  1729.  The  duty  and  interest  of  a  Christian  people  to 
be  steadfast.     Directions  to  obtain  a  true  conversion,  1736. 

Mr.  Williams  died,  after  a  short  illness,  August  29, 1741,  in  the  seventy- 
sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  fifty-sixth  of  his  ministry.     His  second  wife 

•  Edwards'  Fun.  8enn.— AHen's  Biog.  Diet.— Farmer's  Gen.   Reg.— Iliat.   of  the  Williamii 
r*i»ily. 
t  Jo!fATHA!f  AsiiLRT  was  a  native  of  Westficld,   Mass.;   was  (pmduated  at  Yale  College  in 


aad  died  in  1778.1  A  .^ermon  on  the  great  duty  of  charity,  1742;  A  Sermon  at  the  ordinaUon 
of  SMDuel  Kendall  at  New  Salem.  1742,  [who  was  a  native  of  Wobtirn;  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
GdHego  in  1731 ;  and  died  January  31,  1792,  aged  eighty-fonr.]  A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  William 
Oooper  in  answer  to  his  ohjeotions  to  Mr.  Ashley's  sermon,  1743 ;  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the 
Rmr.  Benjamin  Dooliitle  Twbo  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  17IG;  was  ordained  at  North - 
Md,  Mui.>  in  1718;  anddied  Jan.  9,  1748,  aged  fifty-four.]    Two  Sermons  at  Decrfield.,  1763. 
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surviyed  him.  His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Jonathan 
Edwards,  from  Matthew  xiv.  12 ;  and  was  publbhed. 

The  following  extract  from  Mr.  Edwards*  sermon,  contains  the  most 
extended  view  of  his  character,  that  is  known  to  have  been  furnished  bj 
any  of  his  contemporaries  : — 

■  /'  God  has  now  taken  away  from  you  an  able  and  faithful  minister  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment,— one  that  has  long  been  a  father  to  you  and  a  father  in  our  Israel ;  a  person  of 
uncommon  natural  abilities  and  distinguished  learning,  a  great  divine,  of  very  com- 
prehensive knowledge,  and  of  a  solid,  accurate  judgment.  Judiciousness  and  wisdom 
were  eminently  his  character,  lie  was  one  of  eminent  gifts,  qualifying  him  for  all 
parts  of  the  work  of  the  ministry  j  and  there  appeared  a  savour  of  holiness'in  his  exer- 
cise of  those  gifts,  both  in  public  and  in  private;  so  that  he  improved  them  as  a  ser- 
vant of  Christ  and  a  man  of  God.  lie  was  not  negligent  of  the  talents  which  his  Lord 
had  committed  to  him;  you  need  not  be  told  with  what  constant  diligence  he  improv- 
ed them,  how  studious  at  home,  and  how  laborious  in  his  public  work.  He  ever 
devoted  himself  to  the  work  to  which  he  was  called:  the  ministry  which  he  had  receiv- 
ed of  the  Lord  he  took  heed  to  fulfil,  and  pursued  it  with  a  constant,  and  steadfast, 
even  mind,  through  all  his  difficulties. 

"  You  know  his  manner  of  addressing  lleavenin  his  public  prayers  with  you  and  for 
you;  with  what  sanctity,  humility,  faith  and  fervency,  he  seemed  to  apj)ly  himself  to 
tho  Father  of  Lights,  from  time  to  time,  when  he  stood  in  this  desk,  as  your  mouth  to 
God;  and  interceding  for  you,  pleading  with  God  through  the  grace  and  merits  of  a 
glorious  Mediator.  And  you  know  his  manner  of  applying  himself  to  you,  when  he 
camo  to  you.  from  time  to  time,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

'*  In  his  public  ministry,  he  mainly  insisted  on  the  most  weighty  and  important 
things  of  religion ;  he  was  eminently  an  evangelical  preacher ;  evangelical  subjects 
seemed  to  be  his  delight.  Christ  was  the  great  subject  of  his  preaching;  and  he  much 
insisted  on  those  things  that  did  nearly  concern  the  essence  and  power  of  religion ;  and 
had  a  peculiar  faculty  of  judiciously  and  clearly  handling  the  doctrines  he  insisted  on, 
and  treating  properly  whatever  subject  he  took  in  hand ;  and  of  selecting  the  most 
weighty  arguments  and  motives  to  enforce,  and  set  home  those  things  that  concern 
Christian  experience  and  practice.  His  subjects  were  always  weighty,  and  his  manner 
of  treating  them  peculiarly  happy,  showing  the  strength  and  accuracy  of  his  judg- 
ment, and  ever  breathing  fbrth  the  spirit  of  piety,  and  a  deep  sense  of  the  things  he 
delivered,  on  his  heart.  His  sermons  were  none  of  them  mean,  but  were  all  wise,  solid 
compositions.    His  words  were  none  of  them  vain,  but  all  were  weighty." 

Dr.  Charles  Chauncy,  in  a  letter  to  President  Stiles,  writes  thus : — 

**  I  have  read  all  Mr.  Stoddard's  writings,  but  have  never  been  able  to  see  in  them 
that  strength  of  genius  some  have  attributed  to  him.  Mr.  Williams  of  Hatfield,  his 
son-in-law,  I  believe  to  have  been  the  greater  man.  and  I  am  ready  to  think  greater  than 
any  of  his  own  sons,  though  they  were  all  men  of  more  than  common  understanding." 

William  Williams ,  the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Williams  of  Hatfield,  was  born 
May  11,  1688  ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1705  ;  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  church  in  Weston,  November  2,  1709  ;  and  was  dismissed  by 
a  mutual  council,  October,  24,  1750.  After  his  dismission,  he  remained  in 
the  parish,  and  treated  his  successor,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Woodward,*  with 
uniform  consideration  and  kindness.  He  died  March  6,  1760,  aged  seventy- 
two.  He  published  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  David  Hall,  Sutton, 
1729 ;  at  the  Artillery  Election,  1737  ;  at  the  execution  of  P.  Kennison 
for  burglary,  1738  ;  on  Saving  faith  ;  at  the  Election,  1741 ;  on  the  death 
of  Caleb  Lyman,  1742;  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  1745.  He  was  married 
to  Miss  Stoddard,  daughter  of  the  Kcv.  Solomon  Stoddard  of  Northampton, 
and  the  eldest  sister  of  his  father's  second  wife.  They  had  eight  children — 
three  sons  and  five  daughters.     The  eldest  son,  William,  was  born  in  1713 ; 

*Saxubl  Woodward  was  a  native  of  Newton;  was  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1748;  was 
ordained  at  Weston,  September  25,  1751 ;  and  died  October  6,  1782,  aged  fifty-six.  Ue  publish- 
ed A  Sermon  at  the  oroination  of  tjoeepb  Wheeler,  Harvard,  1759;  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination 
of  John  Marsh,  Wethersfield,  1774;  GommemoraiiTe  Sermon  at  Lexington,  1779;  Sermon  on 
occasion  of  the  death  of  Cyras  Woodward,  1782. 
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one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Pittsfield,  Mass.;  was  a  Colonel  iu  the 
French  war,  a  Judge  of  the  Court  iu  Berkshire  county,  &c.,  &e.  He  died 
Jane,  1788,  aged  seventy-five.  One  of  the  daughters  was  married  to  the 
Bev.  Joseph  Buckmijister  of  Kutland,  Mass.,  the  grandfather  of  the 
the  late  Rev.  Joseph  Stevens  Buckniinster  of  Boston;  anutlier  to  the  liev. 
John  SecconiUc,*  and  a  third  to  Col.  Oliver  Partridge  of  Ilatlield. 

The  other  .two  sons  of  the  Rev.  William  Williams  of  Hatfield,  who  were 
clergymen, — namely,  Dr.  Solomon  AVilliams  of  Lebanon,  and  the  Rev. 
Elisha  Williams,  Rector  of  Yale  College,  will  form,  each  a  distinct  subjeot, 
in  ohronologieal  order. 


-♦♦- 


SAMUEL  LEE.f 

1686— 1G91. 

Samuel  Lee   was  bom  in  the   city  of  London,  in  the  year  1625.     He 
bore  the  name  of  hb  father,  who  was  a  person  of  great  respectability,  and 
he  inherited  from  him  a  large  estate.     Having  been,  for  some  time,  a  pupil 
ai  St.  Paul's  school,    he  was  sent,  in   1640,  to  the  University  of  Oxfonl, 
where  he  remained  {ill  1648,  when  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  M.  A. 
He  was  soon  settled  iu  a   Fellowship  in  Wadham  College ;  and,  in  1656, 
was  appointed  Proctor  of  the  University.     lie  was  at  that  time  a  lectuicr 
in  Oreat  St.  Helen's  church  in  London.     He  was  not  silenced  for  noncon- 
formity, as  he   had  no   preferment  to  lose.     After  the  death  of  the  Rev. 
John  Rowc,  minister  of  a  private  nonconformist  congregation  in  lloiborn, 
(London,)  which  took  place  in  1677,  he  became  associated  with  the  cele- 
brated  Theophilus  Gale,  as  pastor  of  that  church ;  but  he  could  not  have 
retained  his  connection  with  it  long,    as,   in  September,  1670,  we  iind  him 
settled  at  Bignal,  near  Bicester,   in  Oxfordshire.     He  was  afterwards,  for 
some  years,  minister  of  an  Independent  church,  at  Newington  (jreen,  near 
London.     He  was  strongly  advised  to  enter  the  Established  Churcli,  but  he 
had  conscientious  scruples  which  forbade  him  to  entertain  the  idea.     Being 
apprehensive   of  a   still   further  invasion   of  the   rights  of  conscience,  ho 
resolved  to  migrate  to  New  England ;  and   accordingly,  in    the  summer  of 
1686,  he  landed  on  our  shores.     Shortly  after  his  arrival,  he  was  employed 
to  preach  in  the  town   of  Bristol,  Rhode  Island  ;  and,  on  the  organization 
of  a  church  there  in  May,  1687,    he  was   chosen  its  pastor.     His  ministry, 
however,  in   connection  with   that  church,    was  very  brief.     As  he  came 
hither  to  escape  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  so,  after  the  revolution  of  1688,  by 
which  a  different  state  of  things  had  been  brought  about,  he  resolved  to 
return  to  his  native  country.     He  accordingly  set  out  to  return  in  1691 ; 
but  he  was  destined  never  again  to  sot  foot  on  English  ground.     He  was 

*JoiUi  Sbccoxbb  wm  ft  natire  of  Medford;  wu  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1728;  wa« 
lined  miDister  of  Hanrard,  October  10,  1733;  was  dismissed  September  7,  1707;  and  preached 
ij  yaws  after,  at  Halifax,  Nova-Scotia,  where  he  died  in  17U2,  aged  ei};bty-four.  Me  pub- 
ad  A  Sermon,  preached  at  Halifax  on  the  death  of  Abigail,  wife  of  Jonathan  Belcher,  Esq., 

ini. 

tWood't  Athen»  Oxoo.,  II.— Noncon.  Mem.,  I.—Mather's  Mag.,  III.— Acooont  of  the 
origin  of  Biiitol.— AUan'i  Bk«.  Diet. 
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captured  by  a  French  privateer,  and  carried  into  St.  Maloe  in  France, 
where  he  died  about  the  close  of  the  year  1691.  He  was  buried  outside 
of  the  city  as  a  heretic.  There  is  a  tradition  that,  before  he  sailed,  he  told 
his  wife  that  he  had  viewed  a  star  which,  according  *to  the  rules  of  astro- 
logy, presaged  captivity, 

Mr.  Lee  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  day.  There 
was  scarcely  a  department  of  knowledge,  whether  in  literature,  science  or 
art,  into  which  he  had  not  penetrated.  He  devoted  great  attention  at  one 
period  to  the  study  of  astrology  ;  but  he  afterwards  testified  his  disappro- 
bation of  it,  by  burning  a  hundred  books  which  related  to  the  subject.  He 
was  conscientiously  a  nonconformist,  but  was  far  removed  from  every  thing 
like  bigotry.  He  was  a  man  of  enlarged  benevolence,  and  the  poor  were 
very  often  sharers  of  his  bounty.  In  a  manuscript  treatise  on  the  eleventh 
chapter  of  the  Revelation,  he  expressed  his  belief  that  the  period  of  twelve 
hundred  and  sixty  years  would  end  between  1716  and  1736,  and  that  the 
broad  wings  of  the  eagle  mean  the  Eastern  and  Western  empires. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Lee's  publications  : — Chronicon  Ccstrcnse  ; 
an  exact  chronology  of  all  the  Rulers  of  Cheshire  and  Chester  in  Church 
and  State,  from  the  foundation  of  the  city,  1656.  Orbis  Miraculum,  or 
the  temple  of  Solomon  portrayed  by  Scripture  light,  folio,  [printed  at  the 
expense  of  the  University,]  1659.  De  excidio  Anti-Christi,  folio,  1659. 
A  Sermon  on  the  means  to  be  used  for  the  conversion  of  carnal  relations, 
1661.  Contemplations  on  mortality,  1669.  A  Sermon  on  secret  prayer, 
1674.  The  visibility  of  the  true  church,  1675.  the  triumph  of  mercy  in 
the  chariot  of  praise :  a  Discourse  of  secret  and  preventing  mercies,  1677. 
Two  Discourses  on  the  mournful  state  of  the  church,  with  a  prospect  of  her 
dawning  of  glory,  1679.  A  Dissertation  on  the  ancient  and  successive  state 
of  the  Jews,  with  Scripture  evidence  of  their  future  conversion,  and  estab- 
lishment in  their  own  land.  [This  is  printed  with  Fletcher's  Israel  Redux.] 
1679.  The  joy  of  faith,  1689.  Answer  to  many  queries  relative  to 
America,  to  its  natural  productions,  diseases,  &c.,  1690.  The  great  day 
of  judgment:  A  Sermon  preached  before  a  Court  at  Bristol,  1695. 

He  also  wrote  a  Preface  to  John  Rowe's  Immanuel,  with  his  Life.  His 
*'  Triumph  of  Mercy"  was  much  read  in  New  England,  and  an  edition  of 
it  was  printed  in  Boston  in  1718. 

Cotton  Mather  describes  Mr.  Lee's  character  as  follows  : — 

'*  All  that  I  shall  say  is,  that  if  Learning  ever  merited  a  statue,  this  great  man  baa 
as  rich  an  one  due  to  him,  as  can  be  erected;  for  it  must  be  granted  that  hardly  ever  a 
more  universally  learned  person  trod  the  American  strand. 

"Live,  O  rare  Leej  live,  if  not  in  our  works,  yet  in  thine  own;  ten  or  twelve  of 
which  that  have  seen  the  light,  will  immortalize  thee.  But  above  all,  thy  Book  *  De 
Excidio  Anti-Christi'  shall  survive  and  assist  the  funeral  of  the  monster,  whoBC 
nativity  is  therein,  with  such  exquisite  study,  calculated;  and  thy  Book  entitled 
*  Orbis  Miroculum,  or  The  Temple  of  Solomon,'  shall  proclaim  thee'to  be  a  miracle 
fbr  thy  vast  knowledge,  and  a  pillar  in  the  Temple  of  thy  God." 
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CHARLES    MORTON* 

1C8G— 1698. 

Charles  Morton  was  born  ut  Pendavy,  in  the  county  of  Cornwall, 
Kngland,  in  the  year  1G20.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Nicholas 
3Iortou,  who,  after  having  been  ejected  from  one  place  for  his  nonconform- 
ity, in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  became  the  minister  of  St.  Mary 
Overy's,  in  Soutliwark,  where  he  died.  He  descended  from  an  ancient  and 
honourable  family  at  Morton  in  Nottinghamshire,  tlie  seat  of  Thomas  Mor- 
ton, who  was  Secretary  to  King  Edward  the  Third,  in  the  fourteentli  cen- 
tury. Two  of  his  brothers  were  clergymen.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he 
was  sent  by  his  grandfather  to  Wadhani  College,  Oxford,  where  he  distin- 
guished himself  for  his  vigorous  and  successful  application  to  study,  and  at 
the  same  time,  like  his  grandfather,  who  was  a  great  royalist,  showed  him- 
self very  zealous  for  the  ceremonies  of  the  Established  Church.  When  the 
civil  wars  came  on,  he  was  led  to  make  o])servatious  on  the  comparative 
degrees  of  morality  evinced  by  the  two  great  parties,  favourable  to  the  par- 
ty that  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Parliament ;  and  this  led  him  into  a  course 
of  inquiry  that  resulted  in  his  becoming  a  Puritan.  While  he  was  a  Fel- 
low of  the  College,  he  was  much  distinguished  as  a  scliolar,  and  particular- 
ly in  the  department  of  mathematics.  After  leaving  College,  he  became 
the  minister  of  Blisland, — the  place  from  which  his  father  had  been  previous- 
ly ejected  for  nonconformity ;  and  here  he  lived  as  a  conformist  several 
years.  After  being  ejected  from  this  living  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity  in 
1662,  he  retired  to  the  parish  of  St.  Ives,  where  he  lived  in  a  small  house 
of  his  own,  and  preached  privately  to  a  few  people  in  a  neighbouring  village. 
Here  he  continued  till  the  great  fire  in  London,  which  occasioned  him  a 
heavy  loss,  and,  in  consequence  of  which,  he  removed  to  the  city  with  a 
Ticw  to  superintend  the  management  of  his  concerns.  Through  the  influ- 
ence of  some  of  his  friends,  he  was  induced  now  to  engage  in  the  business  of 
teaching  youth,  for  wliich  ho  jjosscsscd  extraordinary  qualifications.  With 
this  view  he  settled  at  Newington  Green,  where  he  educated  a  large  num- 
ber of  young  men,  many  of  whom  were  afterwards  distinguished  in  both 
Church  and  State.  He  was  not  only  a  highly  accomplished  scholar,  but  he 
had  a  remarkable  facility  at  communicating  knowledge,  and  rendered  him- 
self a  great  favourite  with  his  pupils  by  his  winning  and  agreeable  manners. 
His  object  in  establishing  this  school,  was  to  supply,  in  some  measure,  to 
dissenters,  the  privileges  of  the  National  Universities,  from  which  they 
were  excluded  ;  and,  with  a  view  to  this,  he  not  only  carried  his  pupils 
through  the  ordinary  literary  and  scientific  course,  but  also  gave  lectures 
to  those  who  were  preparing  for  professional  life. 

Mr.  Morton  continued  at  Newington  Green,  engaged  in  the  business  of 
instruction,  twenty  years.  But  at  length,  in  consequence  of  being  subject- 
ed to  repeated  and  embarrassing  processes  from  the  Bishops'  Courts,  ho 
found  himself  obliged  to  relinquish  this  employment.  And,  as  the  aspect  of 
public  affairs  in  England,  at  that  time,  promised  little  either  for  liis  comfort 
or  usefulness,  he  quickly  came  to  the  resolution  of  casting  in  his  lot  with 
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the  adventurers  to  Now  England.  It  had  been  intimated  to  him  that  if  he 
were  to  remove  hither,  he  might  probably  succeed  to  the  Presidency  of 
Harvard  College ;  and  this  in  supposed  to  have  had  some  influence  in  induc- 
ing him  to  emigrate.  Bnt  when  he  arrived,  the  political  condition  of  the 
country  was  so  much  changed,  in  consequence  of  the  arbitrary  courso  pur- 
sued by  James  the  Second,  that  it  was  thought  at  least  inexpedient  to  place 
at  the  head  of  the  College  one  so  obnoxious  to  the  government  as  Mr.  Mor- 
ton. The  office  of  Vice  President,  however,  was  created  for  him  ;  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  he  would  have  been  chosen  President,  if  his  life  had 
been  prolonged.  He  read  lectures  on  Philosophy  at  his  own  house,  which 
were  attended  not  only  by  several  young  men  who  followed  him  to  this 
country  for  the  benefit  of  his  instruction,  but  also  by  a  number  of  students 
from  the  College.  This,  however,  gave  offence  to  the  Corporation,  which 
led  him,  after  a  short  time,  to  discontinue  it.  * 

Mr.  Morton  arrived  in  this  country  in  July,  1686,  and  on  the  5th  of 
November  following,  was  solemnly  inducted  into  the  pastoral  office  at 
Charlestown.  The  ceremony  of  the  imposition  of  hands,  which  had  been 
observed  until  this  time,  was  now  dispensed  with,  at  Mr.  Morton's  own 
request ;  though  some  of  the  ministers  present  seem  not  to  have  readily 
fallen  in  with  the  omission.  Mr.  Morton  preached  on  the  occasion,  from 
Romans  i.  16  ;  and  in  his  sermon  alluded  very  pithily  to  the  5th  of  Novem- 
ber, the  day  of  his  ordination,  which  was  the  anniversary  of  Thanksgiving 
in  England  for  deliverance  from  the  Gunpowder  Treason. 

Mr.  Morton  was  about  sixty  years  of  age,  when  he  was  settled  as  minister  of 
Charlestown ;  and  he  continued  in  the  active  discharge  of  his  duties  there 
about  ten  years.  In  1694,  after  his  vigour  had  begun  manifestly  to  abate, 
an  eflfort  was  made  to  procure  Mr.  Ebenezer  Pemberton,  then  a  recent  grad- 
uate at  Cambridge,  to  be  his  colleague  ;  but  Mr.  P.  declined  the  proposal 
from  a  wish  to  remain  longer  at  the  College  ;  and  a  second  niovenient  seems 
to  have  been  made  in  reference  to  the  same  object,  but  without  any  better 
success.  After  this,  in  May,  1697,  a  call  was  made  to  Mr.  Simon  Brad- 
street  ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  declined  at  that  time,  though  he  subse- 
quently became  the  pastor  of  the  church.  Mr.  Morton,  therefore,  remained 
without  a  colleague  to  the  close  of  life.  During  his  last  year  his  health 
was  in  a  very  precarious  state.  Judge  Sc wallas  last  interview  with  him  was 
on  the  8th  of  April,  and  he  afterwards  made  the  following  record  of  it : — 

"I  was  told  he  was  asleep;  but  went  in,  and  when  I  drew  nigh  his  bedside,  he 
earnestly  stretched  out  his  flaming  hand  to  me,  and  strove  to  speak,  but  could  not.  I 
think  the  first  I  heard  him  say  was,  *  I  Sir.'  I  asked  him  how  he  did  in  such  long 
illness.  He  at  first  said, — '  That  which  can't  be  cured  must  be  endured;'  but  seemed 
presently  after  to  correct  himself  and  say, — *  I  desire  particularly  to  submit  to  the 
hand  of  God.'  A  while  after  I  said, — *  You  cannot  speak  to  me,  but  you  can  speak  to 
God,  which  is  a  thousand  times  better.  1  pray  tliat  (Jod  would  help  you  to  speak  to 
Uim,  and  that  lie  would  graciously  hear  you  when  you  do  speak.'  lie  seemed  to  lie 
still  in  a  listening  posture,  and  made  a  little  pause  and  said, — *  Excellent  things  !  if  1 
could  receive  them  and  live  up  to  them  !'  Before  this,  he  said  sonietliing  about  his 
man  Tiler, — that  he  heard  he  was  become  a  new  man.  When  I  took  leave  he  said,  '  I 
wish  you  well,  and  all  your  family.'  I  told  him  1  doubted  not  but  that  I  should  fare 
the  better  for  I)  is  blessing." 

Mr.  Morton  died  on  the  11th  of  April,  1698,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one. 
His  funeral  took  place  on  the  14th ;  and  was  attended  by  the  principal 
members  of  the  Court,  the  officers  of  the  College,  (of  which  he  was  Vice 
President,)  and  the  students  who  preceded  the  hearse  and  led  the  proces- 
sion.    He  left  a  legacy  of  fifty  pounds  to  the  President  and  Fellows  of 
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Hanrard  College,  for  the  benefit  of  the  College,  and  left  it  to  the  discre- 
tion of  his  executor  to  dispose  of  **all  bis  philosophical  writiii(^}<,  8crinoii 
notes,  pamphlets,  mathematical  instruments,  and  other  rarities.'* 

He  published  the  following  works  : — The  Little  Peace  Maker.  Foolish 
Pride,  the  Make-Bait,  1G74.  A  Discourse  on  improving  the  county  of 
Cornwall,  (a  part  of  which,  on  sea  sand  for  manure,  is  printed  in  the  Phi- 
oaophieai  Transactions  for  April,  1675.)  The  way  of  good  men  for  wise 
men  to  walk  in,  1681.  The  gaming  humour  considered  and  reproved,  16S4. 
Debts  discharged ;  with  some  meditations  in  metre,  1684.  8cason  Hirds : 
an  inquiry  into  the  sense  of  Jeremiah  viii.  7.  McditatiouH  on  the  Hist- 
ory of  the  first  fourteen  chapters  of  Exodus,  &c.  Tlie  Hpirit  of  man  :  Medi- 
tations on  I.  Thess.  v.  '2'6,  Of  common  places,  or  memorial  books.  Con- 
siiderations  on  the  new  river.  Letter  to  a  friend  to  prove  money  not  so 
Dooeasary  as  imagined.  The  Ark,  its  loss  and  recovery.  Mu»t  of  those 
works  are  brief,  as  he  was  a  great  enemy  to  large  volumes,  and  used  often 
Id  say, — *'  A  great  book  is  a  great  evil.'*  Two  of  his  manuscri])ts  are  still  pre- 
served in  this  country;  one,  entitled  '* Compendium  physical  ex  authoribus 
eztractum,"  in  the  American  Antiquarian  Society's  Library  ;  the  other, 
entitled  "  A  complete  system  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  general  and  special/* 
in  the  Library  of  Bowdoin  College. 

Dr.  Calamy  says  of  Mr.  Morton, — 

"  He  was  of  a  healthy  constitution,  of  a  sweet  natural  tcm{)cr,  and  of  a  generous 
pablic  spirit;  an  indcfutigabhi  friend;  a  ])ioua,  learned,  ingenious,  useful  man; 
beloved  and  valued  by  all  who  knew  him." 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Journal  of  John  Dunton,  a  man 
who  had  some  celebrity  in  hb  day,  who  came  to  Boston  shortly  after  Mr. 
Morton's  arrival  in  the  country  : — 

**  Upon  ray  coming  to  Boston,  I  heard  that  the  Hcv.  Mr.  Morton,  so  much  celebrat- 
ed in  ISogland  for  his  piety  and  learning,  was  just  arrived  from  England,  and  with 
him  his  kinsman,  Dr.  Morton,  the  physician.  The  news  of  Mr.  Morton's  arrival  was 
received  here  with  extraordinary  joy  by  the  people  in  general ;  and  they  had  reason  for 
it,  for  besides  his  being  a  useAil  man  in  lltting  young  men  for  the  ministry,  he  always 
gBYC  a  mighty  character  of  New  England,  which  occasioned  many  to  tly  to  it  from  the 
peraecutiun  which  was  then  raging  in  London.  *  *  *  1  know  it  would  be  prc^- 
■nmptuuua  in  me  to  draw  Mr.  Morton's  character;  yet,  being  personally  acquainted 
with  him,  I  cannot  but  attempt  something  like  it.  His  conversation  showed  him  a 
gentleman:  he  was  the  very  soul  of  philosophy;  tho  several  manuscripts  he  writ  for 
the  use  of  his  private  academy  sufHciently  sliowed  this.  lie  was  the  repository  of  all 
arts  and  sciences,  and  of  the  graces  too.  His  discourses  were  not  stale  and  studied, 
but  always  new  and  occasional ;  for  whatever  subject  was  at  any  time  started,  he  had 
itni  some  pleasant  and  pert  story  for  it.  His  sermons  were  high,  but  not  soaring; 
practical,  but  not  low;  his  memory  was  vast  as  his  knowledge,  yet  (so  great  was  hit 
hamility )  he  knew  it  tho  least  of  any  man :  he  was  as  free  from  pride  as  ignorance, 
and  if  we  ipay  judge  of  a  man's  religion  by  his  charity,  (and  can  we  go  by  a  surer 
role  ?)  he  was  a  sincere  Christian." 
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JOHN  WILLIAMS  * 

1686—1729. 

John  Williams  was  the  grandson  of  Robert  Williams,  who  eame  to 
this  country  and  settled  in  Roxbory,  about  the  year  16B8.  He  was  the  son 
of  Samuel  Williams,  eldest  son  of  Robert,  who  was  a  man  of  considerable 
repute,  and  held  the  office  of  Deacon  in  the  church  at  Roxbury  for  many 
years.  His  mother's  maiden  name  was  Theoda  Park.  He  was  born  at 
Roxbury,  December  10,  1644.  Through  the  generosity  of  his  honoured 
and  pious  maternal  grandfather,  Deacon  William  Park,  he  received  a  lib- 
eral education,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1683.  He 
was  preaching  in  Deerfield,  Mass.,  as  early  as  the  spring  of  1686; 
though  his  ordination  did  not  take  place  till  the  17th  of  October,  1688. 
Shortly  after  his  settlement,  he  was  married  to  Eunice,  daughter  of  Eleaiar 
Mather  of  Northampton,  by  whom  he  had  nine  children, — seven  sons  and 
two  daughters. 

At  the  commencement  of  Mr.  Williams'  ministry,  the  country  was  far 
from  being  in  a  state  of  peace  with  the  Indians,  and  Deerfield  was  a  frontier 
settlement,  constantly  exposed  to  their  ferocious  attacks.  In  the  beginning 
of  1704,  information  was  received  from  Col.  Schuyler  of  Albany,  that  the 
enemy  were  meditating  an  attack  upon  Deerfield ;  and  the  government  at 
the  solicitation  of  Mr.  Williams,  ordered  twenty  soldiers  as  a  guard.  On 
the  night  of  the  28th  of  February,  the  watch  patrolled  the  streets  ;  but, 
before  morning,  fell  asleep.  Three  hundred  French  and  Indiaus  from  Can- 
ada, under  the  command  of  Major  Hcrtel  de  Rouville,  who  had  been 
hovering  about  the  town  for  some  time,  took  advantage  of  the  unfaithfulness 
of  the  guard  to  surprise  the  garrison.  A  party  of  Indians  broke  open  Mr. 
Williams'  house,  while  he  was  in  a  profound  sleep ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  wan 
awakened,  he  snatched  his  pistol  from  the  tester,  and  presented  it  to  the 
breast  of  the  foremost  Indian  ;  but,  providentially,  it  missed  fire.  The  sav- 
ages then  seized  and  bound  him,  while  two  of  his  children  and  a  negro 
woman  of  his  family  were  murdered  at  the  threshold  of  the  door.  His  wife 
fuid  all  his  children,  except  his  eldest  son,  with  himself,  were  compelled 
immediately  to  begin  their  march  towards  Canada.  His  wife,  who  had 
scarcely  recovered  from  a  late  confinement,  in  wading  a  small  river  on  the 
second  day,  fell  down  from  exhaustion,  and  was  shortly  after  despatched 
by  a  single  blow  of  a  tomahawk.  A  few  hours  previous  to  this,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams had  been  suffered  to  walk  with  her  a  short  distance,  when  they  com- 
forted and  encouraged  each  other,  by  talking  of  the  precious  hopes  which 
Christianity  inspires  of  a  glorious  world  to  come.  Her  remains  were  soon 
after  recovered  by  a  party  from  Deerfield,  and  brought  back  for  burial;  and 
the  place  where  they  were  laid  is  marked  by  a  monument,  the  inscription 
upon  which  is  still  legible.  About  twenty  other  prisoners  were  murdered, 
because  their  bodily  strength  was  found  inadequate  to  the  march.  At  length, 
after  a  journey  of  three  hundred  miles  through  the  wilderness,  during  which 
he  was  constantly  witnessing  the  most  heart-rending  scenes,  he  arrived  in 
Canada.  He  was  now  treated  by  the  French,  not  only  with  great  humanity,  but 

•  BtdMDMd  OftptiTe.— Hiitoiy  of  the  WUllAmi  funUy. 
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with  marked  coartesy  ;  thoagh,  during  bis  residence  here,  he  bad  to  encoun- 
ter severe  trials 'from  the  vigorous  and  persevering  efforts  that  were  made  to 
convert  him  to  Romanism.  His  Indian  master,  Rnding  all  other  expedients 
to  fail,  at  length  raised  bis  hatchet  over  his  head,  and  threatened  him  with 
instant  death,  if  he  did  not  cross  himself  and  kiss  the  crucifix,  liut  lie  stood 
firm  to  bi^  principles,  and  the  Indian  did  not  execute  liis  threat.  Mr.  Wil- 
liamH,  after  a  series  of  vicissitudes,  too  numerous  to  bo  dotailod  in  this  sketch, 
was  finally  redeemed  from  savage  hands  by  Governor  Vaudrouil,  and  arrived 
safely  in  Boston  on  the  21st  of  November,  1706,  in  a  vessel  which  liad  been 
-cnt  to  Quebec  by  Governor  Dudley.  The  number  of  captives  who  h'ft  Can- 
ada at  the  same  time  was  fifty-seven,  among  whom  were  two  of  Mr.  Williams* 
children.  lie  had  a  daughter,  Eunice,  ten  years  of  age,  and  many  friends 
and  neighbours  left  behind,  and  he  earnestly  solicited  his  Christian  friends 
to  pray  that  Goil  would  mercifully  interpose  for  their  deliverance. 

Mr.  W'illiams  did  not  immediately  return  to  Deei'field,  after  his  release 
from  captivity ;  and  be  probably  had  some  doubts  whether  lie  should  resume 
his  former  charge.  But,  on  the  30th  of  November,  17UG, — nine  or  ten 
days  after  his  arrival  at  Boston,  the  town  of  Decrfield  cliose  coTiimisKioncrs 
^*to  go  down  to  the  Bay,  and,  in  their  behalf,  to  act  and  treat  with  him  in 
order  to  his  resettlumeut  with  them  again  in  the  work  of  the  ministry.*' 
After  serious  consideration,  he  accepted  the  call, — though  the  war  was  still 
raging  with  unabated  fury,  and  the  inhabitants  were  kept  in  a  constant  state 
nf  alarm. 

Mr.  Williams  was  married  again,  soon  after  his  second  settlement  at  Deer- 
fieldf  to  Abigail  Allen,  of  Windsor,  Connecticut,  a  cousin  of  his  former 
wife.     By  this  marriage  be  had  five  children,  three  sons  and  two  daughters. 

Mr.  Williams'  salary  was,  for  some  time,  probably  too  small  to  support 
him  ;  and  the  General  Court  allowed  him  two  islands  in  Connecticut  river, 
opposite  the  north  part  of  the  town  of  Decrfield, — now  called  Corse's  and 
8mead's  islands,  containing  between  tliirty  and  forty  acres,  in  consequence 
of  his  petitioning  in  behalf  of  the  town  for  an  extension  of  its  territories. 
la  1707,  the  town  voted  to  build  him  a  house  "  as  big  as  Ensign  Sheldon's, 
oad  a  back  room  as  big  as  may  bo  thought  convenient."  In  1724-125,  they 
manifested  their  continued  attachment  by  voting  to  furnish  his  wood,  in 
addition  to  his  salary,  and  to  ])rocure  him  **the  value  of  sixty  ordinary 
loads  in  the  year." 

In  connection  with  his  professional  duties,  be  is  said  to  have  given  much 
attention  to  scientific  subjects.  He  left  behind  him  various  productions  in 
manuscript,  some  of  which  arc  of  no  small  interest, — showing  that  he  had 
a  philosophical  turn  of  mind,  and  had  made  very  respectable  progress  in 
natural  science. 

The  following  are  Mr.  Williams'  publications : — Warnings  to  the  unclean : 
A  Sormon  preached  at  Springfield  at  the  execution  of  Sarah  Smith,  1698. 
Gk>d  in  the  camp  ;  or  the  only  way  for  a  people  to  engage  the  presence  of 
God  with  their  armies:  Sermon  at  the  Boston  Lecture,  170(1.  The 
redeemed  captive  retuniing  to  Zion  :  a  faithful  history  of  rcniark:i>jk»  ocour- 
renoea  in  the  captivity  and  deliverance  of  Mr.  John  Williams,  &c.,  1700. 
A  serious  word  to  the  posterity  of  holy  men,  calling  upon  them  to  exalt 
their  fathers'  God :  Being  the  abstract  of  a  num])er  of  Sermons,  17*29. 
He  preached  the  Annual  Sermon  before  the  convention  of  ministers  in  Mas- 
nduiaettB  in  1728;  but  it  appears  not  to  have  been  published. 
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This  venerable  man  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  apoplexy  on  the  morning  of 
June  9th,  1729,  which  deprived  him  at  once  of  the  exercise  of  reason  and 
the  power  of  speech,  and  terminated  his  life  three  days  after.  His  faneral 
sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Isaac  Chauncy  of  Hatfield. 

The  following  obituary  notice,  written,  as  it  would  seem,  by  one  of  Mr. 
Williams'  parishioners,  appeared  in  the  Boston  News  Letter  shortly  after 
his  death : — 

"God  who  first  sent  him  to  U8,  and  inclined  his  heart  to  settle  with  us  in  our  small 
beginning,  hath  made  him  a  great  blessing  unto  us.  His  heart  was  engaged  in  his 
work,  and  was  abundant  in  his  labours,  both  in  season  and  <5ut  of  season,  plainly, 
fetithttilly  and  frequently  warning,  urging  and  instructing  both  elder  and  younger  unto 
piety  aiid  perseverance  in  it.  Ue  was  much  in  prayer  and  singularly  gifted  in  it. 
We  hope,  through  grace,  he  hath  left  many  seals  of  his  ministry  among  us. 

*•  The  Divine  Providence  which  fixed  his  post  in  one  of  the  frontier  towns  of  the 
Province,  fitted  him  for  it  by  giving  him  patience  and  cheert\ilness  of  spirit;  so  that 
he  was  wonderfully  carried  through  all  the  difficulties,  distractions  and  dangers  that 
he  encountered.  And  his  prayers,  counsel  and  example  did  not  a  little  contribute  to 
the  support  and  encouragement  of  his  people  from  time  to  time." 

Mr.  Williams'  second  wife  died  June  21,  1754,  and  is  buried  by  the  side 
of  her  husband  in  the  old  burying  ground  at  Deerfield.  She  was  bom 
October  17,  1672.  Her  funeral  sermon  also  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
(/hauncy  of  Hadley. 

Three  of  Mr.  Williams'  sons  (all  by  the  first  marriage,)  were  highly 
respectable  clergymen.  Eleazar^  who  was  absent  from  Deerfield,  when 
the  town  was  destroyed,  was  born  July  1,  1688  ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1708 ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  at  Mansfield,  Conn., 
October  10.  1710  ;  was  married  to  Mary  Hobart ;  and  died  September  21, 
1742,  aged  fifty-four.  He  preached  the  Connecticut  Election  Sermon  in 
1723,  which  was  published.  Stephen  forms  the  subject  of  a  distinct  arti- 
cle. Warham  was  born  September  7,  1699,  was  carried  captive  with  his 
father  to  Canada,  when  he  was  but  four  years  old  ;  was  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College  in  1719;  studied  theology  under  the  Rev.  Solomon  Stoddard 
of  Northampton,  who  was  married  to  his  maternal  grandmother  ;  was 
ordained  minister  of  Watertown,  West  Precinct,  (now  Waltbam,)  June  11, 
1723;  was  married  to  Abigail  Leonard  of  Newton,  May  28,  1728;  and 
died  June  22,  1751.  The  last  sermon  he  preached  was  on  the  10th  of 
February,  1751,  from  II.  Thess.  i.  7.  As  he  was  pronouncing  the  bene- 
diction, he  was  struck  with  palsy;  and,  though  he  lingered  somewhat  more 
than  four  months,  he  never  recovered.  His  wife  died  September  18,  1789, 
aged  eighty-six. 

Mr.  Williams'  daughter,  Eunicey  was  born  Septemqec  17,  1696,  and  was 
carried  captive  to  Canada,  when  she  was  in  her  eighth  year.  At  the  time 
Mr.  Williams  was  redeemed,  she  was  left  among  the  Indians,  and  no  money 
could  procure  her  redemption.  She  soon  forgot  the  English  language,  mar- 
ried an  Indian,  and  became  thoroughly  conformed  to  Indian  views  and 
habits.  On  one  occasion  she  visited  Deerfield,  in  her  Indian  dress.  On  a 
Sabbath  morning,  while  there,  she  was  induced  to  attend  meeting  in  her 
&ther's- church,  and  submitted  to  be  dressed  after  the  English  fashion  ;  bnt, 
in  the  afternoon,  she  indignantly  threw  ofi"  the  strange  attire,  and  resumed 
her  Indian  blanket.  Every  effort  was  made  to  induce  her  to  return  to  civil- 
iied  life,  but  without  the  least  success.  In  1740,  she  made  her  first  visit  to 
her  brother  Stephen  at  Longmeadow.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  she  wm 
prevailed  on  to  oome  to  Albany ;  and  she  resolutely  determined  to  oome  no 
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ISuther,  lest  she  should  be  detained  ;  but  she  and  her  husband  (whose  name 
WM  John  de  Kogers)  were  finally  persuaded  to  visit  Longnieadow  to  meet 
other  members  of  the  family.  Finding  that,  although  they  were  urged  to 
stay,  no  compulsion  was  used  towards  them,  they  came  the  next  year  with 
two  children,  and  remained  several  monthis,  visiting  their  friends  in  Boston 
and  elsewhere.  The  Legislature  of  the  State  offered  them  a  tract  of  land, 
if  they  would  plant  themselves  in  New  England,  but  she  positively  refused, 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  endanger  her  soul.  She  visited  Longmeadow 
twice  afterwards.     She  died  about  178G,  at  the  age  of  ninety. 

Esther,  another  of  Mr.  Williams*  daughters,  was  bom  April  10,  1691, 
was  taken  captive  by  the  Indians  with  her  father,  and  was  carried  to  Quebec 
and  educated  there.  She  returned  and  married  the  llev.  Joseph  Meaeham 
of  Coventry,  Conn.,  became  the  mother  of  eight  children,  and  died 
March  lU,  1751.  Mr.  Meaeham  was  a  native  of  p]nfield,  Conn.;  was  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  College  in  1710;  was  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Coventry 
in  October,  1714 ;  and  died  December  IG,  1752,  in  his  sixty-seventh  year. 

Abigail,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  "Williams  by  his  second  marriage,  was  bom 
September  7,  1708  ;  was  first  married  to  Col.  Hinsdale,  who  died  in  1763  ; 
was  afterwards  married  to  Col.  Benjamin  Hall  of  Cheshire,  who  died  in 
1773  ;  and  after  his  death  was  married  to'  Hon.  Ebcnezer  Silliman  of  Fair- 
field. After  Judge  Silliman *s  decease,  she  returned  to  Decrfield,  where  she 
died  December  3,  1781.  Her  remains  were  carried  to  Hinsdale  and  buried 
beside  those  of  her  first  husband. 


-♦♦■ 


NEHEMIAH*  AND  THOMAS  f  WALTER. 

1688—1750. 
1718—1724. 

Nehemiau  Walter  was  bom  in  Ireland,  in  December,  1663.  His 
parents  were  originally  from  Lancashire,  England.  He  received  the  rudi- 
ments of  hb  education  in  his  native  country ;  and  such  was  his  proficiency 
in  the  Latin  language,  that  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  could  converse  in  it 
fluently.  As  early  as  tlie  year  1679,  his  father,  Thomas  Walter,  came  to 
New  England  and  settled  in  Boston.  He  first  put  his  son  to  learn  a  trade, 
but  finding  that  his  tendencies  were  decidedly  intellectual  and  literary,  he 
placed  him  under  the  care  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Checver,  who,  after  a  short 
time,  pronounced  him  well  fitted  for  College.  He  soon  entered  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  was  graduated  in  1684. 

Shortly  after  leaving  College,  he  went  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  became  domes- 
ticated in  a  French  family,  for  the  sake  of  acquiring  their  language.  He 
did  acquire  it  in  great  perfection  ;  insomuch  that  he  was  enabled  in  the  later 
periods  of  his  life,  to  preach  to  a  Society  of  French  Protestants  in  Boston, 
in  the  absence  of  their  pastor.  After  his  return  from  Nova  Scotia,  he  pur- 
■ued  Ida  studies  for  some  time  at  Cambridge,  and  was  appointed  a  Fellow 
of  the  College. 

•  life  pnflMad  to  hli  SomoDf  by  Prinoe  and  Fozcroft.— Eliot's  and  Allen's  Biog.  Diet 
.  t  OoMon  UaOm't  Fan.  Senn.— Blioi*i  and  Allen's  Biog.  Diet. 
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John  Eliot,  who  was  settled  at  Roxburj,  hearing  him  preach,  was  m 
muoh  delighted  with  him,  that  he  declared  at  once  that  he  most  have  him 
for  his  colleague.  Mr.  (afterwards  Governor)  Dudley  was  opposed  to  hi^ 
being  called  without  a  longer  trial ;  but  he  ultimately  approved  the  ohcMoe. 
He  was  ordained  as  colleague  with  Eliot,  on  the  17th  of  October,  1688, 
when  he  was  in  his  twenty-fifth  year. 

Mr.  Walter  preached  a  few  years  after  his  settlement  without  a  manu- 
Boript,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  day ;  but  his  memory  having  been 
impaired  by  a  severe  illness,  he  was  obliged,  from  that  time,  to  keep  his  man- 
uscript before  him.  His  venerable  colleague,  who  lived  but  about  two  years 
after  Mr.  Walter's  settlement,  over  held  him  in  the  highest  estimation,  and 
predicted  with  great  confidence  that  he  would  be  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
lights  of  the  New  England  pulpit. 

About  the  year  1717,  in  consequence,  as  was  supposed,  of  excessive 
application  to  study  and  other  labours  incident  to  his  profession,  he  contract- 
ed a  vertigo,  which  for  some  time  rendered  him  incapable  of  all  intcUectaal 
labour,  and  obliged  him  to  suspend  the  exercise  of  his  ministry.  On  this 
occasion,  his  people  kept  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer ;  and  many  ministers 
and  others  from  the  neighbouring  towns  joined  in  their  supplications  that 
their  pastor  might  be  restored  to  health  and  usefulness. '  About  the  same 
time,  he  was  induced  to  try  the  effect  of  a  journey,  in  consequence  of  read- 
ing a  book  which  one  of  the  Boston  ministers  put  into  his  hands,  on  the 
importance  of  exercise;  and  the  result  was,  that  he  gradually  recovered  his 
health,  and  was  able  to  return  to  his  accustomed  duties. 

For  about  twenty-eight  years,  Mr.  Walter  sustained  the  pastoral  office 
without  a  colleague  ;  but,  on  the  19th  of  October,  1718,  he  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  his  son,  Thomas^  set  apart  to  share  with  him  the  duties  of  the  min- 
istry. But  the  death  of  his  son  which  occurred  within  a  little  more  than 
five  years  after  his  ordination,  devolved  upon  the  father  again  the  whole  pas- 
toral care  ;  though  his  people  were  careful  to  relieve  him  by  furnishing  him 
occasional  assistance.  Both  his  bodily  and  mental  faculties  were  remarkably 
continued  to  him  ;  and  age  contributed  greatly  to  brighten  his  Christian 
graces.  On  the  25th  of  December,  1749,  he  had  so  far  declined  as  to  be 
unable  to  leave  his  house;  and,  from  that  time  till  his  death,  (September 
17,  1750,)  he  was  manifestly  tending  towards  the  grave,  and  rapidly  grow- 
ing in  preparation  for  Heaven.  He  suffered  little  pain,  and  most  of  his 
waking  hours  seemed  to  be  passed  in  silent  devotion.  He  was  within  three 
months  of  having  completed  his  eighty-seventh  year. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Walter's  publications  : — The  body  of  death 
anatomized :  An  Essay  on  the  sense  of  indwelling  sin  in  the  regenerate — 
Lecture  at  Boston,  1707.  A  Sermon  on  the  wonderfulness  of  Christ,  1718. 
A  plain  Discourse  on  vain  thoughts,  1721.  Faithfulness  in  the  ministry: 
A  Convention  Sermon,  1723.  Practical  Discourses  on  the  Holiness  of 
Heaven,  1726.  Unfruitful  hearers  detected  and  warned :  A  Sermon,  1754. 
A  Posthumous  volume  of  Sermons  on  Isaiah  LV.,  1755. 

Dr.  Eliot  says  of  Mr.  Walter,— 

"  He  was  indeed  an  admirable  preacher,  as  well  as  a  fine  scholar.  Ilis  disconrses 
were  always  stndied,  and  he  delivered  them  with  great  animation,  though  with  a  fee- 
ble voice.  He  always  had  a  very  delicate  bodily  frame,  and  was  very  small  of  stature. 
His  character  and  preaching  were  often  the  subject  of  praise  to  young  candidates. 
When  be  was  .very  old,  he  preserved  the  affection  of  the  people  and  the  esteem  of  the 
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public.    BeiDf  a  meek  and  humblo  Christian,  he  had  his  conyenation  in  thp  simplicity 
of  trath  and  sincerity  of  the  Gospel.*' 

Dr.  Golman  remarked  coDcemiDg  him, — *'  When  one  is  hearing  Mr. 
Walter,  it  seems  as  if  any  man  could  preach  so,  yet  few  can  equal  him." 
And  Mr.  Pemberton  was  accustomed  to  say, — '*  I  know  no  man  that  in  hii 
preaching,  reconciles  perspicuity  with  accuracy,  like  Mr.  Walter." 

Mr.  Whitefield,  who  saw  Mr.  Walter  iu  1740,  calls  him  a  good  old  Puri- 
tan, and  says, — '*  I  had  but  little  conversation  with  him,  my  stay  was  so 
short ;  but  I  remember  he  told  me  he  was  glad  to  hear  I  said  that  man 
was  half  a  devil  and  half  a  beast." 

Mr.  Walter  was  married  in  early  life  to  Sarah,  daughter  of  Increase 
Mather,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons  and  two  daughters. 

Thomas  Walter,  Nchcmiah  Walter's  second  son,  was  born  on  the  13th 
of  December,  1696,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1713.  He 
was  ordained  as  his  father's  colleague,  on  the  10th  of  October,  1718 ;  was 
married  on  the  25th  of  December,  of  the  same  year,  to  Rebcckah,  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Belcher*  of  Dedhani  ;  and  died  January  10,  171i4, 
aged  twenty-eight.  In  his  last  illness,  he  was  for  some  time  distressed  with 
doabts  in  respect  to  his  own  personal  religion,  but  at  length  his  apprehen* 
sioDs  were  removed  and  he  said, — **  I  shall  be  the  most  glorious  instance  of 
sOTereign  grace  in  all  Heaven."  His  funeral  .scrniun  was  preached  by  Dr. 
Cotton  Mather. 

Thomas  Walter  published  Grounds  and  rules  of  music  explained,  1721 ; 
The  sweet  Psalmist  of  Israel:  A  Sermon  at  the  Lecture  in  liuston,  by  the 
S<Mnety  for  promoting  regular  and  good  singing,  &c.,  1722  ;  The  Scriptures 
the  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice:  A  Sermon  at  the  Boston  Lecture,  1723; 
An  Essay  upon  that  paradox — Infallibility  may  sometimes  mistake,  1724. 

Dr.  Eliot  says  of  him, — 

*'  He  possessed  a  very  extraordinary  genius,  having  all  liis  father's  vivacity  and 
richness  of  imagination,  with  more  vigour  of  intellect.  When  he  was  at  College,  he 
was  not  a  hard  student,  and  was  too  fond  of  company,  liis  intimate  associate  was 
John  Checkley,  who  had  much  loaniing  with  his  wit  and  humour.  This  was  a  grief 
to  bis  father  and  his  uncle.  J.)r.  Cotton  Mather,  who  warnecl  him  to  beware  of  that 
rnaoj  but  however  he  might  be  attaduMl  to  his  friend  for  his  companionable  qualities. 
be  soon  entered  into  a  public  altercation  with  him  upon  theological  scntimcnttv. 
Checkley  wrote  certain  dialogues  uiion  p:e(U'stiuation,  in  which  he  threw  sarcasms 
upon  the  religion  of  tmr  fathers,  which  Mr.  Walter  an.swi're»l." 

Dr.  Chauncy  in  his  **  Sketch  of  eminent  men  in  Now  England,"  says, — 

"Mr.  Walter  of  Roxhury,  son  of  the  ol<l  p<'ntleiuaii,  Nehemiah.  who  for  more  than 
sixty  years  was  pastor  of  the  church  thcrre,  I  wa<t  a<r(]uainted  with,  and  often  had 
occasion  to  admire  for  the  superlative  excellence  of  his  natural  and  actpiired  aceoni- 
|»li8hmcnts.  His  genius  was  universal,  and  yet  surprisingly  .strong.  Jl<'  seemed  to 
haTO  almost  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  every tJnnp.  There  was  no  snbjtict  but  he  was 
perftictly  acquainted  with  it;  and  such  was  the  power  he  had  over  Ill's  thoughts  and 
words,  that  he  could  readily  and  without  any  pains  write  and  siH'uk. just  what  he 
would.  He  loved  company  and  diversion. — which  prevented  his  beinc  the  gmitest 
itndent;  and  he  had  no  need  to  study  much,  for  his  powers  were  so  (|uiek  and  reten- 
tlfe  that  he  heard  nothing  but  it  l)ecame  his  own.  so  as  that  he  could  afterwards  use 
it  as  occasion  oflrere<l.  He  made  himself  master  of  almost  Doctor  Cotton  Mather's 
learning,  by  taking  frequent  opportunities  of  conversing  with  him.  I  suppose  lie 
({allied  more  learning  this  way  than  most  others  would  iiavc  done  by  a  whole  life's 
h«rd  study.    You  may  read  his  character  as  given  by  his  uncle  in  his  sermon  on  his 

*  Josara  BRLCBva  was  gradoated  at  nanrard  College  in  1690;  was  ordained  at  Dedham,  Nor. 
29,  169S;  and  died  suddenly,  April  27,  1723,  aged  fifty-three.  He  paiishrd  the  Mara  Eleotion 
f^emoa,  1701 ;  Two  Fast  Sermons,  1710;  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Nathaniel  Cotton,  172i  ; 

tbo  «■•  bom  at  fiaodwleb ;  was  sradoated  at  Harrard  College  in  1717 ;  was  ordained  at  Bristol^ 
I.,  Aog-  My  ITSl ;  and  died  July  8, 1729,  aged  thlrty-two.] 
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death.    He  died  in  the  prime  of  life ;  otherwise  he  would  have  been  more  known  th 
the  world  as  one  of  the  first  in  New  England  of  our  truly  great  men." 

Nehemiah  Walter   had   another  son,    Nathaniel,  who  was  graduated  at 

Harvard  College  in  1729 ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Second  church  in 

Boxbury,  July  10,  1734 ;  and  died  March  11,  1776. 


-♦♦- 


BENJAMIN  WADSWORTH  * 

1693—1737. 

Benjamin  Wadsworth  was  the  son  of  Capt.  Samuel  Wadsworth,  who 
distinguished  himself  by  his  courage,  and  fell  in  battle  with  the  Indians,  at 
Sudbury,  Mass.,  in  the  year  1676  :  the  spot  on  which  he  fell  is  designated 
by  a  monument  which  this  son,  in  after  life,  caused  to  be  erected  to  his 
memory.  Benjamin,  who  was  his  father *s  seventh  son,  was  born  at  Milton, 
Mass.,  in  the  year  1669.  Sometime  after  his  father ^s  death,  he  entered 
Harvard  College,  where  he  maintained  a  highly  respectable  standing,  and 
was  graduated  in  1690.  Having  devoted  the  three  succeeding  years  chiefly 
to  the  study  of  Theology,  and  received  license  to  preach  the  Gospel,  he  was 
invited,  in  November,  1693,  to  become  assistant  teacher  in  the  First 
church  in  Boston,  with  an  understanding  that  he  should  preach  once  a 
month.  He  accepted  the  invitation,  and  continued  to  preach  in  this  capa- 
city the  greater  part  of  the  time  till  the  8th  of  September,  1696,  when  he 
was  fully  inducted  to  his  office  by  the  neighbouring  ministers,  as  colleague 
with  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Allen  and  Baily. 

After  the  death  of  President  Leverett  of  Harvard  College,  in  1724,  con- 
siderable difficulty  was  experienced  in  regard  to  the  appointment  of  a  suc- 
cessor ;  and  the  College  actually  remained  without  a  President  somewhat 
more  than  a  year.  At  length,  in  June,  1725,  Mr.  Wadsworth  was  chosen 
to  fill  the  office ;  and  though  it  was  a  great  sacrifice  to  him  to  leave  his 
flock,  and  an  equal  sacrifice  to  them  to  part  with  him,  yet,  from  considera- 
tions of  duty,  they  mutually  agreed  to  a  separation;  and  they  parted,  not 
indeed  without  deliberation  and  prayer,  but  without  the  formality  of  a  dis- 
missing council.  He  continued  to  preach  to  them,  in  his  turn,  for  some 
time  after  his  removal  to  Cambridge  ;  and  he  ever  afterwards  retained  their 
friendship,  and,  at  his  death,  left  a  legacy  to  the  poor  of  the  church. 

His  inauguration  as  President  took  place  on  Commencement  day,  July  7, 
1725.  The  Lieutenant  Governor  having,  in  due  form,  invested  him  with 
the  authority  of  President,  he  returned  the  following  answer : — 

"  I  thankfully  acknowledge  the  respect  shown  me  by  the  Reverend  Corporation,  es- 
pecially by  your  Honour,  and  the  Honoured  and  Reverend  Overseers.  I  freely  own 
myself  unworthy  of  the  honour  to  which  I  am  called.  But  I  think  the  call  of  Provi- 
dence, (which  I  desire  to  eye  in  all  things,)  is  so  loud  and  plain  that  I  dare  not  refVise 
it.  I  desire  to  have  my  whole  dependance  on  the  great  God,  my  Saviour,  for  all  the 
wisdom  and  grace  needful  for  me  in  this  weighty  service.  I  hope,  by  his  help,  I  shall 
show  all  proper  allegiance  to  our  Sovereign  Lord,  King  George,  and  obedience  to  his 
laws  in  this  Province,  and  endeavour  to  promote  the  same  among  all  I  shtfll  be  con- 
eerned  with.    I  shall  endeavour  to  take  the  best  care  I  can  of  the  College,  directing 

•  SennoM  on  his  death  by  Bewail,  Apnleton  and  Wigglevworth.— Emenon's  Hist,  of  the  Flnl 
chareh,  Bostoo.— Pelrae's Hist.  Harr.  ()oU.— QaiDoj'sdo. 
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mnd  ordering  the  memben  and  affairs  of  it,  according  to  the  constitution,  laws  and 
■fatntes  thereof.  I  desire  the  earnest  prayers  of  God's  people,  that  the  God  of  all 
would  make  me  faithful  and  siiccL'ssful,  in  the  very  great  service  lam  called  to." 


It  was  not  lonp;  after  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  presidency,  before 
hiB  health  became  seriously  impaired ;  and,  during  the  rest  of  his  life,  it 
oould  scarcely  be  said  that  ho  was  ever  otherwise  than  an  invalid.  He, 
however,  by  husbanding  his  strength  to  the  utmost,  was  enabled  to  discharge 
his  official  duties  without  much  interruption,  besides  devoting  a  good  deal 
of  time  to  study,  lie  was  confined  at  hist  for  a  few  weeks  only  to  his  sick 
chamber,  during  which  time  he  enjoyed,  in  a  high  degree,  the  gracious  pre- 
sence of  his  Redeemer.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Foxcroft,  who  had  been  his  colleague 
in  the  First  church  in  Boston,  thus  describes  his  closing  scene,  in  a  sermon 
occasioned  by  his  death : — 

"  The  Lord  stood  with  him  in  his  last  encounters,  and  strengthened  him  on  the  bed 
of  languishing,  with  strength  in  his  soul.  As  his  outward  man  i)erished,  the  inward 
man  was  renewed,  day  by  day ;  for  which  cause  he  fainted  not ;  but  lay  calm  and 
patient,  strong  in  faith  and  fUlL  of  humble  submission;  desiring  to  depart  and  be  with 
Christ,  and  wishing  the  blessed  time  might  he  hastened,  yet  still  resigned  to  the  will 
ef  his  Heavenly  Father.  Favoured  witli  living  comfurts  in  his  expiring  moments,  he 
could  and  did,  with  a  lively  ho])e,  commit  his  soul  into  the  hands  of  his  dear  Redeem- 
er, in  whom  he  had  believed,  and  whom  he  had  preached  and  served;  leaving  his  dying 
le^imony  for  Christ,  his  truths  and  ways;  trembling  for  the  ark  of  God,  and  praying 
fbr  the  peace  of  Jerusalem,  commending  all  about  him  to  God  and  to  tlie  word  of  hia 
grace,  and  expressing  the  best  wishes  in  solemn  manner  for  one  and  another  that  made 
their  respectful  visits  to  him." 

He  died  March  16,  1737,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
twelfth  year  of  his  presidency.  At  his  funeral,  which  was  solemnized  with 
appropriate  honours,  Mr.  Tutor  Flynt  delivered  an  eloquent  and  pathetic 
oration  in  Latin,  which  was  published.  Doctors  Scwall,  Applcton  and  Wig- 
glesworth,  preached  on  the  occasion  of  his  death  at  Cambridge,  and  Mr. 
Foxcroft  at  Boston  ;  and  the  several  discourses  were  printed. 

The  following   is  a  list  of  President  Wadsworth's  publications : — ^An 
Artillery  Election  Sermon,  1700.     A  Sermon  on  mutual  love  and  peace 
among    Christians,  1700.     Exhortations   to   piety,    1702.     Men   worse  in 
their  carriage  to  God  than  one  another :  Psalms  sung  with  grace  in  the 
heart:    A  pious  tongue,   an  enriching   treasure: — Three  Sermons,  1706. 
Great  and  last  judgment :  in  several  Sermons,  1709.     An  Essay  to  do  good, 
by  a  dissuasive  from  tavern  haunting  and  excessive  drinking  ;  with  a  Lec- 
ture Sermon,  1710.     A  Sermon  on  assembling  at  the  House  of  God,  1710. 
The  highest  dwelling  with  the  lowest :  A  Sermon,  1711.     Five  Sermons  : 
namely,  the  first  on  the  JJOth  of  September  1711, — being  the  last  delivered 
in  the  old  meeting  house,  which  was  burnt,  October  2,  1711 ;  the  second 
at  the  South  meeting  house  in  Boston,  on  the  7th  of  October,  1711, — being 
the  first  Lord's  day  after  the  fire  ;  the  third  on  the  18th  of  December, 
1711,  being — a  Fast  kept  by  the  old  church,  occasioned  by  the  burning  of 
their  meeting  honsc  ;  the  fourth  on  the  3d  of  May  1713, — being  the  first  in 
the  Brick  meeting  house,  where  the  former  was  burnt ;  the  fifth,  on  the  12th 
of  November,  1713, — being  a  Thanksgiving  Sermon  for  God's  goodness  in 
providing  a  new  meeting  house  for  the  old  church  :  with  a  preface  giving 
some    account   of    the    fire.     Fraud    and    injustice    detected    and    con- 
demned: A  Sermon,  1711.     The  well  ordered  family:  A  Sermon,  1712. 
Explanation  of  the  Assembly's  Catechism,  1714.     A  help  to  get  knowledge, 
1714.     Advice  to  the  sick  and  well,  1714.     Early  seeking  of  God  earnest- 
ly recommended,  in  two  Sermons,  1715.     Invitation  to  the  Gospel  feast: 
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eleven  sennons,  1715.  The  Saint's  prayer  to  escape  temptation :  A  Sei^ 
mon,  1715.  A  Discourse  on  the  death  of  Isaac  Addington,  1715.  Eleo- 
tion  Sermon,  1716.  The  Churches  shall  know  that  Chrbt  searchcth  the 
hearts:  A  Fast  Sermon,  1717.  Twelve  Sermons  on  various  subjects,  1717. 
Essay  for  spreading  the  Gospel  into  ignorant  places  :  A  Sermon,  1718. 
Constant  preparedness  for  death  a  constant  duty :  A  Sermon  at  Boston, 
1718.  Fervent  zeal  against  flagrant  wickedness :  A  Lecture  at  Boston, 
1718.  Benefits  of  a  good,  and  mischiefs  of  an  evil,  conscience,  in  fourteen 
sermons,  1719.  The  Gospel  not  opposed  but  by  the  devil  and  men's  lusts: 
Lecture  Sermon  at  Boston,  1719.  Vicious  courses  procuring  poverty, 
described  and  condemned  :  A  Lecture  Sermon  at  Boston,  1719.  Some  con- 
siderations about  Baptism,  managed  by  way  of  dialogue  between  a  minister 
and  his  neighbour,  1719.  The  Lord's  day  proved  to  be  the  Christian  Sab- 
bath, 1720.  Guide  for  the  doubting,  and  cordial  for  the  fainting  saint, 
1720.  Faithful  warnings  against  bad  company  :  A  Sermon,  1722.  Christ's 
fan  in  his  hand,  1722.  Imitation  of  Christ  a  Christkn  duty,  1722.  A  dia- 
logue between  a  minister  and  his  neighbour  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  1724.  Sur- 
viving servants  of  God  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  deceased :  A  Sermon  at 
Cambridge  on  the  death  of  President  Leverett,  1724.  It  is  honourable,  noi 
■hameful,  to  suffer :  A  Sermon,  1725.     None  but  the  righteous  saved. 

Dr.  Sewall,  in  his  sermon  occasioned  by  President  Wadsworth's  death, 
thus  describes  his  character : — 


(( 


Of  him,  a  Reverend  person  acquainted  with  him  from  his  youth,  testifieth,  *  that 
in  his  early  youth  he  wus  singularly  grave  but  affable,  meek  but  manly,  reverent  to 
his  superiors,  courteous  to  his  juniors,  prudent  in  all  his  behaviour;  a  hard  studeut, 
a  good  scholar,  and  ever  esteemed  to  be  sincerely  pious/  •  •  «  •  nj, 
favourite  study  was  divinity :  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  he  was  an  orthodox 
and  judicious  divine,  well  accomplished  and  spirited  tor  the  work  of  the  ministry. 
This,  his  labours  with  his  beloved  ttock,  and  his  printed  works  tost  it  y.  His  prayers 
were  devout  and  fervent.  His  sermons  were  delivered  from  a  strong  iv.id  J'aiiiil'ul  mem- 
ory; and  often  with  that  affection  which  had  an  happy  tendency;  by  (jod's  blessing,  to 
enkindle  the  like  flame  in  the  hearts  of  his  hearers,  llis  prcacl)ing  was  plain  and 
practical,  scriptural  and  poworl'ui.  In  doctrine  he  showed  uneorruptness,  gravity, 
sincerity,  sound  speech  that  cannot  be  condemned.  And  if  you  consider  him  us  a  texi- 
uary,  1  suppose  it  will  be  granted  that  he  was  second  to  few.  if  any;  having  laid  up 
God's  word  in  his  heart,  and  bting  able  to  bring  Ibrth  out  of  his  good  treasun*  in  a  rich 
abundance,  lie  was  diligent  to  know  the  .*itate  of  his  lloek  and  looked  well  to  tiiem, 
feeding  both  the  sheep  and  lambs,  iVom  love  to  Christ.  He  taught  i>ublic!y  and  iVoni 
house  to  house,  lie  vLsitod  the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their  atlliction;  and  was 
ready  to  shew  his  pious  and  charitable  compassions  to  the  souls  and  bodies  of  men,  as 
their  circumstances  called  for  it.  And  in  other  instances  of  pure  and  undetiled  reli- 
gion was  it  his  care  to  live  as  woU  as  preaeii  the  Gospel.  Being  an  excellent Cluistian 
he  might  with  propriety  use  those  words,  '  Be  ye  followers  of  me,  even  as  1  also  am 
of  Christ.  Being  an  examjjle  of  the  believers  in  word,  in  conversation,  in  charity,  in 
spirit,  in  faith,  in  purity.' 

''Nor  were  his  cares  and  labours  conflned  to  his  own  tiock.  The  care  of  other 
churches  came  upon  him;  and  he  was  ready,  as  there  was  occasiim,  to  show  his  zealous 
affection  for  the  interests  of  Christ's  kingdom  ann»ng  us.  Yea,  his  heart  was  much 
engaged  in  sending  the  (iospel  to  dark  places,  destitute  of  so  great  a  Messing;  and  he 
employed  an  active  hand  in  that  excellent  work. 

"He  was  held  in  esteem  for  his  j>rudent  and  taithful  advice  in  cases  of  conscience, 
and  other  difficult  matters.  And  we  may  now  justly  take  up  that  lamentation, 
Isaiah  in.  12. — *  Behold  the  Lord,  the  Lord  of  Hostsdoth  take  away— the  Prophet 
and  the  Prudent  and  the  Ancient.' 

'*  His  translation  to  the  President's  chair  in  the  College  was  in  the  decline  of  ;ife; 
and  it  is  thought  that  when  entering  upon  a  work  new  and  dbheult.  with  too  intense 
labour  and  close  application,  he  broke  his  constitution.  However,  under  this  great 
disadvantage,  his  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God.  and  great  regard  to  the  welfare  of  the 
College,  carried  him  almost  beyond  himself;  so  that  I  think  I  may  say,  that  to  his 
power,  yea,  and  beyond  his  power,  he  was  willing  to  spend  and  be  spent,  in  the  sor- 
rioe  of  that  Society.    He  was  constant,  when  the  state  of  his  health  would  in  anj 
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allov  of  it,  In  performing  tho  religions  oxercises  of  the  IlaU;  and  laborions 

ia  tbem,-^ften  exponnding  tho  Scriptures.  And  liow  carcfHil  and  eoucerned  was  ho 
thai  the  College  might  receive  damage  in  none  of  its  interests!  IIow  uLwcaried  in 
•ttflBdiiig  the  business  of  it  even  when  Iiis  bodily  infirmities  urged  him  to  spare  him- 
lelf!  For  the  proof  of  these  things,  I  might  appeal  to  witnesses  here  present,  and  to 
the  hooks  and  records  of  the  College,  where,  if  I  mistake  not,  stand  some  peculiar 
numnments  of  his  laborious  diligence.  Indeed,  I  cannot  but  apprehend  that  the 
power  of  God  was  magAifivd  in  his  weakness;  in  that,  under  such  frequent  returns  of 
pain,  he  was  so  far  strengthened  and  spirited  to  his  work;  particularly  in  tho  extreme 
cold  of  the  last  winter/' 


■♦♦- 


BENJAMIN  COLMAN,  D.  D  * 

1693—1747. 

Bbnjamin  Colman  was  born  in  Boston,  October  19,  1673.  He  was 
the  aecond  son  of  Benjamin  and  Elizabeth  Colman,  who  emigrated  from 
Rngland,  and  settled  in  Boston,  a  short  time  before  his  birth.  During 
several  of  his  earliest  years,  his  health  was  delicate,  and  he  gave  no  par- 
tioular  promise  of  intellectual  superiority  ;  but,  at  the  age  of  about  five,  his 
fiumlties  began  suddenly  and  rapidly  to  expand,  and  under  the  tuition  of 
the  famous  £zekiel  Cheevcr,  he  soon  became  a  model,  not  only  of  diligence, 
bdt  of  improvement.  Through  the  influence  of  his  mother  especially,  who 
was  distinguished  for  her  piety,  his  thoughts  and  feelings  early  received  a 
religious  direction  ;  and  it  was  impossible  to  designate  any  time  from  early 
ehildhood,  when  he  did  not  appear  to  be  walking  in  the  fear  and  love  of 
Ood. 

He  entered  Harvard  College  in  1688,  and  graduated  with  high  honour  in 
1692,  under  tho  Presidency  of  Dr.  Increase  Mather.  Previous  to  this 
time,  he  had  become  a  member  of  the  Second  church,  in  Boston. 

Having  been  devoted  to  the  ministry  in  the  purpose  of  his  parents,  he 
seems  never  to  have  contemplated  any  other  profession ;  and,  accordingly, 
after  a  brief  theological  course,  extending  as  it  would  seem  through  loss 
tlian  a  year,  he  commenced  preaching.  Having  supplied  the  parish  of  Med- 
ford  for  about  six  mouths,  he  returned  to  Cambridge  to  prosecute  further 
his  theological  studies,  and  remained  there  till  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A. 
in  1695.  His  earliest  elTorts  in  the  pulpit  were  received  with  marked 
fisYOur,  and  were  a  fitting  introduction  to  the  brilliant  course  to  which  he 
was  destined. 

Having  a  strong  desire  to  visit  tho  land  of  his  fathers,  he  embarked  for 
London  in  July,  1695,  in  the  very  heat  of  the  war  between  England  and 
France.  The  vessel  in  which  he  took  passage  was  captured  by  a  French 
privateer,  on  which  occasion  he  evinced  great  intrepidity,  by  remaining  on 
the  quarter  deck,  and  joining  vigorously  in  the  common  defence.  Being 
taken  prisoner,  his  own  clothing  was  wrested  from  him,  and  miserable  rags 
given  him  in  its  place  ;  after  which,  he  was  thrust  into  the  hold  with  the 
sailors.  Having  contrived,  however,  to  keep  in  his  possession  a  small  sum 
of  money  till  he  reached  France,  he  was  enabled  then  somewhat  to  improve 
his  appearance  ;  and,  after  a  few  weeks, — during  which  he  was  the  subject 

•Tnntrs  Life  of  Colouui.— HopUns'  Hist,  of  the  Hoonatonnoo  Indians.—Thaoher's  Gsnl. 
gam*— Palfrey's  Hist.  Seim.— Lothn^'s  do. 
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of  yanons  singular  and  even  startling  adventures,  he  was  exchanged,  and 
at  length  found  his  way  to  London.  Here  ho  was  received  with  great  kind- 
neas,  and  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  many  of  the  most  distinguished  Disaent- 
ing  ministers  of  England  at  that  period,  with  some  of  whom  he  kept  up  a 
oorrespondence,  after  his  return  to  this  country.  Beside  his  occasioDal 
labours  in  various  places,  he  supplied  a  pulpit  in  Bath  statedly  for  about 
two  years.  During  his  residence  here,  ho  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  Elizabeth  Singer,  afterwards  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Rowe,  upon  whose 
character  and  friendship  he  seems  to  have  placed  the  highest  estimate.  The 
following  glowing  description  of  her  was  found  among  his  manuscripts : — 

**  She  was  an  heavenly  maid  of  sublime  devotion  and  piety,  as  well  as  ingenuity  and 
wit.  How  she  had  collected  such  a  store  of  knowledge  and  literature;  by  reading  and 
conyersation,  without  a  learned  tutor,  was  wonderful.  But  her  wisdom  and  discretion 
outshone  her  knowledge.  She  had  only  her  mother  tongue,  but  had  made  all  the 
improyement  of  an  academical  education.  She  was  a  poet,  a  philosopher,  and  a 
divine,*  and,  above  all,  a  most  devout  worshipper  of  God  in  secret  and  in  public.  She 
hid  herself  in  the  public  worship  in  an  obscure  place,  where  she' could  neither  tee 
others,  nor  be  seen  by  them.  Music,  poetry  and  painting  were  her  three  beauties  and 
delights.  She  used  her  pencil  almost  as  well  as  her  pen.  She  never  was  idle :  bat 
either  her  needle  or  her  pencil  was  going  in  all  conversations.  And  what  she  drew, 
she  gave  to  the  company.  She  used  to  declare  the  great  assistance  she  had  some- 
times found  in  her  devotions  by  the  organs  and  anthems  well  sung  to  them.'' 

After  Mr.  Colman  had  been  in  England  between  three  and  four  yoara,  ho 
received  an  invitation  from  several  leading  gentlemen  in  Boston  to  roturn 
and  take  the  pastoral  charge  of  a  new  church,  (Brattle  street  church,) 
which  they  had  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  establishing.  This  church  had 
its  origin  in  dissatisfaction  with  some  of  the  then  prevailing  usages  of  the 
churches  of  New  England,  particularly  in  not  reading  the  Scriptures  in 
connection  with  public  worship,  and  in  requiring  a  **  relation  of  experi- 
ences'* in  order  to  an  admission  to  the  Lord's  table.  The  founders, — 
"undertakers,"  (as  they  style  themselves,)  of  the  new  church,  in  their 
invitation  to  Mr.  Colman  to  become  their  pastor,  distinctly  avow  their  pur- 
pose to  adopt  a  course  diflferent,  in  these  particulars,  from  that  of  their 
sister  churches  around  them  ;  and,  as  they  apprehended  that  the  proposed 
innovation  might  subject  them  to  some  embarrassment  in  respect  to  the 
ordination  of  their  pastor  by  the  neighbouring  clergymen,  they  suggested 
to  him, — without  giving  any  reason  for  the  suggestion,  the  propriety  of  his 
being  ordained  previous  to  his  leaving  London.  Mr.  C.  determined  to 
accept  their  invitation,  and  immediately  commenced  "making  his  arrange- 
ments for  a  return  to  this  country.  He  was  ordained  in  London,  by  the 
Presbytery,  August  4,  1699 ;  and,  about  a  fortnight  after,  embarked  for 
Boston,  where  he  arrived  early  in  November,  and  began  almost  immediate- 
ly to  preach  in  what  he  calls  their  "pleasant  new  built  house."  The 
ministers  of  the  town  at  first  stood  aloof  from  the  enterprise ;  but  it  was 
only  for  a  short  time, — as  they  seem,  within  a  month  or  two,  to  have 
acceded  to  the  request  of  the  church,  to  join  with  it  in  the  observance  of  a 
day  of  prayer  "for  public  imploring  the  presence  of  God,  his  pardon  and 
blessing." 

As  Mr.  Colman  was  now  young  in  the  ministry,  and  withal  was  of  a 
somewhat  slender  constitution,  his  church  took  care  to  lighten  his  labours 
by  providing  him  with  occasional  assistance  ;  and,  for  two  years  and  a  half, 
— ^from  1701  to  1703,  they  employed  Mr.  Eliphalet  Adams,  who  was 
afterwards,  for  many  years,  the  minister  of  New  London,  Conn.     This  oir 
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aunBUnee  Beems  to  have  given  occasion  to  some  temporary  dissension  in  the 
dmroh,  which,  however,  quickly  passed  away. 

In  1715,  Mr.  William  Cooper,  with  Mr.  Colman's  cordial  approbation, 
was  settled  as  his  colleague  ;  and  the  two  continued  to  labour  with  the 
nlmoBt  harmony  till  174«i,  when  Mr.  Cooper  was  called  to  his  rest.  The 
ftpxl  year,  however,  Mr.  Samuel  Cooper,  a  young  man  of  great  promise,  was 
Mitled  in  his  father's  place; — a  circumstance  in  which  the  highest  earthlj 
wish  of  the  venerable  senior  pastor  was  fulfilled. 

The  year  1721  was  memorable  in  I^oston  for  the  extensive  and  fatal  pre- 
valence of  the  small  pox,  and  for  the  introduction  of  inoculation,  in  defiance 
of  the  prejudice  and  violent  opposition  of  the  people.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives passed  a  bill  prohibiting  it,  and,  but  fur  the  decision  of  the  Coun- 
cil, it  would  have  taken  efi'ect.  The  celebrated  Dr.  Boylston,  who  took  the 
lead  in  the  new  practice,  pcr:>cvcrcd  in  it,  despite  of  all  opposition ;  and 
Colman  wrote  an  able  pamphlet  in  its  defence,  dedicated  to  President  Leve- 
rett,  and  entitled  **  Some  observations  on  the  new  method  of  receiving  the  » 
amall  pox  by  ingrafting  or  inoculating.''  We  may  form  some  opinion  of  the 
temper  with  which  this  dispute  was  carried  on,  on  botli  sides  of  the  water, 
from  the  fact  that  there  was  a  sermon  preached  by  a  Mr.  Musscy  in  London, 
in  1722,  and  reprinted  in  Boston  immediately  after,  on  Job  ii.  7;  the  doc- 
trine of  which  i^,  that  Satan  was  f  he  first  inoculatoi\ 

After  the  death  of  the  Kev.  and  lion.  John  Loverett,  President  of  Ilar- 
vard  College,  which  occurred  in  November,  1724,  Mr.  Colman  was  chosen  hw 
•oecessor ;  but  the  General  Court,  from  some  cause  which  it  is  impossible 
now  satisfactorily  to  ascertain,  virtually  compelled  him  to  decline  the  office 
by  refusing  to  vote  his  salary,  until  he  should  signify  his  willingness  to 
accept  the  appointment,  and  his  church  should  consent  to  release  him  from 
hia  pastoral  charge.  He,  however,  always  retained  a  strong  and  unabated 
affoetion  for  the  College,  and  ])robably  accomplished  more  in  its  behalf  than 
any  other  man  of  his  day.  While  he  held  the  office  of  Fellow,  he  was  not 
only  most  attentive  to  the  various  duties  belonging  to  it,  but  was  regarded 
aa  the  leading  spirit  of  the  Board,  and  had  the  acknowledged  precedence  in  all 
its  deliberations.  lie  was  instrumental  also  of  enlisting  a  vast  amount  of 
foreign  patronage  in  favour  of  the  institution  :  it  was  through  him  that  the 
benefactions  of  Holden  and  Ilollis  were  received  ;  and  when  the  tidings  of 
the  death  of  these  illustrious  men  reached  thU  country,  he  rendered  a  wor- 
thy and  appropriate  tribute  to  their  memories,  in  two  discourses,  which  still 
remaiQ^to  testify  to  their  noble  generosity,  and  to  his  grateful  appreciation 
of  their  characters. 

Ho  also  rendered  no  inconsiderable  service  to  Yale  College, — then  an 
infant  seminary,  particularly  in  the  way  of  increasing  its  library.  W^hen  he 
heard  of  the  generosity  of  Dean  Berkley  towards  that  institution,  he  wrote 
to  the  Rev.  Elisha  Williams,  then  Rector,  and  to  two  or  three  other  clergy- 
men in  Connecticut,  expressing  his  great  gratification  at  what  the  Dean  had 
done,  but  connecting  with  it  some  apprehension  that  the  benefaction  might 
be  coupled  with  some  conditions,  a  compliance  with  which  would  involve 
what  he  considered  improper  concessions  to  Episcopacy.  In  one  of  these 
letters  he  inquires  with  some  solicitude  in  respect  to  a  report  which  had 
reached  him,  that  Arminianism  had  become  somewhat  prevalent  in  the  Col- 
logCi  and  expresses  a  strong  hope  that  the  rumour  would  prove  to  be  without 
fymdation. 
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He  considered  it  not  less  his  duty  than  his  privilege  to  lend  his  aid,  wm  h% 
found  occasion  or  opportunity,  in  civil  affairs ;  and  though  he  was  some- 
times charged  with  stepping  out  of  his  appropriate  sphere,  he  vindicated 
himself  on  the  ground  that,  if  he  was  a  clergyman,  he  was  a  citizen  also, 
and  that  the  duties  of  the  one  were  in  no  wise  incompatible  with  those  of 
the  other.  The  General  Court  often  employed  him  to  draft  special  letien 
upon  the  affairs  of  the  Colony  ;  and,  in  several  instances,  he  wrote  addresset 
to  the  King  and  the  ministry,  in  behalf  of  the  clergy  of  Massachusetts. 

Ue  received,  during  his  life,  many  expressions  of  the  public  regard.  In 
1781,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  bj  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Scottish  Society  for  pro- 
pagating Christian  knowledge.  He  tendered  to  the  University  and  the 
Society  his  grateful  acknowledgments  in  two  beautifully  written  letters, — 
the  former  in  Latin,  the  latter  in  English, — ^both  of  which  are  incorporated 
in  the  skeVch  of  his  life  and  character,  written  by  his  son-in-law,  the  Rsr. 
Ebenezer  TurcU. 

Dr.  Colman  was  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  popolar 
preachers  of  his  day.  With  a  highly  gifted  and  highly  cultivated  mind,  he 
possessed  a  naturally  ardent  temperament,  a  most  expressive  and  benlgnaiit 
countenance,  and  an  uncommon  solemnity  and  grace  of  manner,  that  neTer 
failed  to  rivet  the  attention  of  his  audience.  In  his  style  of  composition  he 
was  regarded  as  quite  a  model ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  contributed  more 
than  any  other  clergyman  of  that  day  to  elevate  at  least  the  literary  charao* 
ter  of  the  New  England  pulpit.  In  his  reHgious  views  he  is  represented  as 
having  been,  on  some  points,  less  rigid  than  most  of  his  brethren  around 
him ;  though  he  held  with  great  tenacity,  and  preached  with  great  earnest- 
ness, the  doctrines  of  atonement  by  the  blood,  and  of  sanctification  bj  the 
spirit  of  a  Divine  Saviour,  as  forming  the  basis  of  what  he  regarded  true 
Christianity.  Though  his  manner  of  preaching  was  distinguished  for  per- 
snasiveness,  he  sometimes,  especially  in  his  appeals  to  an  ungodly  worid, 
rose  well  nigh  into  a  son  of  thunder ;  and  there  arc  passages  in  some  of  his 
printed  sermons  which,  for  impressiveness,  and  power,  and  awful  solemnity, 
are  almost  unrivalled. 

As  he  was  constituted  with  a  large  share  of  benevolence  and  magnanim- 
ity, as  well  as  wisdom,  so  he  was  pre-eminently  a  lover  and  promoter  of 
peace ;  and  his  services  were  often  put  in  requisition,  and  successfully  too, 
for  the  restoration  of  harmony  between  contending  parties.  He  was  also 
distinguished  for  a  catholic  spirit  toward  Christians  of  other  communions 
than  his  own ;  and  whomsoever  he  considered  as  holding  the  head,  even 
though  he  might  regard  their  views  as  in  many  respects  defective  or 
erroneous,  he  was  always  ready  to  meet  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  fellow- 
ship and  co-operation. 

In  the  revival  which  occurred  in  connection  chiefly  with  the  labours  of 
Whitefield,  about  the  year  1740,  Dr.  Colman  evinced  a  due  degree  of  seal 
on  the  one  hand,  and  no  lack  of  prudence  on  the  other.  He  fully  believed 
that  the  work  had  all  the  essential  characteristics  of  genuineness,  and 
therefore  he  could  not  conscientiously  withhold  from  it  his  countenance  and 
support ;  and  yet  he  was  equally  firm  in  the  conviction  that  it  was  marred  by 
some  most  palpable  exhibitions  of  human  infirmity.  He  seems  rather  to 
have  taken  a  middle  course  between  those  who  fully  approved,  and  those 
who  entirely  discountenancody  the  work ;  and  hence,  though  we  find  bis 
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to  a  paper  containing  a  general  testimony  in  its  favour,  wo  find  that 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  condemn,  in  both  his  letters  and  published  sermons, 
whatever  he  deemed  exceptionable  and  erratic. 

Notwithstanding  Dr.  Oolman  had  a  feeble  constitution,  he  was  spared  to 
a  good  old  age,  and  was  enabled,  by  great  attention  to  himself,  to  preserve 
■o  maoh  vigour  of  health  as  to  prosecute  the  labours  of  his  ministry,  almost 
withoat  interruption,  from  its  commencement  to  its  close.  It  had  always 
been  his  prayer  that  **  he  might  not  outlive  his  work  and  his  usefulness  ;'* 
and  this  prayer  was  signally  answered.  Though  he  had  been,  for  some 
time,  evidently  sinking  under  the  decays  of  age,  there  was  nothing  to  excite 
apprehension  that  his  departure  was  near  at  hand,  till  a  few  days  before  the 
event.  He  preached  the  very  Sabbath  before  he  died ;  though  it  would 
iaeiii  from  a  letter  that  he  wrote  about  that  time, — the  last  probably  that 
be  ever  wrote, — that  he  had  a  strong  conviction  that  he  had  nearly  finished 
hie  course.  The  evening  before  his  death  he  passed  with  some  of  his 
friends,  who  had  come  from  a  distance  to  visit  him, — in  religious  but  cheer- 
ful conversation  ;  and  he  told  them  explicitly  that  they  had  come  to  see 
him  die.  After  a  restless  night,  he  rose  early,  (August  29,  1747,  )  appar- 
flBtly  more  feeble  than  usual,  and  about  ten  o'clock,  was,  almost  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  rapt  away  from  earth  to  Heaven. 

It  would  seem  that,  contrary  to  the  usage  of  the  times,  none  of  the  ser- 
mona  occasioned  by  his  death  were  published.  The  following  extract  from 
tiM  funeral  sennon  by  his  colleague,  has,  however,  been  preserved : — 

"He  never  delivered  a  sermon  but  wc  saw  how  perfectly  he  understood  llio  decorum 
of  tlie  pulpit;  and  the  gravity  and  sweetness  at  once  exprcHsed  in  his  countenance, 
the  music  of  his  voice,  the  propriety  of  his  accent,  and  the  decency  ol*  his  gesture, 
■bowed  him  one  of  the  most  graceful  speakers  of  the  age. 

"  He  was  a  good  master  of  address,  and  carried  all  the  politeness  of  a  Court  about 
him.  And  as  he  treated  mankind  of  various  degrees  and  ranks  with  a  civility,  court- 
eej,  affability,  complaisance  and  candour,  scarce  to  be  equalled,  so  all  but  the  basu 
UM  mean  showed  him  a  high  degree  of  respect  and  reverence,  love  and  aflTection. 
Pertlcalarl^,  men  of  figure  and  parts,  of  our  own  nation,  and  foreigners,  whom  hefkil- 
ed  not  to  visit  upon  their  coming  among  us,  greatly  valued  and  admired  him.  It  has 
been  said,  perhaps  not  without  some  seeming  grounds  fur  it,  that  ho  sometimes  went 
too  Ikr  in  complimental  strains,  both  in  word  and  writing;  but  if  he  did,  such  flights 
took  their  rise  from  an  exuberance  or  excrescence  of  the  before  mentioned  tiomiletical 
virtnes.  He  took  a  sincere  pleasure  in  the  gifts  of  others,  and  had  a  natural  pronc- 
to  think  favourably  of  all  men,  and  construed  every  thing  in  the  njost  candid 
e.  He  was  an  examt)1e  of  putience,  and  instead  of  revenging  injuries,  (when  it 
in  his  power,)  he  laid  himself  out  to  do  all  the  kindnesses  he  could  to  his  adver- 
saries." •  •  •  Yet  "  his  natural  temper  was  quick  and  hasty  j  and  he  had  the 
iofirmUics  as  well  as  the  sanctity  of  an  Klijali.'^ 

On  the  Commencement  at  Cambridge,  next  succeeding  his  death,  Presi- 
dent Holyoke,  in  an  oration  which  succeeded  the  conferring  of  academical 
degrees,  rendered  a  beautiful  and  deserved  tribute  to  his  memory.  Having 
alluded  to  several  clergymen,  some  of  them  men  of  eminence  who  had  died 
daring  the  year,  he  goes  on  to  say,  **  quibus  omnibus,  egregie  licet  ornatis, 
Tirom  vere  revcrcndum  Benjamin  Colman  longe  praDcellere,  nemo  uon  facile 
oonfitebitur." 

Dr.  Colman  was  married  shortly  after  his  settlement  in  Boston,  to  Jane 
Clerk,  who  died  October  26,  1731.  On  the  6th  of  May,  17o2,  ho  was 
married  egain  to  Sarah  Clark,  then  widow  of  the  Hon.  John  Clark,  and 
preTiously  of  Mr.  Leverett,  President  of  Harvard  College.  She  died  April 
24,  1744.  And  on  the  12th  of  August,  1745,  he  was  married,  yet  again,  to 
Mary  Froet  of  New  Castle,  N.  H.,  widow  of  the  Hon.  John  Frost.     He 
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had  cbildren  by  his  first  marriage  only, — ^namely,  a  son  and  two  daaghieis; 
but  the  fiamily  is  now  almost  extinct. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Colman's  publication^ : — An  Artillery  Elee- 
tion  Sermon,  1702.  Practical  Discourses  upon  the  parable  of  the  ten  vir- 
gins, 1707.  Poem  on  Elijah's  translation,  occasioned  by  the  death  of  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Willard,  1707.  The  government  and  improvement  of  mirth 
according  to  the  laws  of  Christianity  :  in  three  Sermons,  1707.  Impreoa- 
tion  against  the  enemies  of  God  lawful :  a  Sermon,  1707.  The  piety  and 
duty  of  rules  to  comfort  and  encourage  the  ministry  of  Christ :  a  Sermon, 
1708.  A  Sermon  on  the  union  of  England  and  Scotland,  1708.  A  Sermon 
on  the  death  of  Abigail  Foster,  1711.  The  blessing  and  honour  of  fruitful 
motl^rs :  A  Sermon,  1711.  Divine  compassions  magnified :  A  Sermon, 
1711.  A  Sermon  on  seeking  Gbd  early,  1713.  The  heinous  nature  of  the 
sin  of  murder :  A  Sermon  before  the  execution  of  David  Wallis,  1713. 
A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Elizabeth  Waiuwright,  1714.  A  Sermon  on  the 
death  of  the  Hon.  Isaac  Addington,  1714.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the 
Bev.  Thomas  Bridge,  1714.  Gospel  ministry  the  rich  gift  of  the  ascended 
Saviour  unto  his  Church :  A  Sermon,  1715.  The  incomprehensibleness  of 
God :  in  four  Sermons,  1715.  A  Thanksgiving  Sermon  for  the  suppression 
of  the  rebellion  in  Great  Britain,  1716.  A  Sermon  for  the  reformation  of 
manners,  1716.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hirst,  1716. 
A  Fast  Sermon,  1716.  The  warnings  of  God  unto  young  people  :  A  Ser- 
mon, 1716.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  William  Brattle  and  the 
Rev.  Ebenezer  Pemberton,  1717.  Five  Sermons  from  Luke  xi.  21.  22., 
1717.  A  Discourse  on  the  pleasure  of  religious  worship  in  our  public  assem- 
blies, 1717.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  William  Cooper,  1717.  Mas- 
sachusetts Election  Sermon,  1718.  The  rending  of  the  veil  of  the  temple : 
A  Sermon,  1718.  A  Sermon  before  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts, 
1719.  The  blessing  of  Zebulon  and  Issachar:  A  Sermon,  1719.  Reason 
for  a  market  in  Boston,  1719.  Early  piety  inculcated  :  A  Sermon,  1720. 
A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Governor  Dudley,  1720.  Early  piety  towards 
men :  A  Sermon,  1721.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  William  Harris,  Esq., 
1721.  A  Sermon  at  Harvard  College  before  the  baptism  of  Rabbi  Judah 
Monis,*  1722.  Observations  on  inoculation,  1722.  Jacob's  vow  :  A  Ser- 
mon, 1722.  Massachusetts  Election  Sermon,  1723.  A  Sermon  on  the  day 
of  prayer,  1723.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Mr.  David  Stoddard,  1723. 
A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Increase  Mather,  D.  D.,  1723.  A  Sermon  on 
the  death  of  Madam  Steel,  1723.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  President 
Leverett,  1724.  God  deals  with  us  as  rational  creatures:  A  Sermon,  1725. 
The  duty  of  parents  to  pray  for  their  children  :  A  Sermon,  1725.  The 
doctrine  and  law  of  the  Holy  Sabbath:  A  Sermon,  1725.  A  Sermon  to 
pirates,  1726.  A  Sacramental  Discourse,  1727.  The  judgments  of  Provi- 
dence in  the  hand  of  Christ:  in  four  Sermons,  1727.  A  Sermon  on  the 
aooession  of  George  the  Second,  1727.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Cotton 
Mather,   1728.     A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Pemberton  of  New 

•  Jm>AH  MoKis  was  an  Italian  Jew,  who  came  to  this  country  about  the  year  1720 ;  and  shortly 
after  was  amwinted  teacher  of  the  Hebrew  language  in  Harvard  College.  He  embraced  the 
Ohrtetian  religion,  and  in  1722  was  publicly  baptiied  at  Cambridge.  After  the  death  of  his  wife 
in  1761,  he  resigned  his  office  which  he  had  held  about  forty  years,  and  retired  to  Norihborongh, 
where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  died  April  25,  1764,  bequeathing  forty-six  pounds  to  be 
olrided  among  seren  of  the  neighbouring  ministers.  He  published  The  Tmth,  the  whole  Truth 
Mid  nothing  bat  the  Trnlh:  A  Disooanedeliveied  at  his  baptism,  1722;  A  Hehraw  Gnamnr,  173^. 
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York,  1728.  Five  Sermons  on  the  great  earthquake,  1728.  Twenty  Sao- 
ramental  Sermons  on  the  glories  of  Clirlst,  1728.  A  Sermoii  on  the  death 
of  William  Welsteed,  Esq.,  1729.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Solo- 
mon Stoddard  of  Northampton,  1729.  A  Sermon  at  the  funeral  of  the  Hon. 
Simeon  Stoddard,  Boston,  1730.  Govcrnuicnt  the  pillar  of  the  earth :  A 
Sermon,  1780.  The  duty  of  young  people  to  give  their  hearts  to  God :  in 
four  Sermons,  1730.  Death  and  the  grave  without  any  order:  A  Sermon, 
1780.  A  Treatise  on  family  worship,  1730.  A  Sermon  on  Governor  Bel- 
cher's accession,  1730.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Thomas  Ilollis,  of  Lon- 
don, 1731.  The  grace  c;iven  us  in  the  preached  Gospel :  A  Fast  Sermon, 
1782.  Qod  is  a  great  King:  A  Sermon,  1733.  A  Sermon  at  the  Boston 
Lecture,  1784.  The  Fast  which  God  hath  chosen  :  A  Sermon,  1734.  A 
Sermon  on  the  death  of  his  beloved  daughter,  Mrs.  Jane  Turell,  1735. 
Dissertation  on  the  first  three  chapters  of  Genesis,  1735.  The  merchandise 
cf  a  people,  holiness  to  the  Lord :  A  Sermon,  173G.  A  Sermon  on  the 
death  of  Thomas  Steel,  1736.  A  Dissertation  on  the  image  of  God  where- 
in man  was  created,  1736.  A  Fast  Sermon  before  the  General  Court,  1786. 
It  is  of  the  Lord's  mercies  that  we  arc  not  consumed :  A  Sermon,  1787. 
The  great  dnty  of  waiting  on  God  in  our  straits  and  difficulties :  A  Sermon, 
1787.  The  divine  compassion  new  every  morning :  A  Sermon,  1787. 
Bighteonsness  and  compassion  the  ruler's  duty  and  character :  A  Sermon, 
1787.  An  Artillery  Election  Sermon,  1738.  The  unspeakable  gift  of 
Ood:  A  Sermon,  1739.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Peter  Thaoh- 
er,  1739.  The  withered  hand  restored:  A  Sermon,  1739.  A  Sermon  on 
the  death  of  Samuel  Holdcn  of  London,  1740.  Pleasant  to  see  souls  fly- 
ing to  Christ :  A  Sermon,  1740.  A  Sermon  at  the  Boston  Lecture,  1741. 
A  Sermon  on  Governor  Shirley's  accession,  1741.  The  Lord  shall  rejoice 
in  his  works  :  A  Sermon,  1741.  The  word  of  God  magnified  by  Him :  A 
Sermon,  1742.  Satan^s  fiery  darts  :  in  several  Sermons,  1743.  The  glory 
of  God's  power  in  the  firmament :  A  Sermon,  1744.  A  Sermon  on  the 
death  of  the  Bev.  William  Cooper,  1744.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Cooper,  1746.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Frances, 
wife  of  Crovemor  Shirley,  1746. 
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TIMOTHY  EDWARDS  * 

1694—1758. 

The  family  of  Edwards  is  of  Welsh  origin.  Th^  earliest  known  anoea> 
tor  was  the  great  grandfather  of  Timothy  Edwards,  the  Rev.  Richard 
•Edwards,  a  clergyman  in  London,  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The 
tradition  concerning  him  is,  that  he  went  from  Wales  to  London,  and 
became  a  minister  there  in  the  Established  Church.  His  wife,  whose  Chris- 
tian name  was  Anne,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  married  James  Coles  ; 
who,  with  her  son,  William  Edwards,  then  young  and  unmarried,  accom- 
panied her  to  America,  and  settled  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  about  the  year  1640. 
William  Edwards  was  married  about  the  year  1645,  to  a  lady  whose  Chris- 
tian name  was  Agnes,  who  belonged  to  a  highly  respectable  family  in  Eng- 
land, and  who  came  to  America,  when  she  was  quite  young.  Richard 
Edwards,  the  son  of  William  and  Agnes  Edwards,  was  born  at  Hartford  in 
May,  1647,  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Tuthill,  daughter  of  William  and 
Elisabeth  Tuthill,  who  came  from  Northamptonshire,  in  England,  spent  his 
life  in  Hartford,  and  was  a  respectable  merchant,  and  an  exemplary  Chris- 
tian.    He  had,  by  his  first  marriage,   seven  children, — tho^H^  of  whom 

i^ofmsntst  wife, 


was  Timothy,  the  subject  of  this  notice.  After  the 
he  was  married  to  a  Miss  Talcot  of  Hartford,  sister  of  the  Hon.  John 
Talcot ;  and  by  this  marriage  he  had  six  children.  Ho  died  April  20, 
1718,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age. 

Timothy  Edwards  was  born  at  Hartford,  May  14,  1669.  He  was 
fitted  for  College  under  the  instruction  of  the  Rev.  Pelatiah  GloTcr,  at  that 
time  the  minister  of  Springfield,  and  an  accomplished  classical  scholar. 
He  entered  Harvard  College  in  1687.  and  on  the  4th  of  July,  1691, 
received  the  two  degrees  of  B.  A.  and  M.  A., — one  in  the  morning,  the 
other  in  the  afternoon, — **  an  uncommon  mark  of  respect,'*  (as  the  Records 
of  East  Windsor  say,)  **  paid  to  his  extraordinary  proficiency  in  learning." 
After  having  gone  through  the  usual  course  of  theological  study,  he  was 
licensed  to  preach.  In  May,  1094,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  then 
newly  constituted  church  at  East  Windsor. 

Mr.  Edwards  was  married  on  the  6th  of  November,  1694,  to  Esther,  the 
second  child  of  the  Rev.  Solomon  Stoddard  of  Northampton. 

In  the  spring  of  1711,  Mr.  Edwards  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Buckingham  of 
Milford  were  appointed  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Colony,  Chaplains  to  the 
Connecticut  troops,  in  a  military  expedition  designed  for  Canada.  He  left 
Windsor  for  New  Haven  in  July,  and  reached  Albany,  with  three  compa- 
nies under  the  command  of  Lieut.  Colonel  Livingston,  on  the  15th  of 
August.  The  march  to  Albany  was  attended  with  considerable  exposure, 
as  the  country  through  which  it  lay  was  chiefly  uncleared,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  encamp  two  nights  in  the  woods.  At  Albany  he  addressed  a  let- 
ter to  his  wife,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract : — 

"Whether  I  shall  have  any  time  to  write  you  after  this.  I  know  not ;  but  however 
that  may  be,  I  would  not  have  you  discouraged  or  over  anxious  concerning  rac,  for  I 
am  not  so  about  myself.    I  have  still  strong  hopes  of  seeing  thee  and  our  dear  chil- 

•Reooidi  of  the  Fliit  chnrch  fai  Sad  Windwr.— Tmmbuira  Hiat.  Conn.,  II.— Dwiirht's  Lift 
of  President  Edwvdi.  *" 
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dm,  onee  again.  I  cannot  bnt  hope  that  I  have  had  the  gracious  presence  of  God 
with  me  lince  I  left  home,  encouraging  and  strengthening  my  soul,  as  well  as  preserving 
my  life.  I  have  been  much  cheered  and  refreshed  respecting  this  great  under- 
taking, in  which  I  verily  cxprct  to  proceed,  and  that  I  shall,  l)efore  many  weeki 
are  at  an  end,  see  Canada;  but  I  trust  in  the  Lord  that  he  will  have  mercy  on  nie,  and 
ibee,  my  dear,  and  all  our  dear  children,  and  that  (lod  has  more  work  for  me  to  do  in 
tho  place  where  I  have  dwelt  for  many  years,  and  that  you  and  I  tsliall  yet  live  together 
on  earth,  as  well  as  dwell  together  forever  in  Heaven  with  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
all  h\a  saints;  with  whom  to  be  is  best  of  all.'' 

On  the  20th  of  August,  they  left  Albany  and  marched  for  Wood  Creek. 
At  Saratoga,  Mr.  Edwards,  in  consequoDco  of  the  fatigue  and  exposure  of 
the  march,  ¥ras  taken  seriously  ill.  On  the  4th  of  September,  being  unable 
to  proceed  with  the  army,  be  was  conveyed  in  a  boat  to  Stillwater ;  and 
thence  carried  back  through  the  woods  to  Albany,  in  a  waggon  and  on  a  bed. 
Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season  and  some  other  adverse  circumstances, 
the  expedition  was  soon  after  relinquished ;  and  Mr.  Edwards,  in  the  course 
of  %  few  weeks,  returned  home. 

In  the  summer  of  1752,  Mr.  Edwards,  finding  that  the  infirmities  of  age 
were  increasing  upon  him,  proposed  to  his  people  the  settlement  of  a  col- 
league ;  and  the  Kev.  Joseph  Perry  *  was  accordingly  settled  on  the  1 1th 
of  June,  1755.  They,  however,  continued  Mr.  Edwards'  salary  till  his 
death,  which  took  place  January  27,  1758,  when  he  was  eigbty-nine  years 
of  age. 

Mrs.  Edwards  survived  him  twelve  years,  and  died  January  19,  1770,  In 
the  ninety-ninth  year  of  her  uge,  retaining  her  mental  faculties  in  remarka- 
ble vigour  till  the  close  of  life.  She  was  a  person  of  strong  mental  powers, 
of  high  cultivation,  of  great  religious  attainments,  and  every  way  fitted  to 
be  a  most  efficient  helper  to  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.  Even  after  the  death 
of  her  husband,  she  continued  as  active  as  ever  ;  and  his  successor  in  the 
ministry  was  greatly  assisted  and  strengthened  by  her  good  influence  as  long 
aa  she  lived. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwards  lived  together  in  the  married  state  upwards  of 
■izty-threc  years.  They  had  one  son  and  ten  daughters.  The  son  was  the 
celebrated  President  Edicards,  Esther^  the  eldest  child,  was  married  to 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Hopkins  of  West  Springfield, — Elizabeth,  the  second 
child,  to  Col.  Jabez  Huntington  of  Windham, — Antiej  the  third  child,  to 
John  Ellsworth  of  East  Windsor, — Eunice^  the  sixth  child,  to  the  Rev. 
Simon  Backust  of  Newington, — Abigail^  the  seventh  diild,  to  William 
Metcalf  of  Lebanon,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College,  in  1727, — Hannah, 
the  ninth  child,  to  Seth  Wotmore  of  Middletown  ;  and  Martha^  the  eleventh 
child,  to  the  Rev.  Moses  Tuttlet  of  Granville,  Mass.  The  other  three 
daughters, — Mary,  Jerusha  and  Lucy,  were  never  married. 

The  following  account  of  Mr.  Edwards'  appearance,  character  and  habits, 
ia  from  the  pen  of  his  descendant,  Dr.  Sereno  E.  Dwight : — 

•  JoSKPn  Pkrbt  was  a  native  of  Shcrburo,  Mom.  ;  waa  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1762; 
and  died  in  1783,  aged  fifty.  He  published  A  Scnnon  on  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Roper  Wolcott, 
176J;  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Hooker,  1771 ;  Conn.  Election  Sennon,  1776. 

t  Simon  Backus  was  a  native  of  Norwich,  Conn.;  waa  srrailuatcd  at  Yale  College,  in  1724; 
•ad  was  ordained  paetor  of  tho  church  in  Newington,  Conn.,  January  25,  1727.  He  died  in 
1745,  at  Cape  Breton,  whither  he  had  gone  as  chaplain  in  the  Colonial  service,  aged  about  forty - 
flv«.  He  had  a  son,  Simon,  who  was  graduated  at  Yalo  College  in  1759;  was  settled  as  the  first 
Mistor  of  the  ohnivh  in  Granby,  Mass.,  October,  1762;  resigned  his  pastoral  charge  in  March, 
1784;  and  died  in  1828,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven.  .       r  *u     u      k  • 

t  MojiEs  TfPTTLi!  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1746;  became  the  pa? tor  of  the  cbureb  to 
Giinvillc.  MaiB.,atiU  organisation  in  1747;  resigned  bis  charge  in  1754;  and  died  at  SouthlwW, 
L.  I.  in  1786,  aged  sixty -five. 
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'*  Mr.  Edwards  was  about  five  feet  ten  inches  in  height;  of  a  fair  complexidk;  of -a 
strong  robust  frame;  full,  but  not  corpulent.  He  was  a  man  of  polished  maimers, 
particularly  attentive  to  his  dress  and  to  propriety  of  exterior ;  never  appearing  in 
public  but  in  the  full  dress  of  a  clergyman. 

"  The  management  not  only  of  his  domestic  concerns,  but  of  his  property  generally, 
was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  Mrs.  Edwards,  who  discharged  the  duties  of  a  wife  and  a 
mother  with  singular  fidelity  and  success.    In  strength  of  character  she  resembled  her 


advanced  in  years,  who  had  been  well  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Edwards,  and  two 
upwards  of  ninety,  who  had  been  pupils  of  her  husband.  From  them  I  learned  that 
she  received  a  superior  education  in  Boston;  was  tall,  dignified  and  comma:)ding  ia 
her  appearance,  affable  and  gentle  in  her  manners,  and  was  regarded  as  surpassing 
ber  husband  in  native  vigour  of  understanding.  They  all  united  in  speaking  of  her 
as  possessed  of  remarkable  judgment  and  prudence,  of  an  exact  sense  ot'  propriety, 
of  extensive  information,  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  theolofflr, 
and  of  singular  conscientiousness,  piety  and  excellence  of  character.  By  her  careful 
attention  to  all  his  domestic  concerns,  her  husband  was  left  at  full  liberty  to  devote 
himself  to  the  proper  duties  of  his  profession.  Like  many  of  the  clergy  of  that  early 
period  in  New  England,  he  was  well  acquainted  with  Hebrew  literature,  and  was 
regarded  as  a  man  of  more  than  usual  learning,  but  was  particularly  distinguished 
for  his  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics.  In  addition  to  his  other 
duties,  he  annually  prepared  a  number  of  pupils  for  College;  there  being,  at  that  time, 
no  acs^demies  or  public  schools  endowed  for  this  purpo.se.  One  of  my  aged  inform- 
Aots,  who  pursued  his  preparatory  studies  under  him,  told  me  that,  on  his  admission 
to  College,  when  the  ofiicers  had  learned  with  whom  he  had  studied,  they  remarked 
to  him  that  there  was  no  need  of  examining  Mr.  Edwards'  scholars. 

''He  was,  for  that  period,  unusually  liberal  and  enlightened,  with  regard  to  the 
education  of  his  children — preparing  not  only  his  son,  but  each  of  his  daughters  also, 
fbr  College.  In  a  letter  bearing  date  August  8,  I7I1,  while  absent  on  the  expedition 
to  Canada,  he  wishes  that  Jonathan  and  the  girls  may  continue  to  prosecute  the  study 
of  Latin;  and  in  another  of  August  7th,  that  he  may  continue  to  recite  his  Latin  to 
hb  elder  sisters.  When  his  daughters  were  of  the  proper  age,  he  sent  them  to  Boston 
to  finish  their  education.  Both  he  and  Mrs.  Edwards  were  exemplary  in  their  care  of 
their  religious  instruction:  and,  as  the  reward  of  their  parental  fidelity,  were  permit- 
ted to  see  the  tVuits  of  piety  in  them  all.  during  their  youth. 

"  He  always  preached  extemporaneously,  and,  until  he  was  upwards  of  sevcnty^- 
without  noting  down  the  heads  of  his  discourse.  Aficr  that  time,  he  rununonly  wrote 
the  divisions  on  small  slips  of  ])apor;  which,  as  they  rjccasionally  appeared  beyond 
the  leaves  of  the  Bible,  -that  he  held  in  his  hand,  his  ])arisliioners  called.  *Mr. 
Edwards'  thumb  papers.'  Ai)ol<)gizing  for  this  one  day  to  one  of  his  ]uii)ils,  he 
remarked  to  him.  that  he  found  his  memory  beginning  to  fail,  but  that  lic  tliought  his 
judgment  as  sound  as  ever;  and  this  was  likewise  the  opinion  of  his  p^'ople,  till  near 
the  close  of  his  life.  He  is  not  known  to  have  written  out  but  a  single  sermon,  which 
was  preached  at  the  General  Election  in  1732,  and  was  published.  It  is  a  solemn  and 
fkithfVil  application  of  the  doctrine  of  a  general  judgment  to  his  hearers,  particularly 
as  legislators  and  magistrates.  As  he  lived  till  within  a  few  months  of  his  son's 
decease,  the  latter  often  visited  his  father  and  preached  in  his  desk.  It  was  the  cus- 
tomary remark  of  the  people  that  *  although  Mr.  Edwards  was  perhaps  the  more 
learned  man,  and  more  animated  in  his  manner,  yet  Mr.  Jonathan  was  the  deeper 
preacher.' 

"  His  influence  over  his  congregation  was  commanding,  and  was  steadily  exerted  on 
the  side  of  truth  and  righteousness.  When  he  knew  of  any  division  among  them,  he 
went  immediately  to  see  that  the  parties  were  reconciled :  and  when  ho  heard  of  any 
improper  conduct  on  the  part  of  any  individuals,  it  was  his  uniform  custom  to  go  and 
reprove  them.  Under  his  preaching,  the  Gospel  was  atten<led  with  a  regular  uniform 
efficacy,  and,  in  frequent  instances,  with  revivals  of  religion ;  yet  no  record  is  pre- 
served of  the  actual  admissions  to  the  church.  In  some  of  the  f\imily  letters,  I  find 
incidental  mention  of  a  revival  of  religion,  as  existing  in  1715  and  171S;  during 
which  Mrs.  Edwards  and  two  of  her  daughters  made  a  professi<m  of  their  Christian 
(kith;  and  several  others  of  the  family  are  spoken  of  as  *  travelling  towards  Zion 
with  their  faces  thitherward.'  His  son  observes,  in  1737,  that  he  had  known  of  no 
parish  in  the  West  of  New  England,  except  Northampton,  which  had  as  o(t(>n  been 
fliTOored  with  revivals  of  religion,  as  that  of  his  father  " 
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ELIPHALET    ADAMS  * 

1696—1753. 

Eliphalet  Adams,  was  a  son  of  the  llev.  William  and  Mary  (Manning) 
AdjuuB,  and  was  born  at  Dedhani,  MasH.,  March  liO,  1677.  His  mother  died 
when  ho  was  two  years  old,  and  his  father  when  ho  was  eight;  but,  by 
the  kind  as^sistaiice  of  some  of  his  friends,  he  was  enabled  to  aci^uirc  a  cel- 
lmate education,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  16D4.  Under 
whose  direction  ho  studied  Theology  is  not  known  ;  but  the  first  notice  we 
havo  of  his  being  in  the  ministry,  is  in  an  entry  which  he  makes  in  a  diary 
that  he  almost  immediately  discontinued, — namely,  that  November 'JO,  1696, 
he  **  came  first  to  Little  Com p ton  to  preach  amongst  them.''  Another  entry 
nadcr  date  of  May  1699,  is  as  follows: — ^*I  preached  my  first  sermon  to 
the  Indians  in  their  own  language,  with  fears  lest  I  should  be  a  barbarian 
to  them;  but  they  told  me  they  understood  it  well,  and  accepted  it  thank- 
fully." In  September  following,  he  visited  Hartford  in  company  with  his 
brothoF-in-law,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Whiting  of  Windham,  and  while  there,  re- 
oeived  from  the  people  of  Farmington  an  earnest  invitation  **  to  come  and 
exercise  the  work  of  the  ministry  among  them  ;''  but  it  docs  not  appear 
that  he  listened  to  their  proposals,  even  so  far  as  to  preach  to  them  as  a 
candidate.  From  1701  to  1703  (two  years)  he  was  employed  as  an  assist- 
ant to  the  Bev.  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Coltnan,  then  the  newly  settled  minis- 
ter of  Brattle  street  church,  Boston  ;  })ut,  for  several  years  after  this,  there 
is  no  record  remaining  of  Mr.  Adams*  labours,  nor  is  it  known  evon  where 
he  was  employed.  The  next  ascertained  fact  in  his  history  is  his  being 
ordained  to  the  pastoral  bharge  of  the  church  in  New  London,  Conn.,  on 
the  9th  of  February,  1708-9.  The  sermon  on  that  occasion  was  preached 
bj  the  Bev.  Samuel  Whiting. 

In  1720,  Mr.  Adams  was  chosen  a  Trustee  of  Yale  College,  and  contin- 
ued in  the  office  till  1738.  It  was  during  this  period  that  the  great  exeiU;- 
ment  existed,  in  consequence  of  the  secession  of  Dr.  Cutler,  Hector  of  the 
College,  from  the  Congregational  to  the  Episcopal  Church.  Mr.  Adams 
aeted  with  great  firmness  on  the  occasion,  and  in  connection  with  Governor 
Saltonstall  of  New  London,  who  was  also  a  Trustee,  is  said  to  have  exerted 
a  Tery  efficient  influence.  In  1723,  he  was  elected  to  the  vacant  Rectorship 
of  the  College,  but  declined  the  appointment,  probably  on  account  of  the 
disturbed  state  of  the  institution,  and  the  perplexity  which,  under  those 
ciroumstanccs,  would  naturally  be  incident  to  the  office. 

Hr.  Adams'  labours  were,  by  no  means,  confined  within  the  limits  of  his 
own  congregation.  He  was  often  resorted  to  for  advice  in  difficult  cases, 
and  was  frequently  a  member  of  ecclesiastical  councils  in  different  parts  of 
the  Colony.  He  assisted  many  young  men  in  their  preparation  for  College 
and  for  the  ministry,  and  was  at  once  an  agreeable  and  efficient  teacher. 
Ue  was  also  particularly  interested  for  the  intellectual  and  moral  improve- 
ment  of  the  Indians  in  his  neighbourhood, — being  a  worthy  successor  in  this 
department  of  benevolent  labour  to  the  Rev.  James  Fitch  of  Norwich,  who 
had  ugnalized  himself  so  much  by  his  efforts  for  his  heathen  neighbours. 

•  Allen's  Bkg.  Diet.— Canlkini'  Memoir  of  William  and  Bliphalet  Adams. 
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Mr.  Adams  had  some  peculiar  facilities  in  communicating  with  the  Indians, 
from  the  fact  that  he  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  Indian  language  as 
spoken  by  the  tribes  of  Massachusetts:  and  the  dialect  of  the  Moheagans 
differed  but  slightly  from  that  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed.  But, 
though  he  could  converse  with  them  readily,  he  found  it  necessary  to  avail 
himself  of  the  labours  of  an  interpreter  in  his  public  addresses.  He  was 
employed  by  a  Society  in  Boston,  connected  with  a  body  incorporated  in 
G-reat  Britain  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  New  England,  as  their 
agent  with  the  Indians  in  the  part  of  the  Colony  in  which  he  resided. 
Among  his  papers  was  found  the  draft  of  an  address,  delivered  to  a  general 
assemblage  of  Moheagans,  September  9, 1725,  in  which  he  lays  before  them 
the  benevolent  proposals  of  the  gentlemen  from  Boston  to  furnish  them 
with  religious  instruction,  and  establish  schools  for  the  education  of  their 
children;  but  it  seepas  that  the  Indians  were,  at  that  time,  but  little  inclin- 
ed to  accept  the  proflfered  advantages.  He  subsequently  repeated  the  offer, 
on  another  occasion ;  and,  though  this  was  not  met  by  an  absolute  refusal, 
yet  the  reply  was  at  best  evasive.  The  amount  of  it  was,  that  Mr.  Fitch 
of  Norwich  had  formerly  preached  to  them,  but  they  never  well  understood 
it ;  and  they  were  afraid  they  should  not  understand  it  now,  and  wished  that 
the  preaching  might  be  deferred  till  they  could  hear  it  to  better  advantage. 
"  Yet,  said  they,  '*  if  at  any  time,  a  short  account  of  the  principles  of  your 
religion  be  given,  we  will  readily  hearken  to  it."  The  offer  of  a  school  they 
thankfully  accepted ;  and,  when  it  was  established,  the  other  tribes  also 
availed  themselves  of  it ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
English  language  soon  became  extensively  diffused,  and  their  attachment  to 
their  own  peculiar  superstitions  gradually  diminished.  Mr.  Adams*  labours 
among  them,  as  a  minister,  continued  at  intervals  till  the  year  1746.  For 
several  years,  he  made  a  regular  annual  preaching  tour  from  tribe  to  tribe, 
and  reported  the  result  of  his  labours  to  some  of  the  more  active  members 
of  the  Society  by  which  he  was  employed. 

During  Mr.  Adams'  ministry,  there  were  many  influences  brought  to  bear 
upon  him  of  a  somewhat  disturbing  kind,  which,  however,  he  met  with  great 
prudence  and  fortitude.  It  was  during  this  period  that  the  Baptist  and  Episco- 
pal churches  were  established  in  New  London,  and  the  llogerenc  Quakers 
also  had  their  day  of  strange  excitement.  The  ultra  revivalists  too  gave 
him  no  little  trouble,  by  holding  disorderly  and  tumultuous  meetings  in  his 
parish,  though  they  did  not  organize  a  separate  religious  society.  But  Mr. 
Adams  behaved  throughout  the  whole  with  great  dignity  and  discretion ; 
and  retained  the  respect  of  not  only  his  own  people  but  the  community  at 
large,  as  long  as  he  lived.  In  five  months  of  the  year  1741, — from  May  to 
September  inclusive,  eighty  were  added  to  his  church,  as  the  result  of  an 
extensive  revival  in  his  congregation. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Adams'  publications : — Christians  to  be 
ready :  A  Sermon  delivered  at  a  Lecture  in  Boston,  1706.  Connecticut 
Blection  Sermon,  1710.  A  Discourse  occasioned  by  a  storm,  1717.  A  Ser- 
mon at  the  funeral  of  the  Rev.  James  Noyes  of  Stonington,  1719.  A 
Thanksgiving  Sermon,  1721.  A  Sermon  at  the  funeral  of  Governor  Salton- 
stall,  1724.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  William  Gager,  at 
Lebanon,  1725.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Thomas  Clap,  Windham, 
1726.     A  Discourse  before  a  society  of  young  men,  1727.     A  Sermon  at  the 
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of  the  Rev.  JohD  Owen,*  at  Groton,  1727.  A  Sermon  at  the 
hnend  of  the  Rev.  John  Bulkley,  at  Colchester,  1731.  Connecticut  Elee- 
kkm  Sermon,  1733.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  1749.  A  Ser- 
mm  on  the  death  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Mary  Bulkley,  1749.  The  absenoe 
of  the  Comforter  mourned  and  lamented :  A  Treatise. 

Mr.  Adams  died  October  4,  1753,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age. 
His  monument  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  old  burying  ground  in  New  London. 
He  was  married,  December  15,  1709,  to  Lydia,  daughter  of  Alexander 
ud  Lydia  Pygan,  of  New  London.  This  Alexander  Pygan  emigrated  from 
Norwich,  England,  and  settled  in  New  London,  about  the  year  166(3.  He 
WM  distinguished  for  his  activity  and  enterprise  in  business,  but  seems  to 
kiTO  sustained  a  somewhat  equivocal  character  for  integrity  and  morality. 
He  died  in  the  year  1700,  leaving  no  son ;  and  it  is  not  known  that  any 
ilher  person  of  the  name  ever  came  to  this  country.  His  daughter,  Mrs. 
Aduna,  died  September  6,  1749,  aged  sixty-two  years.  She  was  seized 
vilh  paralysis,  while  on  a  visit  with  her  husband  at  the  house  of  a  friend 
ttd  neighbour,  and  expired  within  thirty  hours.  Her  bereaved  husband,  on 
tke  next  Sabbath,  preached  a  sermon  with  reference  to  her  death  from  Eaek. 
ZZIV.  16,  —  "  Son  of  man,  behold  I  take  away  from  thee  the  desire  of  thine 
9fm  at  a  stroke."  They  had  six  children, — four  sons  and  two  daughters. 
Mr.  Adams  contracted  a  second  marriage,  as  appears  from  the  tenor  of  his 
wiU ;  but  it  is  somewhat  singular  that  no  record  is  known  to  exist  that 
aibrds  any  clue  to  the  date  of  the  event,  or  the  name  of  the  lady. 

Of  his  children  two  of  them  died  in  infancy.  A  daughter,  Mary,  was 
mmicd  in  1733  to  Dr.  Jonathan  Gardiner  of  Gardiner's  Island,  who  was 
loot  at  sea  in  the  year  1735.  In  1738,  she  was  married  to  John  Bulkley 
of  Colchester,  son  of  the  llev.  John  Bulkley,  first  minister  of  that  town. 
Mrs.  Bulkley  was  a  lady  of  groat  personal  attractions,  and  enunent  for  her 
Christian  character.  She  died  witliin  a  few  months  after  her  mother,  and 
khe  father  again  indulged  his  sensibilities  by  preaching  a  funeral  sermon. 
HiB  youngest  son,  who  reached  maturity,  Thomas,  was  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1737,  became  a  mcilical  practitioner,  and  died  without  issue,  in 
1758.  Pygan,  his  second  son,  was  a  goldsn)ith  by  trade,  but  engaged 
Bzleneively  in  mercantile  business,  and  acquired  considerable  property, 
vhieh,  however,  was  nearly  all  sacrificed  during  tlie  Revolution.  He  died 
HI  1776,  aged  sixty-four.  William,  the  eldest  son,  was  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1730,  and  was  a  tutor  there  from  1732  to  1734.  He  was,  after 
liiis*  a  preacher  for  more  tlian  sixty  years.  He  was  never  married  and 
never  ordained,  often  declaring  that  he  would  not  be  encumbered  with  either 
a  wife  or  a  parish.  He  preached  first  in  the  North  parish  of  New  London, 
■nd  next  in  North  Groton ;  and  in  the  latter  place  he  declined  a  unanimous 
call.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  he  occupied  the  vacant  pulpit,  as  a 
■apply,  for  nearly  three  years ;  but  the  proposition  to  invite  him  to  settle 
WW  not  c-arried.  The  larger  part  of  his  ministerial  labours  was  probably 
giren  to  Shelter  Island,  as  he  preached  there  at  intervals  for  more  than 
tUriy  years,  and  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  minister  who  dwelt  upon 
the  island.  He  was  there  at  tlie  time  of  Whitefield's  visit  on  the  island  in 
1764.  His  latter  years  were  spent  in  New  London,  chiefly  in  social  enjoy- 
mont  and  domestic  repose.     He  frequently  rambled  into  the  country,  on 

"Joaa  OwE>  wManatiTV  of  Bnintree,  Mass.;  was  ipradiiated at  Hanrard  College  Id  1723*. 
-  onlMiMd  si  Groton,  Conn.,  Nov.,  1727 ;  and  died  in  17&3 
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visits  to  the  farmers  belonging  to  the  parish,  and  always  made  it  a  pomt, 
on  snch  occasions,  to  communicate  more  or  less  of  religious  instruction. 
He  was  short  and  stout ;  wore  a  white  wig  and  a  cocked  hat ;  and  usually 
walked  about  the  streets,  dressed  in  a  black  study  gown.  He  was  a  respect- 
able preacher,  but  in  no  wise  eminent.  His  only  publication  is  a  Sermon 
on  the  Thanksgiving  for  the  success  of  the  British  arms  in  the  reduction 
of  Montreal  and  the  conquest  of  Canada,  in  1760.  He  died  Septem- 
ber 25,  1798,  in  the  eighty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

Tradition  is  very  full  in  ascribing  to  the  He  v.  Eliphalct  Adams  excellent 
talents,  considerable  learning,  fine  moral  qualities,  and  no  inconsiderable 
degree  of  eminence  as  a  preacher.  His  published  sermons  are  character- 
ised by  vigorous  thought,  and  direct,  earnest,  and  often  eloquent,  appeals. 
The  Rev.  John  Barnard  of  Marblchead,  in  a  letter  to  President  Stiles, 
preserved  in  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Collections,  mentions  him  among 
the  distinguished  men  who  had  departed,  and  characterizes  him  as  *^  a  great 
Hebrician.''  I  cannot  learn  that  any  extended  estimate  of  his  character 
has  been  preserved  from  the  pen  of  any  of  his  contemporaries.  I  have 
seen  a  letter  from  his  son  William  to  President  Stiles,  written  in  reply  to 
some  inquiries  which  the  President  had  made  concerning  his  father,  stating 
that  nothing  had  been  published  respecting  him,  and  that  he  knew  not  that 
any  thing  had  been  written,  unless  it  were  in  a  sermon  of  Mr.  Eliot,  (prob- 
ably Dr.  Jared  Eliot  of  Killing  worth,)  which  he  informed  him  that  he  had 
prepared  in  the  expectation  of  being  called  to  supply,  in  his  turn,  the 
vacant  pulpit,  after  his  Other's  decease. 


■♦♦- 


WILLIAM  BRATTLE  * 

1696—1717. 

William  Brattle  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Brattle,  and  was  bom  in 
Boston  in  the  year  1662.  His  father  was  a  man  of  some  consideration  in 
the  Province,  and  was  a  Representative  to  the  General  Court,  successively 
for  Lancaster  and  Concord.  The  son  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1680  ;  and  was  afterwards  Tutor  and  Fellow  of  that  institution  for  several 
years.  Dr.  Colman,  who  was  an  undergraduate  while  Mr.  Brattle  was  in 
the  tutorship,  says, — 

"  He  was  an  able,  faithful  and  tender  tutor.  He  countonanced  virtue  and  profi- 
ciency in  us.  and  every  good  disposition  he  discerned  with  th^  most  fatherly  goodness; 
and  searched  out  and  punished  vice  with  the  authority  of  a  master,  lie  did  his 
utmost  to  form  us  to  virtue  and  the  fear  of  God.  and  to  do  well  in  the  world ;  and  dis- 
missed bis  pupils  when  he  took  leave  of  them,  with  pious  charges  and  with  tears." 

During  the  prevalence  of  the  small  pox  in  College,  though  he  had  never 
had  the  disorder  himself,  he  remained  firmly  at  his  post,  administering  to 
the  wants  of  the  students  in  every  way  in  his  power,  and  endeavouring  espe- 
cially to  give  to  their  minds  a  serious  direction.  As  inoculation  was  then 
unknown,  he  took  the  disease  in  the  natural  way  ;  but  it  was  in  a  mild  form, 
and  he  quickly  recovered  from  it. 

•  Holmet'  Hitt.  of  OMnbridge.— Man.  Hist.  Coll.,  VII.— Holmei'  Am.  Ann.,  11.— Bofton 
News  Letter,  No.  671.— Fanner*!  Gen.  Bcf .— -NcweU'i  Hitt.  Disc. 
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.  Ht  WM  ordained  pastor  of  the  churoh  in  Cambridge,  as  successor  to  the 
R«T.  Nathaniel  Gookin,*  November  25,  1696.  He  preached  his  own  ordi- 
nation sermon  from  1.  Cor.  iii.  G;  the  llcv.  Increase  Matlicr  frave  the 
charge,  and  the  Kcv.  Samuel  Willard  the  Right  Hand  of  Fellowship. 
Increase  Mather  preached  also  on  the  Hamc  occasion  from  Revelation  i.  16. 

Mr.  Brattle  laboured  among  his  people  for  about  twenty  years,  with 
exemplary  fidelity  and  great  success,  but  not  without  considerable  intcrrup- 
iioiM  from  ill  health.  The  baptisms  of  children  during  his  ministry  were 
seven  hundred  and  twenty-four,  and  the  admissions  to  the  church,  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-four.  After  having  languished  under  a  somewhat  protracted 
disease,  he  died  in  great  peace,  February  15,  1717,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of 
his  age.  His  funeral  was  attended  on  the  20th, — a  day  rendered  memora- 
ble by  Ihe  great  snow.  The  principal  ministers  and  magistrates  of  Boston 
and  the  vicinity  were  present  on  the  occasion,  and  were  detained  at  Cam- 
bridge by  the  snow  for  several  days. 

The  only  publication  of  Mr.  Brattle  is  a  system  of  Logic,  entitled  **  Com- 
pendium LogicsD  secundum  principia  D.  Renati  Cartesii  plcrumque  cfi'orma- 
tum  et  catcchistic  >  propositum."  An  edition  of  it  was  published  as  late  as 
the  year  1758,  and  it  was  a  test  book  in  Harvard  College  till  1705. 

Mr.  Brattle  had  a  high  reputation  as  a  preacher.  Dr.  Colman,  in  com- 
paring him  with  Mr.  Pemberton,  who  died  about  the  same  time,  says, — 
•**They  performed  the  public  exercises  in  tlie  house  of  God  with  a  great  deal 
of  solemnity,  though  in  a  manner  somewhat  diiferent ;  for  Mr.  Brattle  was 
all  calm  and  soft  and  melting,  but  Mr.  Pemberton  was  all  flame,  zeal  and 
earnestness."  Jeremy  Dummer,  £8<[.,  while  he  was  agent  in  England, 
having  been  requested  to  procure  for  a  friend  some  printed  sermons,  makes, 
in  one  of  his  letters,  the  following  complimentary  allusion  to  Mr.  Brattle : — 
"  I  think  the  modem  sermons  which  are  preached  and  printed,  are  very  lean 
and  dry,  having  little  Divinity  in  them  or  brightness  of  style :  I  am  sure 
they  are  no  way  comparable  to  the  f>olid  discourses  which  Mr.  Brattle  gives 
you  every  week."  Though  it  is  not  known  that  any  of  his  sermons  were 
published,  yet  I  have  in  my  possession,  through  the  kindness  of  one  of  his 
descendants,  several  of  them  in  manuscript,  which  show  that,  in  his 
religious  opinions,  he  was  thoroughly  of  the  Puritan  school,  and  that,  in 
point  of  general  ability,  he  must  have  ranked  well  with  the  best  preachers 
of  his  day. 

Mr.  Brattle  was  distinguished  for  his  urbanity  and  kindness,  his  liberali- 
ty and  public  spirit.  He  had  a  very  large  estate,  and  his  charities  were 
abundant ;  though  he  was  as  far  as  possible  from  being  ostentatious  in  his 
manner  of  dispensing  them.  He  was  a  lover  of  all  good  men,  and  knew 
how  to  appreciate  true  excellence,  irrespective  of  all  denominational  pecu- 
liarities. He  had  a  patient  and  placable  spirit ;  and  used  to  say,  after  suf- 
fering severe  trials,  that  he  knew  not  how  he  could  have  spared  any  of 
theni.  With  all  hb  gentleness  and  humility,  he  was  firm  to  his  own  con- 
Tictions,  and  was  proof  alike  against  flatteries  and  frowns.     He  was  a  man 

^NiffHAiiiBL  GooKm,  a  WD  of  Major  General  Daniel  Gookin,  was  bom  at  Cambridge,  Oot.  22, 
1056 1  tvaa  graduated  at  Harrard  College  in  1675,  and  was  a  Fellow  of  the  College;  wasonlain- 
mk  ouBiftcr  of  Cambridge,  Nor.  15,  1G82,  and  died  Aug.  7,  1A92.  in  his  thirty-fonrth  year.  He 
liA'ftioa  of  hit  own  name,  who  was  bom  at  Cambridse,  April  15,  1687;  was  graduated  at  Har- 
md  College  in  1703;  was  ordained  minister  at  North  HiU,  a  parish  of  Hampton,  (now  Northamp- 
toa>  N.  XU,  in  1710;  and  died  Ang.  25,  1734,  ared  forty-teyen.  He  published  three  sermooi 
UMMlonii  by  the  eartbqnake,  1727.  //if  son  Nathaniel  was  graduated  at  Harrard  College  in 
1711 ;  WMovdainad  at  Ui Cither*!  fooeewir,  Ooi.  31, 1739,  and  died  Oot.  22, 1766,  aged  fifty-four. 
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ci  fine  powers  and  extensiye  attidnmeiits,  as  was  sufficiently  evlDced  bj  bis 

being  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.     He  was  a  devoted  friend  of 

learning  as  well  as  of  religion.     He  took  the  deepest  interest  in  Harvard 

College,  and  in  his  will  bequeathed  to  it  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 

pounds. 

Says  Dr.  Colman,- 

^*  Tbey  that  had  the  happiness  to  know  Mr.  Brattle,  knew  a  very  religious  good  man. 
an  able  divine,  a  laborious  faithful  minister,  an  excellent  scholar,  a  great  benef)u:tor,a 
wise  and  prudent  man,  and  one  of  the  best  of  friends.  The  promotion  of  religion, 
learning,  virtue  and  peace,  every  where  within  his  reach,  was  his  very  life  and  soul ;  the 
great  business  about  which  he  was  constantly  employed,  and  in  which  he  principally 
delighted.  Like  his  great  Lord  and  Master,  he  went  (or  sent)  about  doing  good.  His 
principles  were  sober,  sound,  moderate,  being  of  a  catholic  and  pacific  spirit.'* 


-♦♦- 


JOHN  HANCOCK.* 

1697—1752. 

John  Hancock,  the  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Mary  (Prentice)  Hancock, 
was  horn  at  Camhridgc,  Mass.,  in  the  year  1671.  He  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1689.  Having  directed  his  attention  to  the  ministry, 
and  received  license  to  preach  the  Gospel,  he  was  called,  in  November, 
1697,  to  preach  as  a  candidate  for  settlement  at  Lexington,  in  place  of  the 
Rev.  Benjamin  Estabrook,  who  had  died  a  few  mouths  before.  He  accepted 
the  invitation,  and  continued  preaching  in  this  capacity  till  the  succeeding 
May,  when  he  was  invited  to  become  the  pastor  of  the  church.  He  accept- 
ed this  invitation  also,  and  was  ordained  on  the  2d  of  November,  1G98. 
The  sermon  on  the  occasion  was  preached  by  himself;  the  llcv.  Samuel 
Willard  of  Boston  gave  the  charge,  and  the  Rev.  Joseph  Estabrook  of  Con- 
cord, the  Right  Hand  of  Fellowship. 

For  about  thirty-five  years,  Mr.  Hancock  continued  sole  pastor  of  the 
church ;  but  in  January,  1734,  provision  was  made  by  the  congregation  to 
lighten  his  labours  by  giving  him  his  own  son,  Ehenezer^  as  a  colleague. 
He,  (the  son,)  after  graduating  at  Harvard  College  in  17*28,  took  charge  of 
a  school  in  Lexington,  in  which  employment  he  continued  till  nearly  three 
years  after  his  ordination.  Being  a  young  man  of  uncommon  worth  and 
promise,  and  having  a  strong  hold  on  the  affections  of  the  people,  there  was 
a  general  desire  among  them  that  he  should  be  associated  with  liis  father  in 
the  pastoral  office  ;  and,  notwithstanding  they  had  felt  somewhat  burdened  by 
their  previous  pecuniary  engagements,  they  were  willing  to  assume  considera- 
ble additional  expense,  for  the  sake  of  securing  his  permanent  labours.  He. 
on  the  other  hand,  was  strongly  solicited  to  consent  to  a  settlement  elsewhere  ; 
bat  his  ardent  attachment  to  the  congregation  in  which  he  had  spent  his 
early  years,  as  well  as  the  prospect  of  sharing  the  toils  and  responsibilities 
of  the  ministry  with  his  own  father,  who  was  by  that  time  verging  towards 
the  decline  of  life,  disposed  him  to  accept  their  invitation.  He  entered  upon 
his  work  with  the  most  encouraging  prospects  ;  and  the  relation  promised  to 
be  one  of  great  comfort  and  usefulness  to  all  concerned  ;  and,  while  it  eon- 

•  AppMoDl  and  Gay's  Fononl  Btnnooi.— BUol's  and  Allen's  Biog.  Diet. 
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turned,  the  best  hopes  formed  conocrning  it  were  fulfilled.  But  within  about 
us.  joara  from  the  time  of  his  ordination,  he  was  suddenly  removed  by  death. 
He  died  January  28,  1740,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age.  His  death  was 
regarded  as  a  great  calamity,  not  only  to  his  own  immediate  congregation, 
but  to  the  whole  surrounding  coninmnity. 

After  his  death,  his  venerable  father,  tliough  far  advanced  in  life,  continu- 
ed to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office  nearly  thirteen  years.  Indeed  his 
spirit  revived,  and  his  health  became  more  vigorous,  as  he  seemed  to  realize 
an  increased  demand  for  labour ;  and  his  people  never  appreciated  his  min- 
istrations more  highly,  than  when  they  witnessed  the  fervour  of  his  spirit, 
and  the  vigour  of  his  efforts,  amidst  the  decays  of  age.  On  the  Sabbath 
immodiately  preceding  his  decease,  he  preached  with  uncommon  earnestness, 
and  continued  in  his  usual  health,  until  Tuesday  night,  the  5th  of  December, 
1752,  when  he  was  awaked  out  of  his  sleep  by  severe  pains,  which  soon 
gave  place  to  the  sleep  of  death.  He  died  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his 
age,  and  the  fifty-fourth  of  his  ministry.  Two  sermons  were  preached  on 
the  occasion  of  his  death,  by  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Apple  ton  of  Cambridge. 

Mr.  Hancock  published  the  following  Discourses  : — The  Election  Sermon, 
1722.  A  Sernjon  in  Boston  at  the  Thursday  Lecture,  1724.  A  Sermon 
at  Braintrce  at  the  ordination  of  his  son,  172G.  A  sermon  at  Lancaster,  at 
tho  installation  of  Timothy  Harrington,*  1748. 

The  following  anecdotes  illustrative  of  some  traits  of  Mr.  Hancock's 
character  have  been  kindly  furnished  me  by  the  Rev.  Theodore  Parker, 
who  was  bom  and  brought  up  in  the  parish  in  which  Mr.  Hancock  cxeroised 
his  ministry : — 

"In  the  period  of  Mr.  Hancock's  ministry,  while  the  country  was  newly  settled, 
and  the  bounds  of  estates  not  well  fixed,  it  frequently  happened  that  his  parish- 
kmers  would  find  it  difficult  to  settle  the  bounds  of  their  respective  estates.  On 
such  occasions,  Mr.  Hancock  volunteered  his  services  us  arbitrator  and  final 
judge.  He  would  repair  to  the  house  of  one  of  the  contending  parties,  and 
address  him  by  his  Christian  name,  as  was  tho  custom  of  tho  clergy,  except 
when  8pc:kking  to  such  as  were  technically  called  '  Gentlemen.'  '  Joseph,'  says 
the  minister,  '  I  hear  you  quarrel  with  neighbour  Reed,' — if  that  was  tho 
name.  *  Why,'  says  the  man,  *  we  did'nt  raaly  get  our  horns  together.'  *  Ah, 
but  I  hear  you  quarrel  with  him, — about  your  lands,  I  suppose  it  is.'  *  Yes, 
Sir.*  *  Well,  take  your  deed  and  your  plan,  and  come  over  to  Reuben's  with 
me.* 

"  They  go  together  to  the  neighbonr's  house,  and,  after  the  usual  salutations, 
Tory  humble  on  tho  one  side,  and  very  lofty  on  the  other,  the  minister  says, 
— *  Well,  Reuben,  I  have  brought  Joseph  along;  with  me  to  settle  the  quarrel 
between  ye — get  your  deed  and  your  plan.'  Then  he  compared  the  two,  heard 
the  rival  claims,  wont  to  the  spot,  attended  by  some  of  tho  other  neighbours,  and 
walked  back  and  forth,  looking  at  the  premises;  then,  having  made  up  his  mind. 
he  would  say, — '  Take  your  axes  and  cut  some  stakes.'  They  were  cut. 
'  DriTO  this  stake  down  here,  and  pile  some  stones  around  it.'  That  was  done. 
'  Now  drive  that  stake  down  there,  and  pile  some  stones  around  that.'  It  was 
done  accordingly.  Then  he  would  say, — *  Now,  Reuben  and  Joseph,  your  line 
mils  there,  and  there  let  it  run  forever!  That  is  your  land,  Joseph,  and  that  iti 
ffour  land,  Reuben,  and  let  us  have  no  more  quarrelling  about  this  matter.* 

*Tl«OTRT  1IarbI!iqto5  wm  ft  nitlye  of  Walthain ;  wasgndnatrd  nt  ITanrnnl  College  in  1737; 
■  oidnined  at  Swsmey,  N.  H.,  Nor.  4,  1741 ;  was  dismissed  in  1747 ;  van  inatnllcii  at  Laneu- 
'.  Mui.,  Nor.  le,  174S;  and  died  Dee.  18, 1795,  aced  eighty.  He  published  a  Century  Ser- 
in, ITSS. 
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;  **  This  clerical  manner  of  getting  a  judicium  ru9ticitm  was  efToctual.  There 
was  no  appeal.  Substantial  justice  was  done,  litigation  was  avoided,  and  good 
ii^ng  restored.  His  manner  on  such  occasions,  and  the  assumption  of  authori- 
ty attending  it,  procured  him  the  title  of  Bishop  Hancock — not  a  very  pleasant 
name  to  the  men  who  gave  it. 

"  The  following  story  illustrates  his  self  reliance  and  independence.  In  the 
latter  part  of  his  ministry,  while  he  was  quite  aged,  but  still  hale  and  vigorous, 
and  not  a  little  disposed  to  use  his  authority,  the  two  deacons,  and  perhaps 
others  in  the  church,  thought  it  was  necessary  to  put  some  check  upon  the  good 
old  man.  So,  on  a  set  time,  the  deacons  went  to  his  house  to  propose  that  they 
should  have  Ruling  Elders  in  the  church.  It  was  thought  to  be  a  difficult  mat- 
ter to  propose  the  business  to  so  lofty  a  man, — so  the  ablest  of  the  deaconji 
undertook  it — after  the  following  fashion.  *  We  think,  Sir,'  said  he,  *  that  on 
account  of  your  great  age,  you  ought  to  have  some  assistance  from  the  church, 
in  your  numerous  assiduous  labours.'  *Ah,' — says  Mr.  Hancock,  who  knew 
what  was  coming, — *  I  know  I  am  old,  and  I  suppose  I  am  feeble  too, — I 
thank  the  church  for  their  kindness.  But  how  do  they  propose  to  help  me?* 
*  Oh,'  said  the  deacons,  *  they  thought  they  would  appoint  two  Ruling  Elders  to 
divide  the  care  of  the  church  with  you.  But  they  did  not  wish  to  do  so  without 
your  consent.'  *  Well,  I  should  like  it,'  said  he — *  perhaps  they  would  choosi* 
you  to  the  office.'  The  deacons  concurred  in  that  opinion — '  They  could 'nt  do 
better;  you  might  be  of  great  help  to  me.  But  what  do  you  think  is  the 
business  of  Ruling  Elders?'  saith  he.  *0h,'  said  the  aspirants  to  the  office, 
thinking  the  difficulty  all  over, — *  we  will  leave  that  to  you, — you  are  a  learuetl 
man,  and  have  studied  the  history  of  the  Church.'  *  Yes,*  said  he,  *  I  have 
studied  ecclesiastical  history  a  good  deal,  and  paid  particular  attention  to  Church 
discipline  and  government,  and  I  think  I  know  what  the  Ruling  Elders  ought  to 
do.'  *  Wo  leave  it  wholly  to  you  to  say  what  part  of  your  labour  they  shall 
attend  to,* — remarked  the  deacons.  *  Well,  then,*  said  the  Bishop,  *  I  should 
like  to  have  one  of  them  come  up  to  my  house  before  meeting  on  Sunday, 
and  get  my  horse  out  of  the  barn,  and  then  saddle  him  and  bring  him  up  to 
the  door,  and  hold  the  stirrup  while  I  get  on.  The  other  may  wait  at 
the  church  door  and  hold  him  while  I  get  oH';  then,  after  meeting,  he  may 
bring  him  up  to  the  steps.  This  is  all  of  my  work  I  ever  can  consent  to  let  the 
Ruling  Elders  do  for  me.'     The  office  has  remained  vacant  to  the  present  day. 

**  The  following  shows  that  he  could  be  facetious  as  well  as  episcopal.  He 
once  visited  a  wealthy  farmer,  one  of  his  best  friends,  who  was  in  the  habit  of 
making  him  presents  from  time  to  time.  lie  went  to  visit  the  family  once;  it 
was  in  haying  time,  and  the  men  folks  were  at  a  distance  in  the  meadow,  so  ho 
only  saw  the  farmer's  wife  and  the  younger  children.  It  was  in  the  forenoon,  and 
she  got  him  for  luncheon  some  brown  bread  an^  cider,  and  set  before  him  also  a 
whole  cheese,  that  he  might  cut  for  himself.  lie  put  his  knife  on  the  cheese, 
first  this  way  and  then  that,  as  if  in  doubt  where  to  Ixjgin.  *  Where  shall  I  cut 
this  cheese,  Mrs.  Smith  ?'  asked  he.  *  Cut  it  where  you  have  a  mind  to,  Mr. 
Hancock,' — was  the  answer.  *  Then,'  said  he,  *  I  think  I  will  cut  it  at  home!' 
So  slices  of  cheese  were  brought  for  the  lunch,  and  the  whole  cheese  put  in  his 
saddle  bags." 

Mr.  Hancock  had  a  son,  John,  who  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1719,  was  ordained  at  Braintree,  as  successor  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Marsh,* 
November  2,  1726,  and  died  May  7,  1744,  aged  forty-one.  He  was  the 
father  of  Governor  Hancock.  He  possessed  good  talents,  and  was  distin- 
guished for   diligence,    prudence  and   fidelity.     During  the    Whitefieldian 

*  JosBPH  Marsh  wm  a  native  of  Hadley;  wm  gndnated  at  HarrArd  College  in  1705; 
ordained  at  Bntintiee,  May  18,  1709;  and  died  March  8,  1726,  aged  forty-one. 
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xevind,  which  oooorred  a  short  time  before  his  death,  he  was  a  TigoronB 
oppoaer  of  what  he  regarded  the  eDthusiasm  of  the  day,  and  actoallj  took 
part  in  the  controversy  which  was  then  carried  on,  by  writing  at  least  two 
pamphlets.  He  was,  however,  equally  earnest  in  cautioning  his  people 
against  the  opposite  extreme  of  infidelity  and  indifference  to  religion.  He 
published  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  E.  Quincy,  1788;  a  Century  Sermon, 
1739 ;  a  Sermon  on  the  good  work  of  Grace,  1743  ;  An  expostulatory  and 
pacific  Letter  in  reply  to  Mr.  Gee,  1743  ;  The  Examiner,  or  Gilbert  against 
Tennent,  (by  Philalethes,)  1748. 

Mr.  Hancock,  the  elder,  had  yet  another  son,  Thomas^  a  distinguished 
benefactor  of  Harvard  College,  who  died  in  Boston,  August  1,  1764.  His 
nephew,  Governor  Hancock,  inherited  the  larger  part  of  his  property;  bat 
he  left  several  considerable  legacies  in  aid  of  the  cause  of  learning  and 
religion. 


-•♦■ 


SIMON   BRADSTREET.* 

1697—1741. 

Simon  Bradstreet  was  a  grandson  of  Simon  Bradstrcct,  one  of  the 
meet  distinguished  of  the  Pilgrim  fathers,  and  for  many  years  Governor  of 
the  Colony  of  Massachusetts.  He  was  a  son  of  the  llcv.  Simon  Bradstreet, 
who  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1600  ;  was  ordained  pastor  of 
the  church  in  New  London,  Conn.,  October  5,  1670  ;  and  died  in  1683,  at 
the  age  of  forty-five.  The  subject  of  this  notice  was  bom  in  New  London 
in  1669,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  Colloge  in  1698.  When  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Morton  of  Charlestown  had  become  so  infirm  as  to  need  ass'istance  in 
the  prosecution  of  his  ministry,  Mr.  Bradstreet,  in  March,  1697,  was  called 
to  be  his  colleague  ;  but,  for  some  reason  which  is  not  now  known,  he  declin* 
ed  the  call.  It  was,  however,  renewed  in  May  of  the  next  year,  (Mr.  Mor- 
ton having  died  in  the  mean  time,)  under  circumstances  which  led  him  to 
ftocept  it ;  and  he  was  accordingly  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Charles- 
town,  on  the  26th  of  October,  1698. 

For  about  fifteen  years,  Mr.  Bradstreet  performed  the  duties  of  his  office 
without  an  assistant ;  but,  in  1713,  the  town,  having  previously  consulted 
him  on  the  subject,  determined  to  give  him  a  colleague.  The  Rev.  Joseph 
Stevens  of  Andover  was  chosen  ;  but  his  ministry  was  a  short  one,  as  he 
died  in  1721.  For  more  than  two  years  after  his  death,  Mr.  Bradstreet 
was  without  any  regular  assistant;  but,  in  February  1724,  the  Rev.  Hull 
Abbott  became  associated  with  him  in  the  pastoral  oiHce.  After  the  infirm- 
ities of  age  had  rendered  Mr.  Bradstreet  inadequate  to  any  public  service, 
the  people  became  desirous  of  having  another  minister  settled ;  and  accord- 

•Uam,  Hut.  Ooll.  Vin.~Buddington*8  Hist,  of  the  First  chnrch  in  Charlestown. 

t  UuLL  Abbot  wm  bom  in  Boston,  Jane  15,  1702.  His  father,  who  seems  to  have  followed 
tht  MM,  WM  kit  at  sea  in  Febniary,  17  •  8.  The  son  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1720, 
fcTfaig  bMn,  it  is  said,  the  first  student  who  received  assistance  from  the  Hollis  fund.  In  1781, 
Im  wm  Bariled  to  Mary  Bradstreet,  the  daughter  of  his  colleague.  He  died  April  19, 1774,  after 
a  fldairtrv  of  more  than  fifty  years,  at  the  age  of  eighty.  He  published  a  Sermon  preached  at 
tka  Aftfllny  eleetlon«  1735;  a  Sermon  on  tbe  BebelUon  in  Scotland,  1746 ;  and  a  Sermon  againU 
fioAna  oualng  and  iwtaringi  1747. 
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iDgly*  the  Rev.  Thomas  Prentice*  was  installed  as  an  associate  pastor,  Octo- 
ber 3,  1739.  Mr.  Bradstreet  died  on  the  31st  of  December,  1741,  aged 
seventy-two  years. 

The  following  account  of  Mr.  Bradstreet  is  from  the  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Collections,  III.: — 

*'He  was  a  most  learned  man,  of  strong  mind,  tenacious  memory,  lively  imagina- 
tion, but  subject  to  bypocondriac  complaints,  which  made  him  afraid  to  preach  in  the 
pulpit  some  years  belbru  he  died.  He  delivered  his  sermons  in  the  deacon's  seat,  with- 
out notes,  and  which  were  generally  melancholy  effusions  upon  the  state  of  man  and 
the  vanity  of  the  world.  lie  possessed  such  a  catholic  spirit  and  such  liberal  views 
of  the  Gospel  dispensation,  that  some  of  the  more  zealous  brethren  accused  him  of 
Arminianism ;  but  the  only  evidence  of  this  was  his  loudness  for  Tillotsou's  sermons, 
and  being  rather  a  practical  than  a  doctrinal  preacher.  lie  seldom,  if  ever,  appeared 
with  a  coat,  but  always  with  a  plaid  gown,  and  was  seen  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth. 
When  he  was  introduced  to  Governor  Burnet,  who  was  himself  a  fine  scholar,  it 
was  said  of  him,  that  here  was  a  man  who  could  whistle  Greek.  The  late  Judge  Rus- 
sell was  present^  a  young  lad,  when  Lieutenant  Governor  Tayler  thus  introduced  Mr. 
Bradstreet  to  his  Excellency.  Governor  Burnet  afterwards  spoke  of  him  as  one  of 
the  first  literary  characters  and  best  preachers  he  had  met  with  in  these  American 
regions." 

The  Historical  Society  has  preserved  and  published  in  its  Collections  (VIII.) 
an  epitaph  in  Latin  which  Mr.  Bradstreet  wrote  upon  his  distinguished  prede- 
cessor, the  Key.  Charles  Morton,  and  which  is  considered  as  a  fine  specifticn 
of  classical  taste. 

The  children  of  Mr.  Bradstreet  were  persons  of  great  worth  and  respect- 
ability. One  of  them,  Simon,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1728  ; 
was  ordained  successor  to  the  Rev.  E.  Holyokc  at  Marblehead,  January  4, 
1788,  and  died  October  5,  1771  i — Isaac  Story,t  who  married  his  daughter, 
having  been  his  colleague  about  five  months.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Barnard  of 
Marblehead,  who  gave  him  the  charge  at  his  ordination,  left  the  following 
testimony  concerning  him  in  manuscript: — **  Mr.  Bradstreet  proves  a  most 
worthy,  pious,  devout  Christian,  and  faithful  pastor ;  aiming  and  labouring 
to  bring  over  people  to  God  and  Christ  and  holiuess ;  has  the  hearty  affec- 
tions of  his  people  equal  to  what  Mr.  Holyoke  had ;  and  with  whom  I  live 
in  brotherly  correspondence."  It  is  stated  in  the  Historical  Collections, 
(VIII.)  that  he  **was  an  excellent  scholar;  but,  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life,  owing  to  nervous  disorders,  was  less  animated  in  the  delivery  of  his 

*  Thomas  Prentice  wm  bom  in  Cambridge  in  1702,  and  was  graduated  at  Harrard  College  in 
1726.  In  November,  173U,  be  was  ordained  luinister  of  Arundel,  Maine.  AVben  the  Indian  war 
broke  out  in  if'My  the  church  was  dispersed,  and  Mr.  Prentice  returned  with  bis  family  to  his 
natirc  place.  He  soon  received  invitations  to  settle  over  the  New  North  church,  Boston,  the 
ebnrch  in  West  Cambridge,  and  the  church  in  Charlrstown ;  the  latter  of  wbieh  he  aoeepted^  and 
the  same  daj  declined  the  other  two.  After  the  burning  of  Charleston  n  by  the  British  in  1776, 
Mr.  Prentice's  congregation  was  dispersed,  and  he  retired  to  Carnibridge,  and  resided  during  the 
rest  of  his  life  in  the  house  in  which  he  was  bom.  After  nn  interval  of  about  three  years,  the 
ordinances  of  religion  were  re-establirhcd,  and  Mr.  I'rontice.  then  an  aged  man,  resumed  his 
ministry.  He  was  an  energetic  speaker,  and  continued  sfj  to  the  la£>t ;  though  his  memory  had  so 
eotirely  failed,  that,  on  the  last  2^abbatb  that  he  appeared  in  the  pulpit,  he  is  said  to  have  preach- 
ed the  same  sermon  both  parts  of  the  day.  He  died  on  the  17th  of  June,  1782,  aged  eighty. 
He  WM  three  times  married — first,  to  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Emery  of  Wells,  [Mr.  Kmery 
WM  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1691  ^  was  ordained  i>astor  of  the  church  in  Wells,  Me., 
after  preaching  there  some  time.  Oct.  29,  17UI ;  and  died  in  1724.]  who  died  in  1745;  next,  to  a 
dangbier  of  mithaniel  Austin  of  Charleatown,  who  died  in  October,  1748;  and  last,  to  widow  Mary 
Butman  of  Old  York,  who  survived  him.  By  the  first  marriage,  be  had  three  children;  by  the 
eeoond,  one;  by  the  third  none.  He  published  a  Thanksgiving  Sermon,  1745;  a  Fast  Sermon, 
1748;  a  Sermon  on  the  earthquake,  1756;  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Anna  Cary,  1755. 

t  Mr.  Stort  continued  his  relation  to  the  church  as  pastor  for  thirty  years,  when  he  left  the 
ministry  and  engaged  in  secular  business.  He  published  an  bipistle  from  Yarico  to  Inkle,  togetb* 
er  with  their  characten,  as  related  in  the  Spectator,  1792 ;  a  Discourse  preparatory  to  the  collection 
for  the  benefit  of  oar  American  brethren  in  captivity  at  Algiers,  1795;  a  Thanksgiving  Sermon, 
1^95;  a  Eolegy  on  Waibington,  delivered  at  Sterling,  1800;  an  Oration  at  Worcester,  1801; 
PamaMian  ahop  opened  in  the  Piodario  style,  1801 . 
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•ormoiiiy  uid  less  disposed  to  mingle  with  mankind."     He  published  a  scr- 
moD  on  the  death  of  his  brother  Samuel  of  Charlestown,  in  1755. 


-•♦■ 


SAMUEL  MOODY  * 

1698—1747. 

SAinTEL  MooDT  was  bom  at  Newbury,  Mass.,  January  4,  1676.  He 
was  the  grandson  of  William  Moody,  who  is  said  to  have  emigrated  from 
Wales  as  early  as  1634,  and,  after  a  short  residence  in  Ipswich,  to  have 
settled  in  Newbury,  where  he  died  October  25,  1C73.  He  was  the  son  of 
Caleb  Moody,  the  second  of  three  sons  of  the  preceding,  who  was  the 
Representative  of  Newbury  in  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  in  1077 
and  1678,  and  died  August  25, 1698,  aged  sixty-one.  Ho  was  a  nephew  of 
the  Rev.  Joshua  Moody,  an  eminent  minister  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  Of 
the  early  years  of  Samuel  Moody  nothing  has  been  preserved.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  College  in  1697,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  In  May,  1698, 
he  commeneed  preaching  in  York,  and  was  regularly  ordained  over  the  first 
parish  in  that  place,  December  20,  1700,  as  successor  to  the  Rev.  Shu- 
bael  Dummer.t 

About  eight  years  previous  to  Mr.  Moody's  settlement  at  York,  the  place 
had  been  subjected  to  fearful  ravages  from  the  Indians.  Mr.  Dummcr.  the 
minister,  was  shot  dead  as  he  was  mounting  his  horse  at  his  own  door,  and 
hia  wife  taken  captive.  Nearly  the  whole  town  was  destroyed  on  the  same 
day»  there  being  about  fifty  persons  killed,  and  double  that  number  made 
captives.  This  terrible  disaster  had  well  nigli  been  the  occasion  of  break- 
ing up  the  settlement ;  but,  in  consequence  of  receiving  aid  from  the  gov- 
ernment, they  were  encouraged  to  continue  thoir  possessions ;  and,  fer 
fleveral  years  previous  to  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Moody,  they  were  without 
the  stated  ministry  of  the  Gospel.  Mr.  Moody,  however,  preached  to  them 
about  two  years,  before  he  was  regularly  constituted  their  pastor  ;  <luring 
which  time  he  officiated  as  chaplain  to  the  garrison  in  that  place.  In  1699, 
he  made  a  representation  to  the  General  Court  of  the  pressing  necessities 
of  the  town,  and  connected  with  it  a  petition  that  they  would  make  a  grant 
to  assist  in  defraying  the  expenses  incurred  by  himself  and  his  fnniily  dur- 
ing the  preceding  year.  The  petition  was  duly  considered,  and  twelve 
pounds  were  ordered  to  be  paid  to  Mr.  Moody  out  of  the  public  treasury. 
The  whole  period  of  his  ministry  was  marked,  to  a  great  extent,  by  agita- 
tion and  peril,  either  from  the  incursions  of  the  Indians  or  the  interference 
of  the  French  ;  and  as  late  as  1746, — only  one  year  before  Mr.  jMoody's 
death,  the  people  were  accustomed  to  carry  arms  to  the  house  of  God, 
from  an  apprehension  that  they  might  be  surprised  while  they  were  engaged 
in  public  worship. 

•SaUiran's  Hist,  of  Maine.— Fanner's  Gen.  Beg.— Alden's  Epitaphs.— Greenlcaf's  Eccl. 
8k«tflh«. — Bioffraphiod  Sketdies  of  the  Moody  family. 

I  Sbubabl  Dvmxer  was  the  son  of  Richard  Dummer,  who  oaroc  to  New  England  in  1636.  and 
died  at  NewhoTf,  Deeember  1^  1679,  aged  eighty-seycn.  He  (the  son)  was  born  February  17, 
IStt;  waagniMitedaiUarva(dColleceinl65d;  began  to  preach  at  York  in  1662;  was  ordain- 
ed there  Deeember  8, 1672;  and  died  January  25/  16U2. 
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Mi.  Moodj  bad  an  unoommonlj  saccessfal  ministrj.  He  possessed  great 
fervour  of  spirit,  and  was  a  zealous  friend  of  revivals  of  religion  ;  and,  in 
several  instances,  was  gratified  by  witnessing  sucb  scenes  among  bis  own 
people.  In  tbe  great  revival  wbicb  occurred  ubout  1741,  in  wbicb  Wbite- 
field  bad  so  prominent  an  agency,  bis  cburcb  bad  a  sensible  sbare  ;  and,  at 
tbe  time  of  bis  deatb,  it  numbered  tbree  bundred  and  seventeen  members 
in  full  communion.  Wbitefield  visited  bim  and  preacbed  to  bis  people,  at 
least  on  two  different  occasions.  Tbe  last  time  was  in  October,  1744.  It 
is  recorded  tbat  Mr.  Moody  called  on  bim  on  bb  arrival  at  York,  and  said, 
-^"  Sir,  you  are  welcome,  first  to  America  ;  secondly,  to  New  England  ; 
tbirdly,  to  all  faitbful  ministers  in  New  England  ;  fourtbly,  to  all  tbe  good 
people  of  New  England  ;  fiftbly,  to  all  tbe  good  people  of  York  ;  and  sixthly 
and  lastly,  to  mc,  dear  Sir,  less  tban  tbe  least  of  all.'* 

In  tbe  earlier  part  of  bis  ministry,  Mr.  Moody  was  accustomed  to  preach 
frequently  abroad,  and,  in  one  instance,  be  travelled  on  a  preaching  tour  as 
tar  as  Providence,  R.  I.,  where  he  was  instrumental  of  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  a  Congregational  Church.  His  highly  popular  talents  and  glowing 
seal  gave  him  a  very  extensive  influence  among  the  churches. 

Mr.  Moody  was  a  member  of  the  famous  Convention  of  ministers  that 
met  at  Boston,  July  7,  1743,  to  pass  judgment  on  tbe  remarkable  religious 
state  of  things  that  then  existed  in  New  England.  Though  be  was  strongly 
&vourable  to  the  revival,  he  was  a  vigorous  opposer  of  tbe  separations  of 
ohurches,  which  some  encouraged. 

In  1745,  only  two  years  before  his  deatb,  and  when  he  bad  reached  the 
age  of  seventy,  he  went  as  chaplain  to  tbe  American  army,  on  tbe  celebrat- 
ed Cape  Breton  expedition.  He  engaged  in  this  enterprise  at  tbe  instance 
of  Sir  William  Pepperell ;  and  one  principal  motive  tbat  is  said  to  have  in- 
fluenced bim,  was  tbe  confident  conviction  that  Louisburg  would  be  taken, 
and  tbat  be  should  have  tbe  pleasure  of  demolishing  the  objects  of  Papal 
worship.  Some  of  his  friends  attempted  to  discourage  bim  from  bis  pur- 
pose ;  but  bis  reply  was,  tbat  tbere  never  was  a  bullet  made  to  hurt  him. 
As  be  went  on  board  tbe  vessel  at  Boston,  be  seized  an  axe,  exclaiming, — 
"Tbe  sword  of  tbe  Lord  and  of  Gideon*';  and,  after  tbe  capture  of  tbe 
place,  be  actually  shouldered  bis  axe  and  cut  down  tbe  images  with  bis  own 
hands,  as  he  bad  predicted.  And  tbere,  in  tbe  bouse  which  bad  been  dedi- 
cated to  Catholic  worship,  be  preached  tbe  first  Protestant  sermon  ever 
preached  on  tbe  island, — from  Psalm  c.  4,  5, — **  Enter  into  liis  gates  with 
thanksgiving  and  into  bis  courts  with  praise :  be  thankful  unto  bim  and 
bless  bis  name ;  for  tbe  Lord  is  good,  bis  mercy  is  everlasting,  and  his  truth 
endureth  to  all  generations." 

Mr.  Moody's  deatb  occurred  on  tbe  13th  of  November,  1747.  He  suffer- 
ed great  bodily  distress  in  bis  last  hours ;  and  bis  son  Joseph  sat  behind 
him  on  tbe  bed,  supporting  tbe  dying  fatber  in  bis  arms.  Wben  tbe  breath 
had  ceased,  and  it  began  to  be  remarked  tbat  be  was  gone,  his  son  exclaim- 
ed with  aloud  voice, — **And  Joseph  shall  put  bis  bands  upon  thine  eyes.'* 
He  then  actually  performed  tbe  office  of  closing  his  eyes,  and  laid  him  back 
lifeless  on  the  bed. 

Mr.  Moody  was  first  married  to  Hannah  Sewall,  tbe  only  daughter  of 
John  Sewall  of  Newbury,  and  tbe  first  cousin  of  tbe  Rev.  Dr.  Sewall,  min- 
ister of  the  Old  South  church,  Boston.  She  died  January  29, 1728,  aged 
fifty-one  yean.     They  had  three  children,  namely :  Joseph  who  became 
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putor  of  the  Seoond  ehnroh  in  York ;  Mary,  who  bee&me  the  wife  of  the 
Rer.  Joseph  Emerson*  of  Maiden ;  and  Lucy,  who  died  at  an  early  age. 
Mr,  Moody  was  married  a  second  time,  but  had  no  children  by  that  mar- 
riage. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Moody's  publications: — The  vain  youth 
summoned  to  appear  at  Christ's  bar:  Lecture  Sermon  at  York,  Me.,  1701. 
The  doleful  state  of  the  damned :  substance  of  several  sermons  at  York, 
1710.  Judas  the  Traitor  hung  up  in  chains  to  give  warning  to  professors, 
1714.  Massachusetts  Election  Sermon,  ITlil.  A  Sermon  preached  to 
children  after  catechising  in  the  town  of  York,  Me.,  1721.  A  summary 
acooant  of  the  life  and  death  of  Joseph  Quasson,  an  Indian.  A  Sermon  on 
the  way  to  get  out  of  debt,  and  the  way  to  keep  out  of  debt. 

FROM  TUE   REV.  JOTUAM  SEWALL. 

GnESTERVILLE,  Mc,  Julj  18, 1850. 
My  Dear  Sir :  In  reply  to  your  request  for  my  recollections  of  the  celebrated 
Mr.  Moody  of  York,  known  as  **  Father  Moody,"  1  have  to  say  that  I  have  no 
f^TBOnal  recollections  of  him,  as  he  died  several  years  Ijcfore  I  was  born.  I  was, 
however,  a  native  of  the  same  parish  in  which  lie  was  settled,  and  my  parents 
were  members  of  his  church;  so  that  I  come  somewhat  nearer  to  him  in  respect 
to  time,  and  have  more  direct  and  extended  hereditary  reminiscences  of  him, 
than  probably  any  other  person  now  living.  But,  instead  of  attempting  formally 
to  delineate  his  character,  I  will  simply  relate  a  few  of  the  many  anecdotes  that 
hmve  come  down  concerning  him-  Many  of  his  rei>orted  strange  sayings  and 
doings,  I  presume  he  would  not  own,  if  he  were  living;  but  he  had  genuine 
children  enough  of  this  kind,  without  having  any  palmed  upon  him  that  were 
not  his  own.  What  I  shall  relate  I  think  you  may  rely  upon  as  authentic;  and 
you  will  be  able  from  these  anecdotes  to  gatlier  a  better  idea  of  his  peculiarities, 
than  you  could  from  any  other  statements  wliich  it  is  in  my  power  to  make. 

*  Joseph  Emeiwox  was  the  grandson  of  the  Rev.  Jooeph  Emerson,  who  was  ordained  the  flnt 
ninister  of  Mendon,  Moms.,  in  iStu,  und,  after  preaching  there  eight  years,  removed  to  Conoord, 
where  be  died  Jan.  3,  1S80.  lie  was  the  son  of  Kdwanl  Kmcrmn,  and  was  bom  at  Chelmsford, 
April  20,  17ttO.  His  parents  removed  to  Charlestown,  when  he  was  four  or  five  years  old;  and, 
after  eeveral  changes  of  residence,  he  entered  Hurvanl  College  in  171!i,  and  was  graduated  in 
1717.  The  next  year  he  spent  in  teaching  a  school  in  York,  Me.,  occajsionally  preaching;  and 
the  year  racoeeding  that,  he  kept  a  i^chool  at  Newhnry,  and  spent  the  winter  after,  in  preaching 
ml  Kiogi^ton.  In  Joly,  i7itt,  he  de^sted  from  teaching,  and  went  to  reside  with  his  uncle,  (Wal- 
do,) in  boston.  Here  he  continued  preaching  in  different  places,  till  March,  1721,  when  he  was 
inrited  to  become  the  minister  of  Maiden.  He  was  ordained  there  on  the  31st  of  Okitober  follow- 
iBf  .  He  was  omrried,  Dec.  27, 1 721 ,  after  a  wedding  sermon,  by  a  relative,  from  the  text — *'  I** 
tMday  of  prosperity  be  joyful.''  In  August  1724,  his  house,  with  nearly  every  thing  which 
ooptaine<l,  was  tiurnt.  liaving  laboured  with  great  fidelity  and  acceptance  for  forty-six  years,  1 
«Ued  suddenly  on  the  13th  of  July.,  17A7.  He  published  several  occasional  Discourses,  one  o 
whidi  waa  on  the  mortal  sickness  at  Maiden,  1788.  Three  of  his  sons  were  ministers.  Joseok 
wu  bom  August  25,  1724;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1743;  was  ordained  pastor  of  toe 
dnnfa  in  Pepperell,  Feb.  25,  1747;  and  died  Oct.  29,  1776.  Ho  publishetl  a  Thanksgiving  Ser- 
moB  on  the  Repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  170G;  Part  of  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  his  father,  1707; 
and  one  or  two  other  occasional  Sermons.  William  was  bom  May  21,  1743;  was  graduated  at 
Hairard  College  in  1761 ;  and  was  ordained  at  Concord,  Mass.,  Jan.  1 ,  1766.  At  the  oommence- 
Bini  of  the  Revolution,  he  volunteered  to  act  as  Chaplain  to  a  regiment.  When,  in  1776,  a 
ralnforeement  was  sent  from  Massachusetts  to  the  army  at  Ticonderoga,  he  went  also  in  the  capa- 
dtj  of  Chaplain ;  but  the  hardshine  to  which  he  was  exposed  proved  too  much  for  his  delicate 
eoniUtation,  and  broug&t  on  a  bilious  fever  which,  when  he  had  proceedc<l  a  few  miles  on  his 
nliim,  oUiged  him  to  stop,  and,  within  a  few  days,  terminated  his  life.  He  died  at  Rutland, 
Vi.,  Oet.  30,  1776,  in  his  thiHy-fifth  year.  John  was  bom  Nov.  25,  1745;  was  graduated  at 
Hanrard  College  in  1764;  was  ordained  the  first  minister  of  Conway,  Dec.  21,  1700;  and  died 
Jane  M,  1826,  at  the  age  of  eighty -one.  Ho  published  a  Discourse  at  the  onlination  of  Joel 
Bakar;  [who  was  a  native  of  C<mway ;  waa  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1792;  was  ordain- 
ed pasfor  of  the  Seeond  diureb  in  Granville,  Mass.,  June  23.  1797;  and  died  in  September,  1883, 
•fltd  ilzty-six.]  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Thomas  U.  Wood,  1804 ;  and  a  Sermon  before  the 
HaaqpAin  MiaioDary  Soelety,  1809. 
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Father  Moody's  first  wife  was  the  sister  of  my  grandfather,  and  was  the 
mother  of  his  three  children.  His  daughter,  Mary,  was  the  wife  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Bmerson,  who  was  minister  in  those  days  in  Maiden,  near  Boston.  Mr.  £mer  • 
son  used  to  write  out  his  sermons  correctly,  before  he  preached  them;  whereas 
Father  Moody  wrote  but  little,  and  was  rather  scattering  in  his  manner  of 
preaching.  Mr.  Emerson  would  now  and  then  take  his  wife  home,  and  spend  a 
Sabbath  with  her  father,  and  give  the  people  a  couple  of  his  good  written  ser 
mons.  Numbers  of  Father  Moody's  hearers  were  very  much  taken  with  Mr. 
Emerson's  well  studied  discourses.  **0h  what  instructive  sermons — we  can 
learn  something  from  them  " — they  were  wont  to  say.  Father  Moody  found  it 
out,  and  thought  within  himself, — **  If  I  should  once  in  a  while  write  out  a  ser- 
mon in  full,  perhaps  I  might  benefit  those  people  who  do  not  so  well  relish  my 
random  fires."  So  he  concluded  to  put  the  matter  to  trial,  and  wrote  a  sermon 
with  this  object  in  view.  After  opening  the  meeting  as  usual,  he  began  to  read 
his  manuscript,  and  kept  on  reading  till  he  got  tired;  and  then  stopped  and 
looked  round  upon  the  people  and  said, — **  Emerson  must  be  Emerson,  and  Moody 
must  be  Moody.  I  feel  as  if  I  had  my  head  in  a  bag.  You  call  Moody  a  ram- 
bling preacher,  and  it  is  true  enough;  but  his  preaching  will  do  to  catch  up 
rambling  sinners — you  are  all  runaways  from  the  Lord."  And  so  he  went  on 
his  old  way;  he  would  not  submit  to  be  trammelled  at  that  rate. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Association  to  which  he  belonged,  held  at  his  own  house, 
the  ministers  undertook  to  call  him  to  an  account  for  his  odd  expressions  and 
back-handed  strokes.  *'  Father  Moody,  we  do  not  think  you  do  right." 
"  Why,  what  have  I  done  ?"  **  Why,  we  are  told  that  at  such  a  time  you 
expressed  yotirself  so  and  so.  Now  you  know  whether  it  is  true  or  not.  If  it 
is,  we  do  think  you  ought  to  be  more  careful;  for  jou  are  liable  by  such  a  course 
to  injure  the  good  cause."  He  made  no  answer,  but  stepped  into  his  study,  and 
soon  returned  with  a  memorandum  of  twenty  or  thirty  cases  of  the  hopeful  con- 
version of  persons  who  had  been  awakened  by  just  such  expressions  as  his 
brethren  were  condemning.  As  he  read  it  over  to  them  with  the  dates,  &c., 
they  looked  at  each  other  with  no  little  surprise,  and  one  of  tliem  remarked, — 
"  If  the  Lord  owns  Father  Moody's  oddities,  we  must  let  him  take  his  own 
way;" — and  to  this  they  all  agreed. 

In  a  time  of  revival  among  his  people,  there  w«i8  much  excitement,  sonic  taking 
sides  for  and  some  against  the  work.  Ho  was  p.assing  the  road  one  day,  ami 
came  upon  two  men  disputing  warmly  in  respect  to  the  existing  state  of  things 
in  the  community.  In  his  zeal,  (forgetting  the  prohibition, — *  Be  no  striker,') 
he  gave  one  of  them  a  blow  on  the  shoulder  with  his  cane,  exclaiming,  "  I'll 
teach  you  better  than  to  dispute  against  the  work  of  God."  After  some  talk,  he 
found  that  it  was  the  friend  of  the  work  whom  he  had  undertaken  to  chastise. 
He  immediately  fell  down  upon  his  knees  there  in  the  road,  and  asked  forgive- 
ness; and  so  the  matter  was  settled. 

At  a  certain  time,  a  pious  man  who  had  heard  much  of  Father  Moody's  fame, 
travelled  a  considerable  distance  on  purpose  to  make  his  acquaintance;  and  he 
passed  the  niglit  with  him.  He  was  much  taken  up  with  his  pious  conversation 
and  devout  and  earnest  prayers  in  the  evening  and  morning.  But  while  they 
were  sitting  at  breakfast,  one  of  his  neighbours  came  in  with  a  complaint  that 
hifl  (Mr.  Moody's)  cattle  had  got  into  his  field  and  done  damage,  and  he  wished 
him  to  take  care  of  them.  Mr.  Moody  was  much  discomposed  that  the  man 
should  come  to  /itm,  under  such  circumstances,  with  such  a  complaint,  (for  his 
wife  and  hired  man  managed  all  his  worldly  matters,)  and,  under  tlie  influence 
of  excitement,  he  said  a  number  of  unadvised  things.  Upon  a  moment's  reflec- 
tion, he  rose  hastily  and  left  the  table,  and  his  wife  and  guest,  and  without 
stopping  to  finish  breakfast,  retired  into  his  study.  The  stranger  also  left  the 
table,  and  walked  the  room,  saying  within  himself,—*'  What  does  all  this  mean? 
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Is  thk  the  great  and  godly  Mr.  Moody  that  I  have  hoard  of  so  much,  and  with 
whote  ooDTersation  and  prayers  I  have  been  so  delighted  ?"  Mr.  Moody,  after  a 
little  while,  came  back  from  his  study,  bewailing  his  folly  with  tears,  and 
exclaimed, — "  If  it  were  not  for  the  example  of  the  Jewish  prophet,  Jonah,  left 
on  sacred  record,  I  should  have  no  hope  of  myself."    And  so  that  squall  blew  over. 

On  one  occasion,  he  had  a  lecture  at  a  private  house,  and  there  was  no  one 
present  who  was  competent  to  conduct  the  singing,  except  his  hired  man.  So 
he  called  on  his  man,  John,  to  tune  the  psalm,  wliile  the  line  was  given  out  in 
detail.  John  obeyed;  and  after  they  had  got  through,  Mr.  Moody  thus  accosted 
him, — "  John,  you  never  shall  set  the  psalm  again;  for  you  are  ready  to  burst 
with  pride." 

One  morning,  late  in  the  fall,  after  snow  had  began  to  come,  he  rose  early 
before  his  wife,  and  while  he  was  making  a  fire  in  his  kitchen,  there  came  in  a 
poor  woman,  and  asked  if  Madam  Moody  had  not  an  old  pair  of  shoes  that  were 
better  than  hers,  that  would  keep  her  feet  from  the  snow  and  cold  ground.  Mr. 
Moody  took  his  wife's  shoes  and  gave  her,  and  she  went  off  highly  delighted. 
By  and  bye,  when  Mrs.  Moody  arose  and  could  find  nothing  of  her  shoes,  Mr. 
Moody,  hearing  her  inquire  for  them,  said, — '*  1  gave  them  away  to  such  a  poor 
woman  this  morning."  "  Why,  Mr.  Moody,  liow  could  you  do  so,  when  you 
knew  they  were  all  the  shoes  I  had  in  tlie  world  ?"  **  Never  mind,  the  Lord 
will  send  in  another  pair  before  niglit,  1  don't  doubt."  And  the  prediction  was 
Tcrifled;  in  the  course  of  the  day,  a  new  pair  of  shoes  was  actually  sent  to  her. 

A  couple  of  strangers  called  on  Father  Moody  one  day  early  in  the  forenoon. 
Their  horses  were  put  out,  and  he  took  them  into  the  sitting  room,  and  engaged 
in  conversation  with  tliem.  His  wife  opened  a  door  from  another  room,  and 
beckoned  to  him  to  come  to  l^er.  He  went,  and  she  said  to  him  in  a  low  tone, — 
"  Dear  Mr.  Moody,  what  shall  we  do  ?  We  have  nothing  to  set  before  those 
men  for  dinner."  **  Never  mind — set  the  table,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  the 
Lord  will  send  us  something  by  dinner  time."  One  of  his  church  members,  who 
lired  in  sight,  and  saw  the  men  call  at  the  parsonage,  said  to  her  daughters, — 
**  There  are  a  couple  of  strangers  gone  to  Mr.  Moody's,  and  I  guess  it  is  pretty 
abort  times  with  them:  let  us  prepare  a  dinner,  and  send  it  in."  Tliey  did  so, 
and  thus  the  set  table  was  furnished  in  season. 

When  Gape  Breton  was  taken  the  first  time,  Father  Moody  served  as  chaplain. 
After  the  capture  was  eitected,  tlie  offi<!ers  of  the  navy  and  land  forces  dined 
together.  Some  of  Mr.  Moody's  friends,  wlio  knew  his  imrtiality  for  long 
ttervioes,  were  apprehensive  that  he  would  be  so  long  asking  a  blessing  that  the 
food  would  get  cold  before  they  could  commence  eating  it.  When  dinner  was 
ready.  General  Pepporell  .<ipoke  to  Mr.  Moody,  and  he  came  to  the  table,  lifting 
up  both  hands  and  saying, — **  0  Lord,  we  have  so  much  to  bless  thee  for,  wo 
must  refer  it  to  eternity, — for  time  is  too  short:  so  bless  our  food  and  fellowship 
for  Christ's  sake."  His  friends  were  so  agreeably  disappointed  that  they  took 
down  his  long  blessing  in  writing,  and  brought  it  home;  and  by  that  means  I 
obtained  it. 

One  time  Father  Moody  was  some  distance  from  liomo,  and  called  on  a  brother 
in  the  ministry,  thinking  to  pass  the  Sabbath  with  him,  if  agreeable.  The 
brother  appeared  glad  to  see  him,  and  said, — "  I  should  be  very  glad  to  have 
you  preach  for  mo  to-morrow,  but  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  ask  you."  **  Why, 
what  is  the  matter  ?"  "  Our  people  are  in  such  a  habit  of  leaving  before  the  meet- 
ing is  closed,  that  it  seems  to  be  an  imposition  on  a  stranger."  **  If  that  is  all, 
I  must  and  will  stop  to  preach  for  you."  When  Sabbath  day  came,  and  ho  had 
namod  his  text,  ho  looked  round  and  said, — "  My  friends,  T  am  going  to  preach 
to  two  sorts  of  folks  to-day,  saints  and  sinners.  Sinners,  I  am  going  to  give  you 
your  portion  first,  and  I  would  have  you  give  good  attention."  He  went  on  and 
preached  to  them  aa  long  as  he  thought  proper,  and  then  paused  and  said, — 
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"There,  sinners,  I  have  done  with  you  now;  you  may  take  your  hats  and  gv 
oat  of  the  meeting  house  as  soon  as  you  please."  Of  course  no  one  aTailed 
himself  of  the  permission. 

Among  Mr.  Moody's  stated  hearers  there  was  a  young  man  who  took  special 
pains,  when  he  had  a  new  pair  of  shoes  to  creak,  or  a  new  garment  to  show,  to 
oome  into  meeting  after  the  service  had  commenced.  After  having  annoyed  Mr. 
Moody  in  this  manner  for  some  time,  he  came  in,  as  he  usually  did,  one  morning 
during  the  prayer,  and  had  to  walk  a  considerable  distance  in  the  house  before 
he  reached  his  seat.  The  moment  he  stopped  in  his  seat,  Mr.  Moody  with  an 
elerated  tone  of  voice,  exclaimed, — **  0  Lord,  we  pray  thcc,  cure  Ned  Ingraham 
of  that  ungodly  strut!" 

Mr.  Moody,  on  one  occasion,  observed  quite  a  number  of  his  hearers  asleep 
He  stopped  in  his  sermon  and  cried  out  at  the  top  of  his  voice, — **  Fire,  Fire, 
Fire."    One  man,  waking  out  of  a  sound  sleep,  asked  in  the  utmost  consterna- 
tion, "  Where?"     "  In  hell,  for  sleepy  sinners,"  answered  the  preacher. 

When  he  settled  in  York,  he  refused  to  have  a  stated  salary,  preferring  to  live 
upon  charity  and  faith.  After  he  became  advanced  in  years,  his  people  inserted 
in  their  warrant  for  a  parish  meeting,  an  article,  to  see  if  the  parish  would  settle 
a  salary  upon  him.  The  circumstance  having  been  communicated  to  him,  he 
attended  the  meeting,  and  when  that  article  was  called  up,  ho  earnestly  opposed 
it.  His  friends  reminded  him  that  age  was  creeping  upon  him,  that  he  received 
hot  a  meagre  support,  and  that  the  little  he  did  get  was  principally  from  some  of 
hig  best  friends,  and  that  such  a  course  operated  very  unequally.  He  inquired 
who  his  best  friends  were;  and,  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  mentioned  a  num- 
ber of  persons,  and  asked  if  they  were  not  among  them.  It  was  admitted  that 
they  were.  "  And  are  they  not,"  added  he,  **  the  best  livers  in  town .^"  "  Yes," 
was  the  answer.  **  Yes,"  responded  he,  "  and  so  they  always  will  be,  so  long 
as  they  lay  themselves  out  for  the  support  of  the  Gospel."  He  persevered  in  his 
determination;  and,  as  he  began  in  that  way,  he  resolved  to  see  it  through;  though 
I  have  understood  he  did  not  recommend  the  course  to  otliers. 

From  these  various  anecdotes  you  will  collect  what  I  believe  tradition  fully 
justifies, — that  Mr.  Moody  was  a  man  of  great  constitutional  eccentricity,  and 
much  natural  quickness  of  spirit,  but  remarkable  for  his  shrewdness,  his  confi- 
dence in  God,  his  fervent  devotion,  his  never  failing  charity,  his  glowing  love  of 
souls,  and  his  intense  and  unyielding  zeal  in  the  cause  of  his  Master.  1  can  say 
but  little  of  his  personal  appearance;  but  my  impression  is,  that  he  was  of  about 
the  middle  size,  and  that  in  the  pulpit  he  had  a  good  deal  of  action,  wliich  was 
natural,  because  prompted  by  strong  feelings. 

His  son  Joseph  partook,  in  no  small  degree,  of  the  father's  eccentricity;  and, 
though  you  do  not  ask  me  for  biographical  details,  but  merely  for  illustrative 
incidents,  I  will  add  a  brief  account  of  this  somewhat  remarkable  man.  He  was 
bom  in  the  year  1700, — the  same  year  in  which  his  father  was  settled  in  the 
ministry.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1718.  He  was  successively 
Olerk  of  the  town  of  York,  Register  of  dee<ls  for  the  county,  and  a  Judge  of  the 
county  court;  and  for  fourteen  years  was  a  highly  respected  and  useful  member 
of  civil  society.  He  had  a  remarkable  gift  in  prayer.  His  father  thought  he 
ought  to  preach;  and  he  thought  that  his  father  knew  best;  and  he  was  over  per- 
suaded to  become  a  minister.  In  1730,  a  parish  was  incorporated,  chiefly  through 
the  influence  of  his  father,  in  the  upper  York,  and  two  years  after,  a  church  was 
gathered  there,  of  which  he  (the  son)  became  the  pastor.  In  consequence  of 
the  feebleness  of  the  parish,  he  received  but  a  small  support.  From  all  that  I 
have  been  able  to  gather,  he  never  felt  at  home  in  his  work :  so  long,  however,  as 
his  wife  lived  to  take  care  of  temporal  things,  he  got  along  tolerably  well;  but 
when  she  died,  and  he  had  to  care  for  both  worlds,  it  was  too  much  for  him :  he 
fell  into  a  state  of  deep  melancholy,  left  preaching,  broke  up  house-keeping,  and 
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won  a  handkerchief  OTcr  hin  face,  in  consequence  of  which  ho  got  the  appellation 
of  "  Handkerchvf  Moody y  When  his  father  left  his  people  to  servo  us  chai>- 
lain,  he  was  so  far  recovered  from  his  mental  depression,  that  lie  sup])licd  his 
&ther'a  pulpit;  though  he  did  it  in  a  way  peculiarly  his  own.  He  would  turn 
his  back  to  the  people,  turn  up  liis  liandkercliicf,  and  rend  a  printed  scr/non;  but 
when  he  prayed,  he  would  turn  down  jiis  handkerchief  and  luce  the  congrega- 
tion. There  were  frequent  communications  from  Louisburg  (us  it  is  somutimeA 
called,)  to  the  effect  that  the  place  was  not  yet  taken.  A  day  of  fasting  and 
prayer  was  appointed  in  York;  and  several  neighbouring  ministers  attended. 
In  the  course  of  tlie  service,  Joseph  Moody  offered  a  prayer,  and  a  very  long 
prayer  it  was.  lie  first  used  all  manner  of  arguments,  and  picas  with  the  lx)rd 
for  the  success  of  the  enterprise; — that  the  place  might  be  given  into  onr  hands, 
and  "  this  limb  of  Anti-Ohrist"  cut  off.  And  then  he  turned  in  his  prayer  and 
gaTe  thanks  that  it  actually  was  given  up; — it  was  ours; — praising  Clod,  for  a 
long  time,  for  such  unmerited  mercy;  and  closed  in  this  way, — **  1/ord,  we  are 
DO  better  than  those  that  possessed  the  land  before  us;  and  it  would  l>c  riglitoous 
if  the  land  should  spew  out  its  inhabitants,  a  second  time."  When  the  fomea 
returned  from  the  expedition,  and  compared  dates,  it  was  found  that  the 
place  was  taken  on  the  very  day  of  the  Fast, — the  ITtli  of  June,  just  thirty 
years  to  a  day,  before  the  battle  of  Bunker  llill;  and  as  near  as  could  l)e  ascer- 
tained, the  c^ipitulation  was  closed,  while  he  was  praying.  Tliu  places,  I  sup- 
pose,  were  full  six  hundred  miles  apart.  A  mortal  sickness  prevailed  among  the 
troops  that  were  left  to  garrison  the  place.  About  two  years  afterwards,  when 
the  peace  was  settled  Ixitween  France  and  England,  the  place  was  restored  again 
to  France;  so  that  the  liord  did  spew  out  its  inhabitants  a  second  time. 

llandkerchief  Moody  had  a  very  different  temperament  from  his  futlier,  Ix'ing 
naturally  mild  and  amiable,  lie  spent  the  latter  part  of  liis  life  in  the  family  of 
a  Deacon  Bragdon,  who  was  constitutionally  very  hast)'  in  liis  temper.  One 
morning  he  had  some  difficulty  with  one  of  his  neighbours  about  some  cattle  that 
had  broken  tlirough  the  fence.  lie  made  out  to  keep  his  temper  tolerably  well, 
while  conversing  with  his  neighbour;  but  afterwards,  while  thinking  the  matter 
orer,  old  Adam  got  such  an  ascendancy  that,  by  the  time  he  reached  the  house, 
he  called  out  in  a  hasty  and  indignant  tone  to  Mr.  Moody,  to  pray  for  his  neigh- 
bour, for  he  had  got  terribly  out  of  the  way.  Mr.  Moody,  perceiving  tlie  excited 
state  of  the  Deacon,  mildly  inquired,  if  he  did  not  need  prayers  as  well  as  his 
neighbour,  and  whether  he  might  not  possibly  have  some  share  in  the  blame. 
"  No,  No,  No,"  replied  the  Deacon,  **  if  I  thought  1  was  to  blame,  I  would  take 
my  horse  and  ride  fifty  miles  on  end."  "Ah,"  said  Mr.  Moody,  **  I  believe. 
Deacon,  it  would  take  a  pretty  good  horse  to  outride  the  devil." 

And  what  shall  I  say  more  of  Handkerchief  Moody  ?  I  may  say  that  his 
friends  over  persuaded  him  to  preach  once  more,  and  that  he  did,  and  lived  but 
a  short  time  afterwards,  so  that  it  has  been  said  that  he  died  a  martyr  to  his 
own  declaration  that  he  could  not  preach.  He  died  in  the  year  1753,  and  appear- 
ed in  a  happy  frame  in  his  last  hour.  It  is  my  opinion  that,  if  he  had  been  let 
alone  to  follow  his  own  course  in  society,  without  preaching,  he  would  have  done 
more  good  in  the  world,  would  have  brought  up  his  children  himself,  instead  of 
leaTing  them  to  the  care  of  others,  would  have  had  more  real  enjoyment,  and 
perhaps  have  saved  himself  the  trouble  of  wearing  his  handkerchief  so  long. 

You  will  admit  that  1  have  given  you  a  pretty  long  chapter  of  reminiscences 
for  one  who  is  past  ninety.  But  hoping  that  it  will  answer  your  purpose  in  the 
good  work  that  yon  have  undertaken,  I  subscribe  myself. 

Tour  unworthy  brother  and  servant  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 

JOTHAM  SEWALL. 

Vol.  I.  32 
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EBENEZER  PEMBERTON  * 

1699—1717. 

Ebenbzbr  Pbmbebton  was  a  son  of  James  Pcmbcrton,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Old  South  church,  Boston.  He  was  born  in  Boston,  and 
was  baptized  in  the  Old  South  church,  February  11,  1671.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  College  in  1691 ;  and,  continuing  to  reside  at  Cambridge, 
was,  after  some  years,  chosen  '*  Fellow  of  the  House."  He 'was  called 
to  the  pastoral  office  in  the  church  in  which  he  had  been  born  and  baptized, 
aa  colleague  with  the  Rev.  Samuel  Willard,  February  21,  1699,  and  having 
accepted  the  invitation,  was  ordained  August  28,  1700.  Both  himself  and 
Mr.  Willard  preached  on  the  occasion.  Here  he  continued  labouring  with 
great  zeal,  popularity  and  usefulness,  during  the  residue  of  his  life.  For 
several  years  previous  to  his  death,  he  sufifered  much  from  bodily  pain  and 
weakness  ;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  he  scarcely  relaxed  from  the  duties  of 
his  profession.  He  preached  his  last  sermon  on  the  20th  of  January, 
171^17,  from  Matthew  xxii.  5  ;  and  died  on  the  13th  of  February,  in  the 
forty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

On  the  12th  of  June,  1701,  Mr.  Pemberton  was  married  to  Mrs.  Mary 
Clark,  who  survived  him,  and  was  afterwards  married  to  Mr.  Henry  Lloyd 
of  Long  Island,  father  of  Dr.  James  Lloyd  of  Boston.  Mr.  Pemberton 
left  four  children, — three  sons  and  one  daughter.  One  of  his  sons,  Ebe- 
nezer,  was  afterwards  a  minister  both  in  New  York  and  in  Boston. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Pemberton  *s  publications : — The  soldier 
defended  and  directed:  Artillery  Election  Sermon,  1701.  A  Christian 
fixed  in  his  post :  A  Sermon  preached  at  the  Lecture  in  Boston,  1704. 
Advice  to  a  son :  A  Sermon  at  the  request  of  a  gentleman  in  New  Eng- 
land, upon  his  son's  going  to  Europe,  1705.  Ill-boding  symptoms  on  a  pro- 
fessing people :  A  Sermon  preached  in  the  audience  of  the  General  Court, 
at  the  Lecture  in  Boston,  1705.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Samuel  Willard,  1707.  The  Election  Sermon,  1710.  A  Sermon  on  the 
death  of  the  Honourable  John  Walley,  1711.  Three  Epistles  prefatory  to 
books  written  by  others, — namely,  to  Mr.  Willard's  Sacramental  medita- 
tions ;  to  Dr.  Colman's  Sermons  on  the  Incomprehensibleness  of  God  ;  and 
to  Dr.  Sewairs  Sermons  on  Family  religion. 

After  his  death,  the  following  were  printed  : — A  brief  account  of  the 
state  of  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  in  New  England,  civil  and 
ecclesiastical.  A  Discourse  previous  to  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Joseph 
Sewall  at  Boston,  in  defence  of  Presbyterial  ordination. 

The  above  were  all  published  in  an  octavo  volume,  in  1727,  together  with 
the  sermon  preached  by  Dr.  Colman,  after  the  funerals  of  Mr.  Brattle  and 
Mr.  Pemberton ;  and  an  extract  from  Dr.  SewalPs  sermon  occasioned  bv 
Mr.  Pemberton*s  death.  These  several  discourses  evince  a  very  high  order 
of  intellect  and  of  cultivation.  Dr.  John  Eliot  says  of  them,  that  *'  they 
are  written  in  the  best  style,  and  would  do  honour  to  any  preacher  of  the 
present  age.  They  are  wonderful  compositions  for  the  period."  The  most 
elaborate,  and  perhaps  the  most  ingenious  and  effective,  of  them  all,  is  the 
Election  Sermon. 

•SewBll'f  and  GoLmui'i  Fnnfinl  Sennooa.— Man.  Hiat.  Coll.,  X.— Wimer's  Hist.  Discounei. 
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Br.  Sewftll  in  his  sermon  occasioned  by  Mr.  Pcmberton's  death,  says, — 

"  li  pleased  God  to  fiirnisli  him  with  eminent  ^(Is  and  endowments.  And  he  is 
justly  celebrated  as  a  great  scholar,  an  exci*llent  Divi:ie,  and  a  good  Christian. 

*' Might  I  pi'esumc  to  look  uponinyscli*  as  u  competent  judge  of  learning  and  learn- 
ed men.  I  would  say  he  was  a  very  great  i>roficieMt  in  the  study  of  the  liberal  arts  and 
sciences. 

*'  lie  had  a  great  natural  capacity,  a  largo  and  comprchtMisive  gt^nins;  and  by  hard 
tttudy  and  great  indu.stry,  had  aiHii.ssL'd  a  rich  treasure  of  learning:.  I  suppoHo  few  in 
tlitrse  Cornel's  of  tlie  earth  have  been  better  a('.i|uainted  with  books  and  men. 

*•  lie  read  much  an^l  had  an  excellent  faculty  of  digesting  what  he  read,  and  of 
iiiakiug  it  his  own.  lie  Iiad  the  powers  of  reasoning  and  arguing  in  an  high  degree. 
lie  was  a  great  master  of  siK'ccIi,  and  was  very  happy  in  imparting  his  sentiments  to 
others.  And  we  may  now  take  uj)  our  lumentation  and  say, — '  Behold  the  Lord,  the 
Lurd  oi*  hosts  taketh  away — the  prophet,  and  the  prudent,  and  the  ehxiuent  orator.' 

**  These  rich  talents  which  his  Lord  iK'stowed  freely  upon  him,  he  consecrated  to 
llie  work  of  the  ministry;  and  devoted  to  the  service  of  Christ  in  his  temple, — to  how 
guod  purpose,  ye  are  witnesses:  be  did  not  hide  his  Lord's  talents  in  a  napkin :  but 
occupied  with  them,  labouring  in  the  word  and  doctrine.  He  did  siiend  anu  was 
apuut  iu  his  Master's  service,  lie  was  an  able  minister  of  the  >'ew  Testament;  ti 
luribe  instructed  to  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  and  brought  forth  out  of  his  treasure 
things  new  and  old.  He  was  highly  esteenuHl  for  the  pertinency,  fervency  and 
copiousness  of  liis  expressions  in  ]>rayer.  His  discourses  were  elaborated.  The  sub- 
jects of  them  were  \Vell  chosen,  tiic  method  was  accurate,  the  style  strong  and  mascu- 
line. They  were  excellently  vtell  suited  to  make  his  auditors  wiser  and  better;  and 
be  delivered  them  with  extraordinary  I'ervour. 

**  1  account  it  a  great  favour  of  God  that  I  enjoyed  the  benotlt  of  his  ministry  so 
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deeds  of  charity  are  now  mentioned  for  a  memorial  of  him.  The  Lord  grant 
that  bis  scc<l  atYer  him  may  be  bles.sed! 

*'  Uc  had  a  well  instructed  family,  and  took  care  to  worship  God  in  his  house.  His 
repeated  requests  in  his  family  devotions  were,  that  there  might  be  a  ble.ssed  inter- 
course with  H '.".} ven . 

*'It  plea.sed  God  in  his  holy  providence,  to  exercise  him  with  strong  pains,  and  that 
of  king  continuance,  under  which  he  was  enabled  to  express  hhnself  with  a  becoming 
submission  and  resignation  to  the  sovereign  disposal  of  God.  And  1  look  upon  it  to 
be  truly  wondert'ul.  that  under  such  iVequent  returns  of  distressing  maladies,  he  was 
.strengthened  and  spirited  in  so  great  a  measure  to  perform  his  ministerial  labours  in 
iIhj  bouse  of  God.    Herein  (rod's  power  was  observal)ly  magnitied  in  him. 

'*  It  is  a  coml'uii  and  refresbment  to  us.  that  this  bright  lamp  of  the  sanctuary  wont 
nut  at  last  in  a  sweet  ]>erfume ;  that  I  may  borrow  the  phrase  used  by  him  in  bis  excel- 
lent diiicourse  on  this  subject,  above  a  year  ago.* 

"  These  were  some  of  his  last  words: — *  1  thank  God,  who  hath  given  mo  a  good 
liope  through  Christ,  ^'ot withstanding  my  miiny  infirmities,  both  in  public  and  pri- 
Ystc.  through  his  grace.  1  have  b.;en  enabled  to  be  sinciTe  and  upright  before  Him. 
And  I  can  now  look  for  an  hou.se  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens  when 
this  liousc  of  my  earthly  taberKuelt'  is  dissolved.  And  this  hope  is  built  onl>  upon 
the  merits  of  Christ,  who  hath  8utr«:red  so  much  for  me;  who  died,  and  is  risen  again, 
and  lives  forever  to  make  interc.'ssiion  for  me.  And  upon  this  foundation  is  built  my 
hope  for  myself,  my  family,  my  ciiurch,  and  thu  whole  Israel  of  God.  And  1  thank 
God,  who  hath  enabled  me,  in  a  dying  Iiour,  to  express  this  ray  hope.'  " 

•Oetober23,  1715. 
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JOHN  BARNARD,* 

OF   MARBLEHEAD. 
1701—1770. 

John  Barnard  was  a  native  of  Boston,  and  was  born  November  6, 
1681,  and  baptized  the  same  day.  His  parents,  who  were  distinguished  for 
their  piety,  early  devoted  him  to  the  ministry,  and  conducted  his  education 
with  the  utmost  care.  He  was  admitted  to  Harvard  College  in  1696,  and 
WAS  graduated  in  1700.  During  his  collegiate  course,  he  was  twice  the 
fabject  of  strong  religious  impressions, — once  in  consequence  of  the  sudden 
death  of  two  of  his  acquaintances,  and  once  from  being  instrumental  of  saving 
one  of  his  companions  from  drowning ;  but,  in  both  cases,  he  soon  relapsed 
into  a  habit  of  thoughtlessness.  Before  leaving  College,  however,  his  mind 
became  deeply  and  permanently  impressed  with  religious  truth,  and  he 
resolved  to  fulfil  the  early  purpose  of  his  parents,  by  devoting  himself  to 
the  work  of  the  ministry. 

Immediately  aft^r  his  graduation,  he  returned  to  his  father's  house,  where 
he  continued  for  some  time  diligently  engaged  in  the  culture  of  his  mind 
and  heart.  He  had  a  decided  taste  for  the  mathematics,  and  gave  consider- 
able attention  to  that  branch  at  this  period,  and  still  more  after  his  settle- 
ment in  the  ministry ;  but  he  was  now  chiefly  occupied  with  the  study  of 
Theology.  He  read  authors  of  different  religious  views, — making  the  Bible 
the  only  ultimate  standard ;  and  the  result  was,  that  he  settled  down  in  a 
belief  of  the  Calvinistic  system.  He  preached  his  first  sermon  within  less 
than  a  year  after  he  was  graduated,  from  Proverbs  viii.  17,  to  a  Society  of 
young  men,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  formed  for  the  purpose  of  promot- 
ing religion.  In  August,  1702,  he  is  said  to  have  become  **a  constant 
preacher,  performing,  some  weeks,  every  day,  Saturday  excepted,  and  to 
general  acceptance."  In  1705,  he  received  a  call  to  settle  at  Yarmouth, 
which,  however,  he  declined.  During  a  part  of  the  same  year,  he  was 
employed  as  an  assistant  to  Dr.  Colman  in  Brattle  street  church,  Boston,  and 
from  that  time  to  the  close  of  Dr.  Colman'slife,  there  existed  between  them 
an  uninterrupted  and  affectionate  intimacy. 

In  the  spring  of  1707,  he  was  appointed  by  Grovernor  Dudley  one  of  the 
Chaplains  of  the  army  that  was  sent  to  reduce  the  fortress  at  Port  Royal, 
now  Annapolis,  to  the  British  Crown.  While  he  was  attempting  to  take  a 
plan  of  the  fort,  a  cannon  ball  was  fired  at  him,  which,  however,  did  him 
no  other  injury,  than  to  cover  him  with  dirt. 

In  1709,  at  the  urgent  request  of  Capt.  John  (afterwards  Governor) 
Wentworth,  he  sailed  with  him  as  Chaplain  to  Barbadoes  and  London.  It 
was  during  his  stay  in  London,  that  the  affair  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Sache- 
verel  happened,  of  which  he  was  accustomed  frequently  to  speak  with  great 
interest.  Here  also  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Calamy,  Mr.  Flem- 
ing, and  many  other  distinguished  British  Divines.  He  was  strongly  solicited 
to  settle  in  England,  but  he  preferred  a  permanent  residence  in  his  native 
country.     He  had  also  the  offer  of  accompanying  Lord  Wharton  to  Ireland 

•  Whitwell'f  Fun.  Serm.— Man.  Hist.  Coll.,  VIII,  X.— Holmes'  Am.  Ann.,  II. 
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in  iho  eapacity  of  Chaplain ;  but  this  too  he  declined  on  the  ground  of  not 
being  able  to  give  his  assent  to  all  the  articles  of  the  National  Church. 

After  an  absence  of  a  year  and  four  months,  he  returned  to  New  Eng- 
land, where  he  preached  us  a  candidate  for  settlement  in  several  places,  but. 
in  each  case,  was  prevented,  by  some  unexpected  state  of  things,  from 
receiving  a  call.  At  lloxbury,  the  objection  to  him  is  said  to  have  been, 
that  he  had  received  some  particular  attentions  from  Governor  Dudley, — a 
fact  that  sufficiently  indicates  Dudley's  great  unpopularity.  He  at  length 
became  almost  discouraged  in  respect  to  a  permanent  settlement,  though, 
having  once  solemnly  dedicated  himself  to  the  ministry,  he  resolved  to  pcrse- 
rerc.  In  July,  1714,  he  commenced  preaching  at  Marblehead,  and  on  the 
18th  of  July,  171G,  was  ordained  there  as  colleague  pastor  with  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Cheever.*  Dr.  Cotton  Mather  and  Dr.  Colman  were  of  the  oounoil 
who  performed  the  ordaining  services. 

In  September,  1718,  he  was  married  to  Anna  Woodberry,  who  was  living, 
and  had  reached  her  seventy-fourth  year,  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

In  the  great  controversy  which  agitated  the  New  England  churches,  in 
1741  and  onward,  in  connection  with  the  itinerant  labours  of  Whitefield, 
Mr.  Barnard  seems  to  have  taken  a  middle  course, — not  doubting,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  there  was  a  real  revival  of  religion,  but  convinced,  on  the 
other,  that  it  was  greatly  marred  by  the  influence  of  human  passion.  He 
published  a  Sermon  about  that  time  on  **  Zeal  for  good  works,"  which  was 
oharaotcrized  by  sound  and  enlightened  views  of  Christian  duty,  and  was 
eminently  **  a  word  in  season." 

In  1745,  the  government  were  desirous  of  putting  in  requisition  his  ser- 
vices as  Chaplain  to  the  army  that  was  sent  to  Louisburg  ;  and,  though  he 
was  then  in  his  sixty-fourth  year,  he  would  have  consented  to  go,  but  for 
the  objections  that  were  urged  by  his  people. 

Uis  health,  during  nearly  his  whole  ministry,  was  remarkably  vigorous, 
so  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  weeks  in  the  summer  of  1746,  hb 
labours  were  never  interrupted  by  bodily  indisposition,  till  within  about  two 
years  of  his  death;  though,  on  the  25th  of  August,  1762,  he  received  the 
Rev.  William  Whitwellt  as  his  assistant.  In  the  early  part  of  1768,  his 
vision  became  so  much  impaired,  that  he  could  no  longer  see  to  read  his 
manuscript  in  the  pulpit ;  though,  after  this,  he  sometimes  preached  extem- 
pore, and  it  was  thought,  with  as  much  propriety,  and  even  more  effect, 
than  had  marked  the  delivery  of  his  written  sermons.  Uis  last  sermon  was 
preached  on  the  8th  of  January,  1769,  from  Hebrews  xiii.  1., — **  Let 
brotherly  love  continue."  Shortly  after,  he  took  a  severe  cold,  which  con- 
fined him  for  some  time,  though  he  so  far  recovered  that  he  was  able  to 

*8aiiubl  Cuervbr  wu  a  eon  of  the  celebrated  schoolmaster,  Ezekicl  Cheercr,  and  was  bon 
At  N«w  Uaven,  Sept.  22,  1639:  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1659;  was  ordained  pastor 
of  the  diorch in  Marblehead,  August  13,  16d4,  after  having  preached  there  sixteen  years;  and 
dwd  May  29,  1724,  aged  eighty-five.  He  was  distinguitihvii  for  his  tliurough  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptares;  for  tho  camcetness,  pltunncss  and  simplicity,  of  his  preaching;  and  for  his  catholic, 
ptBMftblc  and  philanthropic  spirit.  For  forty-eight  years,  he  was  never  hindered  from  pcrform- 
IBC  the  dntiei  of  his  office  a  single  Sabbath,  and  he  had  never  a  moment's  indispotdtion  in  his  whole 
liM.  Uis  faonliies  suffered  a  gradual  decay,  and  the  lamp  of  life  fairly  burnt  out.  His  aon, 
Am99f  was  graduated  at  Har\'ard  College  in  1707;  was  ordained  at  Manchester,  Mass.,  Nov.  17, 
1710;  and  died  Jan.  15.  1756. 

f  William  Wbitwbll  was  graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1758,  and  died  Nor. 
8»  IT8I9  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  twentieth  of  his  ministry.  <*  He  was  the  gentle- 
Baa  and  the  ohrtotlan  happily  united.  He  was  a  well  instructed  scribe,  concise,  pertinent, 
mSiAfming  and  mofing  in  nis  addrevci  on  all  oocasiom."  He  published  a  Sermon  to  Marinwi^ 
ITii;  waA  %  Semm  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Barnard. 
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attend  church,  and  occasionally  take  part  in  the  devotional  service,  and  the 
administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  He  died  on  the  24th  of  January, 
1770,  in  the  eighty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  fifty-fourth  of  his  minL$- 
try.     He  had  been  a  preacher  of  the  Gt)8pel  more  than  sixty-eight  years. 

Mr.  Barnard  was  one  of  the  most  vigorous  and  efifcctive  writers  among 
the  New  England  clergy  of  that  day.  The  following  is  believed  to  be  a 
correct  list  of  his  publications : — The  peaceful  end  of  the  perfect  and  up- 
right man  :  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  John  Atwood,  1714.  A  Sermon  on 
the  death  of  the  Rev.  G.  Curwin*  of  Salem,  1717.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of 
his  colleague,  the  Rev.  S.  Chcever,  1724.  History  of  the  strange  adventures 
of  Philip  Ashton,  1725.  Two  Discourses  addressed  to  young  persons,  with 
one  on  the  earthquake,  1727.  A  volume  of  Sermons  on  the  confirmation  of 
the  Christian  religion ;  on  compelling  men  to  come  in ;  and  the  saints'  victory 
and  rewards,  1727.  Thursday  Lecture  at  Boston  on  judgment,  mercy  and 
faith,  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  1729.  A  Sermon  on  the  certainty 
of  the  birth  of  Christ,  1731.  Election  Sermon,  1734.  A  call  to  parents 
and  children:  A  Sermon,  1737.  A  Convention  Sermon,  1738.  Zeal  for 
good  works  excited  and  directed :  A  Sermon,  1742.  The  imperfection  of 
the  creature  and  the  excellency  of  the  divine  commandment :  in  nine  Ser- 
mons, 1747.  Janua  coelcstis,  or  the  mystery  of  the  Gospel  in  the  salvation 
of  a  sinner,  in  several  discourses,  1750.  A  version  of  the-Psalms,t  1752. 
Dudleian  Lecture  (the  first  ever  published),  1756.  The  true  divinity  of 
Jesus  Christ:  A  public  Lecture  in  Boston,  1761.  A  Discourse  at  the  ordi- 
.  nation  of  Mr.  Whitwell.  A  Charge  and  an  Address  to  the  people  annexed  to 
Mr.  T.  Barnard^s  ordination  Sermon,  1762.  A  Letter  to  President  Stiles, 
giving  a  sketch  of  the  eminent  ministers  of  New  England,  and  published  in 
the  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  1767. 

The  following  account  of  Mr.  Barnard's  character  is  from  a  discourse 
preached  the  Lord's  day  immediately  succeeding  his  funeral,  by  the  surviving 
pastor  of  the  church  to  which  he  had  ministered, — the  Rev.  Mr.  Whitwell : — 

^  "  As  to  his  person,  he  was  somewhat  taller  than  the  common  size,  and  well  propor- 
tioned. His  stature  was  remarkably  erect  and  never  bent  under  the  infirmities  of 
eighty -eight. 

•'His  countenance  was  grand,  and  his  mien  majestic,  and  there  was  a  dignity  in  his 
whole  deportment. 

"As  a  gentleman,  he  conducted  towards  all  men  with  marks  of  respect,  and  gave 
particular  honours  where  honours  were  due;  ho  that  he  was  universally  respected, 
and  by  none  more  than  by  his  own  particular  charjro.  His  presence  restrained  every 
imprudent  sally  of  youth;  and  when  the  aged  saw  him,  they  arose  and  stood  u]). 

**  As  a  Christian  he  led  an  exemplary  life,  that  he  mijrht  cut  oft*  occasion  of  offence, 
and  exemplify  the  doctrine  which  he  taught.  I  mean  not  to  make  him  a  perfect  man. 
St.  Paul  did  not  attain  to  this  in  the  present  life ;  but,  allowing  for  the  impt-Tfcotions  of 
hnman  nature,  you  yourselves  are  witnesses  how  unblameablv  he  walked  before  voii. 
He  was  an  ornament  to  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ. 

"  As  to  his  charities,  he  paid  tithes  of  all  he  pos.sessed ;  and  in  such  a  way.  that  often 
Ilia  right  hand  knew  not  what  his  left  hand  did.  Common  beggars  lie  refused ;  and 
instead  of  epcouraging  vagrants,  sought  out  himself  the  proper  objects  of  his  liberali- 

*  Gkoroe  Curwin  was  the  son  of  the  Hon.  Jonathan  Curwin,  and  was  bom  at  Salem  Afaj  21, 
1688;  was  gndaatedat  Harvard  College  in  1701 ;  was  married  to  Mehitable,  dau<;hter  of  Deliv- 
enoce  Paikman  in  1711;  was  ordained  at  Salem,  as  coUeai^e  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nojes,  May 
10,  1714;  and  died  Nov.  23,  1717,  aged  thirty-five.  Mr.  Barnard,  in  his  funeral  sermon,  fays 
of  him, — <*The  spirit  of  early  devotion,  accompanied  with  anatnral  freedom  of  thought  and  easy 
elooation;  a  qoiok  invention,  a  solid  judgment,  and  a  tenacious  memory,  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
good  preacher — to  which  bis  acquired  literature,  his  great  reading,  bard  studies,  deep  meditation. 
and  close  walk  with  God,  rendered  him  an  able  and  faithful  minister  of  the  New  Testament. 

t  He  published  this  when  he  was  about  seventy  yean  of  age,  in  the  confident  hope  that  it  would 
oome  into  seneral  ate  in  the  New  England  churches;  but  it  was  never  pablidy  used  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  town  in  which  it  was  oomposed. 
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t  J,  in  persons  who  modestly  hid  thoir  wants,  to  whom  ho  gave  with  an  injunction  to 
conceal  their  benefactor.  The  prisoner  wan  released,  the  poor  fed  with  bread,  and  the 
widow's  heart  sang  for  joy,  but  knew  not  where  to  return  thanks,  unless  to  that  God 
before  whom  the  sighing  of  the  prisoner  comes,  who  is  the  father  of  the  Halt  her  less,  and 
husband  and  judge  of  the  widow.  He  usually  kept  two  boys  at  school,  whose  parents 
were  unable  to  bear  the  charge,  and  by  this  means  has  furnished  the  community  with 
several  Taluable  members,  and  in  his  last  will  has  given  twu  hundred  pounds,  lawful 
naouey,  to  the  seat  of  learning  in  this  Province. 

*' As  a  scholar,  he  was  acquainted  with  the  Hebrew,  Greek  and  Latin  languages; 
besides  which,  in  his  leisure  hours,  for  mere  amusement,  he  had  made  great  proflcien- 
cy  in  the  mathematics,  lie  thoroughly  studied  the  nature  of  architecture  and  ship- 
building, and  presented  several  draughts  to  master  workmen,  who  admired  their 
exactness,  the  execution  of  which,  at  this  day,  attracts  the  admiration  of  strangers. 
ill)  was  a  master  of  music  in  all  its  parts.  A  specimen  of  his  poetry  you  have  in  the 
pMlins  wo  sing. 

*'  As  a  minister  of  Jesus  Christ,  he  was  a  man  thoroughly  fiirnishcd  for  evory  good 
work,  lie  had  such  an  happy  talent  at  preventing difllculties  in  his  flock,  or  removing 
them  when  they  occurred,  that  A;w  churches  have  enjoyed  such  an  uninterrupted 
peace  for  so  many  years  as  this.  When  many  were  thrown  into  confusion  at  the 
depreciation  of  change  of  money,  he  frankly  forgave  you  upwards  of  seven  hundred 
pounds  sterling,  upon  which  you  made  a  generous  addition  to  his  salary,  and  fixed  it 
I'ur  life.    By  this  means  he  endeared  himself  to  you,  and  you  were  endeared  to  him. 

''Though  he  gratifled  the  call  of  his  constitution  for  exercise  and  even  labour,  he 
was  a  closi!  student,  that  did  not  hide  his  talent  in  a  napkin ;  and  having  lived  to  an 
uucommon  old  age,  uninterrupted  by  sickness  and  in  a  small  family,  he  made  great 
pi-uliciency  in  his  knowledge  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  which  he  quoted  with  propriety 
and  ease,  both  in  his  prayers  and  preaching. 

*'  In  his  preparations  for  the  ]>ulpit,  ho  kept  the  circumstances  of  his  i)eo])le  in  his 
eye.  The  height  of  his  ambition  was  that  he  might  be  wise  to  win  souls  to  Jesus  Christ 
— ^}'our  souls,  in  a  particular  manner,  because  ye  were  dear  unto  him.  He  lamented 
tliat  he  could  not  make  his  discourses  more  tamiliar  for  the  lambs  of  the  flock.  He 
begrudged  no  time — no  pains  that  he  might  be  instrumental  of  their  salvation. 

'*  There  was  a  vast  compass  of  thought  in  his  ]H!rformances ;  though  his  style  being 
natural  and  easy,  and  his  delivery  adapted  to  it,  he  was  readily  understood. 

''  The  pulpit  was  his  proper  element.  (.)ften  lias  he  said  he  should  be  content  to  die 
there  in  the  service  of  God  and  your  souls. 

*'  Few  men  equalled  him  in  prayer.  He  was  always  ready  upon  all  occasions,  how- 
ever sudden;  and  you  well  remember  his  flow  of  words  and  de]>tli  of  thought,  even  in 
hia  moat  lengthy  perfonnances ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  no  man  could  judge  fi'om 
his  past  prayers,  what  method  he  would  pursue  upon  similar  occasions,  however  fire- 
(|oent]y  they  occurred:  but  this  was  not  his  main  excellence, — ^for  his  soul  seemed  to 
be  drawn  up  to  Ileaven,  and  to  carry  yours  to  the  throne  of  grace  with  it.  Oh,  how 
importunate  was  he  with  God  for  you  !  How  earnestly  did  he  wrestle  with  God  for 
your  salvation!  And  we  have  reason  to  think  that  God  has  heard  and  answered  hia 
prayers  in  many  cases." 
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ROBERT  BRECK * 

1703—1731. 

Robert  Bbbgk  was  born  in  Dorchester,  Mass.,  December  7,  1682.  He 
was  the  son  of  Capt.  John  Breck,  a  very  ingenious  and  worthy  man,  and 
grandson  of  Edward  Breck,  who  came  from  England  and  settled  in  Dor- 
ohostor  in  1636.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  he  was  sent  to  Harvard 
College,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1700.  Having  received  license  to  preach, 
he  was  engaged,  for  some  time,  in  preaching  on  Long  Island,  in  the  then 
Province  of  New  York,  during  the  administration  of  Lord  Cornbury ;  and, 
notwithstanding  he  was  then  a  very  young  man,  he  maintained  with  great 
vigour  and  courage  the  principles  of  the  nonconformists.  He,  however, 
after  a  while,  for  reasons  not  now  known,  withdrew  from  that  field  of  labour, 
and  returned  to  Massachusetts,  where  he  spent  nearly  his  whole  life.  He 
was  ordained  October  25,  1704,  at  Marlborough,  Mass.,  as  successor  to  the 
Bev.  William  Brimsmead;t  and,  after  a  ministry  of  twenty-six  years,  died 
there,  January  6,  1731,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  mar- 
ried to  Elizabeth  Wainwright  of  Haverhill,  in  September,  1707,  who  sur- 
vived him  about  five  years.  They  had  six  children,  one  of  whom,  Robert, 
was,  for  many  years,  minister  of  Springfield,  and  another  was  married  to  the 
Rev.  Ebenezer  Parkman,t  pastor  of  the  church  in  Westborough.  There  were 
three  sermons  preached  to  his  bereaved  flock  on  occasion  of  his  death,  all 
of  which  were  published :  one  by  the  Kev.  John  Swift  ^  of  Framingham  ; 
another  by  the  Rev.  John  Prentice  II  of  Lancaster  ;  and  a  third  by  the  Rev. 
Israel  Loring  of  Sudbury.  It  was  an  evidence  of  the  high  estimation  in  which 
he  was  held,  that  in  October  previous  to  his  death,  when  his  disease  had 
assumed  an  alarming  character,  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  was  observed 
in  his  church  with  special  reference  to  his  case,  and  several  of  the  neighbour- 
ing ministers  were  present  to  conduct  the  services. 

Mr.  Breck  published  an  Election  Sermon,  17*28  ;  and  a  Sacramental  Ser- 
mon entitled,   **The  danger  of  falling  away  after  a  profession,"  1728. 

•Boston  Weekly  Journal,  Jan.  18,  1731.— Boston  AVecklj  News  Letter,  Jan.  21,  1731. -6cr- 
mofu  preached  on  ooeasion  of  his  death. 

\  William  Brimsmead  was  a  native  of  Dorchester,  and  was  a  member  of  the  clnfs  in  Ilanrard 
CoUeeo  which  was  graduated  in  1648;  but  he  left  College  in  1647,  without  taking  his  degree.  He 
preached  first  at  Plymouth;  but  he  was  preaching  at  Marlborough  as  early  as  1060,  though  be 
was  not  installed  there  till  Oct.  3,  1666.  As  he  was  preaching  on  the  2Uth  of  March,  1676,  the 
aasembly  was  dispersed  by  an  outcry  of  "Indians  at  the  door!"  All  reached  the  fort  safely, 
ozoept  one  man,  who  was  wounded.  The  meeting  house  and  many  dwelling  houses  were  burnt. 
He  died  July  3,  17U1.     He  preached  the  Election  Sermon  in  1681,  which  was  pul)li>hed. 

^Ebenezer  Parkh4N  was  a  native  of  Boston;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1721 ; 
and  wat  ordained  at  Westborough,  Mass.,  Oct.  28,  1724. — the  day  on  which  the  church  was  gath- 
ered. He  died  Dec.  9,  1782,  in  his  eightieth  year.  Ho  published  a  Convention  Sermon,  1761 ; 
and  a  Sermon  entitled  '*  Reformers  and  intercessors  nought  by  God,  who  grieves  when  they  are 
hard  to  be  found,'*  1757. 

§  John  Swipt  was  a  native  of  Milton ;  woa  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1697 ;  was  ordain- 
ed as  minister  of  Framingham,  Oct.  8,  1701;  and  died  April  24,  1745,  aged  sixty -seven.  He 
Kbliflhed  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Kev.  Mr.  Breck,  1731,  and  the  Election  Sermon,  1732. 
\  had  a  son  John^  who  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1733;  was  ordained  at  Acton,  Nor. 
8,  1738;  and  died  Nov.  17, 1775,  aged  sixty-two. 

Il  JoBN  Prrnticb  was  a  native  of  Newton:  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1700;  was 
ordained  pastor  of  the  church  at  Lancaster,  Mass.,  Kfarch  20,  1708;  and  died  Jan.  6,  1746,  aged 
sixty-six.  He  published  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  R.  Breck,  1731 ;  a  Sermon  at  the 
opentng  of  a  court  at  Worcester,  1731 ;  and  the  Election  Sermon,  1735. 
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Tlie  following  is  from  the  Boston  Weekly  News  Letter  of  Janunry, 
1781:— 

*'  Am  a  clergyman, — he  was  an  able  minister  of  tiic  New  Testament,  and  bo  obtained 
mercy  to  be  faithful;  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  made  him  an  overseer,  having  richly 
lumishcd  him  with  grace  and  gifts  for  that  sacred  office. 

**  The  Clasais  or  Association  of  Ministers  he  belon;?ed  to,  hung  much  of  their  glory 
ou  liUDi  Lad  an  higli  esteem  of  his  judgment  upon  all  emergencies  that  came  l^fore 
them,  and  be  likewise  took  care,  upon  all  occasions,  with  great  courage  and  prudence, 
to  support  the  honour  and  rights  of  the  Presbytery,  when  he  thouglit  them  invaded  or 
mDy  ways  diminished. 

^' His  firm  persuasion  of  the  validity  of  a  Presbyterian  ordination  was  not  taken 
upon  trust  or  the  mere  produce  of  education,  but  the  effect  of  a  deliberate  choice  and 
judgment  founded  upon  his  diligeut  search  into  the  practice  of  the  primitive  church, 
— comparing  the  best  arguments  on  both  si<les;  and  above  all,  the  sacred  institutions, 
as  they  are  found  in  the  Acts  and  Epistles  of  the  Holy  Apostles.  At  the  same  time, 
he  was  of  a  candid, catholic  spirit, far  iVom  being  rigid  or  censorious;  but  he  dare  not 
receive  for  doctrine  the  commandments  of  men.  He  had  much  at  heart  the  constitu- 
tiun  of  Religion  and  the  churches  of  New  England,  and  often  expressed  his  apprehen* 
sion  of  their  dangers  from  more  quarters  than  one. 

*'  As  to  his  learning, — I  suppose  it  will  be  no  offence  to  say,  there  were  fbw  of  his 
standing  that  were  even  his  eciuals:  he  was  such  a  master  of  the  learned  languages, 
that  ho  couhl,  and  did  frequently,  to  the  capacity  of  his  family,  read  a  chapter  from 
the  Hebrew  Bible  into  English ;  and  the  Greek  was  still  easier  to  him. 

*•  His  attainments  in  philosophy,  especially  the  njatliematics,  were  above  the  com- 
mon rate;  in  the  study  whereoi,  whenever  ho  met  with  any  thing  difficult  or  perplexedj 
his  genius  and  close  application  soon  overcame  it. 

*•  He  was  very  well  versed  in  history,  botli  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  esi>ecially  of  our 
own  nation. 

**  His  religion  was  vital  and  undisguised.  Pride,  hy]x)crisy,  and  afToctation  were 
his  aversion;  and  covetousness  was  what  he  was  a  perfect  stranger  to. 

''  Uis  temper  was  grave  and  thoughtful,  and  yet  cheerful  at  times,  especially  with 
hiM  friends  and  acquaintance,  and  his  conversation  entertaining  and  agreeable. 

"  In  his  conduct,  he  was  prudent  and  careful  of  his  character,  both  as  a  minister 
and  a  Christian;  rather  sparing  of  speech,  and  more  inclined  to  hear  and  learn  Arom 
oiliera. 

"  His  house  was  open  to  strangers,  and  his  heart  to  his  fViends,  and  he  took  great 
delight  in  entertaining  such,  as  he  might  any  ways  improve  by,  and  treated  them  with 
good  manners. 

'^  He  was  a  great  lover  of  government,  and  good  order,  and  would  express  himself 
with  warmth  against  that  levelling  spirit  which  too  much  prevails. 

"  The  languishment  and  pains  he  went  through,  befbre  his  death,  were  very  great, 
\mt  Qod  enabled  him  to  bear  the  affliction  with  patience  and  submission.'' 


-♦♦- 


ISRAEL    LORING* 

1704—1772. 

Israel  Loring  was  born  at  Hull,  Mass.,  April  15,  1682.  His  father, 
John  Loring,  was  married  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Samuel  Baker  of  Hing- 
ham,  in  1657 ;  and,  after  her  death,  was  married  again,  in  1679,  to  the 
widow  Bachel  Buckland,  whose  maiden  name  was  Whcatley,  of  Braintree. 
By  both  marriages  there  were  sixteen  children, — Israel  was  by  the  second 
marriago. 

He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1701,  and  was  the  first  Loring 
whose  name  appears  on  the  Catalogue.  Increase  Mather,  President  of  the 
College,  in  an  introduction  to  a  sermon  of  Mr.  Loring's  on  early  piety, 

•  Altoa*s  Bfcog.  Diet.— New  England  Hiiloriaal  and  GoMalogioal  Begisttr^  YU. 
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publbhed  in  1718,  renders  the  following  honourable  testimony  to  his  char- 
acter, especially,  during  his  collegiate  course  : — 

"  As  for  the  author  of  tliis  discourse,  I  have  known  him  from  his  youth.  When  he 
was  in  the  College,— into  which  Society  I  admitted  him,  and  there  graduated  him.  I 
observed  that  he  was  there  studious,  blameless,  and  serious,  in  his  young  years:  the 
Alter  to  exhort  young  men  to  remember  their  Creator  in  the  days  of  their  youth. 
Since  he  has  been  called  to  public  service,  he  has  found  great  and  deserved  respect 
and  acceptance  with  the  Lord^s  people." 

It  is  not  known  exactly  at  what  time  he  was  licensed  to  preach  ;  but 
there  is  a  record  in  Lunt's  History  of  Braintree,  of  his  having  **  preached 
all  day,  July  16,  1704,  to  that  church."  On  the  20th  of  November, 
1706,  he  was  constituted  pastor  of  the  church  in  Sudbury.  In  1707, 
he  was  one  of  a  number  of  clergymen  who  signed  a  document,  recom- 
mending John  Leverett  for  the  Presidency  of  Harvard  College.  In 
1722,  when  the  town  of  Sudbury  was  divided  by  the  General  Court,  the 
inhabitants  on  the  West  side  of  the  river  invited  him  to  come  over  and 
settle  with  them,  as  they  constituted  the  majority  of  the  church  ;  and,  after 
they  had  built  a  meeting  house,  he  complied  with  their  request,  and  resided 
there  ever  afterwards. 

In  1737,  Mr.  Loring  preached  the  Annual  Election  Sermon  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Governor  Belcher.  In  his  address  to  the  **  Honourable  Great  and 
General  Assembly,"  he  has  the  following  appeal  in  behalf  of  those  who 
had  suffered  from  the  witchcraft  delusion  : — 

'*  There  is  one  thing  more  which  I  would  recommend  to  the  serious  consideration  of 
this  Great  and  General  Court;  and  that  is,  whether  there  is  not  a  great  duty  lying 
upon  us  respecting  the  transactions  of  the  year  1G02.  when  not  only  many  persons 
were  taken  otf  by  the  hand  of  public  justice  for  the  supposed  crime  of  witchcraft,  but 
their  estates  also  ruined,  and  their  families  impoverished.  None  dispute  the  integrity 
of  those  who  were  then  concerned  to  act  and  Judge  most  in  those  matters.  But  it 
was  a  dark  day  with  them;  they  walked  in  the  clouds,  and  could  not  clearly  see  their 
way  as  to  the  mystery  of  iniquity  then  working.  All  orders  ol*  persons  have  since  seen 
reason  to  condemn  the  rules  of  the  whole  process  as  fallacious  and  iiisuthcient  to  dis- 
tinguish the  guilty  tVom  the  innocent.  What  the  sense  even  of  our  i)redeco8sors,  and 
those  who  were  then  upon  the  stage  of  action,  was,  in  relation  to  this  affair,  may  be 
in  some  measure  learned  from  a  Proclamation  for  the  General  Fast,  emitted  Decem- 
ber 17,  1G96,  four  years  after;  in  which  is  contained  this  directi()n  for  public  prayer* 
— namely, — '  That  God  would  show  us  what  we  know  not,  and  help  us,  wherein  we 
have  done  amiss,  to  do  so  no  more:  and  especially  that,  whatever  mistakes  on  cither 
hand,  have  been  fallen  into,  either  by  the  body  of  this  people,  or  any  order  of  men, 
referring  to  the  late  tragedy  raised  by  Satan  and  his  instruments,  through  the  awful 
judgments  of  God, — He  would  humble  us  therefor,  and  pardon  all  the  errors  of  his 
.servants  and  people,  that  desire  to  love  his  name,  and  be  atoned  to  his  land.' 

"  Now,  though  the  loss  of  parents  cannot  be  made  up  to  their  surviving  posterity, 
yet  their  estates  may.  And  the  question  is,  (if  it  be  not  beyond  all  question.) 
whether  a  restitution  is  not  due  from  the  public  to  them,  and  we  are  not  bound  in 
justice  to  make  it.  Hereby  infamy  may  be  tak<.*n  off  from  the  names  and  memory  of 
such  as  were  executed,  and  who,  it  may  be,  did  not  in  the  least  deserve  it;  as  well  as 
a  reparation  made  to  their  children  for  the  injuries  done  them,  who  remain  to  this 
day  among  us,  in  mean,  low  and  abject  circumstances.  It  is  now  something  more 
than  forty  years  since  these  sad  things  were  done  among  us;  but  length  of  time  is 
no  argument  that  God  is  not,  at  this  day,  among  other  things,  contending  with  us  for 
these;  since  He  punished  Israel  with  famine  three  years  for  a  sin  of  misguided  zeal, 
ctmmiitted  forty  years  before  that. — 2  Samuel  xxi.  1,  li." 

In  1742,  Mr.  Loring  preached  the  annual  sermon  before  the  Convention 
t>f  Congregational  ministers.  Alluding  in  this  discourse  to  those,  **  who 
have  in  one  part  of  the  land  and  another  set  up  for  teachers  and  ezhorters 
of  the  people,'*  he  says, — 

"  As  for  any  outward  call  to  authorize  them  to  this  work,  this  is  what  they  can't  pre- 
tend to  They  never  were  regularly  introduced  into  this,  were  never  selected  there- 
unto by  that  order  that  God  hath  appointed  in  his  Church.    And  as  for  an  inward  call 
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cnaUing  them  to  teach  and  exhort,  it  may  justly  be  feared  that  they  are  utterly  desti- 
tute of  it. — at  least  that  tlie  greatest  part  of  them  are  so.  Such  asset  up  to  be  teach- 
ers and  exhoFters  of  oihers,  should  doubtless  be  men  of  superior  understanding  them- 
•elves;  bat  are  the  persons  that  1  am  now  speaking  of  such?  How  shonld  tliey  come 
to  an  eminency  of 'knowledge  in  divine  things?  Knowledge  in  the  liberal  arts  and 
original  tongues  is  an  handmaid  to  Divinity,  and  a  great  help  to  attain  it;  but  this  our 
czborters  are  destitute  of.  Christ's  ministers  get  their  knowledge  in  a  course  of  hard 
study 2  with  the  blessing  of  Christ  upon  their  endeavours;  but  the  teachers  that  I  am 
speakmg  of,  spring  up,  as  it  were,  in  the  night,  and  have  very  little  time  for  the  gaining 
of  divine  knowledge  in  an  ordinary  way.  iiavu  thi'y  the  knowledge  of  divine  truths 
by  inspirationi  The  Apostles  had  so;  their  learning  was  not  acquired,  but  infVised; 
but  these  extraordinary  and  miraculous  gifts  being  long  since  ceased,  it  is  a  vanity  for 
any  now  to  pretend  unto  them. 

"Xay  we  not  conclude  then  that  the  exhorters  of  the  present  day,  are  utterly 
unqualfflcd  for  the  work  which  they  have  so  temcrariously  undertaken,  and  conse- 
quently that  Jesus  Christ  never  called  them  to  it,  and  that  He  will  never  assist  them 
in  it,  nor  reward  them  for  it.  Indeed  i>ersons  will  cry  out  and  fall  down  at  the  preach- 
ing of  these  sort  of  men,  as  well  as  at  the  preaching  of  some  others;  but  this  with  me 
is  so  far  from  being  a  seal  of  their  divine  mission,  that  this  very  thing  among  others 
makes  me  very  suspicious  that,  in  the  strange  bodily  emotions,  screamings,  roarings 
and  failing  down  of  many  persons,  Religion  is  very  little,  if  any  thing,  concerned.'' 

The  above  extract  would  indicate  Mr.  Loring's  views  on  one  of  the  points 
connected  with  the  great  controversy  of  that  day.  Three  years  later  (1745) 
we  find  him,  as  one  of  the  Association  of  ministers  to  which  he  belonged, 
bearing  a  decbive  **  Testimony  against  the  llcv.  Mr.  George  Whitcfield  and 
his  conduct,"  in  a  document  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract : — 

"  It  gives  us  no  satisfaction,  but  rather  increases  our  uneasiness,  to  hoar  that  Mr. 
Whitefleld's  followers  pretend  that  he  is  now  come  with  another  spirit  than  before : 
we  say  pretend j  because  we  hear  of  the  same  conduct  in  general,  and  of  errors  as  bad 
or  worse  which  he  now  runs  into;  and  we  see  or  hear  of  no  public  confessions,  no 
retractions,  no  attempts  to  heal  divisions,  and  put  an  end  to  the  unchristian  separa- 
tions which  he  has  been  the  unhappy  instrument  of  in  many  of  our  churches. 

"  We  cannot  therefore  but  lament  it,  that  he  meets  with  so  much  countenance  and 
encouragement  among  us,  and  especially  that  any  of  our  fathers  and  brethren  in  the 
ministry,  should  give  such  countenance  to  one  so  erroneous  in  his  doctrines,  and  so 
disorderly  in  his  conduct,  by  inviting  and  admitting  him  into  their  pulpits,  and  more 
especially  by  allowing  him  to  administer  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  these 
churches." 

Mr.  Loring  continued  the  sole  pastor  of  the  church  in  Sudbury  during 
the  long  period  of  sixty-six  ycurs.  lie  preached  twice  on  the  Sabbath  but 
one  preceding  his  death,  and  the  next  day  offered  a  prayer  at  a  town  meet- 
ing, where  he  was  taken  ill,  and  thence  convoyed  home  in  a  sleigh.  He 
died  on  the  9th  of  March,  1772,  aged  ninety  years.  The  Kev.  Ebenezer 
Parkman  of  Westboro'  preached  his  funeral  sermon.  He  divided  his  libra- 
ry between  his  own  children  and  those  of  his  son,  Dr.  John  Loring  of  Bos- 
ton. 

Mr.  Loring  was  married  at  Hull,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Nathan  Hayman 
of  Gharlestown,  May  25,  1709.  They  had  seven  children.  Two  sons  were 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  ;  the  elder  of  whom,  John,  settled  as  a  phy- 
sician in  Boston.  Mrs.  Loring,  who  was  about  two  months  younger  than 
her  husband,  died  December  24,  1769,  in  her  eighty-eighth  year.  For 
forty-five  of  her  last  years,  she  ate  but  one  meal  in  twenty-four  hours,  and 
thai  was  ordinarily  a  little  bread  and  cheese,  shortly  before  she  retired  at 
night ;  and  yet  her  health  was  such  that  she  was  able  to  conduct  her  domes- 
tic affairs,  till  about  ten  days  before  her  death.  A  child  of  her  great 
grand-daughter  was  baptized  by  its  great  grand-father  on  the  Sabbath  that 
she  was  a  corpse,  and  was  called  by  her  name. 

The  following  ia  a  list  of  Mr.  Loring's  publications : — A  Sermon  on  the 
Dat«n  moA  neoeiiity  of  the  new  birth,  1728.    A  Sermon  on  the  d^tVi  of 
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the  Bey.  Robert  Breok,  1731.  A  Sermon  on  the  torments  of  Hell,  1732. 
An  Election  Sermon,  1737.  A  Convention  Sermon,  1742.  A  Sermon  on 
Justification,  1749.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  6.  Richardson,* 
1754. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Prince  of  Boston,  in  introducing  to  the  public  a  ser- 
mon on  the  **  nature  and  necessity  of  the  new  birth,"  preached  by  Mr. 
Loring  at  the  Thursday  Lecture  in  Boston,  writes  thus  concerning  him : — 

^*  He  was  so  plain  and  easy  in  his  expression  and  method,  so  fkmiliar  and  moving 
in  his  delivery,  so  affected  himself  with  the  momentous  truths  he  would  inculcate  on 
ns,  that  we  must  have  hearts  of  adamant  to  resist  the  impressions,  or  continue  indif- 
fbrent  whether  we  pass  through  so  great  a  change  as  he  clearly  explained  and  earnest- 
ly urged  as  of  the  last  necessity.  Nor  could  the  assembly  separate  without  expressing 
their  great  satisfaction  and  wishes  that  such  an  important  discourse  might  be  in  this 
capacity  to  make  further  impression  on  those  that  heard  it,  and  to  extend  its  influence 
also  to  others." 

Mr.  Loring  left  a  manuscript  journal  of  thirty  volumes,  of  two  hundred 
and  twenty-four  pages  each,  closely  written,  containing  not  only  a  record 
of  all  the  more  important  events  connected  with  his  ministry,  but  a  great 
amount  of  important  biographical  and  historical  material ;  but  most  of 
these  volumes  have  been  irrecoverably  lost.  All  that  is  known  of  the  per- 
sonal appearance  of  the  venerable  patriarch,  is  on  the  authority  of  a  lady 
who  died  in  1851,  at  the  age  of  ninety-three.  She  knew  him  in  her  child- 
hood ;  and  her  testimony  was  that  **  he  was  of  a  tall,  slender  form  ; 
apostolic  in  his  manner ;  possessing  warm  domestic  affections :  and  often 
calling  her  one  of  his  dear  little  orphans." 


-♦♦- 


JOHN  AND  WILLIAM  HARTf. 

1705—1731. 
1736—1784. 

John  Hart  was  born  in  Farmington,  Conn.,  April  12,  1682.  He  enter- 
ed Harvard  College,  but  subsequently  transferred  his  relation  to  Yale, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1703, — the  year  after  the  College  commenced  con- 
ferring degrees ;  and  his  name  stands  alone  on  the  catalogue  for  that  year. 
Immediately  after  his  graduation,  he  was  chosen  a  tutor  in  the  College,  and 
continued  to  hold  this  ofl&ce  three  years.  Meanwhile  he  pursued  the  study 
of  theology,  and  was  licensed  to  preach.  He  was  employed  to  supply  the 
then  newly  formed  society  in  East  Guilford  for  some  time  before  he  resign- 
ed his  tutorship — at  least  as  early  as  the  winter  of  1705.  They  invited 
him  in  June,  1706,  to  settle  over  them  in  the  work  of  the  ministry  ;  and  he 
was  ordained  in  November,  1707.  The  service  was  performed  by  five  of 
the  neighbouring  elders, — namely,    the  Rev.  Messrs.  Thomas  Buckingham^ 

*  QiDZOir  Richardson  was  s  native  of  Sadbary,  Mass. ;  waa  graduated  at  Ilarrard  College  in 
1749;  waa  ordained  at  Wells,  Me.,  Feb.  27,  1754;  and  died  March  16,  1758,  aged  twenty -eight. 

t  Chaonoy's  Fun.  Serm.— Devotion's  do.— MS.  from  Dr.  Webb  of  Madison,  Conn. 

I  Thomas  Buceiroham  was  a  native  of  Wales,  whence  he  emigrated  to  this  country  and  set- 
ttod  in  Milford,  Cons.  He  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Savbrook  in  1669  or  1670,  and 
was  one  of  the  founden  and  trustees  of  the  Collegiate  institution  that  li'terwards  became  Yale 
Odlege.  He  was  Moderator  of  the  Synod  in  1708  that  formed  the  Saybrook  Platform.  He  died 
n  1709.  One  of  Ui  mrn^  Tkoma9t  wis  giadualed  at  Harrud  College  in  1690;  wis  ordained 
PMtorof  thoSMoadGhmbiaHMrtfordyOanii.;  MiddiMi  Novwnber  19,  mi,  aged  rix^-lwo. 
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of  Baybrook,  James  Piorpont  of  New  Haven,  Noadiah  Bussell  ^  of  Middle- 
town,  Samuel  Russell  II  of  Branfurd,  and  Thomas  KugglesIT  of  Guilford. 
A  church  was  gathered  at  the  same  time,  consisting  of  thirteen  male  mem- 
bers. 

Here  Mr.  Hart  continued  till  the  close  of  his  life.  In  his  latter  years  he 
was  visited  with  some  distressing  bodily  infirmities,  which,  either  partly  or 
altogether,  withdrew  him  from  hLs  public  labours.  He  died  on  the  4th  of 
March,  1731,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty -fourth  of 
his  ministry.  HLs  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Nathaniel 
Chauncy  of  Durham,  from  Daniel  xii.  3,  and  was  published.  A  day  of 
fasting  and  prayer  was  kept  by  the  bereaved  flock,  on  account  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Chauncy,  in  the  funeral  sermon  above  referred  to,  thus  sketches  Mr. 
Hart's  character : — 


**  He  was  a  person  of  great  worth,  and  worthy  of  vory  great  estei'm  and  love:  one 
endowed  with  a  large  treasure  of  natural  abilities,  <iuickne8s  of  invention,  clearnesa 
of  thought,  soundness  of  judgment,  and  great  strength  of  reason,  well  ftirnished  and 
enriched  by  the  blessing  of  God  on  his  diligence  in  his  studies,  with  acquired  know- 
ledge, and  especially  in  things  pertaining  to  the  kingd(»m  of  God.  We  may  say  of 
him  that  he  was  a  scrilx?  well  instructed  to  the  kingd(»in  of  Heaven,  (Math.  xiii.  57;) 
and  to  crown  all  his  abilities,  he  was  blessed  with  a  serious,  religious  spirit.  He  had 
a  heart  given  him  to  improve  his  rich  abilities  to  the  glory  of  (lod  and  good  of  men: 
being  adorned  with  those  graces  that  belong  to  the  Christian  life.  And  as  it  pleasea 
God  to  call  him  to  the  work  for  which  he  seemed  to  be  formed  and  so  well  fitted,  so 
be  therein  behaved  himself  worthily;  faithfully  pursuing  the  ends  of  the  Gospel  min- 
istry. In  the  gitY  of  preacliiugli^'  greatly  excelled;  labouring  abundantly  to  give  men 
a  right  understanding  of  the  Christian  lift.';  and  in  a  sweet  and  powert^il  maimer  per 
suading  men  to  it.  The  whole  of  his  public  ministry  was  managed  with  great  pru- 
dence, diligence,  constancy.  Uis  walk  before  God  and  his  people  was  not  only 
blameless,  but  very  circumsiM;ct  and  exemplary.  And  I  may  not  omit  his  excellent 
spirit  and  deportment  in  his  great  sufierings.  It  was  the  pleasure  of  God  to  lay  afflic- 
tion on  his  loins.  He  was  exercised,  for  some  years,  with  a  tedious  and  heavy  afflic- 
tion, and  very  excellent  was  his  spirit  and  deportment  under  the  same.  How  great 
was  his  patience,  his  submission  !  How  full  his  resignation  of  himself  and  his  affairs 
into  the  hands  of  God  !  Nay,  how  cheerful,  how  thankful !  And  as  he  drew  nearer 
to  bis  end,  how  victorious  were  the  actings  of  his  soul !  How  did  the  motions  of  his 
soul  increase  as  he  drew  nearer  its  centre !  Yea,  how  calm,  how  pcoceublc  and 
glorious  was  his  exit  I" 

Mr.  Hart  was  married  on  the  10th  of  March,  1712,  to  llebeckah  Hub- 
bard of  Boston.  She  died  December  7,  1715,  the  mother  of  two  children, 
one  of  whom, — the  elder,    wa^   afterwards  the  minister  of  Sajbrook.     On 

Another  son,  SUphtn,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1693;  commenced  preaching  at  Nor- 
walk,  GoDD.,  in  the  summer  of  1G95  j  was  ordained  there  Nov.  \7,  1697;  resigned  his  chaige  in 
eoDseqaenee  of  a  disagreement  with  his  parish,  Feb.  24,  1726-27;  and  died  in  1746. 

§  Noadiah  Russell  was  a  native  of  New  Haven;  was  graduated  at  llan'ard  College  in  168' 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Middletown,  Conn.,  Oct.  24,  1688;  and  died  Deo.  13,  171- 
in  bis  fifty-fifth  jear.    He  was  a  whool  master  at  Ipswich  before  he  settled  at  Middletown. 

I  Samuel  Russell  was  a  son  of  the  Kev.  John  Uusscll  of  Hadley ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1681 ;  was  ordained  at  Branford,  Conn.,  in  March,  1687,  and  died  June  25,  1731,  aged 
Mvantj-cne* 

f  Thomas  Rugglks,  the  son  of  John  Rueglcs,  a  Representative  to  the  General  Court  in  1658, 

B  bom  in  Roxbury,  Mass.,  in  1655;  was  graduated  at  Iiar\'ard  College  in 


apon  the  right  improvement  of  life  and  its  ad\  antages.  1745;  a  i!^e^Don  on  the  death  of  the 
Hcv.  Samuel  Russell,  [who  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  m  1712;  was  a  tutor  in  the  College 
fffom  1714  to  1716;  was  ordained  as  minister  of  North  Guilford  in  June,  1725;  and  died  in 
Jamiaiy,  1746.1  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Jared  EUot,  1763.  The  Rev.  J(Hiathan 
Toidf  mjB  in  bis  funeral  sermon,  that  Mr.  Ruggles  «  had  a  sound  understanding,  a  solid  judg- 
mcnt,  a  penetrating  genios,  a  very  strong  and  tenacious  memory ;"— that  «*hisattahament»iii 
ralwUaand  oiefaT  knowledge  were  very  considerable;"— "that  he  was  a  judidoos,  orUKxiox 
rifiae,"— "anilian,  instmotive  preacher;"— that  "he  was  a  tealous  assexter  of  the  Ub«rlks 
of  IfccM  Kaw  Affaai  Gbmefaesy  and  withstood  all  endeavours  to  bring  them  into  bondage. 
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the  13ih  of  August,  1717,  Mr.  Hart  was  married  to  Sarah  Boll  of  Hart- 
ford, who  died  February  4th,  1719.  By  this  marriage  there  was  one  sou. 
He  was  married  a  third  time,  to  Mary  Hooker  of  Farmington,  who  surviv- 
ed him,  and  by  whom  he  had  several  children. 

William  Hart  was  a  son  of  the  Kev.  John  Hart,  and  was  born  at 
East  Guilford  in  the  year  1713.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1732 ; 
and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  First  church  in  Say  brook,  Conn.,  November 
17,  1736,  the  sermon  on  the  occasion  being  preached  by  the  Rev.  Jared 
Eliot  of  Killingworth. 

Mr.  Hart  had  the  reputation  of  being  an  Arminian,  was  a  vigorous  con- 
troversial writer,  and  produced  several  pamphlets  that  were  much  read  in 
their  day.  In  the  well  known  Wallingford  controversy,  which  occurred 
about  the  year  1760,  he  engaged  with  great  zeal,  fully  justifying  the  coun- 
cil that  acted  in  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Dana.  He  had  u  strong  aversion  to 
Hopkinsianism,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  give  that  name  to  the 
system  of  doctrine  which  it  now  represents. 

Mr.  Hart  continued  sole  pastor  of  the  church,  until  within  about  one  year 
previous  to  his  death,  when  he  was  relieved  by  the  settlement  of  the  Kev. 
Frederick  William  Hotchkiss,*  as  his  colleague.  He  died  on  the  1 1th  of  July, 
1784,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age,  and  the  forty-eighth  of  his 
ministry.  His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Kev.  John  Devotion,! 
pastor  of  the  Third  church  in  Saybrook,  and  was  published. 

Mr.  Hart  was  married,  June  8, 1742,  to  Mrs.  Mary  Blague,  who  survived 
him.  They  had  nine  children  living  at  the  time  of  his  death,  all  of  whom, 
with  the  exception  of  the  eldest,  were  present  at  their  father's  funeral. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Hart's  publications  : — A  Discourse  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  regeneration  and  the  way  wherein  it  is  wrought,  1742.  A 
Narrative  of  proceedings  at  Wallingford  in  connection  with  the  ordination 
of  the  Rev.  James  Dana,  [a  joint  production  of  Mr.  Hart  and  the  Kev. 
Jonathan  Todd,]  1759.  Remarks  on  dangerous  errors,  (Hopkinsianism,) 
1770.  A  Dialogue  and  a  Sermon  that  was  never  preached  and  never  will 
be  (on  the  same  subject),  1771.  Keniarks  on  President  Edwards'  Disserta- 
tions on  Virtue,  1771.  A  Treatise  of  Qualifications  for  the  Sacraments,  1772. 

Mr.  Devotion  pays  the  following  tribute  to  Mr.  William  Hart,  in  the  ser- 
mon occasioned  by  his  death : — 

"Ho  was  blessed  with  briplit  intellectual  powers,  which,  improved  by  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, rendered  him  an  able  scholar  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages;  in  logic,  he 
discerned  between  true  reasoning  and  sophistry  with  great  precision ;  in  Church  his- 
tory and  acquaintance  with  human  nature  he  excelled.  His  penetrating  eyt; — turned 
frequently  upon  the  eye  and  features  of  them  with  whom  he  conversed,  discovered 
men;  so  that  he  was  seldom  deceived  in  any  with  wh<Mn  he  conversed  but  a  few  hours. 
Rare  prudence  directed  his  steps  and  preserved  him;  perfectly  master  of  himself  and 
of  his  passions,  he  seldom  gave  offence;  savoury  in  conversation,  yet  facetious  at  suita- 
ble times.  Frugality  and  economy  furnished  a  decent  fulness  to  him,  and  he  'ruled 
well  his  own  house.'  •  •  •  ujjj  bodily  constitution,  harrassed  with  nervous  affec- 
tions, afforded  full  scope  for  the  exercise  of  patient.*;  yet  in  ])atiL*nce  he  possessed  his 
soul.  Deprived  of  the  quick  sense  of  hearing,  he  chose  retirement  from  the  world; 
therefore  his  worth  and  abilities  were  best  known  to  his  aciiuaintance. 

**  Greatly  was  his  soul  delighted  in  extensive  views  of  happiness  to  all,  both  under 
the  law  and  without  the  law,  who  worked  righteousness  in  whaiev..T  nation.     In  some 

*  Frederick  William  Hotchkiss  was  gr»duated  at  Yale  College  in  1778;  was  onlaine<l  pas- 
tor of  the  First  ohuroh  in  Saybrook,  Sept.  24,  1783;  and  died  in  1844.  He  published  a  Sermon 
preached  at  Guilford  entitled,  "The  Cross  of  Christ  the  Christians  glory,  1801 ;  a  Half-centnry 
SermoD,  1833;  a  Sermon  on  completing  the  sixtieth  year  of  bii  ministry,  184r>. 

t  JoHH  Dbvotior  w«*  a  ion  of  the  Rev.  Ebeneser  Devotion  of  Windham,  Conn. ;  was  gradual- 
M  at  Yala  College  in  I75i;  became  pastor  of  the  Third  church  in  Saybrook ;  and  died  in  1802. 
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•f  hb  lut  conyariattoii,  when  he  appeared  like  himseir,  occasioned  by  hia  peruaal  of 
Gook'a  Toyago,  published  by  Mr.  Ledyard,  referring  to  an  act  of  humanity  by  one  of 
Capi.  Gook'a  men  towards  an  agi>d  ft-malc,  in  saving  her  lilb  at  the  rifik  of  his  own, 
whereupon  the  iVIends  of  the  female  made  a  formal  acknowledgment  of  the  kindnesa, 
he  said, '  I  greatly  rejoice  to  sec  this  accouut.  llumanity  is  the  law  of  nature,  which 
would  always  influence  mankind,  were  it  not  stifled  or  perverted  by  base  passions. 
These  heathen,  acting  up  to  the  law  written  upon  their  hearts,  will  be  saved.'  Upon 
which  he  burst  out  into  an  ecstasy — '  Oh  !  what  a  harvest  of  suuls  will  there  be  to  the 
Bedeemer  from  these  poor  creatures  whom  little  minds  have  excluded  iVoni  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven.'" 


-#♦- 


NATHANIEL  CHAUNCY. 

1706—1766. 

FROM  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  C.  FOWLER, 
PB0FE380R,  dUCCESSIVELY,  IN   MIDDLKBURY  AND    AMHERST   C0LLEQE8. 

Amherst,  Mass.,  Oct.  19, 1848. 

My  Dear  Sir :  I  have  gleaned  up  whatever  of  authentic  tradition  rcmainfi 
in  respect  to  my  venerable  anceaior,  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Chauncy,  and  the 
result  of  my  effort  you  have  in  the  following  sketch: — 

Nathaniel  Chauncy,  was  born  in  Hatfield,  Mass.,  September  26th, 
1681.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Chauncy,  minister  first  of 
Windsor,  Conn.,  and  then  of  Hatfield,  and  grandson  of  Charles  Chauncy, 
President  of  Harvard  College.  His  mother  was  Abigail  Strong,  daughter 
of  elder  John  Strong  of  Northampton,  MasH.  His  fatlier  died  November 
4,  1685,  when  he  had  just  entered  upon  his  fifth  year.  His  mother  after- 
wards married  Mcdad  Pomeroy  of  Northampton.  In  his  boyhood,  he  was 
sent  with  his  fathcr^s  library  to  his  uncle,  the  Rev.  Israel  Chauncy  of  Strat* 
ford,  Conn.  This  gentleman,  thoroughly  educated  by  his  learned  father  at 
home,  and  in  Harvard  College,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Yale  College,  of 
whieh  he  was  the  first  who  was  invited  to  be  President.  The  uncle  was  well 
qiiftlified  to  guide  the  mind  of  the  nephew  in  both  his  preparatory  and  his 
professional  studies  ;  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  son  of  his 
deceased  brother  trained  up  under  his  care,  receive  the  honours  of  the  Col- 
lege which  he  had  helped  to  found,  in  the  first  class  enrolled  on  the  cata- 
logue. In  that  class  there  are  six ;  but  the  first  four  had  previously  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  College.  Nathaniel  Chauncy  stands  next  on  the  catalogue ; 
And  he  was  the  first  of  the  two  who  had  not  graduated  elsewhere,  who 
reoeived  the  honours  of  Yale  College.  As  the  first  bom  of  Yale  College  he 
reflected  no  dishonour  upon  his  Alma  Mater. 

He  came  to  Durham  when  the  settlement  was  in  its  feeblest  infancy.  He 
was  ordained,  February  7,  1711,  after  preaching  as  a  candidate  nearly  five 
years.  Not  long  after  his  settlement,  he  purchased,  through  the  agency  of 
bis  cousin  in  London,  a  large  and  valuable  library  of  a  deceased  clergyman, 
in  addition  to  the  very  good  one  wliich  he  inherited  from  his  father,  who 
inherited  the  library  of  President  Chauncy  in  whole  or  in  part.  A  list  of 
these  books, — namely,  those  belonging  to  his  father,  the  Rev.  Nathaniel 
Cliauncy  of  Hatfield,  is  in  my  possession.  The  library  from  England,  which 
landed  in  Middletown,  Conn.,  '*  amounted  to  two  citrt  loads,  drawn  by 
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a  strong  ox  team."  Believed  from  his  agricultaral  and  domestic  cares  by 
an  excellent  wife,  and  his  brother  Isaac,  a  bachelor,  who  resided  with  him, 
he  was  able  to  gratify  his  hereditary  love  of  study  and  reading,  surrounded 
by  his  books.  Habitually  rising  early,  and  regularly  devoting  a  certain 
number  of  hours  every  day  to  study,  and  especially  to  the  preparation  of 
his  sermons,  he  was  eminently  an  instructive  and  attractive  preacher. 

On  one  occasion  he  had  not  cleared  up  some  point  of  doctrine  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  Deacon  Henry  Crane.  After  the  service,  and  before 
the  congregation  had  retired,  the  deacon  arose  and  said,  "llcvercnd  Sir, 
will  you  please  to  explain  further  on  the  point  of  doctrine  in  your  sermon?" 
"Deacon  Crane,  if  you  will  walk  to  my  study,  I  will  explain  it  to  you/' 
was  Mr.  Chauncy's  reply.  Accordingly,  he  went  immediately  towards 
his  study  with  the  deacon.  But  such  was  the  interest  felt  in  the  subject, 
that  the  whole  congregation  followed  to  hear  the  explanation.  One  of  his 
influential  hearers  conceived  so  strong  an  enmity  against  him,  on  account  of 
some  doctrine  with  which  he  identified  him,  as  to  become  almost  dcrancred. 
Under  the  influence  of  his  excited  feelings,  he  came  into  the  meeting  house 
where  Mr.  Chauncy  was  preaching,  and  cried  aloud,  **That  is  a  lie,  it  is  all 
a  lie !"  On  one  occasion,  so  far  did  his  violence  go  that  he  drew  a  butcher 
knife,  and  dangerously  wounded  Mr.  Chauncy.  The  General  Court,  at  the 
request  of  the  Association,  interfered  ^nd  banished  him  beyond  Stratford 
river.  This  sentence  was  remitted  some  time  afterward,  and  he  returned 
to  Durham. 

His  love  of  knowlodge  was  not  merely  occasional,  but  a  constant  ruling 
principle  in  his  soul.  Uis  pursuit  of  knowledge  was  not  fitful,  but  the  hab- 
it of  his  life.  It  is  related  of  him  that,  seeing  a  new  book, —  Wollasto7i's 
Riligion  of  Nafure,  lying  on  the  table  in  his  parlour,  he  inquired  of  his 
son,  afterwards  Col.  Chauncy,  where  that  book  came  from.  *'  From  Dr. 
Chauncy  of  Boston,"  was  the  reply.  **  From  Dr.  Chauncy?"  he  exclaim- 
ed, and  in  virtue  of  his  paternal  right,  he,  immediately,  without  ceremony, 
took  the  book  before  his  son  had  read  it,  and  kept  it  in  his  study  a  fortnijiht. 
When  he  brought  it  down,  and  handed  it  to  his  son,  the  latter  modestly 
asked  him  what  he  thought  of  the  book.  After  a  pause,  in  which  he  took 
two  or  three  turns  across  the  room,  his  son  repeated  the  question,  '*  Wliat 
do  you  think,  Sir,  of  the  book  ?"  Suddenly  coming  up  to  his  son,  he  said 
in  hb  earnest,  vivacious  manner,  **  Think,  Sir  ?  1  think  I  don't  know  any 
thing.  Forty  years  I  have  been  studying,  and  this  book  has  told  me  more 
than  I  ever  knew.'* 

In  the  performance  of  his  professional  duties,  he  relied  upon  the  weight 
of  his  instructions  in  the  pulpit,  rather  than  upon  any  practical  skill  in  man- 
aging the  feelings  and  prejudices  of  his  people,  lie  had  strong  good  sense 
and  practical  wisdom,  but  not  that  sort  of  good  sense  and  wisdom  which 
d^enerate  into  contrivance  and  cunning.  His  own  soul  was  alive  to  the 
power  of  truth,  and  in  that  power  he  came  before  his  people.  Surrounded 
by  his  noble  library,  he  every  day  listened  to  the  voices  of  truth  from  the 
mighty  dead :  and  what  he  heard,  he  communicated  in  impassioned  tones  to 
his  hearers.  In  his  tastes,  studies,  and  acquisitions,  he  was  a  theological 
scholar,  formed  upon  the  Puritan  type,  an  hereditary  representative  of  the 
emigrant  learned  Divines  of  New  England. 

His  sermons,  the  result  of  severe  study  and  well  dicjested  thought,  were 
earefoUy  written  otlt  in  a  neat,  legible  hand,  and  were  so  distinctly  impress- 
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ed  upon  his  memory  that  he  never  carried  his  notes  into  the  pulpit,  until 
quite  the  latter  part  of  hid  life.  He  then  adopted  the  practice  of  taking  off 
an  abstract  of  his  sermons  on  a  slip  of  paper  two  inches  wide  and  of  the 
longth  of  a  quarter  of  a  sheet,  which  contained  barely  the  heads  and 
subdivisions  of  the  written  discourse.  **  His  preachiuj^,"  in  the  words  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Todd  in  his  funeral  sermon,  **  was  solid  and  judieioii.s.  Ho 
did  not  satisfy  himself  with  loose  and  unconnected  discourses  which  cost  him 
nothing.*'  His  elocution  was  distinct,  his  tones  earnest,  his  language  cor- 
rect, his  addresses  and  appeals  solemn  and  pungent,  and  his  whole  hearing 
grave  and  dignified.  One  of  the  most  intelligent  of  his  people  said  to  me, — 
**  He  was  not  a  large  man,  but  a  man  of  a  great  presence.  When  he  was 
approaching  the  meeting  house  on  the  Sabbath,  we  were  all  careful  to  be  in 
our  seats ;  and  when  he  entered  the  house,  we  all  rose  to  receive  him,  and 
continued  standing  until  he  took  his  seat  in  the  pulpit." 

He  had  great  influence  as  a  counsellor  in  the  neighbouring  churches.  He 
was  a  Fellow  of  Yale  College ;  was  in  correspondence  with  many  distin- 
guished clergymen  of  his  time  ;  and,  by  appointment,  preached  two  Elec- 
tion Sermons, — in  1719  and  1734, — an  honour  which  it  is  believed  only  two 
or  three  have  enjoyed  in  the  whole  history  of  the  State.  These  were  both 
published.  He  also  published  a  Sermon  entitled,  **  Arguments  for  regular 
singing/*  and  one  upon  the  death  of  the  Rev.  John  Hart  of  East  Guilford. 

Mr.  Chauncy  is  mentioned  by  President  Edwards  as  a  successful  minister 
in  the  great  revival  in  New  England.  Ho  was  in  sympathy  with  the  Old 
Lights,  rather  than  the  New  Lights,  of  those  times,  especially  in  the  latter 
years  of  his  life,  when  he  had  become  acquainted  with  the  disastrous  ten- 
dency of  some  of  (he  measures  adopted  by  some  of  the  New  Light  preach- 


His  immediate  and  permanent  influence  was  powerfully  exerted  in  favour 
of  learning  as  well  as  of  religion.  From  his  example,  preaching  and  counsels, 
education  was  prized,  sought  for,  and  promoted,  among  his  people  in  an 
eminent  degree.  He  usually  had  some  youth  under  his  care,  engaged  in 
studies  preparatory  to  entering  College.  So  closely  did  he  consider  learning 
connected  with  religion,  that,  in  his  practice,  he  adopted  the  sentiment  of 
■nether  learned  Divine,  subject  to  some  limitations  in  these  times  when 
academies  are  multiplied — **  that  it  was  as  much  his  duty  to  fit  young  men 
for  College  as  it  was  to  preach  the  Gospel."  David  13raincrd  dates  his 
^*  frequent  longing  after  a  liberal  education"  from  his  year's  residence  in 
Durham.  The  llev.  Timothy  Mather  Cooley,  D.  D.,  in  his  life  of  Haynes, 
alludes  to  the  happy  influence  of  Mr.  Chauncy  on  emigrants  from  Durham, 
who  settled  in  the  town  of  Granville,  Mass.,  and  in  a  very  interesting  let- 
ter in  reply  to  certain  inquiries  which  I  addressed  to  him,  most  clearly 
proves  that  that  influence  has  been  transmitted  in  successive  generations  in 
that  town,  in  the  intelligence  of  the  people  and  in  their  love  of  learning  and 
religion.  The  influence  of  Mr.  Chauncy's  preaching  and  counsels  can  be  traced 
distinctly  in  Hartland,  Conn.,  in  Greenfield,  Mass.,  in  Durham,  N.  Y., — 
towns  which  received  some  of  their  early  inhabitants  from  Durham,  Conn., 
who  had  been  under  his  pastoral  care.  The  love  of  learning  and  religion 
whioh  he  seemed  to  have  received  by  inheritance,  he  transmitted  to  his  pos- 
terity. He  educated  two  of  his  three  sons  at  Yale  College  ;  and  of  thirty- 
six  or  eight  male  descendants,  twenty-four  have  received  or  are  receiving  a 
'iberal  education,  and  eleven  have  been  preachers  of  the  Gospel. 

YoL.  I.  34 
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He  mftrried  Sarah  Judaon  of  Stratford,  Conn.,  October  12,  1708.  Thej 
had  three  sons  and  three  daughters.  He  died  February  1,  1756.  Two 
Sermons  were  preached  on  the  occasion  of  hb  death  by  the  Roy.  Jonathan 
Todd  of  Qoilford,  and  were  published. 

I  am  ever  affectionately  yours, 

WILLIAM  C.  FOWLER. 


-•♦- 


PETER  THACHER  * 

OF   BOSTON. 

1707—1738. 

PsTSB  Thaoheb  was  the  youngest  son  of  Thomas  and  Mary  (Savage) 
Thacher,  and  the  grandson  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Thacher,  first  minister 
of  the  Old  South  church,  Boston.  He  was  born  in  Boston  in  1677,  and 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1696.  He  was  brought  up  under  the 
ministry  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Willard;  and  he  used  to  say  *Uhat  he  could 
scarce  remember  the  time  when  the  sermons  and  discourses  of  that  venera- 
ble man  of  Qod  did  not  make  very  powerful  impressions  upon  his  souL'' 
It  was  not,  however,  till  some  time  during  his  College  life  that  he  supposed 
himself  to  be  renewed  in  the  temper  of  his  mind.  He  seems  to  have  had 
the  most  awful  views  of  hb  own  sinfulness,  insomuch  that,  for  a  time,  he  was 
in  a  state  of  absolute  despair ;  but,  afterwards,  he  had  correspondingly  enrap- 
turing views  of  the  redemption  proclaimed  in  the  Gospel,  and  was  enabled 
to  rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory. 

Immediately  after  his  graduation,  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  teach  a 
school  at  Hatfield,  on  Connecticut  river.  About  this  time,  there  was  a  very 
remarkable  revival  of  religion  at  Northampton,  under  the  ministry  of  the 
Rev.  Solomon  Stoddard  ;  and,  as  Hatfield  was  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, Mr.  Thacher  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  thereby  furnished, 
of  frequently  visiting  Northampton,  and  mingling,  so  far  as  he  could,  in  the 
passing  scenes.  He  regarded  this  as  a  high  privilege  ;  and  he  often  remark- 
ed, in  subsequent  life,  that  **  he  would  give  a  world  to  recover  that  full 
assurance  and  joy  of  faith,  which  he  had  ''  at  the  period  now  referred  to. 

Having  applied  himself  for  some  time  to  the  study  of  Divinity, — probably 
under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  William  Williams  of  Hatfield,  he  entered 
the  ministry,  with  much  higher  qualifications  than  were  conmion  to  young 
men  of  his  day.  He  was  particularly  well  acquainted  with  Church  con- 
troversy,— with  the  conflicting  opinions  tliat  have  existed  at  different 
periods  in  respect  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel ;  though  his  own  views 
were  strictly  in  accordance  with  those  of  his  friend  and  pastor,  under  whom 
he  had  been  trained. 

On  the  26th  of  November,  1707,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church 
at  Weymouth ;  and  he  remained  there,  actively  engaged  in  the  duties  of  his 
office,  between  eleven  and  twelve  years.  In  January,  1720,  he  returned  to 
his  native  town,  and  was  installed  pastor  of  the  New  North  Church,  as  col- 

*  Allen's  Biog.  Diet. — Webb's,  Cooper's  and  Colmsn^s  Funeral  Sermonfl.— MS.  from  G.  M. 
Thaoher. 
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lei^iie  vith  the  Bev.  Mr.  Webb.*  This,  however,  was  not  effected  without 
grsftt  opposition  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  divided  state  of  feeling  in  the 
congregation,  and  bomo  irregularity  in  the  measures  adopted  to  obtain  Mr. 
Thaoher,  the  Association  refused  to  assist  in  his  installation ;  and  the  remoter 
consequence  was  the  formation  of  a  new  church.  Here  he  laboured  with 
great  acceptance  and  usefulness  during  the  rest  of  his  life,  which  was  about 
eighteen  years. 

For  about  seven  or  eight  months  previous  to  his  death,  he  had  a  strong 
impression  upon  his  mind  that  the  time  of  his  departure  was  at  hand  ; 
and  this  impression  operated  greatly  to  increase  his  spirituality  and 
quicken  his  dLlLgcnce.  lie  preached  several  discourses  on  the  redemption 
of  time  ;  and,  after  intermitting  the  series  for  a  while,  he  resumed  it  in  the 
last  sermon  he  ever  preached,  and,  on  his  return  home,  after  this  last  ser- 
vice, ho  remarked  to  several  of  his  friends  that  be  had  purposely  prepared 
and  preached  that  sennon  for  his  own  benefit.  In  the  following  week  he 
was  seized  with  his  last  illness,  which,  however,  in  the  early  part  of  it,  did 
not  seem  alarming.  But,  about  ten  days  before  his  death,  it  assumed  a 
Hiore  marked  and  violent  character,  so  as  to  leave  little  hope  of  his  recovery. 
His  sufferings  from  that  time,  both  from  positive  pain  and  difficulty  of  res- 
pintion,  were  extreme  ;  ])ut,  throughout  the  whole,  he  kept  full  possession 
of  his  reason,  and  evinced  an  humble  and  cheerful  submission  to  the  Divine 
will.  He  died  February  26,  1739,  aged  sixty-two.  Sermons  were  preached 
oa  hia  death  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Webb,  the  Rev.  William  Cooper,  and  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Colman  ;  all  which  were  published. 

Mr.  Thachcr  published  the  Election  Sermon,  1726,  and  a  Sermon  on  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Gee,  1730. 

His  character  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Cooper  in  his  funeral  discourse  :  — 


It 


His  capacities  and  powers  wore  unquestionably  great,  and  much  above  the  com- 
mon sixc.  lie  had  a  strong  and  masterly  genius.  His  apprehension  was  quick,  his 
i'udgment  iienctrating,  his  way  of  thinking  extensive  and  close,  by  means  whereof  he 
ad  formed  his  sentiments  to  a  great  degree  of  clearness,  cs]>ecially  in  theological 
natters. 

'*  He  had  read  much,  and  laid  up  a  lar;;e  fund  of  useful  learning  out  of  the  best 
books.  He  had  so  read  and  studied  Divinity  especially,  which  was  his  profession, 
thftt  wc  always  found,  upon  i)ro])08ing  any  question  to  him,  he  could  immediately 
apemk  to  it  with  great  |)cnetration  and  accuracy.  Scarce  any  man  could  distinguish 
lietter, — sooner  discern  the  sophistry,  and  more  readily  detect  the  iUUacy,  of  au  argu- 
ment. 

**  Ab  a  public  preacher  he  showed  himself  an  able  minister  of  the  New  Testament. 
His  sermons  discovered  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  foundations  of  our  holy 
religion,  and  knew  how  to  argue  both  from  reason  and  revelation.  To  call  him  the 
twangeiical  reasoner  is  comprehensive  of  his  character  as  a  preacher. 

**  Though  he  pave  everj'  truth  and  duty  its  due  place  and  weight,  yet  Christ  and 
Grace  were  his  favourite  and  beloved  subjects. 

*  Joan  Webb  was  bom  at  Braintrce,  Mass. ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1708;  was 
ontoincd  the  first  pastor  of  the  New  North  church,  J^orton.  Oct.  20,  1714;  received  the  Rev. 
PMer  Thacher  as  coUeagno  in  1720;  after  Mr.  Tbacher's  death  in  17:^8  was  sole  pastor  until  1742, 
wbm  the  Her.  Andrew  Eliot  was  ordained  as  his  colleoguc:  and  died  April  lA,  1750,  aged  sixty- 
Cbne.  lib  sorviving  collcagne,  in  a  sennon  apon  his  death,  said. — **  When  I  confider  the  whole 
of  bis  character,  I  cannot  but  think  bini  one  of  the  best  of  C'hristiuns,  and  one  of  the  Lr^t  minis- 
tetf.**  He  published  a  Sermon  to  a  society  of  young  men,  1718;  a  Sennon  on  the  advantaf;e8  of 
asrij  pisty,  1721 ;  a  Sennon  before  the  (leneral  Assembly,  1722;  Warning  atpiintit  had  company 
kespuig:  a  Sermon,  172ft;  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Kev.  William  Waldron.  1727;  a  Sermon 
oa  the  belierer's  redemption  by  the  blood  of  Chri:$t,  1728;  a  Sermon  on  the  payment  of  vows, 
ITtt;  Direotiona  to  obtain  salvationy  in  seven  Sermons,  1729;  a  Sennon  on  the  great  concern  of 
New  Englaad,  1731 ;  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  a  deacon,  1731 ;  a  Sermon  on  the  dnty  of  a 
dmoemte  people  to  pray  for  the  reviving  of  Ood*s  work,  1734;  a  Sermon  to  two  malcfacton, 
1734;  Rleetton  Sermnn,  17.38;  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Ilev.  Peter  Thacher,  1739;  Christ*i 
SBit  lo  the  iiimer  while  he  standi  and  knocks  at  the  door. 
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"  His  common  pulpit  style  was  strong  and  manly  j  but  his  great  mind  was  above 
the  afftictation  of  language;  though,  sometimes,  upon  a  special  occasioo,  he  has  suffi- 
ciently shown  he  could  be  polite  and  elegant. 

*'  Indeed  his  utterance  was  not  the  most  clear,  and  his  method  and  train  of  reason- 
ing were  not  so  easily  taken  by  common  hearers,  which  might  bring  his  preaching 
under  a  disadvantage  with  some,  but  the  attentive  and  judicious, — those  who  discern 
the  things  that  difier,  and  approve  things  that  arc  excellent,  were  his  greatest  admirers. 
And  every  one  could  see  by  his  action  and  voice,  that  his  heart  was  engaged  in  what 
he  spoke,  and  darned  with  zeal  for  the  honour  of  the  Ucdeemcr  and  the  salvation  of 
the  souls  of  men. 

"In  prayer  he  excelled  himself  and  most  others.  What  warmth,  what  life,  wliat 
ardours,  did  he  discover  in  this  duty  !  How  high  were  his  adorations  !  How  low  his 
humiliations  !  How  strong  his  supt^lieations !  How  did  he  (to  use  a  frequent  expres- 
sion of  his  own  in  prayer,)  *  besiege  tlie  throne  of  grace'  with  a  variety  of  spiritual 
pleadings,  especially  on  great  and  solemn  occasions  ! 

"  In  his  friendships  with  his  brethren  in  the  ministry  and  others  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, he  was  truly  amiable.  He  allowed  some  of  us,  to  whom  he  was  indeed  a  father, 
the  iVeedom  of  a  brother;  and  his  conversation  had  an  agreeable  mixture  of  the 
pleasant  and  the  serious.  Though  he  did  not  attect  public  appearances,  and  seldom 
cared  to  go  into  mixed  company,  yet  he  loved  his  friends,  and  relished  the  pleasures 
of  society  as  much  as  any  man:  and  here  he  discovered  that  reading  and  learning 
which  I  have  sometimes  thought  he  endeavoured  to  hide  in  his  public  ]>erformances. 

"  A  natural  modesty  covered  hie*  rich  endowments  from  some,  but  blazoned  them 
to  others;  and  in  him  we  saw  humbleness  of  mind  without  meanness  of  sttirit.  He 
was  far  from  being  imperious  or  assuming;  yet  had  a  soul  too  great  to  balk  any  truth 
he  owned,  or  give  up  his  own  judgment  in  deference  to  any.  And  if  his  temiwr  was 
warm,  it  was  seldom  observed,  but  where  he  thought  the  honour  of  his  great  Master 
and  the  cause  of  truth  concerned; — and  here  zeal  is  certainly  a  commendable  virtue, 
and  indiflferency  criminal  in  the  sight  of  God.  When  he  has  zealously  espoused  some  of 
the  deserted  and  opposed  truths  of  the  Gospel,  he  has  given  this  good  reason  for  it. — 
that  he  had  felt  the  power  of  them  in  his  soul,  and  his  own  hopes  of  salvation  were 
built  upon  them.*' 

Mr.  Thachcr  was  married  in  1708  to  Hannah  Corwin,  but  had  no  child. 


-♦♦- 


SAMUEL  WHITTELSEY.* 

1709—1752. 

Samuel  Whittelsey,  the  youngest  child  of  John  and  Ruth  (Dudley) 
Whittelsey,  was  born  atSaybrook,  Conn.,  in  the  year  1686.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  the  Collegiate  institution  of  Connecticut,  now  Yale  College,  in 
1705,  being  of  the  fourth  class  of  graduates  at  that  institution.  He  com- 
menced preaching  at  Wallingford,  Conn.,  in  1709  ;  and,  after  having  sup- 
plied the  pulpit  about  a  year,  was  ordained  as  colleague  pastor  with  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Street,  in  May,  1710.  Here  he  continued  until  his  death, 
which  took  place  on  the  15th  of  August,  1752,  just  as  he  was  entering  his 
sixty-seventh  year.  He  was  a  Fellow  of  Yale  College  from  1732  till  his 
death. 

Mr.  Whittelsey  published  an  Election  Sermon,  1730  ;  a  Sermon  on  the 
death  of  John  Hall,  1730  ;  a  Sermon  on  the  woful  condition  of  impenitent 
souls  in  their  separate  state,  1731  ;  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  his  son, 
1737. 

The  following  notice  of  Mr.  Whittelsey's  character  is  from  an  obituary 
written  by  President  Stiles,  and  published  in  the  Boston  Post  Boy,  shortly 
ftfter  his  death  : — 

•Daoa^s  (WslUngford)  Cent.  Serm.— Stile's  liSS.— M8.  from  the  Rev.  S.  R.  Andicw. 
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•  •  •  •  If  qq  was  a  gentleman  of  a  penetrating  genius,  solid  Judgment  and  ex- 
teofllTe  understand infc;  indefatigable  and  unwearied  in  his  application  to  study  and 
nberal  inquiry,  by  winch  his  acquaintance  with  the  sciences  became  extensive,  his 
knowledge  universal,  ami  in  moral  wisdom  ho  had  ft.>w  equals.  Under  the  intlueneo 
uf  Christian  principK'S,  his  snul  llanied  to  diirnsivo  bcufvolenci* :  he  liveil  the  n-li^ion 
lie  inculcated,  and  roconimon(le<l  it  by  the  powerttil  charms  of  a  virtuous  vxaniple. 
His  talents  as  a  preacher  woro  singular.  bf.>ing  master  of  an  on>rngiiijr  elocution  and 
address,  and  in  cumpositlons  judicious  and  instructive,  ile  ministore<l  intellectnal 
fund. And  entertainiMl  his  uu<liruce  with  the  bt^aten  oil  of  the  sanctuary.  lU'.  laboured 
with  delight  in  word  and  doctrim*.  The  services  and  devotions  of  the  sauctuary  were 
Ijis  supreme  pleasure.  In  many  ways,  by  his  extensive  inlluence,  he  served  tlie 
CImrch  of  Christ;  and  the  public  glory  of  his  kingdoni.  Happy  in  olf4])riug  and  a 
wt'll  educated  family,  his  sons,  under  the  advantage  of  lil)eral  education,  survive  him 
in  his  genius,  improvements  and  Christian  character.  As  a  private  ('hristian.  he  was 
exemplary,  virtuous  and  pious;  had  u  natural  reserve<lness  of  mind  which  rendered 
him  singular  in  bearing  injuries  which  the  l)est  can't  escape;  and  when  reviled,  he 
reviled  not  again,  but  retaliated  ingratit\ido  with  that  miM>kness  and  go<Klu«>ss  which 
fXtorCed  veneration  from  the  partial,  as  well  as  obtained  a  cheerful  tribuie  from  the 
candid  judgt!  of  merit.  Nor  less  eminent  was  his  patience, ^'specially  in  the  lengthen- 
rd  illness  which  finished  his  lift^.  The  supports  of  religion  and  a  w.'ll  regulated  life 
.*«honc  in  the  steady  calmness  and  c(mi])osure  of  his  temper  during  his  illness;  while 
a  mortification  in  his  legs  and  feet,  arising  fnun  an  ill  state  oi'  blooil  and  general  <lis- 
ordcr  of  body,  preyed  upon  him.  and  in  a  gradual  decline  extinguished  his  life.  Thus 
died  2^aaitt€/ the  prophet,  full  of  days  and  the  Holy  (i}H»st:  after  he  had  long  and 
faitlifutly  served  his  generatiou.  he  fell  on  sleep,  was  gathered  to  his  fathers,  and  all 
Israel  lamented  him." 

Mr.  Whittclscy  was  married  Jul}-  1,  1712,  to  Sarahs  daughter  of  the 
Kev.  Nathaniel  Chauncy  of  Hatfield,  Ma.s.s.,  and  grand-daughter  of  Presi- 
dent Chauncy  of  Harvard  Collejro.  She  was  born  in  lG8o,  ami  died  Octo- 
ber 28,  1737.  They  had  eight  children, — six  of  whom  .survived  their 
father.  Two  of  them,  Samuel  and  Chauney,  were  graduated  at  Yale  College, 
and  were  ministers  of  the  Gospel. 

Samuel,  the  older  son,  was  born  in  November,  1714  ;  was  graduated  in 
1729 ;  and  held  the  office  of  Tutor  in  that  institution  from  1732  till  1738. 
It  was  during  tlio  period  of  his  tutorship  that  he  was  invited  by  the  church 
in  Milford  to  settle  a.s  colleague  pastor  with  the  Ilev.  Samuel  Andrew.* 
He  accepted  the  call,  but  a  large  minority  in  the  parish  remonstrated  against 
his  ordination,  oii  the  alleged  ground  that  he  was  an  Arminian  in  his  theo- 
logy, and   that  his  preaching  savoured  too  little  of  Christian  experience. 

*SaMUBL  AsDBRW,  the  son  of  Samacl  and  Elizabeth  Andrew,  was  bora  at  Cambridge,  Mom., 
Januaiy  2tt,  1656.  lie  was  graduated  at  Uanrard  College  in  1675;  after  which  be  remained  a 
few  jrcan  as  a  <*  Reiideiit  Fellow,"  or  Tutor  in  the  institution.  While  be  iras  thus  engaged,  he 
waa  called  to  take  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  cborch  in  Milford ;  and  his  ordination  over  that 
efaurah  took  place  on  tbe  18tb  of  November,  1685.  Jlc  found  the  people  in  a  divided  and  dis- 
tracted state,  but  they  became  happily  united  under  bis  ministry,  lie  was  one  of  the  original 
projeeton,  founders  and  trustees  d;  Yale  College;  and,  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Pierran,  tbe  first 
Mcetor  of  the  College,  be  was  appointed  Hector  pro  tempore,  till  some  suitable  incumbent  for 
that  office  ooald  be  obtained,  who  should  reside  permanently  at  the  institution.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  Senior  daM  were  removed  to  Milfcri,  to  be  more  conveniently  and  fully  under  Mr.  Andrew*s 
eare  and  instruction.  lie  also  presided  at  Commencement,  and  conferred  degrees,  until  a  resident 
Keelor  (Cutler)  was  chosen.  Professor  Kingsley  says  of  him, — '*  He  was  considered  one  of  tbe 
beat  aeholan  of  his  time,  was  one  of  tbe  principal  founders  of  Yale  College,  and  deserves  to  be 
conaidered  one  of  its  greatest  as  well  as  earliest  benefactors.''  He  held  tbe  office  of  Trustee  of 
the  College  from  its  foundation  in  17U0  till  bis  death,  which  took  place  January  24,  1737-8,  at 
the  age  of  eighty 'two.  He  was  one  of  the  ministers  who  assemLlcd  at  Saybrook  in  1708,  by 
order  of  the  ueneral  Court,  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  and  recommending  to  the  Churcbet  a 
general  and  uniform  Confession  of  Faith;  from  which  convention  emanated  the  well  known 
■Mnnal  of  Church  Discipline,  called  the  *<Saybrook  Platform.'*  Tradition  and  tbe  eoncurreat 
feeoids  of  the  times  agree  in  representing  him  as  a  man  of  fine  literary  taste,  of  studious  habits 
aad  ripe  leholarship.  He  had  a  lon^  and  pronperoui  ministry  at  Milford,  the  benign  results  of 
wMdi  may  be  distinetly  traced  to  this  day.  He  was  married  to  Abi^il,  tbe  younsest  daughtei 
cT  Robert  Treat,  Kiq.,  who  was,  for  some  time,  Go\'ernor  of  Connecticut.  He  had  seven  d^ild- 
m.-^re  aons  and  two  danghters,  who  lired  to  matority.  His  eldest  son,  Samuelf  was  gradu- 
ated at  Tale  CoUeM  in  1711,  and  died  in  173S.  One  o^  his  daughters  waa  married  to  the  Ber. 
Tkaolhy  Cutlery  artenraidi  Rector  of  Yale  College.    Another  waa  married  to  Oovenor  Law  of 
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Tbe  coQiicil  called  to  ordain  him,  were  divided  in  their  judgment  of  the  case ; 
and  his  ordination  was  finally  the  result  of  a  compromise,  which  resulted,  after 
all,  in  the  formation  of  a  second  society.  He  was  ordained  November  8, 1738, 
and  continued  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties  till  his  death,  which 
took  place  October  22,  1768.  His.  widow,  who  was  a  lady  of  high  intel- 
lectual and  moral  qualities,  afterwards  became  the  wife  of  the  Hon.  Jabez 
Hamlin,  of  Middletown,  who  was,  for  many  years,  distinguished  in  civil 
life. 


-•♦■ 


JARED  ELIOT* 

1709—1763. 

Jared  Eliot  was  the  grandson  of  the  Kev.  John  Eliot  of  Roxbury, 
and  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Eliot  of  Guilford,  Conn.  Of  the  latter, 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Ruggles  says,  that  he  was  "for  many  years,  the  conspicu- 
ous minister  of  the  town  of  Guilford,  whose  great  abilities  as  a  Divine,  a 
politician  and  a  physician,  were  justly  admired,  not  only  among  his  own 
people  but  throughout  the  Colony,  where  his  praises  are  in  the  churches  to 
this  day." 

The  subject  of  this  notice  was  born  at  Guilford,  Conn.,  November  7, 
1685.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1706,  under  President  Pier- 
son,  and  before  the  College  was  yet  removed  from  Killingworth.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1709,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  at  Killingworth,  as  succes- 
sor to  Mr.  Pierson, — in  which  relation  he  continued  till  his  death,  wliich 
took  place,  April  22,  1763.  He  was  an  eminent  physician,  as  well  as  cler- 
gyman, and  therefore  was  commonly  known  as  Doctor  Eliot,  He  was  a  Fel- 
low of  Yale  College  from  1730  to  1762. 

In  the  year  1722,  the  day  after  Commencement  at  Yale  College,  a  paper 
was  presented  to  the  clergy  and  others  assembled  in  the  College  library, 
signed  by  several  prominent  clerirymen  of  Connecticut,  among  whom  was 
Dr.  Eliot,  expressing  doubts  in  regard  to  the  validity  of  Presbyterian  ordi- 
nation. At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  October  following, 
agreeably  to  previous  arrangement,  the  Divine  right  of  Episcopacy  was  dis- 
cussed at  length  in  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  both  clergy  and  laity. 
The  result  was  that,  while  several  of  the  indiriduals  who  had  before 
expressed  doubts  on  the  subject,  declared  that  their  doubts  had  given  place 
to  a  thorough  change  of  opinion,  and  avowed  themselves  Episcopalians,  Dr. 
Eliot  and  two  or  three  others  acknowledged  that  their  difficulties  were 
removed,  and  they  accordingly  remained  in  connection  with  the  Congrega- 
tional Church. 

The  following  account  of  Dr.  Eliot  is  extracted  from  Dr.  Thacher's  Amer- 
*  ican  Medical  Biography  : — 

"  lie  was  unquestionably  the  first  physician  in  his  day  in  Connecticut,  and  was  the 
last  clerical  physician  of  eminence,  probably  in  New  England.  He  was  an  excellent 
botanist,  and  was  equally  distinguished  as  a  scientific  and  practical  agriculturist,  lie 
introduced  the  white  mulberry  into  Connecticut,  and  with  it  the  silk  worm ;  and  pub- 
lished a  treatise  on  the  subject.    He  was  also  a  mineralogist,  and,  in  1761,  received 
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thnd  a  Society  in  London  a  gold  medal,  as  a  premiam  for  his  diteorery  of  a  proceu 
of  extracting  iron  fVom  black  sand.  He  was  the  personal  fViend  and  correspondent  of 
Bialiop  Berkeley  and  Dr.  Franklin,  and  of  several  other  philosophical  characters  both 
in  Europe  and  America.  He  was,  however,  in  his  life  time,  more  known  to  the  public 
as  a  physician,  and  was  very  eminent  for  his  judgment  and  skill  in  the  management  of 
chronic  complaints.  In  these  he  appears  to  have  been  more  extensively  consulted  than 
any  other  physician  'in  New  £nglan<i,  frequently  visiting  every  county  of  Connect- 
icut, and  being  often  called  to  Boston  and  Newptjrt.  He  was  a  goo<l  linguist,  an<l 
from  the  libraries  lofi  by  him  and  his  cotemporaries,  it  is  evident  that  he  was  in  the 
liabit  of  reading  and  studying  Hippocrates,  Celsus,  Galen.  Aretusus,  &e.,  in  the  origi- 
nals. Some  verv  humorous  anecdotes  are  still  related,  which  serve  to  show  that  he 
managed  melancholies  and  maniacs  with  great  ingenuity  and  success.  All  of  I>r. 
Eliut*s  science  and  philosophy  was  of  the  practical  kind,  and  adapted  to  the  improve- 
ment of  his  infant  country.  He  published  agricultural  essays,  and  devised  various 
ways  for  draining  swamps  in  the  interior,  and  also  for  reclaiming  marshes  from  the 
Hea.  He  was  very  industrious  and  metho<lical,  and  was  J^eculiarly  careful  that  what- 
ever he  undertook  should  be  well  executed.  It  is  ditticult  to  conceive  how  one  could 
be  successful  in  such  a  variety  of  pursuits  as  those  in  which  he  was  engaged;  for  he 
ttldom,  if  ever,  failed  in  any  important  undertaking.  Ho  possessed  a  very  large 
estate  in  land,  which  consisted  of  farms  in  different  sections  of  the  State,  or  rather 
Colony.  Thes<}  were  generally  better  cultivated,  and  furni.shed  more  profits,  than 
tbose  of  his  neighbours.  Amidst  all  his  avocations  he  was  distinguished  for  his  piety 
sod  talents  as  a  clergyman.  •  •  •  •  So  conscientious  wan  he  in  the  discharge  of 
hii  duties  as  a  minister,  that  he  always  so  contrived  his  journies  as  to  he,  if  posMible. 
with  his  peojile  every  Sunday;  and  for  forty  successive  years  in  the  course  of  his  min- 
iitry,  he  never  omitted  preaching  either  at  home  or  abroad  on  the  Lord's  day.  Dr. 
E.  resided  on  the  main  road  tVom  New  York  to  Boston,  and  was  always  visited  by  Dr. 
Franklin  when  he  was  journeying  to  his  native  town,  as  well  as  by  most  of  the  litera- 
ry and  religious  characters  of  his  day,  who  always  met  with  a  very  atTectionate  recep- 
tion ill  hiM  hospitable  mansion.  He  was  di.<itingui8hed  for  his  charities,  and  many  of 
his  miMlical  services  were  performed  gratuitously. 

'*  It  in  mentioned  of  him  that,  though  an  ardent  friend  of  his  country,  and  a  great 
patron  of  improvements,  and  though,  as  a  clergyman  and  a  philosopher,  a  physician 
tad  a  Trustee  of  Yale  College,  his  inllucnce  with  the  public  was  ver^'  great,  and  Inn 
opinions  and  advice  much  esteemed,  yet  he  always  avoided  interfering  or  taking  an 
Mtive  part  in  any  of  the  purely  political  struggles  of  his  day." 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  sermon  preached  at  Dr.  Eliot*8  fane- 
nl  by  the  Hcv.  Thomas  Ruggles  of  Guilford: — 

"His  person  was  well  proi>ortioned.  The  dignity  and  gravity  and  ojMsnness  of  his 
Giiantonance  were  plain  indications  of  the  penetration  and  greatness  of  his  mind,  and 
tlie  agreeable  turn  of  his  cimversation.  He  was  favoured  with  an  excellent  bodily 
constitution ;  capable  of  enduring  all  the  fatigues  of  hunger  and  thirst,  heat  and  cold, 
without  sensible  relaxation  or  weariness,  which  he  faithfully  improved  in  activity  and 
incessant  application,  in  a  great  variety  of  scenes  of  life.  Idleness  was  his  abhor- 
rence; but  every  ])ortion  of  time  was  lil'led  with  action  by  him.  Perhaps  no  man  in 
Ills  day  has  slept  so  little,  and  done  so  much,  in  so  great  a  variiity.      •      •      •      •     • 

**  Ilis  endowments  of  mind  were  no  less  suiierior  than  his  bodily  vigour.  •  •  •  • 
Always  active,  always  bright  and  pleasant;  what  is  .«<(;ldom  found  in  one  mind,  yet  in 
liini  were  happily  united,  a  large  understanding,  solid  and  true  judgment,  dee])  |)one- 
tration  and  a  rich  and  florid  invention  and  fancy.  All  these  ho  improved  to  the  noblest 
|>ar|>08es;  the  service  and  honour  of  God,  the  real  good  or  entertainment  of  hi.s  fellow 
men ;  perhaps  no  man  has  in  his  day  spent  so  long  a  life  and  so  active,  in  a  disinter- 
ested and  ]H;rpetual  endeavour  for  [vromoting  the  welfare  of  the  world  round  about 
him. 

*'  He  had  a  turn  of  mind  peculiarly  adapted  for  conversation,  and  happily  accom- 
modated to  the  pleasures  of  social  life.  *  *  *  No  less  agreeably  cliarniing  ami 
engaging  was  his  company,  accommodated  to  every  person  under  every  circunistanc<^: 
nothing  affected,  nothing  assuming:  it  was  all  nature  and  shined  with  wisdom:  that 
Iicrhaps  no  person  ever  left  his  company  dissatisfied,  or  without  being  ])leaso(l  with  it. 
•  •  •  As  lie  was  early  consecrated  to  the  immediate  service  of  his  Master  and 
Lord  Jesus,  the  Saviour  of  sinners,  Divinity  he  made  his  first  and  principal  study:  ho 
understood  what  he  preached  to  others  in  a  very  large  compass  of  knowledge  in  the 
tlieor>'  of  theology.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  polemic  writings  of  the  ablest  and 
best  antbors;  and  he  was  herewith  an  excellent  critic  in  its  true  sense,  retaining  what 
is  solid  and  useful  in  it,  and  leaving  the  other  parts  of  it  as  refuse  productions.     • 

•  •  He  was  truly  a  good  preacher  in  a  proper  sense:  though  he  never  studied  to 
shine  Id  rhetoric,  and  the  enticing  words  of  m<'n's  wisdom,  yet  his  discourses  were 
alwars  instructive  snd  entertaining,  and  from  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  he  com- 
mnDieated  his  ideas,  were  animated,  entertaining  and  always  engaging  the  atteutlovi. 
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His  various  printed  discoarset  are  a  testimony  to  his  talents;  and  tliat  noble  dtsconme 
upon  the  two  witnesses,  which  he  has  favoured  the  world  with,  gives  a  lusting  proof 
that  he  was  no  way  inferior  to  the  most  learned  and  greatest  preacher  iu  his  gifts  and 
powers.  And  perhaps  no  minister's  preaching,  take  it  in  the  whole  compass  of  it;  was 
more  useful  and  profitable  to  his  hearers. 

''  What  renders  his  memory  peculiarly  dear,  is,  that  he  was  a  great  (Vicnd  to  his 
country  in  its  civil  and  religious  interests;  and  a  hearty  friend  to  the  religious  consti- 
tution of  these  churches  in  its  doctrines  and  discipline.  The  great  doctrines  of  Gospel 
grace  in  the  salvation  of  perishing  sinners  were  peculiarly  delight  fill  to  him:  and  order 
and  peace  in  the  churches  was  what  he  studied  and  promoted,  and  as  he  had  often 
occasion,  heartily  laboured  for  and  was  greatly  instrumental  in  promoting.  As  he 
was  sound  in  the  faith  according  to  the  true  character  of  orthodoxy,  so  ho  was  of  a 
truly  catholic  and  Christian  spirit  in  the  exercise  of  it.  Ditference  iu  opinion  ast^i 
religious  principles,  was  no  obstruction  to  a  hearty  practice  of  the  great  law  of  love, 
benevolence  and  true  goodness  to  man,  to  every  man;  nor  of  Christian  charity  to  the 
whole  household  of  faith.  Them  he  received  whom  lie  hoped  the  Lord  had  received; 
abhorring  narrowness  and  the  mean  contractedness  of  a  party  spirit,  but  heartily  loved 
and  freely  practised  in  word  and  behaviour  the  great  law  of  true  liberty.  As  he 
thought  and  judged  freely  for  himself,  he  was  persuaded  that  every  man  had  the  same 
right;  and  for  the  same  reason  that  he  had  enjoyed  his  sentim(»nts  freely,  lio  looked 
upon  it  as  the  right  of  every  body  as  well  as  himself  so  to  do.  Hence  he  was  an  ene- 
my to  all  imposition  and  arbitrary  dominion  over  other  men's  faith ;  howsoever  the 
pretence  was  painted  with  the  fair  show  of  the  name  of  orthodoxy,  or  contending  for  tlie 
faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.  Hence  he  was  free  from  all  bitter  words,,  or  reproach- 
ful reflections;  but  spake,  judged  and  acted  freely  without  fear  or  restraint,  but  from 
the  great  law  of  prudence,  which  he  everexemplarily  practised.  By  this  upright  con- 
duct he  gained  the  esteem,  confidence  and  good  will  of  persons  of  every  denomination, 
who  were  fond  of  his  company,  and  valued  his  friendship  highly." 

The  following  are  his  publications  : — The  two  Witnesses ;  or  Ilcligion 
supported  by  reason  and  revelation :  A  Sermon  preached  before  the  Associa- 
tion of  New  London  county  at  Lyme,  1735.  Connecticut  li) lection  Sermon, 
1788.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Elizabeth  Smithson,  1738.  A  Sermon 
on  the  taking  of  Louisburg,  1745.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Augustus 
Eliot,  1748.  An  Essay  upon  Field  Husbandry  in  New  England.  2d  ed., 
1760.     Continuation  of  the  foregoing  Essay,  1749. 

Jared  Eliot  was  married,  October  26,  1710,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Samuel  Smithsou  of  Guilford.  She  died  February  18,  1761,  aged  sixty- 
eight.  They  had  eleven  children.  Two  sons  were  graduated  at  Yale  Col- 
lege,— Samuel,  graduated  in  1735,  was  a  physician,  and  died  Jan.  1,  1741, 
while  on  a  voyage  to  Africa  for  his  health  ;  and  Augustus,  graduated  in 
1740,  was  also  a  physician,  and  died  at  Saybrook,  November  26,  1747. 
Hannah^  Jared  Eliot's  second  daughter,  was  married  to  the  celebrated  Br. 
Benjamin  Gkle  of  Killingworth,  June  6,  1739,  and  died  January  27,  1781. 
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SAMUEL   PHILLIPS* 

1710—1771. 

Samuel  Phillips  was  a  grandson  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Phillips  of 
Rowley,  and  the  eldest  child  of  Samuel  and  Mary  (Emerson)  Phillips  of 
Salem,  where  he  was  born,  February  17,  (O.  S.)  1G90.  His  father's  oocn- 
pation  was  that  of  a  goldsmith.  His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
John  Emerson,  the  minister  of  Gloucester.  lie  was  prepared  for  College 
by  the  famous  '*  Master  Emerson,*'  nephew  of  the  clergy mun  above  men- 
tioned ;  and  was  admitted  to  Harvard  College  in  July,  1704,  and  took  his 
firat  degree  in  July,  1708,  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  For  one  year  after  his 
gndiution,  he  was  occupied  as  a  teacher  at  Chebacco  ;  and  then  returned 
to  his  father's  house,  with  a  view  to  devote  himself  more  exclusively  to  his 
theological  studies.  Having  preached  transiently  at  several  different 
plaocs,  he  was  invited  to  the  South  parish  of  Andover,  and  began  to  preach 
thero  in  April,  1710,  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  age.  13ut,  being  unwill- 
ing to  assume  the  responsibility  of  a  pastoral  charge,  while  so  young,  he 
wu  not  ordained  till  October  17,  1711 ;  on  which  occasion  the  .sermon  was 
preached  by  himself  from  Ezekiel  iii.  17.  The  clergymen  constituting  the 
ordaining  council,  were  the  Rev.  Thomas  Barnard  of  Andover,  the  Rev. 
Bdwsrd  Payson  t  of  Rowley,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Green  t  of  Salem  village,  and 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Symmes^  of  Bradford.  Mr.  Phillips'  ministry  continued 
throngh  a  period  of  sixty-one  years.  He  died  June  5,  1771,  in  the  eighty- 
second  year  of  his  age. 

The  following  estimate  of  Mr.  Phillips'  character  is  from  the  Rev.  Abicl 
Abbot,  D.  D.,  of  Peterboro',  N.  H.,  who,  though  he  docs  not  personally 
remember  Mr.  Phillips,  has  known  many  of  his  intimate  friends,  and  has 
spent  several  years  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  his  field  of  labour : — 

"Mr.  Phillips  was  endued  with  good  powers  of  mind,  and  was  a  dilij;unt,  faithl^il 
and  uaef\il  minister.  lie  early  acquired  the  habit  of  order,  industry  and  economy  in 
the  msnagi^oicnt  of  his  affairs,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  accomplish  much  and 
obtain  his  object.  Though  he  sacredly  devoted  a  tenth  of  his  income  to  pious  and 
charitable  purposes,  and  his  salary  was  small,  yet  he  educated  his  family  liberally, 
and  accumulated  a  large  estate.  In  his  opinions  ho  was  a  Galvinist  of  the  old  school. 
As  a  preacher,  he  was  highly  respectable,  was  zealous,  and  endeavoured  not  only  to 
indoctrinate  his  people  in  sentiments  which  he  deemed  correct  and  imiK>rtant,  but  to 
lead  tbcm  to  the  practice  of  all  Christian  duties.  Uoing  strongly  attached  to  his 
views   of  Christianity,  he  exerted  himself  to  defend  and  propagate  them,  both  by 

*  Abbot*!  Hist,  of  Andorer. — Wianer's  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Hon.  William  Phillips. 

t  ISdwabd  Paysoh,  a  son  of  Edward  Payson,  was  bom  at  Roxbury,  June  20,  1657:  was 
gndofttedafc  Uanraxd  College  in  1677;  was  ordained  at  Kowley,  October  25,  1682;  and  died 
Aogiisi  22,  1733,  in  his  seventy -sixth  year. 

^  JusKPH  Greb!!  was  graduated  at  llan-ard  College  in  1695;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  charch 
at  SalMD  village,  Nor.  10«  1698;  and  died  Oct.  26,  1715,  aged  forty.  He  married  Llisabeth, 
4aQgfaier  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gerrisb  of  Wenham,  who  sarrived  him  and  afterwards  married  the 
Iter.  William  BratUe  of  Cambridge. 

$Thomas  {^tiixis,  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Zecharlah  Symmes  of  Bradford,  woe  IcmFcb.  1, 167^ ; 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1 698 ;  was  onlained  the  first  minister  of  Boxford,  Deo.  30, 
170S;  WIS  dismissed  in  1708,  and  succeeded  his  father  at  Bradford  the  same  year;  and  died  Oct. 
6y  17S5,  io  his  fortT-eighth  year.  He  was  a  man  of  a  vigorous  and  highlv  cultivHted  intellect  and 
cmfaeDt  piety,  and  wan  an  earnest,  popular  and  suecessful  preacher.  )le  published  a  Diseoorse 
•ntitlcd  ''Monitor  to  delaying  Sinners;  '  an  Artillery  Election  i>ennon,  1720;  a  Sermon  at  the 
onttaation  of  Joseph  Emenon,  1721 ;  a  Discourse  concerning  prejudice  in  matters  of  religion, 
17SS;  Jooo-sarloiis  Dialogae  on  Singing,  1723;  on  the  support  of  Ministers,  1724;  Historical 
BMBolfi  of  the  late  fight  at  Pigffwack,  with  a  Sermon  occasioned  by  the  fall  of  the  brave  Capt. 
J«lm  Lofwwelly  and  Mreral  of  his  valiant  company  in  the  late  heroic  action  there,  1725. 
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preaching  and  writing,  and  to  guard  his  people  against  opinions  contrary  to  them. 
Hia  anxiety  on  this  subject  may  easily  be  seen  in  some  of  his  last  publicati«)n8.  llis 
labours  in  the  pulpit  were  protracted  beyond  what  is  usual  at  the  present  day.  llis 
hour  glass  was  turned  at  the  commencement  of  his  sermon,  and  the  last  sands  ran  out 
before  its  conclusion.  It  was  his  practice  to  call  at  erery  house  in  his  parish  at  least 
once  a  year,  and  he  often  carried  Madam  with  him  in  these  parochial  visits.  They 
usually  rode  together  on  the  same  horse,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  times,  lie 
had  much  influence  in  persuading  parents  to  attend  to  parental  duties  and  household 
worship.  The  people  during  his  ministry  were  remarkably  united,  and  his  parish  wax 
free  fV'om  sectaries.  Though  a  man  of  considerable  humour,  yet  there  was  an  apparent 
sternness,  which  caused  undue  fear  in  many  of  his  people,  and  especially  in  the 
young.  Constant  intimacy  and  fViendship  were  maintained  with  the  ministers  oi^  the 
North  parish,  and  many  pleasant  anecdotes  of  him  and  the  younger  Barnard  are 
remembered  and  often  rejK^ated.  A  monthly  lecture  in  the  town,  preached  alternate- 
ly in  each  parish,  was  commenced  in  their  ministry,  which  was  continued  more  than 
sixty  years.  Mr.  Phillips  was  highly  respected  by  his  brethren  in  the  ministry,  and 
was  frequently  invited  to  preach  on  public  occasions." 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Phillips'  publications  : — Elegy  upon  the 
death  of  Nicholas  Noycs  and  George  Curwen,  1718.  A  word  in  season,  or 
duty  of  a  people  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  a  glorious  God,  1727. 
Advice  to  a  child,  1729.  The  History  of  the  Saviour,  1738.  The  ortho- 
dox Christian,  or  a  child  well  instructed,  1738.  A  minister's  address  to  his 
people,  1739.  A  Preface  to  the  Rev.  J.  Barnard's  funeral  sermon  of  Mr. 
Abiel  Abbot,  1739.  Artillery  Election  Sermon,  1741.  A  Sermon  on  living 
water  to  be  had  for  asking,  1750.  A  Sermon  at  the  General  Election,  1750. 
A  Sermon  at  the  installation  of  Samuel  Chandler*  at  Gloucester,  1751.  A 
Sermon  on  the  sinner's  refusal  to  come  to  Christ  reproved,  1753.  A  Ser- 
mon on  the  necessity  of  God's  drawing  in  order  to  men's  coming  unto  Christ, 
1753.  Convention  Sermon,  1753.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Nathan 
Holt  t  at  Danvers,  1759.  Seasonable  advice  to  a  neighbour  in  a  dialogue, 
1761.  Address  to  young  people  in  a  dialogue,  1763.  A  Discourse  on  Justifi- 
cation delivered  in  Boston,  1766.  A  Sermon  on  Suicide,  after  the  death  of 
David  Gray,  1707. 

Mr.  Phillips  was  married  to  Hannah  White  of  Haverhill,  January  7, 
1712.  She  died  January  11,  1773,  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  her  age- 
They  had  five  children — three  sons  and  two  daughters.  The  eldest  son, 
Samuel,  was  born  February  13,  1715,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege in  1734.  He  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  of 
the  Council  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  founder,  in  connection  with  one 
of  his  brothers,  of  the  Academy  at  Andovcr  which  bears  his  name.  He 
was  married  July  11,  1738,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Theodore  Barnard, 
and  grand-daughter  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Barnard  of  Andover,  and  died 
August  21,  1790,  aged  seventy-five.  The  second  son,  John^  was  bom 
December  27,  (0.  S.)  1719,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1735. 
After  having  kept  the  public  school  at  Andovcr,  and  in  some  other  towns, 
he  became  a  preacher  and  candidate  for  the  ministry.  Leaving  theological 
pursuits,  he  went  to  reside  at  Exeter,  N.  H.,  where  he  engaged  in  mercan- 
tile life,  and  at  the  same  time  kept  a  private  Latin  school.  He  was  greatly 
prospered  in  business ;  was  a  ruling  elder  in  the  Second  church  in  Exeter, 
and  in  1747  was  unanimously  invited  to  become  its  pastor.     He  was  one  of 

*64MUBL  Chaxdlp.r  was  a  native  of  Andover;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1736; 
WM  ordained  over  the  second  pirish  of  York,  Me.,  Jan.  20,  1742;  wu  dismiased  in  1751 ;  and 
waa  installed  at  Gloneester,  Mass.,  Nov.  13th,  the  same  year;  and  died  April  16,  1775,  afcd 
sixty-three.    He  published  a  Thanksgiving  Sermon,  1759. 

tNATHAW  Holt  was  a  native  of  Andover;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1757:  was 
ordmiaed  pastor  of  the  ebnroh  at  Daaven,  Jan.  3,  1759;  and  died  Aug.  2,  1792,  aged  nzi^- 
seven. 
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9  Ike  Jutioai  of  the  peeoe  for  the  Provinoe  of  New  Hampdiire,  end  for  sev- 
enl  yeers  e  member  of  the  Council  of  the  State.  Besides  assbting  hii 
brother  Samuel  in  founding  the  Academy  at  Andover,  and  subsequently 
making  a  donation  to  that  institution  of  twenty  thousand  dollars,  he 
eitablished  a  professorship  of  Divinity  in  connection  with  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, and  founded  and  liberally  endowed  the  Phillips  Academy  of  Exeter. 
He  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  Dartmouth  College, 
in  1777.  He  was  married  to  Mrs.  Sarah  Oilman,  relict  of  Nicholas 
Oilman,  Esq.,  and  after  her  decease,  to  the  relict  of  Dr.  Hale  of  Ports- 
month,  who  survived  him.  He  had  no  children  by  either  marriage. 
He  died  April  21,  1795,  aged  9eventy-five.  William,  the  third  and 
jonngeet  chQd,  was  bom  June  :i^,  (0.  S.)  1722.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  he 
became  an  apprentice  to  Edward  Bromfield,  Esq.,  an  eminent  merchant  of 
Boston ;  and,  after  his  apprenticeship  had  expired,  he  married,  June  18, 
1744,  hb  late  master's  eldest  daughter,  Abigail  Bromfield,  a  lady  eminent 
for  virtue  and  piety.  He  became  one  of  the  most  active,  successful  and 
opulent  merchants  in  the  United  States.  Ho  bore  an  important  part  in  the 
meaeores  which  preceded  and  attended  the  revolution,  and  was  one  of  the 
committee  to  demand  of  Gov.  Hutchinson  that  the  tea  should  bo  sent  back 
to  England.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Convention  for  forming  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  and  of  that  for  ratifying 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  He  was  frequently  a  useful  mem- 
ber of  the  Legislature  in  the  House,  and  in  the  Senate.  He  was  for  many 
jea/B  a  deacon  in  the  Old  South  church,  Boston,  and  sustained  a  high  char- 
acter for  integrity,  piety  and  benevolence.  He  had  eight  children,  only 
ibur  of  whom  survived  the  period  of  childhood.     He  died  in  January,  1804. 


-♦♦■ 


EDWARD  WIGGLESWORTH  * 

1712—1765. 

Kbwajld  Wiqoles worth  was  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Michael  Wigglesworth, 
and  was  bom  at  Maiden  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  1698.  He  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1710.  He  was  distinguished  for  bis  class- 
ical attainments,  and  had  a  high  standing  for  general  scholarship.  He 
remained  at  Cambridge  after  his  graduation,  studied  Theology,  and  was  in 
due  time  licensed  to  preach  ;  after  wbich,  he  was  occupied  for  some  time  a^ 
a  teacher  in  Boston.  Though  he  had  not  the  kind  of  talent  as  a  preacher, 
that  most  attracts  the  multitude,  he  was  listened  to  with  great  delight  by 
the  more  intelligent  class  of  hearers.  He  preached  in  various  parishes,  for 
•everal  years,  but  never  became  a  settled  pastor.  When  Thomas  Hollis  of 
Loudon  established  the  professorship  of  Theology,  bearing  his  name,  in 
Harvard  College,  the  eyes  of  the  clergy  and  others  most  interested  were 
direeted  to  Mr.  Wiggleswsorth,  as  a  suitable  person  to  fill  that  important 
plaoe.  Dr.  Colman,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hollis,  speaks  of  him  as  **  a  man  of 
known  and  exemplary  piety,  literature,  modesty,  meekness,  and  other  Chris- 
tian ornuneute ;"  and,  in  behalf  of  the  Corporation,  he  earnestly  recom- 

•  Applaton*!  Fan.  Berm.— Peine*!  Hist.  H«rr.  OoU.— Qoinej'i  do.— SUlee'  liSS. 
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mends  to  Mr.  Hollis  io  nominate  him  as  the  first  Professor.  This  request  * 
having  been  complied  with,  the  choice  was  confirmed  by  the  Overseers,  Jan* 
oary  24,  1722,  and  on  the  24th  of  October  following,  he  was  publicly 
inducted  into  ofBce  in  the  College  Hall.  When  he  was  appointed  to  this 
office,  he  was  not  far  from  thirty  years  old,  and  had  been  out  of  Collie 
upwards  of  eleven  years. 

At  the  time  of  hits  election  as  Professor  it  was  ''  Ordered  by  the  Over- 
seers that  a  minute  be  taken  and  recorded  of  the  several  heads  in  Divinity, 
upon  which  the  Corporation  examined  Mr.  Wigglesworth.  He  appeared 
before  the  Corporation  and  declared  his  assent,  I.  To  Dr.  Ames'  Medulla 
Theologiss ;  II.  To  the  Confession  of  Faith  contained  in  the  Assembly's 
Catechism  ;  III.  To  the  doctrinal  articles  of  the  Church  of  England ; — 
more  particularly  1.  To  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity ;  2.  To  the  doc- 
trine of  the  eternal  G^head  of  our  blessed  Saviour ;  3.  To  the  doctrine  of 
Predestination  ;  4.  To  the  doctrine  of  special  efficacious  Grace  ;  5.  To  the 
Divine  right  of  infant  baptism." 

In  1723,  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  Dr.  Cutler  as  Rector  of  Yale  Col- 
lie, but  declined  the  appointment.  In  1724,  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Corporation  of  Harvard  College,  which  office  he  held  till  his  death.  In 
1730,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
University  of  Edinburgh. 

Dr.  Wigglesworth  was  one  of  the.  most  prominent  writers  in  the 
Whitefieldian  controversy.  In  1745,  he  wrote  an  "Answer  to  Mr.  White- 
field's  reply  to  the  College  Testimony,"  which  was  characterized  by  uncom- 
mon ability,  and  attracted  great  attention.  In  1754,  he  delivered  two 
Lectures  upon  **  the  distinguishing  characters  of  the  ordinary  and  extraor^ 
dinary  ministers  of  Christ ;"  which  were  called  forth  by  Mr.  Whitefield's 
preaching  at  Cambridge,  and  were  printed  by  request  of  the  students. 

Dr.  Wigglesworth  was  not  a  little  afflicted  by  deafness  ;  but,  though  thb 
prevented  him  from  exercising  to  the  best  advantage  his  fine  talent  for  con- 
versation, it  perhaps  made  him  more  conversant  with  the  thoughts  of  other 
men  through  their  works.  His  constitution  was  not  robust ;  and,  during 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  suffered  much  from  ill  health,  as  well  as  other 
painful  domestic  visitations ;  but  he  sustained  himself  in  uniform  tranquillity 
and  cheerfulness.  He  was  greatly  distinguished  for  his  benevolence ;  for, 
though  his  annual  income  never  exceeded  two  hundred  pounds,  and  often 
fell  much  short  of  it,  he  made  it  a  rule  to  appropriate  one  tenth  of  all  that 
he  received  to  charitable  and  religious  purposes.  He  continued  to  'perform 
the  duties  of  his  professorship  till  within  a  few  days  of  his  death.  When 
asked  by  Dr.  Appleton,  the  minister  of  Cambridge,  the  day  before  he  died, 
'*  whether  his  faith  and  hope  remained  strong  and  steady,"  he  calmly  replied, 
that  **  he  thought  he  could  say  that,  in  some  good  measure,  ho  had  walked 
before  God  in  truth,  and  with  a  perfect  heart ;  and  although  there  had  been 
many  defects  and  failings  in  his  life,  yet  he  hoped  and  believed  that  through 
Christ  he  should  be  accepted."  He  died  January  16,  1765,  in  the  seventy- 
third  year  of  his  age,  and  the  forty-third  of  his  professorship.  His  funeral 
obsequies  were  attended  by  a  vast  concourse  not  only  from  Cambridge,  but 
from  the  neighbouring  towns.  The  corpse,  preceded  by  the  students,  was 
carried  into  the  chapel,  and  an  oration  in  Latin  was  pronounced  by  Joseph 
Taylor,  a  member  of  the  senior  class.  On  the  succeeding  Sabbath,  a  fune- 
ral sermon  was  preaohad  by  Dr.  Appleton  from  U.  Cor.  viii.  18.    Both  of 
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tributes  to  his  memory  were  published ;  as  was  also  a  **  Poetical 
r,"  in  blank  verse,  by  Joseph  Willard,  then  a  Senior  Sophister,  and 
afterwards  President  of  the  College. 

Dr.  Wigglesworth  was,  for  some  time,  Commissioner  of  the  London  Soci- 
«ij  for  propagating  the  Gospel  among  the  Indians,  but  resigned  the  office 
about  ten  years  before  his  death,  on  account  of  his  increasing  deafness.  He 
wan  also  chosen  one  of  the  Scotch  deputation  for  j)r()pagating  Christian  know- 
ledge, but  declined  the  proffered  honour  on  the  same  account. 

Dr.  W/s  publications,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  are  the  following : 
Sober  remarks  on  a  modest  proof  of  the  order  and  government  settled  by 
Cbrist  and  his  Apostles  in  the  Clmrch,  1724.  A  Sermon  on  the  duration 
of  future  punishment,  1729.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Thomas  HoUis, 
Beq.,  1731.  A  seasonable  Caveat  against  believing  every  spirit :  Two  Lec- 
tures in  Harvard  College,  1735.  A  Sermon  after  the  death  of  the  Kev. 
Benjamin  Wadsworth,  1737.  An  inquiry  into  the  truth  of  the  imputation 
of  Adaufs  first  sin  to  his  posterity,  1738.  The  sovereignty  of  God  in  the 
exercise  of  his  mercy,  &c.:  Two  public  Lectures  in  Harvard  College,  1741. 
Some  evidences  of  the  Divine  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, from  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  Apostles  ;  in  the  new 
public  Lecture  in  Harvard  College,  1755.  Dudleian  Lecture,  1757.  The 
doetrine  of  reprobation  briefly  considered,  17G3. 

The  character  of  Dr.  Wigglesworth  is  thus  sketched  by  Dr.  Chauncy,  in 
a  letter  to  Doctor  Stiles,  dated  May  6,  1768,  enumerating  some  of  the 
greater  lights  of  New  England  : — 

**  I  wonder  I  should  not  till  now  think  of  Dr.  Wigglesworth.  Hollisian  Profeasor  of 
IMvinity  at  our  Cambridge  College,  as  he  was  one  of  my  best  friends  and  longest 
aeqaalatance,  and  had  courage  to  speak  honourably  of  n)c  in  the  New^  Light  time 
when  it  was  dangerous  to  do  so.  llu  was  some  years  usher  in  the  grammar  school  in 
Boston.  He  left  this  employment  witli  a  dcsign'to  settle  in  the  ministry ;  and  took  a 
ehamber  at  College  about  tlie  time  I  was  graduated  there.  He  lived  at  College  some 
years  before  there*  was  an  opportunity  of  liis  being  chosen  into  the  professorship:  all 
which  time  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  many  times  a  week  in  company  with  him, 
and  since  that  time.  I  familiarly  corresponded  with  him.  by  speech  or  writing,  till  he 
died.  He  is  highly  deserving  o?  being  remembered  with  honour,  not  only  on  account 
of  his  character  as  a  man  of  learning,  piety,  usefulness  in  his  day,  strength  of  mind, 
largeness  of  understanding,  and  an  extraordinary  talent  at  reasoning  with  clearness 
and  the  most  nervous  cogency,  but  on  account  also  of  his  catholic  spirit  and  conduct; 
notwithstanding  great  temptations  to  the  contrary.  He  was  one  of  the  most  candid 
men  you  ever  saw;  fJEir  removed  from  bigotry,  no  ways  rigid  in  his  attachment  to  any 
nheme,  yet  steady  to  his  own  principles,  but  at  the  same  time  charitable  to  others, 
tiKingh  they  widely  differed  from  him.  He  was,  in  one  word,  a  truly  great  and  excel- 
lent man." 

The  Hon.  Paine  Wingate,  who  was  one  of  his  pupils,  writes  thus  concern- 
ing him,  at  the  age  of  ninety- two,  under  date  of  May  5,  1831 : — 

'-  We  attended  his  theological  lectures,  both  in  the  chapel  for  all  the  students,  and 
in  the  hall  to  the  two  senior  classes.  His  lectures  to  the  latter  were  confined  to  the 
nJbjsct  of  the  Thirty -Nine  articles  of  the  Church  of  England.  In  those  lectures  the 
Professor  did  not  take  a  text  of  Scripture,  but  took  some  particular  article  of  that 
eraed,  and  discoursed  from  it.  His  lecture  was  very  short.*  He  had  no  prayer  nor 
aaj  other  service.    He  had  a  very  excellent  talent  for  satire." 

Dr.  Wigglesworth's  son,  Edward,   succeeded  him   in   the  Theological 

ehair.     He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1749  ;  was  a  tutor,  when 

lui  fiitber  died,  and  was  immediately  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasion- 

•  Tht  hcwity  of  his  leetoic  is  probably  to  be  aecoonied  for  by  %  vote  of  the  Overseen  paaed 
OM.  T.  1740,— '<  That  it  be  reeommended  to  Br.  Winleswortb,  that  in  pursuing  his  ooone  cf 
Dfftailiy  In  hit  pabUe  leetnni,  he  be  more  eooeise  hi  the  sereiml  snbjeeU  he  tnats  apon." 
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ed  by  his  death.  His  inauguration  took  place  on  the  16th  of  Ootober^ 
1765.  Upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Winthrop  in  1779,  he  was  elected  Fellow  of 
the  Corporation.  When  the  Society  in  Scotland  for  promoting  the  GkNipel 
among  the  Indians  of  North  America  established  a  corresponding  Board  in 
Boston,  he  was  chosen  Secretary.  He  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity  from  Harvard  OoUege  in  1786.  He  was  one  of  the  original  mem- 
bers of  the  Amei^can  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  In  1791,  he  resign- 
ed his  professorship,  in  consequence  of  a  paralytic  affection,  by  which  he 
was  disqualified  for  its  duties,  but  he  was  continued  a  professor  emeritus 
till  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  17th  of  June,  1794.  He  published 
Calculations  on  American  population  ;  with  a  table  of  estimating  the  annual 
increase  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  British  Colonies,  1775 ;  Dudleian  Lec- 
ture before  Harvard  College,  November  5,  1777 ;  The  hope  of  immortali- 
ty: a  sermon  at  Cambridge  on  the  death  of  the  Hon.  John  Winthrop, 
1779.  The  second  Dr.  Wigglesworth  was,  like  his  father,  distinguished  for 
his  learning,  and  his  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  College. 


-♦♦- 


JOSEPH  SEWALL,  D.  D  * 

1713—1769. 

Joseph  Sew  all  was  born  in  Boston,  August  15,  (0.  S.)  1688.  His 
father  was  the  Hon.  Samuel  Sewall,  who  was,  for  many  years,  a  Judge,  and 
for  several.  Chief  Justice,  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Massachusetts.  His 
mother  was  a  daughter  of  John  Hull,  a  gentleman  of  great  respectability, 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Old  South  church,  and  for  some  time  Treasurer 
of  the  Province.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  the  year  1707. 
His  mind  was  early  brought  under  a  religious  influence,  and,  notwith- 
standing he  belonged  to  a  family  of  great  civil  and  worldly  consideration, 
he  preferred  the  ministry  to  any  other  profession.  Having  gone  through  a 
course  of  theological  study  at  Cambridge,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  the 
Gospel,  and  in  due  time  was  called  to  take  part  in  the  ministry  with  the 
Rev.  Ebenezer  Pcmberton,  as  pastor  of  the  Old  South  church.  He  accept- 
ed the  invitation,  and  was  ordained  on  the  16th  of  September,  1713;  the 
ordination  sermon  being  preached  by  himself.  His  father.  Judge  Sewall,  in 
making  a  record  of  the  exercises  of  the  day,  says, — 

"  Mr.  Pemberton  made  an  august  siwjoch,  showing  tlic  valiility  and  antiquity  of 
Kew  English  ordinations.  Afterwards,  he  prayed,  ordaini'd,.  and  gave  the  Charge 
excellently.  Then  Dr.  Increase  Mather  made  a  notable  speech,  gave  the  Kight  Hand 
of  Fellowship,  and  prayed." 

In  1724,  Mr.  Sewall  was  chosen  to  succeed  Mr.  Leverett,  as  President 
of  Harvard  College.  Committees  were  appointed  by  the  Corporation,  and 
the  Board  of  Overseers,  to  urge  his  acceptance,  and  to  obtain  the  consent 
of  his  church  to  his  removal;  but  the  church  declaring  "their  unwilling- 
ness to  part  with  their  pastor,  he  gave  his  answer  in  the  negative.'*  In 
1728,  upon  Dr.  Colman's  resignation,  he  was  chosen  a  Fellow  of  the  Corpo- 
ration ;  and  he  faithfully  discharged  the  duties  of  the  office,  till  he  resigned 

•GliMin^'f  Foa.  Strm.— WifMr*!  Hiit.  Diio.— Eliot  ■  Biog.  Diet. 
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k  in  1785.  He  showed  himself  a  warm  friend  to  the  College  in  Tarious 
WBjs.  Having  inherited  a  considerable  fortune,  he,  for  many  years  in  sue- 
MMioii,  made  a  liberal  appropriation  for  the  support  of  pious,  indigent  stn- 
dsnta ;  and  when,  in  the  year  1764,  Harvard  Hall,  containing  the  College 
library  and  philosophical  apparatus,  was  burnt,  he  was  among  the  foremost 
to  ud  in  repairing  the  loss,  by  presenting  to  the  institution  a  large  number 
of  valuable  books. 

Jit  was  distinguished  above  almost  any  other  man  of  his  time  for  devo* 
tional  fervour,  and  simple  and  earnest  engagodness  in  his  work.  He  was 
familiarly  known  as  ^'  the  good  Dr.  Sewall,"  and  sometimes  as  ''the  weep- 
ing prophet."  Into  the  revival  of  1740  he  entered  with  his  whole  heart, 
and,  without  endorsing  all  Whitefield*s  extravagancies,  he  cordially  weloom- 
od  him  to  his  pulpit,  co-operated  with  him  in  liis  measures,  and  gave  him 
the  full  influence  of  his  general  approval. 

In  the  year  1731,  Mr.  Sewall  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity 
from  the  University  of  Glasgow.  He  was  also  appointed  a  corresponding 
member  of  the  "Society  in  Scotland  for  promoting  Christian  knowledge"; 
and  was  one  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  honourable  Corporation 
in  London,  "for  the  propagation  of  the  Oospel  in  New  England  and  parts 
adjacent." 

Dr.  Sewall,  in  the  course  of  his  ministry,  had  no  less  than  four  col- 
leagues,— ^namely,  £benezer  Pemberton,  Thomas  Prince,  Alexander  Cum- 
ming,  and  John  Blair.  Though  he  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  and  affection 
with  all  of  them,  Mr.  Prince,  with  whom  he  was  associated  the  longest,  would 
seem  to  have  stood  highest  in  his  regard.  They  were  accustomed  to  spend 
a  portion  of  Friday  afternoon  before  every  communion,  and  a  season  preced- 
ing the  transaction  of  any  important  business  in  the  church,  in  united 
prayer.  The  following  entries  illustrative  of  this  practice,  occur  in  Dr. 
Sewall's  journal : — 

"  1721-2,  January  6.  Mr.  Prince  and  I  prayed  together,  as  is  usual  before  the  sac- 
rament of  the  Lord's  Supi)er.  Lord  liear  our*  prayers."  "  1722,  Nov.  2.  Mr.  Prince 
and  I  met  together  and  prayed  to  God  f(»r  direction  and  assistance  relating  to  tiie  fkst  to 
bo  kept  l»y  the  church  we  stand  related  to."  •*'  1728-9,  January  13.  Tiie  church 
being  to  meet  relating  to  the  affairs  of  tlie  new  building,  Mr.  Prince  and  I  prayed 
together.    0  Lord,  hear,  guide  and  govern  our  affairs  in  mercy." 

Dr.  Sewall  retained  his  mental  faculties,  and  enjoyed  comfortable  bodily 
health,  tiU  he  had  reached  the  period  of  four  score  years.  He  preached  on 
the  evening  of  the  day  that  completed  that  period  ;  but  on  the  very  next 
Sabbath,  was  seized  with  a  paralytic  affection,  from  which  he  never  recov- 
ered. After  lingering  some  months  in  great  debility,  he  died  in  the  utmost 
peace,  June  27,  1769,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age.  I  once  conversed 
with  an  aged  lady,  a  member  of  his  church,  who  attended  him  during  the 
last  night  of  his  life ;  and  she  represented  the  tranquillity  of  his  departure 
as  in  admirable  keeping  with  his  exalted  piety.  A  Sermon  was  preached 
in  reference  to  his  death,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chauncy,  which  was  published. 

Dr.  John  Eliot,  who  must  have  known  Dr.  Sewall  in  early  life,  gives  the 

following  account  of  him : — 

"  He  was  a  man  who  seemed  to  breathe  the  air  of  Heaven,  while  he  was  here  upon 
earth ;  he  delighted  in  the  work  of  the  ministry ;  and  when  he  grew  venerable  for  his 
age  as  well  as  for  his  piety,  ho  was  regarded  as  the  father  of  the  clergy.  The  rising 
generation  looked  upon  him  with  reverence,  and  all  classes  of  people  felt  a  respect  for 
his  name,  lie  was  a  genuine  disciple  of  the  famous  John  Calvin,  lie  dwelt  upon  the 
great  articles  of  tho  Christian  faith  in  preaching  and  conversation ;  and  dreaded  the 
propagation  of  any  opinions  in  this  country,  which  were  contrary  to  the  principles  of 
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our  fkthen.    Hence  he  was  no  friend  to  free  inquiries,  or  to  any  discussion  of  theolo- 
gloal  OTinlons,  which  were  held  true  hy  the  first  Reformers.    His  adrice  to  students 
mDiWnity  was  to  read  the  Bible,  always  with  a  comment,  such  as  Mr.  Henry^ or 
Archbishop  Usher's,  and  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  worlc  of  his  great  pre- 
deeeMor,Mr.  WiUard,  whose  Body  of  Divinity  was  then  in  great  repute.  Though  he  so 
often  preached  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  yet  he  never  entered  into  any  curious 
qpecuUtions;  his  object  was  to  impress  upon  people  what  they  should  believe,  and 
how  they  must  live,  to  be  eternally  happy.    His  sermons  were  pathetic ;  and  the  pious 
itndns  of  his  prayers,  as  well  as  preaching,  excited  serious  attention,  and  made  a 
devout  assembly.    His  character  was  uniform;  and  the  observation  has  ofren  been 
BadOj  if  he  entered  Into  company,  something  serious  or  good  dropped  from  his  lips. 
'  His  very  presence  banished  away  every  thing  of  levity,  aud  solemnized  the  minds  oC 
aU  tbxm  who  were  with  him.»       •••••••••• 

"  Although  Dr.  Sewall  was  more  remarkable  for  his  piety  than  his  learning^  yet  he 

was  a  friend  to  literature,  and  endeavoured  all  in  his  power  to  promote  the  mterest 

•  Mid  repfitation  of  the  College.  He  was  a  very  good  classical  scholar.    He  could  write 

handtomely  in  Latin,  when  he  was  an  old  man,  and  had  read  many  authors  in  tliat 

language." 

Dr.  Sewall  was  married,  October  29,  1718,  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Walley, 
who  died  before  her  eecond  hoBband.  Only  one  of  his  children  snrrived 
him, — A  son,  SaTnud^  who  was  bom  in  1715,  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1788,  and  died  in  1771.  He  was  a  deacon  of  the  Old  South 
ohoroh,  from  1768  to  1771.  He  was  the  father  of  the  late  Samuel  Sewall, 
LU).,  the  third  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts,  by 
the  name  of  Sewall. 

•  The  followbg  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Sewall's  publications  : — A  Sermon  on 
Cunily  reUgion,  1716.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Ebenoier 
Pemberton,  1717.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Wait  Winthrop, 
1717.  A  Sermon  entitled  *'  A  Caveat  against  oovetousness,"  1718.  An 
Bleetion  Sermon,  1724.  A  Sermon  on  the  sudden  deaths  of  Thomas 
Lewis  and  Samuel  Hirst,  1727.  A  Sermon  at  the  Boston  Lecture  upon  the 
tidings  of  the  death  of  King  George  I.,  1727.  A  Sermon  on  occasion  of 
the  earthquakes,  1727.  A  second  Sermon  on  the  earthquakes,  1727.  A 
Sermon  at  the  Boston  Lecture,  1728.  A  Sermon  on  a  day  of  prayer  for 
the  rising  generation,  17!28.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Samuel 
Sewall,  1780.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Stephen  Parker/  Ebenescr 
BLinsdell  t  and  Joseph  Seccombe,t  as  missionaries  to  the  Indians,  1788.  A 
Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  President  Wadsworth,  1787.  A  Fast 
Sermon  before  the  General  Court,  1740.  A  Sermon  at  the  Thui-sday  Lec- 
ture in  Boston,  1741.  The  Holy  Spirit  convincing  the  world  of  sin,  of 
righteousness  and  of  judgment :  Four  Sermons,  1741.  A  Sermon  on  a  day 
of  prayer,  1742.  A  Sermon  on  the  love  of  our  neighbour,  1742.  A  Ser- 
mon on  Revelation  y.  11,  12,  1745.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Josiah 
Willard,  1756.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Prince,  1758. 
A  Sermon  on  the  joyful  news  of  the  reduction  of  Havannah,  1762.  A 
Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Alexander  Gumming,  1768. 

'SnPHvn  Pabkkr  was  a  natiTe  of  lIiddleboro\  Han.,  and  wss  sndiistcd  at  Harrard  Col- 
kgtln17S7.  * 

t  XaairBSBa  HiirsnsLL  was  a  deseendaot  of  Bobert  BitudaU,  who  was  one  of  the  fonnderi 
of  tha  obiirbh  in  Dedham  in  1088,  and  aabreqncntly  remored  to  Deerficld.  Ue  [EbencMr]  waa 
gndnatad  at  Hanraid  CoUege  in  1727,  and  died  in  1708. 

t  JotBPB  Sbccombb  waa  a  native  of  Beaton ;  waa  graduated  at  Harraid  CoUeee  in  1731 ;  wat 
SBitaUadatKingitin,N.  H.,  1787;  and  died  Jnne  15,  1700,  aged  fifty-four.  HemUiabed 
Plaia  and  brief  xtheaoil  of  the  opeiatloDB  of  Chikt  ai  God,  1740. 
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ELISHA  WILLIAMS.* 

1713—1755. 

Elibha  Williams  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  William  Williams  of  Hat- 
field, Mass.,  and  of  Eliza,  his  first  wife,  who  was  the  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
tieftborn  Cotton.  He  was  born  August  24,  1694.  His  early  intellectual 
developments  were  more  than  ordinarily  promising ;  and,  in  the  year  1708, 
he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Sophomore  class  in  Harvard  College. 
Dnriog  his  collegiate  course  he  was  an  uncommonly  diligent  and  successful 
stadent ;  and  he  graduated  with  honour  in  the  year  1711.  After  leaving 
College,  his  attention  was  directed  to  the  study  of  Theology,  under  the 
direction  of  his  venerable  father  ;  and  while  he  studied  the  Bible  as  the 
onlj  authoritative  standard  of  Christian  doctrine,  he  availed  himself  of  the 
writings  of  the  early  Reformers,  and  of  the  Puritans,  for  which  he  had 
ever  after  a  strong  relish. 

Shortly  after  this,  the  providence  of  God  having  cast  his  lot,  for  some 
time,  in  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  he  formed  un  acquaintance  with  Eunice  Ches- 
ter of  that  place,  a  lady  of  excellent  character,  who,  in  due  time,  became 
his  wife.  She  lived  with  him  thirty-six  years,  became  the  mother  of  seven 
children,  and  died  in  the  year  1750.  Not  far  from  the  time  of  hLs  marriage. 
he  was  induced  to  take  a  voyage  to  Canso,  a  small  island  on  the  South  East 
ooaat  of  Nova  Scotia,  where  he  preached,  for  Kome  time,  to  the  fishermen. 
Afker  his  return  home,  he  prosecuted  the  study  of  the  Law,  with  an  inten- 
tion to  engage  in  the  practice  of  it.  He  also  served  several  years  as  Repre- 
sentative of  the  town  of  Wethersfield,  and  Clerk  of  the  liOwcr  House  of 
Assembly.  After  the  College  in  Connecticut  was  removed  from  Saybrook 
to  New  Haven,  an  unhappy  controversy  arose  auion«r  the  Trustees,  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  some  of  the  students  refused  to  obey  the  requisitions  of 
the  collegiate  government ;  and  Mr.  Williams  was  ap]>ointed  by  two  disaf- 
fected Trustees, — the  Rev.  Messrs.  Woodbridge  and  Buckingham  of  Hart- 
ford, to  superintend  the  studies  of  those  who  chose  to  withdraw  from  New 
Haven.  He  instructed  them  in  Wethersfield  about  two  years,  and  in  a 
manner  which  gave  great  satisfaction  to  all  concerned.  His  name  appears 
on  the  list  of  Tutors  in  College  ;  because,  after  it  was  determined  that  the 
College  should  be  removed  to  New  Haven,  it  was  resolved,  as  h  conciliatory 
measure,  that  his  irregular  appointment  should  be  confirmed ;  but  he  never 
acted  as  Tutor,  except  in  the  case  above  referred  to. 

In  the  year  1719,  Mr.  Williams  was  visited  with  a  severe  illness,  which 
brought  him  so  near  the  grave  that  not  only  his  friends,  but  his  physiciant?, 
had  well  nigh  despaired  of  his  recovery.  His  religious  exercises  at  this 
time  seem  to  have  been  of  a  more  decided  character  than  at  any  previous 
period ;  and  to  have  constituted  an  appropriate  preparation  for  his  entering 
on  the  active  duties  of  the  ministry*.  In  1721,  the  parish  of  Newington, 
— ^by  advice  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mix*  of  Wethersfield.  and  some  other  minis- 
ters in  the  neighbourhood,   made  application  to  him  to  become  their  minis- 

*  Loelnvood'8  Fim.  Senn.— Hist,  of  the  Williami  family.— Clap%  Baldwin's  and  Kingskj*8 
HIit.  Tale  Coll.-SUlee'  MSS. 

*8nPH«v  Mix  waa  born  in  New  Harcn;  wai  gradnated  at  Harvard  College  in  1590*,  waa 
■flilairt  at  W«theii6dd»  Goiin.»  in  1594}  and  died  Avgoit  28,  1738,  aged  liztj-iLx. 

YOL.  I.  36 
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• 
ier.  He  considered  the  indicatioiui  of  providence  tayoarable  to  his  accept- 
ance of  the  call ;  and,  accordingly,  he  did  accept  it,  and  was  ordained  is 
the  year  1721.  Here  he  spent  nearly  five  years  in  a  course  of  earnest,  and 
to  a  good  degree,  successful,  ministerial  labour.  His  health,  however, 
during  this  period,  was  by  no  means  firm,,and  it  was  thought  to  have  suffer- 
ed from  too  sedentary  a  habit  and  excessive  application  to  study. 

In  1726,  Hr.  Williams  was  appomted  Rector  of  Yale  College.  The 
place  was  considered  one  of  no  small  difficulty, — owing  to  the  agitation  that 
had  arisen  out  of  the  recent  declarations  for  Episcopacy,  especially  by  Mr. 
Cutler ;  and  several  gentlemen  who  had  been  successively  appointed  to  the 
office,  unhesitatbgly  declined  it.  Mr.  Williams,  however,  thought  it  his 
duty  to  accept  it ;  and,  accordingly,  he  was  dismissed  firom  his  charge,  and 
akortly  after  installed  in  the  Kectorship.  His  duties  were  now  extremely 
arduous,  as,  beside  the  general  superintendance  of  the  institution,  he 
attended  constantly  to  the  instruction  of  one  or  two  classes,  and  frequently 
preached  on  the  Sabbath.  He  was  regarded  as  eminently  qualified  for  the 
place,  and  the  College  received  a  now  and  favourable  impulse  under  his 
administration.  But  here  again,  his  health,  after  a  while,  failed  him ;  and, 
as  the  sea  air  was  thought  to  be  onis  principal  cause  of  his  indisposition,  he 
'  fislt  himself  constrained,  in  173Si  to  tender  the  resignation  of  his  office. 
The  Trustees  returned  him  *'  their  hearty  thanks  for  his  good  service  to  the 
College." 

On  leaving  the  Beotorship,  he  returned  to  Wethersfield,  where,  for  some 
time,  he  gave  himself  to  vigorous  exercise,  and  finally  recovered  his  health. 
Bnt,  though  he  was  relieved  from  his  bodily  disorders,  he  was  afiUcted, 
shortly  after  this,  by  a  sad  succession  of  domestic  bereavements.  His 
eldest  son, — a  young  gentleman  of  liberal  education  and  rare  endowments ; 
his  eldest  daughter, — a  gifted,  accomplished  and  eminently  pious  young 
lady  ;  and  his  youngest  son, — a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  and  a  youth  of 
great  promise, — were  successively  taken  from  him  by  death.  But  he 
evinced  the  most  submissive  spirit  in  his  afflictions,  and  was  wont  to  say 
that  **  they  were  wholesome  disciplines  in  Christ's  school.'* 

After  his  return  to  Wethersfield,  he  was  induced  again  to  accept  the  office 
of  Representative  of  the  town,  and  was  also  appointed  by  the  General 
Assembly  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Superior  Court,  at  the  critical  period 
when  the  '*  religious  awakening  "  had  occasioned  some  unhappy  divisions  in 
the  government,  and  some  laws  relating  to  ecclesiastical  matters,  which  were 
deemed  by  many  as  unjust  and  oppressive.  Though  he  greatly  disapproved 
of  the  extravagances  of  the  times,  he  nevertheless  believed  that  there  was  a 
revival  of  true  religion  ;  and  he  endeavoured,  so  far  as  he  could,  to  defend 
and  promote  whatever  was  good  and  true,  and  especially  to  maintain  the 
fullest  liberty  of  conscience.  His  course  in  reference  to  this  matter  sub- 
jected him  to  considerable  odium,  and  there  were  not  wanting  those  who 
oliarged  him  with  being  governed  by  selfish  and  ambitious  views ;  but  he 
kept  steadily  forward,  not  intimidated  by  opposition,  and  declaring  that  it 
was  a  small  thing  for  him  to  be  judged  of  man's  judgment. 

When  the  expedition  against  Cape  Breton  was  set  on  foot,  in  1745,  he 
was  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly,  Chaplun  of  the  Connecticut  troops; 
arid  Governor  Roger  Wolcott, — then  Major  General,  and  several  other  gen- 
tlemen, urged  him  to  accept  the  appointment.  He  accepted  it,  accordingly, 
in  the  hope  of  doing  something  for  his  King  and  country,  by  promoting  reli- 
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gicm  in  the  anny,  and  aiding  in  the  reduction  of  a  place,  whicli  he  was 
cftrnaatlj  desirous  should  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  French,  that 
thereby  one  of  their  chief  advantages  against  the  Colonies  might  be  wrested 
from  them.  His  behaviour  during  thLi  expedition  Lfi  said  to  have  been  high- 
ly honourable  to  both  his  patriotism  and  his  piety. 

In  1746,  when  an  expedition  to  Canada  was  proposed,  and  a  regiment 
of  a  thousand  men  raised  in  Connecticut,  by  His  Majesty's  order,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams was  appointed  to  be  the  Chief  Colonel  of  that  regiment.  This  appoint- 
ment also  he  accepted  ;  and  wont,  as  did  the  regiment,  to  New  London, 
where  they  remained  for  a  long  time,  waiting  for  orders  to  embark  ;  but,  as 
none  came  during  the  summer,  they  were  required  to  be  in  readiness  till 
further  orders.  About  a  year  and  a  half  after,  orders  came  from  the  King 
to  disband  the  troops  raised  for  that  expedition.  In  consequence  of  some 
difficulty  that  arose  in  connection  with  the  payment  of  the  regiment,  Mr. 
Williams  w^as  earnestly  requested  to  go  to  England,  and  *'  solicit  the  Court 
in  that  behalf ;''  and  having  consented  to  the  proposal,  he  embarked  at  Bos- 
ton in  December,  1740,  and  arrived  in  London  about  the  close  of  January 
following.  He  engaged  at  once  in  prosecuting  the  object  of  his  mission  ; 
but  was  subjected  to  so  many  hinderanoes,  that  he  found  it  impossible  to 
obtain  an  order  for  the  pay,  till  it  was  too  late  to  venture  the  homeward 
▼oyage  that  year.  In  the  spring  following,  he  met  with  some  further  delay, 
so  that  he  did  not  leave  England  till  August,  1751.  The  vessel  had  along 
and  tedious  passage,  and  after  meeting  with  contrary  winds,  till  her  provi- 
sion was  nearly  exhausted,  and  the  crew  had  become  almost  desperate,  she 
droYO  down  to  the  island  of  Antigua,  and  reaching  it  in  the  night,  very 
narrowly  escaped  shipwreck.  There  they  were  obliged  to  remain  till  spring, 
and  did  not  reach  New  London  till  April,  1752. 

In  the  winter  after  he  embarked  for  England,  he  was  afflicted  by  the  death 
of  his  youngest  daughter, — a  young  lady  of  uncommonly  amiable  and  engag- 
ing qualities  ;  and,  in  the  following  spring,  he  met  with  a  still  heavier  loss 
in  the  death  of  his  excellent  wife.  As  he  was  detained  in  Great  Britain  a 
considerable  time  after  the  intelligence  reached  him,  he  formed  a  matrimo- 
nial connection,  before  he  left  the  country,  with  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the 
llev.  Thomas  Scott,*  an  eminent  dissenting  minister  at  Norwich.  She  was  a 
lady  well  known  in  the  literary  and  religious  circles  of  England,  as  she 
afterwards  was  in  this  country  ;  and  some  of  her  writings  still  remain  to 
testify  to  her  high  intellectual  superiority  and  moral  excellence. 

After  his  return  from  England,  he  was  employed  in  several  public  services 
for  his  country,  and  maintained  an  active  correspondence  with  many  of  the 
distinguished  individuals  with  whom  he  had  formed  a  friendship  during  his 
transatlantic  visit.  In  the  spring  of  1754,  a  scrofulous  tumour  appeared 
under  his  jaw,  which,  however,  gave  him  little  pain,  and  excited  little  or  no 
apprehension,  until  the  approach  of  cold  weather,  when  it  assumed  a  more 
serious  and  decided  character.  With  this  malady  he  continued  to  struggle 
till  the  24th  of  July,  1755,  when  he  sunk  calmly  to  his  rest,  in  the  sixty- 
first  year  of  his  age.  His  last  illness,  and  his  departure  from  the  world, 
were  marked  by  demonstrations,  every  way  worthy  of  the  high  Christian 
character  which  he  had  long  maintained.     His  funeral  sermon  was  preached 

*  Thomas  Scott  was  the  ton  of  a  merchant  in  London,  ard  a  brother  of  the  Bcv.  Daniel  Pcott, 
a  dianitioK  minister  and  a  dlstingtiished  theological  writer.    He  published  several  oooasional 
Mid  died  in  1 746. 
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bj  the  Rev.  James  Lockwood  of  Wethersfield,  and  was  published.  Only 
two  of  his  children  survived  him.  From  one  of  them,  Elisha^  have  desoend- 
ed  several  families  of  great  worth  and  respectability.  The  widow,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Williams,  was  subsequently  married  to  the  Hon.  William  Smith 
of  New  York ;  but  she  survived  him  also,  and  afterwards  returned  to 
Wethersfield,  where  she  died  in  1776,  aged  sixty-eight. 

Mr.  Williams  published  a  Sermon  on  Divine  grace  illustrated  in  the  sal- 
vation of  sinners,  1727  ;  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  liev.  Thomas  Hag- 
gles, 1728  ;  and  an  Essay  entitled,  **  The  essential  rights  and  liberties  of 
Protestants,"  1744. 

President  Stiles,  who  heard  Mr.  Williams  pronounce  his  valedictory  ora- 
tion at  the  Oommencement,  when  he  resigned  his  chair,  says  of  him, — 

*'He  was  a  good  classical  scholar,  well  versed  in  logic,  metaphysics  and  ctliics,  and 
in  rhetoric  and  oratory.  He  presided  at  Gomniencemcut  with  great  honour.  He 
spoke  Latin  freely,  and  delivered  orations  gracefully  and  with  animated  dignity.^ 

Dr.  Doddridge,  with  whom  Mr.  Williams  became  intimately  acquainted 
during  his  sojourn  in  England,  in  writing  to  a  friend,  says  of  him, — 

"  I  look  upon  him  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  men  upon  earth  j  he  has.  joined  to 
an  ardent  sense  of  religion,  solid  learning,  consummate  prudence,  great  candour  and 
sweetness  of  temper;  and  a  certain  nobleness  of  soul,  capable  of  contriving  and  act- 
ing the  greatest  things,  without  seeming  to  be  conscious  of  having  done  them.*' 
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1714—1782. 

Stephen  Williams  was  a  son  of  the  Rev.  John  and  Eunice  (Mather) 
Williams,  of  Decrfield,  and  was  born  May  14,  1603.  When  he  was  in  his 
eleventh  year,  he  was  taken  captive,  with  all  his  father's  family,  except  one 
brother,  by  the  Indians,  and  carried  into  Canada.  During  the  long  and 
tedious  journey,  he  was  subjected  to  great  deprivations  and  sufferings,  and 
was  many  times  apparently  in  danger  of  losing  his  life,  through  the  jealousy 
and  cruelty  of  his  savage  masters  ;  and  what  rendered  his  condition  still 
more  trying  was,  that,  shortly  after  they  commenced  the  journey,  he  was 
separated  from  his  father  and  the  rest  of  the  family,  and  did  not  meet  them 
again  for  fourteen  months.  After  being  detained,  for  a  while,  at  St  Fran- 
cis and  Sorel,  he  was  taken  to  Quebec,  where  he  received  from  the  French 
very  kind  treatment, — particularly  from  one  Capt.  Courtamouch,  who  said 
he  had  been  very  kindly  received  in  New  England.  The  Governor  had  pre- 
viously bought  him  of  the  Indians ;  and,  upon  certain  petitions  being  pre- 
sented in  his  behalf  by  distinguished  individuals  from  New  England,  he  was 
allowed  to  return  home, — though  he  left  his  father,  brothers  and  sisters, 
behind.  He  arrived  at  Boston  on  the  21st  of  November,  1705, — nearly 
twenty-one  months  from  the  commencement  of  his  captivity.  Some  time 
after  his  return,  he  wrote  out  a  somewhat  minute  account  of  his  experience 
during  this  eventful  period,  which  is  still  proservcd  in  the  original  manu- 
script, and  is  incorporated  with  the  *'  History  of  the  Williams  family."     I 

*  Bnok's  Fun.  Serm. — IDst  of  the  WilUams  famiW.—Commiinioation  from  Dr.  Lathrop. — 
HoUand  ■  Hist.  West.  Mass. 
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hmrm  hmrd  those  who  knew  him  well  in  subsequent  fife,  say  that  he  never 
seemed  to  wcarj  of  recalling  and  relating  those  youthfal  adventures,  and 
that  this  part  of  his  history  always  made  him  an  object  of  increased  interest 
among  all  classes. 

After  his  return  from  captivity,  he  was  educated  at  Harvard  College, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  the  year  1713.  He  engaged  in  teaching  a  school 
at  Hadley  for  a  year,  and  went  to  Longmeadow,  November  4,  1714,  to 
preach  as  a  candidate.  He  was  ordained  there,  October  17,  1716 — the 
ordination  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  William  Williams  of  Hatfield. 
He  was  a  zealous  friend  of  his  country,  and  in  the  course  of  his  ministry, 
manifested  his  patriotism  by  serving  as  Chaplain  to  the  army  in  three  differ- 
ent campaigns.  He  was  at  Cape  Breton  in  the  year  1745,  as  Chaplain  to  a 
regiment  under  Sir  William  Pepperell :  he  returned  seriously  ill,  to  Boston, 
in  the  beginning  of  December,  but  was  unable  to  reach  home  till  the  1st 
of  February,  1746.  In  1755,  he  went  to  Lake  Greorge  in  the  same  capa- 
city, under  Sir  William  Johnson ;  and,  in  the  year  following,  under  Gene- 
ral Winslow.  He  was  connected  with  the  regiment  commanded  by  Col. 
Ephraim  Williams,  when  the  Colonel  fell, — September  8,  1755.  On  the 
day  immediately  preceding  the  battle,  which  was  the  Sabbath,  he  preached 
before  the  troops  a  sermon  from  Isaiah  LXV.  4, — "  Which  remain  among 
the  graves  and  lodge  in  the  mountains."  In  1756,  he  was  Chaplain  in  the 
regiment  commanded  by  Dr.  Thomas  Williams  of  Dccrfield  ;  but  his  health 
failed,  and  he  was  obliged  to  return  before  the  army  broke  up.  The  vari- 
ous duties  which  devolved  upon  him  as  Chaplain,  he  discharged  with  the 
utmost  fidelity,  and  commanded  in  a  high  degree  the  respect  of  both  officers 
and  soldiers.  I  have  seen  many  of  his  letters  written  to  his  family,  during 
this  latter  campaign,  in  respect  to  which  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the 
spirit  of  conjugal  and  parental  affection,  of  devotion  to  his  country,  or  of 
dependance  on  the  providence  and  grace  of  Ood,  is  the  more  signally  mani- 
fested. 

Mr.  Williams  had  an  important  agency  in  establishing  the  mission  in  1734, 
among  the  Housatonnoc  Indians  at  Stockbridge.  It  was  partly  at  his  sug- 
gestion that  the  **  Honourable  and  Reverend  Commissioners  at  Boston"  were 
written  to  on  the  subject ;  and  by  their  request,  Mr.  Williams,  in  company 
with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bull  of  Westfield,  made  a  journey  to  Housatonnoc  to  visit 
the  Indians,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  they  would  consent  that  a 
minister  should  be  sent  to  them,  to  teach  them  the  Christian  religion.  The 
Indians,  after  taking  four  days  to  consider  the  subject,  agreed  to  the  benev- 
olent proposal ;  upon  which,  Mr.  Williams  delivered  to  them  a  small  belt 
of  wampum  as  a  sort  of  confirmation  and  record  of  what  had  passed. 
Shortly  after  this,  he  went  to  Boston  to  inform  the  Honourable  Commission- 
ers of  the  result  of  their  mission  ;  whereupon,  he  and  his  colleague  were 
requested  by  the  Commissioners  to  procure  some  suitable  person  to  be 
employed  as  a  missionary.  They  immediately  applied  to  Mr.  John  Sergeant, 
then  a  Tutor  in  Yale  College,  and  were  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  his  servi- 
ces. Mr.  Sergeant  was  ordained  at  Deerfield,  August  31,  1735,  on  which 
ooomsion  Mr.  Williams  was  present  and  took  part  in  the  exercises. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him,  by  Dartmouth 
College,  in  1773. 

Dr.  Williams  had  always  the  reputation  of  being  thoroughly  Calvanistie 
In  Us  religions  views,  but  it  appears,  from  some  of  his  letters  which  I  have 
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seen,  that  he  was  strongly  oonservative  in  tho  great  Whitefieldian  revival. 
Notwithstanding  he  was  the  brother-in-law  of  the  celebrated  James  Daven- 
port, of  fanatical  memory,  he  seems  to  have  never  yielded  to  any  undue 
excitement,  but  to  have  resisted  what  seemed  to  him  of  evil  tendency,  even 
though  it  was  associated  with  much  that  he  thought  worthy  of  being  encour- 
aged. When  the  Rev.  Mr.  Breck,  who  was  reputed  an  Arminian,  was  set- 
tled at  Springfield,  in  1786,  Dr.  Williams,  in  common  with  most  of  the 
neighbouring  ministers,  made  a  vigorous  opposition  to  his  settlement ;  but 
he  afterwards  became  his  intimate  friend,  and  Mr.  Breck  preached  Dr. 
Williams'  funeral  sermon. 

Dr.  Williams  died  June  10,  1782,  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age,  and 
the  sixty-sixth  of  his  ministry.  He  was  able  to  perform  the  whole  service  of 
the  Sabbath,  until  within  a  few  weeks  of  his  death ;  and,  after  he  was  eon- 
fined  to  his  house,  he  was  occupied  much  of  the  time  in  dispensing  Christ- 
ian counsel  and  admonition  to  those  around  him.  He  left  it  as  a  special 
charge  to  his -people,  that  they  should,  as  soon  as  possible,  procure  the  reset- 
tlement of  the  ministry  among  them,  and  that  they  should  look  for  '*one 
who  would  not  deal  much  in  matters  of  doubtful  speculation,  but  would  preach 
Christ  and  the  essential  things  of  the  Gospel."  Just  before  he  expired,  his 
family  gathered  around  him,  and  he  addressed  them  as  follows: — *'It  is  a 
great  thing  to  die  ;  I  must  say,  I  am  afraid  of  dying  ;  I  am  afraid  of  the 
pangs  and  throes  of  death ;  for  death  is  the  wages  of  sin  ;  but  I  am  not 
afraid  to  be  dead :  for  I  trust  that,  through  the  merits  and  grace  of  my 
dear  Redeemer  and  Advocate,  Jesus  Christ,  the  sting  of  death  (which  is  sin) 
is  taken  away.  And  Oh,  I  would  now  tell  you  all  that  if,  at  the  last  day, 
you  are  found  at  the  left  hand  of  Jesus  Christ,  it  would  have  been  ten 
thousand  times  better,  if  you  had  never  had  a  being.  I  cannot  add — I  pray 
God  to  give  you  all  understanding." 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  Mr.  Breck's  sermon  at  his  funeral: — 

''Our  old  prophet  is  dead  and  gone.  He  has,  for  many  years,  made  up  the  hedge, 
and  stood  in  the  gap  before  God,  for  tho  land,  that  he  should  not  destroy  it.  By  his 
removal,  a  wide  breach  is  laid  open.  •  •  •  •  i  may  tell  you,  with  great  sincerity, 
that  I  bemoan  my  own  loss;  I  mourn  with  his  bereaved  family  and  near  friends;  with 
the  people  of  his  charge;  with  my  brethren  in  the  ministry ;  and  I  mourn  for  the  land, 
and  am  ready  to  cry  out,  *  Help,  Lord,  for  the  godly  man  ceaseth,  for  the  faithful  fail 
from  among  the  children  of  men.'  •  •  •  •  His  preaching  was  sound,  profitable 
and  scriptural ;  ho  heartily  embraced  the  religion  of  our  forefathers,  and  was  very 
opposite  to  what  of  late  is  called  the  New  Divinity,  as  contrary  to  tlie  Gospel,  and 
destructive  of  real  religion.  •  •  *  He  was  a  truly  good  minister  of  Jesus 
Chri.st." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Lathrop  of  West  Springfield,  who  was,  for  nearly  thirty 
years,  contemporary  with  Dr.  Williams  in  the  ministry,  and  resided  in  the 
same  neighbourhood  with  him,  has  often  entertained  me  with  his  reminis- 
cences of  the  veteran  father.  I  received  from  him  a  very  distinct,  and  I 
doubt  not,  correct,  impression  of  Dr.  Williams'  character.  He  was  tall  and 
erect  in  stature,  of  rather  long  features  and  grave  expression,  and  exceed- 
ingly staid  and  formal  in  his  manners.  He  was  a  roan  of  good  common 
sense,  and  had  great  influence,  especially  in  his  own  parish.  It  was  nearly 
a  matter  of  course  that  his  parishioners,  whenever  they  entered  into  the 
family  state,  should  immediately  institute  domestic  worship  ;  and,  if  he 
heard  of  an  exception,  he  immediately  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  o£f  to 
visit  the  delinquent,  and  would  not  leave  him  till  he  had  obtained  from  him 
a  promise  that  be  would  take  up  at  once  the  neglected  duty.     He  seems  to 
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hftT6  bad  no  renMurkaUe  powers  of  mbd,  and  yet  he  aiwaja  showed  himself 
equal  to  any  circamstonoes  in  which  he  was  placed.  During  many  of  his 
Inter  years,  he  was  regarded  as  a  patriarch,  not  only  in  his  own  parish,  but 
in  the  surrounding  community.  Ho  was  extensively  known  also  throughout 
the  State  ;  and  with  many  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  the  day, — such  as 
Dr.  Golman,  Dr.  Cooper,  President  Edwards,  Governor  Hutchinson,  John 
Haneock,  &c.,  &c.,  ho  maintained  an  active  correspondence.  11  is  papers 
were  all  preserved  in  the  house  in  which  he  died,  till  within  a  few  years, 
when  the  house  was  burnt,  and  the  great  mass  of  the  papers  burnt  in  it. 

Dr.  Williams  published  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  John  Keep,* 
1772. 

Dr.  Williams  was  married  July  3,  1718,  to  Abigail,  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  John  Davenport  of  Stamford,  Conn.  She  died,  August  26,  176G. 
He  was  married  a  second  time,  September  6,  1707,  to  Sarah,  widow  of 
Deacon  Nathaniel  Burt,  and  daughter  of  David  Chapin  of  Chickopee.  She 
survived  him,  and  died,  November  10,  1790,  aged  eighty-four  years. 

Dr.  Williams  had  eight  children, — six  sons  and  two  daughters.  Three  of 
bis  sons,  Stephen^  Warham  and  Nathan^  were  highly  respectable  ministers 
of  the  Gospel. 

Stephen  was  born  January  26,  1722  ;  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in 
1741;  was  ordained  at  Woodstock,  (Second  society,)  Conn.,  in  November, 
1747  ;  was  married,  October  18,  1748,  to  Martha  Hunt ;  became  the 
father  of  six  children,  and  died  April,  1795. 

Warham,  the  second  son  who  was  in  the  ministry,  was  born  January  7, 
1726;  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1745;  was  a  Tutor  in  College 
from  1746  to  1750 ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  at  Northford,  Conn., 
June  80,  1750, — the  church  being  gathered  at  that  time.  He  was  married 
November  13,  1752,  to  Ann,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hallt  of 
Cheshire,  by  whom  he  had  twelve  children.  She  died  in  March,  1776 ; 
after  which,  he  was  married  to  the  widow  of  Col.  Whiting,  of  New  Haven. 
He  died  March  6,  178S.  His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Bev. 
Dr.  Goodrich  of  Durham,  from  II.  Peter  iii.  14.  President  Stiles  made 
the  following  record  concerning  him  in  his  diary  : — 

"  He  has  faithfully  laboured  in  word  and  doctrine  among  his  people,  for  thirty- 
eight  years,  lie  was  a  good  clusitical  hcliolar,  and  well  studied  in  Divinity,  and  was  a 
solid,  Judicious  Divine,  a  j^roat  friond  to  order  and  regularity  in  Church  and  State,  a 
susady,  upright,  tirm  man.  In  1709,  he  was  elected  Fellow  of  the  College,  and  con- 
stantly one  of  the  standing  committee  of  the  Corporation,  a  verypudicioiis  and  faith- 
Ail  mcinber  of  the  Board.  He  was  naturally  ratlicr  fixed  and  rigid,  especially  in  the 
furmcr  part  of  his  lilfe.  But  exporienee  benefitted  him,  and  he  became  mild  and  con- 
dcMcnding,  but  always  steady  and  uniform,  lie  has,  on  the  whole,  exhibited  a  good 
anil  worthy  example,  and  appeared  among  the  sui^erior  and  most  weighty  characters 
in  the  ministry.  He  was  doubtful  and  had  great  fears  about  his  spiritual  state.  He 
had  hopes  through  grace,  but  went  into  eternity  with  trembling,  although  lie  had 
lired  a  virtuous,  pious  and  holy  life.    I  have  met  with  a  great  loss  in  his  death.'' 

Nathan^  Dr.  Stephen  Williams'  yonngest  son,  was  bom  October  28, 
1735 ;  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1755 ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
church  in  Tolland,  Conn.,  April  30,  1760 ;  was  married  October  20,  1760, 
to  Mary,  daughter  of  Capt.  Kliakim  Hall  of  Wallin^jford,  (/onn.,  by  whom 

*  JohvKbbp  was  a  native  of  Longmeadow,  Mass.;  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1760; 
ma  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  iu  Sheffield,  June  10, 1772;  ai:d  died  in  1785. 

t  SAmuML  Hall  was  giadnated  at  Tale  College  in  1716,  where  he  was  a  Tutor  from  1716  to 
lTi8|  «M  oniaiiied  pastor  of  the  ehnreh  in  Cheshire,  Conn.,  in  Deoember,  1724;  and  died  In 
im.    He  pwaehed  tiM  BUeOon  Sermoo  in  1746,  whioh  was  pablished. 
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he  had  six  children.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Corporation  of  Yale  OoUege 
twenty  years, — from  1788  to  1808 ;  and  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity  from  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1794.  He  published  the  Con- 
neoticat  Election  Sermon,  1780  ;  a  Dialogue  on  Christian  Baptism  and 
Discipline  (second  edition,)  1792 ;  a  Fast  Sermon,  1793  ;  a  Sermon  on  the 
anniversary  of  American  independence,  1793  ;  a  Sermon  at  the  funeral  of 
Kliakim  Hall,  Esq.,  of  Wallingford,  1794 ;  a  Sermon  at  the  funeral  of  the 
Rev.  Nathan  Strong  of  Coventry,  1795.  Dr.  Williams  during  the  last  few 
years  of  his  life  laboured  under  great  bodily  infirmities,  and  for  some  time 
before  his  death,  had  ceased  preaching  altogether.  He  died  April  25, 1829, 
in  the  ninety-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  sixty-sixth  of  his  ministry. 
His  wife  survived  hira  nearly  four  years,  and  died,  March  9,  1833,  aged 
ninety-five  years  and  four  months. 

1  often  heard  Dr.  Williams  preach  in  my  earlier  years,  and  knew  him 
quite  well  in  his  old  age.  He  was  of  about  the  middle  stature,  had  an 
amiable  and  benignant  countenance,  was  slow  of  speech  both  in  the  pulpit 
and  out  of  it,  but  was  always  instructive  and  entertaining  in  his  conversa- 
tion. He  was  highly  esteemed  in  the  community  in  which  he  lived,  and 
was  regarded  as  an  influential  and  useful  member  of  the  ministerial  Asso- 
ciation with  which  he  was  connected. 


-♦«- 


WILLIAM  COOPER.* 

1715—1743. 

William  Cooper  was  bom  in  Boston  in  the  year  1694.  He  lost  his 
father  when  he  was  quite  young.  His  mother  was  so  distinguished  for  piety 
and  loveliness,  that  Dr.  Colman,  in  his  sermon  upon  her  death,  called  her 
**  the  woman  that  one  would  have  wished  to  be  born  of." 

In  his  childhood,  he  gave  evidence  of  a  vigorous  mind,  an  ardent  thirst 
for  knowledge,  and  a  disposition  to  walk  in  the  fear  of  God.  Under  the 
influence  of  the  best  maternal  instructions  and  example,  his  religious  char- 
acter seems  to  have  been  early  formed,  and  with  it  the  purpose  to  devote 
himself  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
in  1712  ;  and,  during  his  whole  course  there,  was  distinguished  not  more 
for  his  diligence  and  improvement  in  every  branch  of  study,  than  for  his 
discreet,  amiable  and  Christian  deportment.  Though  there  was  great 
depth  and  fervour  in  his  piety,  and  he  adhered  to  his  honest  convictions  with 
unshrinking  firmness,  yet  he  never,  by  austerity  or  undue  precision,  caused 
his  good  to  be  evil  spoken  of.  Whatever  leisure  he  could  command  during 
his  College  life,  was  occupied  in  the  study  of  the  Bible ;  so  that,  when  he 
was  graduated,  he  was  considerably  advanced  in  his  preparation  for  the  sacred 
office.  He  was  not  disposed,  however,  to  enter  upon  it  immediately,  as  he 
was  but  eighteen  years  of  age  ;  and,  accordingly,  he  continued  his  studies 
until  1715,  when  he  began  to  preach.  The  impressivcness  of  his  pulpit 
efforts,  and  the  excellence  of  his  private  character,  soon  brought  him  favour- 

•Oolmaa'sFim.  Sum.— Pa&oplirt,  U.—MaM.  Hiii.  Coll..  X.— Pslfirey'i  Hist.  Diie.— Lothrop*! 
do.  » 
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ablj  and  extenatTely  into  notice ;  and,  after  a  short  time,  (August  16, 
1716,)  be  was  invited  to  become  the  colleague  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Colman,  as 
pastor  of  what  is  now  the  Brattle  street  church.  He  was  quite  disposed  to 
listen  to  the  call ;  but,  fearing  that  he  was  not  fully  prepared  to  discharge 
nil  the  duties  that  would  devolve  upon  him  as  a  settled  pastor,  he  requested 
that  his  ordination  might  be  deferred,  for  some  little  time,  and  that,  in  the 
meanwhile,  he  might  be  excused  from  preaching  more  than  once  a  fortnight. 
The  congregation  cheerfully  acquiesced  in  this  proposal ;  and,  accordingly, 
his  ordination  did  not  take  place  until  May  23,  1716.  Dr.  Oolman  preach- 
ed on  the  occasion,  from  II.  Tim.  ii.  1.  In  the  preface  to  the  sermon, 
which  was  published,  he  says, — '*  It  has  been  usual  for  the  person  who  is  to 
be  ordained,  himself  to  preach.  This  practice  has  of  late  years  been  much 
coniplained  of  by  our  young  ministers,  as  a  great  impropriety  imposed  on 
them.  In  which  opinion  I  concur,  and  was  therefore  willing  to  relieve  Mr. 
Cooper,  and  to  assign  him  a  more  proper  part  and  service,  which  he*  also 
choso.  This  also  is  new  with  us.  But  we  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  it 
highly  approved,"  &c.  This  **  more  proper  part  and  service,'*  which  was 
introduced  between  the  sermon  and  consecrating  prayer,  consisted  of  answers 
to  four  questions  propounded  to  him  by  Dr.  Colman,  in  respect  to  his  views 
of  Christian  doctrine,  and  ministerial  duty. 

In  1737,  Mr.  Cooper  was  chosen  successor  to  Mr.  Leverett  in  the  Presi- 
dency of  Harvard  College.  But,  as  soon  as  he  was  informed  of  his  election 
by  the  Corporation,  he  requested  that  it  might  not  be  presented  to  the 
Board  of  Overseers,  and  stated  that,  as  he  was  **  unwilling  that  the  Honour- 
able and  Beverend  Board  should  have  any  needless  trouble  given  to  them, 
or  the  settlement  of  the  College  be  at  all  delayed  on  his  account,  he  took 
this  first  opportunity  wholly  to  excuse  himself  from  this  honour  and  trust.*' 
President  Holyoke  was  shortly  after  elected. 

In  the  great  revival  of  1740,  Mr.  Cooper  was  most  deeply  interested, 
and  most  actively  engaged.  He  not  only  hod  the  fullest  confidence  that  it 
was  a  genuine  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  he  looked  with  more  indulgence 
upon  some  erratic  manifestations  connected  with  it,  than  his  venerable  col- 
leagae,  and  some  other  of  his  brethren  of  the  same  school.  With  a  heart 
overflowing  with  gratitude,  he  is  said  to  have  remarked,  towards  the  close 
of  his  ministry,  that,  '*  since  the  year  1740,  more  people  had  sometimes 
oome  to  him  in  concern  about  their  souls  in  one  week,  than  in  the  preceding 
twenty-four  years  of  his  ministry.'* 

In  1736,  Mr.  Cooper  preached  at  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  Robert 
Breck,  at  Springfield,  and  was  Moderator  of  the  Council  by  which  he  was 
ordained.  Mr.  Breck  was  accused  by  the  Hampshire  Association  of  hold- 
ing several  heretical  doctrines ;  but  he  so  far  succeeded  in  satisfying  the 
Boston  ministers  of  his  substantial  orthodoxy,  that  three  of  them  (of 
whom  one  was  Mr.  Cooper)  consented  to  be  of  the  council  that  was 
called  to  ordain  him.  This  council  convened,  October  7,  1735.  In 
the  midst  of  the  investigation  of  the  charges  which  had  been  brought 
against  Mr.  Breck,  three  justices  came  from  Northampton,  and,  at 
the  instance  of  the  disaffected  in  Springfield  and  their  advisers, 
ngned  a  warrant  '*  to  apprehend  that  part  of  the  council  that  did  not 
belong  to  the  connty  of  Hampshire."  The  warrant,  however,  was  not 
■erred ;  though  Mr.  Breck  himself  was  apprehended,  while  in  the  act  of 
re^lg^iilg  to  tfie  questions  proposed  to  him  by  the  council,  and  taken  to 
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Conneotiout  **  to  answer  to  such  things  as  should  be  objected  to  him.'*  He 
was  detained,  however,  only  for  a  single  day.  The  council,  after  reading 
on  the  next  Sabbath,  from  the  pulpit,  a  result,  *'  advising  the  First  ehureb 
In  Springfield  to  continue  their  regards  to  him,*'  adjourned  for  ten  days, 
then  to  meet  in  Boston\  The  General  Court,  having  taken  cognizance  of 
the  business,  upon  a  complaint  of  the  parish,  finally  decided  that  the  council 
was  regularly  constituted ;  and  the  ordination  accordingly  took  placo  on  the 
26th  of  January.  It  was  the  ocdasion  of  a  long  controversy,  and  one  of 
the  pamphlets  produced, — and  a  very  spirited  and  able  one  too,  was  said  to 
have  been  from  the  pen  of  Cooper.  There  was,  perhaps,  not  a  more  decided 
Calvinist  in  the  Commonwealth  than  he,  and  yet  he  was  a  staunch  advocate 
for  religious  liberty. 

The  Rev.  Jonathan  Ashley  of  Deerfield,  having  been  invited  by  Mr. 
Cooper  to  occupy  his  pulpit  while  he  was  on  a  visit  at  Boston,  in  1742, 
preached  a  sermon  on  **  the  great  duty  of  Charity,*'  which  was  afterwards 
published,  and  which  Mr.  C.  considered  as  containing  some  unworthy 
reflections  upon  the  late  revival,  or  at  least  upon  the  instrumentality  by 
which  it  had  been  carried  forward.  He  immediately  expressed  his  dissent 
ftrom  the  views  contained  in  the  sermon,  through  one  of  the  newspapers;  and 
this  drew  from  Mr.  Ashley  a  spirited  reply  ;  and,  for  several  months,  a 
vigorous  newspaper  and  pamphlet  controversy  was  kept  up.  It  seems  to 
have  been,  on  all  hands,  a  profitless  concern,  and  the  only  thing  about  it, 
which  the  best  portion  of  the  community  approved,  was  its  termination. 

Mr.  Cooper's  labours  were  continued  without  interruption  or  abatement 
till  near  the  close  of  his  life.  He  died  of  apoplexy,  December  12,  1743, 
aged  forty-nine, — having  been  unwell  a  week  before,  but  not  alarmingly  ill 
till  within  a  day  or  two  of  his  decease.  The  Sabbath  after  the  funeral  Dr. 
Sewall  preached  in  the  morning,  and  Dr.  Colman  in  the  afternoon  ;  after 
which,  **  the  rest  of  the  ministers  followed  in  course  prcacliing  with  great 
affection." 

Dr.  Colman  thus  speaks  of  Mr.  Cooper  in  his  funeral  sermon : — 

**  I  am  a  witness  to  his  early,  serious  and  steady  inclinations  to  serve  God  and  hit 

generation,  by  his  holy  will,  in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  that,  in  his  childhood, 
e  was  in  this  a  Timothy,  that  he  knew  the  Holy  Scripture  and  studied  his  Bible,  that 
he  might  be  made  wise  unto  salvation.  On  the  day  that  he  heard  the  first  sermon 
that  was  preached  in  this  house,  being  then  but  seven  years  old,  he  set  himself  to  read 
like  me,  as  soon  as  he  came  home;  and  I  ought  to  thank  God,  if  I  liave  served  any 
way  to  the  forming  him  for  his  ^inCL*  eminent  pulpit  services,  and  in  particular  his 
method  of  preaching  Christ  and  Scripture:  so  a  torch  may  be  lipjhted  at  a  farthing 
candle.  •  •  •  His  profiting  at  school  and  College  was  remarkable,  like  his  dili- 
gent study.  •  •  •  He  came  out  at  once  to  a  very  great  degree,  a  perfect  preacher, 
when  he  first  appeared  in  the  pulpit  at  Cambrid;^.',  as  President  Leverett  at  the  time 
observed  to  me.  •  •  •  With  what  light  and  power  (by  the  help  of  (Jod)  he  has 
iiince  continued  to  preach  the  doctrines  of  grace,  with  the  laws  and  motives  of  the 
Gospel,  is  known  to  you  all.  •  •  •  •  His  sermons  wore  well  studied,  smelt  of  the 
lamp,  and  told  us  how  well  his  head  and  heart  bad  been  labouring  for  us  from  week 
to  week;  and  how  intent  his  mind  and  desire  was,  so  to  speak  to  us  in  the  name  of 
God  and  from  his  oracles,  as  might  best  inform  our  minds,  strike  our  affections,  and 
enter  into  our  consciences.  But  when  he  led  us  in  prayers  and  supplications,  praises 
and  thanksgivings  to  God,  in  one  administration  and  another,  more  especially  of  the 
sacraments  of  the  New  Testament, — Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper;  then  his  emi- 
nence appeared  in  such  a  flow,  propriety  and  fulness,  as  could  not  but  often  surprise 
the  intelligent  worshipper,  and  bear  awa)'  the  spiritual  and  truly  devout,  as  on  angel»' 
wings  towards  Heaven.  He  came  near  to  the  throne  and  filled  his  mouth  with  argu- 
ments. •  •  ♦  •  In  the  pulpit  and  out  of  it,  he  was  like  Phineas,  a  faithful  reprov- 
er of  sin  and  earnest  to  make  atonement  for  it.  •  •  •  He  neither  sought  glory  of 
men,  nor  feared  the  faces  of  a  maltitude,  nor  did  the  contempt  of  families  terrify  himt 
IM  was  endowecl  and  fbrmed  to  lead   advise  and  execute  *  and  indeed  iras  nut  Mffl\ 
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He  thought ,  jtidgcd  and  fixed,  and  then  U  was  hard  to  move  hfm.    God 
greatly  to  own  his  ministry,  public  and  private,  for  saving  good  to  souls,  and 

eTe  bim  many  seals  of  it,  more  especially,  (as  he  judged,)  of  late  years, — in  whom 
had  mnch  joy,  and  they  a  vast  lionour  and  reverence  for  him.  *  *  *  He  iM 
Soe  ftrom  ns  in  the  prime  of  life  and  u^efulnesR,  while  his  strength  was  Arm.  prom- 
ng  many  years  more  of  service.  «  •  •  •  i  can  truly  say  (as  I  said  in  team 
orer  the  dear  remains  on  the  day  of  its  interment,)  that,  had  I  the  like  confidence  of 
my  own  actual  readiness  to  be  offered.  I  had  much  rather,  for  your  sake  and  the 
chnrohet'  through  the  land,  have  chosen  to  die  in  his  stead,  might  behave  lived  to  my 
years,  and  served  on  to  the  glory  of  Ciixl." 

Mr.  Cooper  was  twice  married.  Ilis  first  wife  was  Judith  Sewall ;  his 
Moond  was  Mary  Foye.  By  his  first  marriage  he  had  three  sons,  the  second 
of  whom,  Sajfiutlj  succeeded  him  in  his  pastoral  charge.  By  his  second  mar- 
riage there  was  one  daughter,  who  was  born  after  his  death. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Cooper's  publications: — A  Sermon  on  the 
incomprehensiblcness  of  God,  1714.  A  Sermon  to  young  people,  1716. 
A  Tract  defending  inoculation  for  the  small  pox,  1721.  A  Sermon  address- 
ed to  young  people  on  a  day  of  prayer,  1723.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of 
John  Corey,  1726.  A  Sermon  at  the  Boston  Lecture  on  the  blessedness  of 
the  tried  saint,  1727.  A  Sermon  on  early  piety,  1728.  A  Sermon  on  the 
reality,  extremity,  and  absolute  certainty  of  hell  torments,  1732.  A  Ser- 
mon on  the  death  of  Lieutenant  Governor  Taylcr,  1732.  A  Sermon  on  the 
death  of  Moses  Abbot,  1734.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Robert  Breck, 
1736.  A  Sermon  on  winter,  1737.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Rev. 
Peter  Thacher,  1739.  The  doctrine  of  Predestination  unto  life  vindicated 
in  four  sermons,  1740.  (Reprinted  in  London  1765.  and  in  Boston  1804.) 
Election  Sermon,  1740.  A  Sermon  from  Luke  xvii.,  34,  35,  36,  1741. 
Two  Sermons  preached  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  1741.  A  Preface  to 
Kdwards'  sermon  on  the  trial  of  the  spirits,  1741. 
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PETER  CLARK.* 

1716—1768. 

PcTER  Clark  was  a  son  of  TTviah  Clark,  and  was  bom  at  WatertoWn, 
Mass.,  about  the  year  1693.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1712.  On  the  7th  of  August,  1716,  he  was  invited  to  become  the  minister 
of  Salem  village,  (now  Danvers) ;  and,  on  the  5th  of  June,  1717,  he  was 
regularly  constituted  such,  having  a  settlement  of  £00,  and  a  salary  of  £90, 
with  the  parsonage. 

Perhaps  nothing  occurred  during  Mr.  Clark's  ministry  that  gave  him 
more  distinction  than  the  celebrated  controversy  in  which  he  was  engaged  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  on  the  doctrine  of  original  sin.  In  1757,  the  Rev. 
Samael  Webstert  of  Salisbury,  Mass.,  published  an  anonymous  pamphlet, 

•FaU*!  Aonftlf  of  Salem.— Barnard's  Fan.  Senn. 

1 8AHUKL  Wbbstbr  was  bom  in  Bradford  in  1718;  was  gratlnated  at  Harvard  Golloge  in  1737; 
WM  ocdained  at  Salisbaiy,  Mass.,  August  12,  1741 ;  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Uarvaid 
Gollan  in  1793;  and  died  July  18,  1706,  aged  seventy-eight.  He  published  a  Sermon  addressed 
to  M.  Jonatbaa  Bagley,  Capt.  Stephen  Webster  and  bis  company,  going  on  an  expedition  to 
iSnmu  Ptaint,  1766;  a  SermoD  at  the  ordination  of  Samuel  Webster,  Jr.,  1772;  [who  was  born  at 
8MUbaj9  MtM.:  wai  gradiiatcd  at  Hanrafd  College  in  1762;  was  ordained  at  Temple,  N.  H., 
On.  ^  fni  i  ud  di«d  Aognit  i,  1777,  aged  thirty-four.]  Two  ScrmoM  upon  Infaivt  b«9taa> 
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ottitledi  "  A  Winter  erening's  conTenation  upon  the  doctrine  of  original  n 
between  a  minister  end  three  of  his  neighbours,  sooidentslly  met,"  fto.  Mr. 
Okrk  replied  to  this  in  a  Urge  pamphlet  containing  an  elaborate  defence  of 
the  doctrine  against  Mr.  Webster's  objections,  with  a  highlj  commendatoij 
prefiuM  from  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Joseph  Sewall,  Thomas  Prince,  Samuel  PhO- 
lips,  Thomas  Foxoroft  and  Bbeneier  Pemberton.  After  Mr.  Clark's  answer 
was  sent  to  the  press,  he  received  an  anonymous  communication,  defending 
in  the  main  the  positions  assumed  by  Mr.  Webster, — to  which  he  replied  in 
a  pretty  long  Appendix  to  the  same  pamphlet.  Mr.  Webster  now  issued  a 
defence  of  his  first  publication  under  the  title, — *'  The  Winter  eTcning  eon- 
versation  vindicated ;"  and  this  was  answered  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Bellamy. 
The  next  publication  was  a  pamphlet  entitled  '^Fair  play  to  the  ministen 
who  recommended  Mr.  Clark's  work,  and  a  Letter  to  Mr.  Webster,  by  the 
Bev.  Edmund  March.t"  Then  came  from  the  Rev.  ])r.  Charles  Channoy 
"  The  opinion  of  one  that  has  perused  the  Summer  morning's  conversation," 
Ac;  and  to  this  Mr.  Clark  replied  in  *'  Remarks  on  a  late  pamphlet  enti- 
iledf  &c.;  detecting  and  correcting  the  mistakes  of  that  writer ;  in  a  Letter 
to  a  friend."  In  1760,  Mr.  Clark  concluded  the  controversy  by  publishing 
^'  A  Defence  of  the  principles  of  the  '  Summer  morning's  conversation '  con- 
eeming  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  against  the  exceptions  of  the  author 
of  the  'Winter  evening's  conversation  vindicated.'"  The  controversy  was 
conducted  on  both  sides  with  great  spirit  and  ability ;  and  those  who  dis* 
sented  most  earnestly  from  Mr.  Clark's  views,  must  have  admitted  that  he 
defended  them  with  no  ordinaiy  skiU. 

In  addition  to  the  pamphlets  above  referred  to,  Mr.  Clark  published  the 
following: — A  sermon  at  the  ordination  of  WiUiam  Jennison,^  1728.  A 
Sermon  at  the  Lecture  in  Boston,  entitled,  *'  The  sinner's  prayer  for  convert- 
ing grace;  or  the  need  of  Divine  aid  for  his  conversion,"  1734.  Scripture 
grounds  of  the  baptism  of  Christian  infants  asserted  and  defended  in  a  Let- 
ter, together  with  a  larger  vindication  of  the  subject  and  mode  of  baptism 
against  Mr.  Walton,  1785.  Artillery  Election  Sermon,  1786.  Election 
Sermon,  1789.  Two  Fast  Sermons,  entitled  **  The  Captain  of  the  Lord's 
host  appearing  with  his  sword  drawn,"  1740-41.  A  Sermon  at  Topsfield, 
1743.  A  Sermon  at  Watertown,  entitled  '*  The  Witness  of  the  Spirit  in  the 
hearts  of  believers,"  1748.  Convention  Sermon,  1745.  A  Discourse  to 
enlisted  men,  entitled  "  A  word  in  season,"  1755. 

Mr.  Clark  was  married  to  Deborah  Hobart  of  Braintree,  November  6, 
1719.  She  died  February  28,  1765,  in  her  sixty-third  year.  They  had 
seven  children, — ^five  sons  and  two  daughters.  William,  one  of  the  sons, 
was  bom  July  22,  1740 ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1759 ; 
became  an  Episcopal  clergyman — officiated  at  Quincy  in  1767,  and  the  next 
year  went  to  England  for  orders  ;  was  accounted  a  refugee,  and  received  a 
pension  from  the  government  of  Great  Britain ;  returned  to  this  country 
afker  the  peace,  and  died  November  4,  1815,  in  his  seventy-sixth  year. 

1T7S;  Hm  mSMiy  and  daty  of  mn  opprwod  and  enslaTed  people :  a  Fast  Sermon,  1774;  Ralaha- 
kah'8  propoMkls  oooridered,  in  a  Sermon  at  Oroton,  preached  at  the  desire  of  the  officen  of  tbe 
eoBipaoieg  of  mlnnte  men  in  that  town,  1775;  Eleetion  Sennon,  1777;  The  bleaednea.of  iham 
tiMidiA  iatha  Lord:  a  DImoum  at  the  intennent  cf  the  Bev.  John  Tooker,  D.  D.,  Vvmhnj, 
1T9S. 

f  Edmuiid  MAmca  wm a  natire  of  Newhmy;  wm  gndoated  at  Harrard  Collece  in  1 723;  was 
oMalned  miniiterof  Ameaboiy  the  nme  year;  and  died  Mareh  6,  1791,  aged  eighty-eight. 

I  William  Jamnses  waa  gndaatad  at  Hanwd  OoUega  in  17S4i  waa  oidalned  paator  of  tht 
lMtihBwhtftgskii^lliyg^iy«t  WMiMwfaiiill)at,y,inS;aaddiadtBn 
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Mr.  Okrk  died  in  Jane>  1768,  and  his  funeral  sennon  was  preached  bj 
the  Bev.  Thomas  Barnard  of  Salem.     The  following  is  an  extract  from  it : — 

"In  private  life,  not  oaly  his  own  family,  but  all  who  had  the  happiness  of  hit 
aoqoaintance,  were  witnesses  of  his  exemplary  piety,  the  gravity,  the  heavenly-mind- 
edaess,  which  gave  grace  and  beauty  to  that  rational  and  instructive  strain  which 
rendered  his  conversation  so  agreeable  and  advantageous.  Such  was  his  plainness, 
his  fidelity,  such  the  opinion  in  general  of  him,  that  perhaps  scarcely  has  one  minister 
In  this  age  commanded  such  universal  veneration;  scarce  a  face  that  an  hardened 
sinner  more  shrank  fVom  than  his;  from  the  advice  of  none  did  a  disconsolate  mind  go 
more  calmed  and  content,  nor  did  tho  balm  of  consolation  distil  more  gently  from  any 
tooffDe. 

"As  a  fHend  and  companion,  (for  he  was  such  to  a  gi*eat  degree  of  meekness  and 
affiUiiUty,)  he  was  very  pleasant  and  profitable.  He  considered  this  as  God's  world. 
and  men  as  instruments  of  his  providence,  beyond  the  designs  of  which,  they  conla 
not  pass.  But  it  was  especially  his  deliglit  to  discourse  on  the  things  of  God  and  reli- 
gloii. 

"It  was  in  the  public  labours  of  the  ministry,  that  Mr.  Clark  most  eminently  shone. 
He  was  eminent  among  his  brethren,  for  at  least  these  forty  years  past.  Having  avail- 
ed himself  of  the  advantages  of  education,  by  applying  diligently  to  sacred  studies, 
and  indulging  an  inquisitive  genius,  not  only  in  ancient  but  modem  learning,  of  which 
last  he  was  very  fond,  enquiring  atYer  and  reading  all  new  books  of  any  note  which 
came  in  his  way;  by  these  means  sanctitled  and  ble^Hed,  he  became  a  very  accom- 
plished Divine.  And  as  he  was  engaged  in  his  work,  his  manner  showed  that  his 
whole  soul  was  in  it.  Hence  there  was  in  it  the  energy  of  Boanerges,  when  he 
denounced  the  terrors  of  the  Lord  on  the  impenitent,  and  the  pathos  of  a  Barnabas, 
wlien  he  invited  sinners  to  Christ  that  they  might  live.  Ue  was  much  courted  to 
preach  about  his  neighbourhood,  and  often  to  crowded  auditories,  which  was  indeed  a 
good  symptom  on  the  people;  for  there  was  nothing  enthusiastic,  nothing  meanly 
catching  their  passions,  which  would  draw  them,  but  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  cruciflea, 
the  great  doctrines  and  duties  of  the  Gospel.  His  style  was  pure,  nervous  and  clear, 
eool  or  pathetic,  as  his  snlject  required,  and  by  means  of  his  conversing  much  with 
the  best  modem  authors,  more  elegant  and  pleasing  to  the  politer  world  than  that  of 
of  his  equals  in  age.'' 


-•♦■ 


EDWARD  HOLYOKE  * 

1716—1769. 

Bdwabd  Holtoke  was  of  an  ancient  and  re.spectable  family.  The  first 
of  his  paternal  ancestors  who  came  to  this  country,  was  Edward  Holjoke, 
who  emigrated  from  Tarn  worth,  on  the  borders  of  Warwickshire  and 
Staffordshire,  in  England,  in  1638 ;  and  resided,  first  at  Lynn,  and  after- 
wards at  Springfield,  in  Massachusetts.  He  was  bom  in  Boston,  in  th 
jear  1690,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  son  of  Elizur  Holyolic,  who  wa^, 
for  several  years,  a  Representative  to  the  General  Court.  He  received  the 
mdiments  of  his  education  at  the  North  Grammar  School  in  Boston,  and 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  the  year  1705.  He  was  chosen  a 
Tutor  in  the  College  in  1712,  and  a  Fellow  of  the  Corporation,  the  next 
year ;  in  both  of  which  ofiices  he  acquitted  himself  with  ability  and  honour. 
Hnving  prepared  himself  for  the  ministry  and  received  license  to  preach,  he 
was  employed  in  the  early  part  of  1716,  as  a  candidate,  by  the  church  in 
Mnrblehead,  who  were  desirous  of  settling  a  colleague  with  their  aged  pas- 
tor, the  Bey.  Samuel  Chccver ;  but,  as  the  majority  were  in  favour  of 
anofiier  candidate,  Mr.  John  Barnard,  a  respectable  minority  withdrew  and 
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formed  a  Second  church,  of  which  Mr.  Holyoke  was  invited  to  become  Ihe 
pastor.  He  accepted  their  invitation,  and  was  ordained  on  the  25th  of  April  of  . 
the  same  year.     Here  he  continued  to  officiate,  to  the  great  acceptance  of  his 
congregation,  and  of  the  community  at  large,  for  twenty-one  years. 

Upon  the  death  of  President  Wads  worth  in  1737,  the  attention  of  the 
Corporation  of  Harvard  College  was  directed  towards  Mr.  Holyoke,  as  a 
suitable  person  to  succeed  him ;  but,  when  they  came  to  a  ballot,  their  votes 
were  equally  divided  between  him  and  another  candidate, — supposed  by 
President  Quincy  to  have  been  the  liev.  Joshua  Gee  of  Boston.  They 
subsequently  made  choice  of  the  Rev.  William  Cooper,  minister  of  Brattle 
street  church,  Boston ;  but  he  declined.  It  was  probably  at  this  period 
that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Barnard  of  Marblehead  interposed  in  behalf  of  his  friend, 
in  the  manner  related  by  Dr.  Eliot.  According  to  this  writer,  who  refers 
to  a  manuscript  in  his  possession,  as  his  authority, — **  Father  Barnard  says 
that  he  went  to  Governor  Belcher,  and  asked  him  why  they  chose  one  Bos- 
ton minister  after,  another,  and  neglected  the  man  who  was  most  qualified  to 
fill  the  chair  of  the  Seminary, — his  worthy  brother,  Holyoke.  His  Excel- 
lency answered  that  it  would  be  agreeable  to  him,  if  he  were  assured  of  his 
orthodoxy,  but  suspicions  had  been  spread  of  his  being  liberal  in  his  senti- 
ments. He  told  him  that  he  was  more  acquainted  with  him  than  any  other 
person,  and  he  knew  him  to  be  sound  in  the  faith. '^  Either  in  consequence 
of  this  communication,  or  from  some  other  cause,  the  Corporation  soon  elect- 
ed Mr.  Holyoke  President,  by  a  unanimous  vote ;  and  shortly  after,  the 
choice  was  unanimously  approved  at  a  large  meeting  of  the  Overseers.  Mr. 
Holyoke,  in  due  time,  signified  his  acceptance  of  the  appointment, — the 
General  Court  having  agreed  to  pay  to  his  Society  at  Marblehead  the  sum 
of  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds,  "  to  encourage  and  facilitate  the  settle- 
ment of  a  minister  there.'*  His  induction  to  the  Presidential  chair  took 
place  on  the  28th  of  September,  1737. 

President  Holyoke  was  something  more  than  a  spectator  of  the  great 
Whitefieldian  controversy.  On  Whitefield's  first  visit  to  Cambridge,  in  the 
year  1740,  the  President  seems  to  have  been,  on  the  whole,  favourably 
inclined  towards  him,  thou^'h  not  without  some  misgivings  in  respect  to 
what  he  deemed  a  tendency  to  extravagance.  In  this  state  of  mind  he 
expressed  himself  in  his  Convention  sermon,  in  1741,  in  the  following 
manner : — 

*'  It  doubtless  becomes  me  in  the  public  station  I  hold,  to  make  examination  as  to 
the  state  of  things  in  these  respects  in  the  School  of  the  prophets,  for  that  from 
thence  proceed  those  streams,  wliich  we  trust  will  make  glad  the  city  of  God;  but  if 
the  Fountain  be  corrupt,  the  streams  will  doubtless  be  foul  and  impure:  Wherefoix) 
I  am  glad  I  can,  from  my  own  examination  of  things,  assure  this  venerable  audience 
this  day,  that  that  Society  hath  not  deserved  the  aspersions  which  have  of  late  been 
made  upon  it,  either  as  to  the  principles  there  prevalent,  or  to  the  books  there  read  ; 
and,  though  such  as  have  given  out  a  disadvantageous  report  of  us,  in  tliesa  respects, 
I  doubt  not,  have  done  it  in  a  godly  jealousy  for  the  churches  of  Christ,  Tvhich  are 
supplied  from  us,  yet,  (blessed  be  God,)  they  are  at  least  mistaken  herein:  Nor  has 
that  Society  been  in  so  happy  a  state  as  to  these  things  from  the  time  that  I  first  was 
acquainted  with  the  principles  there,  which  must  be  allowed  to  be  the  sjiace  of  four  or 
five  and  thirty  years  at  least,  as  it  is  at  this  day." 

In  his  journal  of  September  24,  1740,  which  was  afterwards  published, 
Whitefield  makes  the  following  entry: — 

**  Went  this  moniing  to  see  and  preach  at  Cambridge,  the  chief  College  for  training 
up  the  sons  of  the  prophets  in  all  New  England.  It  has  one  President,  four  Tutors, 
upwards  of  one  hundred  students.  It  is  scarce  as  big  as  one  of  our  least  Colleges  in 
Cofbrd,  and  as  far  as  I  could  gather  f^om  some  who  well  knew  the  state  of  it,  not  fax 
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to  our  FiiiTorsltlci  in  piety  and  true  godlincsi.  Tutors  neglect  to  pray  with 
and  ouuniiie  the  hearts  of  their  pupils.  Discipline  is  at  too  low  an  ebb.  Bad  books 
•re  beoome  fashionable  among  them.  Tillotson  and  Clark  are  read,  instead  of  Shep- 
ard|  Stoddardi  and  such  like  evangelical  writers,  and  therefore  I  chose  to  preach  firom 
ihoM  wordsi — *  We  Are  not  as  many  who  corrupt  the  word  of  God ;'  and  in  the  conclu- 
riOD  of  my  sermon,  I  made  a  close  application  to  Tutors  and  students.'' 

On  the  19th  of  November  of  the  same  year,  he  writes, — 

"  As  for  the  Universities,"  [Harvard  and  Yale  Colleges,]  ^'  I  believe  it  may  be  said, 
Iheir  light  is  now  become  darknesM. — darkness  that  may  be  felt ;  and  is  complained  of 
bjr  the  most  godly  ministers." 

Af^r  the  publication  of  this  journal,  a  strong  prejudice  was  awakened 
agaiiiBt  Whitefield  in  many  circles,  and  especially  among  the  government  of 
HftTTard  College.  Accordingly,  at  the  close  of  1744,  a  pamphlet  was  pub- 
lished entitled,  '*  The  Testimony  of  the  President,  Professors,  Tutors  and 
Hebrew  instructor,  of  Harvard  College  in  Cambridge,  against  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Oeorge  Whitefield  and  his  conduct."  It  was  signed  by  all  the  resident 
instructors,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  President,  by  whom  the  pamphlet 
was  probably  written.  They  declare  Whitefield  to  be  **an  enthusiast,  a 
oeoBorious,  uncharitable  person,  and  a  dcludor  of  the  people;'*  and  condemn 
him  obo,  *'both  as  an  extempore  and  an  itinerant  preacher."  Among  the 
instances  of  his  censoriousness  and  slander,  arc,  say  they,  *Hhe  reproachful 
reflections  upon  the  Society,  which  is  immediately  under  our  care ;  where 
are  observable  his  rashness  and  his  arrogance,"  &c.  They  conclude  by  say* 
ing, — **  We  would  earnestly,  and  with  all  due  respect,  recommend  it  to  the 
Rev.  pastors  of  these  churches  of  Christ,  to  advise  with  each  other  in  fhcir 
seferal  Associations,  and  consider  whether  it  be  not  high  time  to  make  a 
fcland  against  the  mischiefs,  which  we  have  hero  suggested  as  coming  upon 
the  churches."  Whitefield  made  a  reply  to  tliis  pamphlet,  which,  though  part- 
ly apologetic,  was  far  from  satinfying  the  government  of  the  College;  and 
accordingly.  Professor  Wigglcsworth  made  an  able  and  earnest  rejoinder,  to 
which  was  appended  a  letter  from  President  Ilolyoke,  in  which  he  animad- 
verts, with  no  little  severity,  upon  some  of  Whiteficld's  remarks  in  respect 
to  certain  alleged  incongruities  betweeu  the  **  Convention  Sermon"  and  the 
••Testimony." 

The  Dudleian  Lecture  in  Harvard  College  was  founded  by  a  legacy  from 
the  Hon.  Paul  Dudley,  who  died  in  January,  1751.  The  four  subjects 
which  the  will  specifies,  are  Natural  Religion,  llevcalcd  Religion,  the  Cor- 
ruptions of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  the  Validity  of  Presbyterian  ordina- 
tion. The  person  designated  by  the  will  to  deliver  the  first  lecture  was 
President  Holyoke.  lie  fulfilled  the  appointment,  but  refused  the  lecture 
for  publication. 

President  Holyoke  retained  his  faculties  of  both  body  and  mind  in  unusu- 
al vigour,  till  he  was  far  advanced  in  life.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  sum- 
mer of  1768,  he  was  attacked  by  a  violent  disease,  which  quickly  prostra- 
ted his  energies,  and  left  no  hopes  of  his  recovery.  He  was  able  to  walk 
about,  until  about  ten  days  before  his  death ;  but,  after  that,  was  entirely 
confined  to  his  bed.  He  manifested  great  peace  of  mind  in  the  prospect  of 
his  departure,  and  died  June  1,  17G9,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age,  and 
the  thirty-second  of  his  Presidentship.  At  his  funeral,  au  oration  in  Latin 
pronounced  by  Professor  Stephen  Sewall  ;*  and  on  the  succeeding  Sab- 


•StaraHSEWALLwasa  native  of  York,  Me.;  wai  graduated  at  Harvard  College  In  1761  j 
«M  iBftitotad  Profe«8or  of  Hebrew  and  other  Oriental  Ungaagee  in  1765;  continned  hi  the  Pro- 
tUi  1786;  and  died  Jaly  28,  lfc04,  aged  WTentj-ooe. 
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biih,  two  diiomirMi  in  referenoe  to  his  death  wtre  preached  by  the  Bev. 
Nathaniel  Appleton ;  all  of  which  were  published. 

Preddent  Holyoke  published  an  Election  Sermon,  1786 ;  a  Sermon  at 
the  ordination  of  J.  Diman,*  1787 ;  Convention  Sermon,  1741 ;  Answer 
to  Whitefield,  1744. 

President  Holjoke  was  married  to  a  descendant  of  John  Rogers,  the 
martyr  of  Smithfield,  who  survived  him.  He  was  the  father  of  eight  child- 
ren, the  second  of  whom,  and  the  eldest  son,  was  Edward  Augustus^  who 
was  bom  at  Harblehead  in  1728 ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1746;  became  an  eminent  physician,  and  died  at  Salem,  March  81,  1829, 
aged  one  hundred  years.  He  had  been  a  practising  physician  in  Salem 
eerenty  nine  years.  He  enjoyed,  during  his  long  life,  almost  uninterrupted 
health.  On  his  centennial  anniversary,  August  18,  1828,  about  fifty  medi- 
al gentlemen  of  Boston  and  Salem  gave  him  a  public  dinner,  when  he 
i^peared  among  them  in  great  vigour  and  cheerfulness,  smoked  his  ]»pe 
with  them  at  the  table,  and  gave  an  appropriate  toast.  He  was  remarkable 
fer  his  abstemious  habits,  his  cheerful  disposition,  and  hb  virtuous  life. 

I  once  had  a  somewhat  particular  conversation  in  respect  to  the  charaoter 
of  President  Holyoke,  with  the  Hon.  Paine  Wingate,  who  knew  him  well, 
having  graduated  under  him  in  1759.  He  stated  that  he  was  a  person  of  a 
ftne  commanding  presence,  and  united  great  dignity  with  great  urbanity  in 
hia  manners.  In  conversation,  as  well  as  in  public  discourse,  ho  spoke  with 
flneney  and  appropriateness,  and  yet  without  any  appearance  of  ostentation. 
Li  his  government  of  the  College  he  was  mild,  but  yet  firm  and  efficient. 
On  the  whole,  he  oonsidered  him  as  admirably  qualified  to  be  at  the  head  of 
a  College. 

Dr.  Appleton  in  one  of  the  sermons  preached  on  the  Sabbath  after  Pren- 
dent  Holyoke's  funeral,  says, — 

"  He  was  a  fkithfiil  man,  at  he  was  a  rotn  of  faith,  and  found  in  the  ftiith  of  the 
Goipel,  and  went  high  and  deep  in  the  doctrines  of  grace,  llis  thoughts  ran  Tery 
mncn  in  the  same  channel  with  the  blessed  Apostle:  ii.  Tim.  i.,  9, — '  Who  hath  saved  ui 
aad  called  us  with  a  holy  calling,  not  according  to  our  works,  but  according  to  his  own 
purpose  and  grace  which  was  given  us  in  Jesus  Christ  before  the  world  began ;'  fW>m 
which  words,  if  I  mistake  not,  he  gave  us  one,  if  not  more  discourses,  some  years 
ago.  But  whilst  he  maintained  the  frue  and  sovereign  grace  of  God  in  our  salvation, 
he  was  xealous  of  good  works;  and  no  man  more  set  against  an  intellectual  faith;  for 
knowing  that  ftiith  without  works  is  dead,  he  applied  himself  diligently  to  the  varions 
duties  of  Ghristianitv.  He  was  in  his  constitution  active,  and  from  principle  disposed 
to  do  good  works  of  various  kinds.  Idleness  and  sloth  was  an  abomination  to  him; 
io  that  he  took  care  to  fill  up  his  time  with  some  usefdl  service  or  other;  some  for  the 
health  of  his  body,  others  for  the  improvement  of  his  mind;  some  for  the  gratUying 
a  particidar  genius,  and  others  for  the  accommodating  his  fkmily  or  for  the  public 
good." 

•  JiJiBS  DixAV  WM  a  native  of  Bristol.  R.  I. ;  wu  gradaated  at  Harvard  College  in  lysO; 
«M  ordained  pastor  of  a  ohnrdh  In  Salem,  May  11, 1737 ;  and  died  Cot.  8, 1788,  aged  eigfaty-ena. 
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BENJAMIN  LORD,  D.  D  * 

171G— 1784. 

BvNJAMiN  Lord,  the  son  of  Bcnjamiii  and  Elizabeth  Lord,  was  born  at 
Sajbrook,  Conn.,  in  the  year  1G93.  His  father  died  in  1714,  at  the  age  of 
forty-seven,  leaving  seven  children,  of  whom  he  was  the  eldest.  He  was 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1714,  and  was  a  Tutor  in  that  institution  two 
jaara, — from  1715  to  1717.  During  the  period  of  his  tutorship,  he  studied 
theology,  and  was,  for  a  part  of  the  time,  a  licensed  preacher ;  for.  in  the 
early  part  of  1716,  he  was  preaching  as  a  candidate  at  Norwich.  In  June 
of  that  year,  the  town  appointed  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer,  to  seek  divine 
direotion  in  respect  to  giving  him  a  call ;  and  shortly  after  this,  he  was 
ioTited  by  a  unanimous  vote,  to  become  their  minister,  *'with  the  offer  of 
£100  per  annum  for  salary,  with  the  use  of  the  parsonage  lands,  and  wood 
snffioient  for  his  use  to  be  dropped  at  his  door,  provided  he  settle  himself 
without  charge  to  the  town."  He  accepted  the  call,  and  was  ordained 
NoTember  20,  1717.  Previous  to  this,  the  town  had  been  greatly  divided 
ID  reference  to  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Woodward  ;t  but  both  parties 
united  so  entirely  in  Mr.  Lord,  that  he  used  to  say  that  he  could  not  tell 
which  was  the  most  friendly  to  him.  At  the  time  of  his  ordination,  the 
ehiireh  formally  renounced  the  Say  brook  Platform. 

About  the  year  1720,  there  arose  a  fanatical  sect  in  the  county  of  New 
London,  called  Rogerenes,  from  John  Rogers  their  leader,  who  regarded  it  as 
their  peculiar  mission  to  destroy  priestcraft,  and  to  abolish  what  they  called 
the  idolatry  of  Sunday.  With  a  view  to  this,  they  travelled  about  the 
oountry  in  small  parties,  and  entered  various  places  of  public  worship,  in  a 
mde  and  boisterous  manner, — sometimes  engaging  in  different  kinds  of 
mannal  labour,  in  order  to  disturb  and  break  up  the  religious  services.  Some 
of  these  unwelcome  visits  were  paid  to  Mr.  Lord's  congregation ;  but  he 
always  met  them  with  as  much  gentleness  and  kindness  as  the  nature  of  the 
ease  would  admit.  On  one  occasion,  as  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  meeting 
house,  Rogers  himself  approached  him,  accosting  him,  after  his  usual  man- 
ner, in  a  tone  of  vulgar  abuse  ;  and,  as  he  entered  the  porch,  and  taking  off 
his  hat,  displayed  a  majestic  wig, — the  miserable  creature  who  followed  him, 
eried  out  in  a  loud  voice,  '*  Benjamin,  Benjamin,  dost  thou  think  that  they 
wear  white  wigs  in  Heaven?'*  Mr.  Lord  immediately  passed  along,  taking 
no  notice  of  the  insult. 

He  was  an  earnest  friend  of  revivals  of  religion,  and  had  the  satisfaction 
ni  witnessing  several  in  connection  with  his  own  labours.  The  first  of 
these  occurred  as  early  as  1721.  In  1735,  the  report  which  he  heard  of 
the  remarkable  state  of  things  in  the  church  at  Northampton,  under  the 
ministry  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  led  him  to  make  a  journey  thither,  that  he 
might  see  for  himself  what  was  passing  ;  and  he  was  deeply  impressed  with 

•CMlklm'  Hist,  of  Norwich.— AUen'f  Biog.  Diet. 

f  JoBV  Woodward  wm* native  of  Dedham,  Mom.;  was  gradaated  at  Harvard  Colleee  in 
ISSB:  WM  ordiUiicd  at  Norwich,  Deo.  6,  1699;  was  married  in  1703  to  Mrs.  Sarah  Roflweily  oa 
fvlildl  oooaakm  "hooteing  and  land*  '*  were  liberally  provided  for  biin  hy  the  toi^n ;  i«as  dinniah- 
•d  In  oooaequenoe  of  a  ooniroveny  in  htf  church  respecting  the  Saj brook  Platfonn,  Sept.  IS, 
ITlif  after  whidi,  be  eaaaed  to  preach  and  retired  to  a  farm  which  he  owned  in  East  UaTen, 

~Mn  ha  wptm  tha  rtit  of  Us  life,  and  died  in  1746. 
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a  eoiiTietion  of  ue  genninenasB  of  iho  work.  On  his  nturn,  a  similar  woik 
oommenced  among  his  own  people,  chiefly,  it  would  seem,  so  far  as  instra- 
mentality  was  coneemed,  from  hearing  the  report  of  his  visit  at  Northamp* 
ton.  In  1740, — the  most  memorable  period  of  religions  excitement  in  tbo 
history  of  New  England, — the  minds  of  his  people  were  again  wrought  upon 
in  a  very  unusual  degree.  He'  was  a  zealous  friend  of  the  revival  which 
prevailed  at  that  Ume,  while  yet,  in  common  with  a  large  part  of  the  clergy 
of  the  day,  he  condemned  the  irregularities  by  which  it  was  attended.  His 
ministry,  on  the  whole,  was  an  eminently  successful  one.  At  the  time  of 
his  settlement,  his  church  numbered  but  about  thirty  male  members,  and  u 
many  females.  Three  hundred  and  thirty  were  admitted  in  the  first  fifty 
yean  of  his  ministry. 

In  1744,  the  Saybrook  Platform,  which  the  church  had  renounced  at  Mr. 
Lord's  ordination,  was  again  formally  recognised  as  their  rule  of  discipline, 
-*-ihe  pastor  and  a  majority  of  the  members  voting  in  favour  of  it.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  there  was  a  secession  of  thirty  male  members,  including 
one  of  the  deacons,  who  immediately  formed  a  distinct  church,  known  by 
the  name  of  Separatists.  Other  churches  of  a  similar  description  were 
soon  formed  in  different  parts  of  the  Colony,  claiming  generally  a  higher 
d^ree  of  purity  than  their  neighbours;  but  they  gradually  disappear* 
ad»  till  they  were  all  at  length  merged  in  other  denominations.  Mr.  Lord 
always  treated  the  seceders  from  his  own  church  with  great  respect  and  kind- 
ness,— which  brought  back  a  considerable  number  of  them  to  his  ministfir 
tions. 

Mr.  Lord  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Corporation  of  Yale  College  in 
1740,  and  held  the  place  till  1772.  In  1774,  his  Alma  Mater  conferred 
upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

On  the  29th  of  November,  1767,  he  preached  his  Half-ocntury  sermon, 
fipm  II.  Peter  i.  12-15.  He  was  then  seventy-four  years  of  age,  and  in 
full  possession  of  his  bodily  and  mental  energies.  Eleven  years  afterwards, 
on  the  sixty-first  anniversary  of  his  ordination,  he  preached  another  sermon 
of  a  similar  character.  Both  of  theui  breathed  a  truly  patriarchal  spirit, 
and  abounded  in  excellent  counsels ;  and  both  were  published — the  latter 
bearing  the  title, — *'  The  aged  minister's  solemn  appeal  to  Gk)d,  and  serious 
address  to  his  people."  In  1781,  he  preached  a  sixty-fourth  anniversary 
sermon  ;  but  it  was  not  published.  From  this  time,  the  infirmities  of  age 
increased  rapidly  upon  him,  and,  in  his  eighty-seventh  year,  he  lost  his  eye 
sight.  He,  however,  still  retained,  in  a  good  degree,  his  intellectual  powers, 
and,  notwithstanding  his  blindness,  continued  to  write  his  sermons  after  a 
manner  ;  and,  from  hearing  them  slowly  and  repeatedly  read  to  him  by  a 
grand-daughter,  he  became  so  far  master  of  them,  that  he  could  deliver 
the  substance  of  them  without  much  embarrassment ;  and  some  of  these 
sermons  were  regarded  by  his  people  as  among  the  best  he  ever  preached. 

In  March,  1778,  he  received  as  a  colleague  in  the  ministry,  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Strong,  a  native  of  Coventry,  Conn.  He,  however,  occasionally 
preached  after  this,  and  usually  occupied  a  place  in  the  pulpit,  (being  helped 
up  the  pulpit  stairs,)  by  the  side  of  his  youthful  colleague.  The  last  time 
he  preached  was  about  six  weeks  before  his  death.  He  died  on  the  31st  of 
March,  1784,  at  the  age  of  ninety,  after  having  been  an  ordained  minister 
nearly  sixty-seven  years.  His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev. 
James  Cogswell  of  Windham,  from  I.  Cor.  iv.  1,  and  was  published. 
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Dr.  Lord  wm  first  married  to  Anna,  daughter  of  the  Ref.  Edward  Tay- 
lor of  Westfield,  Mass.,  and  grand-daaghter  of  his  predecessor,  Mr. 
Fitch.  She  died  January  5,  1748,  in  the  fifty-second  year  of  her  age.  He 
had  five  children  hy  this  marriage,  and  none  by  any  other.  Joseph  and 
£6e»€zer  were  both  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1753,  but  neither  of  them 
studied  a  profession.  His  second  wife  was  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Henry  Tis- 
dale  of  Newport,  R.  I.  She  died  at  New  York,  shortly  after  this  marriage. 
His  third  wife  was  Abigail  Hooker  of  Hartfurd,  who  died  October  4, 1792, 
aged  oigbty-five  years. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Lord's  publications: — A  Sermon  at  the 
ordination  of  Jabcz  Wight,*  17^6.  True  Christianity  explained  and 
exposed ;  wherein  arc  some  objections  respecting  conversion,  1727.  Two 
Sermons  on  the  necessity  of  regeneration,  1737.  A  Sermon  preached  at 
Boston,  entitled  '*  Believers  in  Christ  only  the  true  children  of  God,  and 
bom  of  Him  alone,'*  1742.  Humble  importunity  and  faith  victorious  over 
all  discouragements  :  A  Sermon  preached  at  Plainfield  soon  after  the  remark* 
able  deliverance  of  Mr:s.  Mercy  Wheeler,  &c.,  1743.  God  glorified  in  hb 
works  of  providence  and  grace :  a  remarkable  instance  of  it  in  the  various 
and  signal  deliverances  that  evidently  appear  to  be  wrought  for  Mercy  Wheeler, 
lately  restored  from  extreme  impotence  and  confinement^  1743.  A  Sermon  on 
the  death  of  his  wife,  1748.  Election  Sermon,  1751.  A  Sermon  on  the 
death  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Wille8,t  Norwich,  1758.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordi- 
nation of  Nathaniel  Whitaker,t  Norwich.  1761.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordina- 
tion of  Levi  Hart,  Preston,  1762.  A  Discourse  addressed  to  youth ;  being 
the  substance  of  severul  sermons,  1763.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of 
John  Huntington,^  at  Salem,  1763.  Two  Sermons  on  the  important  connec- 
tion of  time  with  eternity,  1767.  A  Half-century  Discourse,  1769.  A 
Sermon  on  the  parable  of  the  merchant  man,  1772.  A  Sermon  at  the  fune- 
ral of  the  Hon.  Hezckiah  Huntington,  New  London,  1773.  A  Sermon  on 
the  character  of  Martha,  1773.  A  Sermon  on  the  eleventh  anniversary 
alter  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  ministry,  1780. 

•  Jabbz  Wight  va<  born  in  Dcdham,  Mass.  in  1701 ;  wu  graduated  at  Hanraxd  College  ia 
1721 :  iras  pottled  as  minlBter  of  the  Fifth  society  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  in  the  year  1720  ;  and 
died  lo  1782. 

t  Hbvrt  Willes  was  gradnatod  at  Yale  College  in  1715;  was  ordained  first  pastor  of  Nor- 
wieh.  West  Farms,  (now  FraiiklinJ  Conn.,  Oct.  8,  1718;  was  dismissed  in  oonsequcnoe  of  a 
diviaion  in  the  churoli  in  respect  to  Cliurch  government  in  1740;  and  died  in  1758. 

X  Nathaniel  Whitakvr  was  gmdnatcd  at  Ilan^ard  College  in  1730;  was  settled  for  some 
time  in  Xcw  Jersey;  was  installefl  at  Norwich,  (Chelsea)  Conn.,  Feb.  25, 17C1 ;  was  dismissed 
in  1769,  and  on  tlio  28th  <if  Julv  of  the  sumo  year  was  installed  pastor  of  a  church  at  Salem, 
Mam.  ;  was  dismissed  again  Feb.  20,  1784,  and,  on  the  10th  of  September  following,  wai 
inttaUed  at  Norridgowock,  Me.  From  this  charge  also  ho  was  dismissed  in  1780.  Ilo  was  a 
Presbyterian,  and  seems  to  have  been  a  lover  of  controversy.  Ilo  pabli»hed  a  Sermon  at  Salem 
on  the  death  of  Whitefield,  1770;  Two  Sermons  on  the  Doctrine  of  Reconciliation,  1770 ;  Confuta- 
tion of  two  Tracts,  entitled  A  Vindication  of  the  government  of  the  New  England  churches, 
and  the  charches  qaarrel  csfmuscd  by  John  Wise,  1774;  Brief  History  of  the  settlement  of  the 
Third  eharch  in  Salem  in  17riU ;  and  also  of  the  usurpation  and  tyranny  of  an  ecclesiastical 
eouneil  in  1784,  1784;  An  antidote  against,  and  the  reward  of  Toryism:  two  Sermons,  tho  one 
at  the  oommencement  and  tho  other  at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war. 

§  JOHir  HuNTixOTOic  was  a  son  of  John  Huntington  of  Norwich,  Conn. ;  was  g^radnatod  at 
the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1750;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Third  church  in  Salem,  Mass., 
28,  1763;  and  died  of  consumption  in  his  thirtieth  year.  May  30,  1766.  He  wa«  mndi 
ftir  bis  talents  and  piety. 
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PBOM  THB  REV.  SAKUEL  NOTT,  D.  D. 

Fbavkliv,  Mftj  24, 1819. 

Mj  Dear  Sir  :  I  wish  I  felt  more  adequate  to  answer  your  inquiries  in  respect 
to  Dr.  Lord;  but  my  great  age,  and  the  consequent  imperfection  of  my  memory, 
nnder  it  difficult  for  me  to  perform  any  service  tliat  requires  the  use  of  my  pen 
or  carries  me  back  to  the  past.  I  may  add  that  a  part  of  the  little  that  I  eaa 
oommunicate,  I  have  upon  the  testimony  of  others. 

I  remember  Dr.  Lord  as  a  very  aged  man,  when  I  was  settled  in  the  ministry. 
I  nerer  heard  him  preach,  though  I  recollect  several  times  to  have  preached  in  his 
presence.  The  first  time  I  exchanged  with  Mr.  Strong,  who  was  his  colleague, 
after  my  settlement,  I  asked  him  if  it  would  be  safe  to  ask  Dr.  Lord  to  offer  tlie 
oondttding  prayer,  lie  said  he  thought  it  would  be  ;  and  I  accordingly  did  ;  and, 
tlKNigh  he  was  bowed  down  with  infirmities,  he  prayed  in  a  pertinent  and  edify- 
iqg  manner. 

In  his  person,  he  was  not  above  the  middle  size,  and  in  his  old  age  he  stooped 
oonsiderably.  Ilis  countenance  was  mild  and  pleasant,  and  his  manners  engag- 
iqg.  No  one  could  see  him  without  being  struck  with  his  remarkably  venerable 
appearance.  His  talents  were  highly  respectable,  as  were  also  his  acquirements  in 
the  various  branches  of  learning.  He  was  a  close  student  of  Divinity,  and  was 
not  only  a  firm  believer,  but  an  earnest  defender,  of  the  system  of  faith  which 
oor  Puritan  ancestors  brought  with  them  from  England.  He  was  what  was 
called  a  strong  Old  Divinity  man,  in  opposition  to  the  peculiar  views  of  Dr.  Hop- 
kins and  others  of  that  school.  He  had  an  uncommon  talent  at  comparing  Scrip- 
two  with  Scripture;  at  expounding  particular  texts  according  to  the  general 
analogy  of  the  sacred  canon.  His  sermons  were  rich  in  Gospel  truth,  and  were 
well  fitted  to  seize  hold  of  the  heart  and  conscience.  His  delivery  was  natural 
and  easy,  and  evinced  a  deep  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  truths  which  he  dis- 
pensed. His  prayers  were  remarkably  appropriate  and  simple,  and  seemed  like 
the  breathings  of  a  spirit  that  lived  in  Heaven  ;  though  they  were  sometimes  com- 
plained of  as  being  too  long.  In  his  pastoral  intercourse,  he  was  an  example  of 
dignity,  affability,  affection  and  fidelity.  He  was  universally  beloved  and 
respected. 

Though  part  of  the  above  is  stated  on  the  authority  of  others,  it  is  authority 
■0  unquestionable,  that  you  may  rely  on  the  whole  with  perfect  confidence. 
Your  friend  and  brother  in  the  bonds  of  the  ministry, 

SAMUEL  XOTT. 


vathanul  AFPLBTcnr.  soi 


NATHANIEL   APPLETON,  D.  D  * 

1717—1784. 

Nathaniel  Appleton  was  born  at  Ipswich,  December  9,  1693.  HIb 
fiftiher  was  the  Hon.  John  Applcton,  one  of  the  Ring's  Council,  and,  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  a  Judge  of  Probate  in  the  county  of  Essex ;  a  man 
of  raeh  sound  jud^ent  and  incorruptible  integrity,  that  it  has  been  stated 
that  daring  his  whole  judicial  career,  there  was  never  an  appeal  from  his 
judgment.  His  mother  was  Elizabeth,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Key. 
John  Rogers,  President  of  Harvard  College.  He  was  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College,  when  he  was  a  little  less  than  nineteen,  in  the  year  1712. 
After  his  graduation,  his  uncle, — a  wealthy  merchant  in  Boston,  offered  to 
rtet  bim  up  in  trade ;  but,  having  previously  formed  a  purpose  to  enter  the 
luiniatiy,  he  declined  the  proposal.  Not  long  after  he  commenced  preach- 
ing, the  church  in  Cambridge  was  vacated  by  the  death  of  the  Kev.  William 
Hraitle ;  and,  after  preaching  there  a  short  time,  he  received  an  invitation 
to  hieeome  the  pastor.  He  accepted  it  and  was  ordained  on  the  9th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1717.  Dr.  Increase  Mather  preached  the  Sermon  and  gave  the  Charge ; 
and  Dr.  Cotton  Mather  gave  the  Right  Hand  of  Fellowship. 

The  same  year  that  he  was  ordained,  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  Harvard 
Collie,  which  office  he  held,  performing  its  duties  with  great  punctuality 
and  ability,  till  1779, — a  period  of  sixty-one  years.  In  1771,  he  received 
from  his  Alma  Mater,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity, — an  honour  which 
had  been  previously  conferred  by  that  College  upon  only  one  individual, — 
namely,  Increase  Mather,  about  eighty  years  before. 

Dr.  Appleton^s  usefulness,  during  a  few  of  the  last  years  of  his  life,  was 
somewhat  diminished  through  the  infirmities  of  age,  but  did  not  entirely 
cease  until  death  terminated  it.  He  received  the  Rev.  Timothy  Hilliard  as 
his  colleague,  in  1783.  He  died  February  9,  1784,  in  the  ninety-first  year 
of  bis  age,  and  the  sixty-seventh  of  his  ministry. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  publications : — A  Sermon  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  President  Leverett,  1724.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Hon. 
Francis  Fozcroft,  1727.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Josiah  Cotton,! 
1728.  A  Treatise  on  the  wisdom  of  God  in  the  redemption  of  man,  1728. 
Artillery  Election  Sermon,  1733.  A  Sermon  preached  at  Decrfield,  at  the 
ordination  of  John  Sergeant  as  missionary  to  the  Indians,  1735.  A  Ser- 
mon preached  at  Salem  at  the  ordination  of  John  Sparhawk,t  1736.  A 
Sermon  on  the  death  of  President  Wadsworth,  1737.  A  Sermon  preached 
at  Newtown  on  evangelical  and  saving  repentance,  1741.     Two  Discourses 

*  Holmes'  Hbt.  of  Cambridge. — Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  VII.  and  X. — American  Herald,  Feb. 
23,  1784.— Independent  Chronicle,  March  4,  1784.— Allen's  Biog.  Diet.— Neweirs  Hist.  Dise. 
— Memoriskl  of  Samuel  Appleton  and  his  descendants. — MS.  from  William  Newell,  D.  D. 

t  JosiiH  CoTTOH  was  a  son  of  the  Rer.  Roland  Cotton  of  Sandwich,  and  great  grandson  of 
the  Rat.  John  Cotton  of  Boston;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1722;  was  ordained  »t 
Providenoe,  R.  I.,  Oct.  23,  172R;  was  dismissed;  was  installed  at  wobnm,  July  15, 1747;  was 
Jifiwi^aBii  a  seoond  time;  was  installed  at  Sardown,  Not.  28,  1769;  and  died  May  27,  1780, 
•fed  nrmity-eighi. 

t  JoHH  Sparhiwk  was  a  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Sparhawk,  who  was  graduated  at  Harraid 
CoUm  in  1089;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  cbaroh  in  Bristol,  R.  I.,  June  12,  1595;  and  diad 
April  SOy  1718,  aged  forty-six.  The  son  was  bom  at  Bristol:  was  graduated  at  Harvard  Cd- 
Itgt  fB  1731 ;  was  ordained  at  Salem,  Dec.  8,  1780,  and  died  April  30, 1755,  in  the  forty -i 
«f  Usage. 


( 
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«Btiiled  *'  God  and  not  ministen  to  have  the  glory  of  all  sncoess  giTon  tc 
the  preached  Gk>8pel,"  1741.  A  Sermon  at  the  General  Election,  1742. 
A  Sermon  before  the  Maaaachosetta  Gonyention,  1743.  Discourses  on  Ro- 
mans, Yiii.  14,  1743.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Matthew  Bridge,* 
1746.  Two  Fast  Dlscoorses  on  acoonnt  of  the  destruction  of  the  Court 
House  by  fire,  1748.  A  Sermon  on  the  diflferenoe  between  a  legal  and 
erangelicAl  ri^teousness,  1749.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Oliver 
Peabody,  Jr.  at  Kozbury,  1750.  Two  Discourses  at  Lexington  on  the  death 
of  the  Rev.  John  Hancock,  1752.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Stephen 
Badgort  as  missionary  to  the  Indians  at  Natick,  1758.  A  Sermon  occasion- 
ed by  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Spencer  Phipps,  1757.  Dudleian  Lecture, 
1768.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Henry  Flynt,  1760.  A  Thanksgiving 
Sermon  for  the  conquest  of  Canada,  1760.  A  Sermon  at  the  Boston  Lec- 
ture entitled  "  Some  unregenerate  persons  not  &r  from  the  Kingdom  of 
God,"  1763.  A  Discourse  on  the  death  of  Edward  Wigglesworth,  D.  D.,  1766. 
A  Discourse  against  profime  swearing,  1765.  A  Thanksgiving  Sermon  on  the 
npeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  1766.  A  Sermon  on  the.  death  of  President 
Holyoke,  1769.    Two  Fast  Sermons,  1770. 

President  Wadsworth  of  Harvard  Collie,  speaking  of  Mr.  Appleton,  in 
a  PrefiMO  to  his  Treatise  on  **  the  wisdom  of  God  in  the  redemption  of 
man,"  while  Mr.  A.  was  yet  in  the  early  part  of  his  ministry,  says, — 

"  I  have  often  tbongfat  it  a  groat  fltyonr  not  only  to  the  church  and  town  of  Cam- 
Mdge,  bat  also  to  the  College,  and  therein  to  the  whole  Province,  that  he  is  fixed  in 
that  public  post  and  station  assigned  by  ProTidonce  to  him." 

J^unes  Winthrop,  Bsq.,  who  knew  Dr.  Appleton  well,  says  of  him, — 

.  "  He  was  possessed  of  the  learning  of  his  time.  The  Scriptures  he  read  in  the  orig- 
inals. His  exposition,  preached  in  coarse  on  the  Sabbath,  comprehcDded  the  whole 
Kew  Testament,  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  and  I  believe  Daniel  and  some  of  the  minor 
prophets  It  was  chiefly  designed  to  promote  practical  piety;  but,  on  the  prophetical 
parts,  he  discovered  a  continued  attention,  extent  of  reading  and  deptti  of  research, 
which  come  to  the  share  of  but  very  few.  Ho  not  onlv  gave  the  Protestant  construc- 
tion, but  that  of  the  Romish  expositors,  in  order  to  point  out  the  defects  of  the  latter.'* 

Dr.  Channcy,  in  a  letter  to  President  Stiles,  written  while  Dr.  Appleton 
was  yet  living,  says, — 

''  I  have  been  intimate  with  Mr.  Appleton,  who  is  an  upright,  faithful,  and  excellent 
preacher,  though  much  wanting  in  correctness,  and  a  man  of  very  considerable  pow- 
ers; and  has  been  of  great  service  to  the  College  by  his  wise  endeavours  to  promote 
its  good.     Ho  deserves  lo  be  rcrucrabcrcd  with  honour." 

Dr.  Holmes,  who  was  for  many  years  pastor  of  the  same  church  with  Dr. 
Appleton,  has  left  the  following  testimony  concerning  him  in  his  History 
of  Cambridge: — 

*'  Dr.  Appleton,  if  venerable  for  age,  was  more  venerable  for  his  piety.  His  religion . 
like  his  whole  character,  was  patriarchal.    Bom  in  the  last  (17th)  century,  and  liv- 

*  Matthbw  Bridgk  wm  a  native  of  Lexington ;  was  gradnatod  at  Harvard  College  in  1T41 ; 
WM  ordained  at  Framingham  Feb.  19,  174S;  and  died  Sept.  2,1775,  aged  fiay-five.  He  pab- 
""    '  aaermon  at  the  oraination  of  Eliab  Stone,  1761 


t  Stbphbh  BADOKBwai  bom  in  Charlestown  of  hnmble  parentage,  in  1725,  and  was  gradoal- 
•d  at  Harvaid  College  in  1747,    He  spent  his  life  as  a  missionaiy  among  the  Indians  at  Natiek, 

"T,  1763, 1 


he  was  ordained,  March  27,  1763,  and  died  Augast  28,  1808,  aged  seventy-eight  yi 
He  Is  the  aathor  of  two  Disooanea  on  Dmnkenneas,  1774 ;  a  Letter  from  a  psf  tor  against  the 
4SBaod  of  a  eonftsBion  of  particular  sins  in  order  to  Charoh  fellowship;  and  Hiitorieal  aad 
sharaeteristio  traits  of  the  American  Indians  in  general,  and  those  of  Natio  in  partionlar,  pub- 
lished In  the  fifth  volnme  of  the  Maaiaohnsetts  Historical  Collections.  The  last  mentioned 
ioeoment  Is  of  great  interest  as  illostrating  some  of  the  peonliar  traits  of  Indian  character.  It 
states  that  a  good  Christian  Indian,  a  deaoon  of  his  ohnreh,  being  asked  how  it  was  to  be  ae- 
eoonted  ibr  tliat  Indian  yonth  virtnonsly  edoeated  in  Bnglish  fiuniues  so  often  snbseqnently  MI 
fate  bad  baUt^,  fspikd,  in  his  own  imparftet  BngPsh,  <<Tndks  wUl  be  tnoks*  for  aU  ole  hm 
kt  halshui*'* 
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ing  tm  near  the  dote  of  thin,  (18th)  he  brought  down  with  him  tlio  hMi%  of  otlKT 
timet.  In  hit  dress,  in  his  manuurs,  in  his  conversation,  in  his  minisiry,  ho  iniiy  Ix* 
classed  with  the  Puritan  miiiisters,  of  revered  mumor}',  who  ti rat  came  lo  ^ew  hitg- 
land.  Ills  natural  temper  was  cheerl'iilj  but  liis  liabitual  deportment  was  grave. 
Karly  consecrated  to  God,  and  liaving  a  fixed  predilection  for  the  ministry,  ho  was 
happily  formed,  by  a  union  of  good  sense  with  deep  seriousness,  of  enliglitened  zeal 
with  consummate  prudence,  for  the  pastoral  ollice. 

**  lie  preached  the  Gos{>el  with  great  plainness  of  speech,  and  with  primitive  sim- 
plicity. Less  cuucerned  to  please  than  tu  instruct  and  edity,he  studiously  acconimo- 
itatcd  his  discourses  to  the  meanest  capacity.  Tu  this  end  he  frequently  borrowed 
niiuflitudes  from  familiar,  sometimes  from  vulgar,  objects;  but  his  application  of  them 
WAS  8o  {Hrrtinent,  and  his  utterance  and  his  air  was  so  solemn,  as  to  suppress  levity 
and  silence  criticism.  •  •  •  •  He  carefnlly  availed  himself  of  special  occurren- 
ces, whether  prosperons  or  adverse,  whether  affecting  individuals,  families,  his  own- 
Miclety,  or  the  community  at  large,  to  obtain  a  serious  attention  to  the  truths  and 
duties  «>f  religion ;  and  his  discourses  on  such  occasions  were  peculiarly  solemn  and 
Impressive.  Vigilantly  attentive  to  the  state  of  religion  in  his  pastoral  charge,  he 
marked  prevailing  errors  and  sins,  and  pointed  his  aduKmitions  and  cautions 
against  them,  both  in  public  and  )>rivate,  with  conscientious,  yet  discreet  lidolity. 
The  discipline  of  the  church  he  maintained  with  parental  tenderness  and  pastoral 
authority.  The  committee  for  inHi»ecting  the  manners  of  professing  Christians  appoint- 
ed originally  by  Ids  desire,  and  |>er{>etuatod  for  many  years  by  his  influence,  evinces 
his  care  of  the  honour  and  interests  of  the  church  of  which  he  was  the  constituted 
ovenuMir.  So  great  was  the  ascendancy  which  he  gained  over  his  people,  by  his  dis- 
cretion and  moderation,  by  his  condescM;nsion  and  benevolence,  by  his  fidelity  and 
piety,  tliat  while  he  lived,  they  regarded  his  counsels  as  oracular;  and  since  his  death, 
tliey  tnention  not  his  name,  but  with  profound  regard  and  veneration. 

"'Uis  praise,  not  confined  to  his  own  society,  is  in  all  the  churciicsof  New  England. 
lu  controversial  and  diflicult  castas,  he  was  often  a]>plied  to  for  advice  at  ecclesiastical 
councils.  Impartial,  yet  pacific, — firm,  yet  conciliatory. — he  was  specially  qualitlod 
for  a  rounsellor;  and  in  that  character  he  materially  contributed  to  the  unity,  the 
peace  and  order  of  the  churches.  With  the  wisdom  of  the  8(>ri>ent  he  happily  united 
the  innocence  of  the  dove.  In  his  religious  principles,  he  wa^,  like  all  IiIn  predecessors 
in  tlic  ministry,  a  Calvinist.  Towards  persons,  however,  who  were  of  diilerent  prin- 
ciples, he  was  candid  and  catholic.  Uh'thtKloxy  an<l  Charity'  were  his  motto,*  and  he 
happily  exemplified  the  union  of  both  in  his  ministry  and  his  life." 

Dr.  Applcton  was  married,  about  the  year  1720,  to  Margaret,  daughter 
of  the  Kcv.  Henry  Gibbs  of  Watcrtown.  It  is  a  current  tradition  in  the 
fiunily  that,  while  he  was  wooing  the  lady,  he  happened  to  call  one  day  soon 
after  a  rival  suitor  had  made  his  way  to  her  father's  house,  leaving  his  horae 
fiistencd  near  the  gate.  The  Cambridge  minister,  on  his  arrival,  tied  his 
own  steed  to  the  fence,  and  coolly  unloosed  the  other,  and  with  a  smart 
Ktrokc  of  his  whip  sent  him  off  down  the  street.  He  then  went  into  the 
house  and  told  his  rival  that  he  had  just  seen  a  horse  running  away  at  full 
Rpecil,  and  asked  if  it  was  his.  Whereupon  the  owner  rushed  out  after  his 
fitniy  beast,  leaving  Dr.  A.  in  po.'j.scssion  of  the  field.  He  made  the  most 
of  his  opportunity,  olfcred  himself,  and  was  accepted.  Mrs.  Applcton  was 
bom  in  1700,  and  died  in  1771.  They  had  twelve  children;  one  of  whom, 
Nafhanicl,  was  born  October  10,  1731 ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
in  1749 ;  and  was  a  merchant  in  Boston,  and  a  zealous  patriot  during  the 
Revolutionary  struggle.  From  an  early  period  of  the  Ilcvolution  until  his 
death,  he  held  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  loans.  He  corresponded  with 
roost  of  the  eminent  men  of  his  day,  and  distinguished  himself  in  writing 
against  the  slave  trade  from  1766  to  1773.  His  first  wife  was  Mary  Walk- 
er; his  second  Rachael  Henderson.  He  died  in  1798.  Dr.  Applcton  had 
tiro  daughters  married  to  clergymen, — Mehitabel  to  the  Rev.  Samuel  Haven 

*  His  portrait,  taken  by  Copley,  and  said  to  be  an  excellent  likeness,  represents  him  holding 
a  voloBM  of  Dr.  Watts>  entitled  '*  Orthodoxy  and  Charity."  It  was  rescued  from  the  fire  in 
Psrton  in  179^  in  which  Dr.  Appleton^s  manuscripts,  then  in  the  hands  of  his  son,  Nathaniel 
ApplttODy  Esq*,  were  oonfomod." 
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of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.;  and  Margaret  to  the  Bev.  Joshua  Prentioo*  of 
HoUiston.  Another  daughter  was  married  to  Dr.  Isaac  Rand,  a  respeela- 
ble  physician  of  Cambridge. 


-•♦- 


THOMAS  PRINCE,  t 

1717—1758. 

Thomas  Prince  was  the  fourth  son  of  Samuel  Prince  of  Sandwich,  who 
was  the  son  of  Elder  John  Prince  of  Hull,— who  came  to  this  country  in 
1633,  and  settled  first  at  Watertown.  He  was  bom  at  Sandwich,  May  15, 
1687,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1707.  He  remained  some 
time  at  the  College  after  his  graduation,  as  a  student  of  Theology ;  and 
then  embarked  for  Europe,  and  spent  several  years  travelling  in  different 
countries.  These  travels  were  of  great  use  to  him,  in  enlarging  his  views 
of  men  and  things,  and  in  securing  to  him  many  valuable  acquaintances, 
and  much  useful  information,  which  he  was  enabled  to  turn  to  important 
aocount  in  after  life :  and  yet  he  seems  subsequently  to  have  had  some 
scruples  in  regard  to  the  propriety  of  his  making  so  extensive  a  tour ;  for 
he  says  that  **  when  he  made  reflections  on  this  part  of  his  life,  he  never 
oould  see  with  satisfaction  the  reasonableness  and  consistency  of  it." 

During  his  residence  in  England,  he  was,  for  several  years,  engaged  as  a 
preacher  at  Combs  in  Suffolk,  and  some  other  places,  and  was  earnestly 
requested  to  accept  a  pastoral  charge ;  but  he  declined  on  the  ground  of  a 
preference  for  his  native  country.  He  arrived  in  Boston,  July  20, 1717,  after 
an  absence  of  about  seven  years.  It  had  been  his  intention  to  embark  from 
England  somewhat  earlier  than  he  did,  in  company  with  an  intimate  friend, 
who  actually  sailed  a  short  time  before  him ;  but  the  delay  to  which  he  was 
subjected  was  the  means  of  saving  his  life, — as  the  ship  in  which  he  was  to 
sail  was  lost,  and  his  friend  lost  in  it,  in  one  of  the  most  terrible  storms  on 
record.  On  his  arrival  at  Boston,  he  was  received  with  every  demonstra- 
tion of  respect  and  kindness,  and  several  churches  fixed  an  eye  upon  him  in 
the  hope  of  securing  his  permanent  services.  He  preached  first  for  his 
classmate  and  intimate  friend,  Mr.  Scwall,  in  the  Old  South  church,  on  the 
25th  of  August,  1717.  Soon  after  this,  he  was  requested  to  supply  the 
pulpit  half  the  time  for  two  months ;  and,  after  he  had  complied  with  this 
request,  the  church,  being  fully  satisfied  with  his  services,  proceeded  to  give 
him  a  call.  He  accepted  the  call,  and  was  ordained  as  Mr.  Sewall's  col- 
league, October  1,  1718.  The  sermon  on  the  occasion  was  preached  by 
himself,  from  Hebrews  xiii.  17. 

To  the  great  Whitefieldian  revival  Mr.  Prince  lent  his  decided  counte- 
nance, and  showed  himself  an  earnest  and  vigorous  auxiliary.  He  had  the 
utmost  confidence  in  the  great  itinerant,  and  regarded  him  as  the  chief 
instrument  of  giving  a  new  and  more  spiritual  direction  to  the  public  mind. 

*JosHUA  Pbbktick  w»s  boru  at  Cambrid^  April  9,  1719;  wai  gradnated  at  Hairanl  Goncft 
in  1738;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  HoUiston,  May  18,  1743;  and  died  April  14, 
1788,  aged  seventy. 

t  Sewall^s  Fan.  Seim.— Wimer's  Hist.  Disc. 
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He  his  left  his  fiftvourablo  testimony  to  the  character  and  labours  of  White- 
field  in  various  forms,  and  is  particular  to  state  that  the  fruits  of  the  revival, 
10  far  as  they  came  under  his  observation,  were  such  as  to  stamp  the  work 
with  a  character  of  undoubted  genuineness. 

In  the  course  of  his  foreign  travels,  Mr.  Prince  heard  much  complaint  of 
the  want  of  a  regular  history  of  this  country ;  and  he  half  formed  the  pur- 
poAe,  at  that  time, — provided  his  circumstances  should  subscijucntly  prove 
favourable  to  it,  to  attempt  something  of  the  kind  himself:  but,  after  his 
settlement  at  Boston,  the  numerous  and  arduous  duties  incident  to  his  pas- 
toral charge  seemed  to  forbid  any  such  attempt.  However,  in  17*28,  the 
matter  being  urged  upon  him  by  those  who  were  most  competent  to  judge  of 
his  qualifications  for  such  an  undertaking,  he  was  induced  to  set  himself  to 
the  work  ;  and,  though  he  did  not  complete  his  original  design,  he  performed 
a  service  for  which  all  subsequent  historians  of  New  England  have  had 
oocauon  to  thank  him.  It  seems  that  when  the  first  volume  of  his  "  Chro- 
nological History  of  New  England  "  was  published,  it  was  received  with 
much  less  favour  than  its  author  had  a  right  to  expect, — which  probably 
disconraged  him  from  prosecuting  the  work  to  the  length  he  had  intended. 
He  did,  however,  publish  several  additional  numbers,  which  contain  much 
important  information,  and  bring  the  work  down  to  the  year  1683.  Con- 
eeming  this  book  the  Rev.  Elisha  Callender  of  llhode  Island,  who  was  a 
most  competent  judge  of  its  merits,  writes  to  a  friend  thus : — 

"It  gives  me  great  concern  that  Mr.  Prince's  Chronology  liaa  bei'n  so  il]  roccivcd. 
I  look  on  it  as  an  honour  to  tho  country,  as  well  as  to  the  author,  and  doubt  not  bat 
posterity  will  do  him  justice.  •  •  •  •  •  I  wish,  for  liis  sake,  ho  had  taken  less 
peini  to  servo  an  ungrateful  and  injudicious  age,  lest  it  should  discourHgo  his  going 
on  with  his  design.  I  hope  it  will  not,  and  hope  you  will  eucourugi*  him ;  for,  sooner 
or  later,  the  country  will  see  the  advantage  of  his  work  and  their  <»bIigation  to  hiin." 

As  early  as  1703,  while  Mr.  Prince  was  a  member  of  College,  he  com- 
menced a  collection  of  books  and  public  and  private  papers  in  connection 
with  the  civil  and  religious  history  of  New  England,  which  was  constantly 
growing  upon  his  hands  for  more  than  fifty  years.  He  also  collected  a  large 
elaasical,  theological  and  general  library.  All  these  treasures  he  bequeath- 
ed to  the  church  and  congregation  of  which  he  was  pastor.  For  many  years 
they  were  left  in  an  exposed  state,  in  a  room  under  the  belfry  of  the 
Old  South  church ;  and  not  a  few  of  them  were  actually  destroyed ;  but,  in 
1814,  at  the  instance  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  they  were 
examined,  and  the  books  and  papers,  specially  adapted  to  the  purposes  of 
that  Society,  were  allowed  to  be  deposited  in  its  room ;  while  the  remaining 
and  greater  part  were  arranged  and  rendered  accessible  in  the  house  of  the 
■pastor. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  Mr.  Prince  prepared  "  a  Bevisal  of  the  New 
England  Version  of  the  Psalms," — a  work  which  bears  none  of  the  marks 
of  poetical  genius,  though  it  indicates  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the 
Oriental  languages.  It  was  undertaken  by  request  of  a  committee  of  his 
own  society ;  and,  in  October,  1758,  was  accepted  by  the  church  and  con- 
gn^gation  to  be  used  thenceforth  in  public  worship. 

In  the  year  1746,  a  French  fleet,  consisting  of  forty  ships  of  war  under 
the  Duke  D'Anville,  sailed  from  Chebucto  in  Nova  Scotia,  with  a  view  to 
the  destruction  of  New  England.  Meanwhile  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer 
appointed  to  be  observed  in  all  the  churches,  if  by  any  means  a  gra- 
Providenee  might  interpose  to  avert  the  threatening  ruin.     While  Mr. 
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Pnnoe  was  officiating  on  this  occasion  in  his  own  chorch,  and  was  in  the 
midst  of  a  fervent  prayer  for  the  Divine  interposition,  though  the  dav  up  to 
that  time  had  been  perfectly  calm,  there  arose  a  sudden  gust  of  wind,  so 
violent,  as  to  occasion  a  loud  clattering  of  the  windows.  He  instantly 
paused  in  his  prayer,  looked  round  upon  his  congregation  with  a  counte- 
nance illumined  with  hope,  and  then  proceeded  to  ask  of  God  that  that  wind 
might  frustrate  the  object  of  our  enemies,  and  be  the  means  of  saving  our 
country.  A  tempest  ensued,  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  French  fleet 
was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia ;  the  principal  General  and  the 
second  in  command  committed  suicide ;  many  died  of  disease ;  thousands 
perished  in  the  ocean ;  and  the  enterprise  was  finally  abandoned. 

Mr.  Prince  continued  to  labour  with  undiminished  assiduity,  until  the 
autumn  of  1757,  when  his  health  began  visibly  to  decline.  As  the  time  of 
his  departure  drew  near,  he  evinced  a  spirit  of  becoming  submission  to  the 
will  of  God,  saying,  '*  It  is  just  as  it  should  be  ;*'  and  in  the  midst  of  severe 
saffering,  he  expressed  his  entire  dependance  on  God  through  Jesus  Christ, 
and  added  that  he  was  weary  of  this  world,  and  that  it  was  his  chief  oon- 
oem  that  his  evidences  for  Heaven  might  be  more  full  and  clear.  One  of 
his  last  petitions  was,  that  an  open  and  abundant  entrance  might  be  minis-, 
tered  to  him  into  God's  Heavenly  Kingdom.  When  he  could  no  longer 
speak,  he  was  asked  whether  he  could  commit  his  soul  into  the  hands  of 
Ohrist,  and  so  resign  himself  to  the  will  of  God;  and  he  gave  an  affirma- 
tive answer  by  lifting  his  feeble  hand.  He  died  on  the  Lord's  day,  a  little 
after  sunset,  October  22,  1758,  aged  seventy-two.  His  funeral  sermon  was 
preached  by  Dr.  Sewall,  on  the  next  Sabbath,  from  Romans  iv.  8; — the 
same  day  on  which,  agreeably  to  a  previous  vote  of  his  church,  his  '^  Revisal 
of  the  Psalms  "  began  to  be  used  in  the  public  worship  of  the  congregation. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  Dr.  Sewall's  funeral  discourse : — 


(( 


Ho  was  an  able  minister  of  the  New  Testament;  a  scribe  instructed  to  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven;  who  could  bring  forth  out  of  his  treasure  things  new  and  old.  The 
great  truths  and  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  were  the  chosen  subjects  of  liis  preaching; 
and  he  spake  as  the  oracles  of  God, — as  one  that  inwardly  felt  the  Divine  excellency 
and  importance  of  the  word  of  God  which  he  preached  to  others.  I  trust  there  are  a 
number  of  you  who  will  be  found  the  seals  of  his  ministry,  his  crown  and  joy  in  the 
day  of  Christ's  appearing.  You  are  also  witnesses  with  what  enlargement  and  fervour 
of  devotion,  he  many  times  led  us  up  to  God  in  prayer. 

**  He  was  also  earnestly  concerned  that  a  holy  discipline  might  be  maintained  in  the 
chuFch,  and  that  due  testimony  might  be  borne  against  open  and  scandalous  sins. 

"  I  might  here  also  add  that  he  was  an  hearty  friend  to  the  constitution  of  these 
churches;  as  exhibited  in  the  results  of  their  Synods,  and  a  sincere  mourner  for  tho 
degeneracies  found  among  us  both  in  doctrine  and  practice. 

"  His  private  conversation  was  entertaining  and  instructive.  As  a  tender  and  faith- 
Ail  pastor,  he  was  steady  to  warn  them  that  are  unruly,  to  comfort  the  feeble  minded, 
and  resolve  the  doubting  believer. 

"  And  if  you  view  him  as  a  scholar,  he  shone  with  a  distinguished  lustre.  He  had 
an  uncommon  genius  for  letters;  and  by  hard  study  and  diligent  labour, had  acquired 
a  general  acquaintance  with  the  several  parts  of  useful  and  polite  literature ;  in  tho 
knowledge  of  the  learned  languages,  logic,  natural  philosophy,  the  matliematics,  his- 
tory, &c.  And  being  of  a  curious  and  inquisitive  mind,  I  suppose  he  had  but  few 
equals  among  us  in  Chronology;  of  which  his  ''Chronological  llistory  of  New  Eng- 
land'^  is  an  evident  proof:  and  if  he  had  put  his  finishing  hand  to  that  elaborate 
work,  it  might  have  been  found  one  of  the  most  full  and  perfect  histories  of  New  Eng- 
land." 

Dr.  Chauncy  writes  thus  concerning  him : — 

"  I  do  not  know  of  any  one  that  had  more  learning  among  us,  excepting  Dr.  Cotton 
Mather;  and  it  was  extensive,  as  was  also  his  genius.  He  pos.sessed  all  the  intellect- 
ual powers  in  a  degree  far  beyond  what  is  common.  He  may  be  justly  characterized 
at  one  of  our  great  men ;  though  he  would  have  been  much  greater,  had  he  not  been 
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apt  to  gire  too  much  credit,  especially  to  surprising  stories.  lie  could  easily  be 
imposed  on  this  way.  Another  imperfection  that  was  hurtflil  to  him  was  a  strange 
dltnwtitlon  to  regard  more,  in  multitudes  of  instances,  the  circumstances  of  things, 
mad  sometimes  minute  and  trifling  ones,  than  the  things  themselves.  I  could,  Arom 
my  own  acquaintance  with  him.  give  many  instances  of  this.  But  these  weaknesses 
notwithstanding,  he  deserves  to  be  remembered  with  honour." 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Prince's  publicatious : — An  Account  of  the 
first  appearance  of  the  Aurora  Borcaliii.  A  Thanksgiving  Sermon,  1717. 
A  Sermon  at  his  own  ordination,  1718.  Morning  health  no  security  against 
the  sudden  arrest  of  death  before  night:  A  Sermon,  1727.  A  Sermon  on  the 
death  of  George  I.  and  the  accession  of  George  II,  1727.  A  Sermon  on  the 
death  of  Daniel  Oliver,  Jr.,  1727.  Two  Sermons  occasioned  by  the  earthquake, 
1727.  A  Sermon  on  the  arrival  of  the  Governor,  1728.  A  Sermon  on  the 
death  of  Cotton  Mather,  1728.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
Samuel  Prince,  1728.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Samuel  Sewall, 
1780.  A  Sermon  at  the  General  Election,  1730.  A  Sermon  to  the  New 
North  church,  Boston,  1732.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Daniel 
Oliver,  1732.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Oliver,  1735.  A 
Sennon  on  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Mary  (wife  of  Governor)  Belcher,  1736. 
A  Chronological  History  of  New  England  in  the  form  of  Annals,  1736. 
Do.,  Vol.  II.,  Nos.  1,  2  and  3,  1755.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Nathan- 
iel Williams,*  1738.     A   Sermon  on   the  death  of  Mrs.   Deborah  Prince, 

1744.  A  Thanksgiving   Sermon  occasioned   by  the  taking  of  Louisburg, 

1745.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Thomas  Gushing,  1740.  Extract  of  a 
Sennon  occasioned  by  the  surprising  appearance  of  Divine  Providence  for 
North  America,  &c.,  1740.  A  Sermon  on  the  victory  of  Cullodeu,  1746. 
A  Thanksgiving  Sermon,  1740.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Martha, 
wife  of  the  Hon.  Anthony  Stoddard,  1748.  A  Thanksgiving  Sermon  for 
reviving  rains  after  the  distressing  drought,  1749.  Account  of  the  English 
ministers  on  Martha's  Vineyard,  1749.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  1751.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Hannah  Fayer- 
weather,  1755.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Anna,  wife  of  Richard 
Cary,  1755.  Earthquakes  the  works  of  God  and  tokens  of  his  just 
displeasure:  A  Sermon,  1755.  An  improvement  of  the  doctrine  of 
earthquakes,  containing  an  historical  summary  of  the  most  remarkable  earth- 
quakes of  New  England,  1755.  The  case  of  Haman  considered:  A  Sermon 
on  the  death  of  Edward  Bromiicld,  1750.  Character  of  Caleb :  A  Sermon 
on  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Josiah  Willard,  1750.  The  New  England  Psalm 
Book  revised  and  improved,  1758.  Six  Sermons,  published  from  his  MSS. 
bj  Dr.  Erskine  of  Edinburgh,  1785. 

*  NATH^iriKL  Williams  was  bom  «t  Boston,  Aarast  25,  1675;  was  graduated  «t  H«ryanl 
Collage  in  1093 ;  wosordahicd  an  evangelist;  practued  medidne;  was  preceptor  of  a  gram- 
Bohools  and  died  June  10, 1738,  aged  fifty-three. 


SOS  TRINITABLIlH  ookgreoational. 

THOMAS  FOXCROFT  * 

1717—1769. 

Thomas  Foxoboft  was  a  son  of  Colonel  Francis  Foxcroft  of  Cambridge, 
and  was  bom  in  the  year  1696.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
in  1714.  His  father  was  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  was 
desirous  that  his  son  should  enter  the  ministry  in  connection  with  that 
denomination ;  and  though  the  son  had  originally  no  other  intention  him- 
self, yet,  having  examined  the  subject  maturely,  and  listened  to  the 
reasonings  of  his  friend,  the  Rev.  Nehemiah  Walter  of  Roxbury, — a 
man  of  great  force  of  mind,  he  was  finally  brought  to  the  conviction  that 
Oongregationalism  is  the  true  system.  Accordingly,  after  having  gone 
through  a  course  of  theological  study,  he  received  license  to  preach  in  that 
oommunion,  and  immedit^tcly  took  a  stand  among  the  most  popular  preachers 
of  the  day.  Early  in  the  year  1717,  he  was  invited  to  preach  with  reference 
to  settlement  in  the  First  church  in  Boston ;  and  his  services  being  univers- 
ally approved,  he  was  ordained  on  the  20th  of  the  succeeding  November,  as 
ooUeague  pastor  with  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Wadsworth. 

Mr.  Wadsworth  having,  in  1725,  been  chosen  to  the  Presidency  of  Har- 
vard College,  resigned  his  charge,  leaving  Mr.  Foxcroft  for  the  time,  sole 
pastor  of  the  church.  Two  years  after,  however, — in  1727,  he  received  Mr. 
(afterwards  Dr.)  Charles  Chauncy  as  his  colleague.  Notwithstanding  the 
two  men  belonged  to  somewhat  different  schools  in  Theology, — Mr.  Foxcroft 
being  a  rigid  Calvinist,  and  Dr.  Chauncy  a  decided  Arminian, — the  former 
sympathizing  strongly  in  the  movements  of  Whiteficld,  and  the  latter  decid- 
edly and  sternly  opposing  him,  they  are  said  to  have  always  maintained  great 
good  feeling  towards  each  other ;  and  Dr.  Chauncy,  the  survivor,  on  more 
than  one  public  occasion,  rendered  an  honourable  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
his  colleague; 

It  was  chiefly  during  the  joint  ministry  of  Mr.  Foxcroft  and  Dr.  Chauncy 
that  the  great  Episcopal  controversy  took  place  in  New  England,  enlisting, 
on  each  side,  no  small  measure  of  talent  and  zeal.  Mr.  Foxcroft,  having 
been  brought  up  an  Episcopalian,  and  having,  after  extensive  inquiry  and 
research,  changed  his  views,  might  have  been  expected  to  feci  more  than 
common  interest  in  the  controversy;  and,  accordingly,  we  find  that  in  1729, 
he  put  forth  a  treatise  characterized  by  uncommon  vigour,  which,  at  the  time, 
attracted  great  attention,  entitled, — **The  ruling  and  ordaining  power  of 
Congregational  bishops  or  presbyters  defended.'' 

It  has  already  been  intimated  that  Mr.  Foxcroft  was  the  warm  friend  of 
Whitefield,  and  the  zealous  promoter  of  the  revival  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected. In  1740,  he  published  a  Sermon  *' occasioned  by  the  labours  and 
visits  of  Mr.  Whitefield;"  and  in  1745,  "an  Apology  in  behalf  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Whitefield,  offering  a  fair  solution  of  certain  difficulties,  o})jected  against 
some  parts  of  his  public  conduct,  in  point  of  moral  honesty  and  uniformity 
with  his  own  subscriptions  and  ordination  vows."  This  was  one  of  the  most 
notable  pamphlets  connected  with  that  memorable  controversy,  and  called 
forth  a  sharp  reply  from  some  writer  who  gave  only  the  initials  of  his  name. 
It  does  not  appear  that  Mr.  Foxcroft  sympathized  with  the  extreme  mea- 

*  Gb«anoj^f  Fun.  S«im. — Man.  Oaiette,  Jane  32,  1769. — Chandler*!  Life  of  Br.  Jobntui. 
—Mmi.  Hut.  CoU.>  X.— BnMiMn'f  Hitt.  of  the  Fint  ohurohy  Botton. 
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0nrM  of  Davenport  and  some  of  his  coadjators,  though  he  was  fully  impreaaed 
with  the  coDvietion  that  the  revival  was,  on  the  whole,  a  genuine  work,  and 
that  he  was  called  upon  to  do  what  he  could  to  promote  it. 

In  the  year  1736,  Mr.  Foxcroft  experienced  a  paralytic  shock,  from  whioh 
ho  never  fully  recovered,  though  ho  continued,  for  many  years  after,  regular- 
ly to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office.  His  popularity  as  a  preacher,  how- 
ever, was  not  a  little  afTcetei  by  this  calamitous  visitation.  For  some  time 
before  his  death,  his  faculties  had  sunk,  in  a  great  measure,  under  the  power 
of  diaease.  His  death  took  place  on  the  18th  of  June,  1769,  when  he 
had  lived  nearly  seventy-three  years,  fifty-two  of  which  he  had  spent  in  the 
ministry.  His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  his  surviving  colleague.  Dr. 
Ghftancy,  and  was  published. 

The  following  testimonies  to  the  character  of  Mr.  Foxcroft,  are  from  the 
pen  of  Dr.  Chauncy  ;  and,  considering  the  difference  in  their  opinions,  they 
are  alike  honourable  to  both  parties. 

The  first  is  from  the  well  known  letter  written  by  Dr.  Chauncy  to  Presi- 
dent Stiles,  the  year  before  Mr.  Foxcroft *s  death, — enumerating  some  of  the 
most  prominent  men  in  New  England. 

"  You  may  wonder  I  have  not  mentioned  Mr.  Foxcroft,  an  ho  is  my  colleague.  It 
may  justly  bo  said  of  him  that  his  powers  are  much  beyond  the  common  size.  Few 
bave  Dcen  greater  students  in  Divinity.  His  knowledge  is  pretty  much  confined  within 
this  circle,  llis  reasoning  faculty,  before  his  last  sickness,  was  in  a  degree  of  eminence; 
and  few  had  a  greater  command  of  words,  nor  was  he  wanting  in  liveliness  of  imagin- 
ation. He  lias  written  and  printed  several  very  valuable  things,  beside  sermons,  that 
will  reflect  honoui  upon  him  in  the  opinion  of  all  capable  judges." 

In  the  sermon  occasioned  by  his  death,  Dr.  Chauncy  says, — 

"  He  was  a  real  good  Christian ;  a  partaker  of  the  Uoly  Ghost ;  uniform  in  his  walk 
with  God  in  the  way  of  his  commandments,  though,  instead  of  trusting  that  he  was 
righteous  in  the  eye  of  a  strict  law.  he  accounted  himself  an  unprofitable  servant;  fixing 
bis  depcndancC;  not  on  his  own  worthiness,  not  on  any  works  of  righteousness  which  he 
had  done,  but  on  the  mercv  of  God  and  the  atoning  blood  and  perf\ict  righteousneai 
of  Jetus  Christ.  His  writings  evince  a  clearne.Hs  of  perception,  copiousness  of  inven- 
tion. Urcliness  of  imagination,,  and  soundness  of  judgment.  They  bear  testimony  also 
to  his  unfeigned  piety." 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Foxcroft's  publications : — A  Sermon  at  his 
own  ordination,  1718.  A  Sennon  on  cleansing  our  way  in  youth,  1719.  A 
Sermon  on  kindness,  1720.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  his  mother,  1721. 
The  duty  of  the  godly  among  a  professing  people  to  be  intercessors  and 
reformers:  A  Sermon,  1722.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  John  Coney,  1722. 
An  Essay  on  the  state  of  the  dead,  1722.  The  day  of  a  godly  man's  death 
better  than  the  day  of  his  birth :  A  Sermon,  1722.  Two  Sermons  showing 
how  to  begin  and  end  the  year  after  a  godly  sort,  1722.  A  Sermon  on  the 
death  of  Dame  Bridget  Usher,  1723.  God's  face  set  against  an  incorrigi- 
ble people  :  A  Sermon,  1724.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  John  Lowell, 
1726.  Death  the  destroyer:  A  Sermon,  1726.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of 
the  Hon.  Penn  Townscnd,  Boston,  1727.  A  Discourse  preparatory  to  the 
ohoice  of  a  minister,  1727.  A  Sermon  at  the  Boston  Lecture  on  the  death  of 
the  Rev.  William  Waldron,  1727.  A  Sermon  on  occasion  of  the  death 
of  King  George  II.,  1727.  A  Sermon  on  the  earthquake,  1727.  A  Ser- 
mon on  death,  1727.  A  Discourse  at  the  ordination  of  John  Taylor,*  1728. 
Angwer  to  Mr.  T.  Barclay's  Persuasive,  &c.,  1729.  Eli  the  Priest  dying 
foddionly :   A  Sermon   preached   at   the   Thursday   Lecture,    Boston,   on 

•  Josh  Tatlob  wbs  a  natlre  of  Bwion;  was  gradnsted  at  Hanrard  Gollcm  in  1721 ;  was  «r- 
talA  fMlor  of  llM  shuth  ia  MUtont  Not.  IS^  1728;  and  died  Jan.  20,  1760,  agad  IbrtyHfau 
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oeoasion  of  the  sadden  death  of  the  Rot.  John  Williams  and  the  Rer. 
Thomas  Blowers,*  1729.  A  Century  Sermon,  1730.  The  Pleas  of  Oospel 
impenitents  examined  and  refuted  :  Two  Sermons  at  the  Thursday  Leotnre, 
1780.  The  Divine  right  of  Deacons  :  A  Sermon  preached  at  the  ordination 
of  Mr.  Zechariah  to  the  office  of  Deacon,  1731.  A  Sermon  to  a  young 
woman  under  sentence  of  death,  1733.  A  Sermon  occasioned  by  the  death 
of  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Wadsworth,  1737.  A  Sermon  on  evangelic  preach- 
ing occasioned  by  the  visits  and  labours  of  Whitefield,  1740.  The  blessings 
of  a  soul  in  health  and  prospering  to  be  supremely  wished  for :  A  Sermon, 
1742.  A  Sermon  at  a  private  family  meeting,  1742.  A  Preface  to  Flem- 
ing's fulfilling  of  the  Scripture,  1743.  An  Apology  for  Mr.  Whitefield, 
1745.  The  Saints*  united  confession  in  disparagement  of  their  own  righte- 
ousness :  A  Sermon  at  the  Thursday  lecture,  Boston,  1750.  Like  precious 
fidth,  &c. :  A  Sermon  at  the  Old  Church  Lecture  in  Boston,  1756.  Thanks- 
giving Sermon  upon  the  reduction  of  Canada,  1760. 

Mr.  Foxcroft  had  a  son,  Samuel,  who  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
in  1754 ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  at  New  Gloucester,  Me.,  Janna- 
ry  16,  1765 ;  was  dismissed  in  January,  1792 ;  and  died  much  respected 
and  lamented,  March  9,  1807,  aged  seventy-two. 


■♦♦- 


MOSES  DICKINSON,  t 

1719—1778. 

Moses  Dickinson  was  bom  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  December  12,  1695, 

^his  father  having  lived  successively  at  Hatfield,  Hadley  and  Springfield. 

He  was  a  younger  brother  of  the  celebrated  Jonathan  Dickinson,  President 
of  the  College  of  New  Jersey.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1717. 
He  was  settled  as  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  churches  in  Hopewell  and 
Maiden  Head,  New  Jersey,  sometime  before  September,  1719 ;  for  his  ill- 
ness at  that  time  detained  his  brother  from  Synod.  He  sat  in  Synod,  for 
the  first  time,  in  1722.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Morgan  of  Freehold  wrote  to 
Cotton  Mather  in  May,  1721,  of  "the  astonishing  marks  of  a  work  of  grace 
around  him,  and  which  were  more  plentiful  among  those  who  had  been 
longer  under  the  means  of  grace  ;'*  and  in  another  letter  written  in  Septem- 
ber, he  speaks  of  **  magnum  increment um  ecclesice  in  Mr.  Dickinson's  con- 
gregation." 

After  the  dismbsion  of  the  Rev.  Stephen  Buckingham  from  Norwalk, 
Conn.,  in  the  early  part  of  1727,  the  vacant  society  were  disposovl  to  call 
Gilbert  Tennent,  then  of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  to  be  their  pastor ;  but 
when  the  advice  of  the  Fairfield  Association  was  asked  in  reference  to  the 
matter,  they  gave  their  opinion  against  it,  on  the  ground  of  "  the  paucity 
of  Gospel  labourers  in  the  Jerseys."  On  the  26th  of  June,  1727,  the 
society  voted  to  request  Mr.  Dickinson  to  supply  their  pulpit  with  reference 
to  a  settlement  among  them.     He  came,  and   after  he  had  preached  two  or 

*  Thomas  Blowers  wm  born  «t  Cambridge,  Aug.  1,  1677;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege in  1695;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  First  church  in  Beverly,  Oct.  29, 1701 ;  and  died  June 
1^  1729,  in  the  fifUr-seoond  year  of  his  age.  He  published  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  B«v. 
JlM^  QlMa  9f  Si4«m  viUagey  1715. 
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Ihreo  Sabbaths,  they  gave  him  a  call  to  become  their  pastor.  The  eaU, 
however,  was  far  from  being  ananimous,— ^not  from  any  dissatisfaction  with 
Hr.  Dickinson,  but  because  a  portion  of  the  congregation  were  in  doubt 
whether  Mr.  Buckingham  had  been  regularly  dismissed,  and  whether  )ie 
ought  not  still  to  be  considered  as  sustaining  to  them  the  pastoral  relation. 
The  question  was  referred  to  the  Association ;  and  their  decision  was  that 
Mr.  Buckingham  was  no  longer  the  minister  of  the  society,  though  they 
teem  to  have  been  involved  in  a  painful  controversy  with  him,  and  some  of 
the  proceedings  had  been  considered  of  doubtful  propriety.  The  Associa- 
tion, having  given  their  reasons  for  this  opinion,  expressed  their  hearty 
approbation  of  extending  a  call  to  Mr.  Dickinson ;  though  it  is  not  easy 
now  to  see  the  entire  consistency  of  this  with  the  reason  which  they  gave 
for  not  favouring  a  call  to  Mr.  Tennent.  After  the  favourable  judgment  of 
the  Association  had  been  obtained,  those  who  had  constituted  the  minority 
seem  to  have  made  no  further  opposition  to  his  settlement. 

The  *'  Worshipful "  Joseph  Piatt  was  appointed  to  attend  Mr.  Dickinson 
back  to  New  Jersey,  and  to  endeavour  to  secure  from  the  Presbytery  his 
release  from  his  pastoral  charge,  with  a  view  to  his  accepting  the  call  from 
Norwalk« — Mr.  Dickinson  himself  being  disposed  to  make  the  change.  The 
desired  separation  was  effected,  and  Mr.  Dickinson  was  installed  at  Nor- 
walk  in  the  summer  or  autumn  of  1727.  His  people  seem  to  have  parted 
with  him  reluctantly,  and  there  is  Ftill  in  existence  a  large  manuscript 
entitled  '*  Some  meditations  on  the  occasion  of  the  removal  of  Mr.  Dickin- 
son, delivered  in  Hopewell  meeting  house,  by  Enoch  Armitagc."  This  man 
was  an  elder  in  Dickinson's  church. 

He  remained  at  Norwalk  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  In  1764,  he  request- 
ed that  a  colleague  should  be  provided  for  him,  and  the  request  was  com- 
plied with.  The  Rev.  William  Tennent,  son  of  the  llev.  William  Tennent 
of  trance  memory,  was  installed  as  his  colleague,  and  continued  in  that  con- 
nection for  seven  years.  In  1772,  Mr.  Tennent  resigned  his  charge,  and 
Mr.  Dickinson  again  became  sole  pastor,  and  so  continued  till  the  time  of 
his  death.  He  died  May  1,  1778,  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  his  age,  and 
fifty-first  of  his  ministry  in  that  church. 

Mr.  Dickinson  was  the  father  of  eight  children,  the  first  of  whom  was 
bom  in  1721,  the  last  in  1734. 

Mr.  Dickinson's  published  works  show  that  he  had  a  discriminating  and 
vigorous  mind,  and  withal  was  an  adroit  controvcrtist.  When  his  brother, 
President  Dickinson,  died,  there  was  a  controversy  pending  between  him 
(the  President)  and  the  Rev.  John  Beach,  a  distinguished  Episcopal  clergy- 
man of  Connecticut,  on  the  distinctive  points  of  (Calvinism  and  Arminian- 
ism.  Moses  Dickinson  took  up  the  controversy  where  his  brother  left  it, 
and  managed  it  in  a  way  that  evinced  considerable  polemic  dexterity.  In 
addition  to  what  he  wrote  in  connection  with  this  controversy,  he  published 
a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Thomas  Fitch,  Governor  of  Conneoti- 
oiit,  1774. 

PROM  THE  REV.  EDWIN  HALL,  D.  D. 

Norwalk,  February  11,  1868. 

Dear  Sir:  There  is  but  one  individual  remaining  in  our  congregation ,  who 

has  A  distinct  remembrance  of  the  Rev.  Moses  Dickinson, — a  lady  who  is  now 

niiiety  years  of  age.    She  was  fifteen  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and 

rarided  «t  New  CaDaa&.    She  remembers  well  his  personal  appearance,  and  the 
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high  yeneration  in  which  he  was  held  in  all  the  surrounding  region.  This  I  hftw 
from  her  own  lips;  and  I  rely  much  on  her  testimony, — for  she  has  been  a  per- 
son of  great  intelligence  and  marked  character,  and  had  an  unusual  aoqiiaixifc> 
ance  with  the  generation  preceding  her  own.  When  I  came  here,  nearlr 
twenty-one  years  ago,  there  were  many  aged  people  living,  who  knew  Mr.  DicK- 
inson  well.  I  often  heard  them  speak  of  him  in  terms  of  the  highest  respect. 
They  left  upon  my  mind  the  strong  impression  concerning  him,  that  he  was  a 
man  of  superior  learning  and  capacity,  of  earnest  and  uniform  piety,  of  sound 
judgment  and  strong  common  sense,  of  commanding  personal  appearance,  of 
great  dignity  and  courtesy,  full  of  good  feeling,  abounding  in  good  works,  liying 
as  a  father  among  his  children,  and  not  only  looked  up  to  as  a  beloved  minister 
of  Ohrist,  but  held  in  esteem  among  his  fellow  citizens,  as  one  of  their  first  and 
aUest  men.    I  have  never  been  able  to  find  any  of  his  writings. 

Very  truly  yours, 

EDWIN  HALL. 


■♦♦■ 


JOSHUA  GEE  .♦ 

1721—1748. 

Joshua  Gee  was  a  native  of  Boston,  and  was  bom  in  the  year  1698. 
His  father,  Joshua  Gee,  was  a  respectable  tradesman,  and  both  his  parents 
were  members  of  the  Second  church,  Boston,  of  which  he  himself  also 
became  a  member  in  1716.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1717, 
and  was  regarded  as  a  young  man  of  great  promise.  His  early  efforts  in 
the  pulpit  commanded  uncommon  attention.  He  was  a  candidate  at  the 
New  Brick  church,  Boston,  with  Mr.  Waldron,  in  1721 ;  and  in  1723,  he 
had  a  call  to  settle  at  Portsmouth,  which  he  declined.  The  same  year  he 
was  invited  to  settle  as  a  colleague  with  Cotton  Mather,  over  the  same 
church  in  whose  bosom  he  had  been  born  and  educated,  and  of  which  he 
was  a  member.  He  accepted  the  invitation  and  was  ordained  on  the  18th 
of  December,  Cotton  Mather  giving  the  Charge.  In  this  relation  he  contin- 
ued till  the  close  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Gee  distinguished  himself  especially  by  a  vigorous  and  earnest 
defence  of  the  great  Whitefieldian  revival.  Not  only  did  he  cordially  wel- 
come Whitefield  to  Boston,  and  adopt  in  his  own  church  the  general  system 
of  measures  which  he  recommended,  but  enlisted  with  much  zeal  in  a  public 
controversy  which  was  called  forth  hy  the  then  existing  state  of  things  in 
the  churches.  The  Convention  of  Congregational  ministers,  at  its  annual 
ineeting  in  Boston  in  1743,  feeling  themselves  called  upon  to  take  notice  of 
what  they  deemed  the  erratic  tendencies  of  the  times,  published  **a  Testi- 
mony against  several  errors  of  doctrine  and  evils  of  practice,  which  have  of 
late  obtained  in  various  parts  of  the  land.''  Mr.  Gee  replied  to  this  in  a 
Letter  to  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Eells,  Moderator  of  the  Convention  ;  com- 
plaining that  the  ^^  Testimony"  was  deficient,  in  that  it  contained  nothing  in 
&TOur  of  revivals ;  and  calling  another  meeting  of  ministers,  for  the  day 
saooeeding  the  Commencement  at  Cambridge,  then  held  in  July.  The  pro- 
posed meeting  took  place,  and  sent  forth  another  ^*  Testimony,"  represent- 
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mg  in  a  favoarablo  light  the  lato  reviyals,  but  suggesting  timely  cautions 
against  preyailing  irregularities.  This  doeuinent  was  signed  by  sixty-eight 
viniaters,  and  the  separate  testimonies  of  forty-three  others  were  included 
in  an  Appendix ;  making  the  whole  number  of  names  one  hundred  and  elev- 
an.  Mr.  Gee*s  pamphlet  attacking  the  Convention,  was  answered  by  Mr. 
Preecott*  of  Salem,  and  Mr.  Hancock  of  Braintrec ;  in  which  they  main- 
tain that  several  of  Mr.  Gee's  statements  were  incorrect,  and  strongly  defend 
tha  doings  of  the  Conveution.  Dr.  Chauncy,  who  had  been  personally 
assailed  by  Mr.  Gee,  published  a  Letter  in  his  own  defence  in  the  Boston 
JBToning  Post  of  June  24 ;  and  Mr.  Gee,  according  to  Mr.  Hancock,  retract- 
ed. Another  meeting  of  the  Assembly  was  held  in  September,  1745,  when 
a  second  '^  Testimony"  in  favour  of  the  prevailing  religious  excitements  was 
issued,  signed  by  Mr.  Gee  and  twenty-three  others. 

'  Mr.  Gee  was,  for  many  of  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  an  invalid.  As 
early  as  1731,  he  requested  to  have  assistance  in  administering  the  commun- 
ion, whenever  he  might  be  too  feeble  to  perform  the  whole  service ;  and  also 
to  have  measures  taken  for  the  supply  of  the  pulpit.  The  church  readily 
agreed  to  his  proposal;  and  the  result  was  that,  in  June,  1732,  Samuel 
Mather  became  his  colleague.  After  he  had  continued  in  this  relation  nine 
years,  a  serious  difficulty  arose  between  himself  and  the  majority  of  the 
church,  as  well  as  between  hiuiself  and  Mr.  Gee,  in  conse<iuence  of  which, 
in  December,  1741,  he  was  dismissed  from  his  charge.  Mr.  Gee  continued 
solo  minister  of  the  church  till  September,  1747 ;  when  Samuel  Checkleyt 
became  his  assistant.  His  health  which  had  been  declining  for  a  long  time, 
now  failed  more  rapidly,  and  he  died  on  the  22d  of  May,  1748,  in  the  fifty- 
first  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty-fifth  of  his  ministry. 

Mr.  Gee  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rogers  of  Ports- 
month, — a  most  amiable  and  accomplished  woman.  She  died  in  1730,  aged 
twenty-nine.  A  Discourse  was  preached  on  the  occasion  of  her  death,  by 
the  Rev.  Peter  Thacher,  and  published. 

Mr.  Gee  published  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Cotton  Mather,  1728 ;  two 
Sermons  on  Luke  xiii.  24,  1729;  Trade  and  Navigation  of  Great  Britain 
considered,  1729 ;  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Eells,  Moderator  of  the  late 
Convention  of  pastors  at  Boston,  1743. 

*  Bbvjavin  Prescott  was  the  son  of  Jonathan  Preacott  of  Concord,  and  was  born  Sept.  10, 
1687;  was  graduated  at  ilan'ard  College  in  170tf ;  was  ordained  minister  of  Dan  vers,  8ept.  28, 
1711:  resigned  bia  eharge,  Nov.  16,  175(5;  and  died  May  28, 1777,  aged  ninety.  He  pablished 
an  Bzamination  of  certain  Kcmarkit,  JLc. ;  a  Letter  to  the  brethren  of  the  First  ohnrch  in 
Saleniy  1735;  a  Letter  to  Joshua  Gee,  in  answer  to  his  addressed  to  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Bella, 
J 743;  a  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Uoorgo  Whitefield,  1745;  a  free  and  calm  consideration  of  the 
enhftppy  misunderstandings  and  de^tes  between  Great  Rritain  and  the  American  Colonies, 
1768. 

t  Samitel  CflECKLEY  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Checklcy,  who  was  bom  at  Boston ;  was 
gimdnated  at  Ilanrard  College  in  1715;  was  ordained  the  first  minister  of  the  New  Sonth 
otanhin  Boston,  Nov.  22,  1719,  and  died  Dec.  1,  176V,  aged  seventy-three.  He  published 
a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  George  I.,  1727;  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  William  Wald- 
roB,  1727;  Little  Children  brought  to  Christ:  a  Sermon,  1741;  a  Sermon  to  Capt.  Stoddard 
and  his  company  on  the  occasion  of  their  guing  against  the  enemy,  1755;  the  Cfhristian  tri- 
ttiBpliing  oTer  death :  a  Sermon  on  a  mouniful  occasion,  1765. 

oainael  Checkley,  the  son,  was  bom  at  Boston;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1743; 
WMsattled  over  the  Old  North  Church,  Boston,  as  colleague  with  the  Rev.  Joshua  Gee,  Sept. 
S,  1747>  and  died  March  19,  1768.  The  Rev.  Henry  Ware,  in  one  of  his  Historical  Disoonrses 
snjs  of  Mr.  Cheokley — *'  He  is  said  to  have  been  distinguished  for  a  peculiar  sort  of  eloqnenoe, 
and  an  ODOommon  feiieity  in  the  devotional  ser^ios  of  public  worship.  He  published  nothing 
MDBtptone  ssrmon  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Lydia  Hutohinson,  (1748,)  and  left  the  records  of  th« 
sharah  to  Imperfeot,  that  little  can  be  learned  from  them  of  its  state  and  fortunes  during  his 
aoBBaotiOD  with  U."  I  find  another  sermon  of  Samuel  Cheokley  the  younger,  mentioned  in  tha 
Cbtnlogne  of  the  American  Antiqoarian  Sodety,  entitled  **  A  Sermon  upon  a  mournful 
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Sr.  Chaonoy,  who  knew  Mr.  Gbe  well,  says  of  him, — 

**  He  had  a  clear  head  and  a  stronger  one  than  common.  Few  saw  Airther  »  ooaM 
reason  better.  His  foible  was  a  strange  indolence  of  temper.  He  preferred  talkiqf 
with  his  ft*iends  to  every  thing  else.'' 

There  is  a  tradition  that  Dr.  Chaunoy  also  said  of  him, — 

**  It  was  happy  Mr.  Geo  had  an  indolent  turn;  fbr  with  such  fiery  Zealand  anch  tal- 
ents, he  would  have  made  continual  concision  in  the  churches." 

Dr.  Eliot's  account  of  him  is  as  follows : — 

''His  genius  was  profound;  his  learning  considerable;  his  theological  attainments 
very  superior.  His  sennons  are  well  composed  and  argumentative,  and  they  who  were 
intimate  with  him,  speak  of  his  talents  for  conversation  as  very  uncommon.  He 
indulged  a  kind  of  literary  indolence,  and  preferred  to  converse  rather  than  to  write. 
Yet  he  never  delivered  in  the  pulpit  any  thing  like  an  extemporaneous  address ;  and 
was  reluctant  to  print  his  discourses,  when  urged,  because  he  must  finish  them  with 
some  labour.  He  was  bigotted  in  his  opinions,  which  were  in  fkvour  of  high  Mqir«- 
impiarian  doctrines." 


-♦♦- 
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1721—1774. 

FROM  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  ALLEN,  D.  D. 

Northampton,  April  19,  1866. 

Hy  Dear  Sir :  I  cheerfally  comply  with  your  request  for  a  brief  notiee 
of  the  Rev.  John  Graham,  who  occupied  in  his  day  a  prominent  place 
among  the  ministers  of  New  England.  I  may  add  that  my  relations  to  his 
family  have  been  such  as  to  put  me  in  possession  of  the  leading  facts  in 
connection  with  his  history,  and  thus  render  it  easy  for  me  to  perform  the 
service  you  have  asked. 

John  Graham  was  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  marquises  of  Montrose. 
He  was  born  in  Edinburgh  in  1694,  and  educated  at  Glasgow.  If  he  had 
any  high  and  honourable  thoughts  in  consequence  of  his  descent,  he  cer- 
tainly did  not  inherit  much  property.  He  was  educated  as  a  physician. 
Emigrating  to  this  country  with  the  Londonderry  people  in  1718,  he  lived, 
at  first,  in  Exeter,  N.  II. ;  but,  after  he  became  a  preacher,  he  went  to 
Stafford,  Conn.,  and  was  ordained  as  the  first  minister  of  the  place,  May 
25,  1723.  The  town  received  in  1719  its  first  settlers,  who  were  probably 
few  in  number,  and  did  not  abound  in  wealth.  If  they  were  not  poor,  they 
were  very  illiberal  and  unjust ;  for  their  minister  and  his  family  were  actual 
sufferers  from  the  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  He  was  dismissed  for 
inadequate  support  in  1731.  After  living  a  while  in  Lebanon,  he  was  set- 
tled, January  17,  1733,  having  a  house  given  him  and  a  hundred  pounds 
salary,  as  the  first  minister  of  the  Second  church  in  Woodbury,  in  a  village 
on  the  Pomperang  river,  which  is  now  the  town  of  Southbury.  The  choroh 
was  formed  the  same  day  :  he  and  his  wife,  Abigail,  were  members.  Here 
he  lived  more  than  forty  years,  passing  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  useful- 
ness, and  much  respected.  He  died  December  11,  1774,  aged  eighty,  in 
the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  whole  ministry.  He  had  admitted,  in  thirty** 
ihree  jreum,  three  hundred  ohuroh  members. 
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In  tlie  remarkmble  revival  of  religion  in  New  England,  about  the  year 
1740,  he  was  one  of  the  eminent  ministers  who  zealously  promoted  it  by  his 
labours,  co-operating  with  his  neighbours,  Mills,  Farrand  and  Bellamy,  and 
with  Lookwood,  Lord,  Williams,  Whitman,*  Meacham,  Humphreys,! 
Pomeroy  and  Wheelock.  He  wa:»  one  of  the  eleven  ministers  in  Fairfield 
county,  who  gave  their  attestation  to  the  work  in  1743.  Some  of  the  others 
were  Anthony  Stoddard,  Jedediah  Mills,  Ebenezer  White  t  and  Joseph 
Bellamy. 

Mr.  Graham  had  a  colleague  eight  years, — Benjamin  Wildman,  who  was 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1758,  and  died  in  1812,  having  been  a  minis- 
ter forty-three  years.  It  is  related  of  him  that  he  once  consulted  Dr.  Bel- 
lamy as  to  what  he  could  do  to  persuade  his  people  at  Southbury  to  attend 
meeting  more  generally  and  punctually.  When  Dr.  B.  advised  him  to  place 
a  barrel  of  rum  in  the  pulpit,  he  replied, — *'  I  am  afraid  to  do  that,  for  I 
should  have  half  the  church  of  Bethlehem  (Dr.  Bellamy's  church)  down 
here  on  the  Sabbath." 

Mr.  Graham  was  the  head  of  a  noted  family.  He  was  married  in  Exeter, 
to  Love  Sanborn  ;  and  there  his  son  John  was  bom  in  1722.  His  second 
wife  was  Abigail,  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Isaac  Chauncy  of  Hadley.  His 
daughter,  Lore,  married  first  Mr.  Brinckerhoff,  who  lived  on  the  Hudson 
river,  and  next  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Lee  of  Salisbury.  She  was  the  mother 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chauncy  Lee.  Three  of  his  sons  were  ministers : — John 
who  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1740,  was  settled  at  West  Suffield,  Conn.,  and 
died  in  1796 ;  Chauncy ^  who  was  graduated  in  1747,  was  settled  at  Fishkill, 
N.  Y.,  and  died  in  1784 ;  and  Richard  Crouch,  who  was  graduated  in 
1760,  was  settled  at  Pelham,  Mass.,  and  died  in  1771.  Mr.  Graham's 
§0118, — Andrew  and  Robert ,  were  physicians.  Andrew  died  in  Southbury  in 
1785,  and  his  son  was  John  A.  Graham,  LL.  D.,  of  Vermont  and  New 
York,  who  died  in  1841  ;  Robert  lived  at  White  Plains,  and  was  Judge  of 
the  Common  Pleas  and  of  the  Admiralty  Courts.  The  Rev.  John  Graham 
who  died  in  1796,  was  the  father  of  the  late  Sylvester  Graham  of  North- 
ampton, who  died  in  1851,  aged  fifty-six, — for  many  years  known  as  a  pub- 
lic lecturer  on  temperance  and  health. 

Mr.  Graham  was  an  earnest  preacher,  intelligent  and  faithful  in  all  the 
duties  of  life.  He  was  honoured  by  Yale  College  with  the  degree  of  Mas- 
ter of  Arts  in  1737, — the  tenth  person  not  educated  there,  thus  honoured. 
He  was  regarded  as  a  man  of  learning,  and  of  prudence  and  power  in 
polemical  discussion.  He  published  a  pamphlet  on  Episcopacy  against  Dr. 
Johnson  and  Mr.  Beach  in  1782,  and  a  Rejoinder  to  Dr.  Johnson's  Answer  ; 
abo,  a  Sermon  at  Coventry  at  the  ordination  of  Nathan  Strong,  1745 ;  and 
an  Answer  to  Mr.  Gale's  pamphlet,  entitled  *'  A  calm  and  full  vindication, 

*8AifirBL  Whitmav  wms  gradaated  «t  Harvard  College  in  1690:  waa  employed  in  teaohing 
(be  grammar  whool  at  Salem  in  1699 ;  waa  ordained  pastor  of  the  onnreh  in  Farmington,  Cona., 
naoMihfii  10,  1706;  waa  a  Fellow  of  Yale  College  from  1724  to  1740;  and  died  in  Augnat, 
I7&I9  *fiE^  aeTentv-fiTe.  Hia  aon,  Elnathan,  waa  gradaated  at  Yale  College  in  1726 ;  waa  a 
Tntor  tbere  fVom  1728  to  1732,  and  a  Fellow  from  1748  to  1 774 ;  wna  ordained  pautor  of  the  Second 
ehonh  in  Hartford,  Nov.  29,  1782,  and  died  in  1776.  He  preached  the  Election  Sermon  in 
17i5.  which  waa  pnbliahed. 

t  Daviel  Humphreys  waa  gradaated  at  Tale  College  in  1732 ;  waa  ordained  paator  of  the 
^snii  In  Derbj,  Conn.,  in  17.fS:  and  died  in  1787. 

I  BaaiiuiB  White  wm  gradoated  at  Yale  College  in  1733;  waa  ordained  paator  of  ilM 
elmieh  in  Danbury,  Coui.,  Haroh  10, 1736;  and  died  in  1779. 
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Ac.,  relating  to  Yale  College,  1759.    His  son  Chaunoy  published  a  SermoB 
preached  at  Albany,  entitled  ''  Children  federally  holy,*'  1765. 
I  am,  dear  Sir,  very  respectfully,  your  friend, 

WILLIAM  ALLEN. 


-•«- 


WILLIAM  WALDRON  * 

1721—1727. 

William  Waldron  belonged  to  one  of  the  most  respectable  families  in 
New  Hampshire.  He  was  grandson  of  Major  Kichard  Waldron,  an  early 
settler  of  Dover,  who,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  was  horribly  mangled  and  mur- 
dered by  the  Indians,  in  the  year  1689.  He  was  son  of  Capt.  Richard 
Waldron  of  Portsmouth,  whose  first  wife  was  a  daughter  of  John  Cutts, 
President  of  New  Hampshire,  and  whose  second  (the  mother  of  William) 
was  Elinor  Yaughan, — also  a  descendant  from  the  family  of  Cutts.  His 
brother,  Richard,  was  Secretary  of  New  Hampshire ;  and  his  sister,  Abigail, 
was  married  to  Colonel  Saltonstall  of  Haverhill,  Mass.  He  was  bom  at 
Portsmouth,  on  the  4th  of  November,  1697  ;  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1717. 

Mr.  Waldron  became  the  pastor  of  the  New  Brick  church,  Boston,  at  the 
time  of  its  formation.  Having  preached  for  some  time,  as  a  candidate,  in  con* 
nection  with  Mr.  Joshua  Gee, — afterwards  minister  of  the  Old  North  church, 
he  was  chosen  pastor  on  the  26th  of  September,  1721,  and  was  ordained 
May  22,  1722.  Cotton  Mather  preached  the  Sermon,  and  Increase  Mather 
gave  the  Charge.  It  was  the  last  ordination  that  Increase  Mather  ever 
attended. 

Mr.  Waldron'  engaged  in  his  duties  with  great  zeal,  and  quickly  succeeded 
in  gaining,  in  a  high  degree,  the  affections  of  his  people.  As  he  advanced 
in  his  ministry,  he  seems  to  have  had  a  constantly  growing  sense  of  respon- 
sibility, and  a  more  humbling  impression  of  his  own  unworthiness.  On 
the  23d  of  May,  1726,  he  writes  thus  :— 

"  This  day  begins  a  fifth  year  from  my  ordination  to  the  work  of  a  Gospel  minister. 
Ah  Lord,  what  an  unfruitful  Christian,  what  an  unfaithful  steward,  have  I  been!  Oh 
for  the  good  Spirit  of  grace,  that,  for  the  time  to  come,  I  may  abound  in  the  work  of 
the  Lord,  and  be  always  ready  for  the  coming  of  the  Lord!" 

On  the  14th  of  August,  1727,  he  paid  a  visit  to  his  friend,  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Cooper,  minister  of  the  Brattle-street  church,  where  he  met  several  of 
his  brethren  ;  but,  after  conversing  a  little  while  with  them,  he  took  his 
leave,  saying  that  he  felt  too  unwell  to  remain  any  longer.  He  immediately 
went  to  his  own  house,  and  never  left  it,  till  he  was  carried  from  it  a  corpse. 
His  disease  proved  to  be  a  slow  fever  of  an  intermittent  type  ;  but,  in  the 
early  stage  of  it,  little  danger  was  apprehended.  He  had  at  first  some  pain- 
ful apprehensions  in  respect  to  his  spiritual  state ;  but  the  clouds  which  had 
gathered  around  him  quickly  passed  away;  and  he  was  enabled  to  submit 
quietly  to  his  Heavenly  Father's  will.  His  church  had  frequent  meetings 
for  prayer  in  his  behalf,  in  which  they  were  joined  by  the  ministers  of  the 
town ;  but  the  hopes  of  his  recovery  were  gradually  extinguished.     As  the 
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Una  of  las  doparture  drew  near,  he  repeated  several  times  the  words  of 
dying  Lord — "Father,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit;"  and,  even  after 
hiB  speech  failed  him,  he  kept  lifting  his  hands  and  eyes  to  Ueaven,  in  token 
of  the  satisfaction  he  had  in  his  Redeemer's  gracious  presence.  He  died  on 
the  11th  of  September,  1727,  in  the  thirty-first  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
mzth  of  his  ministry.  **  He  died,"  says  Cotton  Mather,  "nobly.  So  to  die 
18  indeed  no  dyiug.  'Tis  but  flying  away  with  the  wings  of  the  morning 
into  the  Paradise  of  God."  Several  of  the  Boston  ministers  preached  ser- 
mons in  reference  to  his  death,  which  were  published. 

Mr.  Waldron  was  married,  soon  after  his  ordination,  to  Eliza  Allen  of 
Martha's  Vineyard,  who  survived  him,  with  two  little  children.  One  of 
them, — a  daughter,  became  the  wife  of  Colonel  Josiah  Quincy  of  Braintree, 

The  following  testimony  concerning  Mr.  Waldron  is  from  the  dedication 
of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Foxcroft's  Sermon  on  his  death,  by  the  Rev.  William 
Cooper: — 

**  Piety  is  the  most  Divine  part  of  a  minister's  character,  •  •  •  and  this  is  that 
far  which  your  deceased  pastor  was  especially  valuable.  The  grace  of  God  (we  have 
reason  to  thinic)  took  an  early  possession  of  his  soul ;  and  it  afterwards  governed  in 
Us  life,  adorned  his  conversation,  and  animated  his  ministry.  Those  of  us  who  took 
knowledge  of  him  from  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  him,  could'nt  but  discern  a  rever- 
eooe  for  the  Divine  Majesty,  a  relish  of  spiritual  things  and  a  delight  in  religious 
duties,  to  live  with  him  and  to  grow  and  increase.         •••••• 

"  In  the  house  of  God  he  was  a  wise  and  faithi\il  steward.  In  his  preaching  he  fed 
yon  with  wholesome  and  edifying  truths,  that  might  minister  proper  nourishment  to 
your  souls:  the  method  plain  and  easy, — the  manner  grave  and  solemn, — the  dress 
neither  gaudy  nor  homely.  •  •  •  iic  insisted  on  the  pecular  doctrines  of  the  Gos- 
Ml,  but  did  not  overlook  the  great  things  of  God's  Law.  He  taught  Justification  by 
ulUi  in  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  yet  affirmed  constantly  that  they  which  believe 
in  God  should  be  careful  to  maintain  good  works.  And  that  you  might  know  what  is 
food,  and  what  the  Lord  your  God  re<iuires  of  you,  he  began  a  course  of  Sermons 
upon  the  Commandments;  which  I  suppose  were  not  finished  when  he  died. 

"  He  gave  himself  to  prayer  as  well  as  the  ministry  of  the  word.  In  his  early 
cbildhood,  he  began  to  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord.  A  particular  providence  set  the 
wheel  of  prayer  a  going,  and  I  believe  it  never  wholly  stopped  afterwards.  This  he 
once  gave  me  an  account  of  in  a  retired  conversation  I  had  with  him;  and  I  suppose 
I  was  the  only  person  to  whom  he  mentioned  it.  It  was  this — his  dear  parents  were 
(one  somewhere  by  water,  and  a  storm  or  sudden  gust  of  wind  arose,  when  it  was 
■apposed  they  might  be  coming  home.  He  heard  the  family  speak  of  the  dangerthey 
mwnt  be  now  in.  This  so  alarmed  his  fear,  that  he  went  alone  to  seek  God  in  their 
b«£itlf,  that  they  might  be  preserved  and  returned.  They  were  so.  And  having  be- 
gan thus  Kuccessftilly  to  pray  for  his  parents,  he  afterwards  continued  to  pray  for  him- 
self.  While  at  the  College,  I  know,  he  was  one  of  those  young  students,  who  used  to 
meet  on  the  evenings  of  the  Lord's  days  A)r  prayer  and  other  exercises  of  private 
social  religion.  And  his  ministry  was  carried  on  very  much  with  prayer.  When  1 
bepm  his  course  of  Sermons  upon  the  Commandments,  I  find  he,  in  a  solemn  andpai  - 
Ucolar  manner,  begged  of  God  direction  and  assistance  therein.  And  he  was  very 
desirous  to  engage  the  prayers  of  others  for  him.  He  used  to  ask  them,  not  as  a  com- 
pliment, but  as  one  in  earnest,  who  knew  how  to  value  them.  His  public  prayers  were 
itrions  and  pertinent ;  and  I  have  sometimes  heard  him  pray  with  much  affection  and 
onlargement;  particularly  in  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  at  which  I  was 
once  present  with  him." 

The  Rev.  Chandler  Bobhins,  in  his  History  of  the  New  North  chnrch, 
writes  thus  of  Mr.  Waldron : — 

"  As  a  preacher  he  was  remarkable  for  soundness  of  argument,  plainness  and  direct 
BMS  of  speech,  and  gravity  of  manner.  His  temper  was  naturally  obliging  and  his 
affections  warm :  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  too  independent  to  stoop  to  any  lit- 
tle arts  to  conciliate  fiivour,  and  too  stern  in  integrity  ever  to  prostitute  his  conscience. 
He  was,  like  most  of  the  clergymen  of  New  England,  a  hearty  patriot,  and  a  steady 
friend  and  advocate  of  all  the  civil  privileges  which  the  people  theu  eu^o^ycA.  l\ft  'siaa 
also  a  strict  and  very  zealoni  Ooqgrcgationalist.    If  he  hadWved  \oii^i,l\i«t«\auQ 
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dQobt  that  he  would  hATe  exerted  a  powerful  inflaence  in  the  commimiif,  Mid 
kit  more  eonspicaous  memorialB  upon  the  records  of  this  Church." 
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OLIVER  PEABODY  * 

1721—1752. 

Oliver  Peabody  was  bom  of  respectable  parents  in  Boxford,  Essex 
Gonnty,  Massachusetts,  in  the  year  1698.  He  lost  his  father  when  he  was 
only  two  years  old ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  care  of  his  education 
devolved  wholly  on  his  pious  mother.  In  his  early  youth,  his  mind  became 
impressed  with  divine  truth,  and  he  resolved  to  devote  his  life  to  the  service 
of  his  Maker,  and  the  best  interests  of  his  fellow  men.  Having  gone  through 
the  preparatory  course  of  study,  he  entered  Harvard  College  in  1717,  and 
was  graduated  in  1721,  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  age.  As  he  had  the 
ministry  in  view  during  his  whole  course,  his  studies,  even  in  College,  were 
directed  somewhat  with  reference  to  it ;  though  this  did  not  prevent  him 
from  making  highly  respectable  improvement  in  all  the  branches  then  inclu- 
ded in  a  collegiate  education. 

Immediately  after  he  was  graduated,  the  committee  of  the  Board  of  Commis- 
^onera  for  propagating  the  Gospel  requested  him  to  be  ordained  as  an  evan- 
gelist, with  a  view  to  becoming  a  missionary  among  the  surrounding  heathen. 
They  had  before  made  a  similar  application  to  a  number  of  candidates,  but 
they  had  all  declined  from  the  apprehension  of  an  approaching  Indian  war ; 
and  it  was  urged  upon  him  as  a  reason  for  consenting  to  the  proposal,  that 
if  he  declined,  they  should  be  obliged,  at  least  for  a  time,  to  relinquish  the 
object.  The  argument  prevailed  with  him ;  and,  though  fully  aware  of  the 
deprivations  and  sacrifices  to  which  it  must  subject  him,  he  entered  cheer- 
fully this  dark  and  unpromising  field  of  ministerial  labour.  The  Honoura- 
ble Board  of  Commissioners  having  determined  to  send  him  to  Natick, — a 
place  lying  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Society  which  employed  him,  and  surround- 
ed with  settled  ministers, — they  did  not  immediately  ordain  him,  but  direct- 
ed him  to  perform  missionary  service,  until  circumstances  should  render  his 
ordination  expedient. 

He  preached  there,  for  the  first  time,  on  the  6th  of  August,  1721.  At 
that  period,  there  were  but  two  families  of  white  people  in  the  town,  though 
they  were  soon  joined  by  several  others.  Among  the  Indians  there  was  no 
church,  nor  member  of  a  church,  nor  even  a  person  known  to  have  been  bap- 
tized; for,  though  a  church  had  been  formed  there  sixty  years  before,  by  the 
kbours  of  John  Eliot,  it  had,  some  time  previous  to  Mr.  Peabody's  going 
among  them,  become  extinct. 

He  preached  constantly  at  Natick,  from  the  1st  of  August,  1721,  till  the 
close  of  the  year  1729 ;  when  a  committee  from  the  Board  of  Commissioners, 
joined  by  a  committee  from  the  Corporation  of  Harvard  College,  were  direct- 
ed to  repair  to  Natick,  and  take  into  consideration  the  expediency  of  form- 
ing a  church,  and  settling  a  minister.  Their  deliberations  resulted  in  a  con- 
viction that  it  was  expedient  to  gather  a  church,  consisting  partly  of  Eng- 

^PaaopUst,  VII.— Allen's  Biog.  Diet. 
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liik  ad  partly  of  Indians,  and  to  constitute  Mr.  Peabody  their  pastor. 
M^aMues  were  immediately  adopted  in  conformity  with  this  recommendation. 
Three  Indians  were  propounded,  '*  after  much  pains  taken  with  them,"  and 
the  8d  of  December  was  set  apart  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer.  Mr. 
Baxter*  of  Medfield  preached  on  the  occasion,  and  constituted  a  church, 
conaisting  of  three  Indians  and  five  white  persons.  On  the  17th  of  the 
aame  month,  Mr.  Peabody  was  ordained  at  Cambridge,  a  mi»sionary,  to 
take  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  church  and  society  at  Natick.  Here  he 
resided  constantly  during  his  whole  ministry,  with  the  exception  of  one  sea^ 
aon  when  he  was  employed  as  a  missionary  to  the  Moheagan  tribe  of  Indiana 
in  Connecticut. 

About  two  years  after  his  settlement  at  Natick,  he  was  married  to  Han- 
nah, daughter  of  the  Kev.  Joseph  Baxter, — a  lady  distinguished  for  her 
excellent  sense  and  fervent  piety.  They  had  twelve  children,  eight  of  whom 
liTed  to  reach  maturity.  One  of  them  Oliver,  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1745,  was  ordained  at  Roxbury,  November  7, 1750,  and  died  May 
29, 1752. 

Mr.  Peabody*s  labours  among  the  Indians  were  attended  with  very  consid- 
erable success.  He  succeeded  in  inducing  many  of  them  not  only  to  aban- 
don their  savage  mode  of  living,  and  conform  to  the  usages  of  civilized  society, 
but  also  to  cast  away  their  degrading  vices,  especially  that  of  intemperance , 
and,  in  instances  not  a  few,  he  was  instrumental,  by  God's  blessing,  of 
brin^g  them  under  the  power  of  a  living  Christianity.  Twenty-two  per- 
sons were  added  to  the  church  the  firet  year  after  his  ordination,  a  number  of 
whom  were  Indians.  In  a  letter  to  the  Convention  of  ministers  assembled 
at  Boston  from  the  New  England  Provinces  in  July,  1743,  to  record  their 
Testimony  in  respect  to  the  Kevival  of  that  day,  he  writes  thus : — 

"  Among  my  little  people,  (I  would  mention  it  to  the  glory  of  the  rich  grace,  and  of 
the  blessed  Spirit,  of  God,)  there  have  Ix^en  very  apparent  strivings  and  operations  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  among  Indians  and  English,  young  and  old,  male  and  female.  There 
have  been  added  to  our  church,  of  such  I  ))0{>e  as  shall  be  saved,  about  fifty  persons 
of  different  nations,  since  the  beginning  of  last  March  was  two  years,  whose  lives  in 
feneral  witness  to  the  sincerity  of  their  profession." 

Daring  the  period  that  elapsed  between  Mr.  Peabody*s  ordination  and 
his  death,  which  was  a  little  more  than  twenty-two  years,  there  were  bap- 
tked,  within  the  limits  of  his  society,  one  hundred  and  sixty  Indians  and 
fonr  hundred  white  persons ;  and  there  were  twenty-nine  Indians  and  twen- 
ty-two English  baptized,  previous  to  his  ordination.  The  whole  num- 
ber admitted  into  his  church,  after  his  ordination,  was  one  hundred  and 
laty-five ;  of  whom  thirty-five  were  Indians,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty 
were  white  persons.  During  his  whole  residence  at  Natick, — a  period  of 
thirty-one  years  and  a  half,  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  Indians  died,  one  of 
whom  reached  the  age  of  a  hundred  and  ten  years. 

Mr.  Peabody  was  naturally  of  a  delicate  constitution ;  but  he  was  always 
ready  to  task  his  energies  to  the  utmost  in  the  cause  of  his  Master.  Hence 
ho  consented,  a  few  years  before  his  death,  to  undertake  a  mission  among 
tiie  Moheagans ;  but  such  were  the  fatigues  and  hardships  to  which  he  was 
subjected,  that  his  constitution  received  an  injury  from  which  it  never  recov- 
ered.    From  this  time,  he  fell  into  a  decline,  which,  though  it  was  of  sev- 

*  JosiPB  Bazteb  was  bom  at  Braintree,  Jane  4,  1670 ;  wa«  graduated  at  Harvard  CoU«n 
la  1699;  was  ordained  at  Medfield,  April  21,  1007,  and  died  May  2, 1745,  aged  sixty-nine.  Ha 
peatbhod  the  Mass.  Election  Sermon,  1727. 
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enl  years*  oontinuance,  led  to  his  dissolation.  Daring  bis  last  illiMn,  ko 
was  remarkably  sustained  by  the  gracious  presence  of  the  Saviour  and  the 
Gomforter.  He  repeatedly  observed  to  his  family  that  his  greatest  eoncem 
was  for  the  welfare  of  his  flock ;  and  he  improved  every  opportunity  tlial 
his  waning  strength  allowed  to  him,  to  urge  them  to  avail  themselves  of  Um 
merciful  provisions  of  the  Gospel.  He  lingered  until  Sunday,  February  2, 
1752,  when  he  departed  with  Paul's  heroic  language  on  his  lips — "  I  have 
fought  a  good  fight"  &c.     He  died  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

During  his  last  illness,  the  Indians  testified  their  gratitude  and  affection 
towards  him  in  every  way  in  their  power ;  and,  at  his  death,  they  mourned 
for  him  as  for  a  father.  One  of  them  in  particular,  by  the  name  of  Prince, 
would  not  leave  the  room  by  night  or  day,  during  the  five  days  that  the 
body  lay  unburied,  even  long  enough  to  take  refreshments,  except  as  thooe 
around  him  absolutely  forced  him  to  do  so.  It  would  seem  that  few  men 
haye  lived  more  beloved,  or  died  more  lamented. 

The  most  satisfactory  account  of  Mr.  Pcabody's  character  that  I  have 
been  able  to  find,  is  the  following,  originally  published  in  the  Panoplist,  and 
written  by  a  clergyman  who  had  been  conversant  with  the  scene  of  hiii 
labours  as  well  as  with  many  of  hb  friends : — 

"  As  a  minister  Mr.  Peabody  was  faithful  and  laborious.  Ho  accounted  the  work 
of  the  ministry  an  honourable  employment;  and,  by  his  unwearied  diligence  and 
exemplary  life,  he  honoured  it.  From  his  first  entrance  upon  the  sacred  office,  he 
made  it  the  business  of  his  life  to  improve  in  the  qualifications  for  it.  He  studied  to 
'show  himself  approved  unto  God,  a  workman  that  needeth  not  be  ashamed,  rightly 
dividing  the  word  of  truth.'  He  considered  it  to  be  the  great  design  of  preaching,  to 
give  men  a  realizing  view  of  their  guilt  and  danger,  to  show  them  wlierein  their 
true  and  sabstantial  happiness  consists,  and  to  point  out  to  them  the  method  in  which 
!(  might  be  obtained.  It  was  not  to  him  a  trifling  consideration  to  appear  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  immortal  beings  who  were  committed  to  his  charge,  and  deliver  to  them 
a  message  from  the  living  God,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  lie  would  sur- 
vey the  people  of  his  charge  with  a  deep  interest,  with  a  mixture  of  i)ity  and  solici- 
tude, and  in  his  addresses  to  them  he  was  pungent  plain  nnd  afT.ctionate.  He  mad<* 
itanobject  of  importance  to  8i)eak  so  plainly  that  the  most  ignorant  might  understand;* 
80  seriously  and  impressively  that  the  careless  and  stupid  might  fc*el;  so  convincingly 
IkfU  gaintayers  and  those  who  opposed  thetnseivet  might  be  put  to  silence.  Not  think- 
ing that  he  had  discharged  all  his  duty,  when  he  had  carried  them  to  the  throne  of 
grace  in  humble  and  importunate  i>rayer,  and  had  taught  them  from  the  oracles  of 
God  on  the  holy  Sabbath,  he  seized  other  opportunities  to  counsel,  warn  and  admon- 
ish them,  to  catechise  the  youth,  instruct  the  ignorant,  use  his  exertions  to  reclaim 
the  vicious,  and  to  commend  all  to  the  care,  guidance  and  compassion  of  the  gracious 
and  sovereign  God. 

"  He  was  a  friend  and  father  to  his  people,  and  by  his  wi.se,  prudent  and  manly 
deportment,  he  conciliated  the  esteem  and  aifection  of  all.  Among  the  Indians  he  was 
often  called  in  as  a  mediator;  and  such  was  their  confidence  in  his  judgment,  that 
his  decision  generally  imparted  satisfaction,  anri  restored  peace  and  harmony.  A 
fkithflil  discharge  of  dutv,  even  in  administering  reproof,  would  not  make  them  his 
enemies;  and  he  so  gained  their  confidence  that  he  dwelt  among  them  without  fear. 

*' Amidst  the  multiplicity  of  cares,  arising  from  a  mixed  society,  he  was  not  inatten- 
tive to  a  large  family,  composed  of  his  own  children  and  a  number  of  boarders  and 
domestics, — generally  amounting  in  the  whole  to  about  twenty,  all  of  whom  he  would 
collect  morning  and  evening  to  hear  the  Scriptures  read,  join  in  singing  a  psalm  of 
praise,  and  in  the  devout  exercises  of  prayer.  In  his  family  he  discharged  the  duties 
of  the  Christian  minister,  the  affectionate  husband,  and  tender  companion,  the  kind 
indulgent  parent,  the  humane  and  liberal  master.  His  houso  was  a  welcome  recepta- 
cle for  the  stranger,  his  heart  was  open  to  his  friends,  and  his  bounty  was  cheernilly 

•  By  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Peabody,  the  Indians  wore  so  improved  in  regard  to  their  edaoa- 
tioiiy  that  many  of  them  could  read  and  write  as  well  as  understand  the  English  language. 
Mr.  Moody  from  York,  in  the  Province  of  Maine,  was  at  Natick  and  preached  to  the  Indians; 
and  in  order  to  be  understood  by  them,  he  supposed  he  must  condescend  to  all  low  expresnons; 
bat  he  forgot  that  he  was  preaching  to  civilized  Indians,  who  remarked  upon  his  preaching  "thai 
if  Mr.  Peabody  should  preach  in  such  low  language,  they  should  have  concluded  ho  waa  onsjp 
Mad  would  have  gone  out  of  the  meeting  house  and  left  him." 
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•drnfafftered  to  relievo  the  wants  of  the  needy.  His  local  sitnatlon  in  the  vicinity  of 
Boflton.  yet  environed  hy  Indian  wigwams,  drew  the  attention  of  strangers  and  distin- 
guiahaa  foreigners,  who  often  repaired  to  his  hospitable  mansion,  where  they  wer« 
sure  to  find  a  hearty  welcome.  Among  his  IViends  was  Governor  Belcher, — a  man 
wliote  heart  was  alive  to  the  missionary  cause,  and  who  treated  Mr.  Peabody  with 
■omething  more  than  empty  compliments  and  ceremonious  visits.  He  made  Mr.  Pea- 
body  welcome  to  his  house;  and,  by  various  acts  of  kindness,  displayed  a  friendship 
that  was  founded  on  real  esteem,  and  strengthened  by  a  union  of  virtuous  affections. 

*'  To  his  brethren  in  the  ministry  Mr.  Peabody  was  friendly,  social  and  obliging;  and 
by  them  he  was  honoured  and  loved.  In  cases  of  difiiculty  he  was  a  wise  counsellor, 
so  that  great  confidence  could  be  placed  in  his  judgment,  {^nd  implicit  reliance  on  his 
fidelity.  He  was  an  able  minister  of  Jesus  Christ,  a  scribe  well  instructed  in  the  King- 
dom of  God ;  a  man  of  unaffected  piety  and  gravity ;  prudent  in  his  conduct  as  a  min- 
ister and  a  Christian. 

"  He  possessed  a  heart  that  was  not  only  susceptible  of  all'  the  impressions  of  virtue 
snd  religion,  but  was  also  the  seat  of  exquisite  sensibility.  This  sensibility  was  not 
merely  a  natural  soilness,  but  the  genuine  state  of  a  heart  softened  b^  the  spirit  of 
Chriat,  and  brought  into  conformity  to  him, — a  heart  warmed  with  Christian  benevo- 
lence. Notwithstanding  his  temper  was  naturally  grave  and  thoughtful,  he  could  be 
cbeerfUl,  and  accommodate  himself  to  his  company,  to  gain  access  to  the  heart,  and 
to  impart  suitable  instructions." 


-•♦■ 


SOLOMON  WILLIAMS,  D.  D  * 

1722—1776. 

SoliOMON  Williams  was  a  son  of  the  Hev.  William  Williams  of  Hatfield, 
by  his  second  marriage.  His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Solomon 
Stoddard  of  Northampton.  He  was  born  June  4,  1700  ;  was  graduated  at 
Haryard  College  in  1719 ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Lebanon, 
Gonn.y  December  5,  1722 ;  and  died  February  29,  1776,  in  the  seventy- 
sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  fifty- fourth  of  his  ministry.  His  funenl 
sermon  was  preached  by  the  Ilcv.  (aftorwards  Dr.)  James  Cogswell  of 
Windham,  from  Hev.  ii.  10,  of  which  there  were  published  two  editiona. 
He  was  a  Fellow  of  Yale  College  from  1749  to  1769,  and  received  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  same  institution  in  1773. 

In  1741,  Eunice  Williams,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Williams  of  Deer- 

field,  who  was  taken  captive  by  the  Indians,  and  remained  with  them  of  choice 

after  the  rest  of  the  family  were  redeemed,  made  a  visit  to  her  friends  in  New 

England ;  on  which  occasion  there  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  family  meeting 

at  the  house  of  her  brother,  the  Rev.  Elcazar  Williams  of  Mansfield.     A  day 

of  special  prayer  was  observed,  and  Dr.  Williams  was  called  upon  for  a 

diaoonrse  appropriate  to  the  occasion.     He  accordingly  delivered  one,  which 

was  published,  and  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract : — 

*'  Ton  may  well  think  I  have  all  along  had  some  si)ccial  eye  to  the  uncommon  occa- 
lioB  of  prayer  at  this  time;  that  person  here  present  with  us,  who  has  been,  for  a  long 
time,  in  a  miserable  captivity,  with  a  barbarous  and  lieatlien  people,  now  for  niore 
than  thirty -eight  years;  yet  among  that  people,  bred  up  in  Popish  superstition,  blind- 
neiB  and  bigotry  j  who,  by  the  providence  of  God  camn  last  year,  and  now  again  with  her 
husband  and  two  of  her  children,  on  a  visit  in  New  England.  Some  of  you  know  well, — 
I  amsnre  I  do, — ^how  long  she  has  been  tlio  subject  of  prayer  j  what  numberless  prayers 
have  been  put  up  to  God  for  her  by  many  holy  souls  now  in  Heaven,  as  well  as  many 
who  yet  remain  on  earth.  How  many  groans  and  fervent  prayers  can  these  ears  witness 
to  have  been  uttered  and  breathed  forth,  with  a  sort  of  burning  and  unquenchable 
Mdoar  from  the  pious  and  holy  soul  of  her  dear  father,  now  with  God !    I  know  not  tbaa 

•CogtweWM  Fun.  8mB.^Hiat,  of  the  Williams  EamSiy. 
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I  ever  heard  him  pray  after  his  own  return  from  captivity,  without  a  remembrance  of 
her;  that  Grod  would  return  her  to  his  sanctuary,  and  the  enjoyment  of  tlie  Gospel 
light  and  grace,  in  that  purity  and  simplicity  in  which  it  shines  in  our  land.  But 
in  ti^is  it  seemed  as  if  he  never  could  be  denied ;  that  God  would  not  let  her  perish  in 
Popish  superstition  and  ignorance;  but  Ictherplacebe  where  it  would,  that  He  would, 
as  lie  easily  could,  find  some  way  for  deliverance  from  those  snares  and  thick  laid 
stratagems  of  the  devil,  to  beguile  and  ruin  poor  souls,  and  make  her  a  monument  of 
liis  glorious  and  almighty  grace.  And  this  he  was  wont  to  do  with  such  expressions  of 
diith  in  God  and  holy  fervour  of  soul,  as  seemed  to  breathe  himself  and  her  into  the 
arms  of  the  Covenant  of  Grace.  God  did  not  give  him  leave  to  see  the  performance 
of  his  wishes  and  desires  for  her,  but  took  him  to  satisfy  them  in  God  himself,  and 
make  him  perfectly  know^hat  not  a  tittle  of  the  covenant  should  ever  fail;  and  IctY 
her  in  the  same  state,  to  try  the  fuith,  and  call  forth  the  prayers,  of  his  people  still. 
We  see  now  some  dawniugs  towards  her  deliverance,  and  living  hopes  of  it;  though 
all  endeavours  of  men  to  persuade  her  here  Iiave  been  heretofore  tried  in  vain :  it  ha^ 
pleased  God  to  incline  her  the  last  summer,  and  now  again,  of  her  own  accord,  to  make 
a  visit  to  her  friends;  and  seems  to  encourage  us  to  hope  that  He  designs  to  answer  the 
many  prayers  which  have  been  put  up  for  her;  and  by  the  mighty  power  of  his  pro- 
vidence and  grace,  to  give  us  one  extraordinary  conviction  that  he  is  a  God  hearing 


prayer." 


Dr.  Williams  undoubtedly  held  a  place  among  the  most  prominent  of  the 
New  England  clergy.  His  influence  was  felt  among  the  churches,  not  only 
in  Connecticut,  but  throughout  New  England  ;  and  his  services  were  very 
often  called  for  on  important  public  occasions.  In  the  course  of  his  minis- 
try, he  was  engaged  in  two  controversies,  which,  at  the  time,  attracted  con- 
siderable attention: — one  in  1746,  with  the  Rev.  Andrew  Croswell,*  on  **  the 
Nature  of  Justifying  Faith ;"  the  other  in  1751,  with  his  cousin,  the  elder 
Jonathan  Edwards,  on  **the  Qualifications  necessary  to  lawful  communion  in 
the  Christian  Sacrament?.''  lie  had  an  extensive  correspondence  in  Burope 
as  well  as  America,  and  among  his  correspondents  abroad,  he  numbered  one 
or  more  of  the  Erskines,  and  the  celebrated  Maclaurin,  author  of  the  well 
known  Sermon  on  "Glorying  in  the  cross." 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Williams'  publications: — A  Sermon  preached  at 
Goshen  at  the  or Jiuation  of  the  Rev.  Jacob  Eliot,t  1729.  Election  Sermon, 
1741.  A  Sermon  at  Mansfield  on  occasion  of  the  visit  of  Eunice  Williams, 
1741.  Substance  of  two  Discourses  on  occasion  of  the  death  by  drowning 
uf  Mr.  John  Woodward,  and  of  the  deliverance  of  Mr.  Samuel  Gray,  1741, 

« 

•  Andrew  Croswkll,  a  native  of  Charlestown,  Mass.,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1728;  was  ordained  at  (iruton.  Conn,  in  17'}(5;  and  after  remaiuing  there  abuut  two  years,  was 
initalled,  October  6,  1738,  over  a  society  in  Boston  formed  by  persons  from  other  churches.  He 
died  April  12,  1785,  in  the  scveuty-seventh  year  of  his  ago.  lie  published  a  lleply  to  the 
declaration  of  a  number  of  the  ansoeiated  ministers  of  liost^m,  Ac,  with  regtird  to  the  Rev. 
James  Daveniwrl,  (2d  edition,)  1742;  A  Reply  to  a  book  entitled  '*  A  display  of  CJod  s  sf>eeial 
grace,*'  1742;  A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Turell,  in  answer  to  his  Direction  to  his  people,  1742; 
The  Apostle  s  advice  to  the  Jailor  inipnned;  being  a  solemn  waniing  against  the  awful  sin  of 
tfoul  murder:  a  Sermon,  1744;  What  is  Chript  tome,  if  he  i?  not  mine/  or  a  seasonable  Defence 
of  the  Old  Protestant  Doctrine  of  .Justifying  Faith,  1745;  Second  Defence  of  the  Old  Protest- 
aibt  Doctrine  of  Justifying  l  aith ;  being  a  Reply  to  the  exceptions  of  .Solomon  Williams,  against 
a  Book  entitled  '*  What  is  Christ  to  me  if  he  is  not  mine  /,"  1 7 17 ;  Heaven  shut  against  Arminians 
and  Antinomians:  a  Sermon,  1747;  NamUive  of  the  fuumling  and  settling  the  new-gathered 
Congregational  church  in  Boston,  1749;  the  Heavenly  floctrine  of  man  s  Justification  only  by 
the  obcKiience  of  Jesus  Christ:  a  Sermon,  1758;  A  Testimony  against  the  profaneness  of  nome 
of  the  pablio  disputes  on  the  last  Commencement  day:  with*  Letters  to  the  President  of  Ilar- 


ton's  Sermon  before  the  Society  for  propagating  the  (Jospel  in  foreign  parts;  wherein  our  Colo- 
nies are  defended  against  his  most  injurious  and  abusive  reflections,  1768;  Rrief  Remarks  on 
the  satirical  drollery  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  last  Commencement  day,  1771;  Mr.  Murray 
nimuuiked, — in  which,  among  other  things,  is  shown  that  his  doctrine  of  Universal  Salvation 
is  inimical  to  virtue,  and  productive  of  all  manner  of  wickedness,  1775;  A  Discourse  from  I. 
Thess.  II.  13, — in  which  is  shown  the  cause  and  cure  of  all  religious  melancholy,  horrors  of  con- 
inence,  Ac.,  1784. 

t  Jacob  Eliot,  a  native  of  Boston,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1720 ;  was  ordain- 
edAtLekuion  (Qotiitn)  Qonn.,  Nov.  26, 1729*,  Aud^ed\]ilt«(&. 
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The  more  ezoellent  way :  or  the  ordinary  renewing  and  sanctifying  grace  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  more  excellent  than  all  extrraordinary  gifts  that  can  be 
coveted  or  obtained  by  men :  A  Sermon  at  Goshen,  1741.  A  Discourse  at 
the  funeral  of  the  Rev.  Eleazar  Williams,  1742.  The  comfort  or  blessed- 
ness of  being  at  home  with  God  or  dwelling  with  him,  &c. :  A  Sermon, 
1742.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Richard  Salter,  1744.  A  Vin- 
dication of  the  Gospel  doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith  ;  being  an  answer 
to  the  Rev.  Andrew  Croswcirs  book  on  Justifying  Faith,  1746.  The  true 
state  of  the  question  concerning  the  Qualifications  necessary  to  lawful  com- 
munion in  the  Christian  Sacraments ;  being  an  answer  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jona- 
than Edwards'  **  Humble  Inquiry,"  &c.,  1751.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of 
the  Rev.  Ebenczer  Williams*  of  Pomfret,  1758.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Meacham,  1754.  A  Thanksgiving  Sermon  on  occasion  of 
the  smiles  of  Heaven  on  the  British  arms  in  America,  particularly  in  the 
redaction  of  Quebec,  1759.  A  Half-century  Sermon,  1772.  A  Sermon  on 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Faith  Huntington,  1775. 

Dr.  Williams'  last  days  were  marked  by  great  suficring,  but  he  sustained 
himself  in  the  dignity  of  Christian  faith  and  hope.  I  have  seen  a  record  in 
manuscript,  made  at  the  time,  of  his  dying  exercises,  from  which  it  would 
appear  that  he  was  rabed  above  all  painful  apprehensions  in  respect  to 
the  future,  and  had  his  mind  quickened  almost  into  a  state  of  rapture,  in 
anticipation  of  the  glory  that  was  about  to  open  upon  him.  His  last  words, 
as  they  are  recorded,  were, — **  I  shall  soon  be  there ;  and  a  full  blaze  of 
glory  will  open  upon  my  soul,  and  swallow  it  up  in  God  and  Christ.  At 
present,  we  can't  have  any  conception.  I  hope  the  time  will  come,  but  I 
must  wait." 

Dr.  Williams  was  married  about  the  time  of  his  settlement  at  Lebanon, 
to  Mary  Porter  of  Hadley.  He  had  ten  children, — eight  sons  and  three 
daughters.  Ezekiel, — born  May  4, 1729,  and  deceased  February  12, 1818. 
held  various  important  offices  in  the  State,  and  was  for  many  years.  High 
Sheriff  in  the  county  of  Hartford.  William,  born  April  8,  1731, 
and  deceased  August  2,  1811,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1751 ;  read  Theology  under  the  direction  of  his  father,  but  never  entered 
the  ministry ;  filled  various  civil  offices  of  high  responsibility,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Continental  Congress  in  1776  and  1777,  signed  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  &c.,  &c.  Thomas, — born  November  12,  1735,  and 
deceased  February  10,  1819,  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  175C,  and 
spent  his  life  as  a  practising  physician  in  Lebanon. 

Eliphalttj  the  eldest  son  of  Dr.  Williams,  who  reached  maturity,  was 
bom  February  21,  1727;  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1748;  was 
ordained  minister  of  East  Hartford,  in  March,  1748  ;  and  died  June  29, 
1803.  His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  M'Clure  of  East 
Windsor,  and  was  published.  He  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Yale 
College  in  1782,  and  was  a  member  of  its  Corporation  from  17G9  to  1801. 
He  published  a  Sermon  on  account  of  the  earthquake,  1755  ;  a  Thanks- 

•  Ebbnezeb  Williams,  son  of  Samuel  Williams  of  Roxbnry,  and  nephew  to  the  Rev.  John 
Wmiuiu  of  Deerfield,  was  born  at  Roxbury,  August  12,  IftUO;  was  graduated  at  Harrard  Col- 
lege in  1709;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Pomfret,  Conn.,  October  2rt,  1715;  and  dic*i 
Marah  28,  1753,  aged  sixty-thrce.  He  was  a  Fellow  of  Yale  College  from  1731  to  1748.  Dr. 
Williams,  in  his  funeral  sennon,  repretenta  him  as  a  fine  scholar;  a  sound  and  duicnminating 
Dlriae ;  and  as  exertiDg  an  important  influence  among  the  ministers  and  churches  in  Connecticut.. 
Then  b  a  tradition  that  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  lie  became  so  extiemeXy  coT\>\i\*\i\.  \>aaX\v% 
soidd  not  reach  his  feet. 
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giying  Sermon,  1760  ;  an  Election  Sermon,  1769 ;  and  a  Sermon  on  the 
death  of  Gov.  Pitkin,  1769.  He  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  his  nnde, 
the  Rev.  Elisha  Williams,  Rector  of  Yale  College  ;  and,  after  her  death 
which  occurred  June  28,  1776,  to  Mrs.  Sarah  Parsons,  widow  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Parsons*  of  Brookfield.  He  had  five  children  by  the  first  marriage,  and 
two  by  the  last.  Of  the  former,  Solomon  and  Elisha  Scott  were  clergy- 
men. Solomon  was  born  in  1752 ;  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1770 ; 
was  Tutor  there  from  1773  to  1775  ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  at 
Northampton,  in  January,  1779 ;  and  died  November  9,  1834,  in  the 
eighty-third  year  of  his  age.  He  published  a  Sermon  preached  at  Lebanon, 
entitled  **  Jesus  Christ  the  physician  of  sin-sick  souls,  opened  and  ap- 
plied,'' 1777  I  Three  Sermons  in  a  volume  on  various  important  doctrines 
•ad  duties  of  the  Christian  religion,  1799 ;  a  Sermon  before  an  Ecclesiasti- 
oal  Convention  to  consider  and  ratify  the  constitution  of  a  Missionary 
Society,  1802 ;  Three  Sermons  at  Northampton,  one  on  the  30th  of  March, 
the  other  two  on  the  annual  State  Fast,  1805  ;  Thanksgiving  Sermon  con- 
taining an  historical  sketch  of  Northampton.  1815.  Elisha  Scott  was  bom 
October  7,  1757  ;  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1775  ;  became  a  Bap- 
tist minister,  and  was  for  a  while  settled  in  Beverly,  Mass.,  and  died  in 
1845.  He  published  a  Sermon  preached  before  a  Baptist  Missionary 
Society. 

PROM  THE  REV.  TIMOTHY  STONE. 

Cornwall,  Gonu.,  January  21,  1861. 

Rev.  and  Dear  Sir:  I  can  of  course  have  no  personal  recollections  of  my 
grandfather,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Solomon  Williams;  but  my  venerable  mother,  who 
was  his  daughter,  and  who  died  a  few  years  since,  in  her  ninety -second  year, — 
having  retained  her  faculties  in  a  very  unusual  degree,  has  given  me  many  inter- 
esting details  in  respect  to  him,  some  of  which  I  will  endeavour  now  to  commu- 
nicate, in  answer  to  your  request.  I  may  state  some  things  also  that  I  have 
received  from  other  sources. 

His  settlement  at  Lebanon  was  not  without  considerable  opposition;  but  he 
contrived  effectually  to  live  it  down,  so  that  his  opposers  became  ultimately  his 
most  ardent  friends.  Not  only  was  he  intensely  devoted  to  his  work,  but  ho 
made  himself  familiar  with  his  flock,  and  always  evinced  the  deepest  interest  in 
both  their  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare.  He  was  exceedingly  dignified  in  all 
his  deportment,  never  saying  or  doing  any  thing  that  involved  the  least  departure 
from  clerical  propriety  ;  while  yet  he  was  so  kind  and  friendly,  so  winning  and 
accessible,  that  he  secured  the  affections  of  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 

His  physical  constitution  was  not  strong;  but  the  regularity  of  his  habits  and 
bis  great  prudence  secured  to  him,  for  the  most  part,  a  tolerable  degree  of  health. 
Much  the  larger  part  of  his  time  he  spent  in  his  study.  In  the  winter  season, 
he  was  there  at  break  of  day,  or  before,  when  he  regularly  devoted  a  portion 
of  time  to  reading  the  Scriptures  in  Hebrew  or  Greek.  Indeed  so  familiar  was 
he  with  these  languages,  that  he  read  the  Bible  in  one  or  the  other  of  them, 
translating  it  into  English,  in  connection  with  his  family  devotions. 

Few  ministers  of  his  day  accomplished  so  much  for  the  promotion  of  litera- 
ture and  science  among  their  people,  as  Doctor  Williams.  For  a  long  course  of 
years,  Lebanon  was  distinguished  for  the  best  grammar  school  in  any  country 
town  of  Connecticut.  It  was  taught  by  Mr.  Nathan  Tisdale,  a  native  of  Leba- 
non, and  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College  in  1749.     So  extensively  and  so  favour- 

*  JosBPH  Parsohs  WB0  ft  Dative  of  Bradford,  Mass. :  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  In 
1762;  WM  ordained  at  BitMkfield,  Nov.  23^  1767;  and  died  Jan.  17,  1771,  aged  thirtj-eig^l 
yean. 
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ablj  known  was  the  sdiool,  that  it  numbered  among  its  pupils,  youth  from 
almost  every  part  of  the  country ;  and  such  was  the  confidence  placed  in  Mr. 
Tisdale's  recommendation  of  his  scholars,  by  the  authority  of  Yalo  College, 
that  it  was,  in  some  instances,  accepted  in  place  of  an  actual  examination.  This 
school  was  established  chiefly  by  the  ettbrts  of  Dr.  Williams;  and  the  con- 
sequence of  it  was,  that,  for  many  years,  Lebanon  was  not  only  remarkable  for 
its  intelligence,  but  furnished  more  ministers  of  the  Gospel  than  perhaps  any 
other  town  of  its  size  in  Connecticut. 

Dr.  Williams  exemplified  his  remarkable  prudence,  not  less  than  his  truly 
Christian  zeal,  in  connection  with  the  great  revival  of  religion  which  spread  so 
extensively  in  New  England  about  1740.  He  was  a  decided  friend  to  Mr.  White- 
field,  Slid  repeatedly,  and  at  different  i^eriods,  welcomed  him  to  his  pulpit;  but 
he  was  not  at  all  insensible  to  his  tendency  to  extravagance,  especially  in  the 
early  part  of  his  career,  nor  was  he  slow  to  exert  his  influence  in  checking  it. 
The  consequence  was,  that  while,  in  some  of  the  adjacent  towns  and  societies, 
many  became  extremely  wild  and  fanatical,  his  own  people  manifested  little  dis- 
position to  depart  from  Christian  order  and  propriety. 

The  last  time  that  Mr.  Whitefield  preached  at  Lebanon,  (my  mother,  who  was 
about  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  being  present,)  he  was  heard  by  a  vast 
crowd  of  8 paralisla  from  abroad.  His  text  was, — **  Take  not  thy  Iloly  Spirit 
from  mc."  After  Dr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Whitefield  had  retired,  these  boisterous 
spirits,  from  the  adjacent  parishes,  remained  in  the  meeting  house,  and  became 
so  perfectly  frantic, — jumping,dancing,  singing  and  praying,  that  the  scene  seemed 
to  form  a  sort  of  Bedlam.  Good  Deacon  Huntington, — Dr.  Williams'  right 
hand  man,  having  continued  in  the  church,  as  a  witness  to  what  passed,  went 
straight  to  his  pastor  to  see  if  he  could  not  do  something  to  quell  the  disorder. 
Dr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Whitefield  both  hastened  to  the  church;  and,  on  entering, 
such  was  the  noise  and  tumult  on  every  side,  that  the  presence  of  the  two  minis- 
ters was  not  immediately  observed.  They  went  forward  to  the  Deacon's  seat, 
and  Mr.  Whitefield,  stamping  his  foot  with  great  violence  on  the  floor,  exclaim- 
ed with  a  voice  of  thunder, — **  What  means  all  this  tumult  and  disorder?" 
Instantly  there  was  silence  through  the  house;  but  some  of  them  quickly 
remarked  that  they  were  so  much  delighted  to  see  and  hear  their  spiritual 
father,  and  were  so  filled  with  the  Spirit,  that  they  could  not  forbear  their 
demonstrations  of  joy.  Whitefield  replied  to  them  with  great  mildness  of  man- 
ner,— **  My  dear  children,  you  arc  like  little  partridges,  just  hatched  from  the 
egg.  You  run  about  with  egg  shells  covering  your  eyes,  and  you  cannot  see  and 
know  where  you  arc  going.**  The  elfect  of  his  gentle  expostulation  was  that 
the  disorder  entirely  ceased,  and  they  withdrew  quietly  to  their  several  homes. 

A  scene  occurred  at  a  private  religious  meeting  at  Lebanon  during  the  revival, 
which  showed  the  estimation  in  which  Dr.  Williams  was  held  by  the  fanatics  of 
the  day.  A  boy  and  girl,  of  about  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  were  in  difierent' 
rooms  of  the  house,  and  each  sunk  down  instantaneously,  at  the  same  time,  into 
a  swoon,  and  continued  apparently  insensible  for  many  hours.  They  Emerged 
simultaneously  from  their  trance;  and,  when  they  came  to  give  an  account  of 
their  experience,  they  declared  they  had  been  to  Heaven,  where  they  saw  the 
Lamb's  Book  of  Life.  In  it  were  the  names  of  several  of  their  acquaintances, 
and  some  of  them  in  large  letters;  but  the  name  of  Solomon  Williams  was  in 
such  small  letters  as  to  be  scarcely  discernible,  and  was  crowded  down  to  the 
▼erj  bottom  of  the  page  ! 

NotwithsUnding  Dr.  Williams  adhered  firmly  to  his  honest  convictions  of 
duty  in  regard  to  the  revival,  he  seems  to  have  retained  the  good  will  of  those 
who  differed  greatly  from  each  other  in  their  opinion  of  the  work.  Dr.  Chauncy 
of  Boston,  who  was  perhaps  its  most  able  and  earnest  opposer,  had  a  high 
respect  for  Dr.  Williams;  while  Mr.  Whitefield,  on  the  other  hand,  who  was  the 
chiiBf  instrument  in  carrying  it  forward,  was  his  affectionate  and  devoted  firiend. 
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'  As  a  pnftcher,  Dr.  IVllluuns  was  graye,  solemn,  and  impressiTe,  bat  not  a 
Boanerges  in  Toice  and  manner,  like  Bellamy,  Pomeroy,  and  Wheelock.  Until 
Mr.  Olap  assumed  the  Presidency  of  Yale  College,  there  had  been  no  Theological 
Professor  in  the  institution;  and  when  such  a  professorship  was  meditated,  Dr. 
iniliams  was  the  prominent  candidate  for  it.  President  Clap,  while  minister  at 
Windham,  having  been  intimately  connected  with  him,  was  exceedingly  desirous 
that  he  should  have  the  appointment;  and  so  he  doubtless  would  have  had,  but 
that  Mr.  Clap's  leaving  liis  people  had  produced  no  little  dissatisfaction;  and,  as 
the  people  of  Lebanon  were  greatly  attached  to  their  minister,  it  was  thought 
rather  a  hazardous  experiment  to  transfer  two  clergymen  from  the  same  vicinity 
to  Tale  College,  especially,  as  the  College  was  not,  at  that  time,  in  good  odour 
▼ith  a  considerable  portion  of  the  people  of  the  Colony. 

Mr.  Williams  had  little  apprehension  of  the  evils  of  African  slavery,  herein 
agreeing  with  his  cousin  President  Edwards.  He  looked  upon  the  captives 
brought  hither,  as  rescued  from  immediate  death,  and  considered  it  a  mercy  to 
the  poor  Pagans  to  have  found  a  home,  even  as  slaves,  in  this  land  of  Gospel 
light.  He  bought  an  African  boy  and  girl,  and  taught  them  to  read  the  BiUe; 
and  the  boy  gave  every  evidence  of  being  a  sincere  believer  in  Christ.  He  died 
Uk  old  age,  in  the  Aill  assurance  of  Heavenly  joys. 

The  above  is  the  substance  of  all  that  I  remember  to  have  heard  concerning 
mj  grandfather,  which  you  would  not  be  likely  to  have  received  from  other 
•onrces.    I  think  you  may  rely  upon  the  whole  as  entirely  authentic. 
I  am,  very  respectfully  and  affectionatelyy  yours  in  the  Gospel, 

TIMOTHY  STONE. 


•♦«- 


THOMAS   SMITH* 

1722-1795. 

Thomas  Smith  was  the  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Smith,  a  merchant  of 
Boston,  and  was  born  in  that  town,  March  10, 1702.  His  mother's  maiden 
name  was  Mary  Curran.  He  entered  Harvard  College  in  171G,  when  he 
was  only  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  was  graduated  in  1720.  Notwithstanding 
hb  extreme  youth,  he  maintained  a  highly  respectable  standing  as  a  scholar, 
daring  his  whole  collegiate  course ;  though  it  was  after  he  left  College,  and 
when  his  faculties  had  become  more  mature,  that  he  prosecuted  his  studies 
with  the  greater  zeal  and  to  the  best  advantage.  Having  determined  to  devote 
himself  to  the  ministry,  he  engaged,  after  leaving  College,  in  a  course  of  theo- 
logical study ;  and,  in  April,  1722,  received  license  to  preach.  His  first 
efforts  in  the  pulpit  seem  to  have  been  at  Maiden  and  Sandwich,  shortly 
after  he  was  licensed  ;  but,  early  in  the  next  year,  he  received  a  call  from 
the  church  in  Bellingham,  Mass.,  which,  however,  on  account  of  his  youth 
and  inexperience  in  the  ministry,  he  declined.  He  preached  also  frequently 
in  Boston,  and  the  adjacent  towns,  and  attracted  considerable  attention  from 
all  classes.  In  the  course  of  the  year  1726,  he  paid  two  visits  to  Falmouth, 
(now  Portland,)  and  preached  there  seventeen  Sabbaths.  This  was  then 
a  new  place, — the  population  consisting  of  only  about  fifty  families.  About 
the  begkining  of  the  next  year,  he  took  up  his  residence  there,  with  a  view 

*  Dma§*§  Fob.  Ssnu— BxtaMlts  Cna  Hx.  EvAOl"!  IvktoiU. 
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to  act  in  the  doable  capacity  of  Chaplain  to  the  troops  at  the  garrison,  and 
preaoher  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  uninvit- 
ing character  of  the  place,  especially  in  consideration  of  its  exposure  to  the 
incursions  of  the  savages,  ho  cheerfully  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  the 
people  to  devote  himself  permanently  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  among 
them. 

On  the  8th  of  March,  1727,  a  church  was  constituted  at  Falmouth,  and 
Mr.  Smith  was  ordained  as  its  first  pastor. 

In  1743,  when  the  New  England  churches  were  so  much  agitated  by  the 
movements  of  Whitcficld,  Mr.  Smith  was  by  no  means  an  uninterested  spec- 
tator of  what  was  passing.  His  sympathies  were  decidedly  with  the  party 
that  fjAvoured  the  prevailing  excitement ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  large  Con- 
vention of  ministers  at  Boston,  who  bore  testimony  to  ^*the  late  glorions 
work  of  God  in  the  land.''  In  1745,  Whitefield  travelled  as  far  East  as 
Falmouth,  and  preached  in  Mr.  Smith's  pulpit,  and  in  some  other  places  in 
the  neighbourhood.  As  there  was  a  division  of  sentiment  and  feeling  in  his 
congregation  respecting  Whitefield,  he  had  tio  small  anxiety  lest  his  appear* 
ance  among  his  people  should  be  the  occasion  of  serious  disquietude ;  but 
it  happened  that,  at  the  time  of  hb  visit,  nearly  all  who  opposed  him  were 
absent  from  the  place,  so  that  every  thing  passed  off  agreeably  to  his  wishes. 

Mr.  Smith  continued  sole  pastor  of  the  church  until  1764,  when,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  having  become  too  infirm  to  perform  all  the  required  service, 
he  received  the  Rev.  Samuel  (afterwards  Dr.)  Deanc*  as  his  colleague.  He 
continued,  however,  to  preach  in  his  turn  till  the  close  of  the  year  1784  ; 
and  he  occasionally  took  part  in  the  devotional  services  of  the  sanctuary  till 
within  a  year  and  a  half  of  his  death.  He  died  May  23, 1795,  in  the  ninety- 
fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  sixty-ninth  of  his  ministry.  He  had  lived  to 
see  the  wilderness  around  him  gradually  disappear,  and  a  flourishing  town 
come  up  in  its  place,  and  three  or  four  prosperous  churches  growing  out 
of  the  one  which  he  was  instrumental  of  establishing  at  the  commencement 
of  his  ministry. 

Mr.  Smith  had  three  wives.  The  first  was  Sarah  Tyng,  daughter  of  Col. 
Tyng  of  Dunstable,  whom  he  married  in  September,  1728 :  she  died  in 
October,  1742.  The  second  was  a  Mrs.  Jordan  of  Saco,  whom  he  mar- 
ried in  March,  1743  :  she  died  in  January,  1763.  The  third  was  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Wendall,  whom  he  married  in  August,  17G6 :  she  died  in  March, 
1799.  By  the  first  marriage  he  had  eight  children  ;  by  the  other  two, 
none.  One  of  his  son8,  Ptler  T hacker,  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1753  ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Windham,  N.  H., 
September  22,  1762  ;  was  dismissed  in  1790  ;  and  died  in  October,  1826, 
aged  eighty-six.  The  only  publications  of  Mr.  Smith  are  a  Sermon  at  the 
ordination  of  the  Rev.  Solomon  Lombard,!  1756 ;  and  a  Practical  Discourse 
to  sea  faring  men,  1771. 

*  Samuel  Dbane  wu  born  in  Norton,  Mass.;  Mi  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1760; 
and  was  settled,  as  stated  above,  as  a  colleagae  with  the  Rev.  Thomas  Smith,  Oct.  17,  1764. 
After  preaching  forty-five  years,  he  received  as  a  colleague  the  Rev.  (now  Dr.)  Ichabod  Nichols 
in  June,  1809.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Brown  Universi- 
tT  in  1790.  He  died  Nov.  12,  1814,  aged  about  seventy -three.  He  published  an  Oration  on 
the  4th  of  Jnly,  1793;  the  Election  Sermon,  1794;  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  T. 
Smith,  1795;  a  Thanksgiving  Sermon,  1795. 

t  SoLOMO.v  Lombard  was  a  native  of  Barnstable ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1723 ; 
was  ordained  minister  of  Gorham,  Me.,  Dec.  26^  1756;  was  dismissed  Au(.  15,  X\^\  vsAf&aA. 
in  1781. 
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Mr.  Smith  kept  a  journal  consisting  of  a  brief  record  of  not  only  tht 
erents  connected  witli  hb  personal  and  domestic  history,  but  of  many  things 
qS  a  more  public  and  important  nature.  This  journal  seems  to  have  extend- 
ed, without  much  interruption,  from  1719  to  1788.  In  1821,  copious 
extracts  from  it  were  published  in  a  duodecimo  volume. 

The  following  sketch  of  Mr.  Smith's  character  is  from  Dr.  Deane*s  Ser- 
mon occasioned  by  his  death : — 

"This  serrant  of  God  is  a  memorable  and  almost  singular  instance,  not  only  of  lon- 
nvity,  bat  of  continaed  usefulness  in  his  sacred  employment,  in  which  he  acted  with 
nidiistry  and  seal.  As  a  star  in  the  East  to  lead  men  to  Christ,  he  shone  in  the  pulpit 
with  superior  lustre;  and,  ibr  a  long  course  of  years,  has  been  considered  as  the  most 
dUrtinguidied  preacher  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

"Though  his  voice  was  always  feeble,  the  excellency  of  his  elocution,  accompanied 
with  a  venerable  and  becoming  gravity,  rendered  his  iierformances  very  acceptable. 
Ponetsiog  in  high  degrees  the  gill  and  spirit  of  prayer,  devotion  could  not  but  be 
excited  in  the  breasts  of  the  serious  part  of  his  audience.  In  sermons,  his  compotitkMi 
was  elegant,  and  his  language  chaste  and  correct.  Nor  was  he  wanting  in  animatioa 
and  pathos  in  his  pertinent  addresses  to  different  sorts  of  hearers.  lie  was  punctual 
and  frequent  in  his  pastoral  visits  to  the  sick  and  afflicted,  to  whom  he  was  an  import- 
ant and  able  adviser  and  assistant.  Ills  visits  were  the  more  highly  prized  by  tbt 
sick,  as  he  was  considered  as  skilAil  in  medicine,  which  he  practised  grati$  among  his 
people,  for  a  number  of  years,  in  the  infancy  of  the  settlement.  Watchfdl  against 
■ectarism,  and  a  steady  and  decided  friend  to  the  Congregational  churches,  be  was 
a  constant  asserterof  the  doctrine  of  grace,  according  to  the  rational  scheme  of  mode- 
rale  Calvinism.  Uo  knew  how  to  unite  orthodoxy  with  candour  and  charity ;  like  the 
late  excellent  Dr.  Isaac  Watts,  whose  theological  writings  he  much  approved. 

"Constitutionally  possessed  of  exquisite  sensibility,  he  was  convinced  that  his 
task  was  the  more  diificult  to  govern  himself  according  to  the  strict  rules  of  reason 
•ad  religion ;  but  this  did  not  deter  him  from  the  undertaking.  Blest  with  a  singular 
strength  of  memory,  which  he  retained  with  but  little  abatement  to  the  last,  and 
with  a  lively  imagination,  his  conversation  was  at  once  instructive  and  entertaining. 
His  course  of  life  was  not  only  regular  and  usefViK  but  in  many  respects  exemplary 
and  alluring.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  traits  in  his  religions  character  were  his  spi- 
rituality in  devotion  and  communion  with  God ;  and  his  most  exact  and  scrupulous 
temperance  in  all  things,  which,  under  God,  undoubtedly  contributed  to  the  long  con- 
tinuance of  a  constitution  not  naturally  strong.  His  hearers  can  witness  how  often 
he  enlivened  their  souls  with  the  fervency  of  his  addresses  to  tlie  throne  of  grace  in 
public^  how  ready  he  was  in  private  to  give  a  spiritual  and  heavenly  turn  to  con* 
versation;  and  what  a  faculty  he  had  of  doing  it  with  dignity  and  ease, — in  a  man- 
ner not  apt  to  disgust,  but  to  attract  and  edify.  They  have  observed  his  conversation 
enough  to  convince  them  that  his  mind  was  habitually  turned  to  things  of  everlasting 
importance.  They  have  seen  how  constant  and  well-directed  h!s  endeavours  have  been 
to  promote  the  interest  of  religion;  and  how  great  and  laudable  his  concern  for  the 
weukre  of  immortal  souls.'' 
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JONATHAN   EDWARDS  * 

1722—1758. 

Jonathan  Edwards,  one  of  the  great  lights,  not  only  of  his  country, 
bat  of  the  world,  was  born  at  East  Windsor,  Conn.,  October  5,  1703.  His 
(mther  was  the  Rev.  Timothy  Edwards,  who,  for  more  than  sixty  years, 
WM  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  in  that  place.  His  motlicr  was  a 
daughter  of  the  licv.  Solomon  Stoddard  of  Northampton,  and  was  distin- 
g^uished  by  uncommon  powers  of  mind,  by  great  intellectual  acquire- 
ments, and  by  a  deep  and  fervent  piety.  Both  his  parents  were  eminently 
qualified  to  aid  in  the  development  of  a  great  mind,  and  in  the  formation  of 
an  elevated  character. 

The  subject  of  this  notice,  while  he  was  a  mere  child,  exhibited  powers 
of  reflection  that  would  have  been  remarkable,  even  at  a  maturcr  period ; 
Imt  this  precocity,  instead  of  indicating,  as  it  often  docs,  merely  a  mushroom 
growth  of  the  faculties,  was  only  the  legitimate  opening  of  a  mind  which 
had  in  it  the  elements  of  mighty  power,  and  was  destined  to  become  one  of 
the  brightest  glories  of  the  age.  When  he  was  six  years  old,  he  commenced 
the  study  of  Latin,  under  the  direction  of  his  father,  and  very  quickly 
became  a  proficient  in  that  and  other  branches  of  study.  He  evinced,  from 
a  VQry  early  period,  a  great  relish  for  philosophical  speculations  ;  and,  at  an 
sge  when  most  boys  would  scarcely  have  betaken  themselves  to  any  thing 
more  profound  than  **  Robinson  Crusoe,"  he  read  with  interest  Lockers 
^' Essay  on  the  human  understanding."  Indeed  his  thirst  for  knowledge 
seemed  to  be  universal ;  and,  if  his  inclination  led  him  peculiarly  into  the 
region  of  profound  investigation,  he  was  delighted  also  in  exploring  the 
kingdom  of  nature,  and  saw  nothing  within  this  vast  field  of  observation 
that  he  considered  unworthy  of  his  regard.  Having  been  fitted  for  College 
under  the  instruction  of  his  father,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Freshman 
elaas  in  Yale  College,  in  1716,  just  before  he  had  completed  his  thirteenth 
year.  The  College  was,  at  that  time,  in  its  infancy,  and,  owing  to  various 
oircumstances,  furnished  fewer  advantages,  or  rather  laboured  under  greater 
disadvantages,  than  at  almost  any  subsequent  period ;  but  such  a  mind  as 
bis,  bent  on  the  highest  possible  degree  of  improvement,  could  not  fail  of 
making  extensive  acquisitions  under  any  circumstances;  and,  accordingly, 
be  maintained  throughout  his  whole  collegiate  course,  the  highest  standing 
in  bis  class,  and  graduated  with  the  highest  honours.  It  is  hardly  necessa- 
ry to  add  that  his  deportment,  while  he  was  in  College,  was  of  the  most 
exemplary  kind,  and  such  as  to  secure  the  universal  confidence  of  both  his 
fellow  students  and  instructors. 

From  his  earliest  childhood,  he  seems  to  have  been  a  model  of  docility 
and  filial  obedience ;  but  his  first  decidedly  religious  impressions  he  received 
during  a  season  of  uncommon  attention  to  religion  in  his  father's  parish,  at 
tbe  age  of  about  seven.  Notwithstanding  he  seems,  at  this  period,  to  have 
been  deeply  exercised  in  religious  things,  his  impressions  gradually  wore 
away,  and  he  was  accustomed  ever  after  to  regard  this  as  a  spurious  cxpe- 
rienoe ;  but,  towards  the  latter  part  of  his  collegiate  course,  his  mind  again 
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became  strongly  excited  on  the  Bubject,  and  this,  as  be  supposed,  marked 
the  commencement  of  his  reUgioos  life.  For  a  consiiderable  time,  he 
endured  the  greatest  inward  struggles,  but  was  at  length  relieved  by  a  new 
and  delightfol  apprehension  of  the  truths  of  the  Bible,  and  especiallj  of 
the  doctrine  of  GFod's  absolute  sovereignty. 

From  his  graduation  in  1720,  he  continued  his  connection  with  College  as 
a  resident  graduate,  for  about  two  years,  during  which  time  he  was  chiefly 
occupied  in  hb  preparation  for  the  ministry.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
June  or  July,  1722,  a  little  before  he  had  completed  his  nineteenth  year ; 
and  almost  immediately  went  to  New  York,  by  request  of  a  small  society 
of  Presbyterians,  to  commence  among  thom  hb  minbterial  labours.  He 
■applied  their  pulpit  for  about  eight  months  with  much  acceptance;  but, 
finding  the  congregation  too  small  to  support  a  minbtcr,  he  left  them  in 
April ,  1723;  and,  though  they  subsequently  sent  him  an  earnest  invitation 
to  return,  he  thought  it  hb  duty  to  decline  it.  It  was  about  thb  time  that 
he  formed  and  committed  to  paper  hb  celebrated  *'  Besolutions"  for  the 
government  of  hb  heart  and  life,  which,  though  evidently  not  intended  to 
be  made  public,  have  long  since  become  the  property,  we  might  almost  say, 
of  the  Ghrbtian  world. 

In  June,  1724,  Mr.  Edwards  entered  on  the  duties  of  the  Tutorship  in 
Yale  College, — an  office  to  which  he  had  been  chosen  in  September  preced- 
ing. Thb  office  he  continued  to  fill  with  great  dignity  and  ability  until 
the  summer  of  1726,  when  he  accepted  an  urgent  invitation  from  the  church 
in  Northampton  to  settle  over  them,  as  a  colleague  in  the  ministry  with  hb 
venerable  grandfather,  the  Rev.  Solomon  Stoddard.  Accordingly,  he  was 
set  apart  to  the  pastoral  office  in  that  church,  February  15,  1727,  when  he 
was  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  hb  age. 

On  the  28th  of  July,  1727,  he  was  married  to  Sarah,  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  James  Pierpont  of  New  Haven, — a  lady  of  fine  talents  and  accomplish- 
ments, and  eminently  fitted  for  the  responsible  station  she  was  destined  to 
occupy.  She  not  only  proved  a  model  of  Christbn  prudence,  humility,  and 
activity,  but  was  in  the  largest  sense  a  help-meet  to  her  husband ; — taking 
upon  herself  the  oversight  of  every  thing  connected  with  the  pecuniary 
interests  of  the  family,  and  leaving  him  unembarrassed  to  devote  himself 
to  professional  duties  and  pursuits. 

In  February,  1729,  the  whole  charge  of  the  congregation  was  devolved 
on  Mr.  Edwards,  by  the  death  of  his  venerable  colleague  and  grandfather. 
In  consequence  of  this  additional  weight  of  care  and  responsibility,  hb 
health  soon  became  materially  impaired,  and  he  was  obliged  to  withdraw 
temporarily  from  his  public  laboursi.  After  a  few  months,  however,  ho 
regained  hb  accustomed  vigour,  and  was  able  to  labour  as  usual ;  though, 
for  two  or  three  years  succeeding,  the  state  of  religion  in  his  congregation 
was  low,  and  his  labours  were  attended  with  little  visible  effect. 

During  the  years  1734  and  '35,  there  was.  in  connection  with  hb  ministra- 
tions, one  of  the  most  powerful  religious  awakenings,  that  have  ever  occur- 
red in  New  England.  His  preaching,  during  this  period,  was  eminently 
doctrinal;  and  was  of  the  most  pungent,  heart  searching,  and  often  terrific, 
character.  Among  the  subjects  of  the  revival  were  persons  of  every  class 
and  character ;  and,  for  a  while,  the  whole  community  seemed  to  have 
undergone  a  moral  renovation.  Towards  the  close  of  1735,  the  work  began 
gnduaUy  to  decline ;  after  whioh,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  unusual 
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attention  tall  the  early  part  of  1740,  when  there  ocearred  another  powerfal 
revival. 

Every  one  at  all  conversant  with  the  religious  state  of  things  at  that  day, 
knows  that  the  revival,  which  then  spread  so  extensively  through  New  England 
was  greatly  marred  through  the  prevalence  of  certain  extravagances,  which 
were  the  offspring  of  a  spirit  of  unbridled  fanaticism.  Edwards  set  his  face 
like  a  Hint  against  all  these  erratic  movements:  he  talked  against  them,  he 
preached  against  them,  ho  wrote  against  them,  with  an  ability  and  earnest- 
ness worthy  of  himself.  lie  was  peculiarly  cautious  in  distinguishing  between 
true  and  false  experience,  and  his  work  on  the  **  Religious  affections,"  while 
it  will  always  stand  as  a  monument  of  the  rarest  intellectual  endowments, 
as  well  as  Christian  attainments,  will  no  doubt  always  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  most  important  guards  against  a  spurious  religion. 

Until  the  year  1744,  Mr.  Edwards'  ministry  had  been  not  only  eminently 
blest  of  God,  but  eminently  esteemed  and  honoured  by  men.  Not  a  small 
portion  of  his  congregation  regarded  him  as  the  instrument  of  their  salva- 
tion ;  and  even  those  who  did  not  consider  themselves  as  having  been  saving- 
ly benefitted  by  his  labours,  gloried  in  his  extraordinary  powers  and  his 
widely  extended  fame.  But,  at  this  period,  an  event  occurred,  which  threw 
a  dark  cloud  over  his  prospect  of  both  comfort  and  usefulness  in  connection 
with  his  charge.  lie  had  been  informed  of  some  immoral  practices  which 
had  been  indulged  in  by  some  of  the  young  people  belonging  to  his  church ; 
and,  after  having  preached  a  most  impressive  sermon  on  the  general  subject, 
he  submitted  the  matter  to  the  consideration  of  the  church,  and  they,  with 
great  unanimity,  appointed  a  committee  of  their  own  number  to  co-operate 
with  the  pastor  in  a  judicial  investigation.  It  turned  out  that,  among  the 
guilty  persons,  were  some  from  nearly  all  the  more  respectable  families  in 
the  town ;  and  when  Mr.  Edwards  read  from  the  pulpit  the  names  of  the 
culprits  without  distinction,  it  produced  a  very  general  disaffection,  and  a 
majority  of  the  church  determined  that  it  was  not  worth  while  to  proceed 
with  a  matter  that  must  give  ])ain  to  so  many  families;  and,  accordingly, 
no  further  steps  were  taken  in  reference  to  it.  This  deliberate  yielding  up 
of  the  discipline  of  Christ's  house  proved  the  harbinger  of  a  state  of  things 
yet  more  deplorable,  to  be  realized  in  coming  years. 

The  church  of  Northampton  was  originally  constituted  on  the  principle 
that  a  profession  of  real  attachment  to  Christ,  or  a  radical  change  of  heart, 
\h  necessary  to  an  acceptable  approach  to  the  Lord's  table ;  and  by  this 
they  continued  to  be  governed  until  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
oentury,  when,  through  the  influence  of  their  pastor,  the  Kev.  Mr.  Stoddard, 
they  were  brought  to  adopt  a  different  principle  of  admission, — namely,  that 
unconverted  persons,  provided  they  are  not  immoral,  have  a  right,  in  the 
sight  of  God,  to  come  to  this  ordinance.  Mr.  Edwards,  from  the  com- 
menoement  of  his  ministry  among  them,  seems  to  have  doubted  the  correct- 
ness of  this  doctrine ;  but  his  mind  was  never  so  settled  in  an  opposite 
oonviction,  that  he  felt  himself  called  i:\pon  publicly  to  avow  it,  and  to  enlist 
in  its  defence,  until  the  year  1749 ;  when  he  published  his  **  Huml»le  inqui- 
ry into  the  rules  of  the  word  of  God,  concerning  the  qualifications  requisite 
to  a  complete  standing  and  full  communion  in  the  visible  Christian  (3hurch." 
This  at  once  produced  the  most  intense  excitement  in  his  cuncrrcgation ;  and 
the  purpose  was  quickly  matured  for  forcing  him  away  from  his  charge.  A\ 
length,  it  was  ogreed  to  aubmit  the  oaao  to  an  eccleslaaticaV  co\iuc\!L^  QOiiimV 
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ing  of  the  neighboaring  ministers, — some  of  whom  sympathized  strong 
with  the  people ;  and  the  result  was  that  it  was  voted  in  the  council  by  a 
majority  of  one,  that  his  pastoral  relation  should  be  dissolved.  Mr. 
Edwards  immediately  acquiesced  in  the  decision,  and,  after  a  few  days, 
preached  his  farewell  sermon, — a  sermon  which  was  afterwards  published, 
and  which,  for  awful  solemnity  and  deep  pathos,  has  rarely  been  equalled. 
He  continued  to  reside  in  Northampton  for  some  time  after  this,  and  ocoa- 
sionally  preached  for  them,  when  they  had  no  other  supply  ;  but  the  parish 
at  length  had  a  meeting,  and  formally  voted  that  he  should  not  be  permit^ 
ted  again  to  enter  their  pulpit. 

Notwithstanding  the  majority  of  the  church  evinced  towards  him  an 
exceedingly  bitter  spirit,  there  was,  during  all  this  time,  a  small  minority, 
who  were  fully  convinced  of  the  rectitude  of  his  course,  and  adhered  to 
him  with  an  unwavering  confidence.  Even  after  his  pastoral  relation  was 
dissolved,  they  were  still  strongly  bent  on  retaining  him  among  them  ;  and, 
with  a  view  to  this,  proposed  to  form  a  new  church  of  which  he  should 
become  the  pastor.  He  had  strong  inducements  to  listen  to  such  a  proposal, 
from  the  fact  that  he  had  then  no  prospect  of  finding  a  new  charge  in  any 
other  place ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  feared  that  the  effect  of  it  might 
be  to  perpetuate  dissension  in  the  town,  and  thus  accomplish  more  evil  than 
good.  He,  however,  so  far  yielded  to  their'  wishes,  as  to  refer  the  matter 
to  an  ecclesiastical  council,  who,  after  mature  deliberation,  came  to  a  deoi- 
sion  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  which  he  had  previously  expressed. 
The  design  for  which  this  council  had  met,  not  being  fully  understood,  and 
suspicion  having  got  afloat  that  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  taking  some 
measures  to  re-establish  Mr.  Edwards  in  his  pastoral  charge, — the  council 
were  assailed  in  an  ungracious  and  offensive  tone.  His  friends  were  eon- 
strained  to  acquiesce  in  the  result  to  which  the  council  were  brought,  how- 
ever much  they  could  have  wished  it  otherwise  ;  and  they  continued  to 
testify  their  affection  and  gratitude  towards  him  by  every  means  in  their 
power. 

A  large  portion  of  those  who  opposed  him,  never,  so  far  as  is  known, 
yielded  their  opposition  ;  though  there  were  some  exceptions.  One  individ- 
ual particularly,  a  lawyer  of  great  eminence,  and  one  of  the  leading  civil- 
ians in  the  Colony,  several  years  after,  became  deeply  sensible  that  he  had 
been  in  an  error,  and  acknowledged  it  to  Mr.  Edwards  in  a  letter  still  extant, 
which  b  full  of  the  strongest  expressions  of  self-condemnation.  Mr. 
Edwards  also  addressed  a  letter  to  him  in  reply  to  this,  which  is  perhaps  as 
fine  a  specimen  of  Christian  magnanimity,  as  has  ever  been  exhibited  since 
the  days  of  Stephen. 

In  estimating  the  strength  of  principle  that  was  indicated  by  Mr, 
Edwards'  course  in  relation  to  the  matters  which  led  to  his  dismission,  it  is 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  he  was  almost  entirely  dependant  on  his  salary  for 
the  support  of  a  large  family,  and  that,  being  considerably  advanced  in  life, 
he  regarded  his  resettlement  in  the  ministry  as  at  best  a  matter  of  great 
uncertainty.  But  he  could  submit  to  any  thing,  rather  than  sacrifiee  a  good 
conscience.  He  was,  however,  provided  for  by  his  friends,  especially  his 
friends  in  Scotland,  who,  on  hearing  of  his  trials,  immediately  sent  him  a 
liberal  donation.  But  it  was  not  long  that  he  was  without  stated  employ- 
ment. Within  less  than  a  year  from  the  time  of  his  dismission,  he  received 
propoaala  from  the  ofaaroh  in  Stockbndf^e  to  become  their  pastor  ;  and,  at 
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IIm  flftme  time,  proposak  from  the  commissioneTS  at  Boston,  of  the  *'  Societj 
in  LondoD  for  propagating  the  Gospel  in  New  England  and  the  parts  adja- 
cent,*' to  become  the  missionary  of  the  Uousatonuoc  tribe  of  Indians,  who, 
at  that  time,  had  their  residence  in  Stockbridge  and  its  neighbourhood.  A 
miflsion  among  this  tribe  had  been  commenced  in  1735,  by  the  Kev.  John 
Sergeant,  who  continued  to  be  connected  with  it  till  his  death  in  1749. 
Mr.  Edwards  accepted  the  proposab  of  both  the  church,  and  the  commis- 
sioners, and  was  accordingly  set  apart  as  a  pastor  and  a  missionary  in  July, 
1751.  Here  he  continued  for  six  years  ;  but  his  more  important  labours, 
daring  this  period,  were  undoubtedly  those  that  were  performed  in  his  study. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  he  found  lebure  for  writing  those  great  metaphysi- 
oal  and  theological  works, — particularly  his  work  on  **  Original  Sin,"  and 
on  the  ''  Freedom  of  the  Will,"  which  must  secure  the  transmission  of  his 
name,  as  a  prodigy  of  intellect,  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

The  Presidency  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey  having  been  vacated  by 
the  death  of  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Burr,  he  was  induced,  though  not  without 
great  reluctance,  to  accept  an  invitation  to  that  office  ;  thus  forming  one  of 
the  most  illustrious  line  of  Presidents  that  perhaps  any  College  can  boast. 
He  was  accordingly  dismissed  from  his  charge  at  Stockbridge,  in  January, 
1758,  and  was  inaugurated  as  President  at  Princeton  on  the  16th  of  Febm- 
arj  following.  But  scarcely  had  he  entered  on  the  duties  of  the  Presidency, 
when  the  College  which  had  begi^n  to  rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  his  eminent 
services,  was  called  to  lament  his  sudden  death.  In  consequence  of  the 
prevalence  of  the  small  pox  in  that  part  of  the  country,  it  was  thought 
expedient  that  Mr.  Edwards,  who  had  never  had  the  disease,  should  be 
inooulated  for  it;  and,  accordingly,  by  advice  of  the  physician,  and  by  con* 
aent  of  the  Corporation,  he  was  inoculated  in  the  month  of  February. 
When  it  was  supposed  that  all  danger  was  over,  and  every  thing  indicated 
the  prospect  of  a  rapid  recovery,  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  fever, 
which  resisted  all  medical  skill,  and  in  a  few  days  terminated  his  life. 
He  died  March  22,  1758,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  During  his 
last  illness,  he  said  but  little,  and  seemed  scarcely  to  have  any  other  desire 
than  to  lie  passive  in  the  hands  of  his  Heavenly  Father.  When  he  became 
satiafied  that  he  was  soon  to  die,  he  called  his  daughter  to  his  bedside,  (the 
rest  of  his  family  he  had  not  removed  to  Princeton,)  and  charged  her  with 
a  most  affectionate  message  to  his  wife,  and  his  other  children,  and  request- 
ed that  his  funeral  should  be  conducted  with  the  utmost  plainness  and  sim- 
plicity. Just  before  he  expired,  as  some  persons  present  were  expressing 
their  apprehensions  for  the  welfare  of  the  College,  in  view  of  the  prospect 
of  another  bereavement, — supposing  that  they  were  not  heard  by  him,  and 
that  he  would  never  speak  again,  he  said, — **  Trust  in  God  and  you  need 
not  fear."     His  death  was  like  the  going  down  of  the  sun  in  an  unclouded 

•kj. 

Mrs.  Edwards  did  not  long  survive  her  husband.  In  September,  she  set 
oat«  in  good  health,  on  a  journey  to  Philadelphia,  with  a  view  to  bring  baok 
and  take  into  her  family,  her  two  orphan  grand-children,  who  had  been 
there  since  the  death  of  their  mother,  Mrs.  Burr.  She  reached  the  end  of 
her  jonmey  on  the  2l8t  of  September,  in  her  usual  health.  But,  in  a  few 
dajSy  she  was  seised  with  a  violent  dysentery,  which  terminated  her  life  on 
iha  fifth  day  from  its  commencement.  She  died  October  2, 175B^  ytl  ^<a 
fiMfty-ninth  jear  of  her  age.    She  suffered  greatly  during  her  \^mt  *^iSk:^«M^ 
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but  died  in  perfeet  peace.     Her  remainB  were  earned  to  PrincetoDt  aid 
buried  the  next  day. 

As  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the  character  of  this  illnstrioos 
man,  without  occupying  a  greater  space  than  would  consist  with  the  general 
plan  of  thb  work,  and  as  various  delineations  of  his  character, — some  of 
which  show  a  masterly  hand,  are  easily  accessible, — instead  of  attempting 
an  original  sketch,  or  adopting  any  already  in  existence,  I  shall  simply 
quote  a  brief  extract  from  a  letter  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  addressed  to  the  vener- 
able Dr.  Stebbins  of  Northampton.  The  remarks  are  almost  precisely  the 
same  that  Dr.  Chalmers  made  to  me  in  a  private  conversation : — 

"I  have  long  esteemed  him  as  the  greatest  of  theologians;  combining  in  a  degree 
that  is  quite  unexampled,  the  profoundly  intellectual  with  the  devotedly  spiritual  and 
sacred,  and  realizing  in  his  own  person  a  most  rare,  yet  most  beaut ifbl,  harmonv 
between  the  simplicity  of  the  Christian  pastor  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  all 
the  strength  and  prowess  of  a  giant  in  philosophy ;  so  as  at  once  to  minister,  from 
Sabbath  to  Sabbath,  and  with  the  most  blessed  effect,  to  the  hearers  of  his  plain  con- 
gregation, and  yet  in  the  high  field  of  authorship  to  have  traversed  in  a  way,  that 
none  had  ever  done  before  him,  the  most  inaccessible  places,  and  achieved  such  a 
mastery  as  had  never  till  his  time  been  realized,  over  the  most  arduous  difficulties  of 
our  science. 

**  There  is  no  European  Divine  to  whom  I  make  such  firequent  appeals  in  my  class 
rooms  as  I  do  to  Edwards.  No  book  of  human  composition  which  I  more  strenuously 
recommend  than  his  Treatise  on  the  Will. — read  by  me  forty-seven  years  ago,  with  a 
conviction  that  has  never  since  ikltered,  and  which  has  helped  mc  more  than  any 
other  uninspired  book,  to  find  my  way  through  all  that  mi^ht  otherwise  have  proved 
baffling  and  transcendental  and  mysterious  in  tl^  peculiarities  of  Calvinism." 

The  only  indiyidual  with  whom  I  ever  conversed,  who  had  intelligent 
^  I  reooUeetions  of  Edwards,  was  my  venerable  colleague  at  West  Springfield, 
Dr.  Lathrop.  He  told  me  that,  shortly  after  his  settlement,  and  while  he 
was  yet  a  boarder  in  the  family  of  Mrs.  Hopkins,  Mr.  Edwards'  sister,  Mr. 
B.  oame  to  pay  her  a  visit.  On  the  very  day  that  he  came,  and  I  believe 
on  his  way  thither,  he  heard  of  the  death  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Burr  of 
Newark.  When  the  time  for  evening  prayers  in  the  family  came,  Mr. 
Lathrop  asked  Mr.  Edwards  to  conduct  the  service ;  but  he  declined,  giving 
V  as  a  reason  that  his  feelings  were  so  intense  as  to  forbid  his  utterance.  He 
%  ,  made  the  same  request  of  him  in  the  morning,  and  he  complied  with  it ; 
^  and  Dr.  Lathrop  told  me  that,  his  prayer,  in  respect  to  copiousness,  appro- 
y  ^'  priateness,  tenderness  and  sublimity,  exceeded  any  thing  that  he  ever  heard 
^  ^  from  mortal  lips.  He  said  that  he  was  accustomed  to  look  upon  him  even 
^  ^  then,  almost  as  belonging  to  some  superior  race  of  beings  ;  though  he  men- 
tioned one  occasion, — an  interview  with  an  Arminian  clergyman, — on  which 
he  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  betray  a  good  deal  of  impatience. 

President  Edwards  had  eleven  children, — three  sons  and  eight  daughters. 
The  eldest  son  Timothy ^  was  bom  July  25,  1738;  was  graduated  at  the 
College  of  New  Jersey  in  1757 ;  became  a  merchant  and  settled  first  at 
Elisabeth  town,  N.  J.,  and  afterwards  in  1771,  at  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  where 
he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  was  a  member  of  the  State  Council  from 
1775  to  1780  ;  was  Judge  of  Probate  from  1778  to  1787 ;  declined  the 
nomination  of  Member  of  Congress  in  1779  ;  was  for  many  years  a  deacon 
of  the  church ;  and  died  October  27,  1813,  aged  seventy-five.  The  second 
son,  Jonathan^  will  form  the  subject  of  a  distinct  notice  in  the  proper  place. 
Pierpantf  the  youngest  son,  was  bom  April  8,  1750;  was  graduated  at 
the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1768  ;  was  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  afterwards 
Judge  of  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Conneoticut ; 
■ad  died  al  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  April  14, 1886,  aged  seventy-eiz.    Bh  third 
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jaugbter,  Esther ,  was  born  February  13,  1732 ;  was  married  to  tbe  Rev. 
Aaron  Burr,  June  20,  1752 ;  and  died  April  7,  1758.  She  was  the  mother 
of  the  second  Vice  President  of  the  United  States.  His  fourth  daughter, 
jlfary,  was  born  April  7,  1734 ;  was  married  to  Timothy  Dwight  of  North- 
ampton, November  8,  1750  ;  and  had  thirteen  children,  the  eldest  of  whom 
was  the  llcv.  Timothy  Dwight,  D.  D.,  President  of  Yale  College.  She 
died  at  Northampton  in  February,  1807,  aged  seventy-three. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  President  Edwards'  publications  : —  God  glori- 
fied in  man's  dependance  :  A  Sermon,  1731.  A  Divine  and  supernatural 
light  imparted  to  the  soul  by  the  Spirit  of  God :  A  Sermon,  1734.  Curse 
ye  Meroz:  A  Sermon,  1735.  A  faithful  Narrative  of  the  surprizing  work 
of  Qod  in  the  conversion  of  many  hundred  souls  in  Northampton,  &c., 
(London,)  1736.  Five  Discourses  prefixed  to  the  American  edition  of  the 
preceding,  1738.  Sinners  in  the  hands  of  an  angry  God  :  A  Sermon,  1741. 
Sorrows  of  the  bereaved  spread  before  Jesus :  A  Sermon  at  the  funeral  of 
tlie  Rev.  William  Williams,  1741.  Distinguishing  marks  of  a  work  of  the 
True  Spirit :  A  Sermon  preached  at  New  Haven,  1741.  Thoughts  on  the 
Revival  in  New  England  in  1740,  1742.  The  watchman's  duty  and 
account :  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Judd,*  1743. 
The  true  excellency  of  a  Gospel  minister :  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of 
the  Rev.  Robert  Abercrombie,t  1744.  A  Treatise  concerning  Religious 
affections,  1746.  An  humble  attempt  to  promote  explicit  agreement  and 
visible  union  among  God's  people  in  extraordinary  prayer,  &c.,  1740. 
True  Saints,  when  absent  from  the  body,  present  with  the  Lord  :  A  Sermon 
at  the  funeral  of  the  Rev  David  Brainerd,  1747.  God's  awful  judgments 
in  breaking  the  strong  rods  of  the  community  :  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of 
Col.  John  Stoddard,  1748.  Life  and  diary  of  the  Rev.  David  Brainerd,- 
1740.  Christ  the  example  of  Gospel  ministers  :  A  Sermon  at  the  ordina- 
tion of  the  Rev.  Job  Strong,1^  1749.  Qualifications  for  full  communion  in 
the  visible  church,  1749.  Farewell  Sermon  to  the  people  of  Northampton, 
1750.  Misrepresentation  corrected  and  Truth  vindicated,  in  a  Reply  to 
Mr.  Solomon  Williams'  Book  on  qualifications  for  Communion.  To  which 
is  added  a  Letter  from  Mr.  Edwards  to  his  late  flock  at  Northampton,  1752. 
True  grace  distinguished  from  the  experience  of  devils  :  A  Sermon  before 
the  Synod  of  New  York,  at  Newark,  1752.  Inquiry  into  the  Freedom  of 
the  Will,  1754.  The  great  doctrine  of  original  sin  defended,  1758.  [Those 
vhich  follow  are  posthumous.]  Eighteen  Sermons  annexed  to  the  Life  of 
Edwards  by  Dr.  Hopkins,  1765.  The  History  of  the  Redemption,  (Edin- 
burgh,) 1777.  Nature  of  True  Virtue,  1788.  God's  last  end  in  the  Crea- 
tion, 1788.  Practical  Sermons,  (Edinburgh,)  1788.  Twenty  Sermons, 
(Edinburgh,)  1789.  Miscellaneous  Observations  on  important  Theological 
subjects,  (Edinburgh,)  1793.  Remarks  on  important  Theological  contro- 
▼eraies,  (Edinburgh,)  1796.  Types  of  the  Messiah,  1829.  Notes  on  the 
Bible,  1829.     Charity  and  its  fruits,  1852. 

*  JoiTATHAN  JuDD  was  boTO  at  WaterbaTj,  Conn. ;  was  mdaated  at  Tale  CoUece  in  1741 ; 
waa  onUdned  &t  Sonthampton,  Mass.,  Jnne  8,  1743;  and  died  July  28,  1803,  in  Lis  eighty - 
Ibnrth  year. 

f  Robert  Abercroxbik  was  born  in  Scotland ;  was  educated  at  the  Univcnity  of  Kdin- 
tanh:was  ordained  at  Pelham,  Mass.,  Aug.  30,  1744;  and  was  dismissed  about  the  year  1755. 
H«  ud  the  repatati(m  of  being  an  eminently  leaned  man. 

t  Job  Stroxo  was  a  native  of  Northampton,  Mass.;  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1747; 
laboored  for*  short  time  as  a  missionary  among  the  Indians;  was  ordained  at  Portsmouth,  N. 
H.9  «n  flM  ttth  of  June,  1749;  and  died,  lAer  a  short  illneas,  on  the  80th  of  September 
17U»  al  the  age  of  tbont  twenty -leveD. 
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EBENEZER  PEMBERTON,  D.  D  * 

1724—1777. 

Ebenezer  Pemberton  was  the  son  of  a  distingnishod  clergyman  in 
Boston,  of  the  same  name.  He  was  born  in  Boston  in  the  year  1704,  and 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1721.  His  friends  had  intended  him 
for  a  secular  employment ;  but  his  inclination  to  a  studious  life  prevailed, 
and  he  was  distinguished  during  his  collegiate  course  as  a  scholar,  as  he  was 
in  after  life  as  a  clergyman. 

Soon  after  he  commenced  preaching,  he  was  appointed  by  Lieut.  Governor 
Dummer,  Chaplain  at  Castle  William.  He  found  this  a  retired  and  agreeable 
sitaation,  favourable  alike  to  his  comfort  and  usefulness.  One  of  its  chief 
attractions  was,  that  it  was  the  residence  of  the  Lieut.  Governor,  in  whom 
the  polished  gentleman  was  happily  united  with  the  devout  Christian.  Mr. 
Pemberton  was  admitted  to  the  most  intimate  intercourse  with  him,  and 
there  grew  up  a  friendship  between  them  which  continued  to  the  close  of 
the  Lieut.  Governor's  life. 

Mr.  Pemberton 's  services  in  the  fortress  were  only  preparatory  to  his 
occupying  a  wider  field.  The  Presbyterian  church  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
having,  in  the  summer  of  1726,  become  vacant  by  the  removal  of  their  pas- 
tor, the  Rev.  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Pemberton  was  invited  to  pay  them  a  visit; 
and  80  acceptable  were  his  public  services,  that  the^  congregation,  though 
previously  much  divided,  united  in  giving  him  an  affectionate  and  urgent  call 
to  become  their  pastor.  Mr.  Pemberton  accepted  this  call,  and  immediate- 
ly returned  to  Boston,  where  he  was  ordained  to  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
by  the  Association  which  had  licensed  him, — with  a  view  to  his  taking 
charge  of  the  church  in  New  York.  Dr.  Colman  preached  his  ordination 
sermon.  He  entered  on  his  pastoral  charge  in  1727,  and,  for  a  long  time, 
held  a  conspicuous  and  honourable  place  among  the  ministers  of  the  city. 

The  congregation  to  which  he  ministered  in  New  York  was,  at  that  time, 
a  comparatively  small  one ;  but,  in  the  year  1739  and  the  two  years  follow- 
ing, there  was  an  extensive  revival  of  religion,  in  consequence  of  which,  both 
the  church  and  congregation  were  not  a  little  increased  and  strengthened. 

In  1740,  Whitefield  first  visited  New  York,  and  Mr.  Pemberton  was  the 
only  clergyman  in  the  city  who  invited  him  to  his  pulpit.  In  his  succeeding 
visits  he  often  preached  for  him,  and  drew  to  his  place  of  worship  multitudes 
of  various  denominations,  some  of  whom  remained  there,  and  ultimately 
became  members  of  the  church,  from  their  preference  to  Mr.  Pemberton's 
ministrations. 

The  congregation  at  length  became  so  large,  that  it  was  thought  necessa- 
ry to  call  and  settle  another  pastor ;  and,  accordingly  in  1750,  Mr.  Alexan- 
der Cumming,  a  licentiate  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  was 
ordained  as  Mr.  Pemberton's  colleague.  Soon  after  this,  difficulties, — the 
embryo  of  which  had  existed  for  some  time,  appeared  in  the  congregation  ; 
and,  though  neither  of  the  pastors  took  the  attitude  of  a  partizan,  they 
were  not  left  unmolested,  even  in  their  neutrality.  The  result  was  that,  in 
October,  1753,  they  both  tendered  the  resignation  of  their  pastoral  charge. 

•Snith'i  Hifli.  of  New  Tork.— Mim.  Hist.  Ooll.»  HI.— WMre't  Hiit.  Diso.— Robbiiii>  4». 
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Mr.  Pemberton,  having  been  for  twenty-six  years  minister  of  the  congrega- 
tion, and  having  endeared  himself  greatly  to  a  large  portion  of  them  by  hb 
unwearied  devotion  to  their  best  interests,  was  met,  in  the  effort  to  remove 
from  them,  by  a  vigorous  opposition  and  an  earnest  remonstrance.  In  conse- 
qaence  of  this,  the  committee  of  the  Synod  to  whom  the  matter  was  referred, 
determined  not  to  comply  with  his  request  immediately,  but  advised  him  to 
remain  one  month  longer  with  the  congregation,  with  an  understanding  that 
if,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  there  should  be  no  favourable  change  in  his  pros- 
pects of  usefulness  and  comfort,  he  should  have  liberty  to  retire.  He  con- 
sented to  make  the  experiment ;  but,  when  the  month  expired,  he  left  the 
city  to  the  great  regret  of  a  large  portion  of  the  congregation. 

A  little  before  this  time,  the  New  Brick  church  in  Middle  street,  Boston, 
had  become  vacant  by  the  death  of  their  two  pastors,  Mr.  Welsteed  and 
Mr.  Gray ;  and  they  immediately  and  unanimously  extended  an  invitation 
to  Mr.  Pemberton  to  become  their  pastor.  Indeed,  they  seem  to  have  been 
in  correspondence  with  him  on  the  subject,  previous  to  his  leaving  New 
York.  He  brought  with  him  the  highest  recommendation  from  the  Synod, 
as  one  who  had  **  to  an  uncommon  degree  maintained  the  dignity  of  the 
ministerial  character,"  as  **  eminently  endowed  with  ministerial  abilities," 
Ac.  His  installation  at  Boston  took  place  on  the  6th  of  March,  1754. 
Here  he  continued  to  labour  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  had 
three  wives — one  of  them  was  named  Penhallow  of  Portsmouth,  and 
another,  Powell.  He  died  September  15,  1777,  in  the  seventy-third  year 
of  his  age,  and  the  fifty-first  of  his  ministry. 

Daring  his  residence  in  New  York,  he  was  President  of  the  Board  of 
Correspondents  commissioned  by  the  **  Society  in  Scotland  for  propagating 
Christian  knowledge  among  the  Indians  in  New  England,  and  parts  adja- 
cent." In  the  year  1770,  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity 
from  the  College  of  New  Jersey, — the  first  degree  of  the  kind  which  that 
College  ever  conferred. 

Dr.  Eliot,  who  was  contemporary  with  Dr.  Pemberton  during  the  latter 
part  of  his  ministry,  and,  from  being  a  resident  of  the  same*  town,  was 
doubtless  personally  acquainted  with  him,  thus  describes  his  character : — 

**  His  piety  was  of  that  fervent  kind  for  which  his  father  was  remarkable.  He  had 
not  his  Buperior  powers  uf  mind,  and,  in  his  old  age,  grew  unpopular  in  his  delivery; 
thoughi  in  former  times,  ho  drew  crowded  assemblies  by  his  manner.  His  reading, 
however,  was  extensive,  and  his  sermons  correct  in  diction  and  stylo.  lie  was  a  Cal- 
Tinist  according  to  the  principles  of  our  fathers,  and  zealous  against  Arminianism.  so 
as  to  provoke  the  satire  of  writers  "  who  worshipped  the  God  of  their  fathers, 
after  the  way  which  is  called  heresy ;''  but,  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  those  who 
were  conversant  with  him,  observed  a  candour  and  charity  to  such  as  entertained  dif- 
ferent sentiments  on  some  points  of  doctrine  upon  which  great  stress  has  been  laid. 
He  vehemently  aspired  after  the  spirit  of  the  Goirpel,  and  had  the  consolations  of  it 
daring  a  long  and  trying  sickness.  Instead  of  suffering  from  the  fear  of  death,  he 
seemed  to  possess  the  peace  which  passcth  all  understanding." 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Pemberton's  publications : — Sermons  on 
sereral  subjects,  preached  in  the  Presbyterian  church  in  New  York,  17d8. 
A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  David  Brainerd,  1744.  A  Sermon  at  a  public 
Leetore  in  Boston,  1756.  Artillery  Election  Sermon,  1756.  General  Elec- 
tion Sermon,  1757.  Dudleian  Lecture,  1766.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of 
the  Bey.  George  Whitefield,  1770.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Isaac 
Siorj,  1771.  Salvation  by  grace  throngh  faith :  Eight  Sermons,  preached  at 
Boston.  1774. 
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JOHN  LOWELL. 

1724—1767. 

FROM  THE  REV  JONATHAN  F.  STEARNS,  D.  D. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  Julj  2. 1862. 

Reverend  and  Dear  Sir :  I  am  happy  to  furnish,  at  your  request,  saeh 
notices  of  the  life  and  character  of  Mr.  Lowell  as  a  residence  of  fourteen 
years  in  the  field  of  his  labours,  and  my  relation  as  pastor  to  a  church  whose 
history  is  closely  connected  with  that  to  which  he  ministered,  have  enabled 
me  to  collect.  You  are  aware  that  the  First  Presbyterian  church  in  New- 
buryport, — my  former  charge, — was  formed  in  part  by  a  secession,  in  cir- 
cumstances of  high  excitement,  from  that  of  Mr.  Lowell.  In  consideration 
of  this  fact,  I  have  been  especially  cautious  of  trusting  to  any  traditionary 
representations.  My  chief  reliance  has  been  placed  upon  contemporary 
documents,  partly  his  own  productions,  which  came  to  tny  notice  some  years 
since  in  searching  for  the  history  of  my  own  congregation.  I  am  abo 
indebted  to  the  kindness  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Lowell,  D.  D.,  of  Boston,  for 
several  important  facts  connected  with  the  history  of  his  esteemed  ancestor. 
The  results  are  contained  in  what  follows. 

John  Lowell  was  bom  in  Boston  on  the  14th  of  March,  170B-4.  His 
supposed  ancestor,  Mr.  Percival  Lowle,  came  from  Bristol  in  England,  and 
settled  in  Newbury  in  1638  or  '9.  He  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Ebenezer  Lowell, 
a  merchant  in  Boston,  and  his  mother's  maiden  name  was  Elizabeth  Shaler. 

Mr.  Lowell  entered  Harvard  College,  when  a  mere  boy,  at  the  age  of 
thirteen,  and  was  graduated  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  in  the  year  1721.  He 
preached  his  first  sermon  for  the  Rev.  Mr.  Storer,*  in  Watertown,  on  the 
19th  of  April,  1724,  and  on  the  19th  of  January,  1726,  was  ordained  as 
the  pastor  of  the  Third  church  of  Newbury,  then  recently  formed  by  a  sep- 
aration chiefly  from  the  First  church  in  that  town. 

Of  an  amiable  disposition,  accomplished  scholarship,  serious  regard  for 
religion,  and  a  high  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  sacred  oflice,  Mr.  Lowell 
entered  upon  the  duties  assigned  him  with  more  than  the  ordinary  enthusiasm. 
Under  his  guidance,  the  church  early  agreed  to  meet  once  in  a  quarter  **and 
renew  their  covenant  with  God  and  one  another,"  and  a  committee  of  seven 
brethren  were  appointed  **  to  be  joined  with  the  pastor,  and  the  honoured  Jus- 
tices belonging  to  the  church,'*  to  meet  once  a  month  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering what  might  be  done  **  to  revive  dying  religion  among  us,  suppress 
vice,  and  promote  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  church."  Perceiving  that 
the  work  of  pastoral  visitation,  except  in  emergent  cases,  had  fallen  into 
neglect  among  the  churches  in  that  neighbourhood,  he  adopted  a  systematic 
arrangement  for  that  purpose,  resolving  to  let  no  visit  pass,  without  letting 
fall  "  something  of  a  religious  nature  which  might  minister  grace  to  the 
hearers." 


*  Seth  Storer,  a  son  of  Colonel  Joseph  Storer,  was  born  at  Saoo,  Me.,  May  27,  1702; 
nadaated  at  Harvard  College  in  1720;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Watertown,  July 
22,  1724;  and  died  November  27,  1774,  in  the  soTcnty-third  year  of  bis  age.  Dr.  Frandi, 
one  of  his  successors  in  the  pastorate,  says  of  him, — '<  The  general  impression  which  I  haTf 
received  of  his  character,  is  honourable  to  him  as  a  man  and  as  a  Christian.  He  discharged  the 
duties  of  his  office  for  half  a  century^  in  a  quiet,  unobtrusive  manner,  but  with  scmpuloo*  dHi- 
guiee  and  fidelity." 
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Tke  eftriy  pirt  of  BIr.  Lowell's  miniBtry  wts,  by  no  meana,  barren  in 
spiiiinal  fmifes.  Accustomed  to  avail  himself  of  the  special  proYidences  of 
God  aa  occasions  for  impressing  religious  truth  upon  his  people,  he  records 
us  the  result  of  his  method,  **  Many  have  been  the  lively  seasons  which 
I  have  observed,  when  sickness  has  been  prevalent,  and  awdcened  persons  to 
a  great  concern  for  their  souls.'*  About  a  year  after  his  settlement,  com- 
menoed  the  well  known  series  of  terrific  earthquakes  which  filled  New 
England  with  alarm,  and  created  in  many  an  unsophisticated  mind  the  appre- 
Jienaion  that  the  day  of  final  judgment  was  at  hand.  The  event  proved  a 
powerful  agent  in  arousing  the  fears  and  stimulating  the  religious  suscepti* 
bilities  of  great  numbers  in  Mr.  Lowell's  congregation.  During  the  year 
following, — via,  the  year  1727,  as  appears  from  the  records  of  the  church, 
one  hundred  and  forty-one  professed  converts  were  added  to  its  communion. 
The  paator  speaks  of  it  many  years  afterwards  as  a  '*  happy  season." 

Mr.  Lowell  was  a  very  decided  Congregationalist,  and  had  a  high  admira- 
tion of  the  privileges  and  order  of  the  Congregational  churches  of  Massa- 
chuaettB.  He  saw,  not  without  alarm,  the  advances  which  Episcopacy  was 
mating  in  those  regions,  and  especially  its  introduction  within  the  bounds 
of  hig  own  parish.  Though  a  man  of  very  catholic  spirit,  and  averse  to 
controTersy,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  wield  his  pen,  and  employ  hb  pulpit,  in 
defaiding  the  cherished  policy  of  the  first  settlers,  and  warning  his  flock  not 
to  **  give  in  to  such  things  as  our  fathers,  for  many  weighty  reasons,  fled 
from."  His  procedure  on  this  point  gave,  at  the  time,  great  satisfaction  to 
his  people,  who  '*  rejoiced  and  were  thankful  that  they  had  a  minister  who 
was  oapable  of  so  pleading  the  cause  of  these  churches  ;"  while  *'  the  fathers 
and  principal  brethren  of  the  church  gave  him  their  public  thanks  for  his 
care  and  faithfulness  to  guard  against  imposition  from  that  quarter."  When 
repToaohed  afterwards  by  a  party  among  them  for  this  procedure,  his  noble 
dflfenoe  was, — '*  All  that  I  shall  say  is,  that  I  abhor  bigotry  ;  yet  I  think 
these  churches  have  some  valuable  interests  to  defend  ;  that  I  heartily  love 
all  good  men  of  all  communions ;  but,  as  a  minister  of  one  of  these  churches, 
I  am  obliged  to  have  a  care  for  them  and  thcir«privileges." 

Mr.  Lowell's  public  life  lay  in  a  very  remarkable  period  of  the  religious 
history  of  New  England.  About  fifteen  years  after  his  settlement,  com- 
menced that  memorable  religious  impulse,  spreading  over  a  large  part  of  the 
country,  and  bringing  into  the  Kingdom  of  God  vast  numbers  of  careless 
and  sinful  souls,  since  known  among  us  as  '*  The  Great  Awakening."  His 
relations  to  this  movement  were  intimate,  and  form  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent features  of  his  ministerial  life  and  character.  Immediately  preceded 
by  a  long  season  of  coldness  and  indifference,  it  broke  upon  the  slumbering 
ohurches  like  a  thunderbolt  rushing  out  of  a  clear  sky  ;  and  not  a  few  of 
the  respected  clergy  of  the  time,  regarding  religion  much  more  as  an  affair 
of  the  manners  than  of  the  heart,  at  once  set  themselves  against  it  in  resolute 
opposition.  Not  so  did  Mr.  Lowell.  Not  unaccustomed  to  what  are  now 
eaUed  "revivals  of  religion"  from  the  experience  of  his  earlier  ministry,  he 
welcomed  the  first  beginnings  of  reviving  sensibility,  "cherished  them  and 
prayed  for  their  increase,"  and  "hoped,"  as  he  says,  "  it  might  be  as  happy  a 
season  as  in  the  time  of  the  earthquake."  Under  the  influencv  of  this  hope, 
lie  threw  himself  with  no  little  apparent  heartiness  into  the  work ;  established 
and  maintuned,  during  one  winter,  two  weekly  lectures,  freely  admitted  to 
liis  pnlpit  the  famous  itinerants  and  other  revivalists  of  the  day,  excused  ths 
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irregularities,  whieh,  in  some  cases  manifested  themselves,  hoping  "it  was 
only  something  of  indiscreet  zeal,"  and  even  yielded,  as  he  afterwards  found 
occasion  to  acknowledge  with  regret,  to  the  desire  of  some,  that  he  shonld 
relate  publicly  his  own  religious  experiences.  The  warmest  friends  of  the 
new  movement  began  to  regard  him  as  a  special  favourite  ;  and  some  from 
the  neighbouring  parish,  dissatisfied  with  the  opposition  of  their  own  minister, 
forsook  the  ministrations  of  the  latter  for  those  of  his  more  zealous  brother. 

But,  though  a  friend  to  religious  fervour,  and  glad  to  see  the  general  mind 
aroused  to  the  importance  of  eternal  interests,  Mr.  Lowell  was,  by  no  means, 
prepared  for  such  a  movement  as  was  then  beginning  to  agitate  the  entire 
community.  Seeing  the  foundations  of  the  great  deep  beginning  to  be 
broken  up,  and  the  sea  and  the  waves  roaring  as  if  a  coming  storm  was 
near,  instead  of  a  distilling  shower,  the  heart  of  the  mild  and  order-loving 
pastor  began  to  fail  him  for  fear.  As  the  work  went  on,  and  the  excitement 
grew  more  and  more  intense  and  pervading,  his  cautious  and  conservative 
spirit  began  to  get  the  better  of  his  zeal.  Deplorable  irregularities  unques- 
tionably discovered  themselves ;  the  rights  of  pastors,  of  which  he  had  a  high 
esteem,  were  disregarded  by  zealous  itinerants  and  inexperienced  youths ; 
proprieties  of  all  sorts  were  neglected  by  many,  and  in  some  cases,  grossly 
outraged ;  and  finding  it  impossible  for  him  to  run  fast  enough  to  keep  ahead 
of  the  fierce  velocity  that  was  hurrying  the  church  forward,  he  suddenly 
halted  in  his  course  as  one  out  of  breath,  and  turned  aside  to  walk  more 
quietly  in  a  different  path.  The  evening  meetings  were  stopped,  as  tending 
to  disorder  ;  the  pulpit  was  closed  against  the  itinerants,  because  it  seemed 
plain  to  him  that  they  were  preferred  to  regular  pastors  without  any  regard 
to  character  and  capacity.  The  pastoral  visits  were  omitted  as  not  likely  to 
be  for  edification,  so  long  as  the  feelings  of  a  portion  of  the  people  were  so 
alienated  from  the  pastor,  or  until  the  existing  high  state  of  excitement 
should  have  opportunity  to  subside  ;  and,  in  the  occasional  interviews  which 
took  place  between  him  and  them,  the  subject  of  the  '*  glorious  reforma- 
tion," which,  to  them,  was  the  all-absorbing  theme  of  thought,  was,  on  his 
part,  from  prudential  motives^carefully  avoided.  The  friends  of  the  move- 
ment, on  the  other  hand,  had  gone  too  far  to  be  willing  to  halt  or  slack 
their  pace,  and  they  pushed  on  against  all  his  remonstrances.  The  pulpit 
was  opened  in  his  absence  and  without  his  consent.  The  perpetrators  of 
the  act,  denounced  in  the  public  prints  of  the  metropolis,  became  still  more 
disaffected.  Every  day  the  breach  grew  wider  and  wider, — the  pastor 
began  to  characterize  as  a  **day  of  temptation,"  what  the  more  zealous 
brethren  thought,  **in  honour  to  the  Holy  Spirit,"  deserved  to  be  called  a 
**day  of  illumination," — the  style  of  his  preaching  became  less  and  less 
satisfactory  to  them,  and  the  result  was  that,  in  a  short  time  afterwards,  a 
body  of  thirty-eight  male  members  of  the  church,  with  their  families,  with- 
drew from  the  public  services  of  their  own  pastor,  and  united  with  others  in 
establishing  separate  worship, — a  monument  of  which  act  stands,  at  the 
present  day,  in  the  large  and  flourishing  First  Presbyterian  church  of  New- 
buryport. 

In  his  theological  opinions,  Mr.  Lowell  seems  to  have  been  a  moderate 
Calvinist.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Tucker,  his  next  neighbour,  and  a  decided 
Arminian,  speaks  of  him  as  differing  in  religious  opinions  from  some  of  his 
brethren  '4q  some,  matters  of  a  disputable  nature."  His  antagonists  in  the 
times  above  referred  to,  who  were  Calvinists  of  the  straitest  sect,  expressly 
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disavow  tho  idea  of  charging  upon  him  any  doctrinal  errors.  They  tell  him, 
in  vindication  of  their  own  position,  as  if  they  were  confident  he  wonld  be 
entirely  satisfied  with  that  assurance,  ''To  your  satisfaction,  we  think  we 
can  heartily  and  unreservedly  subscribe  and  concur  *with  the  well-known 
Body  of  Divinity  among  you,  called  the  Assembly's  Catechism.*'  His 
chnrch,  at  a  later  day,  reproaching  the  Separatists  for  having  deserted  his 
ministrations,  speak  of  him  as  being  *'  as  orthodox,  learned  and  pious  a  min- 
ister as  theirs ;  blameless  in  doctrine  and  life  ;  neither  charged  with  immo- 
rality or  error  even  by  themselves."  They  had  charged  him  with  not 
preaching  with  sufficient  distincttiess^  imngtncyy  and  direct  application^ 
such  doctrines  as  man's  native  depravity  and  inability,  the  way  of  salvation  by 
the  merits  of  Christ,  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  *'the  bringing  the 
sinner  off  from  his  own  righteousness,  to  rely  entirely  on  Christ's  righteous- 
ness." But  they  expressly  disclaim  the  intention  of  charging  any  error 
upon  him,  according  to  their  own  view  of  the  truth ;  and  in  complaining 
of  his  want  of  explicitness,  check  themselves  by  the  qualification, — "  Nor 
do  we  now  say  that  we  have  had  nothing  of  all  this  kind ;  no,  but  we  think 
we  have  had  but  vei^y  little  of  it  to  our  satisfaction,  especially  considering 
the  present  day." 

His  manner  of  preaching  seems  to  have  been  earnest,  but  never  vehement 
or  excited ;  rather  polished  than  pungent,  rather  general  than  explicit  or 
discriminating.  Dr.  Tucker  speaks  of  him  in  this  capacity,  as  ^'zealous  for 
the  honour  of  Grod,  and  the  salvation  of  precious  and  immortal  souls." 
**  And  under  this  character,"  he  adds,  **  you  who  were  the  beloved  people  of 
his  charge  highly  esteemed  him,  and  to  you  his  memory  will  still  be  dear." 

"The  Great  Author  of  our  being,"  says  the  same  authority,  "  and  Sov- 
ereign Disposer  of  our  circumstances  in  life,  endued  him  with  good  natural 
powers,  which,  being  well  improved  by  close  study,  under  the  advantages  of 
a  liberal  education,  and  being  early  consecrated  to  the  service  of  Ood, 
qualified  him  for  great  usefulness  in  the  world. 

'*  He  was  not  only  acquainted  with  those  polite  arts  and  sciences  which 
distinguished  him  as  a  scholar  and  a  gcntlemaH,  but  was  well  furnished  with 
that  kind  of  knowledge  which  was  requisite  to  forming  his  character,  and 
enabling  him,  while  young,  to  appear  witii  advantage  as  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel. 

**  In  his  domestic  connections  and  behaviour,  in  his  private  conversation, 
both  as  a  Christian  and  a  minister,  he  maintained  a  good  reputation.  He 
appeared  to  have  a  serious  sense  of  religion  upon  his  own  mind,  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  his  general  conversation  was  exemplary,  free  from  every 
thing  light  and  vain,  and  calculated,  as  became  his  office  and  character,  to 
countenance  and  recommend  sobriety  and  virtue. 

**He  was  a  lover  of  good  men,  though  of  different  denominations  and  dif- 
ferent sentiments ;  and  being  given  to  hospitality,  his  doors  were  open  for 
their  reception,  and  they  were  entertained  with  kindness  and  generosity. 
And  as  hb  great  reading  and  extensive  knowledge  fitted  him  to  bear  a  supe* 
rior  part  in  social  converse,  so  his  conversation  was  generally  highly  valued 
as  being  instructive  and  entertaining. 

*'He  was  far  from  bigotry  and  censorionsness,  and  as  he  advanced  in  life, 
and  approached  nearer  to  that  state  of  perfect  peace  and  love,  into  which 
we  trust  he  is  now  entered,  he  evidently  grew  in  a  catholic  and  charitable 
t«Bq»er." 
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Of  hb  pastoral  oharaoter,  ihe  address  of  Dr.  Tucker  to  the  people  at  hii 
ftmeral,  observes  as  follows : — *'  Many  of  jou,  I  am  well  persuaded,  caimoi 
soon  forget  bow  ready  be  was  to  assist  you  in  dbtress ;  to  instruot,  to  oonn- 
sel  and  to  warn  you,  and  to  encourage  and  comfort  you  as  there  was  ocea- 
■ion.  As  he  rejoiced  with  you  in  your  prosperity,  so  he  was  with  you  in 
your  sorrows.'* 

"  His  concern  for  you  who  were  dear  to  him— ^in  whose  service  he  spent 
bis  days  and  strength,  for  whose  salvation  he  laboured  and  prayed,  his  ten- 
der concern  for  you  was  with  him  to  the  last,  and  was  manifested  in  a  very 
affecting  manner,  when  approaching  near  to  bb  great  change.  For,  though 
it  pleased  the  great  and  wise  Author  of  the  world,  so  to  order  bis  sickness, 
that,  from  the  nature  of  his  bodily  distempers,  the  proper  exercise  of  bis 
rational  powers  was  greatly  interrupted,  which  rendered  him,  probably,  in  a 
great  measure,  insenuble  of  his  approaching  dissolution,  and  deprived  bis 
relatives  and  friends  of  those  religious  advices,  exhortations,  &c.  which 
might  otherwise  have  been  expected  from  him ;  yet  some  of  his  last  expres- 
aions, — ^intelligible  to  those  who  attended  him,  declared  bis  deep  and  affec- 
tionate concern  for  his  people.  He  still  bore  you  upon  his  heart,  and  with 
his  expiring  breath  commended  you  to  the  care  and  blessing  of  a  merciful 
Ood ;  and  is  now  gone,  as  we  believe  and  trust,  to  that  gracious  and 
Almighty  Being  who  is  able  to  answer  his  prayers,  and  accomplish  all  the 
ardent  wishes  of  bis  soul  for  you.*' 

Mr.  Lowell  was  twice  married ;  first,  to  Miss  Sarah  Champney,  who  died 
June  28, 1756;  and  afterwards  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Whipple,  widow  of  the 
Bev.  Joseph  Whipple*  of  Hampton  Falls,  and  daughter  of  Bobert  Cutts, 
Esq.  of  Kittery,  N.  H.  By  his  first  marriage,  he  had  two  sons,  of  whom 
one  died  in  in&ncy,  and  the  other  was  the  late  John  Lowell,  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  father  of  Hon.  John  Lowell, 
and  the  Rev.  Charles  Lowell,  D.  D.  of  Boston.  Until  near  the  close  of 
life  he  enjoyed  good  health,  and  was  seldom  interrupted  in  his  official  duties. 
He  died  in  Newburyport  May  15,  1767,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 
Mrs.  Lowell  survived  her  husband  many  years,  and  died  at  Portsmouth, 
having  nearly  reached  her  hundredth  year. 

Hoping  the  above  notices  may  contribute,  in  some  small  measure,  to  the 
furtherance  of  your  design, 

I  am,  with  great  esteem. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  F.  STEARNS. 

The  following  is  from  Dr.  Lowell  of  Boston : — 

I  have  a  great  respect  for  the  memory  of  my  grandfather.  Few,  I  believe, 
have  magnified  their  office  more  than  he.  Those  who  remembered  him,  and 
those  who  had  heard  of  him  from  his  parishioners,  have  spoken  to  me  of  him  in 
terms  of  the  highest  respect.  If  I  may  judge  from  his  library,  (a  great  part  of 
which  is  in  my  possession,)  as  well  as  from  the  few  written  memorials  he  has 
left,  I  should  think  him  more  learned  than  most  of  his  contemporaries. 

In  his  theological  opinions  he  was  not  an  ultraist.  His  spirit  was  the  spirit 
of  Christ.  On  a  panel  in  his  house  in  Newburyport  was  a  painting  by  one  of 
his  parishioners  of  a  meeting  of  the  **  Association.**    The  members  are  seated 

*  Joseph  Whipflb  wm  born  at  Ipswieh  in  1701 ;  wu  mdoated  at  Harrard  GoUeffe  in  1720 ; 
wm  ffdataMd  patlor  of  the  ohnreh  at  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H.,  Janoaiy  15, 1727 :  and  diod  Feb- 
17, 17(77^^  if^-slz. 
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•i  tlie  table,  aftch  one  with  a  lotig  pipe,  apparently  smoking  with  much  satisikc- 
ikm.  Hj  grandfather  is  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  over  a  part  of  the  picture 
it  this  inscription,  which  delights  me  much — "In  necessariis  unitas;  in  non 
neoessariis  libertas;  in  utrisque  charitas."  It  must  have  been  suggested,  I  think, 
to  the  painter,  bj  mj  grandfather,  as  I  have  understood  he  was  a  mechanic 
belonging  to  my  grandfather's  parish.  As  to  smoking,  it  is  a  tradition  that  two 
of  his  parishioners  laid  a  wager  that  if  he  was  called  up  at  any  time  in  the  night, 
be  would  appear  with  his  pipe  in  his  mouth.  There  was  a  loud  knocking  at  his 
door  in  the  night,  and  he  arose  from  his  bed,  took  his  pipe,  went  into  the  kitch- 
en, opened  the  ashes,  lighted  his  pipe,  and  opened  the  door  to  know  what  was 
wanted. 

In  regard  to  that  state  of  things  in  which  the  secession  from  his  church  origi- 
nated, I  have  always  believed  that  his  conduct  was  wise,  judicious,  and  Christian- 
like, — such  as  became  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  the  pastor  of  a 
Christian  church.  He  was  anxious,  as  he  should  have  been,  for  a  revival  of  reli- 
gion among  his  people;  and  when  there  were  symptoms  of  such  a  revival,  he 
encouraged  them,  he  laboured  more  abundantly  than  ever,  and  he  invited  others 
to  labour  with  him  in  his  vineyard.  But  when  he  perceived  that  things 
were  tending  to  excess,  and  that  persons,  whom  he  deemed  unsuitable,  were 
attempted  to  be  thrust  upon  him  as  co-labourers,  without  his  consent,  and  against 
bis  will,  he  paused,  he  resisted,  not  the  loork  but  the  toorkers,  and  the  manner 
m  which  the  work  was  performed.  The  **  zeal  of  God"  that  was  "  not  accord- 
ing to  knowledge,"  the  "  strife  and  contention"  he  could  not  sanction,  though, 
if  the  Gospel  was  preached,  in  that  he  did  rejoice,  yea  and  u>ould  rejoice. 

C.  L. 
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THOMAS  CLAP  * 

1725—1767. 

Thomas  Clap  was  a  descendant  in  the  third  generation  from  Thomas 
Clapp,  who  was  bom  in  Dorchester,  England,  in  1597 ;  came  to  New  Eng- 
land in  1630;  settled  first  at  Weymouth,  Mass.,  and  in  1640  removed  to 
Scituatc,  where  he  was  a  deacon  in  the  church.  Ho  wa^  a  son  of  Deacon 
Stephen  and  Temperance  Clap,  aud  was  bom  at  Scituate,  June  26,  1703. 
He  was  fitted  for  College,  partly  at  least,  under  the  Kev.  James  McSparran, 
a  missionary  to  Narragansett  from  the  Society  for  propagating  the  Gospel 
in  foreign  parts.  He  entered  Harvard  College  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and 
was  graduated  in  1722. 

The  following  account  of  his  early  religious  exercises  is  from  an  unpub- 
Ibhed  "  Memoir  of  some  remarkable  occurrences**  of  his  life,  written  by 

himself : — 

'*When  I  was  about  seventeen  years  old,  (being  then  in  the  Col- 
lege at  Cambridge,)  I  read  a  Treatise  conceming  conversion  by  Mr.  Stod- 
diurd  of  Northampton,  upon  which  I  thought  I  had  never  been  really  con- 
Torted,  and  was  under  much  concern  and  distress  of  mind  for  a  month  or 

•Holmes'  Life  of  Stiles.— Holmea'  Am.  Ann.  II.— Millers*  Retrospect,  II.— Daggett's 
Fan.  Scrm.— Baldwins  Hist.  Yalo  Coll.— Kinjrsleys  do.— Petersons  Hist,  of  the  Narragan- 
Mtt  ohoTch.- Notice  of  the  origin  and  history  of  the  Flrtt  chnrch  in  Newport.— Emery's  Taon- 
toe  aiiiiiitry. 
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two :  after  which,  I  thought  I  was  enabled  by  the  Spirit  of  Gt>d  to  lay  hold 
upon  Christ,  and  to  trust  and  rely  wholly  upon  his  merits,  and  receive  Him 
as  my  Saviour  and  Eedeemer ;  and  accordingly  did  seriously  and  solemnly 
give  up  myself  to  Him ;  promising  by  the  help  and  assistance  of  Divine 
grace,  to  forsake  all  sin,  and  to  live  a  life  of  holiness  and  obedience  to  God's 
commands.  And  some  short  time  after  this,  I  joined  to  the  church  in  Cam- 
bridge, and  found  at  times  great  delight  and  satisfaction  in  the  ways  of 
religion.  I  chose  the  work  of  the  ministry,  (which  I  was  designed  for  by  my 
parents,)  for  this  end, — because  I  apprehended  that  in  it  I  should  have  the 
best  opportunity  of  communion  with  God,  and  promoting  the  salvation  of 
my  own  soul." 

At  the  close  of  1725,  he  began  to  preach  as  a  candidate  at  Windham, 
Conn.,  and  was  settled  there  as  successor  to  the  Rev.  Samuel  Whiting, 
August  3,  1726. 

Of  his  ministry  at  Windham,  the  only  record  that  I  have  been  able  to 
find  is  the  following,  made  by  himstlf  in  the  memoir  above  referred  to  : — 

**  January  1,  1737.  I  have  this  last  week  finished  my  pastoral  visitation 
of  every  family  in  my  parish,  and  catechising  the  several  children  in  them. 
And  I  have  also  taken  down  the  names  and  ages  of  every  one,  so  that  I 
might  have  a  more  full  knowledge  and  clear  remembrance  of  every  soul 
committed  to  my  care  and  charge,  and  the  circumstances  and  condition  of 
each  particular  person.  I  find  the  number  of  them  to  be  seven  hundred 
and  twenty-two.  A  great  number  of  souls  to  depend  on  the  care  of  one 
weak  and  sinful  creature !  May  God  direct  and  enable  mo  rightly  to  per- 
form and  go  through  this  great  work  and  charge  ;  that  I  may  bear  the 
names  and  circumstances  of  every  one  upon  my  heart  at  all  times,  and  espe- 
cially when  I  approach  unto  the  throne  of  God,  as  Aaron  bore  the  names  of 
the  children  of  Israel  on  the  breast-plate  upon  his  heart,  when  he  entered 
into  the  holy  place." 

The  Rev.  Elisha  Williams  having  resigned  his  office  as  Rector  of  Yale 
College,  at  the  annual  Commencement  in  17»>9,  Mr.  Clap  was,  on  the  same 
day,  chosen  to  fill  his  place.  Rut  so  strong  a  hold  had  he  upon  the  affec- 
tion£  of  his  congregation,  that  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  gain  their  consent 
to  part  with  him.  It  was,  however,  referred  to  an  ecclesiastical  council, 
consisting  of  a  representation  from  the  several  churches  in  the  county,  and 
they  advised  to  his  immediate  acceptance  of  the  Rectorship. 

In  accordance  with  this  result,  he  was  inducted  to  office,  with  appropri- 
ate ceremonies,  April  2,  1740.  The  Legislature,  on  this  occasion,  with  com- 
mendable liberality,  agreed  to  compensate  the  people  of  Windham  for  the 
loss  of  their  pastor ;  and  the  sum  to  be  given,  it  was  left  by  the  Trustees 
of  the  College  and  a  committee  of  the  parish  to  three  members  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  to  decide.  These  gentlemen  were  of  opiniim  that  '*  inas- 
much as  Mr.  Clap  had  been  in  the  ministry  at  Windham  fourteen  years, 
which  was  about  the  half  the  time  ministers  in  general  continue  in  their  public 
work,  the  people  ought  to  have  half  so  much  as  they  gave  him  for  a  settle- 
ment, which,  upon  computation,  was  about  fifty-three  pounds  sterling.'' 
This  decision  was  acquiesced  in,  and  the  above  mentioned  sum  was  granted 
by  the  General  Assembly. 

Mr.  Clap  brought  with  him  to  the  College  a  high  reputation  for  general 
scholarship,  and  particularly  for  a  knowledge  of  the  pure  mathematics  and  of 
astronomy.     He  was  also  regarded  as  possessing  uncommon  energy  of  char- 
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aoter,  and  remarkable  qualifications  for  the  transaction  of  business.  Much 
vras  expected  from  his  efiForts  as  the  head  of  the  College,  and  much  he  acta- 
mlly  accomplished.  The  first  grout  object  to  which  his  attention  was  direct- 
ed, was  the  forming  of  a  new  Code  of  Laws  ;  for,  until  this  time,  the  laws 
of  Harvard  College  had  been  chiefly  the  rule,  except  in  cases  in  which  the 
Trustees  were  jdcused  to  make  some  special  provision.  The  Kector  drew 
up  a  new  Code, — the  materials  for  which  he  gathered  from  several  different 
sources;  and  this  having  been  adopted  by  the  Trustees,  and  translated  into 
Latin,  was  published  in  1748.  This  was  the  first  book  ever  printed  in  New 
Haven ;  and  the  circumstance  was  regarded  sufficiently  important  to  be 
noticed  on  the  title  page.  These  laws  continued  substantially  in  their  origi- 
nal form  for  twenty-four  years,  when  they  were  published  in  English. 

Important  improvements  were  also  made  in  respect  to  the  College  Libra- 
ry, particularly  in  the  more  convenient  arrangement  of  the  books,  and  in 
the  furnishing  of  several  catalogues  to  aid  the  student  in  finding  works  appro- 
priate to  the  dififcront  subjects  of  his  investigation.  An  additional  Tutor 
was  appointed,  and  there  was  more  of  diligent  and  successful  study  in  the 
institution  than  there  had  been  perhaps  at  any  preceding  period.  A  new 
and  more  liberal  Charter,  drafted  by  the  Hector  himself,  was  grunted  by  the 
L^islature  to  the  College,  in  which  the  **  Trustees,  partners  or  undertakers  of 
tho  Collegiate  school," — as  they  had  been  denominated  in  the  first  Charter, 
were  incorporated  by  the  name  of  **  The  President  and  Fellows  of  Yale 
College  in  New  Haven.'* 

In  1747,  the  number  of  students  had  so  far  increased  that  the  then  exist- 
ing accommodations  afforded  by  the  College  edifice  were  found  quite  inade- 
quate ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  President  projected  the  plan  of  a  new 
building,  which  was  commenced  soon  after,  and  was  completed  in  175*2.  The 
expense  was  defrayed,  partly  by  means  of  a  lottery  which  the  General 
Assembly  authorized  for  the  purpose,  and  partly  from  the  sale  of  a  French 
priie  taken  by  a  frigate  belonging  to  the. Colonial  Government.  Sometime 
afUr  this.  President  Clap  moved  for  the  erection  of  a  new  College  Chapel, 
and,  accordingly,  in  17G1,  the  foundation  of  the  building  was  laid,  and,  in 
1763,  it  was  completed  and  opened  with  appropriate  ceremonies.  The 
expense  incurred  by  this  enterprise  was  met,  partly  by  an  appropriation  from 
the  College  treasury,  partly  by  a  Legislative  grant,  and  partly  by  private 
subscription. 

About  the  time  that  President  Clap  came  into  office,  Whitefield  made 
his  first  visit  to  New  England,  and  by  his  preaching  produced  great  religious 
excitement.  President  Clap  had  no  sympathy  with  his  peculiar  movements, 
and  apprehended  that  they  would  result  greatly  to  the  injury  of  true  reli- 
gion. Accordingly,  he  issued  a  declaration  signed  by  himself  and  three 
Tutors,  strongly  condemnatory  of  what  he  deemed  Whiteficld's  erratic  course. 
In  consequence  of  the  divided  state  of  public  opinion  which  now  existed 
in  Connecticut,  the  College  became,  to  some  extent,  an  object  of  jealousy, 
and  the  declaration  of  the  President,  already  referred  to,  served  rather  to 
aggravate  than  mitigate  the  evil.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Noyes,  then  pastor  of 
the  church  in  New  Haven,  was  far  from  being  a  popular  preacher,  and,  in 
addition  to  this,  his  orthodoxy  was  thought  to  be  not  after  the  straitest 
fleet.  The  officers  and  students  of  College,  up  to  this  time,  had  been  con- 
sidered as  forming  a  part  of  his  congregation ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the 
pieivailing  dissatisfaction  with  his  preaching,  and  some  other  matters  of  com- 
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plftint,  the  Prefident  and  Fellows,  in  1746,  voted  **tliat  they  would  choose 
a  publio  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  College,  as  soon  as  they  could  pro- 
cure a  sufficient  support ;"  and,  in  1752,  they  voted  "to  get  a  support  for 
such  a  Professor  as  soon  as  may  be ;  by  all  such  ways  and  means  as  pru- 
dence may  direct."  The  General  Assembly,  in  October,  1753,  lent  their 
oountenance  to  the  object  by  passing  a  ''Resolve"  in  which,  among  other 
things,  they  said,  "it  was  requisite  that  the  students  of  the  College  should 
have  the  best  instructions  in  Divinity,  and  the  best  patterns  of  preaching 
■et  before  them ;  and  that  the  settling  of  a  learned,  pious,  and  orthodox 
Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  College,  would  greatly  tend  to  promote  that 
good  end  and  design." 

About  this  time,  as  a  Professor  of  Divinity  could  not  immediately  be 
obtained,  President  Clap,  by  request  of  the  Corporation,  commenced  preach- 
ing to  the  students  in  the  College  hall.  This  was  regarded  by  the  adverse 
party  as  a  grossly  irregular  procedure, — it  being  maintained  that  the  Col- 
lege formed  a  part  of  the  First  Ecclesiastical  Society  of  New  Haven ;  and 
legal  measures  were  threatened  to  put  an  end  to  what  were  considered  their 
sohismatical  Sabbath  day  assemblings.  Thb  gave  rise  to  a  controversy  in 
which  the  President  bore  a  vigorous  and  prominent  part, — showing  his  deep 
abhorrenoe  of  what  he  regarded  the  prevailing  errors  of  the  times,  and  his 
strong  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  guarding  against  them  with  unremit- 
ting vigilanoe. 

In  1756,  the  Rev.  Naphtali  Daggett  of  Long  Island  having  accepted  the 
Professorship  of  Divinity  and  entered  on  its  duties, — President  Clap  con- 
veyed to  the  College  a  lot  of  land  for  the  use  of  the  Theological  Professor, — 
whoever  he  might  be ;  and  at  the  same  time  apprized  the  Corporation  that, 
by  the  aid  of  some  benevolent  individuals  in  the  Colony,  he  had  commenced 
building  on  the  said  lot  a  house  for  the  Professor's  accommodation.  This 
communication  was  received  with  a  suitable  appreciation  of  the  President's 
generosity. 

Notwithstanding  the  College  was  nojr  in  a  state  of  considerable  prosperi- 
ty, the  President,  by  the  pertinacity  with  which  he  had  insisted  on  his  favour- 
ite measures,  had  rendered  himself  in  no  small  degree  unpopular  with  both 
clergy  and  laity.  Another  controversy  was  now  carried  on  with  no  little 
spirit,  chiefly  between  Dr.  Gale  of  Killing  worth  and  President  Clap,  design- 
ed on  the  part  of  the  former  to  increase  the  public  hostility  against  the 
President  and  his  administration,  and  on  the  part  of  the  latter  to  defend 
himself  and  the  College  against  what  he  pronounced  unfounded  accusations. 
So  deeply  was  the  public  mind  now  impressed  with  the  idea  that  there  were 
great  abuses  in  the  College  that  needed  to  be  corrected,  that  several  of  the 
most  influential  gentlemen  of  the  Colony, — clergymen  and  laymen,  united 
in  a  memorial  to  the  General  Assembly,  praying  "that  the  said  Assembly 
would  immediately  issue  forth  a  Commission  of  visitation,  enabling  some 
suitable  persons  to  inquire  into  all  the  affairs  of  the  said  College;  and 
either  of  themselves  rectify  all  abuses,  which  they  may  discover,  or  make  a 
report  of  what  they  shall  find,  with  their  opinion  thereon  to  the  said  Assem- 
bly at  their  next  session." 

To  this  memorial  the  President  made  an  elaborate  written  reply, — deny- 
ing most  of  the  facts  that  were  charged  in  it,  maintaining  that  the  Legisla- 
ture had  no  right  to  interfere  in  the  manner  proposed,  and  producing  the 
oonfessions  of  the  stud/snts  that  they  had  been  instigated  to  their  improper 
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eonnes  by  persons  not  connected  with  the  College.  Having  read  this  doc- 
ument, he  proceeded  to  examine,  with  great  ability,  and  at  considerable 
length,  the  argaments  which  had  been  urged  in  favour  of  the  memorial,  and 
especially  of  the  appointment  of  Visitors ;  and  he  was  understood  to  inti- 
mate that,  if  this  offensive  project  was  persisted  in,  the  President  and  Fel- 
lows would  make  their  appeal  to  the  King.  The  result  was,  that  the  memo- 
rial was  dismissed  by  the  Legislature,  without  any  measures  being  taken  in 
respect  to  it. 

But  "the  clamours  of  the  enemies  of  the  College  were  by  no  means  hush- 
ed. The  institution  continued  unpopular,  and  it  had  to  contend  against  the 
inflnence  of  many  of  the  leading  men  of  the  Colony.  About  this  time,  two 
of  the  Tutors, — both  of  them  eminently  accomplished  men,  became  converts 
to  the  opinions  of  Robert  Sandemau ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  Presi- 
dent insisted  that  they  should  resign  their  oiHce ;  which  they  did  in  1765. 
The  remaining  Tutor,  unwilling  to  hold  his  place,  after  his  colleagues  had 
been  virtually  dismissed,  resigned  also.  And  their  successors, — though  they 
were  gentlemen  of  highly  respectable  characters  and  attainments,  yet  found 
themselves  placed  in  such  embarrassing  circumstances,  that,  after  a  few 
months,  they  too  vacated  their  places.  In  July  of  that  year,  the  President, 
mware  of  course  that  he  had  become  extensively  unpopular,  signified  to  the 
Fellows  his  determination  to  resign  likewise.  The  Corporation  replied  by 
expressing  their  **  earnest  desire  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  continue  in 
office  as  long  as  Divine  Providence  should  permit,  or  at  least  till  the  next 
Commencement.*'  He  accordingly  presided  and  conferred  degrees  at  the  Com- 
mencement in  September,  and  then  took  his  leave  of  the  College  in  a  Vale- 
dictory address,  in  which  he  dwelt  at  length  on  the  improvements  which  had 
been  made  during  his  administration,  and  stated  that  '*in  consequence  of 
bis  age  and  infirmities,  and  strong  desire  of  private  life,  he  resigned  his 
officer"  The  Corporation,  on  the  same  day,  passed  a  vote  expressive  of 
their  high  estimation  of  his  character  and  services,  and  of  their  best  wishes 
for  his  futnre  and  eternal  well-being. 

President  Clap  lived  but  a  short  time  to  enjoy  the  retirement  which  he 
had  coveted.  He  died  in  New  Haven,  after  a  short  illness,  January,  7, 
1767,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  His  funeral  was  attended  the 
next  day,  in  the  College  Chapel,  and  an  appropriate  sermon  preached  by 
the  Rev.  Naphtali  Daggett,  Professor  of  Divinity. 

President  Clap  was  married  in  1727  to  Mary,  daughter  of  his  predeces- 
sor in  the  ministry, — the  Ilev.  Samuel  Whiting  of  Windham.  They  had 
fire  children,  only  two  of  whom  reached  maturity.  One  of  these  was 
married  to  David  Wooster,  afterwards  a  Major  General  in  the  Revolution ; 
and  the  other  to  the  Rev.  Timothy  Pitkin*  of  Farmington.  Mrs.  Clap  died 
greatly  lamented,  August  9,  173G,  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  her  age. 
In  an  obituary  sketch  of  her,  it  is  said  that  her  husband's  **  grief  seemed 
inconsolable:  he  mourned  sore  like  a  dove."  He  left  among  his  private 
writings  a  somewhat  minute  delineation  of  her  character,  from  which  it 

would  appear  that  she  was  eminent  in  every  virtue  and  acconiplLshnicnt.    In 

• 
• 

*  TiifOTHr  PiTKiK  was  the  son  of  Qoyemor  Pitkin  of  Conn.,  and  was  born  at  East  Ifartford 

in  1727.    He  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1747;  was  a  Tutor  in  that  College  in  1750-51 : 

WM  ordained  pastor  of  the  oharoh  in  Farmington,  in  June,  1752;  was  dismissed  on  account  of 

111  health,  June  15, 1785;  and  died  July  8,  1812,  in  the  eighty-sixth  year  of  his  age.    lie  waa 

a  BMBber  of  the  Corporation  of  Yale  College  from  1777  to  1804.    His  ion,  the  Hon.  TimA^ 

UMBf  Is  wall  known  both  as  an  historian  and  a  statefman. 
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1740,  he  was  married  a  second  time, — ^to  Mrs.  Mary  Saltonstall,  the  widow 
of  Gapt.  Roswell  Saltonstall  of  Branford,  Conn.  By  this  marriage  he  had 
no  children. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  President  Clap's  publications : — A  Sermon  at 
the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  Ephraim  Little,*  1732.  An  Introduction  to  the 
study  of  Philosophy  exhibiting  a  general  view  of  all  the  arts  and  sciences 
for  the  use  of  the  pupils,  1743.  A  Letter  to  a  friend  in  Boston,  1745.  A 
Letter  to  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards  of  Northampton,  expostulating  with 
him  for  his  injurious  reflections  in  his  late  Letter  to  a  friend,  174^.  The 
Boligions  Constitution  of  Colleges,  especially  of  Yale  College,  New  Haven, 
1754.  A  brief  History  and  Vindication  of  the  doctrines,  received  and 
established  in  the  Churches  of  New  England,  with  a  specimen  of  the  new 
scheme  of  religion  beginning  to  prevail,  1755.  An  Essay  on  the  nature 
and  foundation  of  moral  virtue  and  obligation,  1765.  Annals  or  History 
of  Yale  College,  1766.  Conjectures  upon  the  nature  and  motions  of  meteors 
which  are  above  the  atmosphere,  (posthumous)  1781. 

President  Stiles  has  left  the  following  honourable  testimony  to  President 
Olap  in  his  Literary  Diary : — 

''  Presideut  Ciap  was  possessed  of  strong  mental  powers,  clear  i>erception  and  solid 
Judgment.  Though  not  eminent  for  classical  Icammg,  he  had  a  competent  knowled^ 
of  the  three  learnt  languages.  He  was  well  versed  in  algebra ,  optics,  astronomy, 
and  the  general  coarse  of  experimental  philosophy.  In  mathematics  and  natural 
philosophy,  I  have  not  reason  to  think  he  was  equalled  by  any  man  in  America, 
except  the  most  learned  Professor  Winthrop.  Many  others  indeed  excelled  him  In 
the  mechanic  application  of  the  lower  branches  of  the  mathematics;  but  he  rose  to 
sublimer  heights,  and  became  conversant  in  the  application  of  this  noble  science  to 
thofe  extensive  laws  of  nature,  which  regulate  the  most  extensive  phenomena,  and 
'Obtain  throughout  the  stellary  universe.  I  have  known  him  to  elucidate  so  many  of 
the  abstrusest  theorems  and  ratiocinia  of  Newton,  that,  I  doubt  not,  the  whole  PrtJi- 
eipia  of  that  illustrious  philosopher  was  comprehended  by  him ;  a  comprehension 
which,  it  is  presumed,  very  few  mathematicians  of  the  ])reseut  age  havu  attained. 
Wollaston's  Religion  of  Nature  was  the  basis  of  his  Moral  Philo80j)hy,  and  Westmin- 
ster Calvinism  was  his  Theology.  He  had  thoroughly  studied  the  Scriptures,  and  had 
read  the  most  eminent  Divines  of  the  last  two  hundred  years.  In  his  peculiar  man- 
ner, he  had  examined  so  many  authors,  through  the  tract  of  time  from  Jerome  to  the 
present  day,  as  well  as  the  three  more  primitive  ages,  that,  on  the  fundaniontal  doc- 
trines of  religion,  I  believe  him  to  have  been  possessed  of  the  sentiments  of  the  whole 
Christian  world.  History,  ancient  and  modern,  political  and  ecclesiastical,  he  was 
well  versed  in.  lie  had  deeply  studied  the  history  of  the  Assyrian  empire ;  that  of 
Greece ;  that  of  the  Roman  empire,  through  all  its  periods,  and  particularly  its  mutation 
into  an  ecclesiastical  State.  He  studied  the  rise  of  Mahomctism;  tlie  Saracenic  con- 
quests; the  dominion  of  the  Caliphs  and  Mamelukes;  the  extensive  spread  of  this 
religion,  and  the  final  partition  of  the  interest  into  several  empires.  He  had  fonned 
an  idea  of  the  powers  of  Europe,  their  connections,  balances,  and  leading  springs  of 
policy;  and  had  arranged  the  principal  events  and  revolutions  of  the  several  ages, 
from  antiquity  to  the  present  day.  He  traced  and  considered  with  the  closest  atten- 
tion the  causes  of  greatest  extent,  and  most  forcible  operation,  in  effi^>cting  public 
events,  which,  like  the  laws  of  nature,  carry  in  themselves  the  certain  futurition  of 
their  phenomena.  He  well  understood  the  history  and  geography  of  the  Bible;  and 
took  great  pains  to  consider  the  verification  which  it  naturally  gave  and  received 
when  compared  with  profane  history.  He  was  well  read  in  the  Fathers,  and  had 
examined  all  the  remain^of  the  antiquities  of  the  Primitive  Church.  He  studied  the 
police,  worship,  and  discipline  of  the  Church,  in  the  three  first  and  two  last  ages.  Ue 
greatly  studied  the  councils,  general  and  provincial,  and  in  them  was  thoroughly 
versed.  He  was  considerably  read  in  the  common  law  of  England,  and  in  the  mani- 
cipal  laws  of  .his  country.  He  was  also  well  versed  in  the  Jus  Civile,  the  Institn^ss 
of  Justinian,  the  Pandects,  the  Novella;  and  fVom  the  canons,  the  decretals  of  the 

*  BpaBAiM  Lima  was  a  deseendaDt  of  Thomas  Little,  who  was  settled  in  Plymouth  shortlj 
•Aer  the  year  1030 :  was  the  son  of  I>avid  Little,  a  lawyer  of  Sciinate ;  was  eradnated  at  Har- 
vaid  CoUege  in  1718;  was  oidalned  at  Golehester,  Coim.>  Sept.  20, 1782;  and  died  ha  1787. 
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Popes,  he  had  obtained  such  a  general  knowledge  of  cccleaiaatical  law,  that  he  wonld 
LftTe  hooonrcd  a  Doctorate  in  both  laws. 

*'  The  labours  of  his  olHce  left  a  most  contemplative  mind  but  a  few  hours  for  read- 
ing. But  he  had  a  happy  and  advantageous  method  of  reading;  he  always  studied 
4  n  a  system  or  arrangement  with  respect  to  some  whole,  and  read  to  puri)08e.  A 
voluminous  library  before  him,. — he  treated,  as  a  collection  of  reports,  books  deliver- 
ing the  knowledge  and  reasonings  of  the  learned  world  on  all  subjects  of  literature. 
lie  seldom  read  a  volume  through  in  course.  Having  previously  settled  in  his  mind 
the  particular  subjects  to  be  examined,  and  what  on  any  subject  he  needed  to  ascer- 
tain, he  then  pitched  directly  on  the  book  or  books,  and  those  parts  in  them  wliich 
\tuuld  elucidate  the  subject  of  his  enquiry.  He  would  thus,  with  discernment  and 
despatch,  run  over  lifty  volumes,  if  necessary,  and  select  whatever  they  contained  in 
|ioiut,  and  thus  proceed  till  he  made  himself  master  of  the  sulyect. — generally  pass- 
ing unconcernedly  over  tlie  rest,  however  attractive  and  interesting.  Ho  thus  amassed 
and  digested  a  valuable  treasure  of  erudition,  Iiaving  prosecuted  almost  all  the  variety 
(•f  capital  subjects  in  the  whole  circle  of  literature. 

"  lie  was  indefatigable  in  labours.,  both  secular  and  scientittc,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
College;  there  being  proof  of  the  one  in  his  building  a  College  edifice  and  chapel, 
iind  of  the  other  in  his  frequent  public  dissertations  on  all  kinds  of  literature. 

'*  As  to  his  person,  he  was  not  tall;  yet,  being  thick  set,  he  appeared  rather  large 
and  bulky,  liis  aspect  was  light,  placid,  serene,  and  contemplative.  He  was  a  calm, 
•till,  Judicious,  great  man." 

Doctor  Swight,  in  his  Statistical  account  of  New  Haven,  thus  speaks  of 
President  Clap : — 

'*Uis  character  was  extensively  given  in  a  manner  highly  honourable  to  him,  in  an 
Appendix  to  the  Life  of  President  Stiles,  fVom  the  Diary  of  that  gentleman,  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Uolmcs  of  Cambridge.  As  President  Stiles  knew  him  intimately,  the  character 
which  ho  has  given  of  him  cannot  ha  questioned.  To  him  who  reads  his  eliaracter, 
there  will  remain  little  doubt  that  he  was  the  greatest  man  who  ever  sat  at  the  head 
of  this  institution. 

"Mr.  Uicbard  Woodhull.  who  was  five  years  under  his  administration,  and  was 
himself  eminently  distinguished  for  his  learning  and  science,  once  gave  mo  the  follow- 
ing character  of  President  Clap,  in  answer  to  some  inquiries,  which  1  made  concerning 
this  subject.  *  If  I  were  to  give  his  character  in  concise  terms,*  said  Mr.  Wood- 
huU,  *  1  should  give  it  in  this  manner:  In  whatever  company  he  was,  and  whatever 
was  the  subject  of  conversation,  he  appeared  evidently  to  understand  it  more  clearly 
and  more  comprehensively  than  any  other  person  present.'  As  Mr.  Woodhull  had, 
noc  long  before,  had  a  controversy  with  President  Clap,  he  cannot  be  supposed  to 
jiaye  b^n  prejudiced  in  his  favour.  The  only  serious  delVct  in  his  Presidential  char- 
acter was,  that  he  was  prone  to  consider  boys  as  being  men.'' 

There  were  two  other  clergymen  in  New  England,  of  the  name  of  Clap, 
who  exercised  their  ministry  chiefly  during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century, — ^the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Clap  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  and  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Clap  of  Taunton,  Mass. 

Nathaniel  Clap  was  a  son  of  Nathaniel  Clap,  and  grandson  of  Deacon 
Nicholas  Clap,  a  settler  of  Dorchester  in  1636.  He  was  born  in  January, 
1668,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1690.  He  began  to  preach 
at  Newport  in  1695,  and  continued  his  labours  there  under  many  discourage- 
ments, till  a  church  was  formed,  of  which  he  was  ordained  pastor,  Novem- 
ber 20,  1720.  The  church  flourished  under  his  ministry,  and  considerable 
additions  were  made  to  it  for  about  three  years,  when  the  pastor  ceased  to 
administer  the  Lord's  Supper,  under  the  impression  that  the  members  were 
**not  of  sufficiently  holy  conversation"  to  have  the  ordinance  administered 
to  them.  About  the  same  time,  he  refused  to  baptize  an  infant  whose  par- 
ents were  members  of  the  church,  on  the  ground  that  he  doubted  whether 
they  had  been  the  subjects  of  a  genuine  conversion.  This  gave  great 
oiFenee,  and  kindled  a  fire  that  was  not  extinguished  for  many  years.  On 
the  20th  of  July,  1724,  the  church  addressed  a  respectful  request  to  their 
pastor  that  he  would  consent  to  their  having  recourse  to  other  churches  for 
•aonmental  privileges;  but  the  application  was  unauco^asiv]!.    \\i  ^^"^^ 
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1785,  they  |m>po8ed  to  remedy  the  evfl  bj  proyiding  lum  a  oolleagne ; 
but  tliia  too  ho  virtiuilly  declined.  The  churoh  and  congregation' being 
resolved  not  to  submit  longer  to  this  state  of  things,  obtained,  for  a  short 
season,  the  services  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Bass,*  and  afterwards,  of  Mr.  John 
Adams.t  Mr.. Clap,  afiter  a  while,  refused  to  permit  Mr.  Adams  to  preach, 
—occupying  the  pulpit  himself  both  parts  of  the  day.  This  exasperated 
the  people  to  such  a  degree,  that  nearly  half  of  both  church  and  congregtp 
tion  withdrew,  and  met  in  a  separate  place,  under  Mr.  Adams'  ministry. 
In  1728,  an  ex'parte  council  was  called,  which  met  on  the  3d  of  April,  and 
reoommended  ^t,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Adams  had  received  a  valid  call  to 
become  colleague  pastor,  Mr.  Gli^  and  his  friends  should  consent  to  his 
ordination ;  but  if  this  was  declined,  they  further  advised  that  the  aggrieved 
party  shoudd  form  a  separate  church  under  Mr.  Adams'  ministry.  They 
recommended  that  both  parties  should  use  the  same  house  of  worship  for 
the  time  being, — one  in  the  morning,  and  the  other  in  the  afternoon,  with 
their  respective  pastors.  As  Mr.  Clap  persisted  in  refusing  to  associate 
with  Mr.  Adams,  a  new  church  was  organized,  of  which  Mr.  Adams  was 
ordained  pastor,  April  11,  1728.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  Second  Con- 
gregational church  of  Newport.  Mr.  Clap  continued  his  pastoral  care  over 
the  First  church  till  his  death,  though  he  abandoned  the  house  of  worship 
to  Mr.  Adams  and  his  church.  A  little  more  than  a  year  before  his  death, 
Mr.  Clap  received  as  a  colleague,  Mr.  Jonathan  Helyer,t.  He  died  Octo- 
ber 80, 1745,  aged  seventy-seven. 

In  1740,  when  Whitefield  arrived  at  Newport  from  Charleston,  he  called 
upon  Mr.  Clap,  and  he  speaks  of  him  as  tiie  most  venerable  man  he  ever 
saw.  *'  He  looked  like  a  good  old  Puritan,  and  gave  me  an  idea  of  what 
stamp  those  men  were,  who  first  settled  New  England.  His  countenance 
was  very  heavenly,  and  he  prayed  most  affectionately  for  a  blessing  on  my 
coming  to  Rhode  Island.  I  could  not  but  think  that  I  was  sitting  with  one 
of  the  patriarchs.  He  is  full  of  days,  a  bachelor,  and  has  been  a  minister 
of  a  congregation  in  Rhode  Island  upwards  of  forty  years."  Dean  Berk- 
ley, who  esteemed  him  highly  for  his  good  deeds,  said, — ^*  Before  I  saw 
Father  Clap,  I  thought  the  Bishop  of  Rome  had  the  gravest  aspect  of  any 
man  I  ever  saw ;  but  really  the  minister  of  Newport  has  the  most  vener- 
able appearance." 

Thomas  Clap,  a  son  of  John  Clap,  and  a  cousin  of  President  Clap,  was 
bom  November  11,  1705  ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1725  ;  and 
was  ordained  the  fifth  minister  of  Taunton  in  1729.  He  resigned  his 
charge  in  1738,  on  account  of  some  difficulty  in  collecting  his  salary i  and 
returned  to  Scituate,  his  native  place,    where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life, 

*Benjamik  Bass  wu  a  natiTe  of  Braintree;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  171  o*. 
WM  ordalDed  pastor  of  the  ehnroh  in  Hanorer,  December  11,  1728;  and  died  in  1756,  agfnl 
•izly-three. 

JJoHJi  Adams  was  the  onW  son  of  the  Hon.  John  Adams  of  Nova  Sootia,  and  was  gradoa- 
at  Harrard  College  in  1721.  iBe  was  dismissed  from  his  pastoral  charge  at  Newport,  on 
tha  25th  of  Febniary,  1729-^0.  He  died  at  Cambridge  in  Jannanr,  1740,  at  the  ago  of  thirty- 
iiz.  He  was  disUngnished  for  his  genius,  learning,  and  piety.  He  is  said  to  have  been  master 
of  nine  languaffesy  and  conversant  with  the  most  famous  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  Spanish, 
as  weUasBn^sh,  aathors.  He  published  a  Sermon  preached  at  his  ordination,  1728,  and  a 
Poem  on  the  lore  of  money.  In  1745,  there  wis  published  a  small  volume  of  his  Poems, 
original  and  translated,  which  are  distinguished  for  hannonions  versification,  and  some  of  them 
for  a  devout  spirit. 

I  JoHATHAN  HiLTBa  was  a  native  of  Boston;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  CoUege  in  1738; 
was  ord^ned  at  Newport^  Jane  SO^  1744;  and  died  Hay  27»  1745.  *'  He  was  a  very  ingenioos 
jmI  sumUmiI  anil.** 
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as  A  1*7  member  of  society.  He  was  Colonel  of  the  militU,  Jnstiee  of  the 
Peaoe,  for  many  years  a  Representative  of  the  town,  and  also  a  Judge  of 
Plymouth  county.  He  was  struck  with  the  palsy,  while  presiding  on  the 
bench  in  Plymouth  Court,  which  was  the  commencement  of  a  protracted 
decline  that  terminated  in  death.  He  died  May  81,  1774,  in  the.sixty- 
ninih  year  of  his  age. 


-##- 


JOSIAH  SMITH  * 

1726—1781. 

J08IAH  Smith  was  bom  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  the  year 
1704.  He  was  the  son  of  George  Smith,  who  died-  at  the  age  of  seyenty- 
nine ;  and  the  grandson  of  Thomas  Smith,  who  had  been  Landgrave  and 
Governor  of  the  Province.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1725  ; 
and  was  the  first  person  from  Carolina  who  ever  received  a  degree  from  a 
College.  Within  about  a  year  after  his  graduation,  he  began  to  preach  ; 
and,  on  the  11th  of  July,  1726,  was  ordained  in  Boston  to  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  the  sermon  on  the  occasion  being  preached  by  himself.  He  per- 
formed his  ministerial  function  at  different  periods  in  Bermuda,  in  Cainhoy, 
and  in  Charleston. 

In  1729,  he  maintained  a  learned  disputation  with  the  Rev.  Hugh  Fisher  t 
on  the  right  of  private  judgment. 

In  1740,  when  Whitefield  was  forbidden  to  preach  in  the  Episcopal 
churches  in  Charleston,  Mr.  Smith  invited  him  to  occupy  his  pulpit,  and  was 
willing  to  let  the  world  know  that  he  heartily  espoused  his  cause.  He  even 
preached  and  published  a  sermon  justif)ring  his  course, — on  the  text — **  I 
also  will  show  my  opinion.^' 

In  1749,  after  he  had  been  actively  engaged  in  the  duties  of  the  ministry 
about  twenty-three  years,  he  received  a  stroke  of  the  palsy,  from  which  he 
never  recovered  ko  fur  as  to  be  able  to  articulate  distinctly.  He  nevertheless 
continued  to  occupy  himself  in  writing  sennons,  and  many  of  them  were 
published.  So  reluctant  was  he  to  give  up  preaching,  that  he  -requested  as 
a  favour  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  deliver  one  sermon  a  month  in  the 
church  in  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  officiate.  His  rec^uest  was  com- 
plied with  ;  and  his  friends,  from  a  regard  to  his  feelings,  listened  patiently 
to  him  ;  though  his  tongue,  from  the  effect  of  the  palsy,  performed  its  office 
so  imperfectly  that  they  could  understand  but  little  that  he  said. 

Mr.  Smith  was  an  earnest  friend  to  the  cause  of  American  independence. 
Ajb  he  was  seventy- two  years  old  when  independence  was  declared,  and  withal 
was  •labouring  under  great  bodily  infirmity,  it  was  of  course  out  of  his  power 
to  render  his  country  any  active  service  ;  but  his  eyes  were  open  to  the  signs 
of  the  times,  and  his  heart  was  awake  to  every  movement  in  favour  of  nation- 
al freedom.     On  the  surrender  of  Charleston,  he  became  a  prisoner  of  war. 


^ 


.7*8  Hist,  of  South  Carolina.— Hist,  of  the  Ciroalar  Cliiiroh,  Charleston. 

HuflH  r  I8HBR  was  the  second  pastor  of  a  Congregational  ohnroh  in  Dorohester,  South  Cat* 
and  died  Oet.  0, 1784. 
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and  as  such  was  paroled.  He  observed  his  parole  conscientiously  and 
faithfully,  showing  that  his  principles  were  too  strong  to  yield  to  any  con- 
siderations of  prudence  or  expediency  that  could  be  urged  upon  him.  In 
the  year  1781,  when  he  was  in  his  seventy-seventh  year,  he,  with  the  family 
of  his  son,  Josiah  Smith, — then  a  prisoner  in  St.  Augustine,  were  all  ordered 
away  from  Charleston,  and  were  landed  in  Philadelphia.  He  died,  however, 
in  October  of  that  year;  and  his  body  was  interred  within  the  walls  of  the 
Arch-street  (Presbyterian)  church,  between  the  remains  of  his  two  friends, — 
the  Rev.  Gilbert  Tennent  and  Dr.  Finley,  late  President  of  tlio  College  of 
New  Jersey.  He  had  always  expressed  the  utmost  confidence  in  not  only 
the  righteousness,  but  the  ultimate  success,  of  the  American  cause,  even 
when  the  prospect  seemed  darkest ;  and  he  had  a  strong  desire  to  liv^e  to 
witness  its  complete  triumph.  Though  this  was  not  permitted  to  him,  he 
did  live  till  after  the  surrender  of  Lord  Comwallis. 
Dr  Rartlsay  writes  thus  concerning  him : — 

"  Mr.  Smith  was  a  respectable  preacher,  a  learned  Divine,  and  a  writer  of  consider- 
able reputation,  •  •  •  His  venerable  age,  distinguished  eminence  in  the  Church 
as  a  man  of  learning  and  piety,  his  steady  patriotism,  and  personal  sufferings  in  the 
cause  of  liberty,  excited  a  general  sympathy  in  his  behalf.  Though  he  died  a  stranger 
in  a  strange  land,  ho  was  particularly  honoured." 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  publications : — A  Sermon  preached  at  Bos- 
ton, 1726.  A  Discourse  delivered  at  his  ordination,  1726.  The  Spirit  of 
God  a  holy  fire  :  A  Sermon,  1727.  The  duty  of  parents  to  instruct  their 
children  :  A  Sermon,  1727.  The  young  man  warned  :  A  Sermon,  1720. 
Solomon's  caution  against  the  cup  :  A  Sermon,  1729.  Ilutnan  impositions 
proved  unscriptural,  1730.  Answer  to  a  Sermon  of  Hugh  Fisher,  1730. 
The  Divine  right  of  private  judgment  vindicated  ;  in  answer  to  the  Rev. 
Hugh  Fisher's  Postscript,  1730.  Character,  preaching,  &c.,  of  the  Kev. 
George  Whitefield,  impartially  represented  and  supported  :  A  Sermon,  1740. 
Jesus  persecuted  in  his  disciples  :  A  Sermon,  1742.  A  Sermon  on  the  death 
of  Hannah  Dart,  1742.  Letters  to  W.  Cooper,  1743.  Zeal  for  God 
encouraged  and  guarded  :  A  Sermon,  1745.  A  volume  of  Sermons,  8vo., 
1752.  The  church  of  Ephesus  arraigned  :  the  substance  of  five  short  Ser- 
mons constructed  into  one,  1765. 

Mr.  Smith  left  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  One  of  his  sons,  Josiah^ 
upon  whom,  in  his  later  years,  he  depended  chiefly  or  entirely  for  support, 
was  distinguished  for  an  accurate  knowledge  of  business,  as  well  as  for 
integrity,  benevolence  and  patriotism.  He  died  at  Charleston  in  the  year 
1826,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-five. 
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HABIJAH  WELD  * 

1727—1782. 

Habijah  Weld  was  born  at  Dunstable,  Mass.,  September  2,  1702. 
He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1723,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of 
the  First  church  and  society  in  Attleborough,  October  1,  1727. 

In  the  revival  of  1740,  Mr.  Weld  engaged  with  great  interest  and  untir- 
ing seal.  His  own  church  shared  largely  in  it ;  and,  though  the  town  was 
then  but  sparsely  settled,  not  less  than  two  hundred  persons  were  added  to 
his  chnrch.  Among  these  was  Naphtali  Daggett,  afterwards  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Daggett,  President  of  Yale  College ;  and  the  father  of  the  Kev.  Dr.  Jona- 
than Maxcy,  who  was  President  successively  of  Brown  University,  Union 
College,  and  Columbia  College  in  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Weld  continued  the  sole  minister  of  the  town  until  November,  1748, 
when  a  second  church  was  organized,  and  the  Kev.  Peter  Thacher  t  was 
constituted  its  pastor.  Mr.  Weld  and  Mr.  Thacher  were  of  kindred  views 
and  feelings,  and  co-operated  in  the  exercise  of  a  truly  fraternal  spirit,  for 
the  accomplishment  of  the  great  objects  of  the  ministry. 

Mr.  Weld's  ministry,  though  a  highly  favoured  and  successful  one,  was 
exercised  in  a  quiet  country  place,  and  appears  not  to  have  been  marked 
by  many  striking  incidents.  He  laboured  on  from  year  to  ycur  with  the  same 
lamest  and  self-sacrificing  spirit,  in  the  midst  of  a  people  of  simple  tastes 
and  manners,  who  yet  knew  how  to  appreciate  his  exalted  worth.  At 
length,  after  he  had  grown  old  in  his  Master's  service,  and  had  been,  for 
tome  time,  the  patriarch  of  his  region,  he  had  a  most  gentle  and  gracious 
summons  to  enter  into  rest.  The  circumstances  of  his  death,  as  they  have 
oome  down  in  his  family,  were  as  follows : — He  had  often  expressed  a  wish 
tkat,  if  it  were  God's  will,  he  might  be  saved  from  a  lingering  death ; — 
diat  he  might  die  in  his  pulpit,  or  in  his  study,  where  he  had  so  often  been 
at  home  with  his  Heavenly  Father,  and  felt  himself  on  the  borders  of  the 
world  of  glory.  It  was  also  frequently  a  subject  of  prayer  with  him,  that 
he  might  retain  the  use  of  his  faculties  to  the  last,  and  might  know  when 
the  momentous  change  was  about  to  take  place.  On  the  Sabbath  immedi- 
ately preceding  his  death,  he  was  in  his  pulpit  and  officiated  as  usual.  The 
next  day,  his  daughter  accompanied  him  to  Bawtucket,  where  she  expected 
to  remain  a  few  days  with  her  friends.  He  rode  into  Providence ;  and,  on 
bis  return,  called  a  moment  at  the  house  where  she  was,  and,  on  leaving 
her,  said  with  a  cheerful  smile, — "  God  willing,  my  dear,  I  will  come  for 
you  at  the  time  appointed :  till  then  I  trust  you  will  be  very  happy  in  the 
floeiety  of  your  friends ;"  and  bade  her  farewell.  He  rode  directly  home  ; 
but,  contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  passed  immediately  round  to  the  back 
door  of  the  house.  His  wife  and  servant,  suspecting  that  he  was  ill,  went 
out  to  meet  him ;  and,  on  stepping  from  the  carriage,  he  took  Mrs.  Weld's 

*ThMher*B  Fun.  Ctoim. — ^MSS.  from  seTeral  of  his  descendants,  especially  tbo  Rev.  0.  A. 
Turlor. 

f  PsTSB  Thachbb  was  a  son  of  the  Rct.  Peter  Thacher  of  Middleborougb ;  was  gradna- 
toa  ai  Harvard  College  in  1737;  was  ordained  minister  of  Attleboroujq^h,  Nov.  30,  1748;  was 
■MfMy  loon  after  his  settlement,  to  Bethiah,  danghter  of  Deacon  Obadiah  Carpenter;  had 
Ut  laboaiB  terminated  bv  a  stroke  of  paraWsis;  and  died  Sept.  13,  1785,  aged  seventy.  He 
yiM4ii*^  a  Sermon  <m  the  death  of  the  Bar.  Habyah  Weld,  1782*,  and  a  foVom^  <it  \aa^«t^ 
mttm  WM  pnhtiihed  aftar  hii  death. 
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tfin,  and  made  out  with  difficulty  to  get  inside  of  hia  dwelling.  By 
hia  request,  he  was  immediately  led  to  his  study,  where  he  sucoeedod,  with 
assistance,  in  laying  himself  upon  his  bed.  Dr.  Mann,  who  was  the  nearest 
neighbour  of  the  family,  was  with  him  immediately ;  and  as  he  seemed  to 
linger  a  little  in  his  preparation  to  bleed  him,  Mrs.  Weld' asked  him  with 
some  impatience  the  cause  of  his  delay.  **  Why,  Madam/*  said  the  lec- 
tor, "look  at  him,-r— he  is  doing  his  own  work."  He  dctoed  his  own  eyes, 
and  clasped  his  hands,  as  if  in  prayer,  and  without  tie  least  convulsion,  or 
any  apparent  suffering,  passed  to  higher  scenes.  Within  five  hours  from 
the  time  he  left  his  daughter  in  his  usual  health  and  spirits,  she  stood  a 
weeping  mourner  beside  his  corpse.  He  died  May  14, 1782,  in  the  eightieth 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  fifty-fifth  of  his  ministry.  A  sermon  was  preaohed 
on  the  occasion  of  his  death  by  his  friend  and  neighbour,  the  Rev.  Peter 
Thaoher. 

Mr.  Weld  was  married,  about  the  year  1727,  to  a  daughter  of  th«  Ber. 
John  Fox*  of  Wobum.  They  had  fifteen  children, — five  sons  and  ten 
daughters ;  all  of  them  bom  between  September,  1729  and  September, 
1750.  Three  of  them  only  died  in  infancy.  Three  of  the  sons  8ta£ed 
medicine.  Two  of  these  died  on  their  approach  to  manhood;  and  the 
youngest, — the  only  one  who  reached  mature  life,  was  settled  in  Pomfiret, 
Conn.,  and  had  only  one  child,  a  daughter,  who  died  in  1767.  Eight  of 
the  daughters  were  respectably  married,  and  one  of  them,  Anna^  was  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Ezra  Weld  t  of  Braintree,  Mass.,  who  has  many  deaoand- 
ants  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

FROM  THE  HON.  DAVID  DAGGETT,  L.  L.  D. 

WDIBSK  or  THE  U5ITSD  STATES  SBHATE,  CHIBF    JUSTICK    OF    TBI   SUPBBMB    OOUMT  99 

CONNECTICUT,  kC. 

New-Haven,  May  4,  1860. 

Dear  Sir :  The  Rev.  Uabijah  Weld,  concerning  whom  you  enquire,  waa  the 
first  clergyman  of  whom  I  had  any  knowledge.  My  parents  were  members  of 
his  congregation  at  the  time  of  my  birth,  so  that  I  was  baptized  by  him,  and 
spent  my  childhood  and  early  youth  under  his  ministry.  I  had  the  utmost 
veneration  for  his  character  then,  and  it  has  never  lessened  with  advancing  years; 
and  my  recollections  of  him  now,  at  the  age  of  nearly  eighty-six,  seem  to  me 
almost  as  vivid  as  ever.  It  is  no  burden  to  me  to  comply  with  your  request,  in 
recording  my  reminiscences  of  that  truly  great  and  excellent  man;  and  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  my  own  recoilections  are  in  most  respects  fully  confirmed, 
and  somewhat  enlarged,  and  in  one  or  two  cases,  slightly  corrected,  by  a  manu- 
script containing  traditionary  reminiscences  by  one  of  his  descendants,  that  has 
lately  been  submitted  to  me. 

Mr.  Weld  was,  in  his  person,  above,  rather  than  below,  the  middle  stature; 
and,  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  somewhat  inclined  to  corpulency.  He  had  a 
noble,  well  proportioned  form,  and  his  i>er8onal  appearance  altogether  was 
uncommonly  attractive.     In  his    intercourse  with  society,  he  was  uniformly 

*  John  Fox  is  said  to  have  been  a  descendant  of  John  Fox,  the  martyrologist.  He  mm  tbt 
son  of  the  Rev.  Jabea  Fox  of  Wobnrn;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  ISM;  was 
oird^ined  as  saooessor  to  his  father,  Oct.  4,  1703;  and  died  Dec.  12,  1756,  in  his  sevaidtj- 
seventh  year.  He  published  the  substance  of  two  sermons  soon  after  the  earthquake,  17S8. 
His  father,  Jahez  Fox,  was  a  son  of  Thomas  Fox,  (probably  of  Cambridge,)  was  gradnattfd 
at  Harvard  College  in  1665,  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Wobum  Sept.  5,  16799  and 
died  of  small  pox,  Feb.  28, 1703,  aged  fifty-six.  His  widow,  JudUh,  married  Col.  .Timathan 
l^fDg,  and  died  Jone  6,  1736,  in  her  ninety-ninth  year. 

t  AXBA  Wbld  was  graduated  at  Tale  College  in  1750,  tad  died  in  1816.    He  pabliskad  a 
i6(Kfaoa«(t&6onilBatitoDof  SamvAlKilM,  Ablniii^  aFastSOTamtaaOliriitiM     ' 

rMWimtbam,  ITHt  aFtat8emwii,l'm.HaiiMaaaftvaat'?«i^i^Caua, 
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^jgaMlad  and  Knipaloiisly  polite,  never  omitting  eren  the  smallest  attentions 
tliat  propriety  dictated  towards  those  around  him.  His  conversation  was  easy 
and  agreeable,  not  unfrcqucntly  humorous  and  enlivened  by  entertaining  anec- 
dotflSy  but  never  descended  to  any  thing  that  was  inconsistent  with  the  dignity 
of  his  character  or  station.  He  was  naturally  of  an  ardent  temperament  ;  but 
he  had  acquired,  by  rigid  discipline,  a  remarkable  self  command,  so  that  he  rarely, 
if  ever,  uttered  a  word,  or  performed  an  act,  that  could  give  reasonable  offence 
to  any  one.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  a  stern  reprover  of  vice  of  every  kind  ; 
and  the  profane,  the  intemperate,  the  idle,  quailed  before  him ;  but  his  manner 
w«8  always  such  as  tb  leave  a  strong  impression  of  the  perfect  purity  of  his 
motives.  If  he  discovered  in  his  brethren  in  the  ministry, — as  he  sometimes  did, 
a&j  thing  that  seemed  to  him  unclerical  or  unbecoming,  he  was  sure  to  adminis- 
tef  an  affectionate  but  decided  reproof;  and  in  one  case,  after  having  done  this  in 
respect  to  a  young  clergyman,  he  received  for  answer, — **  You  are  right.  Brother 
Weld,  in  all  that  you  have  said;  but  it  is  hard  to  be  reproved  by  one  who  will 
never  give  roe  a  chance  to  reprove  in  my  turn." 

Mr.  Weld  was  distinguished  for  eminent  piety,  and  the  most  exemplary  devo- 
tion to  his  work.  He  laboured  in  season  and  out  of  season,  with  a  singleness 
of  purpose  and  a  vigour  of  effort,  which  have  never  been  surpassed  within  the 
eirde  of  my  observation.  During  a  ministry  of  fifty-five  years,  he  was  never 
kept  from  the  pulpit  for  a  single  Sabbath,  by  ill  health,  nor  sufi\;red  any  inter- 
rofition  in  his  more  private  pastoral  duties.  His  prayers  were  uncommonly 
■olemn  and  impressive,  and  were  felicitously  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of 
ifldiriduals,  or  of  his  congregation,  or  to  the  peculiar  state  of  the  times.  He 
generally,  if  not  uniformly,  wrote  his  sermons  at  full  length,  and  read  from  the 
mmnnscript;  though  he  had  good  extemporaneous  powers,  and  sometimes  exer- 
cised them  with  very  considerable  effect.  He  adhered,  with  great  tenacity  of 
conviction,  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Assembly's  Catechism,  and  preached  them 
with  corresponding  boldness  and  earnestness.  He  often  lifted  up  the  voice  of 
reproof  :  a  public  as  well  as  in  private.  No  flagrant  abuse  in  any  of  the  depart- 
ments of  society  could  come  to  his  knowledge,  but  that  he  made  it  the  theme  of 
terless  and  unsparing  rebuke  iVom  the  pulpit;  and  even  the  indecency  of  going 
to  sleep  in  the  house  of  God,  if  he  noticed  it,  was  sure  to  draw  from  him  a 
pointed  expression  of  disapprobation. 

He  was  most  remarkable  for  his  observation  of  the  Sabbath; — remarkable  to 
a  degree  which,  at  this  day  at  least,  has  no  parallel.  If  he  had  labourers  at 
work  for  him  on  Saturday,  no  matter  what  might  be  the  urgency  of  the  case, 
they  were  uniformly  dismissed  at  so  early  an  hour  as  to  enable  them  to  reach 
liome  before  sunset.  The  cows  were  milked,  tlie  cattle  were  fed,  the  vegetables 
for  the  next  day  prepared,  and  nothing  left  for  the  Sabbath,  but  works  of  neces- 
sity and  mercy, — all  before  the  going  down  of  the  sun;  and  when  that  hour 
came,  he  called  his  family  together,  and  read  and  prayed  with  them  until  nine 
o'clock,  when  they  severally  retired  to  rest.  And  when  the  Sabbath  morning 
came,  not  a  room  was  swept,  nor  a  bed  made,  nor  any  secular  service  that  could 
possibly  be  dispensed  with,  performed,  till  after  the  hour  of  sunset,  which  he 
considered  as  closing  the  day. 

In  the  management  of  all  his  domestic  concerns,  he  was  governed  by  the 
strictest  method.  He  had  certain  rules  to  which  his  children,  labourers,  and 
senrsnts,  were  required  to  submit,  and  the  observance  of  which  seems  never  to 
have  been  burdensome.  Breakfast  was  always  ready  precisely  at  six,  dinner  at 
twelve,  and  supper  at  six  in  the  evening.  He  never  visited  after  supper,  and 
never  allowed  his  family  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Weld  might  be  considered,  for  that  period,    or  perhaps  any  period,  a 
wealthy  clergyman.    Besides  his  farm  in  Attleborough,  which  he  purchaawi^VA 
a  handsome  property  in  the  then  District  of  Maine.    His  BaVary ,  '^^oit^  conr* 
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sisted  of  only  $220  in  money,  was  devoted  sacredly  to  the  poor,  while  he  lived 
entirely  upon  his  own  private  income.  This  fact  was  not,  during  his  life,  gen- 
erally known;  hut  his  excellent  wife  knew  it,  and  went  hand  in  hand  with  him, 
in  the  accomplishment  of  his  benevolent  purposes.  In  his  visits  among  his  peo- 
ple, he  was  just  as  ready  to  accept  of  the  proffered  attentions  and  hospitalities  of 
the  poor,  as  of  the  rich;  and  after  dining  or  taking  tea  with  such  a  family,  he 
would,  in  a  delicate  manner,  send  them  a  basket  of  comforts  or  luxuries, — ^the 
best  that  his  house  afforded;  and  Bristol,  his  man  servant,  who  was  usually  the 
bearer  of  these  benefactions,  used  to  say, — *^  Master  always  sends  the  best 
chicken  to  thank  folks  for  a  dry  crust."  By  this  kind  of  intercourse  with  the 
humbler  classes  of  his  people,  he  secured  not  only  their  gratitude,  but  their 
affectionate  confidence,  and  disposed  them  to  attend  with  a  greatly  increased 
interest  upon  his  public  ministrations. 

His  religious  intercourse  with  his  people  was  characterized  by  the  same 
method  and  fidelity,  which  he  evinced  in  every  other  part  of  his  duty.  It  was  a 
rule  from  which  he  never  departed,  to  visit  all  the  members  of  his  church  within 
the  two  months  that  intervened  bctwecn/fTie^T^ommunion  seasons,  and  to  learn 
from  their  own  lips  concerning  their  progress  in  the  Christian  life.  This  part  of 
his  pastoral  economy  was  eminently  blessed  to  the  spiritual  improvement  of  his 
people.  Many  a  weak  and  timid  Christian  was  thereby  strengthened  and 
encouraged,  and  many  a  one  was  arrested  in  an  incipient  stage  of  wandering, 
and  saved  from  the  pain  and  the  shame  of  a  confirmed  backslider.  His  great 
object  was  to  bring  every  Christian  not  only  to  feel  his  obligation,  but  to  do  his 
duty.  Toung  Christians  in  whom  he  discovered  the  gift  of  prayer,  he  was 
especially  careful  to  encourage,  in  a  proper  manner,  to  the  exercise  of  it;  and  he 
was  himself  a  fine  model  for  them  in  pathos,  appropriateness,  and  fervour. 

Mr.  "Weld  was  a  decided  friend  to  the  independence  of  his  country.  He  felt 
that  we  had  a  right  to  our  liberty,  and  was  never  slow  to  express  his  patriotic 
sentiments.  I  am  not  aware,  however,  that  he  had  any  direct  agency  in  carry- 
ing forward  our  Revolution,  other  than  by  his  fervent  prayers  for  its  success,  and 
his  encouraging  addresses  to  those  who  were  more  immediately  engaged  in  it. 

He  was  early  and  zealously  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  negro  emancipation.  When 
his  attention  came  to  be  seriously  directed  to  the  subject,  his  sensibilities  and 
sympathies  were  strongly  excited  in  behalf  of  the  oppressed.  He  never  owned 
but  one  slave,  and  that  was  Bristol,  the  servant  before  referred  to.  When  he 
offered  him  his  freedom,  Bristol  almost  indignantly  refused  to  accept  it,  declar- 
ing that  he  had  done  nothing  to  merit  such  an  act  from  his  master ;  and  if  any 
body  was  to  be  turned  away,  the  geese  and  the  sheep,  and  not  himself,  were  the 
ones  to  go.  He  was  a  fellow  of  great  shrewdness  and  humour,  and  many  of  his 
witty  sayings  are  preserved  in  the  Weld  family  to  this  day. 

Mr.  Weld  was  exceedingly  fortunate  in  his  marriage.  His  wife  was  a  lady  of 
uncommon  personal  accomplishments  for  that  day,  possessed  a  vigorous  and  well 
disciplined  mind,  and  was  ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  her  husband  in  every 
good  work.  She  was  not  only  most  exemplary  in  all  her  relations  as  a  minis- 
ter's wife,  but  was  eminently  a  pattern  of  domestic  neatness,  order,  and  efficiency. 
He  was  doubtless  the  better  man  for  having  such  a  wife,  and  she  the  ^tter 
woman  for  having  such  a  husband. 

Such  are  my  recollections  and  impressions  of  this  venerable  friend  of  my  early 
years. 

I  am.  Dear  Sir,  truly  yours, 

DAVID  DAGGETT. 


DAYIB  HALL.  jjg^ 


DAVID  HALL,  D.  D  * 

1728—1789. 

David  Hall  was  a  descendant,  in  the  third  generation,  from  John  Hall, 
who  came  from  Coventry,  in  the  North  of  England,  about  1630,  and  settled 
'first  in  Charlcstown,  and  afterwards  in  Yarmouth.  He  was  a  son  of  Joseph 
•nd  Hannah  (Miller)  Hall;  was  bom  in  Yarmouth,  August  5,  1704  ;  and 
w«8  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1724.  The  first  that  we  hear  of  him 
as  a  minister  is  that,  in  November,  1728,  he  commenced  supplying  the 
pulpit  in  Sutton,  then  recently  vacated  by  the  dismission  of  the  Rev.  John 
McKinstry.t  Having  supplied  the  pulpit  during  the  winter,  the  church  and 
the  town  united,  *in  March  following,  in  giving  him  a  call  to  become  their 
pttstor.  He  accepted  the  call,  and  was  ordained  on  the  15th  of  October, 
1729.  The  ordination  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  William  Williams 
of  Weston  from  1  Thess.  v.  12,  13  ;  and  was  published. 

At  the  time  of  his  settlement,  the  church  of  which  he  became  pastor, 
oonslBted  of  less  than  fifty  members ;  and,  while  there  was  apparently  little 
religion,  there  was  much  vice  and  immorality  prevailing  throughout  the 
town.  This  state  of  things  occasioned  the  pastor  great  anxiety,  and  led  him 
to  the  most  vigorous  efforts  for  bringing  about  not  only  a  reformation  in 
morals  among  the  people  at  large,  but  an  improved  tone  of  spirituality  in 
the  church.  And  it  was  not  long  before  he  was  privileged  to  witness  a  fstvour  < 
able  change.  During  the  first  five  years  of  his  ministry,  eighty-one  persons 
were  added  to  the  church, — most  of  them  on  a  profession  of  their  faith.  In 
1740,  when  so  many  churches  in  New  England  wore  awakened  through  the 
labours  of  Whitefield,  Mr.  Hall  was  unwearied  in  his  efforts  to  enlist  his  own 
people  in  the  great  spiritual  movement  of  the  day,  but  with  so  little  effect 
that  he  began  to  yield  to  discouragement,  and  even  seriouuiy  to  agitate  the 
question  whether  it  was  not  his  duty  to  resign  his  charge,  and  labour  in  some 
destitute  place.  Subsequently,  however,  a  favourable  change  took  place,  and 
in  1743,  ninety-eight  had  been  admitted  to  the  church,  on  profession,  as  the 
fruit  of  a  revival  which  he  had  been  permitted  to  witness.  During  the  first 
fifteen  years  of  his  ministry,  the  whole  number  added  to  his  church  was  two 
hundred  and  sixty-one. 

It  was  a  sore  trial  to  him  that,  after  the  great  revival  that  had  rejoiced 
him  so  much,  a  number  of  the  members  of  his  church  became  dissatisfied 
with  the  order  of  things  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed,  and  joined  the 
fanatical  sect  which  was  known,  at  that  day,  as  Separatists,  After  they 
had  had  things  in  their  own  way  for  a  number  of  years,  they  became  tired 
of  their  own  irregularities,  and  most  of  them,  acknowledging  their  error, 
were  restored  to  the  fellowship  of  the  church. 

While  he  is  represented  as  having  been  an  earnest  friend  to  what  he 
considered  genuine  revivals  of  religion,  he  seems  to  have  been  strongly  set 
against  the  innovations  and  extravagances  which  prevailed  so  extensively 

•  Itaej^s  Hitt.  Diae. — Blftke*8  Hi«t.  of  Mendon  Association. 

t  Joan  MoKiNSTBT  WM  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  was  gradoated  at  the  Unireraftj  of 
BdiBbqrgh  in  1712.    He  was  the  minister  of  Sutton,  Mass.,  about  eight  years,  and  then  beeame 
tnt  pastor  of  the  ohareh  in  Ellington,  Conn. ,  in  which  relation  he  oontinued  AxXA«^3«a:c%.   'Q\a 
aoo  Jm*  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1746,  was  settled  in  8pnng^e\d  (^CVi\qov««  ^^iKAAi^  Vik 
September^  ^7 52;  and  died  November  9,  1813. 
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at  that  day.  His  ▼iews  both  of  Theology  and  of  reyivali  were  probably 
nearly  the  same  with  those  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  then  of  Northampton, 
whom  he  reckoned  among  his  most  intimate  friends. 

In  1748,  after  the  death  of  Jonathan  Dickinson,  President  of  New  Jersej 
OoUege,  Mr.  Hall  was  one  of  the  candidates  for  the  vacant  office,  whid^, 
however,  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Burr. 

In  17t50,  Mr.  Hall  was  a  member  of  the  council  that  dismissed  Mr. 
Edwards  from  his  pastoral  charge  at  Northampton.  He  was,  however,  in  tks 
nunority  that  remonstrated  strongly  against  the  measure.  Ten  years  after, 
one  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  the  parish,  who  had  a  chief  agency  in  the 
removal  of  Mr.  Edwards,  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hall  which  was  publish- 
ed in  one  of  the  Boston  newspapers,  and  has  since  been  included  in  Edwards' 
Life,  hnmbly  and  bitterly  bewailing  the  part  which  he  had  borne  in  what  he 
then  deemed  a  criminal  and  disastrous  transaction.  , 

In  1757,  and  again  in  1768-09,  Mr.  Hall  witnessed  an  increased  reli^ns 
interest  in  his  congregation,  that  resulted  in  considerable  additions  to  the 
dioroh.  But  the  revolutionary  war  now  came  on,  and,  for  several  years, 
all  other  concerns,  not  excepting  even  the  concerns  of  the  soul,  were  in  a 
great  measure  forgotten  in  the  all  absorbing  question  of  slavery  or  freedom. 
,  On  the  24th  of  October,  1779,  he  preached  a  Half  Century  Sermon,  in 
which  he  gives  utterance  to  }iis  feelings  in  such  language  as  the  following : — 

"Alas!  how  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  all  important  conceros  of  religion !  It 
alB)ct8  me  with  bitter  grief  to  ol>8erve  the  apparent  decay  of  it,— that  no  fbw  are 
troly  oonvortod  to  God.  *  *  *  *.  My  dear  hearers,  as  I  have  oden  told  ^ou  of 
late,  to  I  am  now  constrained  to  say.  without  a  speedy  revival  of  religion,  attention  to 
asoied  things,  reformation  of  the  minds  and  manners  of  men,  we  have  the  greatest 
reason  to  ex|)ect  ruin.  If  this  declining  age  will  not  diligently  hearken  to  the  Goepel 
of  the  grace  of  Grod,  He  will  remove  their  candlestick  out  of  iU  place.  Who  then, 
Oh  who  of  you  are  on  the  Lord's  side,  and  determined  in  prayer  to  seek  the  God  of 
Jacoh?  The  gates  of  Ziou  tremble.  New  Enj^land  never  saw  such  a  day  as  this. 
The  glory  is  departed.  We  are  in  fear,  in  jeopardy,  in  war,  a  war  pregnant  with  the 
ftite  of  thousands, — on  the  event  of  whicli  much  depends — the  rights  and  liberties  of 
America.  But  could  I  discover  the  clear  tokens  of  piety  and  of  a  revival  of  religion, 
my  joy  would  be  gn'at." 

In  1777,  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from 
Dartmouth  College. 

Dr.  Hall  coutinucd  to  labour  with  great  fidelity  and  acceptance  till  near 
the  close  of  life.  His  labours  during  his  ministry  were  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  his  own  parish ;  Imt  ho  frequently  went  abroad,  preaching  for  his 
brethren,  as  well  as  in  destitute  places.  He  died  on  the  8th  of  May,  1789, 
in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  sixtieth  of  his  pastorate. 

Dr.  Hall  published  a  Thanksgiving  Sermon  on  the  Reduction  of  Canada, 
1760 ;  and  a  Half-century  Sermon,  1779. 

On  the  24th  of  June,  1731,  he  was  married  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Dr.  Jonathan  and  Rebecca  (Bulklcy)  Prcscott  of  Concord,  and  great  grand- 
daughter of  the  Rev.  Peter  Bulkley  of  the  same  place.  They  had  twelve 
ehildren, — ^five  sons  and  seven  daughters.  One  of  his  daughters  was  mar- 
ried to  the  Rev.  Aaron  Putnam*  of  Pomfret,  Conn.,  and  another  to  the 

*Aabov  Putnam  was  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Daniel  Putnam,  who  was  gradaatodat  Ilarrard  College 
in  1717;  wai  lettled  aa  th«  minister  of  Reading,  where  he  died  June  26,  1759.  The  mm  was 
kom  at  Reading;  was  graduated  at  Harrard  College  in  1762;  was  ozdained  at  Pomf^t,  Conn.. 
Ifanh  10,  IIM]  retigMd  his  pastoral  charge  in  May  1802;  and  died  Got.  28, 1813,  in  the 
iii^tlath  year  of  kit  aga. 
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Dtniel  Grosyenor*  of  Orafton,  Mass.     Dr.  Hall  left  a  widow,  who 
died  in  Sutton,  Aagust  7,  1803,  aged  eighty-nine. 

The  Rev.  H.  A.  Tracy,  one  of  the  successors  of  Dr.  Hall  in  the  pastor- 
Aie  mt  Sutton,  gives  the  following  estimate  of  his  character : — 

"••  As  an  able  aud  faithful  minister  of  the  Gospel,  lie  was  excelled  hy  few  in  his  or 
aaj  other  age.  It  is  only  as  a  Christian  and  a  minister  that  we  can  view  him  at  this 
late  day.  From  his  llrst  sc  ttlenient  in  tiie  ministry,  he  was  peculiarly  distin^isbed 
tn  the  ardour  with  which  he  engaged  in  liis  Master's  service.  From  the  first,  his 
detormiAation  seemed  to  be  '  not  to  know  any  thing  among  men,  save  Jesus  Christ  and 
Him  cnicitled.'  As  a  Christian,  his  character  was  above  suspicion  as  well  as  reproach. 
His  pietv  was  consistent,  uniform,  and  fervent.  There  was  no  perceptible  abatement 
at  any  time.  It  increased  as  the  '  shining  light  that  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the 
perfect  day.'  When  his  labours  were  blessed,  ho  was  filled  with  jov;  and  whcnwiclL- 
•dneas  abounded,  his  closet  and  his  couch  witnessed  his  groans  and  his  tears.'' 
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JOSEPH  FISH. 

1731—1781. 

FROM  THE  REV.  MYRON  N.  MORRIS. 

North  Stoninoton,  Conn.,  April  11,  1850. 

Reverend  and  Dear  Sir :  According  to  your  request,  I  send  you  a  sketch 
•f  the  life  and  character  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Fisn,  who  was,  for  nearly 
fiMiy  years,  the  pastor  of  the  church  to  which  I  now  minister.  His  parish 
the  North  Society  of  Stonington,  and  in  its  geographical  limits,  was 
rly  identical  with  what  is  now  the  town  of  North  Stonington. 

Joseph  Fish,  son  of  Thomas  Fish,  was  born  at  Duxbury,  Mass.,  January 
28,  1706,  0.  S.  His  parents  were  worthy,  pious  people,  who  had  five  sons 
and  one  daughter.  Two  of  the  sons  were  educated  at  Harvard  College. 
Joseph  was  graduated  there  in  1728.  He  united  with  the  church  at  Cam- 
bridge, under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Apple  ton,  the  year 
preceding  his  graduation. 

The  church  of  North  Stonington  having  become  vacant  in  1731,  Mr.  Fish 
was  invited  to  preach  there,  as  a  temporary  supply.  He  afterwards  received 
A  unanimous  call  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  church  and  congregation, 
which  he  accepted,  and  was  ordained  December  27,  1732. 

The  ministry  of  Mr.  Fish  in  North  Stonington  covered  an  eventful  period 
in  the  history  of  the  New  England  Churches.  It  included  the  time  of  the 
great  revival  that  occurred  under  the  preaching  of  such  men  as  Edwards, 
Whitefield,  and  Tcnnent ;  and  probably  in  no  part  of  New  England  were 
greater  agitations  and  disorders  introduced  by  misguided  men,  in  connection 
with  that  revival,  than  on  the  field,  and  in  the  vicinity,  of  Mr.  Fish's  labours. 
This  rendered  his  post  an  important  and  difficult  one. 

*  Daniel  Grosvenor  was  bom  in  Pomfiret,  Conn.,  April  20,  1760:  was  graduated  at  Tale 
CdUmo  in  176U;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  charch  in  Grafton,  Mass.,  October  19,  1774;  wai 
dtamused  on  aocoant  of  the  failure  of  his  voioe  in  1787;  was  installed  at  Paxton.  November  6, 
1794;  resigned  his  charge  November  17,  1802;  and  died  at  Petersham,  July  22,  1834,  aged 
«i|riitj-four  jears.  lie  published  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Isaac  Bailey,  Ward,  Maa., 
1784.  His  son,  Mouj*  Gill,  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1822,  «t.ud\«d.  T^i«Q\f^  %\ 
^ndoTer,  and  entered  the  ministry. 
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.  The  early  part  of  his  miniatiy  was  marked  by  unintemipted  kamoiy 
between  himself  and  his  people.  His  labours  were  entirely  satiafaotory  ^ 
them,  and  they  gave  him  frequent  and  substantial  tokens  of  their  esteem. 
They  were  ready  to  assist  him  in  every  emergency ;  and  when,  by  the  depre* 
fliation  of  the  currency,  his  nominal  salary  fell  short  of  his  need,  they  were 
liberal  towards  making  up  the  deficiency.  Nor  was  his  ministry  without 
saoeess.  At  the  time  of  his  ordination,  the  church  consisted  of  thirty-nine 
members ;  and,  during  the  nine  succeeding  years,  sixty-five  were  added. 

In  the  summer  of  1741,  a  powerful  work  of  grace  commenced  in  the  con- 
gregation of  Mr.  Fish ;  and,  as  the  result  of  it,  one  hundred  and  foui  were 
added  to  the  church.  That  year  was  marked  by  the  prevalence  of  revivals 
in  this  region,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  New  England.  About  the  mid- 
dle of  the  summer,  the  Rev.  James  Davenport  of  Southold,  L.  I.,  visited 
North  Stonington.  His  peculiarities,  as  exhibited  at  that  time, — ^his  ardent 
leal,  his  powerful  preaching,  and  his  wild  enthusiasm,  are  well  known.  The 
people  received  him  almost  as  an  inspired  Apostle,  and  were  led  by  him  into 
many  and  dangerous  mistakes  about  religion.  Mr.  Fish  was  not,  like 
some  of  the  standing  ministers  of  his  day,  unfriendly  to  the  revival,  or  to 
the  interests  of  spiritual  religion.  He  was  not  a  disbeliever  in  the  *'  new 
birth,"  nor,  as  is  believed,  unacquainted  with  it  by  experience.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  from  the  stress  that  the  people  had  been  taught  by  Mr. 
Davenport  to  lay  upon  violent  agitations  and  outcries,  ecstacies,  visions, 
tranoes,  and  inward  impressions,  he  greatly  feared  that  many  would  be 
deceived  as  to  the  nature  of  true  religion,  and  in  consequence  perish.  He 
accordingly  felt  constrained  to  make  a  full  exposition  of  his  views  on  tke 
existing  state  of  things,  from  the  pulpit ;  and  this  resulted  in  the  seceasioB 
of  a  large  part  of  his  church  and  congregation. 

To  set  the  religious  character  of  Mr.  Fish  in  its  proper  light,  it  ought  tu 
be  stated  that,  about  the  commencement  of  the  revival  in  his  paridi,  he 
was  led  to  examine  with  very  strict  scrutiny  the  evidences  of  his  own  piety. 
He  set  apart  days  of  fasting  and  prayer,  when  he  generally  wrote  a  fuU 
account  of  the  state  of  his  mind  at  the  time,  evidently  intended  for  no  eye  but 
his  own.  These  records  of  his  private  experience  to  which  I  have  had 
access,  show  that  he  was  the  subject  of  a  deep  spiritual  depression ;  that  he 
gradually  lost  his  hold  of  all  the  Divine  promises,  and  his  confidence  in  all 
his  previous  evidences  of  a  spiritual  renovation  ;  and  finally  became  envel* 
oped  in  the  night  clouds  of  despair.  In  this  state  of  mind,  he  came  to  the 
deliberate  conclusion  that  it  was  his  duty  to  withdraw  from  the  active  labours 
of  the  ministry,  lest  he  "  should  be  knowingly  guilty  of  the  blood  of  pre- 
cious souls.*'  Accordingly,  on  the  20th  of  December,  1742,  he  made  his 
people  acquainted  with  his  distressed  condition,  and  of  his  purpose  to  retire 
from  his  office,  and  wait  the  further  indications  of  the  Divine  will  concern- 
ing him.  At  length  he  found  relief  to  his  troubled  spirit,  in  a  fresh  sur^ 
render  of  his  soul  with  its  immortal  interests  into  his  Redeemer's  hands ; 
but  he  seems  to  have  felt  something  of  the  joy  and  peace  in  believing,  even 
before  he  admitted  to  himself  his  right  to  appropriate  the  promises.  He 
speaks  of  having  been  favoured  with  "  Christian  conversation,"  from  which 
he  derived  benefit,  just  before  the  change  in  his  feelings.  A  letter  from  the 
Rev.  David  Brainerd  to  Dr.  Bellamy,  dated  February  4, 1742,  (and  first  pub- 
lished in  the  New  England  PuriUn  of  October  12,  1848,)  has  the  follow- 
h^:—'*And  last  week  I  preached  for  Mr.  Fish  of  Stonington.     *    ♦    • 
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Tliere  was  maoh  fiilse  zeal  among  them,  so  that  some  began  to  separate  from 
Ihat  dear  man."  Mr.  Brainerd  then  was  probably  with  him  at  the  time 
alluded  to.  After  a  silence  of  five  Sabbatiis,  Mr.  Fish  resumed  his  labours, 
preaching,  February  7th,  from  Jeremiah  i.  5,  6.,  *^with  freedom  and  some 
power."  His  life,  after  this,  appears  to  have  been  *^as  the  shining  light 
that  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day."  This  cxperienoe  of  Mr. 
Fish  eminently  fitted  him  to  be  more  efifcctually  the  spiritual  guide  of  his 
people  through  the  troubles  that  followed,  and  also  to  bear  with  meekness 
his  own  severe  personal  trials. 

After  the  separation,  Mr.  Fish  with  grief  and  anxiety  saw  his  church 
gradually  dwindling  away  ;  yet  he  toiled  with  great  ability  and  faithfulness 
for  its  welfare.  In  addition  to  his  other  trials,  he  suffered  greatly  from 
pecuniary  embarrassment ;  and  it  was  not  strange  that,  under  these  circum- 
steDoes,  he  should  sometimes  have  yielded  to  despondency. 

About  this  time,  he  received  overtures  of  settlement  from  several  promis- 
ing fields  of  usefulness  ;  but  his  people  utterly  refused  to  give  him  up.  In 
.1750  or  1751,  a  messenger  came  from  the  congregation  at  Little  Oompton, 
B.  I.,  to  solicit  his  removal  to  that  place.  But  his  people  ^^  warmly 
repulsed  the  messenger,  and  sent  him  1)ack."  A  similar  proposal  was 
received  from  the  church  and  society  at  Newport,  R.  I.  In  reference  to 
this  he  says,  "The  opening  of  such  a  l)erth,  so  full  of  inducements  as  this, — 
(liad  I  been  at  liberty,)  was  such  an  event  of  ProviJcnce  as,  for  one  so 
afflicted  as  I,  must  needs  administer  fresh  occasion  for  thought  and  refiec- 
tion."  In  1756,  the  First  society  of  New  London,  having  the  preceding 
year  in  vain  asked  his  assent  to  such  a  measure,  gave  him  a  call  to  become 
their  pastor,  and  respectfully  requested  his  Society  to  unite  with  them  in 
calling  a  council  to  advise  in  the  premises.  Mr.«Fish  says,  "  my  people 
were  greatly  moved  with  this  salutation ;  frowned  upon  the  motion  of  their 
New  London  brethren ;  refused  to  join  them  in  calling  a  council,  and  set- 
tled the  matter  themselves  without  consulting  their  pastor  or  acquainting. 
him  with  their  returns."  With  these  proceedings  he  was  not  altogether 
pleased.  In  1764,  he  received  a  cull  to  settle  in  New  Haven.  This  was 
tlie  residence  of  his  two  married  daughters, — his  only  children.  His  peo- 
ple assented  to  convening  a  council,  but  opposed  his  dismission.  lie  laid 
before  the  council  an  affecting  account  of  his  disheartening  circumstances. 
They  advised  **  that  in  view  of  the  peculiarly  difficult  circumstances  of  the 
society,  it  would  be  by  all  means  best  that  the  He  v.  Mr.  Fish  should  con- 
tinue his  labours  with  this  people,  if  it  be  in  any  comfortable  measure  prao- 
ticable."  He  therefore  struggled  on  with  remarkable  patience.  May  20. 
1770, — ^we  find  him  in  his  closet,  seeking,  by  prayer  and  fasting,  higher 
attainments  in  the  spiritual  life,  and  a  knowledge  of  his  duty  with  respect  to 
leaving  his  people  and  removing  to  Milford.  But  he  remained  with  them 
until  May  22,  1781,  when  he  rested  from  his  labours  in  the  seventy-sixth 
year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Fish  was  extensively  known  abroad,  and  held  in  very  high  esteem. 
This  appears  from  the  numerous  calls  he  received  to  important  fields  of 
ministerial  labour.  He  kept  up  a  friendly  intercourse  with  his  brethren  in 
the  ministry,  and  among  those  with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  particular 
intimacy,  may  be  mentioned  his  class-mate.  Rev.  Nathaniel  Eclls,*  pastor  of 

*  Hatb  AHiSL  Eblls  wu  a  son  of  the  Rer.  Nathaniel  Eells,  ivho  'wm  &  ii^VVr«  o^  llVix\gcAaB.\ 
«w  gmdaated  ftt  Uanraid  College  in  1699;  mm  ordained  at  Bdtaale  3uii«  \^VIQ^\  wA^t^ 
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Ike  Soaih  scxnety  of  StoningUm,  Bev.  Henn.  Lord  of  Norwioh,  and  H  kee* 
look  of  Lebanon,  ike  founder  of  Dartmouth  OoLlege.  In  connection  wilh 
Mr.  Wheelock  and  others  he  wag  commissioned  by  the  Society  in^  Scotland 
for  the  promotion  of  Ohristian  knowledge,  to  superintend  and  direct  meaa- 
iires  in  their  behalf  for  the  education  and  evangelization  of  the  Indians. 
The  peculiar  position  of  Mr.  Fish  involved  him  in  considerable  controvcrsj 
touoling  the  movements  and  doctrines  of  the  Separatists.  In  1764  he  pub- 
liaked  a  volume  of  nine  sermons,  in  which,  after  setting  forth  the  charac- 
teristics of  Christ's  Church,  and  the  devices  by  which  Satan  would  attempt 
to  destroy  it,  he  went  into  an  examination  of  the  doctrines  and  practioes  of 
those  wko  had  separated  from  the  churches.  This  called  forth  a  rejoinder 
by  a  Mr.  Backus  who  had  separated  from  a  church  in  Norwich.  Mr.  Fish 
ropUed  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  **  The  Examiner  Examined."  Besides  these 
two  works,  Mr.  Fish  published  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Wiliiaai 
Yinal,*  1746 ;  a  Fast  Sermon  at  Westerly,  B.  I.,  1755 ;  and  the  Conneotient 
Election  Sermon,  1760. 

As  a  preacher,  Mr.  Fish  had  few  superiors.  His  sermons  indicate  a 
•Irong,  logical,  and  well  disciplined  mind.  They  were  rich  in  instruction, 
and  many  of  them  written  in  a  style  far  superior  to  what  was  common  in 
bis  day.  His  theological  sentiments  were  Caltinistic,  tempered  with  great 
benevolence.  He  was  an  affectionate  pastor,  a  faithful  friend,  a  wise  coun- 
sellor. His  letters  are  models  of  epistolary  writing.  As  a  subject  of  the 
King,  he  was  loyal,  but  with  a  warm  patriotism  he  espoused  the  cause  of 
bis  oountry.  In  the  last  year  of  his  life,  and  near  the  close  of  the  war  of 
independence,  he  was  invited  to  address  lus  fellow  townsmen,  assembled  to 
meet  the  call  of  Oen.  Washington  for  an  immediate  •  reinforcement ;  and  in 
his  speech  he  declare(l, — '^Were  it  not  that  my  nerves  are  unstrung,  and 
my  limbs  enfeebled  with  age,  on  such  a  call  as  you  have,  I  think  I  should 
wHlingly  quit  the  desk,  put  off  my  priestly  garments,  buckle  on  the  har- 
ness, and,  with  trumpet  in  hand,  hasten  to  the  battle." 

Soon  after  his  settlement,  Mr.  Fish  was  married  to  Kcbecca  Peabody  of 
Little  Compton,  B.  I.  They  had  two  daughters,  who  were  carefully  educa- 
ted in  the  fear  of  God,  and  in  all  that  was  requisite  to  their  becoming  ladies 
of  the  highest  intelligence  and  rciinement.  The  eldest,  Mary^  was  married 
to  Mr.  John  Noyes,  (son  of  the  Bev.  Joseph  Noyest  of  New  Haven,)  who 
was  gra(iuated  at  Yale  College  in  1753 ;  became  a  preacher,  but  was  pre- 
vented from  settling  in  the  ministry  by  imperfect  health,  and  died  greatly 
lamented  in  1767.  By  this  marriage,  she  had  three  sons  who  survived  her, — 
(wo  of  whom  afterwards  became  clergymen.  One  of  these,  John,  was  grad- 
uated at  Yale  College  in  1779 ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  at  Nor- 
field,  Conn.,  May,  81,  1786;  and  died  May  15,  1846,  in  his  eighty-fourth 
year.  He  published  a  Half-century  Sermon  in  1836.  The  other  son, 
Jamh^  was  bom  August  4,  1764 ;  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1782 ; 

Angost  25,  1750,  aged  soyenty-three.  He  published  a  Sermon  at  Taunton  at  the  ordination  ^ 
ThoiEttas  Clap,  1729:  Massachusetts  Election  Sermon,  1743.  He  (the  son)  was  graduated  »! 
Harrard  College  in  1728;  inras  ordained  at  Stonington,  Conn.,  Julj  14,  1733,  and  died  in  1786. 
He  published  the  Connecticut  Election  Sermon,  1748. 

^William  Vxnal  was  a  native  of  Boston;  was  graduated  at  Harvaid  College  in  1739;  was 
ofldained  pastor  of  the  First  Church  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  Oct.  29,  1746;  was  dismissed  Sept.  31, 
1768;  and  died  in  1781,  aged  sixty-three. 

t  Joseph  Notes  was  a  son  of  the  Rev.  James  Noyes  of  Stonington;  was  prrailuat'vl  at 
Tale  College  in  1709,  and  was  a  Tutor  there  from  1710  to  1715;  was  ordaiiio<l  jf.s:or  of  tU 
fla^  flburah  is  17tir  HaTea,  July  4, 1716  j  and  died  June  14, 1761,  aged  s(rvcQiy-L...vi.. 
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WM  ordained  as  eoUeague  pastor  with  the  Rot.  James  Dana,  at  Walling- 
ferd.  May  4,  1785 ;  was  dismissed  on  the  5th  of  June,  1832 ;  and  died 
Cabmary  18,  1844,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age,  being  the  eldest  minis- 
tor  then  in  the  county  of  New  Haven.  Both  these  brothers  were  highly 
naefiii  and  respected  ministers.  In  1775,  3Irs.  Noyes  was  married  to  Gen. 
€k)ld  8.  Silliman  of  Fairfield.  15y  her  second  marriage  she  had  two  child- 
ren— Gold  S.  Silliman,  Esq.,  lawyer  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  Professor 
licnjamin  Silliman  of  Yale  College.  Mrs.  Silliman,  the  mother,  died,  July 
2,  1818,  aged  eighty-two.  The  younger  daughter  of  Mr.  Fish,  Rebecca, 
was  married  to  Benjamin  Douglass,  Esq.,  Counsellor  at  Law  of  New  Haven, 
and  died  young,  leaving  no  children. 

The  information  contained  in  the  foregoing  account  is  derived  from  the 
records  of  the  church  and  society,  from  the  published  and  unpublished 
writings  of  Mr.  Fish ;  from  a  manuscript  sketch  of  his  life,  drawn  up  by 
Guidon  Trumbull,  Esq.  of  Stonington,  and  from  statements  kindly  furnish- 
ed by  Professor  Silliman  of  Yale  College. 

With  great  Vespect,  your  obedient  servant, 

MYRON  N.  MORRIS. 

FROM  BI^IiJAMIN  SILLIMAN,  L.  L.  D. 

PROFESSOR  IN   TALE    COLLEGE. 

New-Uaveh,  May  26,  1860. 

My  Dear  Sir:  As  requested  by  you,  1  have  looked  over  some  of  the  papers  of 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Fish,  who  was  my  maternal  grandfather,  and  also  the  manu- 
script autobiography  and  other  writings  of  his  daughter, — my  mother,  and  with 
the  aid  of  my  recollection  of  many  things  related  to  me  by  her  from  my  earliest 
childhood  up  to  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  my  life,  when  she  died,  I  am  enabled  to  . 
send  you  the  following  items  of  information,  in  answer  to  your  inquiries. 

There  is  no  portrait  of  Mr.  Fish  in  existence.  It  has  been  stated  by  those 
who  remember  him,  that  his  person  was  above  the  middle  stature,  his  frame 
vigorous,  and  the  expression  of  his  countenance  mild  and  benevolent.  His  man- 
liers  were  those  of  a  Christian  gentleman :  affability  and  kindness  were  combined 
with  the  dignified  suavity  of  a  spiritual  guide  and  teacher. 

He  enjoyed  the  best  advantages  for  education,  and  he  appears  to  have  profited 
by  them,  as  his  writing.s  exliibit  a  vigorous  and  cultivated  mind.  His  class  in 
College,  consisting  of  forty-two  members,  was  a  large  one  for  that  period;  and 
among  his  College  contemporaries  were  men  afterwards  distinguished  in  Church 
and  State.  Ilis  early  associations  with  persons  of  cultivated  minds,  naturally 
induced  similar  intimacies  through  life,  and  the  result  appeared  in  the  enlarge- 
ment of  his  own  mind,  and  in  elevation  of  feeling  and  sentiment. 

While,  as  the  humble  pastor  of  a  country  parish,  he  sympathized  and  associa- 
ted with  the  poor,  the  friendless,  and  afflicted  people  of  his  charge,  he  was  also  a 
ftrailiar  companion  of  people  in  elevated  condition  in  society,  not  only  in  Con- 
necticut, but  in  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts,  in  Newport  and  Boston.  His 
own  lineage,  as  well  as  that  of  his  wife,  was  from  the  pilgrims  of  Massachusetts. 
Mrs.  Fish  was  only  of  the  third  generation  from  John  Aldcn,  one  of  the  passen- 
gers in  the  May  Flower,  her  grandmother  having  been  his  daughter.  It  was 
natural,  therefore,  that  the  religious  sentiments,  the  social  character,  and  domes- 
tic manners,  of  the  Puritans  should  be  transmitted  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fish,  in 
whom  they  appeared  distinct  and  pure,  but  softened  and  refined. 

Both  parents  were  anxious  to  give  to  their  two  daughters,  who  were  their  only 
snrriving  children,  the  best  education  attainable  in  those  times.  At  home  they 
were  personally  instructed  b)'  their  father  in  the  elements  of  knovjt^di^^^  vcv^Xjpj 
both  parents  thoy  were  carefully  trained  to  industry,  economy ,  s^t-^<c>^«rKn3kKoX^ 
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duty  and  affection,  and  in  reverence  (br  religion  and  its  Divine  Antlior. 
They  were  carefully  guarded  from  the  contaminations  of  the  world,  and  a  high 
standard  of  moral  purity  and  feminine  delicacy  was  ever  kept  in  view,  while 
their  manners  were  formed  to  the  graceful  proprieties  of  life,  by  that  politeness, 
which  is  only  the  expression  in  word  and  action  of  feelings  of  real  benevolence, 
taking  a  lovely  and  deferential  form.  Their  studies  and  books.,  their  domestie 
training  in  the  duties  of  house  keeping,  their  needles  and  their  pens,  and  the 
rites  of  hospitality  and  of  personal  and  family  religion,  filled  their  time,  so  that 
they  were  rarely  without  employment,  and  even  casual  idleness  sometimes 
received  a  mild,  paternal  rebuke. 

In  Newport,  under  Mrs.  Osborn,  a  celebrated  teacher  of  young  ladies  of  that 
day,  (whose  interesting  biography  has  been  since  published,)  both  daughters 
enjoyed  the  advantages  of  superior  instruction,  and  Mary  Fish,  the  elder  daugh- 
ter, maintained  an  epistolary  correspondence  with  her  venerated  friend  during 
her  long  life. 

The  daughters  of  Mr.  Fish  having  both  been  early  married,  in  New  Haven,  his 
affections  naturally  centered  there.  The  young  ladies  were  both  comely ;  and 
Rebecca,  in  addition  to  her  beauty,  was  distinguished  by  brilliant  wit  and  vivid 
sentiment,  as  appears  in  her  letters  still  preserved.  But  she  was  cut  otf  by  the 
small  pox,  accidentally  taken,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty -seven.  Secluded  from 
the  society  of  all  her  friends,  except  that  of  her  devoted  husband, — Mr.  Doug- 
lass, she  died  in  a  pest  house,  near  New  Haven.  Her  father's  parting  counsels 
and  pious  consolations,  forwarded  in  a  letter,  were  too  late  to  cheer  and  comfort 
her  departing  soul,  which,  sanctified  probably  in  early  life,  retained  its  moral 
loveliness,  when  the  beautiful  features  through  which  it  once  shone  with  attrac- 
tive radiance,  were  marred  by  that  polluting  disease.  Emerging  from  a  tempor- 
ary hallucination,  occasioned  by  her  malady, — on  being  informed  of  her  immediate 
danger,  she  uttered  distinctly  a  prayer  of  twenty  minutes  in  length,  in  exact 
method,  with  well  chosen  expressions,  and  without  repetition,  and  perfectly 
appropriate  to  her  situation  and  that  of  her  husband's  friends.  She  died  in  full 
faith  and  hope,  and  with  perfect  resignation.  This  was  a  severe  trial  of  the 
faith  of  the  absent  parents. 

The  character  of  Mr.  Fi.sh  appeared  to  the  greatest  advantage  in  his  corres- 
pondence :  he  wrote  frequently  and  fully,  and  most  of  his  letters  are  preserved 
in  the  family,  and  being  written  in  a  fair  hand,  are  quite  legible  after  the  lapse 
of  seventy  to  one  hundred  years.  Those  that  were  occasioned  by  tlie  death  of 
Mrs.  Douglass,  are  remark'able  for  tenderness,  pathos,  and  heroic  Christian  resig- 
nation. One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  his  letters  is  that  addressed  to  my 
fkther,  General  Silliman,  July  2,  177G,  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  taking  the 
field  in  the  great  cause  of  the  American  Revolution.  He  decidedly  enjoins  it 
upon  him,  from  the  highest  motives  of  Christian  duty  and  patriotism,  to  leave 
his  wife  and  his  happy  home,  to  encounter  the  hazards  of  war  for  the  most  noble 
of  causes.  The  letter  is  well  worthy  of  being  published,  as  a  specimen  of  the 
spirit  which  actuated  the  good  clergymen  of  that  day. 

Reverting  to  an  earlier  period,  it  is  proper  to  mention  that,  after  the  death  of  , 
the  Rev.  John  Noyes,  the  first  husband  of  Mr.  Fish's  eldest  daughter,  he  took 
the  bereaved  mother,  and  her  three  sons,  and  her  domestic,  to  his  own  house  in 
Stonington.  Their  New  Haven  home  was  still  kept  up;  but  the  family  generally 
passed  the  winters  at  Stonington,  and  Mr.  Fish  devoted  himself  assiduously  to 
the  education  of  his  three  grandsons,  who  were  very  young, — the  eldest  being 
only  seven  at  the  time  of  their  father's  death.  He  instructed  them  in  the  classics 
as  well  as  in  common  learning,  until  they  were  fitted  for  Yale  College,  and  the 
two  elder  were  already  graduated  before  their  grandfather's  death.  Thus  he 
supplied  the  place  of  their  father,  and  sustained  the  spirit  of  his  daughter  in  her 
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earlj  widowhood;  and  these  grandsons  through  life  cherished  the  memory  of 
their  Ancestor  with  the  greatest  aifcction  and  veneration. 

The  published  sermons  of  Mr.  Fish,  being  in  a  measure  controversial,  and 
being  drawn  from  him  ])y  the  exigences  of  the  times  and  of  his  personal  trials, 
are  perhaps  less  interesting,  at  the  present  day,  than  some  of  those  that  still 
exist  in  manuscript.  Among  them  there  is  a  very  remarkable  one  preached  in 
the  presence  of  the  young  men  who  had  been  then  recently  drafted  from  among 
his  people,  to  recruit  the  army  of  New  England,  of  the  line  of  Connecticut,  in 
the  French  war  of  1754-5,  twenty  years  before  the  American  Revolution,  and  it 
is  believed  immediately  after  the  massacre  at  Fort  William  Henry,  at  the  head 
of  Lake  George,  in  August,  1755.  This  sermon  was  preceded  by  the  following 
text: — Jeremiah  xlvi.  3,  4:  **  Order  ye  the  buckler  and  shield,  and  draw  near  to 
battle.  Harness  the  horses,  and  get  up  ye  horsemen,  and  stand  forth  with  yonr 
helmets;  furbish  the  spears  and  put  on  the  brigandines."  The  sermon  was 
worthy  of  the  text, — very  solemn  and  impressive,  full  of  holy  and  elevated 
patriotism;  and  as  the  young  men  were  present,  clad  in  their  armour ,  and  about 
to  take  leave  of  the  friends  who  attended  with  them  on  that  solemn  Sabbath,  and 
to  march  to  the  conflict, — perhaps  never  to  return,  the  scene  was  eminently 
touching,  and  the  discourse  cannot  be  read,  even  at  this  distant  day,  without 
emotion,  and  without  gratitude  that  our  country  is  now  at  peace. 

After  the  marriage  of  Mrs.  Noyes  to  my  father,  a  resident  of  Fairfield, — which 
occurred  in  May,  1775,  Mr  Fish  of  course  extended  his  journeys  to  that  place, 
twenty-three  miles  South  West  of  New  Haven;  and  as  his  son-in-law  was,  in 
consequence  of  the  then  impending  crisis,  early  called  into  public  military  ser- 
vice, and  continued  in  it  during  the  whole  of  the  Kevolution,  and  was  engaged  in 
several  of  the  battles  of  1776  and  1777;  and  being  charged  with  the  defence  of 
the  Western  frontier  of  Connecticut,  was  always  on  the  alert, — a  deep  interest 
was  of  course  felt  by  Mr.  Fish,  both  from  the  position  of  his  daughter  almost  on 
the  exposed  frontier,  and  from  the  personal  dangers  encountered  by  her  husband. 
Although  Mr.  Fish  was  now  more  than  seventy  years  old,  he  made  a  journey  in 
1776  to  the  American  camp  on  Harlem  heights,  York  Island,  and  remained  sev- 
eral days  with  my  father  in  his  military  quarters,  the  powerful  armies  of  the 
British  being  in  sight,  and  conflicts  on  the  outposts  not  unfrequently  taking 
place. 

When  my  father  was  (May  1,  1779)  captured  m  his  own  house  by  a  party 
Rent  by  the  British  General  from  New  York,  expressly  for  that  purpose,  and 
detained  a  prisoner  of  war  for  a  year  at  Flatbush,  Long  Island, — Fairfield  being, 
in  the  mean  time,  burned  by  the  enemy,  Mr.  Fish  came  on  again  to  comfort  his 
daughter,  who  had  retired  to  North  Stratford  to  shun  the  dangers  of  war,  and 
then,  at  the  distance  of  eight  miles,  saw  the  flames  of  the  burning  town  ascend, 
and  heard  the  cannonade,  a  few  weeks  before  the  birth  of  her  youngest  son. 

In  May,  1781,  my  father  and  mother,  with  their  two  children,  visited  their 
aged  parents  at  Stonington,  and  there  were  also  present  the  three  Noyes  sons, 
then  arrived  at  early  manhood.  Instead,  however,  of  a  visit  of  affection  merely, 
as  it  was  expected  to  be,  it  proved  to  be  a  scene  of  death.  They  found  Mr.  Fish 
very  ill,  and  it  soon  became  apparent  that  death  was  near.  He  exhibited  great 
tenderness  of  aflection,  with  much  patience,  resignation,  and  cheerful  hope.  His 
people  eagerly  resorted  to  his  bedside,  and  he  gave  them  his  dying  advice,  and 
his  last  farewell.  Among  them  came  an  aged  squaw,  an  exemplary  member  of 
his  church :  it  was  his  last  day,  but  she  said  she  must  see  her  good  minister  once 
more: — "  I  must  speak  Mr.  Fish;"  and  when  he  gave  her  his  hand,  she  said, — 
**  Oh,  Mr.  Fish,  are  you  going  to  leave  mo  in  this  wicked  world  ?"  He  replied, 
— "  Farewell,  £sther,  I  hope  we  shall  meet  in  Heaven."  After  this,  he  called 
Ibr  his  three  Noyes  grandsons,  and  said, — **  I  am  most  of  all  concerned  about 
leaving  you,  my  dear  grandsons,  now  just  coming  upon  the  stage  in  tVvV&  ^Sckn^ 
ensnaring  world, — ^full  of  tempUtiona  to  vice  and  folly;'*  and,  aSlet  aomft^vrj 
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good  adme  mnd  wmrning,  lie  endod  with  thme  words: — ''  If  yoa  will  fetr  God 
uid  serve  Uim,  it  shall  be  well  with  you;  but  if  you  forsake  Him,  Ho  will  cast 
yoa  off  forerer."  They  rose  fh>m  their  knees  bathed  in  tears,  thanked  him, 
and  promised  obedience. 

My  father  then  took  his  two  little  boys,  my  brother  about  three  and  a  half 
yjars,  and  myself  less  than  two  years  old,  and  led  us  to  him,  and  putting  the 
dying  man's  hands  on  our  heads,  the  latter  said, — "  Why  you  make  as  if  1  was 
as  good  as  old  Jacob;  I  am  not  worthy  to  be  named  with  him."  He  then  pray- 
ed over  us  and  blessed  us,  saying, — *'  May  the  best  of  Heaven's  blessings  rest 
on  them  in  time  and  eternity !"  His  daughter  now  attempted  to  place  his  head 
in  a  better  posture;  but  he  said, — "  Let  my  weary  head  rest  where  it  inclines;" 
and  these  were  his  last  words.  He  then  fell  asleep  and  departed  without  a 
atrnggle,  and  his  features  assumed  tlie  beautiful  composure  which  often  suooeeds 
when  all  mortal  agony  is  over.  His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  his  inti- 
mate iViend  and  college  classmate,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Eells  of  the  South  Parish  in  Stnr.- 
ington. 

His  venerated  consort,  after  necessary  arrangements,  retired  to  Fairfield, 
where  she  lived  nearly  two  years,  revered  and  beloved,  in  the  family  of  her  son- 
in4aw.  She  took  the  entire  charge  of  tey  brother  and  myself,  providing  our 
food  and  putting  us  to  rest  with  prayers  and  a  blessing,  and  she  is  still  remem- 
bered by  us,  after  sixty-seven  years,  with  veneration  and  love.  When  told  that 
her  disease,  the  bilious  colic,  would  prove  fbtal,  and  in  answer  to  her  inquiry, 
being  informed  that  she  would  probably  die  that  night,  she  added  with  perfect 
calmness  and  resignation, — 

«  Come  wvloome  death,  the  end  of  ftuiy 
"  I  am  prepared  to  die; 
<*Come  death  and  Mme  oeleitlal  band 
**  To  bear  my  aoul  on  high." 

I  was  myself  at  this  period  about  three  years  old;  and  having  no  knowledge 
of  death,  came  in  the  morning  as  usual,  to  bid  her  good  morning  and  receive  her 
kiss;  but  as  she  was  silent,  I  asked  why  grandma  did  not  speak,  and  was  told 
that  she  was  dead.  1  still  inquired  what  that  meant,  and  was  informed  that  an 
angel  had  come  down  in  the  night,  and  carried  grandma's  soul  through  the 
window  to  Heaven.  This  was  my  first  impression  of  death:  it  was  pleasing 
of  being  terrific,  and  has  never  been  effaced  from  my  mind. 
Very  respectfully,  your  friend  and  servant, 

B.  SILLIMAN. 
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PHILEMON  AND  AMMI  IIUHAMAH  ROBBINS. 

1731—1781. 
1761—1813. 

FROM  THE  REV.  THOMAS  ROBBINS,  D.  D. 

Hartford,  May  8.  1850. 

My  Dear  Sir :  You  ask  me  for  what  I  know  concerning  mj  venerable 
grandfather  and  father,  both  of  whom  were,  for  a  long  time,  ministers  of 
Connecticut.  It  may  seem  a  delicate  matter  that  I  should  speak  of  either 
of  them,  and  yet  I  am  unwilling  to  return  a  negative  answer  to  your  request, 
while  I  am  more  than  willing  to  pay  a  reasonable  tribute  to  their  memories. 

My  grandfather,  Philemon  Hobbins,  was  the  grandson  of  Nathaniel 
Robbins,  who  emigrated  from  Scotland  to  Massachusetts  in  1670,  and 
settled  at  Charlestown,  where  he  died  in  1719,  aged  seventy.  He  was  the 
•on  (f  Nathaniel  Robbins  who  lived  in  the  same  place,  and  died  in  1741, 
nbo  aged  seventy.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1729.  My 
impression  is,  that  he  taught  school  for  some  time  after  his  graduation,  and 
studied  Theology  under  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Appleton  of  Cambridge.  He 
commenced  preaching  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Boston,  and  was  invited  to 
accept  a  pastoral  charge  at  Harvard,  Mass.;  but  declined  the  invitation. 
Shortly  after  this  he  went,  in  company  with  one  of  his  class-mates,  to  Con- 
necticut, to  attend  Commencement  at  the  *'  Wooden  College,'*  as  Yale  College 
was  then  often  called, — this  being  the  first  visit  that  he  ever  made  to  the 
Colony.  While  he  was  at  New  Haven,  a  person  came  from  Branford  to 
prooore  some  one  to  preach  as  a  candidate  ;  and  he,  being  recommended  as 
a  suitable  person,  consented  to  go  in  that  capacity.  The  result  was  that  he 
received  a  call  to  settle  there  ;  in  compliance  with  which,  he  was  ordained 
on  the  7th  of  February,  1732.  Here  he  continued,  experiencing  more  than 
the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  clerical  life,  to  the  end  of  his  days. 

After  he  had  been  in  the  ministry  about  seven  years,  he  was  the  subject 
of  a  great  revolution  of  religious  feeling,  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
consider  as  marking  the  commencement  of  his  religious  life  ;  though  I 
believe  his  Christian  friends,  who  had  the  best  means  of  judging  on  the 
subject,  did  not  agree  with  him  in  this  opinion.  When  the  great  revival 
of  about  1740  commenced,  in  connection  with  the  labours  of  Whitefield  and 
his  coadjutors,  my  grandfather  was  found  among  the  most  zealous  of  that 
party.  He  was,  however,  naturally  of  a  remarkably  mild  and  benevolent 
spirit,  and  reprobated  many  of  the  extravagances  of  the  times :  as  an 
instance,  I  remember  to  have  heard  that  the  celebrated  Davenport  was  about 
to  preach  for  him,  and  on  his  way  to  the  meeting  house,  broke  out  in  loud 
and  boisterous  singing,  in  the  hearing  of  many  persons;  whereupon  my 
grandfather  reproved  him  for  being  so  regardless  of  Christian  decorum. 

The  Legislature  of  Connecticut,  with  a  view,  if  possible,  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  New-Lightism,  had,  about  that  time,  enacted  the  famous  law 
forbidding  any  minister  to  preach  within  the  limits  of  any  other  minister's 
parish,  on  penalty  of  forfeiting  the  privilege  of  collecting  his  salary  by  law. 
The  people  in  the  outskirts  of  Wallingford, — a  town  bordering  on  Branford^ 
having  become  somewhat  excited  on  the  subject  of  reW^ioii,  \\iN\\A^  >^^Yi 
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pastor;  the  Bev.  Samuel  Whittlesey,  to  hold  meetings  daring  the  week  in 
their  neighbourhood ;  but  he,  not  sympathizing  with  the  existing  state  of 
things,  at  least  in  some  of  its  fS^tures,  deelined  their  request.  Thej  then 
applied  to  my  grandfather,  who,  though  reluctant  to  offend  against  the 
existing  statute,  as  well  as  to  wound  the  feelings  of  his  neighbour,  Mr. 
Whittlesey,  still  felt  himself  constrained  to  accede  to  their  wishes,  and 
actually  went  and  preaohed  among  them.  He  was  forthwith  arraigned  by 
the  Consociation  to  which  he  belonged ;  and,  after  a  long  trial,  which  was 
continued  through  one  or  two  years,  and  attended  with  great  agitation,  and 
considerable  pamphleteering,  he  was  formally  deposed  from  his  office, — 
several  members  of  the  Consociation,  however,  dissenting  in  the  final  issue. 
Ho  felt  that  he  could  not  conscientiously  recognise  the  validity  of  the 
sentence,  which  was  designed  thus  to  separate  him  from  the  ministry  ;  and, 
as  the  mass  of  his  congregation  adhered  to  him,  he  met  them  the  next 
Sabbath  as  usual,  and  preached  to  them  dn  the  text, — '*  Wo  is  me,  if  I 
preach  not  the  Gospel."  There  was  some  interference  of  the  civil  authority 
in  the  case, — in  consequence  of  which,  he  appeared  before  the  Legislature 
of  the  Colony,  and  made  his  own  defence,  and  did  it  with  so  much  address, 
as  not  only  to  gun  his  point,  but  greatly  to  increase  his  popularity.  The 
resolt  was  that  the  civil  penalty  to  which  he  had  rendered  himself  liable 
was  remitted  ;  and  though,  for  three  years,  he  received  his  salary  as  a  mere 
voluntary  matter  on  the  part  of  his  people,  yet  he  never  had  occasion  to 
oomplain  of  them  for  the  least  delinquency,  but,  on  the  contrary,  received 
his  dues  even  more  punctually  than  when  he  could  claim  the  guardianship 
of  the  law.  The  ministers  of  the  Consociation,  who  had  favoured  him  on  his 
trial,  and  who  sympathized  with  him  in  his  general  views,  I  believe,  never 
refused  to  exchange  with  him ;  and  gradually  the  circle  of  his  exchanges  was 
enlarged,  until  it  included  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  ministers  around  him. 
He  Ibrebore,  for  a  while,  attending  meetings  of  the  Association,  from  which 
he  had  really  been  expelled ;  but  at  length  he  ventured  to  go,  and  was 
kindly  received  by  his  brethren,  and  without  any  action  in  the  way  of 
restoring  him,  he  was  tacitly  considered  a  member,  and  lived  on  terms  of 
Christian  and  ministerial  fellowship  with  them  ever  afterwards. 

I  remember  to  have  seen  my  grandfather  in  my  childhood,  though  of 
course  my  knowledge  of  him  is  chiefly  inherited  from  my  father.  In  his 
person,  he  was  about  the  middle  height,  but  rather  inclined  to  corpulency. 
He  was  distinguished  rather  for  activity  and  readiness  of  mind,  and  for  a 
quick  and  retentive  memory,  than  for  a  taste  or  a  talent  for  profound  investi- 
gation. He  had  a  strong  and  pleasant  voice,  and  his  manner  was  free  and 
engaging,  and  breathed  much  of  the  natural  benevolence  of  his  spirit.  He 
preached  from  short  notes,  and  had  a  ready  command  of  language  in  extempo- 
raneous speaking. 

He  was  married  to  Hannah,  daughter  of  Isaac  and  Rebecca  Foot,  of 
Branford,  December  24,  1785.  She  was  a  highly  estimable  person  and  a 
notable  housekeeper.  She  died  June  16,  1776 :  it  was  on  the  Sabbath, 
and  my  grandfather  remained  at  her  bed-side,  while  her  son  (my  father) 
was  supplying  hb  pulpit.  My  grandfather  was  married  October  21,  1778, 
to  widow  Jane  Biills  of  Kent,  a  lady  of  excellent  character  and  most  devo- 
ted piety, — the  mother  of  the  venerable  Samuel  J.  Mills  of  Torringford.  She 
di»d  July  80,  1798,  aged  eighty-six.     By  bb  first  marriage  he  had  nine 
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children — three  sons,  one  of  whom  died  while  a  member  of  College,  and  the 
other  two  were  ministers  of  the  Gospel. 

My  grandfather  was  highly  favoured  in  respect  to  his  end.  The  Sabbath 
before  his  death,  he  preached  with  unusual  animation,  and  closed  his  sermon 
with  *'  glory  J  glory. '^  The  next  day,  after  dinner,  he  sat  down  in  his  arm- 
chair to  take  his  usual  indulgence  with  his  pipe.  His  wife,  having  left  the 
room,  for  a  short  time,  on  her  return,  found  him  apparently  asleep  ;  but 
when  she  sought  to  awake  him,  she  got  no  response.  Alarmed,  she  called 
to  some  one  who  was  at  hand,  and  he  quickly  procured  the  presence  of  the 
physician  ;  and  when  he  asked  the  doctor  what  he  thought  was  the  matter  with 
hia  father,  the  reply  was  **  It  is  death.''  The  silver  cord  had  been  loosed, 
and  the  decisive  transition  had  been  made,  probably  without  a  pang.  He 
died  on  the  13th  of  August,  1781. 

His  publications,  so  far  as  I  know,  are  the  following : — A  plain  Narrative 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Rev.  Association  and  Consociation  of  New  Haven 
county,  against  the  Kev.  Mr.  Ilobbins  of  Brauford,  since  the  year  1741,  and 
the  doings  of  his  church  and  people  ;  with  some  remarks  by  another  hand 
in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  1743.  A  Sermon  preached  at  the  ordination  of  his 
son,  Chandler  Robbins,  at  Plymouth,  1760.  A  Sermon  preached  at  the 
ordination  of  his  son,  Ammi  Ruhamah  Robbins,  at  Norfolk,  Conn.,  1761. 

My  father,  Ammi  Ruhamah  Robbins,  was  born  at  Rranfordin  September, 
1740.  He  was  fitted  for  College  by  his  father,  and  was  first  entered  at  Nassau 
Hall,  on  account  of  the  intimacy  which  existed  between  President  Rurr  and 
my  grandfather.  As  President  Burr,  however,  died  during  my  father's  fresh- 
man year,  he  was  then  transferred  to  Yale,  on  account  of  being  nearer 
home.  I  have  heard  him  say  that,  when  he  entered  at  Yale,  there  was  great 
indignation  among  the  Sopohmorc  class  to  which  he  was  admitted,  that  ho 
flhonld  have  escaped  the  degrading  servilities  of  the  freshman  year,  which 
were  then  in  vogue ;  but,  by  the  advice  of  his  father,  with  a  view  to  pro- 
pitiate his  classmates,  he  made  a  general  entertainment  for  them  one  evening, 
at  which,  unfortunately,  some  participated  so  deeply,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  times,  that  it  might  have  been  appropriately  enough  said  or 
rang  eonceming  them,  **  lo  triumphe  Racche."  However,  the  measure  had 
its  desired  effect,  and,  so  far  as  his  classmates  were  concerned,  answered  the 
purpose  of  a  regular  freshmanship. 

He  was  graduated  in  the  year  1760  ;  after  which,  he  spent  some  time  in 
teaohing  a  school  at  Plymouth,  Mass.  He  then  engaged  in  the  study  of 
Theology,  at  the  same  time  with  his  classmate,  Mr.  Levi  Hart,  afterwards 
Dr.  Hart  of  Preston,  under  the  instruction  of  Dr.  Bellamy.  He  was 
licensed  by  the  Litchfield  Association,  and  was  ordained  at  Norfolk,  October 
28,  1761,  within  thirteen  months  after  his  graduation. 

When  the  Revolution  came  on,  he  was  thoroughly  awake  to  his  country's 
interest,  and  volunteered  to  share  the  perils  of  that  eventful  period,  by 
becoming  a  Chaplain  in  the  army.  In  March,  1776,  he  joined  Gen.  Schuyler's 
brigade  at  Albany,  went  to  Canada,  and  was  with  the  army  when  it  was  so 
fearfully  visited  with  the  small  pox.  He  was  himself  very  unwell,  but  still 
attended  faithfully  to  his  official  duties,  having  prayers  regularly  every 
morning,  and  ministering  both  temporal  and  spiritual  relief  to  the  sick,  as 
he  had  occasion  or  opportunity.  He  returned  home  in  feeble  health,  in 
August,  after  an  absence  of  nearly  half  a  year. 
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The  ehureli  with  whieh  my  fkther  beoamo  eonneoted,  wm  new, — ^bot, 
imder  his  ministry,  it  grew  into  one  of  the  largest  and  most  prospefons 
ehnrches  in  the  State.  He  was  priyileged  to  witness  an  nnoommon  degree 
of  harmony  among  his  people,  and  though  there  were  frequent  instanoes  in 
-whieh  the  discipline  of  the  church  was  put  in  requisition,  it  never  subjected 
him  to  any  serious  trouble.  He  continued  labouring  with  great  fidelity, 
nntil  disease  disabled  him,  and  finally  death  closed  his  career.  There  were 
fimr  considerable  revivals  of  religion  in  the  course  of  his  ministry,  and  one 
in  1798-'99,  of  unusual  power.  With  his  ministerial  labours  he  connected 
those  of  a  teacher,  having  almost  always  a  greater  or  less  number  of 
students  with  him,  fitting  for  College.  He  had  naturally  a  good  constitution, 
and,  during  nearly  his  whole  life,  vigorous  health.  He  preached  on  the  first 
Sabbath  in  May,  1813,  and  the  next  morning  complained  of  pain  in  one  of 
his  eyes.  Presently,  something  which  looked  like  a  stye  appeared,  whieh 
grew  more  and  more  painful,  resisting  all  applications  that  were  made  to  it ; 
and  it  gradually  matured  into  a  cancer,  and  without  the  usual  external 
development,  worked  its  way  to  the  seat  of  life.  His  latter  days  were  days 
of  great  suffering,  but  he  was  enabled  to  sustain  himself  in  calmnesi,  in 
the  £uth  of  God's  gracious  promises. 

In  his  person,  he  was  short  and  thick  ;  in  his  manners,  affable  and  courte- 
ous. He  had  a  fine,  loud,  mellow  voice,  and  could  make  himself  heard 
with  ease  by  the  largest  congregation.  He  had  a  happy  talent  for  extempo- 
riiing,  and  he  exercised  it  pretty  constantly,  being  subject  to  a  nervow 
headache,  which  rendered  it  difficult  for  him  to  write.  He  was,  however, 
very  industrious  in  respect  to  all  the  great  objects  of  the  miubtry.  His 
rel4;ious  views  were  substantially  those  which  he  imbibed  from  his  intmetor. 
Dr.  Bellamy. 

He  was  married,  shortly  after  his  settlement  at  Norfolk,  to  Elisabeth, 
daughter  of  Lazarus  Le  Baron,  of  Plymouth,  Mass.,  of  French  extraction, 
and  a  descendant  of  the  Huguenots. 

They  had  thirteen  children,  five  of  whom  died  in  infancy.  Two  of  them 
were  ministers  of  the  Gt>spel.  Francis,  my  younger  brother,  bom  Dec. 
80,  1787,  was  graduated  at  Williams  College  in  1808;  studied  Theology 
chiefly  with  Dr.  Austin  of  Worcester ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  ohoreh  at 
Enfield,  Conn.,  April  24,  1816;  and  died  in  April  of  the  current  year. 

My  father's  publications  were  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  the  Bev. 
Joshua  Knapp,*  1772;  an  Election  Sermon,  1789;  a  Half  Gentuy 
Sermon,  1811. 

With  these  brief  sketches  of  my  revered  ancestors, 

I  subscribe  myself,  faithfully  yours. 

THOMAS  ROBBDfS. 

*  JTofBUA  Ekapp  was  gndoftted  at  Tale  College  in  1770;  waa  ordained  firat  pastor  of  tba 
•knoh  in  Win^eiter,  Conn,  in  1772;  waa  diamiiBed  in  1789;  and  died  in  1810. 
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SAMUEL  MATHER,  D.  D.* 

1732—1785. 

Samuel  Mather  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Cotton  Mather  and  Abigail  Phillips, 
his  first  wife,  and  was  born  in  Boston,  October  30, 1706.  In  his  early  youth 
he  risited  £uropc  ;  but  no  record  remains  of  the  'length  of  his  visit,  or  the 
extent  of  his  travels.  He  entered  Harvard  College  when  he  was  only  thirteen 
yean  of  age,  and  was  graduated  in  1728,  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  Having 
studied  Theology,  probably  under  the  direction  of  his  father,  he  was  licensed 
to  preach,  and  soon  ubtuined  considerable  reputation.  On  the  28th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1732,  four  years  after  his  father's  death,  he  was  chosen  colleague  pas- 
tor with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gee,  uf  the  Second  church  in  Boston,  to  which  his 
fitther  and  grandfather  had  so  long  ministered,  and  was  ordained  on  the  2l8t 
of  Juno  following.  After  he  had  sustained  this  relation  about  nine  years, 
a  difficulty  arose  between  himself  and  a  majority  of  the  church,  as  well  as 
between  himself  and  Mr.  Gee,  which  occasioned  great  agitation,  and  ulti- 
mately the  resignation  of  his  pastoral  charge.  The  following  account  of  the 
affair  from  the  Rev.  Chandler  Robbins'  Hbtory  of  the  Second  church, 
embodies  all  the  important  facts  in  relation  to  it  that  can  now  be  gathered : — 

**  It  a])]>ear!i  that  manr  of  the  church,  together  with  Mr.  Gee,  were  dissatisfied  with 
Mr.  Mather,  partly  on  account  of  wliat  they  considered  the  looseness  of  his  doctrines, 
and  partly  on  account  of  suspicions  and  charges  of  impropriety  of  conduct  that  were 
eurrent  against  him.  Mr.  Mather,  on  finding  that  such  a  state  of  things  existed, 
asked  a  dismission.  The  church  refused  to  grant  it,  and  proceeded  to  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  charges.  Not  being  able  to  agree  as  to  the  truth  of  the  accu.Hations.  or  to 
bring  about  any  satisfactory  issue,  they  called  in  the  aid  of  an  ecclesiastical  council. 
The  churches  Invited  to  form  the  council  were  the  Rev.  Dr.  Colman's,  Dr.  Sewall's, 
Mr.  "Webb's,  Mr.  Foxcroft's,  and  Mr.  Checkley's.  So  far  as  can  be  ascertained  (Vom 
various  sources,. — for  the  matter  is  not  clearly  stated  on  the  church  records, — the  coun- 
ell  held  two  mectinjijs.  The  result  of  the  first  was  a  letter  of  advice  to  the  church  on 
one  part,  and  Mr.  Mather  on  the  other,  as  to  their  several  duties,  till  the  time  to  which 
the  council  adjourned;  perhaps  with  the  hope  that,  before  thea4journed  meeting,  the 
difflculty  might  be  healed.  The  tenor  of  this  advicu  may  be  gathered  from  the  agree- 
ment of  both  parties,  as  recorded  ou  our  books.  The  Church  vote  that,  upon  the 
supposition  of  the  Hev.  Mr.  Mather's  compliance  with  the  advice  given  to  hinij  they 
purpose,  by  the  will  of  God.  to  comply  with  the  advice  given  to  ikem ;  that  is, '  to  attend 
upon  his  ministry,  and  strive  to  cttect  a  reconciliation,  until  the  time  to  which  the 
eouDcil  is  adjourne<l.'  Then  the  Hev.  Mr.  Mather  gave  in  a  declaration  of  his  resolved 
endeavours  for  a  compliance  with  the  advice  given  to  him  by  the  said  venerable  coun- 
cil, in  several  articles  as  follows  : — 

"  *1.  I  shall  endeavour,  according  to  the  advice  given,  to  use  all  proper  means  to  get 
my  mind  further  enlightened  and  settled  in  the  important  points  mentioned  by  the 
oouncil,  and  to  discover  the  same  in  preaching  and  conversation. 

*'  '2.  I  shall  endeavour  to  be  more  frequent  and  distinct  in  preaching  on  the  nature, 
and  pressing  the  necessity,  of  regeneration  by  the  Spirit  of  grace. 

'*  *o.  I  shall  endeavour  to  lieware  of  any  thing  in  my  sermons  or  convorsaticm  which 
may  tend  to  discourage  the  work  of  conviction  and  conversion  among  us.  I  shall  be 
eantious  and  watchful  in  this  respect ;  and,  in  public  and  private,  encourage  the  said 
food  work  of  God. 

"*4.  With  respect  to  the  grounds  of  fear  and  jealousy  concerning  me,  I  desire  to 
Judge  and  humble  myself  before  the  Lord,  and  would  with  condescension  and  meek- 
ness endeavour  the  minds  of  my  brethren  may  be  reconciled  and  healed,  and  A>r  the 
fhtare  would  walk  before  my  brethren  with  the  humility  required  in  the  Gospel,  and 
with  becoming  circumspection. 

"'Lastly.  I  resolve,  by  the  Divine  help,  to  comply  with  all  the  advice  above  men- 
tioned.' 

"  But  this  pros]>oct  of  harmony  was  soon  clouded.  The  church  voted  that  Ifr. 
Xather  had  not  satisfactorily  performed  his  engagement  to  comply  wllU  tVi^  «A.nv^  ^ 

•i£ur.  HiMt.  Coll.,  III.— Eobblas'  Hist,  of  the  Second  ohaniih,  ^oitoii. 
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the  ministera.  The  adjoarned  meeting  of  the  council  wm  held.  The  charch  weie 
■dTiaed  to  dismiss  Mr.  Mather,  and  to  continue  his  salary  for  one  year;  the  ministfCn 
▼ery  generously  offering  to  give  their  services  in  preaching  as  often  as  they  might  he 
requested  I  in  order  to  encourage  and  help  the  church  to  bear  this  pecuniary  burden. 
Mr.  Mather  being  dismissed,  thirty  men  and  sixty-three  women,  meAibors  of  the  chureb. 
who  were  his  A'iends.  withdrew  with  him ;  the  number  that  remained  with  Mr.  Gee  being 
eighty  men  and  one  hundred  and  eighty -three  women.  The  separated  party,  with  Mr. 
Mither,  afterwards  sent  a  letter  to  the  church,  offering  to  return ;  or,  if  not  allowed 
to  do  so,  expressing  their  conscientious  purpose  to  build  a  new  meeting  house.  The 
oiraroh  voted  that  their  return  and  the  resettlement  of  Mr.  Mather,  would  not  be  con- 
■iitent  with  the  peace  and  edification  of  the  chureb.  Whereupon  they  proceeded  im- 
mediately to  erect  a  church  in  Uanover  street,  in  the  comer  of  North  Bennet,  when 
the  Universalist  church  now  stands.  The  fact  that  so  many  persons  of  good  character 
mpported  Mr.  Mather,  and  undertook  the  arduous  and  expensive  work  of  building  a 
new  church  to  sustain  him,  would  seem  to  aflbrd  good  reason  to  doubt  whether  the 
charges  of  impropriety  were  well  founded.'' 

Mr.  Mather's  dismbaion  took  pUoe  on  the  2l8t  of  December,  174L 
During  the  rest  of  his  life,  he  continued  to  be  the  minister  of  %  separate 
oongr^ation,  though,  at  his  decease,  most  of  the  members  returned  to 
the  Second  church.  He  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from 
Harvard  College  in  1773.  He  died  on  the  27th  of  June,  1785,  at  Uie  age 
of  seventj*nine.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  his  will ;  and  tlie 
requests  contained  in  it  ara  understood  to  have  been  scrupulously  complied 
with: — 

"  When,  therefore,  ray  body  is  to  be  deposited  in  the  same  tomb  with  the  remains  of 
my  honoured  (kther,  and  grandfather,  and  of  many  other  esteemed  relatives,— besidct 
my  most  respectable  and  beloved  wife,— I  would  have  only  one  bell  tolled  iust  beft»i« 
•an-down.  and  that  but  for  five  minutes;  for  I  am  not  willing  that  sick  and  infirm  per- 
sons should  be  disturbed  with  a  lengthy  noise  at  the  carrying  of  the  body  of  my 
humiliation  to  the  silent  grave.  And  Just  after  the  ceasing  of  the  bell,  I  would  have 
my  body  in  the  coffin  to  be  carried  out  by  porters  of  the  same  clay  with  myself  to  the 
tomb  ready  for  it,  and  only  such  of  my  own  family  as  are  well,  to  follow  it, 
that  they  may  see  where  it  is  deposited,  and  before  night  have  it  properly  enclosed. 
And  I  should  be  glad  to  have  no  fVineral  encomiums." 

He  was  married,  about  the  year  1735,  to  Hannah,  daughter  of  Thomas 
and  Sarah  (Foster)  Hutchinson.  They  are  known  to  have  had  at  least  six 
children.  Samuel ,  the  eldest  son,  born  February  13,  1736-37,  was  a  loyal- 
ist, and  was  in  England  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death.  A  provision  in 
his  father's  will  seems  to  imply  that  he  was  of  a  literary  turn  ;  for,  after 
saying  that  his  valuable  library,  manuscripts,  &c.,  should  remain  as  they 
were,  until  one  of  his  descendants  should  be  a  settled  minister,  and  then  go 
*'  for  his  use  and  behoof,"  he  reserved  the  French  works  for  the  said  Samuel 
Thomas,  his  second  son,  born  August  13,  1738,  was  a  surgeon  in  the  Pro- 
vincial Regiment,  and  died  at  Nova  Scotia  in  1782.  Increase,  the  third 
son,  and  fourth  child,  bom  September  20, 1741,  was  lost  at  sea.  The  exact 
date  of  Mrs.  Mather's  death  is  not  known ;  though  it  was  before  the  date  of 
his  will,— May  24,  1786. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Mather's  publications  : — A  Sermon  on  the 
death  of  Cotton  Mather,  1728.  Life  of  Cotton  Mather,  1729.  An  Easay 
oonoeming  Gratitude,  1732.  Vita  A.  H.  Franckii,  cui  adjecta  est  narratio 
rerum  memorabilium  in  Eoolesiis  Evangelicis  per  Germaniam,  etc.,  173^ 
An  Apology  for  the  liberties  of  the  Churches  in  New  England  ;  with  a  Difl> 
course  concerning  Congregational  Churches,  1738.  A  Sermon  on  the  death 
of  Queen  Caroline,  1738.  Artillery  Election  Sermon,  1739.  ADisoourse 
on  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Thomas  Hutchinson,  1740.  A  Discourse  on  the 
death  of  the  Prinoe,  Frederick  Lewis,  1751.    A  Sermon  on  the  death  of 
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the  Rer.  William  Welsteed*  and  the  Rev.  Ellis  Gray,t  1753.  A  Disserta- 
tion concerning  the  most  venerable  name  of  Jehovah,  1760.  Convention 
Sermon,  1762.  The  Lord^s  prayer:  A  new  attempt  to  recover  the  right 
vernon  and  genuine  meaning  of  that  prayer,  1766.  A  modest  account  of 
the  salutations  in  ancient  times  (anonymous,)  1768.  The  sacred  minister  : 
a  new  Poem,  in  five  parts,  respecting  his  qualification  for  the  ministry  and  his 
life  and  death  in  it.  By  Aurelius  Prudentius  Americanus,  1773.  An  Attempt 
to  show  that  America  must  have  been  known  to  the  ancients,  1773.  All 
men  will  not  be  saved  forever :  or  an  attempt  to  prove  that  this  is  not  a 
soriptnral  doctrine,  and  to  give  a  sufficient  answer  to  a  pamphlet  entitled, 
"  Salvation  of  all  men,*'  1782.  Account  of  the  first  settlement  of  Boston, 
published  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Collections. 

FROM  THE  REV.  DANIEL  DANA,  D.  D. 

Newbubtpobt,  October  17,  1854, 

My  Dear  Sir :  You  doubtless  recollect  that  on  your  late  visit  at  my  house,  I 
stated  to  you  that  I  had  both  seen  and  heard  the  last  of  the  Mathers;  and  thit 
you.  expressed  a  wish  for  such  a  detail  on  the  subject  in  writing  as  my  memory 
might  furnish.  I  now  attempt  a  compliance  with  your  request,  only  regretting 
that  my  statement  must  of  necessity  be  so  meagre. 

The  event  occurred  in  May,  1776.  At  that  time,  my  father  took  his  family  to 
Boston  that,  with  himself,  they  might  receive  the  small  pox  by  inoculation.  The 
malady  was  favourable  with  us  all;  and,  as  our  lodgings  were  in  the  vicinity  of 
Dr.  ifather's  church,  I  went  on  a  certain  Sabbath  to  hear  him  preach.  Tliough 
I  was  less  than  five  years  old,  the  scene  appears  to  me  as  real  now  as  if  it  had 
oocurred  but  yesterday.  The  Doctor  appeared  to  me  very  old;  though,  if  his 
biographers  are  correct  in  stating  that  he  died  in  1785,  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine, 
he  was,  at  this  time,  no  more  than  seventy.  His  enunciation,  as  I  remember  it, 
was  extremely  ungraceful, — indeed  scarcely  intelligible.  And  the  fact  is  that  his 
people  having  generally  deserted  him,  he  preached  to  an  audience  of  not  more 
than  twenty  or  thirty. 

It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that,  though  the  Doctor's  last  publication  was  directed 
against  Univcrsalism,  his  church  was  sold,  soon  afler  his  death,  to  an  assemblage 
of  UniversalLsts,  who  placed  in  it  the  well  known  John  Murray,  the  apostle  of 
the  doctrine,  and  its  first  preacher  in  New  England. 

As  my  own  personal  knowledge  of  Dr.  Mather  is  so  very  limited,  I  beg  to  add 
the  following  brief  extract  from  a  small  work  entitled  "  The  Mather  family,"  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Enoch  Pond,  containing  the  estimate  he  formed  of  the  Doctor's  char- 

*  William  Welstbed,  the  son  of  a  magistrate  in  Boston,  was  bom  in  1695;  was  graduated 
at  Uanraid  College  in  1716 ;  was  a  Tutor  there  for  several  years  oommencing  with  1720 ;  received  a 
call  to  settle  at  Weston  in  August,  1722,  which  ho  declined;  was  ordained  as  successor  to  Mr. 
Waldron  in  the  New  Brick  church,  Boston,  March  27,  1728;  received  Mr.  Ellis  Gray  as  his  col- 
leagae  after  about  ton  years;  and  died  on  the  29th  of  September  1753.  aged  fifty-eight.  His 
death  was  in  consequence  of  a  fit  of  palsy  which  came  upon  him  in  church  just  after  the  oom- 
menoement  of  his  hrst  prayer  in  the  morning  service.  He  published  the  Election  Sermon, 
1751.  He  is  represented  as  having  been  '*  an  excellent  Christian,  an  accomplished  gentleman, 
aad  an  exemplary  minister.*' 

t  Ellis  Oray,  a  native  of  Boston,  was  the  son  of  Edward  Gray,  who  came  in  earl^  life 
from  England  to  this  country,  and  was  distin^ished  as  a  successful  merchant,  a  public -spirited 
citlien,  and  a  devout  Christian.  He  (the  son)  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1734;  wm§ 
oidaSned  pastor  of  the  New  Brick  church  in  Boston,  as  colleague  with  Mr.  Welsteed,  Sept.  27, 
1718;  and  died  suddenly  of  palsy  on  the  Lord's  day,  January  7,  1753,  in  the  thirty -seventh 
year  of  his  age.  He  published  a  Sermon  on  the  design  of  the  institution  of  the  Gospel  minis- 
tfT,  1741 ;  and  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Thaddeus  Maocarty  at  Kingston,  1742.  The  Rer. 
CMsdler  Bobbins  says  of  him, — *'  Mr.  Gray  is  described  as  a  man  of  candour,  prudence,  and 
liiiaerity;  of  solid  juc^^ent  and  warm  heart;  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  whole  of  his  sacred  oiSoe; 
of  d«ar  and  pathetio  elooution,  and  of  uncommon  command  of  devotional  sentiment  in  hit 
prftjen;  honeit  and  firm  in  his  principles;  kind  and  obliging  to  a\\;  and  nmvatvaW^  tw^m^mI 
Dj  the  fHendf  of  pietj  and  rirtae.  ** 
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•efeer>  as  the  remit  of  ell  the  tnlbniietkm  he  had  heen  able  to  gain  conoerning 
him: — 

*'  He  was  a  man  of  learning,  of  piety  and  sound  orthodoxy,  though  not  a 
powerfol,  captiTating  preacher.  His  disposition  was  amiable  and  his  habits 
retiring  and  unobtmsiTe.  *  *  *  He  was  disinclined  to  controyersy,  though 
oapabU  of  mulertaking  it,  whenerer  he  saw  the  interests  of  tmth  in  danger." 

Believe  me,  Dear  Sir,  as  ever, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

DANIEL  DANA. 

FROH  THE  HON.  JAMBS  SAVAGE,  LLD. 

Boston,  27  October,  18M. 

My  Dear  Sir:  You  will  find  in  my  young  friend  Robbins'  History  of  the 
Second  church  a  better  account  of  Dr.  Samuel  Mather  than  is  elsewhere  to  be 
seen.  It  happened  to  me  to  read,  near  thirty  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Bobbins  was 
a  little  boy,  the  slime  records  to  which  he  refers,  relative  to  the  difQculty  between 
Samuel  Mather  and  the  majority  of  his  flock;  and  the  impression  is  very  strong 
on  my  mind  that  an  unholy  earnestness  led  to  the  origin  and  offering  of  tiie 
charge  of  improper  conduct  against  the  pastor;  and  the  easy  vulgarity  of  one  or 
more  canting  black-guards  or  blaek-guardettef  was  adequate  to  diffuse  the  poison. 
You  know  he  married  a  sister  of  Governor  Hutchinson;  and  1  fear  that  not  a  few 
of  his  hearers  may  have  envied  such  exaltation,  many  years  before  any  actual 
renown  befd  the  brother-in-law,  but  for  which  the  high  rank  and  fortune  of  the 
fiither-itt-Jaw  ftimished  occasion. 

I  think  it  is  quite  evident  that  Mather  stood  well  (before,  during,  and  after, 
the  fiery  trial,)  with  the  religious  world,  outside  of  the  Second  church.  In  learn- 
ing he  was  perhaps  inferior  to  his  ikther,  yet  making  better  use  of  it.  Still, 
there  was  no  doubt  a  disadvantage  in  his  origin  and  connections,  that  derogated 
from  his  nseftilness.  A  grandson  of  Increase,  there  may  have  been  those  who 
would  visit  on  his  head  the  revenge  for  overbearing  or  slights  they  had  suffered 
from  the  imperious  grandsire;  whilst  the  extensive  prejudice  that  existed  against 
the  father  could  hardly  fail  to  shed  a  dismal  dew  on  the  son's  reputation. 

My  old  friend  Mrs.  Crocker,  dead  many  years  since,  was  daughter  of  Samuel 
Mather,  and  had  many  of  his  books,  of  which  not  a  few  derived  value  from  former 
possession  by  Cottony  and  even  Increase ;  and  through  her,  Isaiah  Thomas 
obtained  several  very  scarce  works  for  his  Antiquarian  Society  at  Worcester. 
The  kind  hearted  old  lady  aided  Dr.  Eliot  and  almost  every  body  else  with  recol* 
lections  of  the  days  of  old. 

I  remain,  Dear  Sir,  your  very  obedient, 

JAMES  SAVAGE. 
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NOAH  HOBART  * 

1733—1773. 

NoAU  HoBART  was  born  at  Hingham,  January  12, 1706.  He  was  a  son 
of  David  Hobart,  and  a  grandson  of  the  Kev.  Peter  Ilobart,  the  first  pastor  of 
the  church  in  that  town.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1724, 
and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  church,  in  Fairfield, 
Conn.,  February  7,  1733. 

Within  a  few  years:  after  his  settlement,  a  controversy  arose  in  Fairfield 
county  on  the  subject  of  Episcopacy,  in  consequence  of  what  the  Congre- 
gationalitfts  considered  the  extravagant  claims  of  some  of  the  Fipiscopal 
missionaries.  In  this  controversy  Mr.  Hobart  enlisted  with  great  vigour. 
At  the  close  of  the  year  1746,  he  preached  and  published  a  sermon  in  vin- 
dication of  the  validity  of  Presbyterian  ordination,  which  drew  from  Mr. 
Wetmore,  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  an  able  and  spirited  reply  in  vindication 
of  the  Church  of  England.  Subsequently  to  this,  ho  had  for  his  opponents 
not  only  Mr.  Wetmore,  but  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Beach,  and  Mr.  Canor, — all 
jusUy  reckoned  among  the  lights  of  that  day.  lie  contended  that  it  was  in 
no  wise  obligatory  upon  the  people  of  this  country  to  conform  to  the  ]i^stab- 
lishod  Church  of  Great  Britain ;  that  it  was  not  prudent  to  join  the  Epis^ 
eopal  communion ;  and  that  for  members  of  the  New  England  churches  to 
separate  from  those  churches,  was  schismatic  and  therefore  unlawful.  He 
ilso  animadverted  severely  on  the  conduct  of  the  l^ociety  for  propagating 
the  Gospel  in  foreign  parts,  and  what  ho  pronounced  to  be  the  misrepresen- 
tations of  its  missionaries.  The  pamphlets  which  he  published  in  connec- 
tion with  this  controversy  are  still  extant ;  and  they  display  a  degree  of 
■kill  and  acumen  that  mark  their  author  as  one  of  the  leading  spirits  of  his 
time. 

Mr.  Hobart  continued  in  the  able  and  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
his  office  forty  years.  The  Sabbath  immediately  preceding  his  death,  he 
preached  twice,  and  with  more  than  his  accustomed  animation.  He  contin- 
Bod  in  his  usual  health  until  the  evening  of  the  Tuesday  followin«r,  when 
he  was  attacked  with  a  disease  Avhich,  liefore  the  next  iSabbath,  cloned  his 
earthly  cxbtenee.  In  the  prospect  of  his  departure,  he  exhilntcd  the 
otmoHt  composure, — which  was  evidently  the  eifect  of  an  unwavering  con- 
fidence in  the  promises  of  the  Gospel.  He  converstMl  with  great  freedom, 
and  in  a  most  consoling  manner,  with  his  family  and  friends,  just  })eforc  he 
expired ;  and  when  one  who  stood  by  his  bedside,  remarked  to  him  that  he 
via  going  to  receive  his  reward, — "I  am  going,"  said  he,  **  I  trust  to 
reeeiTC  the  mercy  of  God  through  Christ.*'  Scarcely  had  these  words 
passed  from  hb  lips,  when  it  was  perceived  that  his  spirit  had  fled.  He  died 
December  6,  1773,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  His  funeral  sermon 
WIS  preached  by  the  Rev.  Noah  Welles  of  Stamford,  and  was  published. 

Mr.  Hobart  lived  to  bury  two  wives,  eight  children,  and  a  thou.sand  and 
ninety-three  parishioners.  His  first  wife,  whom  he  married  September  22, 
1785,  was  Ellen  Sloss.  His  widow  died  at  Plymouth,  July,  1708,  aged 
niiiety*two.     He  was  her  third  husband  and  she  his  third  wife.     One  8on> 
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John  Sloss,  BTurviYed  him  many  jeurs :  he  was  one  of  the  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  New  York ;  then  a  Senator  of  the  United  States ;  and 
afterwards  District  Judge  for  the  District  of  New  York, — a  highly  respect- 
able and  worthy  man. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Hobart*s  publications : — ^A  Sermon  ai  the 
ordination  of  Noah  Welles,  1747.  A  serious  Address  to  the  members  ci 
the  Episcopal  separation  in  New  England,  1748.  A  Sermon  at  the  Ckn- 
eral  Election,  1750.  A  second  Address  to  the  members  of  the  Episcopal 
separation  in  New  England,  1751.  Principles  of  the  Congregational 
Churches,  &c.,  1754.  A  Vindication  of  the  piece  entitled,  The  Principles 
of  Congregational  Churches,  &c.,  applied  to  the  case  of  the  late  ordination 
at  Wallingford,  occasioned  by  remarks  made  thereon  by  Mr.  Hart,  1761. 
A  Sermon  on  the  execution  of  Isaac  Frazier,  1768. 

Dr.  Dwight,  who,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  was  contemporary  with 
Mr.  Hobart,  has  left  the  following  testimony  concerning  him : — 

"He  possessed  high  intellectual  and  moral  distinction.  He  had  a  mind  of  great 
•euteness  and  discernment;  was  a  laborious  student;  was  extensively  learned, 
especially  in  History  and  Theology ;  adorned  the  doctrine  which  he  profinssd  by 
an  exemplary  lilb;  and  washoldenin  high  veneration  for  his  wisdom  and  virtne. 
Among  the  American  writers  .of  the  last  century,  not  one  has,  I  believe,  handled  the 
istfeot  of  Presbyterian  ordhiation  with  more  ability  or  success." 


-#♦■ 


MATHER  BYLES,  D.  D.* 

1733—1788. 

'  Mather  Btlbs  was  bom  in  Boston,  March  26, 1706.  He  was  descended 
in  both  lines  from  respectable  families.  His  father  emigrated  from  England 
to  this  country,  and  died  within  a  year  after  the  birth  of  his  son.  His 
mother  was  a  descendant  of  John  Cotton  and  Richard  Mather.  He  early 
gave  indications  of  a  taste  for  literature,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
OoUege  in  1725.  Having  devoted  considerable  time  to  his  studies  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  ministry,  he  commenced  preaching  ;  and  so  acceptable  were  his 
Ksrv ices  that  he  received  a  call  from  the  Hollis  Street  church,  Boston,  to  beeome 
its  first  pastor.  This  call  he  accepted,  and  his  ordination  took  place  Decem- 
ber 20,  1733.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him 
by  Aberdeen  College  in  1765. 

At  an  early  period  of  his  ministry,  he  became  extensively  known,  especi- 
ally for  his  literary  and  poetical  taste,  and  for  his  indoi^iitable  wit,  which 
forsook  him  not  even  upon  his  death  bed.  He  had  also  no  inconsiderable 
reputation  as  a  preacher,  and  the  few  sermons  of  his  that  remain  in 
ptrkit,  show  that  he  well  deserved  it.  Nothing  seems  to  have  occurred  to 
affect  unfavourably  his  relation  to  his  people,  until  about  the  time  of  the 
llevolutionary  war,  when  the  open  and  indiscriminate  avowal  of  his  tory 
principles,  brought  him  into  collision  with  a  large  portion,  not  only  of  his 
own  society,  but  of  the  community  at  large  in  which  he  resided.  Though 
he  never  introduced  his  political  opinions  in  the  pulpit,  he  was  entirely 
unreserved  in  the  expression  of  them  out  of  it :  in  the  censures  whieh  be 
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imli  oul  apon  the  rising  spirit  of  resistance,  he  spared  neither  friends  nor 
foes  ;  and  no  one  of  his  talents  was  brought  into  exercise  in  this  cause  more 
effeotivelj,  than  his  prodigious  power  of  sarcasm.  The  consequence  was 
tbftt,  in  1776,  his  connection  with  his  congregation  was  dissolved  ;  and,  in 
May,  1777,  he  was  denounced  in  town  meeting  as  an  enemy  to  his  country, 
and  afterwards  was  tried  before  a  special  court.  The  charges  preferred 
against  him  were,  (hat  he  prayed  for  the  King,  and  that  ho  remained  in 
tovn  during  the  seige,  and  received  the  visits  of  the  British  officers.  He 
was  sentenced  to  be  confined  with  his  family  on  board  a  guard  ship,  and  to 
be  sent  with  them  to  England ,  but,  when  the  matter  came  before  the  Board 
of  War,  he  was  treated  respectfully,  and  was  ordered  only  to  be  confined 
for  a  short  time  to  his  own  house.  During  the  time  that  this  latter  sentence 
took  effect,  he  had  a  sentinel  placed  over  him,  who  was  walking  constantly 
before  his  door  ;  and,  on  one  occasion,  the  Dr.  persuaded  the  sentinel  to  go 
on  an  errand  for  him,  promising  that  he  would  take  his  place.  Accordingly, 
he  shouldered  his  musket,  and  performed  the  sentinel's  service  during  his ' 
absence,  keeping  guard  over  himself,  to  the  great  amusement  of  all  the 
passers  by.  He  was  restored  to  his  liberty,  after  a  few  weeks,  by  the  remo- 
val of  the  guard ;  but  the  guard  was  afterwards  replaced,  and  soon  after 
again  dismissed.  In  reference  to  these  circumstances  he  remarked  that  he 
had  been  guarded,  re^ guarded  and  dis-regarded.  He  never  afterwards 
assumed  any  pastoral  charge,  but  spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  retire- 
ment, and  for  several  of  his  last  years  was  sinking  under  bodily  infirmity. 
He  was  seized  with  paralysis  in  1788 ;  and  died  July  5,  1788,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-two.  Just  before  he  expired,  his  intimate  friend,  Bishop  Parker, 
called  to  see  him  ;  and,  as  he  entered  the  room  and  approached  the  bed  side 
of  the  dying  man,  the  Dr.,  by  lifting  his  finger,  signified  that  he  wished  him 
to  bend  over  and  place  his  car  near  to  his  lips, — which  the  Bishop  accord* 
iogly  did.  With  the  ruling  passion  strong  in  death,  the  Dr.  said, — *'  I  have 
almost  got  to  that  world  where  there  are  no  bishops.*'  Said  the  Bishop  in 
reply,  ''  1  hoped,  Dr.,  that  you  were  going  to  the  Shepherd  and  Bishop 
of  souls." 

In  person.  Dr.  Byles  was  tall,  well  proportioned,  and  altogether  com- 
manding in  his  appearance.  Uis  voice  was  at  once  melodious  and  powerfol, 
and  his  manner  of  address,  both  in  public  and  in  private,  highly  popular. 
His  literary  merit  gave  him  considerable  distinction,  even  in  England  :  Pope, 
Lansdownc,  and  Watts,  were  among  his  correspondents.  Pope  sent  him  a 
splendid  quarto  copy  of  the  Odyssey  ;  and  Dr.  Watts  sent  him  his  works 
ns  they  were  Hucccssively  published.  These  memorials  are  still  preserved 
with  reverential  care  by  his  descendants. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  his  character  was  his  exuberant  and 
oxhaustless  wit.  This  was  often  exercised  without  much  discrimination'; 
and,  though  it  gained  him  many  a  laugh,  it  lost  him  many  a  friend.  The 
following  anecdotes,  most  of  them  contained  in  Tudor's  Life  of  Otis,  may 
serve  to  illustrate  this  striking  peculiarity. 

Directly  opposite  to  his  house,  at  the  angle  of  Nassau  street,  which  was 
formerly  without  pavement,  there  was  a  bad  slough  in  wet  weather.  It 
happened  one  day  that  two  of  the  select  men  who  had  the  care  of  the 
Btieets,  driving  in  a  chaise,  stuck  fast  in  this  hole,  and  were  obliged  to  get 
oal  in  the  mud  to  endeavour  to  extricate  their  vehicle.  Dr.  Byles  came  out^ 
aad  making  them  a  respeotfnl  bow,   said, — '^  Q^entlemeii^  1  Xivn^  ^j^'a.- 
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oomplftined  to  you  of  this  nuisance,  without  any  attention  being  paid  to  it, 
and  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  stirring  in  this  matter  now.^* 

In  the  year  1780,  a  most  extraordinary  obscurity  pervaded  the  atmosphere 
on  a  particular  day,  which  is  always  designated  as  **  the  dark  day.'*  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  cause  of  it,  it  excited  great  speculation,  and,  for  the 
time,  no  inconsiderable  alarm.  A  lady,  who  lived  in  the  same  neighbourhood 
with  the  Doctor,  sent  her  servant  to  inquire  of  him  how  the  remarkable  phe- 
nomenon was  to  be  accounted  for, — whether  he  really  believed  that  the  last 
day  had  come.  '*  Give  my  compliments  to  your  mistress,**  said  he,  ''and 
tell  her  that  I  am  ju.st  as  much  in  the  dark  as  she  is.'* 

A  ship  from  Loudon  brought  out  three  hundred  street  lamps  for  the  town 
of  Boston.  It  happened  that,  on  the  same  day,  a  female  neighbour,  who 
was  regarded  as  a  New-Light^  with  a  weak  mind  and  whining  manner,  called 
to  pay  her  respects  to  the  Doctor.  Not  being  particularly  desirous  to 
detain  his  visitor,  he  soon  asked  in  a  tone  fitted  to  awaken  curiosity, 
whether  she  had  heard  the  news.  **  No,  dear  Doctor,*'  said  she, — "  what 
news?  "  ''  Why  three  hundred  NeW'Lights  have  come  over  in  a  ship  that 
arrived  this  morning  from  London.*'  **  Bless  me,  I  had  not  heard  of  it." 
''  Yes,  and  the  selectmen  have  wisely  ordered  them  to  be  put  in  irons  imme- 
diately." He  accomplished  his  object ;  for  she  immediately  hurried  away 
to  make  further  inquiries. 

On  one  occasion  Mr.  Prince,  the  minister  of  the  Old  South  church,  had 
engaged,  as  Dr.  B.  supposed,  to  preach  for  him  Sabbath  afternoon  ;  and  the 
Dr.'s  understanding  of  the  case  was  that  they  were  to  meet  in  the  pulpit. 
Dr.  B.  accordingly  went  at  the  usual  hour  of  service,  but  Mr.  P.  had  not 
come.  With  the  confident  expectation  that  ho  would  be  there  in  a  few 
moments,  and  unwilling  that  the  commencement  of  the  service  should  be 
delayed,  he  began  it  himself;  and  had  actually  proceeded  as  far  as  the 
sermon,  when  Mr.  Prince  was  still  among  the  missing.  He  then  arose, 
opened  his  Bible,  and  told  his  congregation  how  he  had  been  disappointed 
in  respect  to  his  brother  Prince ;  and  as  he  had  no  sermon  with  him,  and 
was  unwilling  that  they  should  retire  without  at  least  a  word  of  exhortation, 
he  would  address  thcni  for  a  few  moments  on  an  appropriate  passage  which 
they  would  find  in  the  3d  verse  of  the  146th  Psalm, — "  Fut  7iot  your  trust 
in  Princes,** 

His  preaching  was  generally  solemn  and  impressive,  though  it  was  occa- 
sionally marred,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  anecdote  just  related,  by  some 
unseasonable  sallies  of  wit.  On  being  asked  why  he  did  not  preach  politics, 
he  replied,  **  I  have  thrown  up  four  breastworks,  behind  which  I  have 
entrenched  m3^sclf, — neither  of  which  can  be  forced.  In  the  first  place,  I 
do  not  understand  politics  ;  in  the  second  place  you  all  do, — every  man  and 
mother's  son  of  you  ;  In  the  third  place,  you  have  politics  all  the  week — 
pray  let  one  day  out  of  seven  be  devoted  to  religion  ;  and  in  the  fourth  place, 
I  am  engaged  in  a  work  of  infinitely  greater  importance.  Give  me  any 
subject  to  preach  upon  of  more  consequence  than  the  truths  I  bring  to  yon, 
and  I  will  preach  it  on  the  next  Sabbath." 

That  Dr.  Byles*  wit  did  not  prevent  him  from  being  sometimes  very 
serious,  is  evident  from  the  following  letter  which  he  addressed  to  his 
nephew,  Mr.  Jeremy  (afterwards  the  Rev.  Dr.)  Belknap,  who  had  asked  hb 
counsel,  in  a  state  of  deep  spiritual  depression.  The  letter,  written  m 
276df  i§  preaerved  in  the  Life  of  Dr.  Belknap,  by  his  graBddaught«r. 
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**  Ibr  I>Mtf  Child:  It  b  with  a  mixture  of  pleasnra  and  sorrow  that  I  read  your  let* 
ter.  I  am  pleased  to  see  your  great  care  not  to  enter  the  ministry  in  a  state  of  unre- 
newed nature ;  and  I  am  grieved  at  your  censure  upon  yourself.  It  is  impossible  for 
your  imele  to  write  particularly  to  so  general  a  state  of  the  case ;  but  I  wish  I  could 
have  a  personal  conference  with  you.  That  Divinity  is  undoubtedly  true  which  Dr. 
Sewall  gave  you. — *  He  that  consents  to  be  saved  by  Christ  in  his  own  way,  has  saving 
ikith.'  'He  who  hungers  and  thirsts  after  righteousness,  has  a  right  to  the  Lord's 
talrfe.'  Nor  have  you  informed  me  how  you  are  certain  this  was  not  your  case.  Per- 
haoeyou  are  conscious  to  the  prevailing  power  of  some  temptation,  which  yet  you 
abbori  and  pray  and  watch  against.  But  while  your  sin  really  is  your  burthen,  the 
way  to  obtam  strength  under  it  certainly  is  not  to  turn  your  back  upon  the  Lord's 
taUe.  God,  who  sees  your  infirmities,  sees  also  your  resistance,  your  agonies,  your 
repentances.  But  I  talk  at  random.  Could  I  see  you,  I  might  perhaps  speak  more 
to  the  purpose. 

''I  am  pleased  to  see  your  regards  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  Tis  what  you 
ehooae.  And  why  do  you  choose  it?  Perhaps  answering  this  very  question  to  your- 
self may  relieve  your  anxious  heart. 

**  May  €rod  bless  you,  my  son,  and  sanctity  and  comfort  you;  and  introduce  you 
with  the  noblest  preparation  into  the  ministry. 

'*  So  prays  your  affectionate 

'•  M.  BYLES." 

Dr.  Bjles  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  the  Diece  of  Governor 
Beloher,  and  his  second  the  daughter  of  Lieutenant  Governor  Tailor.  His 
son,  Mather^  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1751,  and  was  settled  as 
pMtor  of  the  Congregational  church  in  New  London,  Conn.,  Nov.  18,  1757. 
He  was  dismissed  in  1768,  having  become  an  Episcopalian  ;  and  in  the  same 
jMT  was  inducted  into  office,  as  the  Rector  of  Christ  Church,  Boston. 
Here  he  continued  to  discharge  bis  ministerial  duties  till  April,  1775,  when 
he  aecepted  an  invitation  to  the  church  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  He  was 
there,  however,  but  a  short  time ;  for  in  1776,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  his 
strong  loyal  sentiments,  he  left  the  country,  and  took  up  his  residence  for  a 
time  in  Halifax.  In  1778  he  was  proscribed  and  banished.  After  the  war, 
ho  was  settled  as  both  Rector  and  Chaplain  at  St.  Johns,  New  Brunswick, 
where  he  died  March  12,  1814.  He  published  a  Thanksgiving  Sermon  at 
New  London,  1760.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  University  of  Oxford  in  1770.  Dr.  Byles'  two  daughters  lived 
snd  died  in  the  old  family  mansion  at  Boston  :  the  one  deceased  in  1835 ; 
the  other  in  1837.  They  remained  true  to  their  loyal  principles  till  the 
close  of  life, — acknowledging  no  allegiance  except  to  the  British  Sovereign. 
Their  house  was  full  of  antique  curiosities  and  memorials  of  their  loyalty. 
Thej  seemed  to  live  chiefly  amidst  recollections  of  the  palmy  days  of  their 
aoqnsintance  with  General  Howe,  Lord  Percy,  and  other  British  officers, 
and  talked  with  huge  self-complacency  of  their  having  walked  arm  in  arm 
with  some  of  these  distinguished  men,  on  Boston  Common.  They  would 
never  consent  either  to  sell  their  house  or  have  it  altered;  and  when  it 
became  necessary,  in  the  progress  of  public  improvements,  that  part  of  it 
should  be  removed,  they  regarded  it  as  nothing  less  than  sacrilege,  which 
thej  coidd  oppose  only  with  unavailing  remonstrances.  The  elder  sister 
felt  the  shock  so  deeply,  that  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  it  hasten- 
ed her  departure  from  the  world.  *'  That,"  said  the  survivor, — **that  is  one 
of  the  consequences  of  living  in  a  Republic.  Hud  we  been  living  under  a 
King*  he  would  have  cared  nothing  about  our  little  property,  and  we  could 
have  enjoyed  it  in  our  own  way  as  long  as  we  lived.  But,"  continued  she, 
**  there  is  one  comfort, — that  there  is  not  a  creature  in  the  States  that  will 
be  any  better  for  what  we  shall  leave  behind  us."  And  she  was  true  to  bfit 
;  for  ike  eetete  all  puaed  into  the  possession  of  re\aX\\^  m  >Xi^^tfy^* 
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inoes.  On  the  aoeaflnon  of  WilUun  lY.  to  the  throne,  one  of  the  sistdn, 
who  had  known  the  sailor  King  during  the  Revolution,  addressed  to  him  a 
oongratulatory  epbtle,  assuring  him  that  the  family  of  Dr.  Byles  never  had 
renounoed,  and  never  would  renounce,  their  all^iance  to  the  British  Crown. 
Dr.  Byles  pubUshed  a  number  of  popular  Essays  in  the  New  England 
Weekly  Journal,  which  are  marked  by  one  of  the  letters  composing  the 
word  Celoiza;  a  Poem  on  the  death  of  (}eorgc  I.  and  the  accession  of 
C(eoige  n.,  1727 ;  an  Elegy  addressed  to  Governor  Belcher  on  the  death  of 
tlM  Hon.  Daniel  Oliver,  1732  ;  a  Poetical  Epistle  to  Governor  Belcher  on 
the  death  of  his  lady,  1736 ;  a  Poem  on  the  death  of  the  Queen,  1738 ; 
Poems:  The  Conflagration;  The  God  of  Tempest  and  Earthquake,  1744. 
He  published  also  a  Sermon  on  the  character  of  the  perfect  and  upright 
man,  1729;  a  Sermon  on  the  nature  and  necessity  of  Conversion,  1782; 
a  Sermon  entitled  ''The  flourish  of  the  annual  Spring,"  1739;  Artilleiy 
Election  Sermon,  1740 ;  a  Sermon  on  setting  our  affections  on  things  above, 
1740;  a  Sermon  on  the  glorious  rest  of  Heaven,  1745;  a  Sermon  before  an 
eieeution,  1751 ;  a  Sermon  at  the  Thursday  Lecture,  1751 ;  a  Sermon  on 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Catharine  Dummer,  1752 ;  a  Sermon  on  the  Earthquake, 
1765;  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  his  son  at  New  London,  1757 ;  a  Ser- 
mon at  the  Thanksgiving  for  the  success  of  the  British  arms,  1760 ;  a  Ser- 
mon on  the  death  of  the  Hon.  William  Dummer,  1761 ;  a  Sermon  on  the 
ptesent  vileness  of  the  body,  and  its  future  glorious  change,  (second  edition,) 
1771. 

FROM  THE  BEY.  SAMUEL  J.  MAY. 

Stuacusb,  April  12,  1848. 

Dear  Sir :  The  parents  of  my  father,  the  late  Joseph  May,  Esq.  of  Boston, 
lived  at  the  South  end  of  the  city,  not  far  from  Dr.  Byles'  residence.  They  were 
not  members  of  the  church  to  which  he  ministered,  but  always  treated  him,  and 
instructed  their  children  to  treat  him,  respectfully,  because  he  was  a  neighbour 
and  a  minister.  My  father  went  to  his  house  frequently,  and  took  pleasure  in 
paying  him  such  attentions  as  a  lad  could  render.  He  treasured  up  many  of  his 
witticisms,  and  occasionally  repeated  them.  But  I  find  that  most  of  them  have 
escaped  my  memory,  excepting  those  which  Mr.  Tudor  has  preserved  in  his  Life 
of  Otis. 

Mr.  Tudor  states  that  '*  in  1776  his  connection  with  his  congregation  was  disK 
solved."  My  father, — then  sixteen  years  of  age,  was  the  only  witness  of  the 
last  interview  which  the  Doctor  had  with  his  church.  I  have  so  often  listened 
to  the  account  of  what  he  then  saw  and  heard,  that  I  have  a  very  vivid  percep- 
tion of  the  scene.  It  took  place  in  the  first  tneeting  house  that  was  built  upon 
the  spot  where  the  HoUis  street  church  now  stands.  During  the  occupancy  of 
Boston  by  the  British  troops,  this  church  had  been  used  as  a  barrack.  The  pews 
had  been  torn  up  and  piled  away  in  one  of  the  galleries,  to  be  used  for  fuel  as 
occasion  might  require.  A  box  stove  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  floor,  the  pipe  of 
which  went  up  perpendicularly  through  the  roof.  The  floor  had  been  littered 
.  all  over  with  straw,  some  of  which  remained  scattered  about;  although  the 
house  had  been  put  in  some  order  for  the  important  occasion  to  which  my  narra- 
tive refers. 

Dr.  Byles,  as  Mr.  Tudor  states,  had  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  the  Revo- 
lutionists by  his  obvious  inclination  to  the  side  of  the  King  of  England.  His 
unpopularity  on  this  account  quickened  the  perceptions  of  the  people,  so  that 
they  diBcemed  in  his  life  and  conversation  much  that  was  unbecoming  in  a  minis- 
IM*  of  the  GospeL  It  was  therefore  determined  by  his  parishioners  that»  as  soom. 
Mg'pnelkMbk,  mmmum  ahonld  be  takfti  to  aMPiniiaYaBi.    Kaonci^Sffii^S^i^iAiiKtlM 
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6lty  hid  been  evacuated  by  the  British,  and  the  people  had  returned  from  the 
eoimtry  towns  to  which  they  had  fled,  and  begun  to  "  put  things  to  rights,"  the 
members  of  the  church  in  Hoilis  street  mustered  themselves,  and  prepared  to 
•deal  with  their  minister,  as  they  were  in  duty  bound.  Notice  was  given  that,  on 
a  certain  day,  the  church  would  meet  their  pastor,  and  show  cause  why  a  mutual 
council  should  be  called  to  dissolve  the  relation  of  the  parties. 

My  father  went  to  the  meeting  house  at  the  time  appointed,  to  see  and  hear  all 
that  should  transpire.  The  scene  was  a  desolate  one.  Nothing  was  standing  on 
the  floor  of  the  house  but  the  pulpit  and  the  stove.  The  male  members  of  the 
church  were  already  assembled,  and  seated  in  one  of  the  galleries,  awaiting  in 
silence,  and  some  evident  trepidation,  the  approach  of  the  great  man  against 
whom  they  were  to  *'  prefer  charges."  In  due  time,  the  door  opened  slowly, 
and  Dr.  Byles  entered  the  house  with  an  imposing  solemnity  of  manner.  He 
was  dressed  in  his  ample  flowing  robes  and  bands,  under  a  Aill  bush  wig  that 
had  been  recently  powdered,  surmounted  by  a  large  three-cornered  hat.  He 
walked  from  the  door  to  the  pulpit  with  a  long  and  measured  tread,  ascended 
the  stairs,  hung  his  hat  upon  the  peg,  and  seated  himself.  After  a  few  moments, 
he  turned  with  a  portentous  air  towards  the  gallery  where  his  accusers  sat,  and 
said, — *'  If  ye  have  aught  to  communicate,  say  on." 

Then  arose  one  of  the  deacons  of  the  church,  a  man  of  diminutive  stature  and 
feeble  voice;  and,  having  unfolded  a  manuscript,  commenced  reading — '*  The 
church  of  Christ  in  Hoilis  street" — '*  Louder,"  said  the  Dr.  in  his  deep  toned, 
sonorous  voice.  The  deacon  raised  his  voice  and  began  again — **  The  church  of 
Ohrist  in  Hoilis  street" — **  Louder,"  said  the  Dr.,  in  a  higher  key.  The  little 
man  in  the  gallery  exerted  himself  to  throw  out  his  voice  with  more  force,  and 
read  the  third  time  the  same  words.  *'  Louder,"  shouted  the  Dr.,  **  Louder,  1 
say."  At  this  the  deacon  strained  himself  to  the  utmost;  and  trembling  with 
the  effort  and  with  dread  of  the  angry  man  who  sat  before  him,  proceeded  to 
reftd  specifications  of  unministerial  and  otherwise  improper  conduct  alleged  by 
the  church  against  their  pastor.  When  the  third  or  fourth  had  been  read.  Dr. 
Byles  rose  and  shouted  out  upon  the  top  of  his  stentorian  voice, — *'  'Tis  false; 
'tis  false;  'tis  false;  and  the  church  of  Christ  in  Hoilis  street  knows  that  'tis 
fidse."  At  the  same  moment,  seizing  his  hat,  he  planted  it  upon  his  head, 
descended  hastily  from  the  pulpit,  and  walked  out  of  the  church  never  to  enter 
it  again;  leaving  the  deacon  and  the  members  to  manage  the  matter  in  their  own 
way  and  their  own  time. 

I  will  add  two  or  three  other  anecdotes  concerning  Dr.  Byles,  which  I  remem- 
ber to  have  heard  from  my  father,  of  which  Mr.  Tudor  has  made  no  record. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  British  troops  that  first  came  to  Boston,  Dr. 
Byles  was  riding  by  the  common  on  which  they  were  encamped.  **  So,  so," 
said  he  to  the  gentleman  who  accompanied  him,  ^'  I  perceive  the  American  griev- 
ances are  re-ddressed."  **  Ah,"  replied  his  companion,  **  that  won't  do.  Dr., 
you  have  a  double  d  there."  "  Well,"  cried  the  Dr.,  **  I  have  a  right  to  the 
double  2),  and  have  had  this  ten  years." 

You  may  remember  the  lower  tier  of  the  windows  of  King's  Chapel  in  Boston 
are  bul  half  the  size  of  those  of  the  upper  tier.  The  church  was  erected  at  a 
time  when  the  prejudices  against  Episcopalians  were  very  bitter,  and  the  style 
of  the  building  was  not  a  little  ridiculed.  Dr.  Byles  was  passing  by  one  day 
with  a  friend — "  Ho,"  cried  the  Dr.,  pointing  to  the  low  windows,  "  I  had 
heard  that  the  English  Church  was  furnished  with  canons;  but  I  did  not  know 
before  that  it  also  had  port  holes." 

Joseph  Green,  Esq.  was  a  contemporary  of   Dr.  Byles,  and  a  rival  both  in  wit 
and  poetry.    I  have,  in  a  manuscript  volume  written  by  my  father,  several  of  Mr. 
Green's  effusions,  some  of  which  are  pretty  good.    It  used  to  be  said  of  Ih. 
Byles  that,  if  he  dared  to  cross  the  ocean,  he  would  become  a.ii'fik^^^cx^'^niSaaA. 
Uaat  Qnen  sometimee  would  throw  at  him.    On  one  occiAvyU)  T>t«'^'S\m^ 
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THitimd  to  go  by  packet  fhnn  Boston  to  Not*  Sootift.  Ha  retomod 
ifllighted  with  bis  sdYontiire,  and  poured  oat  bis  emotioiis  in  a  "  Hymn  to  be 
fUg  at  sea."  It  was  by  no  means  witbout  poetic  and  derotional  merit.  But 
Joaepb  Green  seised  upon  it  as  a  subject  for  satire,  and  wrote  a  parody,  excel- 
lent of  its  kindy  wbicb  greatly  proToked  Dr.  Byles,  and  called  out  a  parody  of 
the  parody.  My  fatber  used  to  repeat  all  three  of  these  poetic  effusions;  Imt  I 
ftar  they  are  now  lost. 

Yery  truly  yours, 

SAMUEL  J.  MAY. 

FROM  THE  BEY.  JOHN  PIERPONT. 

Tbot,  March  14,  1848. 

My  Dear  Sir:  Since  I  reoeiyed  your  letter,  asking  for  something  by  which  to 
.fllnstrate  the  character  of  my  witty  predecessor,  Dr.  Byles,  I  have  fidlen,  in  my 
newspaper  reading,  upon  the  enclosed  anecdotes,*  which,  supposing  that  th^ 
would  be  quite  in  your  line,  I  cut  out  and  herewith  enclose  to  you. 

One  of  the  witticisms  which  has  come  down  to  this  generation  fh>m  the  Dr., 
was  connected  with  the  very  '*  guard "  of  which  the  accompanying  scn^i 
speaks.  While  that  guard  was  standing  in  front  of  the  Dr.'s  house,  some  Tisitor 
asked  bun  what  that  was  standing  out  there  so  patiently, — **  0,"  said  the  old 
gentleman,  "  thai^t  en  obaerve-ortory,** 

During  the  trial  to  which  the  enclosed  refers,  one  of  his  parishioners  whose 
Christian  name  was  Eben,  but  who  was  familiarly  called  Ebiy,  and  who  withal 
was  not  remarkable  fbr  the  brilliancy  of  his  intellect,  was  giving  in  his  testi- 
■wny;  and,  not  speaking  yery  audibly,  the  party  on  trial,  putting  up  his  hand 
back  of  his  ear,  and  leaning  forward  as  if  a  little  deaf,  asked  with  great  grayity, 
"  What  does  that  Ehby^anee  (evidence)  say  ?*' 

The  first  President  Adams  gave  me,  one  day  that  I  was  dining  with  him,  one 
of  the  old  Dr.'s  pastoral  salutations,  which  I  will  give  you  and  close.  Gallhig 
upon  one  of  his  parish,  who  was  suffering  from  small  pox,  but  able  to  sit  up  in 
his  bed,  the  good  Dr.,  as  he  entered  the  chamber,  gave  him,  in  Latin,  the 
salutation,  "Peace  be  with  you;"  but  giving  the  first  vowel  the  sound  of 
the  broad  English  a  as  in  hall,  and  the  second  vowel  the  continental  sound,  to 
the  great  comfort  of  the  patient,  made  it,  "  pox  take  'cm," — (pax  tc  cum.) 

Well,  my  dear  Sir,  I  think  that  will  do.     Peace  be  with  you,  and  believe  me. 

Your  friend  and  follow  servant, 

JOHN  PIERPONT. 

*  The  mne  given  by  Todor. 
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JONATHAN  TODD  * 

1733—1791. 

Jonathan  Todd  was  a  son  of  Jonathan  and  Sarah  (Morrison)  Todd, 
ftnd  was  bom  in  New  Haven,  March  20,  1713.  He  was  graduated  at  Tale 
College  in  1732.  He  commenced  preaching  after  studying  Theology  a  few 
nionthB,  and  in  May,  1733,  was  invited  to  preach  with  reference  to  a  settle- 
ment, at  East  GuiUford,  Conn.  On  the  27th  of  August,  he  received  a  call  to 
settle  there ;  and,  on  the  17th  of  September,  gave  an  affirmative  answer.  He 
was  ordained  on  the  24th  of  October  following, — the  ordination  sermon 
being  preached  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Noyes  of  New  Haven.  The  church  and 
■ooiety  of  which  ho  took  charge,  had  then  been  vacant  about  two  years  and  a 
half,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  Rev.  John  Hart. 

The  years  1750  and  1751  formed  a  melancholy  period  in  Mr.  Todd's  min- 
istrj,  on  account  of  a  distressing  pestilence  that  prevailed  among  his  people, 
and  swept  away  a  large  number  of  his  most  substantial  friends  and  support- 
ers. The  burden  of  labour  and  affliction  that  rested  upon  him  during  this 
period,  he  endured  with  exemplary  patience  and  fidelity. 

Mr.  Todd  had  an  important  part  in  the  famous  controversy  that  took 
place  in  1758,  relative  to  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  James  Dana  at  Wal- 
lingford.  Not  only  was  he  a  member  of  the  council  that  ordained  him,  bat 
he  subsequently  published,  in  a  large  pamphlet,  a  *^  Narrative  of  the  pro- 
eeedings  "  in  reference  to  it ;  and  afterwards,  a  **  Defence''  of  his  **  Narrative" 
in  reply  to  **  Serious  Remarks  "  which  had  been  made  upon  it  by  the  Rev. 
Edward  Eells.t  These  pamphlets  are  able,  and  spirited,  and  exhibit  great 
seal  for  the  perfect  independence  of  the  churches. 

Mr.  Todd  continued  his  labours,  with  little  interruption,  till  the  last  year 
of  his  life.  He  outlived  all  in  his  parish  who  were  heads  of  families  when 
he  was  ordained ;  and,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  had  held  the  sacred  office 
longer  than  any  other  person,  then  living  in  the  State.  He  exhibited  great 
trmnquillity  during  his  decline,  and  was  found  waiting  in  joyful  hope  for  the 
hour  of  his  departure.  He  died  at  East  Guilford,  February  24,  1791,  in 
the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  fifty-eighth  of  his  ministry. 
His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Amos  Fowler  t  of  Guilford  ; 
and,  on  the  two  succeeding  Sabbaths,  sermons  having  reference  to  his  death, 
were  preached  by  the  Rev.  John  Devotion  of  Saybrook,  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Dana  of  New  Haven. 

Mr.  Todd  was  married  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Samuel  Couch  of  Fair- 
field, Conn.  She  died  on  the  14th  of  December,  1783,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
five.     They  had  no  children. 

Mr.  Todd  published  a  Sermon  entitled  "Young  people  warned,"  1740; 
Connecticut  Election  Sermon,  1749  ;  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Rev. 

•  Fowler's  Fun.  Serm. — Elliott's  Now  Year's  Serm. — MSS.  firom  oollateral  relatives. 

t  Edward  £ells  was  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Eells  of  Scitnate,  Mass. ;  was  floated 
at  Hairard  College  in  1733;  was  ordained  pastor  of  a  ohureh  in  Middletown,  Conn.,  Sept.  6, 
1738;  and  died  Oct.  12,  177ft,  aged  sixty -four.  He  puhlished  the  Connecticut  Election  Ser- 
Bon,  1707,  and  a  pamphlet  or  two  in  connection  with  the  famous  Wallingford  oontroversv. 

t  Amos  Fowler  was  a  native  of  Guilford;  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1753;  was 
ordained  colleague  pastor  with  the  Rev.  Thomas  Rugelos  of  the  First  church  in  Guilford,  JuM 
3,  1768;  and  died  Feb.  10, 1800,  aged  seventy-two.  Besides  the  Sermon  at  Mi.  Todd'ttvBA- 
ral,  he  published  one  at  the  ordination  of  Timothy  Stone,  17(7. 
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Nathaniel  Chauncy,  1756 ;  Narrative  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  church  in 
Wallingford,  1759 ;  Reply  to  Eells'  Remarks  on  the  above,  1760 ;  a  Ser- 
mon on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Ruggles,  1770 ;  a  Sermon  on  the 
death  of  Timothy  Hill,  1781 ;  a  Sermon  at  the  funeral  of  Amanda  Red- 
field,  1783. 

FROM  THE  REV.  DAVID  D.  FIELD,  D.  D. 

Stockdridge,  October  3, 1861. 

Dear  Sir:  The  Rev.  Mr.  Todd,  concerning  whom  you  ask  for  my  reminiscences, 
was  the  minister  of  my  native  parish  at  the  time  of  my  birth.  He  baptized  me 
in  infancy,  and  catechised  me  in  childhood;  and  though  he  died  before  I  reached 
mature  years,  I  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  his  appearance,  and  I  believe  a  tol- 
erably correct  impression  of  his  character.  I  may  add,  that  there  was  a  more 
than  common  intimacy  between  him  and  my  father's  family,  in  consequence  of 
his  being  related  to  my  mother. 

I  remember  him  only  as  an  old  man ;  but  ho  retained  his  faculties  to  an  uncom- 
mon degree,  and  his  frame  was  very  little  bowed  by  age.  He  was  of  a  more 
than  commonly  spare  habit,  had  a  dark  hazel,  but  bright,  eye,  and  a  countenance 
by  no  means  wanting  in  intelligence,  but  yet  specially  marked  by  benignant  and 
generous  feeling.  He  had  a  great  reputation  as  a  scholar,  and  was  pronounced 
by  President  Stiles,  than  whom  a  more  competent  judge  could  hardly  be  found, 
to  be  one  of  the  most  accomplished  linguists  of  his  day.  Nor  were  his  literary 
acquisitions  confined  to  the  languages  merely — in  history  and  other  kindred 
branches,  few  clergymen  of  Connecticut  probably  could  compare  with  liim.  As 
a  preacher,  he  held  a  highly  respectable  standing  among  his  brethren;  though  I 
think,  if  there  was  any  prominent  fault  in  his  sermons,  it  was  a  lack  of  direct- 
ness. This  remark,  if  I  mistake  not,  will  be  sustained  by  an  examination  of  his 
printed  discourses,  of  which  there  are  a  considerable  number  still  extant;  and 
yet  these  discourses  cannot  be  read  by  pious  and  earnest  persons,  without  profit. 
He  did  not  belong  to  the  stricter  school  of  Calvinists,  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether,  properly  speaking,  he  was  a  Calvinist.  He  was  involved  in  the  famous 
Wallingford  controversy  respecting  the  settlement  of  Dr.  Dana,  and  by  the  part 
Srhich  he  took  in  it,  rendered  himself  somewhat  obnoxious  to  some  of  his  Calvin- 
istic  brethren;  and  he  is  said  to  have  had  some  misgivings,  in  the  review,  as  to 
the  expediency  of  the  course  which  he  adopted.  He  evidently  felt  a  deep  inter- 
est in  the  progress  of  religion,  and  I  remember  to  have  heard  one  of  the  deacons 
of  the  church, — a  correct  and  godly  man,  speak  of  the  great  joy  which  Mr. 
Todd  manifested,  when  he  was  made  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  he  and  some 
others  were  the  subjects  of  serious  impressions.  He  exhibited  great  loveliness  in 
his  private  intercourse,  and  was,  I  believe,  very  exemplary  in  the  discharge  of 
his  pastoral  duties.  He  was  a  man  of  more  than  common  sagacity.  He  was 
extensively  known,  and  highly  respected,  as  one  of  the  leading  clergymen  in  the 
«tate. 

Very  truly  yours, 

DAVID  D.  FIELD. 
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ROBERT  BRECK,  2d.* 

1733—1784. 

Robert  Breck  was  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Breck  of  Marlborough, 
Mass.,  and  was  born  July  25,  1713.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege in  1730,  at  the  early  age  of  seventeen.  He  is  supposed  to  have  stud- 
ied Theology  under  the  direction  of  his  father.  We  hear  of  him  as  a  preach- 
er, first,  about  the  close  of  1733  or  the  beginning  of  1734,  at  Scotland,  a 
parish  of  Windham,  Conn.,  where  he  seems  to  have  supplied  the  pulpit  a 
considerable  time.  In  May,  1734,  about  six  months  after  the  death  of  their 
former  pastor, — the  Rev.  Daniel  Brewer, t —  the  first  parish  in  Springfield 
applied  to  Mr.  Breck  to  preach  with  reference  to  settlement.  Shortly  after 
he  commenced  his  labours  among  them,  reports  unfavourable  to  his  character, 
particularly  his  orthodoxy,  reached  some  of  the  neighbouring  ministers ; 
and,  upon  making  inquiry  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  (afterwards  President)  Clap, 
then  of  Windham, — who  was  referred  to  as  authority  in  the  case,  they 
reeeived  such  confirmation  of  the  reports  as  led  them  to  believe  that  they 
could  not  conscientiously  advise  the  people  of  Springfield  to  choose  him  for 
their  pastor;  and,  if  they  should,  that  they  could  not  assist  in  ordaining 
him.  Their  scruples  were  communicated  to  Mr.  Breck  by  one  or  more  of 
their  number ;  and  they  were  not  unknown  to  at  least  a  portion  of  the  parish ; 
nevertheless,  on  the  15th  of  August  following,  the  parish  proceeded  to  give 
him  a  call.  He  wa^  not,  however,  satisfied  with  their  proposals  ;  and,  as 
they  were  not  disposed  to  amend  them  in  accommodation  to  his  wishes,  the 
treaty,  for  that  time,  was  closed,  and  Mr.  Breck  left  them.  Some  individ- 
uals in  the  parish,  apprehending  that  an  undue  infiucnce  adverse  to  Mr. 
Breck,  had  been  exerted  by  the  neighbouring  ministers,  moved  in  favour  of 
repeating  the  call  to  him  ;  and,  acc(»rdingly,  on  the  24th  of  April,  1735,  the 
call  was  actually  renewed,  though  the  terms  of  it  seem  to  have  remained  the 
same.  He  then  gave  an  affirmative  answer,  and  was  ordained  July  26, 
1786,  being  in  the  twenty- third  year  of  his  age.  The  greater  part  of  the 
Hampshire  Association  earnestly  opposed  the  ordination,  on  the  ground  not 
only  of  laxness  in  religious  doctrine,  but  of  alleged  improprieties  of  con- 
duct ;  while  a  portion  of  the  church  and  society  remonstrated  against  it  as 
an  irregular  and  unchristian  j  rocedurc.  So  great  was  the  opposition 
among  both  the  ministers  and  the  people,  that  the  council,  when  they  first 
convened  for  the  purpose  of  ordaining  him,  did  not  think  proper  to  proceed; 
and  the  ordination  was  actually  put  ofi" ;  and,  even  during  the  time  of  their 
first  session,  he  was  arrested  by  a  civil  officer,  and  carried  to  Connecticut 
**to  answer  to  such  things  as  should  be  objected  to  him.^'  The  clergymen 
who  composed  the  council  that  finally  ordained  him,  were  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
William  Cooper,   William  Welsteed,  and  Samuel  Mather,  of  Boston ^  the 

*  Lathrop'B  Fun.  Sorm. — Osgood's  Hist.  Disc. — Verbal  oommunioation  from  Dr.  Lathrop. 

t  Dakibl  Brewer  was  a  native  of  Roxbury,  and  was  the  son  of  Daniel  Brewer^  who  is  said 
to  bftT*  been  bom  in  Encland.    He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1687 ;  was  ordained 
of  the  ehureh  in  Springfield,  May  16,  1694;  and  died  Nov.  5,  1733,  in  the  sixty-sizlfei 


joar  of  his  age.    Ho  punlished  a  Sermon  entitled  '*  God's  help  to  be  sought  in  time  of 
with  »  due  sense  of  the  vanity  of  what  help  man  ean  afford,"  1724. 
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&BV.  William  Cooke  of  Sudbarj/  the  Rev.  William  Williamat  of  Ha^eld, 
the  Rev.  Isaac  Chauncy  of  Hadlej,  the  Rev.  £l>enezer  Devotion  of  Suffield, 
and  the  Rev.  William  Randt  of  Sunderland.  The  sermon  was  preached  bj 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Cooper,  and  was  publbhed. 

It  seems  difficult  to  reconcile  the  charges  of  heterodoxy  that  were  made 
against  Mr.  Brock, — such  as  a  denial  of  the  doctrine  of  predestination^  of 
the  necessity  of  Christ's  vicarious  sacrifice,  or  of  faith  in  Christ  in  order  to 
salvation,  with  the  creed  which  he  presented  to  the  ordaining  council ;  and 
perhaps  it  should  be  added  that  it  is  equally  difficult  to  reconcile  with  his 
creed  hLs  own  previous  admissions,  or  his  subsequent  acknowledged  views. 

The  controversy  above  referred  to  was  the  occasion  of  three  very  spirited 
pamphlets ;  two  by  the  Association  of  the  county,  and  one  by  the  ordaining 
council;  and  those  pamphlets  contain  nearly  every  thing  that  is  now  known 
upon  the  subject.  That  Mr.  Brock,  previous  to  his  ordination,  acted  with 
great  indiscretion,  and  was  chargeable  with  something  that  had  at  least  the 
appearance  of  unworthy  tergiversation,  may  be  fairly  inferred  from  his  own 
statements  ;  but,  from  the  time  of  his  settlement,  he  evinced  the  most  pni> 
dent  and  conciliatory  spirit,  taking  care  to  show  special  kindness  to  those 
who,  he  knew,  were  most  opposed  to  him ;  and,  by  this  means,  he  succeed- 
ed not  only  in  uniting  the  parish  under  his  ministrations,  but  in  securing  the 
good  will  of  at  least  the  greater  part  of  the  ministers  of  the  Association.  I 
heard  Dr.  Lathrop,  who  knew  him  well,  and  studied  theology  under  him, 
aay  that,  for  some  time  after  his  settlement, — if  he  wbhed  a  favour  from 
aoy  of  his  parishioners,  he  was  sure  to  ask  it  of  some  one  of  his  opponents ; 
that  the  request  always  excited  astonishment,  and  that  the  individi^  applied 
to  would  say, — '*  Why  I  thought  he  knew  that  I  was  not  friendly  to  him — 
well  if  he  docs  not  know  it,  he  shall  not,'' — and  henceforth  was  found  in  the 
number  of  his  friends.  It  was  by  the  practice  of  such  ingenious  devices, 
in  a  great  measure,  that  he  disarmed  hostility,  and  rendered  himself  exceed- 
ingly popular  throughout  the  whole  community.  He  did  not  hesitate,  in 
later  years,  to  speak  of  the  earlier  part  of  his  course  in  terms  of  strong 
disapprobatibu.  He  had  through  life  the  reputation  of  being  thoroughly  an 
Arminian.  Jonathan  Edwards  and  he  belonged  to  the  same  Association  ; 
and  sometimes  shot  barbed  arrows  at  each  other. 

Mr.  Breck  was  married,  on  the  28th  of  April,  1736,  to  Eunice,  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  Daniel  Brewer,  his  predecessor  in  the  miuistry.  They  had 
four  children.     After  the  death  of  Mrs.  Breck,  he  was  married,  November 

*  Willi  A  V  Cook  K  was  a  native  of  Hadlcy,  Mom.;  whb  graduated  at  Uarvord  CoUcgc  io 
1716;  was  ordained  at  Sadbur^,  March  20,  1723;  and  died  Nov.  12,  17tfU,  aged  sixty -fbor.  II« 
published  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Klisha  Marsth ;  [who  was  bom  in  liiuiley ;  was  gradoa- 
tad  at  Harvard  Colle^  in  1738;  was  ordained  at  Westminster,  Mass.,  Oct.  20,' 1742;  was  dia- 
mined  in  l7o7 ;  and  died  in  1784.]  and  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  i>amuel  Baldwin,  [who  waa 
bom  in  Sudbury;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  CuUeee  in  1752;  was  ordained  at  Hanover.  Dee. 
1, 1736;  and  died  in  1784.     He  published  the  Anniversary  Sermon  at  Plymouth,  1775.] 

I  Invited,  but  did  not  attend. 

1  t  William  Rah  d  was  a  native  of  Gharlestown ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1721 ; 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Sunderland,  Mass.,  May  20, 1724 ;  was  dismissed  in  1745 ;  was 
installed  at  Kingston  in  1749;  and  died  in  1779,  aged  seventy -nine.  Ho  published  »  Semoii 
at  the  ordination  of  David  Parsons  at  Hadley,  1 73V ;  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  AbnUiain 
Hill;  [who/was  bom  at  Cambridge;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1737 :  waa  ordaioed 
al  Shatesbuij,  Mass.,  Got.  27,  1742;  was  dismissed  Feb.  27,  1778;  and  died  at  Oxford,  June  8, 
1788,  aged  sixty-nine.]  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Abraham  Williams;  [who  waa  bora  ai 
Marlboroogh*  Mass.:  was  graduated  atHar\'ard  College  in  1744:  was  ordained  at  Sandwidk 
Jane  14, 1749;  and  died  Angost,  1784,  aged  fifty -eight.  He  pnblished  the  Eleetioo  SeroMHiy 
1762.J    MaMaohnaetti  Convention  Sermon,  1767. 
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H,  1778,  to  Helena,  widow  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Dorr,*  of  Hartford.  Mr. 
Breek  died  of  consumption,  April  23,  1784,  in  the  seyenty-first  year  of  his 
age,  and  the  forty-ninth  of  his  ministry.  The  Rev.  Joseph  (afterwards  Dr.) 
Lathrop  preached  his  funeral  sermon,  which  was  printed. 

Mr.  Brock's  publications  are  a  Sermon  preached  in  the  Brattle  street 
church,  Boston,  1748 ;  a  Sermon  preached  at  Springfield  on  tlie  day  which 
completed  a  century  from  the  burning  of  the  town  by  the  Indians,  1775 ; 
a  Sermon  preached  at  Amherst,  at  the  funeral  of  the  Rev.  David  Parsons, 
1781 ;  a  Sermon  preached  at  Longmeadow  at  the  funeral  of  the  Rev.  Ste- 
phen Williams,  D.  D.,  1782  ;  a  sermon  preached  at  Amherst  at  the  ordina- 
tion of  the  Rev.  David  Parsons,  1782. 

Hie  following  is  from  Mr.  Lathrop 's  sermon  at  Mr.  Breck*s  funeral : — 

*'  His  intellectual  powers  which  were  naturally  superior,  were  brightened  by  his  edu- 
cation, and  enlarged  by  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  men  and  books.  As  be 
aocnstouied  himselt'  to  a  close  manner  of  reasoning  and  thinking,  and  filled  up  bit 
time  with  diligent  application,  so  he  acquired  a  rich  furniture  of  the  most  useful 
knowledge.  History  was  his  amusement, — Divinity  his  study:  he  excelled  in  the 
knowledge  of  both,  especially  the  latter. 

**  His  natural  disposition  was  remarkably  cheerfVil  and  pleasant,  and  his  con  versa- 
Hon  was  exceedingly  instructive  and  entertaining, — sometimes  enlivened  with  a  little 
well-timed  humour,  but  always  consistent  with  the  sobriety  of  the  Christian,  and  the 
dimity  of  the  minister. 

**  He  was  easy  of  access,  given  to  hospitality,  faithful  in  his  fViendships,  tender  and 
attentive  in  all  domestic  relations,  compassionate  to  the  distressed,  and  a  lover  of 
maDkind.    In  a  word,  he  was  an  accomplished  gentleman  and  au  exemplary  Christian. 

*'  As  a  member  of  society,  he  studied  the  things  which  make  for  the  common  peace 
and  happiness.  With  a  just  sense  of  the  necessity  of  subordination  and  good  govern- 
ment, he  abhorred  all  tyranny  in  State  and  usurpation  in  Church,  and  was  a  steady 
adrocate  for  true,  rational  liberty  in  both. 

"Id  the  ministerial  orb  he  shone  the  brightest.  Ue  knew  how  to  move  within  bis 
sphere  and  bow  to  fill  his  circle. 

"  His  attendance  on  the  duties  of  his  profession  was  constant ;  his  preparations  for 
the  sanctuary  were  mature;  his  public  prayers  were  deliberate  and  solemn;  bis 
sermons  were  filled  with  sentiment;  his  thoughts  pertinent,  naturally  arranged, 
comprised  within  a  narrow  compass,  dressed  in  the  most  proper  language,  and  commu- 
nicated in  the  easiest  manner. 

"  His  addresses  were  familiar  and  affectionate,  and  his  reproofs  plain  and  pungent, 
and  delivered  with  such  a  happy  mixture  of  boldncsM  and  tendtTness,  that  they  were 
often  effectual. — never  offensive. 

"  His  religious  sentiments  were  formed  on  a  careful  examination  of  the  Scriptures, 
without  servile  attachment  to  sects  or  systems.  His  turn  of  thinking  was  liberal, 
yet  scriptural ;  exalted,  yet  humble. 

"  His  sense  of  human  weakness  and  depravity  led  him  to  admire  the  gracious  provi- 
sion of  the  Gosi)el,  which,  in  his  public  discour.ses,  he  was  careful  to  represent,  both 
in  its  suitableness  to  relieve  the  guilt  and  imbecility  of  Qillen  creatures,  and  in  its 
tendency  to  promote  real  holiness  of  heart  and  life. 

*'The  greatness  and  benevolence  of  his  mind  raised  him  superior  to  that  bigotry 
which  has  sometimes  dishonoured  a  Christian  profession.  Steady  in  his  own  principles, 
he  was  candid  toward  such  as  differed  from  him,  and  disposed  to  charitable  thoughts 
of  such  as  seemed  to  have  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  though  they  might  err  in  specula- 
tion. If  ever  he  was  severe  against  opinions,  it  was  when  he  apprehended  them  to  be 
of  licentious  tendency. 

"  His  knowledge  of  human  nature  enabled  him  to  conduct  with  singular  prudence, 
and  contributed  much  to  his  uncommon  usefulness  in  his  station. 

**  As  his  Judgment  was  highly  valued,  and  his  integrity  unsuspected,  so  he  wasoflen 
consulted  in  cases  of  difficulty*  and  was  often  the  happy  instrument  of  preventing  or 
healing  dangerous  contentions. 

"In  him  the  young  minister  and  candidate,  acting  with  becoming  modesty  and  seri- 
OQsness,  was  sure  to  find  a  patron  and  a  friend.  While  he  despised  the  assuming  airs 
of  Tanity  and  self-confidence,  he  loved  to  encourage  modest  worth. 

*  SowARO  Doas  was  bom  at  Lyme,  Conn. ;  was  graduated  at  Tale  College  in  1742 ;  was 
•idstiMd  pastor  of  the  Second  church  in  Hartford,  April  20,  1748;  and  died  Ok.  l^,  Vll^^Vu 
tke  iftistn  year  of  his  age.    He  poblisbed  the  Conn.  Eleetlon  Setokon,  11  ^b. 
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"  As  he  was  a  lover  of  mankind  in  general,  so  be  had  a  most  ardent  alfoctSoK  tar 

the  people  of  his  own  charge,  and  from  them  experienced  as  warm  a  return. 

*' In  the  beginning  of  the  last  summer,  he  found  his  constitution,  which  was  natn- 
rally  slender,  sensibly  fkiling.  Though  his  people  and  friends  flattered  themselves, 
they  could  not  flatter  him,  with  the  hope  of  his  recovery.  He  often,  both  in  public 
and  private,  with  the  greatest  imaginable  composure,  expressed  his  apprehension  that 
the  time  of  his  departure  was  very  near.  Anxious  tbr  the  welfare  of  his  {leople,  he 
protracted  his^ublic  labours  till  weakness  constrained  him  to  desist;  and  then,  on  a 
small  return  of  strength,  resumed  them  again.  It  was  his  earnest  desire  that  he  might 
not  long  survive  his  usefulness ;  and  Heaven  was  plea.sed  to  grant  his  request. 

''  Through  the  course  oFhis  lingering  illness,  he  retained  much  of  his  natural  cbeer- 
Ailness,  exercised  the  most  exemplary  patience,  calmly  noticed  every  new  symptom 
of  approaching  death,  to  which,  when  it  arrived,  he  resigned  himself  with  the  dignity 
of  a  Christian. 

*'  He  spoke  in  humblest  terms  of  himself,  but  professed  an  entire  reliance  on  Divine 
mercy  through  a  Mediator,  knowing  whom  he  had  believed,  and  conscious  that  through 
grace  his  conversation  had  been  in  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity. 

**'  The  removal  of  Mr.  Breck  is  a  sensible  loss  to  all  of  the  neighbouring  churches, 
bat  especially  to  the  people  to  whom  he  was  immediately  related." 


■♦•- 


JOHN  SERGEANT  * 

1734—1749. 

John  Ssrqeant  was  born  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  in  the  year  1710.  A 
wouDd  in  his  left  hand  deprived  him  of  the  power  of  manual  labour  in 
early  life,  in  consequence  of  which,  he  was  led  to  seek  a  collegiate  educa- 
tion. His  father  died  while  he  was  quite  young,  and  he  was  educated  by 
his  step-father,  Col.  John  Cooper.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in 
1729,  and  was  Tutor  there  from  1731  to  1735.  It  was  while  he  was  an 
undergraduate  in  College,  that  he  supposed  himself  to  be  the  subject  of  a 
spiritual  renovation,  and  formed  the  purpose  of  devoting  himself  to  the 
Christian  ministry. 

In  the  Western  part  of  Massachusetts,  (now  Berkshire  county,)  there  was 
a  small  tribe  of  Indians,  called  the  Housatonnoc  tribe,  probably  because 
they  lived  upon  a  river  to  which  they  had  given  this  name,  and  which  retains 
it  to  this  day.  The  word  signifies  over  the  mountain.  Of  these  Indians 
the  General  Assembly,  about  the  year  1720,  purchased  two  townships  on 
the  river  above  mentioned,  with  the  reservation  of  two  small  tracts,  the 
one  called  Skatekooky  which  is  now  included  in  Sheffield,  and  the  other 
Wnakktukooky  in  Stockbridge.  At  each  of  these  places,  there  were  a  few 
Indian  families,  when  the  £nglish  commenced  their  settlement  near  them  ; 
and  Kunkapot,  the  principal  person  at  Wnahktukook^  was  soon  discovered 
to  be  an  industrious,  worthy  man,  and  favourably  inclined  towards  Christian- 
ity. The  Commissioners  for  Indian  affairs  at  Boston,  of  whom  Governor 
Belcher  was  one,  having  had  these  circumstances  brought  to  their  notice, 
despatched  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bull  of  Westfield,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Williams  of 
Springfield,  (Longmeadow,)  to  confer  with  the  Indians  in  respect  to  the 
establishment  of  a  missionary  among  them  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
Governor  was  pleased  to  bestow  upon  Kuiikapot  the  commission  of  Captain, 
and  upon  Umpachanee, — another  Indian,  well  disposed  towards  the  Eng- 
lish, and  the  principal  person  at  Skatekook^  that  of  Lieutenant.     The  con- 
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between  the  depatation  and  the  Indians  took  plaee  in  July,  1784  ; 
and  the  result  of  it  was  that  the  Indians  agreed  to  receive  a  minister,  who 
should  teach  them  to  read,  and  instruct  them  in  the  truths  of  the  Gospel. 
The  obstacles  to  the  establishment  of  a  mission  being  now  all  removed, 
the  next  thing  was  to  find  a  suitable  person  to  undertake  the  arduous  work ; 
and  Mr.  Sergeant  was  the  one  selected.  He  cheerfully  consented  to  engage 
in  it;  and  in  October,  1734,  left  New  Haven,  and  went  in  company  with 
Mr.  Bull  of  Westfield,  to  explore  the  field  of  bis  future  labours.  Immedi- 
ately on  his  arrival  there,  ho  delivered  a  short  discourse  to  the  Indians 
through  an  interpreter, — an  Indian  by  the  name  of  Ebenezer.  They  listen- 
ed to  him  with  great  attention  ;  and  the  interpreter,  who  had  before  consid- 
erable knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  now  expressed 
a  strong  desire  to  make  an  open  profession  of  his  faith ;  and,  accordingly, 
the  next  day,  he  was  baptized  by  Mr.  Bull  at  the  wigwam  of  the  Lieutenant. 
Thus  the  smiles  of  Heaven  seemed  to  rest  upon  the  mission  in  its  very 
beginning. 

Mr.  Sergeant  persuaded  the  Indians  who  lived  at  Skatekook  and  Wnahk- 
tokook,  eight  or  ten  miles  distant  from  each  other,  to  fix  upon  some  inter- 
mediate spot,  where  they  should  live  together  for  the  greater  convenience  of 
assembling  on  the  Sabbath,  and  having  their  children  instructed.  Here  they 
erected  a  building,  which  answered  the  double  purpose  of  a  school  house 
and  a  place  of  worship  ;  and  around  it  they  constructed  small  huts  for  the 
aocomniodation  of  their  families.  This  establishment,  however,  was  only 
for  the  winter ;  for,  in  the  summer,  they  separated  and  returned  to  their 
little  tracts  of  land,  to  f)lant  corn  and  beans, — the  only  vegetables  which 
they  cultivated.  Their  principal  reliance  for  subsistence  was  upon  hunting. 
Mr.  Sergeant,  in  addition  to  the  difficulties  which  he  had  to  contend  with, 
arising  from  the  ignorance  and  degradation  of  the  Indians,  had  to  encounter 
opposition  to  his  benevolent  designs  from  a  quarter  where  he  had  not  expected 
it.  The  Dutch  traders  from  the  Hudson  river,  who  had  supplied  the  Indians 
with  rum  at  an  extravagant  price,  and  had  taken  advantage  of  their  fits  of 
intoxication  to  make  dishonest  bargains  with  them,  saw,  in  the  approach  of 
Christianity,  an  omen  of  evil  to  their  traffic ;  and  hence  they  exerted  them- 
selves to  the  utmost  to  resist  the  establishment  of  the  mission.  Mr.  Ser- 
geant, however,  succeeded  in  convincing  the  Indians  of  the  treacherous 
designs  of  the  traders,  and  thus  eifectually  neutralized  their  influence. 

In  December,  agreeably  to  his  promise  when  he  left  New  Haven,  he 
returned  to  the  College,  to  remain  until  Commencement  with  the  class  of 
which  he  had  had  the  charge.  He  took  with  him  two  Indian  boys,  the  sons 
of  the  Captain  and  Lieutenant ;  and  left  in  his  school  at  Housatonnoc  Mr. 
Timothy  Woodbridge  of  West  Springfield,  who  rendered  important  service 
in  ud  of  the  mission.  During  his  absence,  he  was,  by  no  means,  unmind- 
ful of  his  Housatonnoc  friends  ;  for,  besides  endeavouring  to  enlist  in  their 
behalf  the  sympathy  and  interest  of  some  distinguished  individuals,  he 
addressed  several  letters  to  them,  full  of  expressions  of  Christian  good  will, 
attd  of  most  appropriate  instructions  and  counsels. 

In  January,  1735,  deputies  from  the  several  clans  which  constituted  the 
tribe  of  River  Indians,  met  in  council  at  Housatonnoc,  to  see  whether  they 
would  approve  the  conduct  of  their  Housatonnoc  brethren  in  consenting  to 
be  taught  the  Christian  religion.  As  this  meeting  was  expected  to  \^  ^^* 
MTe  of  ihe  fate  of  the  misBion,  Mr.  Williams  of  Longin^tAo^  «sA  ^t. 
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Hopkins  of  West  Springfield  made  a  journey  thither  to  attend  it.  They 
found  nearly  two  hundred  Indians  assembled,  and  among  them  Corlatr^  the 
ohief  Sachem  of  the  whole  nation.  Mr.  Williams  preached  to  a  most  atten- 
tive audience ;  and,  after  repeated  conferences,  the  proceedings  at  Housa- 
tonnoo  received  the  approbation  of  the  councU.  They  desired  Mr.  Wood- 
bridge  to  continue  in  the  school,  and  expressed  a  wish  that  Mr.  ^ergeant 
should  return. 

In  May  Mr.  Sergeant  made  a  short  visit  to  the  Indians,  and  in  July  left 
New  Haven,  intending  to  pas.^  the  remainder  of  his  life  at  Housatonnoc. 
As  he  found  some  of  the  Indians  desirous  of  being  baptized,  it  was  necessary 
that  he  should  be  ordained  in  order  that  he  might  administer  that  rite. 
Accordingly,  his  ordination  took  place  in  August  following,  at  Decrfield,  under 
circumstances  of  great  interest.  It  was  by  direction  of  Governor  Belcher, 
who  was  present  with  a  large  Committee  of  the  Council  and  House  of  Kep- 
resentatives,  who  were  at  that  time  at  Deerfield,  holding  a  treaty  with  several 
of  the  Indian  tribes.  The  Rev.  Nathaniel  Applcton  of  Cambridge  preached 
the  sermon,  in  the  preface  to  which  he  says  that  **many  of  the  Indians  were 
grave  spectators  of  the  solemnity,  and  the  Housatonnoc  Indians  sat  by 
themselves,  and  attended  throughout  the  whole  service ;  and  were  much 
pleased  to  see  one  whom  they  had  such  a  love  for,  so  solemnly  separated  to 
the  service  of  their  souls." 

Soon  after  Mr.  Sergeant  returned  to  the  scene  of  his  labours,  he  baptiied 
the  Captain  and  Lieutenant  with  their,  families,  having  first  explained  tc 
them  at  large  the  nature  of  the  rite,  and  ^*  discoursed  upon  all  the  more 
important  points  of  belief  and  practice  in  the  Christian  religion."  Hi^ 
audience  on  the  Sabbath  gradually  increased,  and  in  a  few  months  after  his 
ordination  he  had  baptized  about  forty  persons, — adults  and  children,  and 
about  an  equal  Dumber  had  been  gathered  into  the  school.  About  this  time, 
he  was  not  a  little  encouraged  by  letters  from  Governor  Belcher,  Dr.  Col- 
man,  and  Mr.  Appleton,  expressing  the  warmest  sympathy  in  his  enterprise, 
and  the  best  wishes  for  its  success. 

In  order  to  obviate  the  inconvenience  occasioned  by  the  circumstance  of 
the  Housatonnoc  Indians  living  on  two  different  tracts  of  land, — several 
miles  from  each  other,  the  General  Court,  at  the  request  of  Governor 
Belcher,  purchased  of  the  Indians  in  1736  all  the  land  which  they  owned  at 
Skatekook,  and  in  return  granted  them  a  township  six  miles  square,  which 
is  now  called  Stockbridge.  Mr.  Sergeant  and  Mr.  Woodbridgc  were  each 
made  proprietors  of  one-sixtieth  part ;  and  four  English  families,  carefully 
selected,  were  to  be  admitted,  partly  as  company  for  the  solitary  missiona 
ries,  and  partly  to  aid  them  in  their  benevolent  work. 
•.  Before  this  arrangement  took  effect,  however,  the  Indians  went  into  the 
woods  for  several  weeks,  to  make  sugar  from  the  sap  of  the  maple  ;  and  Mr. 
Sergeant,  unwilling  that  they  should  remain  so  long  w^ithout  instruction, 
accompanied  them.  He  prayed  with  them  morning  and  evening  in  their 
own  language,  and  preached  on  the  Sabbath.  In  the  day  time  he  taught 
the  children  to  read,  and  in  the  evening  taught  the  adults  to  sing.  While 
he  was  in  the  woods,  the  snow  was  about  a  foot  and  a  half  deep ;  and  his 
only  bed  consisted  of  a  deer  skin  spread  upon  some  spruce  boughs,  with  two 
or  three  blanket*^. 

The  Indians  having  become  settled  in  one  village  at  Stockbridge  in  1737, 
Mr.  Sergeant  found  that   his  facilities  for  instructing  them  were  greatly 
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He  had  now  become  well  acqaunted  with  their  language,  and 
iraiislated  into  it  several  prayers  and  Dr.  Watts'  first  Catechism  for  the  use 
of  children.  By  request  of  some  Indians  living  at  Kaunaumeek,  eigh- 
teen miles  northwest  from  Housatonnoc,  he  visited  them  and  preached  to 
tkem  in  their  own  language  ;  and  thus  prepared  the  way  for  the  cstablish- 
nent  of  a  mission  among  them  a  few  years  afterwards  by  David  Brainerd. 

From  this  time  till  the  close  of  his  life,  Mr.  Sergeant  continued  to  labour 
mi  Housatonnoc, — though  his  views  were  by  no  means  confined  to  the  small 
tribe  with  which  he  was  more  immediately  connected.  Ue  was  earnestly 
desirous  that  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel  might  be  extended  to  the  larger 
tribes,  who  were  still  in  darkness.  He  preached  occasionally  to  a  number 
of  Indians  who  inhabited  an  island  in  the  Hudson  river  ;  and  even  visited 
the  Shawanoos,  who  lived  two  hundred  and  twenty  miles  distant,  on  the 
Sosqufihannah. 

Mr.  Sergeant  at  length  became  convinced  that  there  was  little  to  be  hoped 
from  missionary  efforts,  in  the  way  of  securing  to  the  Gospel  its  legitimate 
spiritual  influence,  until  the  Indians  should  become  in  some  degree  civilized, 
and  should  be  persuaded  to  exchange  their  own  barbarous  language  for  the 
English.  With  a  view  to  this,  he  formed  the  plan  of  a  school  for  the 
edaoation  of  Indian  children, — designed  to  effect  a  thorough  change  in  their 
habits  of  thinking  and  acting.  He  proposed  that  a  number  of  children  and 
jooth,  from  ten  to  twenty  years  of  age,  and  among  them  some  from  other 
tribes,  should  be  placed  under  the  care  of  two  masters, — one  to  have  the 
oversight  of  them  in  the  hours  of  labour,  and  the  other  in  the  hours  of 
study  ;  that  their  time  should  be  so  divided  between  labour  and  study,  that 
no  part  of  it  should  be  lost  in  idleness ;  that  two  hundred  acres  of  land 
should  be  given  them  to  cultivate ;  that  they  should  be  accustomed  to  obedi- 
ence and  restraint ;  that  girls  as  well  as  boys  should  be  received  into  the 
school,  and  should  be  trained  to  the  duties  of  domestic  life  ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  impart  to  them  the  knowledge, 
and  bring  them  under  the  influence,  of  the  great  principles  of  Christianity. 
This  plan,  Mr.  Sergeant  was  enabled,  by  great  exertion,  to  c«irry  into  effect, 
a  short  time  before  his  death. 

Mr.  Sergeant  received  an  annual  salary  of  about  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
fire  dollars  from  the  Commissioners  for  Indian  Affairs  at  Boston,  which, 
however,  was  a  very  inadequate  support  for  himself  and  his  family.  The 
General  Court,  besides  building  a  school  house  and  a  house  for  public  worship, 
made  him  a  small  grant,  and  the  rest  was  made  up  by  individual  donations. 
Among  the  most  prominent  benefactors  to  the  mission,  were  Isaac  HoUis, 
Samuel  Holden  and  Madam  Ilolden,  and  Dr.  Watts,  in  England,  and 
Governor  Belcher  and  Dr.  Colman  in  this  country. 

The  success  which  attended  Mr.  Sergeant's  benevolent  labours, — though 
not  all  that  he  could  have  desired,  was  still  considerable.  When  he  went 
to  Housatonnoc  in  1734,  the  whole  number  of  Indians  living  there  did  not 
amount  to  fifty — when  he  died,  in  1749,  the  number  liad  increased  to  two 
hundred  and  eighteen.  Of  these  a  hundred  and  twenty-nine  had  been  baptized, 
and  forty-two  were  communicants — eighteen  males  and  twenty-four  females. 
The  wives  of  both  the  Captain  and  Lieutenant  died  rejoicing  in  the  Christian 
hope ;  and  several  others,  while  Mr.  S.  was  living,  left  their  dying  testimony 
to  the  all-sustaining  power  of  the  Gospel. 
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At  length,  the  time  of  his  own  departure  arrived.  Daring  his  lastillnen, 
which  seems  to  have  been  a  gradual  decline,  he  visited  the  Indians,  as  be 
was  able,  enforcing  the  instructions  he  had  given  them,  and  charging  them 
to  live  agreeably  to  the  Gospel,  as  they  would  meet  him  at  last  in  peace ; 
and  it  was  a  striking  testimony  of  their  affection  for  him,  that  they  met  of 
their  own  accord,  to  pray  that  he  might  be  spared  to  them.  A  short  time 
before  he  expired,  he  was  asked  whether  the  grave  had  any  terrors  for  him ; 
and  his  reply  was — **  Death  is  no  surprise  to  me.  My  aciiuaintance  with 
the  blessed  world  to  which  I  hope  I  am  now  hastening,  through  the  mercy 
of  God  in  Christ,  is  not  now  to  commence.  I  can  trust  Him  in  whom  I  have 
believed  and  long  ago  placed  my  everlasting  dependence  upon."  On  being 
reminded  that  his  work  was  well  done, — *'  I  can  call  myself,"  he  answered, 
•*  a  most  unprofitable  servant,  and  say,  *God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner.'  '* 
He  died  on  the  27th  of  July,  1749,  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

The  account  given  of  Mr.  Sergeant's  character,  by  his  intimate  friend, 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Hopkins  of  West  Springfield,  is  thus  condensed  by  a 
writer  in  the  Panoplist : — 

"Mr  Sergeant  has  loft  an  example,  wliicli.  in  many  respects,  is  worthy  of  imitation. 
He  was  frequent  in  the  duty  of  secret  prayer.  Morning  and  evening  he  worshipped 
God  in  his  family,  reading  at  the  same  time  a  portion  of  the  sacred  Seriptiires,  and 
making  such  observations  upon  it  as  he  thought  would  be  useful.  lie  preached  four 
lermons  every  Lord's  day, — two  to  the  English,  and  two  to  the  Indians,  and  in  the 
amnmer  season,  usually  si>cnt  an  hour  with  the  latter,  after  the  common  serviceti. 
instructing,  and  warning,  and  exhorting  them  in  the  most  familiar  manner.  Besides 
this,  during  the  week  he  kept  his  eye  upon  thpm,and  continually  endeavoured  to  pro- 
mote the  objects  of  his  mission,  lie  was  very  careful  in  the  improvement  of  his  tune. 
He  translated  into  the  Indian  language  those  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  con- 
tain an  account  of  the  creation,  of  the  fall  of  our  tirst  parents,  of  the  calling  vt 
Abraham,  of  the  dealings  of  God  with  the  patriarchs  and  children  of  Israel,  andthoso 
which  relate  to  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  tiie  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  excepting 
the  Revelation.  This  was  a  work  which  cost  him  mucli  labour,  aud  tlio  reading  of  it 
to  the  Indians,  as  their  language  abounded  in  gutturals,  was  extromoly  futiguing. 

"Mr.  Sergeant  was  just,  kind,  and  benevolent:  compassionate  t»)  the  afHicted, 
liberal  to  the  poor,  friendly  to  his  ont-mies,  and  anxitms  to  save  the  sinner  from  death. 
He  was  careful  not  to  speak  evil  of  atiy  one.  No  envious  or  unkind  word  fell  from  his 
lips,  and  no  resentment  was  excited  by  the  injuries  he  received.  His  cheerfulness  did 
not  degenerate  into  merriment,  nor  liis  seriousness  into  melancholy;  but  he  seemed 
always  to  have  the  quiet  possession  of  hims.'lf.'' 

Mr.  Sergeant  was  married  on  the  16th  of  August,  1739,  to  Abigail, 
daughter  of  Col.  Ephraim  Williams  of  Stockbridgc,  and  half-sister  of  Col. 
Ephraim  Williams,  the  founder  of  Williams  College.  She  was  a  lady  of 
fine  talents  and  acquirements,  and  an  elevated  Christian  character,  aud 
corresponded  extensively  with  perisons  eminent  for  their  learning  and  piety, 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Mr.  Sergeant  left  three  children  ; — a 
daughter  who  was  married  to  Col.  Mark  Hopkins  of  Great  Barrington ;  a 
son  Erastus^  who  was  the  first  physician  who  established  himself  in  Stock- 
bridge  ;  and  a  son  John^  who  spent  his  life  as  a  missionary  among  the  Indians. 
Mrs.  Sergeant  wjis  married  in  1752  to  General  Joseph  D wight,  and  died 
February  16,  1791,  leaving  two  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter, — the  latter 
of  whom  became  the  wife  of  the  Hon.  Theodore  Sedgwick,  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts. 

John  Sergeant,  Jr.,  was  an  infant  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death. 
He  was  educated  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  and,  though  without  College  honours, 
was  judged  qualified,  after  having  studied  Theology  for  some  time  under  Dr. 
West  of  Stockbridgc,  to  preach  the  Gospel.  In  1775,  the  care  of  the  Indian 
part  of  the  Stockbridge  congregation  was  committed  to  him  ;  and  from  that 
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dme  he  received  the  salary  of  the  miBsionary,  which  was  then  sent  from 
Scotland.  During  the  Revolution  it  was  discontinued  ;  but  the  arrears  were 
subsequently  paid.  At  a  later  date  the  station  was  partly  supported  by  thu 
Massachusetts  Missionary  Society. 

When  the  Indiana  migrated  to  New  Stockbridge,  Mr.  Sergeant,  with  his 
family,  remained  behind  ;  but  in  1786,  he  visited  them  at  their  new  re>idence, 
intending  to  remain  with  them  as  their  pastor,  and  leave  his  family  at  Old 
Stockbridge.  Sampson  Occam,  in  the  mean  time,  had  gone  among  them, 
and  a  portion  of  them  wished  to  retain  him  as  their  pastor,  while  another 
portion  preferred  the  ministrations  of  Mr.  Sergeant.  The  result  was  the 
formation  of  two  churches,  to  one  of  which  Mr.  Occam  ministered  until  his 
death.  Mr.  Sergeant  was  ordained  as  an  evangelist  in  1788,  witli  a  view 
to  his  mission  at  New  Stockbridge ;  and,  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Occum,  a 
plan  of  union  was  formed  between  the  two  churches. 

For  some  time,  Mr.  Sergeant  kept  his  family  in  Massachusetts  and  spent 
a  part  of  the  time  with  them, — an  Indian  woman  keeping  house  for  him  at 
New  Stockbridge ;  but  when  his  daughters  were  old  enough  to  take  charge 
of  his  family  concerns  among  the  Indians,  two  of  them  in  turn  spent  a  year 
with  him,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  people.  By  the  charity  of  some 
Eastern  friends,  together  with  contributions  made  by  the  Indians,  he  was 
enabled  to  erect  a  framed  building  for  the  accommodation  of  his  family.  A 
mission  church  was  built,  chiefly  by  the  Missionary  Society, — a  neat  build- 
ing, handsomely  fitted  up  and  large  enough  to  accommodate  five  hundred 
persons. 

Mr.  Sergeant  was  successful  in  t<^aching  the  Indians  the  art  of  singing ; 
and  there  were  not  wanting  instances  of  hopeful  conversion  among  them. 
But  the  grand  obstacle  which  he  had  to  encounter  in  his  efforts  for  their 
improvement  was  their  unquenchable  thirst  for  rum.  One  of  his  daughters 
established  a  Female  Temperance  Society. 

This  worthy  missionary  died  after  a  protracted  decline,  on  the  7th  of 
September,  1824.  lie  laboured  with  the  Indians  as  long  as  his  strength 
would  permit ;  and  when  ho  was  compelled  to  close  his  labours  in  the  pulpit, 
they  said  that  '-they  felt  as  if  their  sun  was  setting,  and  they  did  not 
know  but  darkness  would  succeed." 

Mr.  Sergeant  was  slight  in  his  figure  and  of  about  the  medium  height ;  had 
black  eyes,  and  a  Roman  nose,  and  was  more  than  commonly  winning  in  his 
address.  I  have  conversed  with  several  Indians  who  were  once  under  hb 
pastoral  care,  and  they  concur  in  representing  him  as  a  kind  friend,  an 
exemplary  Christian,  and  a  faithful  minister. 

Fomtroy  Jones ^  Esq,,  of  Lairdsville,  N.  Y.,  writes  me  thus  concerning 
Mr.  Sergeant : — 

"Sixty  years  since  I  knew  Mr.  Sergeant,  who,  about  that  time,  used  frequently 
to  call  at  my  father's,  and  I  knew  him  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  My  boy- 
hood recollections  do  not  extend  beyond  his  three-cornered  hat  and  his  somewhat 
dignified  carriage,  and  after  he  removed  to  Stockbridge  1  but  occasionally  saw 
him.  He  was  gentlemanly,  polite,  and  courteous.  A  friend,  wlio  knew  him  well 
in  his  boyhood,  writes  me — *  The  anecdotes  I  have  heard  told  of  him,  do  not 
indicate  much  worldly  wisdom;  but  his  influence  upon  the  Indians  must  have 
been  good.'  His  services  for  many  of  the  last  years  of  his  life  were  in  the  Indian 
language,  so  that  none  that  I  have  inquired  of  can  give  any  of  his  characteristics 
as  a  preacher.  In  my  early  life  I  attended  a  conference  meeting  in  which  he  took 
a  leading  part.    Many  years  have  not  effaced  the  impression  that  he  was  a  man 
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of  piety,  uid  libond  in  his  interoonrfe  with  other  denominations  luroimd  him. 
Belbre  tliere  wis  sn  ordained  preacher  in  the  town  of  Westmoreland,  he  adeian- 
ised  the  first  wedding  in  town." 


■«#- 


BENJAMIN  POMEROY,  D.  D  * 

1785—1784. 

Benjamin  Pombbot,  the  son  of  Joseph  Pomeroy,  was  bom  at  Snffield, 
Conn.,  in  the  year  1704.  His  ancestors  emigrated  at  an  early  period  in  the 
history  of  the  country,  from  Great  Britain,  and  settled  in  Windsor,  on 
Connecticut  river,  a  few  miles  from  the  spot  on  which  he  was  bom.  The 
family  are  said  to  have  been  highly  respectable  for  several  generations. 

He  evinced  an  uncommon  desire  and  capacity  for  intellectual  improve- 
ment, while  he  was  yet  a  mere  child.  He  entered  Yale  College  somewhat 
late  in  life,  but  was  distinguished  for  his  scholarship,  and  was  graduated  in 
1738,  with  the  highest  honours  of  his  class.  He  and  Eleazer  Wheeloek 
(afterwards  his  brother-in-law,  and  the  first  President  of  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege,) were  the  first  two  persons  to  receive  the  bounty  of  Dean  Berkeley  for 
their  superior  attainments  in  the  classics. 

ffis  mind  having  received  a  religious  direction  in  early  life,  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  Theology  for  a  short  time  after  leaving  College, 
and  then  became  a  licensed  preacher.  His  ready  utterance,  his  fervent 
spirit,  and  his  popular  address  gave  hiin  great  advantage ;  and,  from  ^e 
very  beginning  of  his  career,  he  attracted  a  much  more  than  ordinary  degree 
of  public  attention.  He  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Hebron, 
Conn.,  in  December,  1735. 

Soon  after  the  great  religious  excitement  of  about  1740  commenced,  he 
identified  himself  with  it,  and  his  labours  to  promote  it  were  abundant,  not 
only  within  the  limits  of  his  own  parish,  but  elsewhere,  as  he  could  find 
opportunity.  In  this  way  he  made  himself  obnoxious  to  the  *'  Old  Light*' 
party ;  and,  as  the  magistrates  and  leading  men  of  the  Colony  belonged 
ohiefiy  to  that  party,  the  General  Assembly  enacted  a  severe  law,  designed 
to  arrest  what  they  considered  gross  irregularities. 

But  the  same  year  (1742)  which  witnessed  to  the  enactment  of  thb  law, 
witnessed  also  to  the  arraignment  of  Mr.  Pomeroy  as  a  transgressor.  He, 
with  the  celebrated  James  Davenport,  was  brought  before  the  Assembly  on 
the  charge  of  **  having  committed  great  disorders :"  the  result  of  the  inves- 
tigation was  that,  though  they  found  Davenport  guilty  of  the  things  with 
which  he  was  charged,  yet  they  let  him  off,  and  sent  him  home,  on  the 
ground  that,  by  reason  of  his  **  enthusiastic  impressions  and  impulses,"  he 
was  '* disturbed  in  the  rational  faculties  of  his  mind;''  but,  as  for  Mr. 
Pomeroy,  there  was  no  evidence  of  his  having  done  anything  "worthy  of 
stripes  or  death,"  or  even  materially  wrong,  and  therefore  he  also  was  dis- 
missed. He  was,  however,  egregiously  insulted  on  the  occasion,  and,  fro^n 
the  multitude  in  attendance  who  had  well  nigh  worked  themselves  intG  a 
mob,  he  barely  escaped  personal  violence. 

•Cnnktallli  Hilt.  Oou.*  IIw— M'Obm'i  Fan.  Sena.— MS.  flram  Ex.  QoTwnor  Pvton 
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SnbeeqaeDtlj,  howeyer,  Mr.  Pomeroy  really  did  make  himself  obnoxious 
to  tiie  civil  authorities,  and  actually  incurred  and  suffered  the  threatened 
penalty.  A  lecture  had  been  appointed  for  him  at  Colchester,  an  adjoining 
town,  with  the  cordial  concurrence,  as  he  supposed,  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Little, 
the  minister  of  the  parish.  But  when  he  came  upon  the  spot,  he  was  sur- 
prbed  to  find  that  Mr.  LiUle  was  unwilling  that  he  should  preach,  and  even 
forbade  him  the  use  of  his  place  of  worship.  As,  however,  a  large  number  of 
people  had  assembled  with  the  expectation  of  hearing  him,  he  was  unwilling 
that  they  should  be  disappointed,  and  actually  preached  to  them  in  a  grove, 
a  little  distance  from  the  meeting  house.  On  account  of  this  violation  of 
the  law,  he  was  deprived  of  his  stated  salary,  during  a  period  of  seven 
years. 

In  May,  1744,  he  was  brought  before  the  Assembly  to  answer  to  the 
charge  of  having  denounced  the  then  recent  enactments  concerning  ccclesi- 
aj>tical  afi'airs  as  oppressive  and'  cruel ;  and  especially  of  having  said,  on 
Fast  day,  that  **  the  great  men  had  fallen  in  with  those  that  were  on  the 
devil^s  side,  and  enemies  to  the  Kingdom  of  Christ ;  that  they  had  raised 
such  persecution  in  the  land,  that,  if  there  be  a  faithful  minister  of  the 
Loni  Jesus,  he  must  lose  his  estate  ;  that,  if  there  be  a  faithful  man  in  civil 
authority,  he  must  lose  his  honour  and  usefulness ;  and  that  there  was  no 
Colony  so  bad  as  Connecticut  for  persecuting  laws.**  Though  Mr.  Pomeroy 
made  as  many  concessions  as  he  conscientiously  could,*  he  could  say  nothing 
that  was  satisfactory;  and,  though  there  was  a  powerful  influence  enlisted  in 
his  favour,  and  every  possible  effort  made  to  save  him,  the  Assembly  found 
him  "guilty  of  the  charges,  ordered  him  to  pay  the  cost  of  prosecution, 
and  to  be  bound  to  his  peaceable  and  good  behaviour  in  a  bond  of  fifty 
pounds  until  the  session  in  next  May ;  and  then  to  appear  before  the  Assem- 
bly, and,  on  condition  of  his  peaceable  behaviour  till  that  time,  to  take  up 
hia  bond.** 

During  the  period  that  Mr.  Pomeroy  was  subjected  to  these  great  embar- 
rassments, from  the  guardian  care  which  the  State  exercised  over  the 
Church,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  his  people  were  greatly 
attached  to  him, — one  evidence  of  which  was  that  they  cheerfully  furnished 
him  the  support  which  the  State  had  denied.  It  is  said  that  so  entirely 
harmonious  were  they  in  their  general  views  of  his  character  and  move- 
ments, that  not  a  family,  or  so  much  as  an  individual,  became  detached  from 
his  charge  during  the  whole  time. 

He  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Dartmouth  College  in  1774.  He 
was  one  of  the  original  Trustees  of  that  institution. 

More  than  a  year  previous  to  his  death,  he  was  taken  off  from  his  labours 
by  a  severe  OKthma,  and  became  also  entirely  blind ;  but  he  retained  his 
mental  faculties  in  a  good  degree  of  vigour  to  the  last.  He  died  on  the 
22d  of  December,  1784,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Huntington  of  Coventry  preached  his  funeral  sermon  from  Daniel  xii.  13. 
Shortly  after,  the  Rev.  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.)  M'Clurc,  the  son-in-law  of  Dr. 
Pomeroy,  preached  a  sermon  to  the  bereaved  congregation  in  reference  to 
the  same  event,  which  was  printed,  and  dedicated  to  the  widow,  in  1792. 

Dr.  Pomeroy  was  married  to  Abigail,  daughter  of  Deacon  Ralph  Whee- 
lock  of  Windham,  October  24,  1734.  They  had  seven  children,  besides 
ftreral  who  died  in  infancy.     His  son,  BenjamtTi^  a  physician  in  the  army 
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4M  in  1760*    Sevenl  of  his  dinghten  were  married  to  gentleman  of  gnU 
■ogpeeUbility,  and  were  themselves  ornaments  of  their  sex. 

FBOM  THE  REY.  DAVID  PORTER.  D.  D. 

Gatskill,  Januarj  25,  1818. 

My  Dear  Brother:  Yon  request  me  to  furnish  you' with  some  rcminisoenoes  of 
the  Bey.  Dr.  Pomeroy.  I  remember  him  well;  for  I  spent  my  childhood  and 
youth  under  his  ministry.  He  was  of  middling  stature  and  respectable  appear- 
ance. He  possessed  considerable  native  talent,  and  more  than  ordinary  attain- 
ments in  literature  and  science.  Nor  was  he  less  distinguished  for  wit  and 
sarcasm,  in  which  he  sometimes  indulged  to  a  fault. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  ministry,  he  was  abundant  in  labour.  During  the 
great  revivals  in  the  days  of  Edwards  and  Whitefield,  in  the  promotion  of  which 
they  were  so  much  distinguished,  he  preached  with  great  zeal  and  considerable 
iniocess,  not  merely  in  his  own  congregation  but  others  near  and  remote.  Accord- 
ing to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  it  was  generally  thought  his  zeal  was  not 
always  regulated  by  sound  discretion,  and  that  it  sometimes  led  him  to  say  and 
do  things,  which  diminished  his  usef^ilness.  He  was,  however,  undoubtedly  an 
able  and  suoeessAil  labourer  in  the  vineyard  of  his  Master. 

At  the  commencement  of  hostilities  between  the  American  Colonies  and  Great 
Britain,  he  showed  himself  a  warm  friend  to  the  cause  of  Independence.  During 
a  part  of  that  arduous  and  long  continued  conflict,  he  was  Chaplain  to  the 
American  army,  and  made  powerful  appeals  to  the  troops  in  favour  of  the  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war.  His  zeal  for  national  liberty  was  very  manifest  in  his 
pulpit  performances  among  his  own  people.  Many  of  them  thought  tliat  both 
his  sermons  and  prayers  were  too  highly  charged  with  politics.  After  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  my  impression  is  that  ho  exhibited  less  zeal  in  religion 
than  he  had  previously  done. 

As  a  preacher,  particularly  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  ministry,  he  had  an 
enviable  reputation.  He  did  not  habitually  bestow  as  much  time  and  labour 
upon  his  preparation  for  the  pulpit  as  most  Conf^rcgational  and  Presbyterian 
clergymen  do.  He  often  preached  without  notes,  and  with  great  fluency  and 
pathos.  As  an  extempore  preacher  he  held  a  very  high  rank.  He  often  moved 
his  audience  even  to  tears  by  the  tenderness  and  power  of  his  appeals.  lie  left 
a  good  many  sermons  in  manuscript,  some  of  whicli  exhibited  marks  of  decided 
ability.  No  man  in  this  life  is  without  faults.  He  had  his;  and  they  undoubt- 
edly diminished  his  influence  and  usefulness.  But  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  be 
was  a  truly  godly  man,  and  an  honoured  servant  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  I  saw 
him  during  his  last  illness;  and  his  mind  then  seemed  to  be  in  an  exceedingly 
solemn  and  devout  state. 

In  the  bonds  of  friendship  and  of  the  Gospel,  I  am. 

Dear  Sir,  truly  yours, 

DAVID  PORTER. 

FROM  THE  REV.  JOHN  SAWYER. 

Gablamd,  (Maine,)  August  80, 1865. 

Dear  Sir :  I  hope  you  will  not  impute  my  delay  in  answering  your  letter,  to 
'  any  unwillingness  to  comply  with  your  request.  The  truth  is,  I  am  now  within 
less  than  two  months  of  having  completed  a  century  in  this  mortal  existence; 
and  the  dimness  of  my  vision,  as  well  as  other  infirmities,  embarrasses  me  not  a 
little  in  the  attempt  to  write.  In  addition  to  this,  I  have  lately,  while  at  Bangor, 
suffered  a  somewhat  severe  illness;  but,  through  Divine  mercy,  have  been  able 
to  return  home,  and  am  now  nearly  in  my  usual  health. 

It  is  but  little  that  I  can  tell  you  from  personal  knowledge  concerning  Tf^. 
Pomeroy;  for,  though  my  fiither  and  mother  were  both  members  of  his  church. 
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I  vis  foite  jwuag  when  onr  fkmil j  remoTed  firom  Eebron.  Hit  cbnrcli  wm 
or^inally  organized  upon  what  was  called,  in  that  day,  the  Half-way  Covenant. 
1  always  regarded  him  as  a  most  venerable  preacher,  of  the  thorough  Puritan 
stamp;  and  I  well  remember  in  what  strong  terms  of  approbation  my  mother 
used  to  speak  of  his  preaching  on  the  great  doctrines  of  Christianity.  I  have  a 
distinct  recollection  also  of  his  solemn  and  earnest  manner  in  the  pulpit,  and  of 
seeing  the  tears  flow  down  liis  cheeks,  while  he  was  exhorting  sinners  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  God.  When  his  sight  had  become  so  dim  that  he  needed  aid  in  looking 
out  his  text,  I  sometimes  assisted  him;  and,  on  one  occasion,  I  remember  the 
text  which  he  selected  was — **  There  is  no  peace,  saith  my  God,  to  the  wicked.** 
When  I  was  at  Hebron  this  summer,  I  went  to  the  burying  ground  in  what  was 
formerly  his  parish,  and  stood  with  no  little  emotion  by  the  spot  where  his 
remains  have  been  slumbering  for  three  quarters  of  a  century. 

Dr.  Pomeroy  was  an  earnest  friend  to  the  cause  of  education.  He  entered 
WArmly  into  the  original  plan  for  establishing  Dartmouth  College.  He  took  a 
Journey  with  Dr.  Wheelock  into  Now  Hampshire, — more  than  a  hundred  miles, 
with  a  view  to  find  the  most  advantageous  place  for  fixing  the  institution;  and 
he  always  felt  a  deep  interest  in  its  welfare  till  the  close  of  life. 

As  I  can  think  of  nothing  further  that  will  be  likely  to  be  of  any  use  to  you, 
T  close  by  subscribing  myself,  with  great  respect. 

Your  brother  in  love, 

JOHN  SAWYER. 


■♦♦■ 


ELEAZAR  WHEELOCK,  D.  D  * 

1735—1779. 

FROM  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  ALLEN,  D.  D., 

LATE  PRESIDENT  OP  BOWDOIN  COLLEQE. 

NoBTHAUPTON,  Mass.  Nov.  8, 1849. 

Rey.  and  Dear  Sir :  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  comply  with  your  request. 
You  are  aware  that  my  beloved  deceased  wife,  the  mother  of  my  children, 
WBA  the  only  child  of  President  John  Wheelock.  In  consequence  of  this 
connection,  I  came  in  possession  of  all  the  papers  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Eleazar 
Wheelock,  the  first  President  of  Dartmouth  College,  concerning  whom, 
therefore,  I  may  be  able  to  give  you  some  particulars  not  derivable  from 
any  other  source.  It  is  true  that  I  have  meditated  and  commenced  an 
extended  memoir  of  this  excellent  and  remarkable  man  ;  but  the  finishing 
of  it  is  a  work  of  the  uncertain  future.  In  the  mean  time,  I  rejoice  that, 
by  your  means,  a  brief  account  of  him  will  soon  be  given  to  the  public. 

Eleazar  Wheelock  was  born  at  Windham,  Conn.,  in  May,  1711. 
His  earliest  ancestor  of  whom  any  account  has  been  obtained,  was  his  great 
grandfather,  Rev.  Ralph  Wheelock,  who  was  born  in  Shropshire  in  1600, 
and  educated  at  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge.  Being  an  eminent  non-conformist 
preacher,  and  suff^ering  persecution  for  dissenting  from  the  Established 
religion,  he  came  to  New  England  for  liberty  of  conscience  in  1637,  and 
settled  in  Dedham,  Mass.,  where  ho  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  First 
ehurch  in  1638.  Thence  he  removed  to  Medfield,  where  he  was  one  of  the 
principal  land  owners.     Of  this  town  he  was  a  Representative  for  several 
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jwn.  He  also  ooeanonallj  preached  in  Medfield,  and  the  adjoiniiig  neir 
settlements,  but  declined  taking  the  charge  of  any  partionlar  church.  He 
died  uniyeraallj  respected  in  November,  1683,  aged  eighty-three  years. 

The  grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  notice,  Gapt.  Eleazar  Wheclock, — 
born  in  1654,  removed  from  Medfield  to  Mendon.  He  was  a  soldier  as  well 
as  a  Christian.  In  the  Indian  wars,  he  commanded  successfully  a  company 
of  cavalry.  His  house,  converted  into  a  garrison,  was  sometimes  beseiged. 
In  peace  he  was  familiar  with  the  savages,  often  joining  them  in  their  huni- 
ing  expeditions,  and  treated  them  with  great  kindness.  He  died  March  24, 
1781,  aged  seventy-seven  years. 

The  father  of  this  venerable  man  was  Deacon  Ralph  Wheelock, — ^bom  in 
1683,  who  settled  in  Windham,  where  he  lived  a  farmer,  and  died  Oct.  15, 
1748,  aged  sixty-six  years.  His  mother  was  Ruth  Huntington,  the  daug^h- 
ter  of  Christopher  Huntington  of  Norwich.  He  was  an  only  son.  Of  his 
five  sisters,  one  married  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pomeroy  of  Hebron ;  his  half  sister, 
Mary^  whose  mother  was  Mercy  Standbh  of  Preston,  married  Jabei  Bing- 
ham of  Salisbury,  and  was  the  grandmother  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kirkland,  late 
President  of  Harvard  University. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  his 
heart  was  renewed  by  the  Spirit  of  Ood.  His  grand&ther,  whose  name  he 
bore,  having  left  him  a  legicy  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  education,  he 
was  sent  to  Tale  College,  in  which  seminary  he  was  distinguished  for  his 
good  conduct  and  proficiency  in  learning.  He  was  graduated  in  1733,  and  in 
March  1735,  was  ordained  as  the  minister  of  the  Second  or  North  Society 
in  Lebanon,  called  Lebanon  Crank, — now  the  town  of  Columbia,  where  he 
toiled  as  a  fiuthful  labourer  in  the  vineyard  of  hb  Lord  about  thirty-five 
years. 

In  1735,  soon  after  his  settlement,  by  his  faithful  and  earnest  labours, 
great  effects  were  produced  among  his  people  at  Lebanon.  They  shared 
richly  in  the  revival  of  religion,  which,  about  that  time,  spread  through  va- 
rious towns  in  Connecticut,  and  which,  a  few  years  later,  became  still  more 
general,  under  the  labours  of  Mr.  Whitcfield. 

Mr.  Wheelock  entered  into  thi8  state  of  things  with  groat  zeal  and  energy. 
Of  his  character  as  a  preacher,  the  following  account  has  been  given  by  Dr. 
Trumbull,  who  was  personally  acquainted  with  him: — 

"lie  was  a  gentleman  of  a  comely  figure,  of  a  mild  and  winning  aspect;  liis  voice 
■mooth  and  harmonious. — the  best  by  far  that  I  ever  heard.  lie  )iad  the  entire  com- 
mand of  it.  His  gesture  was  natural,  but  not  redundant.  His  preaching  and  addreaa- 
es  were  close  and  pungent,  and  vet  winning  beyond  almost  all  comparison,  so  that  his 
andicnce  would  be  melted  even  into  tears  before  they  were  aware  of  it." 

So  acceptable  was  the  preaching  of  Mr.  Wheelock  and  so  fervent  was  hii 
seal,  that  in  one  year,  *'  he  preached  a  hundred  more  sermons  than  there 
are  days  in  the  year.'*  Jonathan  Edwards,  who  was  then  minister  at 
Northampton,  seems  to  have  had  the  highest  estimate  of  his  character  and 
labours ;  and  several  letters  addressed  to  him  by  that  eminent  man  still 
remain  to  show  that  there  existed  between  them  a  warm  and  devoted  friend- 
ship. 

In  the  progress  of  the  revival  in  which  Mr.  Wheelock  had  so  important 
an  instrumentality,  not  only  at  home  but  abroad,  he  had  to  encounter  a  for- 
midable opposition  both  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left.  While  he  brought 
upon  him  the  severe  censure  of  those  who  thought  that  the  parish  lines 
were  never  to  be  inraded  by  itinennej,  he  was  no  less  violently  opposed  by 
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thm  fiuaatioftl  SepaniiBts  and  lay  exhorters  of  the  day,  who  were  disturbing 

the  order  of  the  churches.     The  following  extract  of  a  letter  addressed  to 

him  by  one  of  this  latter  class  in  1744,  may  show  the  spirit  of  the  times. 

After  speaking  of  his  afflictions  and  losses,  the  writer  who  lived  in  Plain- 

fieldt  says, — 

*'  Yet  all  this  never  went  so  near  to  my^Sul  as  it  does  to  hear  and  see  the  blessed 
work  and  ways  of  the  glorious  God  called  \for8  and  delusions  of  the  devil.  Pray, 
Sir,  let  me  deal  plainly  now,  and  don't  be  angry.  Do  you  think  you  are  out  of  danger 
of  committing  the  unpardonable  »in  against  the  Holy  Ghost?  It  would  not  surprise 
me  much  to  hear  that  God  had  opened  the  flood  gates  of  his  wrath,  and  let  out  the 
horrors  of  conscience  on  you,  and  many  more  ot  your  party  who  deny  the  truth,  so 
that  you  should  die  in  as  great  despair  as  Judas  or  Spira  did." 

After  the  period  of  religious  excitement  had  passed  by,  Mr.  Wheelock 
oommonced  his  labours  as  a  teacher  of  youth,  by  taking  a  few  scholars  into 
his  own  house.  He  found  his  salary,  as  a  parish  minister,  inadequate  to 
the  support  of  his  family,  and  probably  the  small  profits  of  a  school,  as  well 
as  the  hope  of  being  useful  to  youth,  furnished  a  reason  for  this  additional 
labour. 

Although  settled,  in  1735,  on  a  nominal  salary  of  £140,  yet,  as  the 
amount  was  made  up  by  reckoning  certain  provisions  at  high  prices,  and 
was  to  fall  proportionally,  he,  in  some  years,  received  only  about  a  third 
part  of  that  sum,  paid  too  for  years  in  provisions.  It  may  well  be  supposed 
that  he  could  not  live  on  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  sixty  dollars  a  year,  and 
that  bis  parish  could  have  no  claim  to  his  whole  time.  In  December,  1743, 
he  was  induced  to  receive  among  the  boys  of  his  school  Samson  Occum^  a 
Moheagan  Indian,  aged  about  nineteen,  and  kept  him  in  his  family,  and 
ednoated  him,  four  or  five  years.  This  Indian,  it  is  well  known,  became  a 
preacher  of  distinction.  Mr.  Wheelock  soon  formed  the  plan  of  an  Indian 
missionary  school.  He  conceived  that  educated  Indians  would  be  more  suc- 
cessful than  white  men.  as  missionaries  among  the  red  men,  though  he  pro- 
posed also  to  educate  a  few  English  youth  as  missionaries.  The  project 
was  Dew  ;  for  the  labours  of  Sergeant  and  the  Braincrds,  as  well  as  those  of 
Eliot  and  the  Mayhews,  were  the  labours  of  missionaries  among  the  Indians, 
and  not  labours  designed  to  form  a  baud  of  Indian  missionaries.  Two 
Indian  boys  of  the  Delaware  tribe  entered  the  school  in  December,  1754, 
and  others  soon  joined  them.  In  1762,  he  had  more  than  twenty  youth 
under  his  care,  chiefly  Indians.  For  their  maintenance,  funds  were  obtain- 
ed by  subscription,  of  benevolent  indiviiuals,  from  the  Legislatures  of  Con- 
neetiout  and  Massachusetts,  and  from  the  Commissioners  in  Boston  of  the 
Scotch  Society  for  propagating  Christian  knowledge.  Joshua  Moor,  a  far- 
mer in  Mansfield,  having,  about  the  year  1754,  made  a  donation  of  a  house 
and  two  acres  of  land  in  Lebanon,  contiguous  to  Mr.  Whcclock's  house,  the 
institution  received  the  name  of  **  Moor's  Indian  Charity  School.''  Of  this 
sdiool  several  gentlemen  were  associated  with  Mr.  Wheelock  as  Trustees ; 
but,  in  1764,  the  Scotch  Society  appointed  a  Board  of  Correspondents  in 
Connecticut,  who,  in  1765,  sent  out  white  missionaries  and  Indian  school 
mssiers  to  the  Indians  on  the  Mohawk  in  New  York. 

In  1766,  Mr.  Wheelock  sent  Mr.  Occum  and  Rev.  Nathaniel  Whitaker 
to  Great  Britain,  to  solicit  benefactions  to  the  school,  that  its  operations 
might  be  enlarged.  The  success  of  this  mission  was  great,  and  was  owing 
MtMj  to  the  labours  of  Mr.  Oooum.  He  was  the  first  Indian  preacher  from 
Americai  that  ever  Tisited  Great  Britain,  and  he  preached  several  hundred 
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MimonB,  with  groal  aoeeptmee,  to  numeroiu  aMembliM  in  Bnglaad  wi 
8ootlaiid.  The  King  subfloribed  two  hundred  pounds,  and  Lord  Dartmontk 
fifty  guineas.  The  amount  of  monies  ooUeoted  in  England  was  about  wevm- 
thousand  pounds  sterling,  which  was  deposited  in  a  Board  of  Trustees  ia 
London,  of  which  Lord  Dartmouth  was  President,  and  John  ThomlOB 
Treasurer ;  and  between  two  and  thr[^ '  thousand  pounds  in  Scotland,  which 
was  deposited  with  the  Scotch  SockLf  for  propagating  Christian  knowledge. 
To  these  Societies  Mr.  Wheelodc^csented  his  accounts,  on  the  allowanoc 
of  which,  he  drew  for  the  monies  voted.  The  expenditures  related  ckieflj 
to  the  support  of  the  scholars  in  the  School,  (of  whom,  in  some  years,  there 
were  thirty  or  forty,)  of  their  teacher,  and  of  missionaries,  and  schoolmas* 
ters  among  the  Indians. 

He  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  June  29,  1767/ 

After  conducting  Moor*^  school  in  Lebanon  fourteen  or  fifteen  years.  Dr. 
Wheelock,  in  order  to  iifcrease  its  usefulness,  determined  to  remove  it  to 
some  new  country,  and  to  obtain  for  it  an  incorporation  as  an  academy,  in 
which  a  regular  and  thorough  education  might  be  given  to  the  youth,  Indian 
and  English,  who  should  be  assembled  in  it.  At  this  period  there  were  only 
two  or  three  Colleges  in  New  England, — those  at  Cambridge  and  New  Haven, 
and  an  institution  at  Warren,  R.  I.,  which  was  afterwards  transplanted  to 
Providence.  Wh^n  the  design  was  made  known  to  the  public,  he  received 
various  offers  from  the  owners  of  new  lands,  and  from  different  towns.  It 
being  determined  to  plant  the  school  in  the  Western  part  of  New  Hampshire, 
a  diarter  dated  December  18,  1769,  was  obtained  for  a  College,  whioh  was 
endowed  partly  by  Governor  Weutworth,  and  partly  by  private  individuals, 
with  about  forty  thousand  acres  of  land.  In  procuring  this  charter,  there 
was  a  negotiation  between  Dr.  Wheelock  and  GU)vemor  Wentworth,  as 
appears  from  letters  and  papers  in  my  possession.  But  the  school  was  not 
merged  in  the  College,  as  some  have  supposed,  but  remained  distinct,  with 
a  separate  incorporation,  obtained,  at  a  subsequent  period,  from  New  Hamp* 
shire.  Of  Moor's  school  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth  was  a  benefactor,  but  not  of 
Dartmouth  College, — to  the  establishment  of  which  he  and  the  other  Trus* 
tees  of  the  fund  were  opposed,  as  being  a  departure  from  the  original  design. 

In  August,  1770,  Dr.  Wheelock  took  leave  of  Lebanon,  and  proceeded 
to  Hanover,  in  order  to  make  preparation  for  the  immediate  reception  of 
his  family  and  his  pupils  in  the  wilderness.  The  pine  trees  on  a  few  acres 
had  been  cut  down.  Without  nails  or  glass  he  built  him  a  log  cabin, 
eighteen  feet  square,  and  directed  the  operations  of  forty  or  fifty  labourers, 
who  were  employed  in  digging  a  well  and  building  a  house  of  one  story  for 
his  family,  and  another  of  two  stories,  eighty  feet  long,  for  his  scholars. 
As  his  family  arrived,  both  these  habitations  were  prepared ;  his  wife  and 
daughters  lived  for  about  a  month  in  his  hut,  and  his  sons  and  students 
made  them  booths  and  beds  of  hemlock  boughs.  On  the  29th  of  October 
he  removed  into  his  house,  and  the  rooms  in  College  were  soon  made  com- 
fortable. A  school  house  was  also  constructed.  The  scholars  engaged  with 
seal  in  their  studies,  in  their  new  abode,  finding  **  the  pleasure  and  profit  of 
such  a  solitude."  But  what  he  accounted  a  still  richer  blessing  was,  that 
almost  immediately  after  they  had  become  settled  in  their  new  habitation, 
they  experienced  a  precious  visitation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  whioh  was  followed 
bj  aztensiva  and  penunMntly  happy  effaots  vpon  thair  little  ooanmuBity. 
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The  flint  Gommeneement  held  at  the  College  was  in  August,  1771,  when 
four  young  men  were  graduated  ;  one  of  whom,  John  Whcclock,  the  son  of 
Dr.  Wheelock,  was  his  successor  as  the  President  of  the  School  and  of  the 
College ;  and  another,  Sylvanus  Ripley,*  was  the  first  Professor  of  Theology 
in  the  College.  Dr.  Wheelock  lived  to  preside  at  seven  other  Commence- 
ments, and  conferred  the  honour?)  of  College  on  seventy-two  young  men,  of 
whom  thirty-nine  became  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  Among  them  were  the 
Rey.  Dr.  John  Smith,  Professor  of  the  ancient  languages  in  Dartmouth 
Oollege,  the  Eev.  Dr.  M'Keen,  the  first  President  of  liowdoin  College,  and 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Burton  of  Thetford,  Vt. 

Though  Dr.  Wheelock  was  afilictcd  for  years  with  asthma,  he  yet  ceased 
not  to  preach  to  his  flock,  composed  of  his  students  and  the  neighbouring  vil- 
lagers. When  unable  to  walk,  he  was  repeatedly  carried  to  the  chapel ; 
And  he  sometimes  conducted  public  worship,  seated  in  his  chair,  in  his  own 
house.  His  prayer  was  granted  that  he  might  not  outlive  his  usefulness. 
After  his  strength  had  been  declining  for  about  four  years,  ho  was  seized 
with  epilepsy  in  January,  1779.  Though  he  recovered  so  as  to  ride  on  horse- 
back, yet,  as  the  spring  advanced,  he  rapidly  declined,  and  died  on  Saturday, 
April  24,  1779,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  In  the  morning  he 
able,  with  assistance,  to  walk  his  room.  But,  as  he  knew  that  his  end 
near,  his  family  were  summoned  at  his  request.  Being  asked  by  his 
wife  what  were  his  views  of  death,  he  replied, — **  I  do  not  fear  death  with 
any  amazement  ;*'  and  soon  afterwards  repeated  the  exulting  words  of  the 
Psalmist  and  of  the  Apostle, — **  Though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil.'*  "•  I  have  a  desire  to  depart  and 
to  be  with  Christ."  At  his  request,  a  minister  who  was  pre.*<ent,  now  pray- 
ed, commending  his  departing  spirit  to  God.  lie  then  uttered  his  final 
exhortation, — '*  Oh,  my  family,  be  faithful  unto  death;"  and  immediately 
dosed  his  eyes  on  all  the  objects  of  the  earth.  His  immortal  spirit  fled, 
leaving  impressed  on  the  countenance  of  him  who  slept  in  Jesus,  a  smile  of 
peace. 

Dr.  Wheelock  was  **  of  middle  stature  and  size,  well  proportioned,  erect 
and  dignified.  His  features  were  prominent,  his  eyes  a  light  blue  and 
animated.  His  complexion  was  fair,  and  the  general  expression  of  his 
oonntenance  pleasing  and  handsome.  His  voice  was  remarkably  full,  harmo- 
nioiu,  and  commanding." 

Dr.  Wheelock  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife,  whom  he  married  in 
April,  1785,  was  Mrs.  Sarah  Maltby,  relict  of  Capt.  William  Maltby  of  New 
Haven,  and  daughter  of  the  llev.  John  Davenport  of  Stamford,  Conn.  She 
died  at  Lebanon,  N^ovember  13, 1746,  aged  forty-three.  One  of  her  daugh- 
ters, Ruth^  was  married  to  the  Rev.  William  Patten  of  Hartford.  His 
second  wife  was  Miss  Mary  Brinsmade  of  Milford,  Conn.  By  thi:«  marriage 
he  had  five  children: — Mary,  who  married  Professor  Woodward,  the  first 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Dartmouth  College  ;  Abigail  who  married 
Professor  Ripley  ;  John^  the  successor  of  his  father,  and  President  nearly 

*8TLVA!n78  RiPLST  WM  tulj  ordaioed  as  a  missionary  among  the  Indians.  He  returned 
flvB  his  missioD  in  September,  1772,  and  was  preceptor  of  Moor  s  school  from  1775  to  1779. 
H«  WM  also  a  Tutor  in  the  College  from  1772  till  1782,  when  he  was  appointed  Professor  of 
Divinity.  He  snooeeded  President  Wheelock  in  the  pastoral  care,  and  regularlr  preached  to  the 
Mndmts  of  the  College  and  school,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  villago  on  the  Sabbath,^  and 
dallTOTsd  to  the  students  Lectures  on  Theology  and  Tarious  other  branches.  Ho  was  appointed 
*  l^nwtte  of  the  CdlMn  in  1775,  and  held  the  office  until  his  death.  He  died  in  oonsequenoa  ^ 
Ml  fa^vj  reqelTed  whUe  riding  in  a  deigh  in  1787>  ag«d  about  tluxiy-M^Qii  ^«in. 
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forty  years ;  CoL  Eleazar  Wheelock  and  James  Whedock,  Esq,  Hii 
dosoendonts  are  scattered  through  various  States  of  the  Union,  from  MaiDO 
to  Louisiana. 

Dr.  Wheelock  published  a  Narrative  of  the  Indian  Charity  School  at 
Lebanon,  1762 ;  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Charles  J.  Smith,*  1703 ; 
Narratives  in  several  numbers  from  1763  to  1771 ;  Continuation  of  the  Nar- 
rative, 1773,  to  which  is  added  an  abstract  of  a  mission  to  the  Delaware 
Indians,  West  of  the  Ohio,  by  M'Clure  and  Frisbie  ;t  A  Sermon  on  Liberty 
of  Conscience,  or  no  King  but  Christ  in  the  church,  1776.  His  Memoirs 
by  Drs.  M'Clure  and  Parish,  were  published  in  1811,  with  extracts  from  his 
correspondence. 

Very  few  of  Dr.  Wheelock*s  sermons  were  written  out  at  length.  His 
manuscripts  in  general  exhibit  only  short  notes  of  the  heads  of  his  dif- 
oourses,  especially  after  the  first  few  years  of  his  settlement,  when  the  preas- 
ure  of  a  multitude  of  cares  gave  him  little  leisure  for  writing  sermons. 

If  it  should  be  asked  what  success  attended  the  efibrts  of  Dr.  Wheelock 
to  communicate  the  Gospel  to  the  Indian  nations,  it  may  be  replied  that  he 
aooomplished  something  for  their  benefit,  and  that  great  and  insuperable 
obstacles  in  the  providence  of  God  prevented  him  from  accomplishing  more. 
It  was  soon  after  he  sent  out  missionaries  into  the  wilderness,  that  the  con- 
troversy with  Great  Britain  blighted  his  fair  and  encouraging  prospects. 
Daring  the  last  four  years  of  his  life,  there  was  actual  war,  in  which  many 
of  the  Indian  tribes  acted  with  the  enemy.  Yet  the  Oneidas,  to  whom  Mr. 
Kirkland  was  sent  as  a  missionary,  kept  the  hatchet  buried  during  the  whole 
revolutionary  struggle,  and  by  means  of  this  mission  probably  were  a  mul- 
titude of  frontier  settlements  saved  from  the  tomahawk  and  the  scalping 
knife.  But  even  if  nothing  had  been  accomplished  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Indians,  yet  the  zeal  which  chiefly  sought  their  good,  reared  up  a  venerable 
institution  of  science,  in  which  many  strong  minds  have  been  disciplined  and 
made  to  grow  stronger,  and  nerved  for  professional  toils  and  public  labours, 
and  in  which  hundreds  of  ministers  have  been  nurtured  for  the  Church  of 
Christ. 


*  Oharlks  Jeffrey  Smith  of  Lone  Island,  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1757,  and 
introduced  into  the  ministry  by  Dr.  Wheelock,  and  ordained  as  a  missionary  at , Lebanon  in 
1763.  After  being,  for  u  while,  with  the  Indians,  ho  was  induced  to  labour  for  the  instmetion 
of  the  slaves  in  Virginia.  Having  purchased  some  property  in  one  of  the  Eastern  counties  of 
Virginia,  he  returned  to  Long  Island  to  settle  his  affairs.  Going  out  in  the  morning  with  a 
fbwiing  piece,  ho  was  found  dead,  Aue^ust  10,  1770,  with  the  gun  so  situated  as  if  he  hod  shol 
himself.  It  was  by  some  supposed  that  he  was  murdered.  But  he  liodbeen  subject  to  a  violent 
pain  in  his  breast,  passing  to  his  heiid;  hence  his  fiiends  thought  his  death  was  occasioned  faj 
his  disease.  He  died  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  wns  eminent  for  his  gifts  and  gmces.  He  was 
especially  known  at  the  South.  The  Rev.  Samuel  Cucll  of  East  Hampton,  his  intimate  friend, 
published  a  Sermon  on  the  occasion  of  his  death.  His  estate  on  Long  Island,  in  lands  and 
money,  amounted  to  six  or  seven  thousand  pounds.  A  Sermon  of  his  on  Regeneration,  preach- 
ed  in  Virginia,  was  printed  in  1766. 

t  Levi  Fuisbik  was  born  in  T>ranford,*  Conn.,  in  April  1748;  was  placed  in  17^)7,  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  AVheelock,  with  a  view  to  his  becoming  a  missionary;  entered  Yale  College  in  1767, 
and  remained  there  more  than  three  years,  but  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1771.  In  1771- 
73  he  performed  a  mission  among  the  Delaware  Indians  in  connection  with  David  M'Clure,  and 
ntumed  in  October,  1773.  He  was  ordained  in  1775,  and  then  continued  his  missionary  career, 
until  the  convulsed  state  of  the  country  compelled  him  to  abandon  it.  Ho  was  settled  as  the 
minister  of  the  First  church  in  Ipswich,  Mass.,  February  7,  1776,  and,  after  a  ministry  of  thirty 
years,  died  February  25,  1806,  aged  fifty-seven.  He  published  an  Oration  on  the  Vem^e,  178.f : 
an  Address  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Moses  Parsons,  1784;  two  Sermons  on  a  day  of  Public  Fart- 
ing; Thanksgiving  Sermon,  1705;  Eulogy  on  Washington,  1800;  Discourse  before  the  f>ocioty 
for  propagating  the  Oospel  among  the  Indians  and  otners  in  North  America,  1804.  His  sun 
J^vi  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1802;  was  appointed  Latin  Tutor  in  1805,  %nf\  Pro- 
feasor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  1807 ;  and  died  Jaly  9,  1822.  He  published  his  Inangoral 
Address,  1817. 
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For  CEiiIurged  yiews,  and  indomitable  energy,  and  penevering  and  most 
arduovB  toils,  and  for  the  groat  results  of  his  labours  in  the  cause  of  reli- 
gion and  learning.  Dr.  Wbcclock  must  ever  be  held  in  high  honour.  Ho 
early  placed  one  great  object  before  him,  and  that  object  held  his  undivided 
attention  for  nearly  half  a  century.  It  is  not  easy  to  describe  the  variety 
of  his  cares  and  the  extent  of  his  toils.  In  Lebanon,  for  thirty-four  years, 
he  had  the  charge  of  a  parish.  His  school,  in  its  various  interests,  required 
hia  incessant  watchfulness  and  effort.'  Indians  were  to  be  drawn  from  the 
wilderness,  and  superintended  in  their  daily  conduct ;  a  teacher  procured  ; 
provision  made  for  the  supply  of  their  wants  from  public  or  private  charity, 
from  year  to  year  ;  accounts  to  be  kept  and  submitted  to  the  Trustees  ;  mis- 
aionaries  to  be  educated,  and  sent  out  into  the  wilderness,  and  there  support- 
ed. And  when  he  removed  to  Hanover,  his  labours  were  doubled.  The 
two  institutions — the  school  and  the  College,  were  ever  kept  distinct ;  in 
both  he  was  a  teacher  ;  of  both  he  was  the  chief  governor.  He  had  houses 
to  build,  mills  to  erect,  and  lands  to  clear  up  and  cultivate.  He  was  also 
the  preacher  of  the  College  and  the  village.  It  is  no  wonder  that,  under 
the  weight  of  such  labours,  ani  amidst  tlie  vexations  of  a  multitude  of 
minute  affairs,  he  should  sometimes  find  himself  heavily  oppressed.  Yet  ho 
wished  not  for  repose  in  this  world.  He  desired  to  toil,  so  long  as  it  should 
please  his  great  Master  to  continue  him  on  the  earth,  and  then  to  enter  into 
rest* 

Dr.  Wheelock  was  of  a  cheerful  and  pleasant  temper,  and  manifested 
mnob  urbanity  in  his  deportment.  Yet  the  multitude  and  weight  of  his 
a&irs,  combined  with  the  occasional  gloom  of  hypocondria,  sometimes 
extorted  from  him  groans.  He  had  a  most  delicate  sense  of  propriety.  His 
numerous  acquaintances  he  always  received  in  the  most  cordial  and  hospita- 
ble manner.  His  friends  were  bound  to  him  by  the  strongest  ties.  He 
used  to  say  that  he  abhorred  that  religious  profession,  which  was  not  marked 
with  good  manners. 

In  the  government  of  his  school  and  College,  Dr.  Wheelock  combined 

great  patience  and  kindness  with  the  energy  of  proper  and  indispensable  dis- 

oiplinc.     It  was  no  small  labour  to  tame  the  ferocity  of  the  Indian  youth, 

and  to  reduce  them  to  submission.     When,- for  a  flagrant  fault,  such  a  youth 

was  to  be  corrected  by  his  preceptor.  Dr.  Wheelock  was  usually  present  to 

witness  the  punishment,  and  to  add  his  kind  and  solemn  admonition.     He 

was  generally  obeyed  from  affection  ;  but  he  knew  how,  by  severe  rebuke, 

to  overawe  the  offender.     The  incorrigible  he  removed,  lest  they  should 

•ontaminate  others. 

I  am,  Dear  Sir,  with  great  respect. 

Your  old  friend  and  Christian  brother, 

WILLIAM  ALLEN. 
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JOSEPH  BELLAMY,  D.  D  * 

1787—1790. 

Joseph  Bellamy  was  born  of  reputable  parents,  at  New  Cheahin, 
Oonn.,  in  the  year  1719.  He  very*  early  diseoyered  a  decided  taste  te 
literature,  and  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1735,  when  he  was  oaly 
sixteen  years  of  age.  Shortly  after  the  completion  of  his  collegiate  eonns, 
his  mind  became  deeply  impressed  with  the  subject  of  religion,  and,^  mi  ne 
distant  period,  he  cherished  the  belief,  and  gave  evidence,  that  he  had  espfr- 
rienced  '*  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ohost." 

From  this  time  his  purpose  was  formed  to  become  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel ;  and,  Juiving  devoted  himself,  for  a  while,  to  theological  studies, 
he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Association  of  New  Haven  county,  about 
two  years  after  his  graduation.  And  notwithstanding  his  extreme  youth, — 
being  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  his  earliest  efforts  in  the  pulpit  met  with 
great  acceptance,  and  were  regarded  as  giving  promise,  UT  his  life  were 
spared,  of  a  brilliant  and  eminently  useful  career.  He  supplied,  for  some 
time,  an  infant  congregation  in  Bethlehem,  then  a  parish  in  the  town  of 
Woodbury  ;  and  such  was  the  effect  of  his  preaching,  that  a  large  portion 
of  his  hearers  became  deeply  anxious  in  regard  to  their  spiritual  interests, 
and  many  of  them  hopefully  the  subjects  of  a  true  conversion.  So  strongjly 
were  the  regards  of  the  congregation  feistened  upon  him,  that  they  not  only 
gave  him  a  call  to  become  their  pastor,  but  most  importunately  urged  hit 
acceptance  of  it ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  field  was  small,  yet,  inasmndi 
as  it  was  that  in  which  he  had  gathered  the  first  fruits  of  his  labours,  and  as 
there  seemed  to  open  a  prospect  of  increasing  usefulness  in  connection  with 
the  surrounding  country,  he  determined,  on  the  whole,  after  much  delibera- 
tion and  consultation  with  his  fathers  in  the  ministry,  to  give  to  the  call  an 
affirmative  answer.  Accordingly,  in  the  spring  of  1740,  he  was,  by  the 
usual  solemnities,  constituted  minister  of  the  said  congregation  ;  and  the 
relation  thus  formed  terminated  only  with  his  life. 

Being  now  quietly  settled  in  his  charge,  he  determined  to  avail  himself 
of  his  retired  situation  to  prosecute  more  extensively  his  theological  studies, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  he  entered  with  great  alacrity  into  all  the  appro- 
priate duties  of  his  office.  About  this  time  commenced  the  **  great  awaken- 
ing," as  it  has  been  termed,  which  continued,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
through  several  years,  and  extended  over  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the 
land.  Mr.  Bellamy  remained  chiefly  with  his  own  people  till  some  time  in 
1742 ;  when  he  became  so  deeply  impressed  with  the  magnitude  of  the 
work,  that  he  felt  constrained  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  his  labours.  Having 
made  provision  as  far  as  be  could,  for  the  supply  of  his  own  pulpit,  he  went 
forth  into  different  parts  of  the  country,  including  not  only  Connecticut, 
but  some  of  the  neighbouring  Colonies,  preaching  every  where  with  remark- 
able power,  and,  for  the  most  part,  with  corresponding  effect.  He  adapted 
himself  with  great  felicity  to  the  state  of  the  times  ;  and,  while  he  resembled 
Whitefield  in  the  abundance  of  his  preaching,  he  was  not  unlike  him  in 

•  B«nedi«fi  Fun.  Smrm.— Life  of  Bninerd.— TramboU'sHlft.  Conn.,  ii.— TheologiMd  Msa- 
iln«.  I.— Lift  of  BeUaipj  preflzfld  to  tho  edition  of  big  worka,  pablidied  by  tbe  Doetf&l 
Book  and  Tfeaot  SotMgr. 
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Mpaot  to  ferrour  and  aptness,  and  he  greatly  exceeded  him  in  disorimina- 
tioD  and  logic. 

But,  notwithstanding  his  labours,  in  the  capacity  of  an  itinerant,  seem  to 
have  been  eminently  blessed,  his  expectations  in  regard  to  the  results  of  the 
reyival  were  by  no  means  fully  realized  ;  for,  whereas,  at  one  period,  he  had 
seemed  to  regard  the  signs  of  the  times  as  indicating  the  dawn  of  millenial 
glory,  he  was  afterwards  deeply  pained  to  notice  the  spread  of  a  fanatical  and 
censorious  spirit,  which  seemed  to  put  in  jeopardy  the  best  interests  of  the 
Chnrch.  He  was  especially  concerned  at  the  intrusion  of  ignorant  and 
conceited  men  into  the  place  of  public  teachers  ;  at  the  disregard,  and  even 
contempt,  of  evangelical  order,  which  was  often  manifested  ;  and,  above 
all,  at  the  rapid  progress  of  a  spurious  religion,  under  the  guidance  of  pride, 
ignorance,  and  spiritual  quackery. 

Having  become  satisfied  that  his  duty  no  longer  required  him  to  continue 
these  itinerant  labours,  he  returned  to  devote  himself  more  immediately  to 
his  own  people.  And  then  it  was,  that  he  projected  the  work  which  is  gen- 
srmlly  considered  the  brightest  monument  he  has  left, — namely,  '*True 
Bdigion  delineated."  There  were  several  concurring  circumstancei  that 
eminontly  fitted  him  for  such  a  service.  His  mind  was  originally  distin- 
guished for  the  power  of  discrimination.  His  own  religious  experience, 
from  the  beginning,  he  had  been  accustomed  to  subject  to  the  severest 
tests ;  and,  by  diligent  and  accurate  observation  of  his  own  heart,  ho  had 
aoqmred  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  remoter  springs  of  human 
action.  He  had  also  carefully  availed  himself  of  the  opportunities  which 
his  connection  with  the  revival  had  given  him,  for  increasing  his  stock  of 
tlus  kind  of  knowledge  ;  while  the  appalling  evidence  of  the  growth  of  a 
spirit  of  delusion,  which  met  him  on  every  side,  gave  additional  strength  to 
kjs  conviction  that  a  work  of  the  kind  which  he  proposed,  was  eminently 
needed.  And  then  he  was  on  intimate  terms  with  many  of  the  ablest 
DiTines  of  New  England,  especially  Jonathan  Edwards,  who  fully  sympa- 
tliised  with  him  in  his  views,  and  from  whom  no  doubt  he  received  much 
encouragement  in  his  work.  How  long  he  was  occupied  in  preparing  it  for 
the  press,  does  not  appear ;  but  it  was  printed  first  at  Boston  in  the  year 
1760.  It  was  subsequently  reprinted  in  Scotland,  and  has  had  an  exten- 
sive circulation  in  Great  Britain  as  well  as  in  this  country.  With  the  single 
exception  of  Edwards*  work  on  the  *'  Religious  Affections,"  perhaps  no 
book  in  the  language,  on  the  same  general  subject,  has  been  more  widely 
known,  or  more  highly  and  generally  prized. 

Some  time  previous  to  1757,  (the  exact  date  I  have  not  been  able  to 
ascertain,)  Mr.  Bellamy  received  an  invitation  to  become  the  pastor  of  the 
First  (then  the  only)  Presbyterian  church  in  New  York.  It  would  seem, 
however,  that  neither  the  congregation  nor  the  Presbytery,  were  very  har- 
monious in  respect  to  the  matter ;  and,  after  the  subject  had  occasioned 
oonsiderable  agitation  both  at  New  York  and  at  Bethlehem,  he  returned  a 
n^ative  answer. 

From  the  time  that  Mr.  Bellamy  resumed  the  stated  charge  of  his  flock, 
at  the  close  of  his  labours  as  an  itinerant,  he  commenced  assisting  young 
men  in  their  theological  studies  preparatory  to  the  ministry.  And  in  this 
department  of  labour  he  soon  became  highly  distinguished.  Many  of  the 
most  eminent  nunisters  in  New  England,  of  the  last  generation,  were  train- 
ed, in  a  great  measure,  under  his  instructions.     It  was  his  custom  it)  furnish 
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his  pupils  with  a  set  of  questions  corering  the  whole  field  of  Theologj,  aid 
then  to  giye  them  a  list  of  books  corresponding  to  the  several  subjeeCs 
whioh  they  were  to  investigate ;  and,  in  the  progress  of  their  inquiries,  he 
was  accustomed  almost  duly  to  examine  them,  to  meet  whatever  difficulties 
they  might  have  found,  and  to  put  himself  in  the  attitude  of  an  objector, 
with  a  view  at  once  to  extend  their  knowledge,  and  increase  their  intellect- 
ual acumen.  When  they  had  gone  through  the  prescribed  course  of  read- 
ing, he  required  them  to  write  dissertations  on  the  several  subjects  wUch 
had  occupied  their  attention ;  and  afterwards,  sermons  on  those  points  of 
doctrine  which  he  deemed  most  important;  and  finally,  sermons  on  such 
experimental  and  practical  topics  as  they  might  choose  to  select.  He  wu 
particularly  earnest  in  incalcating  the  importance  of  a  high  tone  of  spiritual 
feeling,  as  an  element  of  ministerial  character  and  success.  His  students 
are  said  to  have  formed  the  very  highest  idea  of  his  talents  and  character, 
and,  in  some  instances,  to  have  regarded  him  with  a  veneration  bordering 
well  nigh  upon  idolatry. 

Mr.  Bellamy  was  married  about  the  year  1744,  to  Frances  Sherman  of 
New  Haven,  a  lady  distinguished  for  her  accomplishments  and  piety.  She 
became  the  mother  of  seven  children.  Jonathan^ — their  second  son,  was 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1772,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  as  a  practising  attorney ;  afterwards  entered  the  army,  and,  just  as  he 
was  returning  to  his  friends  at  the  close  of  the  campaign  of  1776,  was 
attacked  with  the  small  pox,  and  died  at  Oxford,  Essex  county,  N.  J., 
January  4, 1777,  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  Mrs.  Bellamy,  who 
is  represented  as  having  shone  pre-eminently  in  every  relation  that  she  sus- 
tained, died  August  30,  1785,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two.  The  next  year  he 
was  married  again  to  the  widow  of  the  Rev.  Andrew  Storrs,* — who  survived 
him  several  years. 

Mr.  Bellamy  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  Univers- 
ity of  Aberdeen  in  1768.  He  was,  for  many  years,  a  correspondent 
of  Dr.  John  Erskine  of  Edinburgh,  who  had  a  high  appreciation  of  boUi 
his  character  and  writings,  and  who  kept  him  constantly  informed  of  what- 
ever aflFectcd  the  interests  of  the  churches,  especially  in  Great  Britain.  Uc 
was  also  intimately  associated  with  many  of  the  greatest  and  best  men  of 
our  own  country,  and  with  no  one  more  intimately  than  Edwards,  whose 
religious  views,  in  nearly  every  particular,  he  adopted. 

Dr.  Bellamy  had  often,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  expressed  a  desire,  if  it 
were  the  will  of  Heaven,  that  he  might  have  a  sudden  death, — especially 
that  he  might  drop  dead  in  the  pulpit  at  the  close  of  a  public  service.  Bat 
whether  this  was  a  presumptuous  wish  or  not,  it  did  not  please  his  Heaven- 
ly Father  to  grant  it :  on  the  contrary,  he  was  lingering  on  the  threshold 
of  eternity  for  more  than  three  years  before  he  finally  took  his  departure. 
On  the  19th  of  November,  1786,  he  was  struck  with  a  paralytic  affection, 
which  deprived  him  wholly  of  the  use  of  his  limbs  on  the  left  side,  an<i 
gave  A  shock  to  his  intellect  from  which  it  never  recovered.  Subsequently 
to  this,  there  were  occasional  intervals  of  lucid  and  strong  thought,  in 
which  he  dwelt  with  his  accustomed  ability  and  earnestness  upon  the  great 
truths  of  Christianity,  upon  the  conflicts  and  triumphs  of  the  Church,  and 
especially  upon  that  glorious  and  perfect  state  on  which  he  believed  that  he 
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soon  to  enter.  These  intervals,  however,  became  constantly  more  brief, 
in  the  progress  of  his  disease,  until  at  length  the  Inst  gleam  of  conscious- 
ness upon  earth  seemed  to  have  expired.  Ills  death  was  finally  occasioned, 
immediately,  by  u  severe  cold,  Avhich  seated  itself  upon  his  lungs,  and  pro- 
duced ulceration.  It  occurred,  after  a  painful  struggle,  ou  Saturday  eve- 
ning, March  6,  1790,  when  he  was  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age, 
and  iu  the  fiftieth  of  his  ministry.  His  funeral  was  attended  by  a  numer- 
ous assembly,  including  the  clergy  and  many  other  of  the  inhabitants  from 
the  neighbouring  towns,  on  the  {succeeding  Tuesday,  and  a  sermon  delivered 
on  the  occasion  by  the  llev.  Noah  Benedict*  of  Woodbury.  It  was  after- 
wards published  with  an  appendix  in  pamphlet  form,  and  has  since  been 
republished  in  the  first  volume  of  Dr.  Bellamy's  works. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Bellamy's  publications: — Early  piety 
recommended  in  a  Discourse  delivered  at  Stratfield,  1747.  True  Reli- 
gion delineated,  1750.  The  great  evil  of  sin  as  it  is  committed  against 
God :  A  Sermon  preached  in  Goshen  at  a  meeting  of  the  Consociation 
of  Litchfield  county,  1753.  A  Sermon  on  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  1758. 
A  Sermon  on  the  Millenium,  1758.  The  wisdom  of  God  in  the  permission 
of  sin  :  Four  Sermons,  1758.  The  wisdom  of  God  in  the  permission  of  sin 
Tindicated,  in  answer  to  a  pamphlet  entitled  *'  An  attempt,"  &c.  Theron, 
Paulinus,  and  Aspasio,  or  Letters  and  Dialogues  upon  the  nature  of  love  to 
Qod,  faith  in  Christ,  assurance  of  a  title  to  eternal  life,  containing  some 
remarks  on  the  sentiments  of  the  Kev.  Messrs.  Ilervey  and  Marshall,  on 
these  subjects,  1759.  A  Letter  to  Scripturista,  1760.  An  Essay  on  the 
nature  and  glory  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  &c.,  1762.  An  Election 
Sermon,  1762.  The  Law  our  Schoolmaster :  A  Sermon,  1762.  Ecmarks 
on  the  Kev.  A.  Croswcirs  Letter  to  the  llev.  A.  Cumming,  1763.  A  Blow  at 
the  root  of  the  refined  Antiuoniianism  of  the  present  age,  &c.,  1763.  The  Half- 
way Covenant,  1769.  That  there  is  but  one  Covenant  wherein  Baptism  and 
the  Lord's  Supper  are  seals,  in  reply  to  a  pamphlet  by  the  llev.  Mr.  Moses 
Mather,  1769.  A  careful  and  strict  Examination  of  the  external  covenant, 
&G.,  being  a  reply  to  the  Kev.  Mr.  Mather's  piece  entitled  *^  The  Visible 
Church  in  covenant  with  God  further  illustrated,  &e.**  Four  Dialogues 
between  a  minister  and  his  parishioner  concerning  the  Half-way  Covenant, 
1769. 

In  1811,  a  handsome  edition  of  his  entire  works  was  published  at  New 
York,  in  three  volumes  octavo.  They  were  prefaced  by  the  following  high 
recommendation  from  Drs.  Kodgcrs  and  Miller  of  New  York,  Dr.  Trumbull 
of  North  Haven,  Dr.  Morse  of  Charlestown,  Dr.  Backus  of  Bethlehem, 
Dr.  Wilson  of  Philadelphia,  Dr.  Griffin,  and  Professors  Woods  and  Stuart 
of  Andover,  the  llev.  Asahel  Hooker  late  of  Goshen,  Conn.,  and  the  Kev. 
James  llichards  of  Newark. 

*'  The  character  and  writings  of  Dr.  Bellamy  have  been  deservedly  held  in  high  esti- 
mation, by  the  churches  in  New  England,  and  by  many  friends  of  Evangelical  truth, 
in  other  parts  of  the  Christian  world.  His  ability  to  illustrate  the  truths  of  the 
Gospel,  and  to  trace  them  through  all  their  connections  and  dependances.  and  to 
impress  them  on  the  conscience  and  the  heart,  has  been  possessed  by  few. 

"  We  consider  him  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and  useful  writers  of  the  last 
Age.  And,  while  men  arc  found  eager  rather  to  obtain  elevated  views  of  tlie  Gospel 
and  Kingdom  of  Christ,  and  the  feeling  of  enlightened  and  sublime  devotion,  than  to 
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mtify  a  mere  literary  taste,  the  writings  of  Dr.  Bellamy  will  nerer  be  neg^ecM. 
They  appear  to  us  eminently  calculated  to  promote  the  knowledge  of  God  in  the  wocid, 
and  to  make  men  wise,  good,  and  happy." 

A  second  edition  of  Dr.  Bellamy's  works,  in  connection  with  a  memoir 

of  his  life,  has  been  published  by  the  Doctrinal  Book  and  Tract  Society. 

FBOM  THE  REV.  THOMAS  BOBBINS,  D.  D. 

Habtpord,  Hay  8, 1860. 

My  Dear  Sir :  I  must  begin  my  letter  by  telling  you  that  I  have  no  strictly 
pertonal  recollections  of  Dr.  Bellamy,  as  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen 
him.  He  died  when  I  was  quite  in  my  boyhood;  and,  for  some  years  preTious 
to  his  death,  he  was  prevented,  as  you  are  aware,  by  bodily  infirmity,  from  going 
from  home,  or  mingling  much  in  society  of  any  kind.  Nevertheless,  I  can  hardly 
urge  this  as  a  reason  for  not  complying  with  your  request;  for,  as  my  father 
studied  Theology  under  him,  and  maintained  the  most  intimate  and  agreeable 
relations  with  liim  as  long  as  he  lived, — insomuch  that  his  name  was  almost  as  a 
household  word  in  our  family,  I  have  of  course  inherited,  to  some  extent,  my 
father's  reminiscences  concerning  him.  Perhaps  there  are  few  persons  now  living, 
who  have  had  a  better  opportunity  of  appreciating  his  character  than  myself. 
You  must  expect,  however,  as  I  shall  put  down  things  just  as  they  occur  to  me, 
rather  a  desultory  and  miscellaneous  communication. 

Dr.  Bellamy's  personal  appearance  I  have  always  understood  to  be  in  keeping 
with  his  general  character.  He  was  an  uncommonly  large,  stout  man,  of  sonoe- 
what  coarse  features,  but  still  of  an  expressive  countenance,  and  his  whole  air 
and  manner  were  indicative  of  authority.  No  matter  into  what  circle  he  might 
be  thrown,  a  precedence  seemed  to  be  conceded  to  him,  almost  as  a  matter  of 
course;  and  he  was  never  slow  to  admit  it,  or  to  act  in  view  of  it.  There  was 
undoubtedly  a  good  deal  of  the  love  of  dominion  in  his  natural  constitution,  which 
made  him  sometimes  appear  ungracious  and  severe,  and  particularly  impatient 
of  contradiction  or  resistance.  Indeed  it  is  quite  certain  that  there  was  much 
in  his  bearing  in  society,  which,  at  this  day,  would  not  be  tolerated;  and,  even  in 
his  own  day,  it  was  considered  as  abating  somewhat  from  the  general  good  effect 
of  his  character. 

3ut  he  was  by  no  means  insensible  to  these  constitutional  defects,  and,  on 
some  occasions,  spoke  of  them  with  great  freedom  and  apparent  humiliation. 
Dr.  Strong  of  this  city,  who  was  one  of  his  intimate  friends  and  great  admirers, 
and  with  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  stop  on  his  visits  here,  related  to  me  the 
follo^ring  anecdote  as  illustrating  perhaps,  in  some  degree,  his  forwardness  on 
the  one  hand,  and  his  humility  on  the  other.  On  one  of  his  visits  in  Dr.  Strong's 
family,  soon  after  Dr.  S.'s  marriage,  he  turned  to  Mrs.  Strong  and  said, — 
**  Madam,  I  want  to  teach  you  what  it  is  that  constitutes  the  Christian  character; 
for  I  am  afraid  that  Mr.  Strong  does  not  and  will  not  do  it."  She  listened 
respectfully  to  his  remarks,  and  he  went  on  at  considerable  length,  addressing 
her  with  great  seriousness,  and  yet  with  a  good  deal  of  his  accustomed  air  of 
authority.  Dr.  Strong,  who  had  listened  silently  to  the  remarks,  when  Dr. 
Bellamy  had  concluded,  observed, — **  Well  now  I  will  give  her  my  views  of  what 
constitutes  the  Christian  character;"  and,  with  great  apparent  seriousness,  quali- 
fied however  by  his  accustomed  sarcasm,  went  on  to  describe  just  such  a 
Christian  as  Dr.  Bellamy  was,  throwing  his  most  exceptionable  peculiar!- 
ities  into  bold  relief,  and  then  presented  him  after  all  as  an  abominable 
hypocrite.  Dr.  Bellamy  heard  it  all  with  the  utmost  attention,  and  recognised  it 
as  a  picture  of  himself;  and  his  repl}*^  was, — "  I  understand  you.  Brother  Strong; 
— much  of  what  you  have  said  is  true,  and  I  am  painfully  conscious  of  it,  and 
unless  infinite  wisdom  and  mercy  do  a  great  work  in  my  behalf,  I  feel  that  I  must 
be  lost  forever." 
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Dr.  BelUinj,  notwithstanding  his  rigid  exterior,  was  disting^hed  fbr  natnral 
kiiidiie88>  as  well  as  for  eminence  in  practical  godliness.  My  mother  was  married 
before  she  was  seventeen;  she  had  been  educated  in  easy  circumstances,  and 
accostomed  to  move  in  a  reiined  circle;  and  in  coming  from  Plymouth,  Mass.,  to 
Norfolk,  she  passed  from  a  more  cultivated  to  a  much  less  cultivated  state  of 
•odety.  Moreover,  she  was  not,  at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  a  professor  of  reli- 
gion. I  have  heard  her  say  that  the  Doctor,  soon  after  her  marriage,  was  on  a  visit 
to  my  father's,  and  took  occasion  to  speak  to  her  on  the  subject  of  her  higher 
interests,  with  an  appropriateness  and  tenderness  that  she  could  never  afterwards 
forget.  Laying  his  hand  upon  her  with  paternal  gentleness,  he  said, — *^  I  cannot 
doubt  that  God  has  sent  you  hither  for  an  important  purpose; — to  make  you  one 
of  his  own  children,  and  to  give  you  an  opportunity  of  performing  a  good  work 
for  Him.  I  believe  he  loves  you,  and  will  sanctify  you  for  his  service  and  king- 
dom." My  mother  felt  the  power  of  his  persuasive  manner,  as  well  as  of  his 
Judicious  and  well-timed  counsels. 

The  reputation  which  Dr.  Bellamy  had  for  saying  severe  things,  often  led  peo- 
ple who  were  not  acquainted  with  him,  not  only  to  stand  in  awe  of  him,  but  tc 
regard  him  with  a  sort  of  terror;  and  sometimes  he  took  special  pains  to  remove 
tbia  impression.  A  family  had  recently  gone  to  live  within  the  limits  of  his 
parish,  who  he  was  aware  were  looking  at  him  as  a  sort  of  distant  and  unap- 
proachable being.  lie  rode  up  one  day  to  their  dwelling,  and  called  for  the  lady, 
^ho  immediately  appeared  at  the  door.  '*  Madam,"  said  he,  '*  I  should  like  to 
know  whether  you  are  going  to  have  pudding  for  dinner  to-day  ?"  Her  reply 
w-as,  **  We  are."  **  Well,  then,"  said  he,  **  I  propose  to  return  and  take  dinner 
with  you."  The  good  woman,  equally  surprised  and  delighted,  said  they  should 
be  most  happy  to  have  his  company.  Accordingly,  in  due  time,  he  appeared, 
dined  with  the  family,  was  uncommonly  sociable  and  affable  with  all  of  them, 
and  completely  accomplished  his  object  in  securing  their  confidence  and  good 
wiU. 

Another  trait  of  his  character  that  seemed  little  in  keeping  with  his  rather 
mde  exterior,  was  an  excessive  fondness  for  music.  I  am  not  aware  that  he  pes- 
■eeoed  any  remarkable  musical  powers;  but  he  was  susceptible  of  the  highest 
enjoyment  from  listening  to  the  performances  of  others.  He  used  not  unfirequen^ 
Ij  to  visit  his  friend.  Dr.  West,  at  Stockbridge.  I  remember  Mrs.  West  told  me 
that  he  came  there  once  during  a  revival  of  religion,  which  extended,  in  some 
degree,  to  the  Indians,  who  resided  in  that  neighbourhood,  a  considerable  number 
of  whom  became  hopefully  pious.  After  preaching  one  afternoon,  he  had  returned 
to  the  place  where  he  stopped,  and  had  just  sat  down  to  supper,  when  he  heard 
some  of  the  Indians  in  another  room  singing  psalm  tunes.  He  instantly  left  the 
table,  and  went  into  the  room  where  they  were  to  listen  to  their  music.  After 
thus  regaling  himself,  for  some  time,  he  returned,  and  resuming  his  place  at  the 
table,  said  very  pleasantly,  **  Do  you  think  I  can  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of 
being  in  Heaven  for  the  sake  of  eating  ?" 

Dr.  Bellamy,  notwithstanding  his  usually  lofty  and  independent  manner,  was 
subject  to  turns  of  great  depression,  and  sometimes  his  courage  seemed  singularly 
to  hXL  him.  In  certain  moods,  he  was  as  likely  to  see  a  lion  in  the  way  as  any 
other  man;  often  exaggerated  the  importance  of  real  evils,  and  as  frequently, 
perhapB,  worried  himself  with  those  which  had  no  existence  but  in  his  imagina- 
tion. He  sometimes  stood  unduly  in  fear  of  the  influence  of  men,  whom, 
periuipe  at  other  times,  he  would  regard  as  of  little  account.  Mrs.  West  used 
to  lay  that  it  often  seemed  to  her  that  he  expected  to  be  a  martyr,  and  to  be 
bomt  on  Litchfield  Hill. 

He  was  a  man  of  very  considerable  address  and  management.  At  the  time  of 
my  Ikther's  ordination,  he  was  the  leading  member  of  the  Council.  There  waa 
^ot  perfect  unanimity  in  the  parish,  owing  chiefly  to  the  influence  of  one  oM  "  ' 
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P.  who  vnm  nfttiumllj  somewhat  Miibitious  and  anmaiiageahle.  Dr,  B.  waa 
awaro  of  the  opposition,  and  of  the  sonroe  whenoe  it  originated.  Aooordfiiglj* 
■ome  time  during  the  session  of  the  Conndl,  he  eontri^ed  to  get  by  the  aide  of 
this  old  gentleman,  and  remarked  to  him  that  he  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the 
widikre  of  the  parish,  as  well  as  of  the  pastor  elect,  whom  he  knew  to  he  a  yoong 
man  of  great  promise,  but  that  ho  was  sorry  to  hear  that  there  was  some  little 
laek  d[  unanimity  in  respect  to  his  settlement.  '*  Now,**  said  he,  "  as  you  are 
ao  influential  mi^n  here,  and  of  course  have  the  welfkre  of  the  society  much  at 
heart,  I  would  suggest  to  you  the  importance  of  bringing  your  influence  to  bear 
npum  this  state  of  things,  so  as,  if  possible,  to  secure  entire  harmony."  The 
old  gentleman  was  caught  by  the  device,  actually  set  himself  to  the  work  of  a 
peaoe-maker,  and  I  belie?e  my  fkther  never  found  him  otherwise  than  a  good 
parishioner. 

I  remember  another  anecdote  that  goes  to  illustrate  the  same  trait  in  his 
character.  A  young  minister  who  had  more  zeal  than  knowledge,  and  who  ren- 
dered himself  very  offensive  by  the  severity  of  his  preaching,  was  complaining  to 
the  Doctor  that  his  ministrations  seemed  to  produce  so  little  effect,  and  wondcriiy 
why  so  few  were  converted  under  his  labours.  "Why,'*  said  Dr.  Bellamy,  '*  the 
reason  is  obvious  enough  ;  and  if  you  will  correct  your  error,  go  and  learn  wis- 
dom of  the  flshemian.  lie  does  not  go  boisterously  to  work,  as  if  he  expected 
to  bring  the  flsh  to  his  hook  by  giving  them  a  regular  scourging  beforehand ;  bat  he 
easts  in  his  line  silently,  and  waits  patiently  for  a  bite;  and,  whenever  a  fldi  oomea 
to  his  hook,  he  is  watchftil  to  take  advantage  of  the  right  moment  for  drawu^g  it 
up;  and  he  is  thankM  if  he  gets  a  few,  and  perseveres  in  the  hope  of  getting 
more.  If  you  would  adopt  this  same  course  as  a  fisher  of  men,  you  would  have 
less  reason  to  complain  of  the  want  of  success." 

I  am  not  sure  but  that  to  Dr.  Bellamy  belongs  the  honour  of  originating  the 
system  of  Sabbath  school  instruction  in  this  country.  An  old  lady  of  my  former 
charge  in  East  Windsor,  who  was  brought  up  under  Dr.  Bellamy's  ministry, 
informed  me  that  she  distinctly  remembered  that  he  used  to  meet  the  youth  of  his 
congregation  on  the  Sabbath,  not  merely  for  a  catechetical  exercise,  but  for  a  reci- 
tation from  the  Bible,  in  connection  with  which  he  communicated,  in  a  way  admira- 
bly adapted  to  the  capacities  of  the  young,  much  important  instruction.  The  Bev. 
Mr.  Langdon,*  who  was,  for  some  time,  settled  in  the  same  parish,  assured  me 
that  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  they  had  never  been  without  a  Sabbath  school 
flrom  the  earliest  settlement  of  the  town. 

Dr.  Bellamy's  preaching  was  generally  from  short  notes;  was  of  a  remark- 
ably discriminating  character,  and  was  alike  adapted  to  awaken  the  careless,  and 
to  keep  before  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  what  lie  regarded  as  the  Scriptural  test 
of  Christian  experience.  He  was  a  mortal  enemy  to  Antinomianism ;  and,  in 
the  pulpit,  as  well  as  from  the  press,  often  made  it  the  subject  of  impressive  and 
pungent  remark.  In  his  manner  of  preacliin^,  he  was  to  bo  reckoned  among  the 
sons  of  thunder.  With  a  prodigious  voice,  vivid  imagination,  great  flow  of  lan- 
giiage,  and  a  deep  sense  of  the  importance  of  his  message,  he  spoke  like  one  having 
authority,  and  rarely  failed  to  secure  an  earnest  attention.  On  Fast  days,  he 
used  to  say  that  he  took  his  people  to  task, — meaning  by  it,  that  he  dealt  with  them 
in  great  plainness  in  respect  to  their  moral  obligations  and  delinquencies. 

He  was  uncommonly  instructive  in  conversation.  He  was  familiar  with  the 
whole  circle  of  theological  science,  and  it  cost  him  no  effort  to  communicate  from 
his  ample  stores  of  knowledge.  I  remember  to  have  heard  it  said  that  old  Mr. 
Robertsf  of  Torrington,  a  plain  man,  but  a  good  substantial  preacher,  used  to 

•JoBir  LiJionov  was  graduated  at  Tale  GoUege  in  1809 ;  waa  a  Tator  tbere  from  181 1  to  1816 ; 
was  otdaiiied  paitor  of  the  eharoh  in  Bethlehem  in  1810 ;  waa  diamiaMd  in  1826:  and  died  la 
1830. 
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My  that  he  could  take  his  horse,  and  ride  down  to  Dr.  Bellamy's  any  time,  and 
from  one  conversation  with  him,  get  more  material  that  would  serve  him  for  hi^ 
palpit,  than  he  could  by  studying  at  home  a  fortnight. 

Dr.  Bellamy  evinced  much  of  the  spirit  of  patriotism,  especially  amidst  those 
floeiies  of  conflict  into  which  the  country  was  more  than  once  brought.  His  pub- 
lic prayers  for  the  success  of  our  arms  were  most  fervent,  and  his  general  influ- 
61106  was  exerted  in  various  ways  in  the  same  direction.  During  the  French  war 
pardcalarly,  he  maintained  a  correspondence  with  some  of  the  officers  of  the 
•rmy,  and  looked  with  the  utmost  interest  to  the  issue  of  the  contest,  as  having 
a  Tital  bearing  on  the  interests  of  Protestant  Christianity. 

I  have  heard  my  father  describe  with  great  interest  the  last  interview  he  ever 
had  with  this  venerable  man.  It  was  after  disease  had  preyed  for  a  considerable 
time  upon  his  faculties,  and  he  was  reduced  to  comparative  imbecility,  while  yet 
the  striking  characteristics  of  the  man  were  still  manifest.  My  father  entered 
the  room  in  which  he  was  sitting  in  a  chair,  constructed  especially  for  his  accom- 
modation. His  locks  which  age  had  rendered  nearly  white,  hung  down  about 
his  shoulders,  and  every  thing  about  him  seemed  fitted  to  inspire  reverence.  He 
slightly  bowed  his  head,  as  my  father  approached  him,  but  said  nothing.  My 
fiither  then  said,  ''  Mr.  Bobbins  of  Norfolk."  Said  the  Doctor,  with  the  dignified 
and  magisterial  air  of  other  days,  **  Your  name  is  Ammi  Buhamah."  My  father 
Uken  remarked  to  him  that  it  was  a  dark  dispensation  that  had  thus  taken  him 
off  from  his  labours,  when  the  churches  needed  so  much  the  benefit  of  his  influ- 
6006.  With  a  deep  and  solemn  emphasis,  and  seeming  to  dwell  upon  every  letter 
of  6ach  word,  he  replied,  **  Infinite  JVisdom.'* — Thus  closed  the  last  interview 
of  the  revered  instructor  and  the  admiring  pupil,  previous  to  their  meeting  to 
mini^  in  other  scenes. 

I  am,  Dear  Sir,  truly  yours, 

THOMAS  BOBBINS. 

FBOM  THE  BEV.  PAYSON  WILLISTON. 

East  Hampton,  Aug.  15, 1855. 

Dear  Sir :    The  first  time  that  1  remember  to  have,  seen  Dr.  Bellamy,  was,  I 
think,  during  my  college  course,  when  he  paid  a  visit  to  my  father.    I  heard  him 
preach,  not  far 'from  the  same  time,  in  Dr.  Edwards'  meeting-house  in  New- 
Haven.     It  was  on  a  week-day ;  for  such  was  his  popularity  that  it  could  scarcely 
be  known  that  he  had  arrived  in  any  place,  but  that  an  arrangement  must  be 
made  for  him  to  preach — much  as  used  to  be  the  case  in  respect  to  Whitcfield. 
While  I  was  an  undergraduate,  he  called  at  my  room  to  engage  mc  to  go  to  Beth- 
lehem to  teach  a  school;  and  though  I  could  not  promise  to  go,  I  gave  encourage- 
ment that  I  would  consider  the  application.     The  result,  however,  was,  that  I 
did  not  accede  to  the  proposal.     A  year  or  two  after,  when  I  happened  to  be 
traTelling  in  that  part  of  the  State,  I  called  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  Doctor, 
and  he  immediately  took  me  to  task  for  not  having  come  to  Bethlehem  as  a 
teacher.     Said  he  to  me,  in  a  sort  of  jocose,  but  lordly,  manner, — **  I  had  a  son 
whom  I  wished  to  send  to  College;  and,  because  you  did  not  come  to  assist  him 
in  his  preparation,  he  could  not  go — now  if  he  had  gone,  he  might  have  been  a 
Member  of  Congress,  or  a  Foreign  Ambassador,  or  some  other  distinguished  per- 
aonage;  and  whatever  he  might  have  been,  you  ought  to  hold  yourself  responsible 
ibr  the  fiulure."    In  the  course  of  the  conversation,  he  asked  me  whether  I  had 
not  got  some  difficult  passages  of  Scripture  that  I  wished  to  have  explained.     I 
mentioned  to  him  two  or  three;  and,  after  he  had  explained  them,  he  asked  me 
if  I  had  not  any  more;  and  when  I  told  him  that  none  occurred  to  me  at  that 
moment,  he  replied  that  I  had  better  look  up  some  more  and  bring  with  me  phen 
I  esme  again.     There  was  an  air  of  magisterial  confidence  aboat  his  whole  itutn 
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ner,  that  showed  that  he  did  not  need  to  he  told  what  wu  hie  position  either  in 
the  church  or  in  the  world. 

I  think  I  never  saw  him  hat  onoe  after  this;  and  that  was  at  Longmeadoir» 
shortly  after  his  second  marriage,  when  he  was  on  his  return  from  a  Tisit  to  his 
son-in-law,  Dr.  Hart  of  Preston.  Haying  hoard  somethii^  that  led  him  to  sop- 
pose  I  might  he  at  Mr.  Storrs',  he  called  there  and  inquired  for  me;  and  when 
I  came  into  th^room,  he  greeted  me  substantially  as  follows : — '*  And  here  yon 
are — ^why  are  you  not  at  Bethlehem?  I  wrote  to  you  before  I  left  home,  and 
then  I  wrote  to  you  again  from  Hartford,  to  go  and  supply  my  pulpit.  And 
now  I  am  going  to  be  absent  next  Sabbath;  and  you  will  go  on  to  Bethlehem  this 
week,  and  preach  fbr  me  as  well  as  you  can;  and  tell  the  people  that,  the  Lord 
willing,  I  shall  be  at  home  before  the  succeeding  Sabbath,  when  the  Lord's 
Supper  will  be  administered.  You'll  go,"  said  he.  I  replied  that  I  was 
goiqg  to  Springfield,  and  if  I  did  not  find  a  letter  there,  requiriiq^  my  services  in 
another  direction,  I  would  endeavour  to  go  to  Bethlehem.  I,  however,  on  going 
to  Springfield,  did  find  the  letter  which  I  had  partly  expected;  and,  instead  of 
going  to  Bethlehem,  went  to  Derby.  I  never  saw  the  Doctor  afterwards  to  give 
him  the  opportunity  of  calling  me  to  an  account  for  my  disobedience. 

Mr.  Bellamy's  person  was  not  only  commanding  but  majestic;  insomuch  that 
if  he  were  a  stranger  to  you,  you  could  not  pass  him  without  observation.  His 
hob  indicated  great  strength  of  both  intellect  and  passion, — in  other  words,  it 
was  a  mirror  that  reflected  his  true  character.  He  had  great  natural  severHy 
of  temper,  which,  however,  was  in  a  good  degree  qualified  by  religious  principle 
and  feeling.  His  manners  were  direct  and  positive,  rather  than  polished;  and 
hfB  natural  impetuosity  often  led  him  to  give  offence,  where  a  more  urbane  mamifir 
would  have  accomplished  his  end  far  better.  He  was  a  capital  teacher;  and  yet  I 
have  heard  of  instances  in  which  young  men  who  went  to  study  with  him  were 
so  unpleasantly  impressed  by  his  abrupt  and  dogmatical  manner,  that  they 
refused  to  remain  with  him  a  single  day.  He  was  never  mealy-mouthed  cither  in 
the  pulpit  or  out  of  it.  On  one  occasion,  he  was  preaching  on  the  subject  of 
Temperance,  and  among  other  stirring  remarks,  he  said,  '*  I  don't  want  any  body 
who  has  the  rheumatism  to  tell  me  what  has  brought  it  on — it  is  cider;  and  the 
way  to  cure  it  is  to  stop  drinking."  That  very  night  the  old  gentleman  was 
seized  with  a  violent  pain,  which,  before  morning,  had  increased  to  such  a  degree 
that  he  was  obliged  to  send  for  his  physician.  The  physician  accordingly  came, 
and  knowing,  as  he  did,  the  temperament  of  his  patient,  as  well  as  his  method 
of  accounting  for  rheumatism,  said  to  him : — ''  Ah,  Doctor,  I  see  what  ails  you — 
it  is  the  rheumatism — I'm  afraid  you've  been  taking  a  little  too  much  cider." 
The  Doctor  never  took  up  the  sul^ect  of  Temperance  again — at  least  not  in  the 
same  way. 

He  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  powerAil  preachers  of  his  day,  or  of  any 
day.  He  had  the  most  perfect  self-command  and  freedom  of  utterance,  and  hte 
thoughts  always  took  on  the  most  appropriate  dress,  and  were  uttered  with  a 
boldness  of  manner  that  was  well  nigh  overpowering.  He  had  a  great  deal  of 
impassioned  gesture,  and  there  was  every  thing  to  show  that  his  inmost  soul  was 
on  fire.  He  was,  as  you  know,  a  leader  in  the  New  School  Theology  of  that 
day;  though  the  views  which  he  maintained  have  since  become  perhaps  the  popn- 
Ur  Theology  of  New  England. 

Yours  most  affectionately, 

PAYSON  WILLISTON. 


JAMBS  LOCKITOOD.  ^^ 


JAMES  LOCKWOOD  * 

1738—1772. 

James  Lockwood  was  the  eldest  son  of  James  and  Ljdia  Lookwood, 
and  was  born  at  Norwalk,  Conn.,  December  20,  1714.  He  was  graduated 
at  Yale  College  in  1735,  and  was  chosen  Tator  in  the  same  institution,  two 
years  afterwards,  in  which  capacity  he  served  one  year.  Having,  in  the 
mean  time,  stadied  Theology,  and  received  license  to  preach,  he  was  called 
to  sacceed  the  Rev.  Stephen  Mix,  as  pastor  of  the  First  church  in  Wethers- 
field,  Conn.  He  accepted  the  call,  and  was  ordained  on  the  28th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1739. 

Mr.  Lockwood*s  settlement  occurred  just  before  the  commencement  of 
the  great  revival  of  1740.  Dr.  Trumbull  mentions  him  among  the  ministers 
most  &vourable  to  Whitefield's  movements ;  and  there  is  a  tradition  at 
Wethersfield,  that  the  great  itinerant  made  several  visits  there,  and  that,  at 
the  meeting  house  was  inadequate  to  contain  the  multitudes  who  thronged  to 
Hear  him,  he  held  a  meeting,  at  least  on  one  occasion,  in  the  open  air.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Lockwood  not  only  fully  sympathized  with  him,  bat 
oo-operated  with  him  to  the  extent  of  his  ability. 

In  1760,  he  was  chosen  a  Fellow  of  Yale  College,  and  continued  to  hold 
the  office  tUl  his  death.  In  1758,  the  Presidency  of  the  College  of  New 
Jersey  having  been  vacated  by  the  death  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  Mr.  Look- 
wood  was  chosen  to  fill  the  place  ;  but  he  declined  the  appointment.  After 
tibe  resignation  of  President  Clap  in  1766,  the  same  office  was  proffered  to 
him  in  Yale  College ;  but  he  declined  this  also.  The  reason  given  for  his 
non-acceptance  in  both  cases,  was  his  strong  attachment  to  the  people  of  his 
<^rge,  and  his  consequent  unwillingness  to  separate  himself  from  them. 
He  continued  their  pastor,  greatly  respected  and  beloved,  till  the  close  of 
life.  He  died  July  20,  1772,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
thirty-fourth  of  his  ministry. 

Mr.  Lockwood  was  married,  November  4,  1742,  to  Mary,  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  Moses  Dickinson  of  Norwalk, — who  died,  December  23,  1794, 
aged  seventy-four.  One  of  his  sons,  William^  was  born  January  21, 1758; 
was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1774  ;  was  a  Tutor  in  College  in  1779 
and  1780 ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  at  Milford,  March  17, 
1784 ;  was  dismissed  on  account  of  ill  health,  April  28, 1796  ;  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  church  in  Glastenbury  in  1797,  where  he  continued  his  labours 
till  1804,  when  he  was  obliged  again  and  finally  to  withdraw  from  the  min- 
istry on  account  of  bodily  infirmity.  He  passed  the  residue  of  his  days  at 
Olastenbury,  greatly  respected,  and  died  June  23,  1828.  He  published  a 
Sermon  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Jerusha  Woodbridge,  1799.  Dr.  Marsh,  who 
socoeeded  the  Rev.  James  Lockwood  in  the  pastoral  office  at  Wethersfield, 
in  the  sermon  which  he  preached  at  the  installation  of  the  son,  pays  the 
following  incidental  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  father : — 

"May  you  continue,  through  the  whole  course  of  your  ministry,  strong  in  the  grace 
which  is  in  Christ  Jesus;  exhibiting  to  a  great  degree  of  eminence,  that  spirit  of  wis- 
dom and  piety,  benevolence  and  fidelity,  for  which  the  ascended  prophet,  your  excel- 
lent fkther,  was  distinguished.  His  praise  is  still  in  the  churches,  and  his  name 
remembered  in  this  vicinity,  with  particular  affection,  honour,  and  veneration." 

•  QfMB't  Hist,  of  PiineetoD  OoU.— HaU's  Hist,  of  Norwiak.— Elsfdey's  Hist,  of  Tale  (Ml 
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The  following  are  Hr.  Lookwood's  pnblioatioiis : — ^A  Sermon  tt  Hit 
General  Election,  1754.  A  Discourse  on  the  death  of  the  Hon.  GoL  Wil* 
liams,  1755.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Eleaiar  Hay,*  1756.  A  Ser- 
mon at  the  General  Election,  1763.  A  Thanksgiving  Sermon  for  the  peaee 
with  France  and  Spain,  1763. 

Prraident  Stiles  writes  thus  concerning  Hr.  Lookwood : — 

"  He  was  a  man  of  small  stature,  a  good  classical  scholar,  and  ingenious  in  mathe- 
matics and  pbiiosopliy.  Of  a  iKilit«  taste  and  a  ready  elocution,  he  performed  the 
office  of  the  ministry  in  the  house  of  God  and  among  his  people  with  good  acceptance. 
He  was  a  man  of  caution  and  prudence,  and  avoided  intermeddling  deeply  with  any 
of  the  religious  controversies.  This  caution  and  wisdom,  together  with  the  goodness 
of  his  public  perfonnances,  made  the  world  think  him  perhaps  a  deeper  and  greater 
man  than  he  really  was.  lie  was,  however,  an  ingenious  man ;  was  formed  for  usefhl- 
nesB,  and  was  an  honour  to  the  ministry,  lie  was  a  Calvinist,  and  more  lately  has  been 
inclined  to  the  Now  Divinity,  lie  was  a  gentleman  of  sober  deportment,  carrying 
rather  a  srave  severity  in  his  countenance,  and  yet  far  from  moroseness:  there  was 
vivacity  m  hi^ manner;  his  cheerAilness  was  regulated  by  prudence  and  circumspec- 
tkm.  He  was  one  of  those  good  natured  persons,  who.  through  proper  cultivation^ 
■oon  come  to  maturity.  Besides  the  academic  sciences,  ho  applied  to  systematic  Theo- 
logy, and  Kidgley  and  Willard  were  his  favourite  authors.  He  spent  his  ministerial 
life  in  a  large  parish  of  perhaps  three  hundred  families,  who  are  said  to  be  as  well 
instructed  in  religion,  as  anv  church  in  Connecticut.  He  has  had  the  prudence  to  lead 
that  flock  in  great  peace  and  love  through  his  ministry.  As  a  singular  fact  he  preached 
and  printed  two  Election  sermons,  both  of  which  I  heard  him  deliver.  I  was  intimate- 
ly acquainted  with  him  twenty-four  years  ago,t  and  occasionally  all  along  since.** 


■♦•- 


CHAUNCY  WHITTELSEY4 

1740—1787. 

Chaunoy  Wuittelsey  was  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Whittelsoy,  and 
was  bom  at  Wallingford,  Conn.,  October  28,  1717.  From  both  parents  he 
inherited  fine  Intellectual  powers,  which  were  highly  cultivated  by  education. 
He  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1738,  and  snbsequently  resided  there, 
for  some  time,  as  a  student  on  Bishop  Berkeley's  foundation.  On  the  resig- 
nation of  Hector  Williams  in  1739,  he  was  chosen  a  Tutor  in  the  Collie, 
which  office  he  held  six  years.  He  was  concerned  in  the  immediate  instruo- 
taon  of  four  classes,  and  among  bis  pupils  were  a  considerable  number  who 
afterwards  attained  great  eminence  in  the  di£ferent  departments  of  public 
life.     President  Stiles  says  of  him, — 

'^  lie  was  an  excellent  classical  scholar,  well  acquainted  with  the  three  learned 
languages,  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  but  especially  the  Latin  and  Greek.  He 
was  well  acquainted  with  geography,  mathematics,  natural  philosophy  and  astronomy, 
with  moral  philosophy  and  history,  and  with  the  general  Cyclopedia  of  literature. 
Ue  availed  himself  of  the  advantages  of  an  academic  life,  and  amassed,  by  laborions 
reading,  a  great  treasure  of  wisdom ;  and  for  literature  he  was  in  his  day  oracular  at 
College;  for  he  taught  with  facility  and  success  in  every  branch  of  knowledge.  He 
bad  a  very  happy  talent  at  instructing  and  communicating  the  knowledge  of  the 
liberal  arts  and  sciences." 

In  1740,  during  his  connection  with  College  as  a  Tutor,  he  was  licensed 
to  preach  the  Gospel, — just  at  the  period  when  the  great  religious  excite- 

*  Elbasab  Mat  wis  a  natire  of  Wethersfield;  was  mdoated  at  Yale  College  in  1752;  was 
ordained  pastor  of  the  ehnrch  in  Haddam,  Conn.,  June  30,  1756 ;  and  died  April  14, 1803,  agtd 
fsvsnty. 

t  This  was  written  immediately  after  Mr.  Loekwood's  death. 

iBaoon's  Hist.  Pise.— Dwia's  Fan.  Sena.— MS.  firom  his  granddangfater. 
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meat  perraded  nearly  the  whole  of  New  England.  In  the  first  year  of  his 
Tutorship,  he  was  invited  by  a  neighbonring  parish,  (Aroity,)  to  become  a 
candidate  for  settlement ;  but  he  declined,  partly  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
not  duly  prepared  for  the  ministry,  and  partly  from  an  unwillingness  to 
relinquish,  at  that  time,  his  engagements  in  College.  Some  extracts  from 
his  diary,  which  are  preserved,  show  that  he  was  governed  in  this  decision 
by  the  most  conscientious  considerations ;  that  he  was  afraid  to  enter  the 
ministry  without  some  more  satisfactory  evidence  of  having  been  the  sub- 
joot  of  a  radical  spiritual  change ;  and  that  he  was  resolved  to  serve  his 
Kedeomer  with  more  fidelity  and  zeal. 

Mr.  Whittelsey  was  the  man  concerning  whom  David  Brainerd  said,  in 
reference  to  a  prayer  he  had  just  offered  in  the  College  hall, — **  He  has  no 
more  grace  than  this  chair,'' — a  remark  which  led  to  Brainerd's  expulsion 
from  College.  Those  who  read  the  extracts  from  Mr.  Whittelsey 's  diary  at 
that  very  period,  which  are  still  extant,  will  be  more  likely  to  set  this  down 
as  a  rash  expression  made  in  a  moment  of  great  excitement,  than  as  a 
rational  judgment  of  the  character  to  which  it  refers. 

In  1745,  Mr.  Whittelsey  resigned  his  ofiice  as  Tutor,  and,  for  reasons  not 
now  known,  relinquished  the  idea  of  devoting  himself  to  the  ministry,  and 
settled  as  a  merchant  in  New  Haven.  He  continued  in  business  ten  years ; 
and,  during  this  time,  was  an  active  member  of  the  church,  held  several 
important  civil  offices,  and  occasionally  supplied  a  vacant  pulpit.  At  length, 
the  church  to  which  he  belonged,  after  a  protracted  scene  of  controversy 
which  had  resulted  in  the  formation  of  another  ecclesiastical  society,  called 
him  to  settle  over  them  as  colleague  pastor  with  the  Kev.  Joseph  Noyes. 
He  now  relinquished  his  secular  and  civil  engagements,  accepted  their  call, 
and  was  ordained  March  1,  1758, — being  then  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his 
•ge. 

Mr.  Noyes  was  far  advanced  in  life  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Whittelsey 's  set- 
tlement ;  and,  owing  to  this  and  some  other  causes  connected  with  the  pre- 
Tions  controversy,  he  withdrew  now  almost  entirely  from  public  service. 
His  death,  after  a  little  more  than  three  years,  left  Mr.  Whittelsey  sole 
pastor  of  the  church ;  and  thus  he  continued  till  his  own  death,  which 
oocurred  on  the  24th  of  July,  1787,  after  a  ministry  of  nearly  thirty  years, 
and  a  life  of  nearly  seventy.  His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  James  Dana,  and  was  published. 

He  was  married  in  September,  1745,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Col. 
Whiting  of  New  Haven,  well  known  in  the  war  of  1755,  by  the  name  of 
**  the  Christian  soldier."  They  had  three  sons,  only  one  of  whom  lived  to 
mature  age.     Mrs.  Whittelsey  died  October  17,  1751. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Whittelsey *s  publications: — A  Sermon 
addressed  to  a  graduating  class  in  Yale  College,  1745.  A  Sermon  on  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Abigail  Noyes,  1768.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  the 
Ber.  John  Hubbard,  Meriden,  1769.  A  Sermon  at  the  funeral  of  Mrs. 
Marj  Clap,  1769.  A  Sermon  before  the  General  Assembly  of  Connecticut, 
1778.     . 

FROM  THE  REV.  PAYSON  WILLISTON. 

East  Hampton,  Mass..  Aag.  8,  1865. 

Dear  Sir :  My  recollections  of  the  Rev.  Chauncy  Whittelsey  go  back  to  my 
early  youth.  My  father  resided  within  three  or  four  miles  of  him,  and  they 
were  in  habits  of  familiar  intercourse,  and  sometimes  exchanged  pulpits.    I  can 
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not  M7»  howerer,  ihftt  I  have  a  distiiict  reodlecstion  of  iMftriiig  him  praidi 
jhmn  once;  and  then,  I  well  remember,  his  text  was, — "  Why  art  thoa  east 
down,  0  my  soul,*'  &c.  I  was  probably  at  that  time  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of 
kge;  bat,  d^ugh  I  remember  nothing  of  the  sermon,  I  have  a  tolerably  distinct 
collection  of  his  appearance  and  manner.  He  was  of  rather  a  full  habit,  some- 
what above  the  middle  stature,  with  a  face  inclining  to  be  round,  and  expressive 
of  thought  and  inteiligenoe.  His  voice  was  full  and  clear,  and  he  used  gestures 
bat  sparingly,  though  he  possessed  a  pretty.good  share  of  animation.  In  private 
interoourse,  he  was  very  social  and  agreeable,  and  his  manners  indicated  what 
was  really  the  case, — ^that  he  had  been  accustomed  to  refined  society.  He  was 
an  old  minister  from  the  time  that  I  first  knew  him,  but  I  always  considered 
him  venerable  as  well  for  character  as  for  age.  He  had  the  reputation  of  poaaess- 
ing  a  very  vigorous  mind,  and  of  being  an  aocompltshed  scholar.  He  undoubl- 
•dly  exerted  a  commanding  influence  in  the  various  circles  in  which  he  moved. 

Of  the  character  *of  Mr.  Whittelscy's  preaching,  except  so  far  as  manner  is 
oonoemed,  I  am  incompetent  to  render,  from  personal  knowledge,  any  testimony 
worthy  to  be  relied  on.  I  suppose  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  unhappy  aflfkir  of 
iBrainerd's  expulsion,  which  originated  in, — to  say  the  least,  an  tndisereel 
remark  that  he  made  concerning  Mr.  Whittelsey,  has  always  operated,  in  the 
view  of  many,  to  the  injury  of  the  latter;  though  I  am  inclined  to  think,  with- 
out  any  good  reason.  It  is  certain  that  Mr.  W.  did  not  sympathise  with  all  the 
measores  that  were  adopted  in  the  Whitefieldian  revival;  but  if  the  testimony  of 
President  Stiles  and  several  others  is  to  be  relied  on,  he  was  a  true  friend  to  what 
is  commonly  called  evangelical  religion.  I  am  confirmed  in  this  opinion  hj  a 
conversation  that  I  remember  once  to  have  had  with  the  late  Qov.  TfcadweU — 
he  stated  that  he  had  early  conceived  a  prejudice  against  Mr.  W.,  regarding 
him  as  an  Arminian,  and  that,  in  consequence  of  this,'  he  would  not  attend  his 
preaching  while  he  was  at  New  Haven,  as  a  member  of  the  General  Court;  bat 
that,  having  been  induced  to  go  to  hear  him  once,  he  became  satisfied  that  his 
previous  judgment  of  him  had  been  incorrect,  and  he  afterwards  sat  under  his 
preaching  with  great  pleasure.  He  lived  during  the  time  when,  through  the 
infiuence  of  Edwards  and  others,  the  typo  of  Theology  in  New  England  under- 
went considerable  modification ;  and  I  suppose  that  nothing  more  can  be  laid  to 
his  charge,  than  that  he  did  not  fall  in  with  what  were  regarded,  at  that  day,  as 
innovations  upon  the  common  orthodox  belief. 

As  Mr.  Whittelsey  was  approaching  the  age  of  seventy,  he  proposed  to  his 
people  in  "  Society  meeting  "  to  take  measures  for  giving  him  a  colleague; 
assigning  as  a  reason  that  he  must  expect  to  be  the  subject  of  increasing  infirmi- 
ties, and  he  thought  it  likely  that  they  could  settle  a  minister  with  greater  una- 
nimity then,  than  they  could  hope  to  do,  if  they  should  wait  till  his  failure  had 
become  quite  obvious  to  them.  Within  a  year  after,  however,  they  found  that 
their  good  minister  was  right  in  his  conjectures,  and  without  suggesting  to  him 
the  idea  of  renewing  his  proposition,  they  chose  a  committee  to  confer  with  him 
in  reference  to  a  plan  for  the  settlement  of  a  successor.  Instead  of  finding  him 
ready  to  accede  to  their  proposals,  and  to  carry  out  his  own  previous  suggestion, 
the  answer  they  received  from  him  was,  that  he  was  not  conscious  of  any  failure 
in  his  attempts  to  perform  public  services,  and  that  he  never  composed  or  deliv- 
«red  sermons  with  more  ease  than  he  did  at  that  time.  He,  however,  ultimately 
yielded  to  their  expressed  wishes;  but  it  was  not  long  before  he  went  to 
grave  in  peace. 

Affectionately  yours, 

PATSON  WILLISTON. 
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ANDREW  ELIOT,  D.  D  * 

1741—1778. 

Andbsw  Eliot  was  a  son  of  Andrew  Eliot,  a  merchant  of  Boston, 
and  Bath  (Symonds)  his  wife.  He  was  a  great  grandson  of  Andrew 
Elliott,  (as  the  orthography  of  the  name  then  was,)  who  came  from  Somer- 
setshire in  England,  and  settled  at  Beverly  about  1683,  and  was  a  Bepre- 
sentative  to  the  General  Court  from  1690  to  1692.  The  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  born  at  Boston,  December  25,  1719,  (0.  S.)  He  had  the  rudi- 
ments of  his  education  at  the  grammar  school  in  his  native  town,  under  Dr. 
Williams  and  Mr.  Lovell.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1737. 
Having  become  early  impressed  with  religious  truth,  he  went  through  a 
course  of  study  preparatory  to  the  ministry,  and,  in  due  time,  was  licensed 
to  preach  the  Gospel.  In  August,  1741,  he  commenced  preaching  in  the 
New  North  church  in  Boston,  as  a  candidate  for  settlement  as  colleague 
pastor  with  the  Bev.  Mr.  Webb.  In  January,  1742,  the  church  gave  him 
a  regnlaar  call, — having  previously,  by  a  committee  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose, subjected  him  to  a  severe  examination  with  a  view  to  satisfy  them- 
selves of  his  orthodoxy.  He  accepted  their  call,  and  was  ordained  on  the 
14th  of  April  following.  He  preached  on  the  occasion  of  his  ordination, 
and  the  sermon  was  printed. 

Mr.  Eliot's  introduction  to  the  ministry  occurred  at  a  period  of  great 
religious  excitement,  attended  by  violent  controversy.  As  Whitefield  was 
the  great  bone  of  contention  in  the  Church,  the  position  which  Mr.  Eliot 
held  in  relation  to  the  controversy  may  be  inferred  from  the  following 
extract  of  a  letter  which  he  addressed  to  the  Bev.  Bichard  Salter  of  Mans- 
field, Conn.,  dated  April  15,  1745. 

"  As  to  Mr.  Whitefleld's  being  tl)e  ringleader  of  those  things  of  bad  and  dangerous 
tendency  which  have  prevailed  among  us,  I  am  really  at  a  loss  what  to  say.  In  one 
•ente  he  seems  to  be  the  accidental  cause^  as  he  was  an  instrument  of  stirring  np  a 
religious  concern  in  the  minds  of  great  numbers,  which  concern  the  devil  has  unhap- 
pily improved  to  lead  many  astray ,  and  give  them  a  false  and  enthusiastical  peace. 
But  youll  say,  has  he  not  been  the  direct  caute  f  Has  not  a  vein  of  enthusiasm  run 
throngh  his  writings,  his  preaching,  and  his  conduct  ?  I  must  needs  say  there  has 
been  too  much  in  all  these  which  has  appeared  to  me  to  border  at  least  upon  enthusi- 
asm, and  which  I  always  thought  had  a  verv  dangerous  tendency,  and  I  fear  has  had 
very  unhappy  eflfects.  And  I  could  heartily  wish  Mr.  W.  was  more  sensible  of  this, 
and  was  more  disposed  openly  to  acknowledge  wherein  he  has  mistaken  nature  for 
grace,  and  imagination  for  revelation,  as  I  think  he  owns  he  may  have  done.  I  wish 
be  could  see  light  to  own  that  he  has  done  this  in  many  instances,  and  would  guard 
against  the  unhappy  tendency  of  many  passages  in  his  life  and  journals.  I  am  per- 
suaded that,  in  doing  this,  he  would  please  God  and  serve  religion. 

"  As  to  Mr.  W.'s  account  of  his  conversion,  I  must  confess  that  he  has  not  express- 
ed himself  in  a  way  that  is  agreeable  to  me.  But  I  could  never  bring  myself  so  much 
as  to  suspect  the  reality  of  his  change,  whether  at  the  time  he  fixes  upon,  or  at  anoth- 
er. I  have  been  ready  to  think  that  the  defects  in  the  account  of  his  own  con- 
version, (if  he  was  not  mistaken  in  the  time,)  proceeded  from  his  own  ignorance  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and  unacquaintcdness  with  experimental  writers,  so  that 
he  did  not  know  how  to  express  the  real  experience  which  he  had  upon  his  soul. 
But,  after  all,  to  call  him  a  rank  enthusiaet,  is,  I  think,  carrying  the  matter  too  far. 
His  best  friends,  I  think,  don't  pretend  to  vindicate  him  wholly  from  the  charge  of 
enthusiasm,  but  I  don't  know  that  his  greatest  enemies  have  given  him  so  severe  an 

« IIMiy*^'  NotieM  of  the  New  North  ohoroh.^ElioVs  and  Allen's  Bi^.  Diet.— Fanner's 
0«n.  Beg.— Thadier^s  Fim.  8enn.— Man.  Hist.  CoU.,  X.— MS.  from  the  Eliot  family. 
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appellation  as  yon  do.  The  modest  expression  which  the  united  ministers  nsed  in 
their  Testimony  against  Mr.  Davenport,  snitii  me  better, — that  he  is  *'  tinctured  with 
enthusiasm.'' 

"I  believe  Mr.  Wbitefield  does  not  pretend  any  extraordinary  mission:  if  he  doers, 
he  must  produce  better  credentials  than  any  he  has  yet,  to  induce  me  to  receive  him 
as  one  extraordinarily  sent  of  God. 

"  I  say  nothing  of  his  itinerancy,  because  I  have  great  difficulties  in  my  own  mind 
about  it;  to  mention  which  would  lead  me  beyond  bounds.  As  to  ministers  inviting 
him  I  must  be  silent.  I'll  only  say  I  have  asked  him  but  once.  As  to  the  state  of 
religion  among  us,  I  am  sorry  that  I  must  say  that  religion  is  at  a  low  ebb.  Chris- 
tians are  divided  into  parties,  their  spirits  are  roiled  and  disturbed ;  feuds  and  ani- 
mosities are  got  to  a  prodigious  height.  Mr.  W.  is  the  grand  subject  of  conversation. 
Both  his  friends  and  opposers  discover  too  great  warmth,  and  are  much  alienated 
fh>m  each  other." 

Mr.  Eliot  labonred  as  a  ooUeagne  with  Mr.  Webb  until  the  death  of  the 
Utter,  which  occurred  in  April,  1750.  From  that  time  to  the  period  of  his 
own  death,  he  had  the  sole  pastoral  charge,  and  his  salary  was  proportion- 
ably  increased. 

In  1767,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  Mr.  Eliot 
by  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  It  was  common,  at  that  period,  to  pur- 
chase diplomas  from  the  Scotch  Universities ;  and  that  of  Mr.  Eliot  was 
paid  for  by  John  Barrett,  a  particular  friend  and  a  deacon  in  his  church. 

In  the  year  1765,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Corporation  of  Harvard 
College,  of  which  he  was  a  uniform  and  devoted  friend.  After  tho  death 
of  President  Holyoke,  in  1769,  he  was  earnestly  solicited  to  be  a  candidate 
for  the  Presidency  of  the  College ;  but  he  declined,  on  the  ground  of  his 
reluctance  to  break  the  tie  that  bound  him  to  his  people.  Subsequently » 
when  the  ehair  was  again  rendered  vacant,  in  1773,  by  the  resignation  of 
President  Locke,  he  was  actually  chosen  to  the  office,  but  refused  to  accept 
it  on  the  same  grounds  that  had  controlled  his  previous  decision. 

Dr.  Eliot  had  a  prominent  share  in  the  perils  and  deprivations  incident  to 
the  Revolution.  He  remained  in  Boston  during  the  blockade,  from  April  19, 
1775,  till  March  of  the  succeeding  year.  Notwithstanding  his  family,  and  a 
considerable  part  of  his  congregation,  had  left  the  town,  there  were  many 
who  were  unable  to  leave,  and  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  remain  with  them,  and 
minister  to  them  in  the  hour  of  their  trial.  For  several  months,  he,  with 
Dr.  Mather,  kept  up  the  Thursday  Lecture  ;  but  they  agreed  at  length  to 
suspend  it,  and  a  Farewell  sermon  was  preached  on  the  occasion.  After  the 
evacuation  of  the  town,  the  Lecture  was  immediately  revived,  and  a  sermon 
appropriate  to  the  occasion  preachci  by  Dr.  Eliot,  from  Isaiah  xxxiii.  IJO. 
The  interest  of  the  scene  was  increased  by  the  presence  of  Greneral  Wash- 
ington and  other  officers  of  the  American  army. 

Notwithstanding  Dr.  Eliot's  devotion  to  the  cause  of  his  country,  he 
never  indulged  a  reckless  and  indiscriminate  hostility  against  those  whose 
political  sympathies  were  adverse  to  his  own  ;  nor  would  he  consent  to  see 
the  interests  of  learning  and  intelligence  sacrificed  to  the  phrenzy  of  party 
zeal.  When  the  house  of  Lieut.  Governor  Hutchinson  was  plundered  and 
demolished  by  the  mob,  his  books  and  manuscripts  were  thrown  in  confusion 
into  the  streets,  and  were  in  danger  of  being  completely  destroyed.  Dr. 
Eliot  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  save  them.  A  large  number  of  val- 
uable manuscripts,  and  among  them  the  second  volume  of  the  History  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  were  preserved  by  his  timely  and  vigilant  efforts.  As 
he  was  careful  to  maintain  all  due  respect  towards  the  Royal  government, 
while  yet  he  was  perfectly  frank  in  the  avowal  of  his  own  opinions,  he  was 
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treated  with  oivilitj  by  the  dominant  party,  while  the  friends  of  the  Ameri- 
can cause  regarded  him  with  the  utmost  gratitude  and  affection. 

Dr.  Eliot's  health,  during  his  later  years,  was,  in  the  main,  good,  and 
neither  his  animation  in  the  pulpit,  nor  his  vivacity  in  conversation,  seemed 
to  be  materially  diminished  ;  and  yet  he  was  subject  to  occasional  com- 
pliunts  which  led  him  to  anticipate  a  speedy  dissolution.  The  last  public 
act  which  he  performed  was  to  assist  in  the  ordination  of  Mr.  (afterwards 
Dr.)  John  Clarke,  as  colleague  pastor  with  Dr.  Chauncy  of  the  First 
church.  This  was  in  June,  1778.  His  health  continued  feeble  during  th 
summer,  but  it  was  only  for  a  few  days  previous  to  his  death  that  he  was 
confined  to  his  house.  He  died  on  the  13th  of  September  following,  in  the 
fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  '*  In  his  discourses  upon  his  death  bed,"  says 
Dr.  Thacher,  '*  he  always  expressed  an  unshaken  faith  in  those  glorious  doc- 
trines of  the  grace  of  Ood  which  he  had  preached  unto  others,  and  his  firm 
yet  humble  confidence  in  the  merits  of  the  Redeemer :  resigned  to  the  will 
of  God,  nay, — eager  after  his  presence  and  the  enjoyment  of  his  glory,  he 
would  frequently  breathe  out  the  pious  ejaculation,  'Come  Lord  Jesus,  come 
quickly — why  are  thy  chariot  wheels  so  long  in  coming?' — and,  with  a 
solemn  message  to  his  beloved  people  on  his  lips,  he  expired."  His  funeral 
sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Peter  Thacher  of  Brattle  street  churchy 
from  Hebrews  iv.  9 ;  and  was  published. 

Dr.  Eliot  seems  to  have  been  averse  to  printing  sermons.  In  a  letter 
to  one  of  his  friends  which  is  in  my  possession,  he  says, — **  I  have  sent  you 
a  sermon  at  my  son's  ordinatien :  1  have  all  my  life  been  averse  to  pub- 
lishing, but  have  turned  fool  in  my 'old  age."  His  sermons  were  often  re- 
quested for  the  press  ;  but  he  was  accustomed  to  reply  that  he  intended  to 
collect  a  number  which  he  would  publish  in  a  volume,  after  some  years. 
This  purpose  he  fulfilled  in  1774.  The  volume  contains  twenty  Discourses, 
most  of  them  of  a  highly  practical  character.  Besides  this,  he  published 
a  Sermon  at  his  own  ordination,  1742  ;  a  Sermon  entitled  '*  Inordinate 
love  of  the  world  inconsistent  with  the  love  of  God,"  1744  ;  a  Sermon  after 
the  death  of  the  Rev.  John  Webb,  1750  ;  a  Fast  Sermon,  1753 ;  a  Sermon 
at  the  ordination  of  Joseph  Roberts,*'  1754  ;  a  Thanksgiving  Sermon  for 
the  conquest  of  Quebec,  1759  ;  Election  Sermon,  1765  ;  a  Sermon  at  the 
ordination  of  Ebenezer  Thayer,  1766  ;  Dudleian  Lecture,  1771  ;  a  Sermon 
at  the  execution  of  Levi  Ames,  1773  ;  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Joseph 
Willard,  1773  ;  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  his  son,  Andrew  Eliot,  1774; 
a  Sermon  upon  **  The  thief  on  the  cross."  lie  wrote  several  pieces  in  the 
Episcopal  controversy,  particularly  **  Remarks  upon  the  Bishop  of  Oxford's 
Sermons,"  extracts  of  which  were  published  in  England  by  Blackburn.  In 
the  memoirs  of  Thomas  HoUis,  Esq.,  of  London,  there  are  several  pages 
filled  with  letters  addressed  to  him  by  Dr.  Eliot. 

He  was  married,  October,  1742,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Josiah  Langdon, 
a  deacon,  and  one  of  the  founders,  of  his  church.  They  had  seven  chil- 
dren,— ^four  sons,  and  three  daughters. 

The  following  notices  of  Dr.  Eliot's  character  are  from  a  pamphlet  pub- 
lished by  his  son,  Ephraim  Eliot,  Esq.,  in  1822,  entitled  '^Historical  notices 

*JotKPB  BoBRRTS  WM  boTO  in  Bo8ton;  WM  gnduaied  at  Harvard  College  in  1741:  was  or- 
dained paftor  of  the  ehureh  in  Leicester,  Mass.,  Oct.  23,  1754;  was  dismlsBed  Deo.  15,  1763} 
aad dMai  Wefton^  April  80,  I811,aged  ninety-one. 
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of  the  New  North  religiooB  sooiety  in  the  town  of  Boston,  with  aneodo€es  of 
the  Key.  Andrew  Bliot  and  John  Eliot,"  &o. 

'*  The  Doctor's  memory  has  been  held  in  great  Teneration.  An  upricfat,  honest 
man  he  was.  'The  esteem  of  the  wise  and  the  good  he  certainly  had.'  In  prin- 
ciple he  was  what  has  been  styled  a  moderate  Galvinist.  The  doctrines  laid  aown 
in  tlie  As8embly*s  Shorter  Catechism  he  held  in  high  estimation.  These  he  incnlcated 
lealottsly  upon  the  youth  of  his  congregation,  and  upon  his  children,  as  long  as  hs 
liyed. 

"  In  the  pulpit  he  was  a  fiiYOurite.  His  discourses  were  plaUi  and  practical ,  seldom 
on  controversial  points.  They  were  deliyered  without  action,  but  with  a  pathos  and 
solemnity  that  commanded  attention.  He  always  used  notes.  His  tone  of  Toioe  wu 
bold  andpositiye,  as  though  he  would  not  be  contradicted;  nor  indeed  did  he  bear 
contradiction  tamely  out  of  the  pulpit.  Over  an-  highly  irascible  temper  he  had  acqui- 
red a  remarkable  command,  when  he  felt  his  passions  rising,  he  would  retire  hj 
himself  till  he  had  controlled  them.  His  influence  over  his  parishioners  was  great;  so 
that,  although  there  were  a  number  very  inimical  to  him,  yet  he  nerer  was  openly 
opposed  Ifj  them.  They,  out  of  derision,  used  to  style  him  Pops.  Others  there  were, 
who  disapproved  of  his  prudence  in  party  matters,  especially  in  politics.  On  no 
account  would  he  introduce  them  into  the  pulpit.  One  oi  the  maxims  which  he  urged 
upon  those  of  his  sons  who  went  into  the  clerical  profteion,  was, — ''When  your 
parishioners  are  divided  in  sentiments,  ei\ioy  your  own  opinion,  and  act  according  to 
your  best  Judgment;  but  Join  neither  as  a  partisan."  This  circumspection  acquired 
Ibr  him  the  name'  of  Jindmo  Sly, 

"Mr.  Eliot  was  always  a  sealous  opposer  of  AMcan  slavery.  Many  people  in 
Boston  had  slaves  for  their  family  servants.  Soon  after  his  marriage,  a  sum  of  money 
was  subscribed  by  his  fHends,  sitfflcient  to  buy  a  black  boy  fbr  him;  but  he  declined 
the  present,  unless  he  might  be  permitted  to  put  him  as  an  apprentice  to  some  buu- 
ness,  when  he  should  be  of  a  suitable  age ;  and,  at  the  termination  of  his  apprentice- 
ship, that  he  should  be  a  free  man.  These  conditions  not  suiting  the  gentlemen,  the 
matter  was  dropped.  He  did  not  live  to  witness  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  this  Com- 
monwealth. 

"  As  a  ftiend  and  companion.  Dr.  Eliot  was  sought  after.  Although  his  avocations 
were  many,  he  husbanded  his  time  in  such  a  manner  as  allowed  him  opportunity  to 
visit  among  his  parishioners  more  than  any  other  minister  in  the  town.  He  had  also  a 
very  extensive  acquaintance  out  of  his  parish,  was  introduced  into  the  polite  circles, 
ana  to  most  of  the  strangers  of  distinction,  whom  business  or  curiosit^  led  to  visit 
Boston — always  cheerful  and  entertaining  in  conversation,  abounding  m  interesting 
anecdotes,  yet  never  descending  to  levity.  In  his  last  years,  his  most  intimate  friends 
were  among  the  younger  part  of  society.  He  was  a  fine  classical  scholar,  and  his 
acquaintance  with  most  subjects  of  literature,  made  him  welcome  among  the  learned." 

Dr.  Eliot  had  three  sons  who  were  gradnated  at  Harvard  College: — 
Andrew,  in  1762  ;  John,  in  1772  ;  and  Epkraim  in  1780.  Epkraim  was 
a  druggist  in  Boston ;  John  succeeded  his  father  as  minister  of  the  New 
North  Church,  and  is  the  subject  of  a  distinct  article  in  this  work ;  and 
Andrew  was  for  many  years  pastor  of  a  church  in  Fairfield,  Conn. 

Andrew^  the  elder  of  the  three  sons,  was,  shortly  after  his  graduation, 
appointed  to  the  office  of  Butler  of  the  College ;  and,  when  the  old  College 
was  burnt  in  1764,  he  lost  all  his  property  in  the  building.  He  was  appoint- 
ed a  Tutor  of  the  College  in  1768,  and  a  Fellow  in  1773  ;  and  held  both 
these  offices  till  he  was  ordained  at  Fairfield  in  1774.  In  the  summer  of 
1779,  when  General  Tryon  landed  with  an  army  and  burnt  the  town  of  Fair- 
field,— notwithstanding  he  had  ordered  Mr.  Eliot's  house,  with  a  few  others, 
to  be  marked  for  preservation,  it  was,  by  some  accident,  consumed,  together 
with  his  fumitnre  and  a  large  and  choice  library.  When  the  loss  which  he 
had  sustained  eame  to  be  known  by  his  friends  in  Boston,  there  was  a  public 
contribution  made  in  the  New  North  Church  to  repair  it,  and  an  appropriate 
sermon  delivered  on  tibe  occasion  by  the  late  Dr.  Simeon  Howard  of  the 
West  Chnrch,  from  the  text — *'  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.'* 

Mr.  Eliot  was  a  member  of  the  Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  and  a  oorresponding  member  of  the  HassaohnsettB  HiBtorioal 
Sooiety.    Ha  died  Ootober  26,  1806,  in  the  sizty-seoond  year  of  his  age, 
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and  the  thirty-seoond  of  his  ministry.  He  left  a  widow  and  six  children, 
one  of  whom,  Andrew^  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1799,  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  church  in  New  Milford,  Conn.,  February  24,  1808,  and  died 
in  1829.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Corporation  of  Yale  College  from  1818 
till  his  death.  He  preached  the  Connecticut  Election  Sermon  in  1819, 
which  was  published. 

The  following  is  from  an  obituary  notice  of  Mr.  Eliot  of  Fairfield,  written 
by  the  Rot.  Dr.  James  Dana,  and  published  in  the  newspapers  of  New 
Haven : — 

"  In  Mr.  Eliot,  the  bereaved  flock  have  lost  a  judicious,  affectionate,  and  faithful 
pastor,  to  whom  God  bad  ^iven  tlie  spirit  of  fortitude,  love,  and  a  sound  mind;  who 
attended  continually  on  his  ministry,  unentangled  with  the  things  of  this  life.  The 
steady  affection  and  esteem,  the  deserved  estimation  in  which  he  was  ever  held  hv  his 
brethren  in  the  ministry,  and  his  acceptance  in  the  churches,  are  honourable  testimo- 
nies to  his  worth.  Candour  and  unaffected  piety,  with  the  wisdom  which  dwells  with 
prudence,  were  distinguishing  parts  of  his  character.  His  acquaintance  with  general 
•cience,  his  urbanity  and  friendly  and  social  aflbctions,  conciliated  the  esteem  of  all 
ranks." 


■♦•- 


RICHARD  SALTER,  D.  D;* 

1741—1789. 

Richard  Salter  was  bom  in  Boston  in  the  year  1723.  He  was  the 
Bon  of  John  Salter,  a  gentleman  of  wealth  and  respectability,  who  was 
extensively  engaged  in  mercantile  pursliits.  In  his  early  years,  he  evinced 
a  great  love  of  study,  and  was  considered  as  a  youth  of  more  than  ordinary 
promise.  His  parents  paid  great  attention  to  his  education,  furnishing  him 
every  advantage  for  intellectual  and  moral  culture  within  their  power.  In 
due  time  he  was  entered  at  Harvard  College,  where  he  was  distinguished  as 
a  scholar,  and  was  graduated  with  honour  in  1739.  Soon  after  his  graduation, 
he  entered  on  the  study  of  medicine,  and  continued  it  till  he  had  acquired 
sufficient  knowledge  to  be  a  skilful  practitioner.  He  then  directed  his  attention 
to  Theology,  with  a  view  to  devote  his  life  to  the  ministry.  Shortly  after 
he  was  licensed  to  preach,  he  fell  into  a  deep  melancholy,  and,  for  two  years, 
had  but  little  hope  that  he  had  any  experimental  acquaintance  with  religion. 
From  this  state,  however,  he  at  length  emerged  to  clearer  views  of  truth 
and  duty,  and  to  a  comfortable  evidence  of  bis  own  Christian  character. 
The  severe  discipline  to  which  he  was  thus  subjected,  he  found  of  great  use 
to  him  in  subsequent  life,  not  merely  as  a  means  of  personal  growth  in 
religion,  but  as  rendering  him  more  skilful  and  successful  in  the  treatment 
of  that  spiritual  malady  from  which  he  had  been  so  great  a  sufferer. 

Mr.  Salter  supplied,  for  some  time,  one  of  the  pulpits  in  Boston,  and 
overtures  in  respect  to  a  settlement  were  made  to  him,  but  he  was  not 
inclined  to  listen  to  them.  He  subsequently  consented  to  preach  as  a  candi- 
date in  Mansfield,  Conn.,  and,  in  due  time,  received  a  call  to  settle  there. 
He  accepted  the  call,  and  was  ordained  on  the  27th  of  June,  1744 :  the 

•MSB.  from  Dr.  Stom  of  Biaintrae,  Dr.  Albro  of  Cambridge,  and  Rov.  W.  SalttroC 
XoiitvlUo. 
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ordinfttioii    Bermon  vm   preached  by  the    Bey.  Solomon  Williams   of 
Lebanon. 

Not  long  afiber  Hr.  Salter's  settlement,  a  serious  difficulty  commenced  in 
his  church,  in  consequence  of  some  of  the  members  declaring  in  fiayoor  of 
the  sect  called  "  Separatists."  This  difficulty  was  protracted  through  seyeral 
years,  and  twenty-four  of  the  members  of  the  church  were  excommunicated 
before  peace  was  fully  restored.  This  was  the  only  considerable  interruption 
of  the  harmony  of  the  church  during  his  ministry.  He  continued  in  the 
actiye  and  constant  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  till  the  year  1787, 
when  his  strength  began  perceptibly  to  decline;  and,  during  the  remaining 
two  years  of  his  life,  he  was  able  to  perform  but  little  public  service.  He 
died  on  the  14th  of  April,  1789,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  ago,  and  the 
forty-first  of  his  ministry.  His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Bev. 
Dr.  Lockwood  of  Andover. 

He  preached  the  Connecticut  Election  Sermon  in  1768,  which  was 
published,  and  was  considered  as  possessing  much  more  than  ordinary  merit. 

He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  Yale  College  in  1771,  and  held  the  office  till 
1780.  He  received  from  the  same  institution  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity  in  1782. 

In  1781,  he  gave,  by  deed,  a  farm  to  the  *' President  and  Fellows  of 
Tale  College,  for  encouraging  and  promoting  the  study  of  the  Hebrew 
language  and  other  Oriental  languages,  in  said  College."  This  farm,  situa- 
ted in  Mansfield,  was  sold  by  the  Corporation  for  two  thousand  dollars. 

Soon  after  hb  settlement  at  Mansfield,  he  was  married  to  Mary,  daughter 
of  his* predecessor,  the  Rev.  Eleazar  Williams.  They  had  three  children, 
all  of  whom  died  in  infancy.  Mrs.  Salter  died  September  17,  1766,  aged 
forty-seven.  He  was  subsequently  married  to  Mary,  daughter  of  the  Rev 
Solomon  Williams  of  Lebanon.  By  this  marriage  he  had  no  children.  The 
second  wife  survived  her  husband  about  four  years  and  a  half,  and  died 
November  15,  1798,  aged  fifty-nine. 

FROM  THE  REV.  PATSON  WILLISTON. 

East  Hampton  Aagast  9, 1855. 

Dear  Sir:  Sometime  after  I  was  licensed  to  prcacli,  I  supplied  the  pulpit,  for 
a  while,  at  Hampton,  Conn.  My  classmate,  and  afterwards  brother-in-law, 
Richard  Salter  Storrs,  who  had  been  named  for  Dr.  Salter,  and  educated  by 
him,  was  then  residing  with  him  at  Mansfield;  and,  as  that  was  within  a  few 
miles  of  Hampton,  I  became  domesticated  with  my  classmate  at  the  Doctor's 
house,  and  spent  my  whole  time  there,  except  what  was  necessary  to  ful* 
fil  my  Sabbath  engagements  at  Hampton.  After  Dr.  S.  became  disabled  for 
public  service,  I  consented,  by  his  request,  to  supply  his  pulpit  for  a  quarter  of 
a  year;  during  which  time  I  was  still  a  member  of  his  family.  I  had,  therefore, 
a  pretty  good  opportunity  of  forming  a  judgment  of  at  least  the  leading  features 
of  his  character;  though  I  had  no  personal  knowledge  of  him  until  his  faculties 
had  begun  to  feel  in  some  degree  the  palsying  influence  of  age. 

Doctor  Salter  was  a  well-built,  portly  man,  of  a  dignified  and  commanding 
appearance.  His  face  was  expressive  of  great  activity  and  strongtli  of  mind — ^it 
seemed  to  say  that  he  was  bom  to  rule.  And  his  countenance  was,  by  no  means, 
a  false  index  to  his  character — his  mind  was  as  active,  and  his  spirit  as  iinpetuoas 
and  energetic,  as  his  expression  would  have  led  you  to  suppose.  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  witnessing  sometimes  demonstrations,  in  the  way  of  passionate  excite- 
ment, that  WW6  even  paanflil;  and,  in  one  instance  in  particular,  I  remember  his 
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making  some  yery  ungaarded  remarks  in  respect  to  a  member  of  his  own  family, 
which  immediately  occasioned  him  deep  regret,  and  drew  from  him  expressions 
of  the  severest  self-condemnation.  I  think  his  natural  constitution  must  have 
drawn  him  frequently  into  errors  of  this  kind,  while  yet  I  think  it  also  disposed 
him  yery  readily  to  retract  them. 

Dr.  Salter  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  much  more  than  ordinary  intellectual 
powers — indeed,  I  believe  he  ranked,  in  this  respect,  among  the  first  ministers  of 
his  day  in  Connecticut.  I  never  heard  him  preach  but  once;  but,  judging  from 
that  effort,  as  well  as  from  what  I  otherwise  knew  of  him,  I  am  sure  be  must  have 
boon  a  highly  instructive  and  intellectual  preacher;  and  indeed  such  was  his  uni- 
versal reputation.  Ue  was  accustomed  generally  to  preach  double  sermons;  in 
the  morning  presenting  his  subject  doctrinally  or  argumentatively,  and  in  the 
afternoon  exhibiting  its  more  practical  bearings.  His  manner  was  characterized 
rather  by  boldness  and  vigour  than  any  of  the  graces  of  elocution. 

Dr.  Salter  was  distinguished  as  a  scholar,  and  especially  as  a  proficient  in  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  languages.  He  had  made  great  progress  in  writing  a  Com- 
mentary on  the  New  Testament,  which  he  intended  to  publish;  but  when  Guyse's 
Paraphrase  appeared,  he  was  so  much  pleased  with  it  that  he  abandoned  the 


Though  I  would  not  say  that  he  was  otherwise  than  social,  there  was  a  certain 
stateliness  and  dignity  about  his  intercourse,  from  the  effect  of  which  you  found 
it  difficult  altogether  to  escape.  He  had  one  liabit  which  he  carried  to  an  ex- 
treme, even  for  the  day  in  which  he  lived-— I  mean  that  of  smoking.  He  was  not 
•insensible  that  he  had  attained  to  great  eminence  in  that  respect,  and  he  used  to 
justify  it  by  saying  that  it  was  better  to  pay  a  man  for  raising  and  cutting 
tobacco,  than  to  support  him  in  doing  nothing. 

Yours  affectionately, 

P.  WILLISTON 


-•♦- 


THADDEUS  MACCARTY  * 

1742—1784. 

Thaddeus  Maogabtt  was  bom  in  Boston  in  the  year  1721.  His  father 
WC8  Capt.  Thaddcus  Maccarty,  an  experienced  commander  and  skilful  navi- 
jiator  in  the  merchant  service,  who  intended  that  his  son  also  should  pursue 
the  life  of  a  mariner.  He  actually  sailed  with  his  father  on  several  voy- 
ages ;  and,  but  for  a  feeble  constitution,  which  disqualified  him  for  the 
hardships  attendant  on  a  sailor's  life,  his  attention  would  probably  never 
have  been  directed  to  the  ministry.  Having  gone  through  his  preparatory 
course,  he  entered  Harvard  University  in  1735,  and  was  graduated  in  1739. 
During  the  next  three  years,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  Theology ; 
and  on  the  3d  of  November,  1742,  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in 
Kingston,  Mass. 

Nothing  occurred  to  disturb  the  relations  between  him  and  his  people, 
until  the  visit  of  Whitefield  in  that  region,  in  the  early  part  of  1746.  The 
inhabitants  of  Kingston,  fearful  of  the  excitement  which  every  where  attend- 
ed Whitefield's  labours,  resolved  to  guard  against  it  by  appointing  a  Com- 

•  Hub.  Hlft.  Cott.,  m.— Blaw.  Spy,  April  23, 1823.— President  John  Adamf >  Works,  II.- 
Linoohi  i  nUt.  of  Worcester.— Smalley-a  Woroester  Pnlpit. 
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mitiee  *'to  prevent  tibe  intrusion  of  roving  exhorters/'  An  mifouiidad 
report  was  circulated  that  Mr.  Maccarty  had  invited  Whitefield,  who  was 
then  in  Plymouth  to  preach  his  lecture  preparatory  to  the  Communion  ;  and 
such  was  the  excitement  occasioned  by  the  report,  that,  in  order  to  prevent 
Mr.  Maccarty  from  accomplishing  his  alleged  purpose,  they  fastened  the 
meeting  house, — nailing  the  doors  and  boarding  up  the  windows.  Mr.  Mac- 
carty, regarding  this  as  a  personal  Insult,  as  well  as  a  gross  invasion  of  his 
rights  as  a  minister,  omitted  the  lecture,  and  immediately  asked  for  a  dis- 
mission. The  case  was  accordingly  submitted  to  a  council,  and  they  advised 
conditionally,  that  he  should  be  dismissed.  On  the  3d  of  November,  1745, 
— precisely  three  years  from  the  time  of  his  ordination,  he  preached  his 
farewell  sermon,  from  the  following  very  appropriate  text — **  Therefore 
watch,  and  remember  that,  by  the  space  of  three  years,  I  cease  1  riOt  to 
warn  every  one,  night  and  day,  with  tears.  And  now  Brethren,  I  cu:iimend 
you  to  God  and  to  the  word  of  his  grace,  which  is  able  to  build  you  up,  and 
to  give  you  an  inheritance  among  all  them  that  are  sanctified.'*  A  copy  of 
the  disoourse  was  left  in  Kingston,  and  was  published  in  1804,  with  a  pre- 
face containing  a  brief  statement  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the 
author's  dismission.  The  sermon  breathes  a  spirit  of  Christian  magnanim- 
ity, and  the  relations  which  he  subsequently  bore  to  his  former  charge  were 
never  otherwise  than  pleasant. 

The  church  in  Worcester,  having  been  vacant  nearly  two  years,  subsequent 
to  the  dismission  of  the  Rev.  Isaac  Burr,*  invited  Mr.  Maccarty,  and  Mr. 
(afterwards  Pr.)  Jonathan  Mayhew,  to  occupy  the  pulpit, — each,  four  Sab- 
baths. Both  these  gentlemen  acceded  to  the  proposal.  Mr.  Maccarty 
preached  his  first  sermon  on  Thanksgiving  day,  November  27,  1746,  and 
continued  his  labours  till  January  following.  The  time  designated  for  the 
choice  of  a  minister  was  the  19th  of  that  month.  The  Sabbath  preceding, 
the  two  candidates  officiated, — Mr.  Mayhew  in  the  morning,  and  Mr.  Maccar- 
ty in  the  afternoon.  The  result  was,  that  the  latter  was  almost  unanimously 
chosen.  His  installation  took  place  on  the  10th  of  June,  1747. — he  preach- 
ed his  own  installation  sermon. 

Mr.  Maccarty  was  a  decided  Whig  during  the  Revolution  ;  and  his  labours, 
both  in  the  pulpit  and  out  of  it,  were  directed  in  favour  of  the  American 
cause.  Though  his  entire  salary  was  only  a  competent  support,  his  desire 
to  share  with  his  people  the  common  burden,  led  him  to  relinquish  a  part 
of  it,  in  consequence  of  which,  he  was  often  subjected  to  serious  embarrass- 
ment. During  the  later  years  of  his  life,  he  was  taken  off  from  his  labours 
by  declining  health.  In  1783,  he  preached  for  a  short  time  ;  but  on  the 
20th  of  July,  1784,  his  earthly  career  closed.  He  died  in  the  sixty-third 
year  of  his  age,  and  after  a  ministry  at  Worcester  of  thirty-seven  years. 

On  the  8th  of  September,  1743,  Mr.  Maccarty  was  married  to  Mary, 
daughter  of  Francis  Q-atcomb,  a  wealthy  merchant  in  Boston,  who  emigrated 
from  Wales.  They  had  fifteen  children.  One  son  was  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1766,  became  a  physician,  and  died  at  Keene,  N.  H.,  in  1802  ; 
and  one  daughter  was  married  to  the  Hon.  Benjamin  West  of  Charlestown, 
N.  H.     Mrs.  Maccarty  died  at  Worcester,  December  28,  1783. 

*J*i^^S  B^J^Kj  tl»«  >on  of  Thomas  Burr  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  was  bom  in  1698 ;  was  graduated 
at  Yale  CoUege  in  1717;  was  ordained  minister  of  the  church  in  Worcester,  October  13,  1725; 
waa  ^smissed  byan  ecolesiastical  oouncU  in  NoTember,  1744;  after  which  ho  removed  to  Wind- 
•or»  Vt.,  and  died  in  1761. 
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The  ftUowing  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Maooarty 's  publioations : — Farewell  Sermon 
mi  Kingston,  1745.  A  Sermon  at  the  author's  installation  at  Worcester, 
1747.  Two  Discourses  on  tho  day  of  the  Annual  Fast,  and  the  day  preced- 
ing the  general  muster  of  the  Militia  throughout  the  Province  for  the  enlist- 
ing of  soldiers  for  the  intended  expedition  against  Canada,  1759.  A  Sermon 
on  the  day  of  the  execution  of  Arthur,  a  negro,  at  Worcester,  1768.  A 
Sermon  on  the  execution  of  William  Lindsey  for  burglary  at  Worcester, 
1770.  A  Thanksgiving  Sermon,  1775.  A  Sermon  preached  at  Worcester, 
on  the  execution  of  Buchannan,  Brooks,  Boss,  and  Mrs.  Spooner,  for  mur- 
der, 1778. 

A  writer  in  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Collections,  says, — 

"Mr.  Maccarty  was  tall  in  stature;  in  person  slender  and  thin;  with  a  dark  and 
penetrating  eye;  a  distinct  and  sonorous,  though  somewhat  harsh  toned  voice.  His 
address  was  impressive  and  solemn." 

The  elder  President  Adams,  in  his  diary  under  date  of  May  23,  1756, 
writes  thus: — 

"  Sunday — ^Heard  Mr.  Maccarty.  He  is  particularly  fond  of  the  following  expres- 
sions r— Carnal,  ungodly  persons;  sensuality  and  voluptuousness;  walking  with  God; 
nnregeneracy ;  rebellion  against  God ;  believers ;  all  things  come  alike  to  all ;  there  is 
one  event  to  the  righteous  and  to  the  wicked ;  shut  out  of  tlie  presence  of  God ;  solid, 
substantial,  and  permanent  joys  springing  up  in  the  soul ;  the  shines  of  God's  coun- 
tenaooe." 

The  following  testimony  to  Mr.  Maccarty's  character  is  inscribed  on  his 
tomb  stone : — 

"  Through  the  course  of  his  ministry,  he  uniformly  exhibited  an  example  of  the 
peaeeable  and  amiable  virtues  of  Christianity.  Under  a  slow  and  painful  decline,  he 
disoovered  an  ardent  love  to  his  Master,  by  a  cheerfVil  attention  to  his  service,  and  at 
the  approach  of  death  he  patiently  submitted,  in  the  full  hope  of  a  glorious  resurrec- 
tion from  the  grave." 

Mr.  Maccarty's  published  sermons,  as  well  as  some  that  remain  in  manu- 
script, show  that  he  must  have  made  careful  and  mature  preparation  for  the 
pulpit,  and  that  he  was  a  sensible,  serious,  and  stirring  preacher. 


-♦♦- 


MOSES  MATHER,  D.  D.  * 

1742— ISOJT. 

Moses  Mather  was  a  son  of  Timothy  Mather,  and  was  bom  at  Lyme, 
Oonn.,  (to  which  place  his  grandfather  had  removed  from  Dorchester,  Mass.,) 
March  6,  1719.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1739  ;  and,  in  due 
time,  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  by  the  New  London  Association. 
He  commenced  preaching  in  Middlesex,  (a  parish  in  Stamford — now  the 
town  of  Darien,)  on  the  19th  of  April,  1742.  Ho  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  church  (then  newly  formed)  in  that  place,  on  the  14th  of 
June,  1744.  Here  he  remained  in  the  pastoral  relation  during  the  residue 
of  his  long  life.  He  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the 
Oolloge  of  New-Jersey  in  1791.  He  died  on  the  21st  of  September,  1806, 
in  the  eighty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  after  having  preached  to  the  same 
people  upwards  of  sixty-four  years. 

•mat.  of  tlie  Mather  fiunily.— Dwight's  Travels,  III.    MS.  from  Rev.  E.  D.  Klmiey. 
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In  1760,  lie  engaged  in  noontroTenj  with  Dr.  BeDamy  on  the  enlgeet  of 
the  Half-waj  Covenant ;  and  published  a  large  pamphlet  entitled  "  Ik 
visible  Charoh  in  covenant  with  Qod :  or  an  Inqnirj  into  the  eonatitntkm 
of  the  viable  Church  of  Christ ;  wherein  the  Divine  right  of  in&nt  h^titn 
is  defended ;  and  the  admuBsion  of  adnlts  to  complete  standing  in  the  viaibk 
Church,  though  destitute  of  a  saving  fidth,  shown  to  be  agreeable  to  the 
revealed  will  of  Ood."  In  1768,  he  published  a  Sermon  entitled  **  Divine 
Sovereignty  displayed  by  predestination ;  or  the  doctrine  of  the  Doereei 
oonsidered  in  its  proper  light  and  real  tendency."  He  left  behind  him  s 
work  entitled  **  A  systematic  view  of  Divinity ;  or  the  ruin  and  reooveiy  of 
man ;" — ^which  was  published  in  a  duodecimo  volume  in  1813. 

Dr.  Mather  was  a  Fellow  of  Yale  College  from  1777  to  1790. 

He  was  married,  on  the  21st  of  September,  1745,  to  Hannah  Bell,  of  his 
own  parish,  who  died  April  21,  1755,  aged  thirty-seven.  By  thb  marriage 
he  had  five  children.  He  married  a  second  wife,  Elisabeth  Whiting, — also 
a  native  of  Middlesex,  January  1,  1756.  She  died  December  18,  1757, 
aged  twenty-seven,  the  mother  of  one  child.  '  He  married  a  third  wife, 
Rebecca  Bayinond,  of  Norwalk,  August  28,  1758,  who  died  January  28, 
1786,  aged  sixty-four.  By  this  last  marriage  there  were  four  children.  He 
had  ten  children  in  all,^-eight  sons  and  two  daughters.  The  Bev.  Esm  D. 
Kinney,  the  present  (1855)  pastor  of  the  church  with  which  Dr.  Mather 
was  connected,  writes  thus — '*  About  fifty  of  Dr.  Mather's  lineal  descend- 
ants are  members  of  some  Christian  church,  and  nearly  all  of  them  are 
Congregationalists  or  Presbyterians.  I  think  that  more  than  half  of  thoae 
who  compose  my  congregation  on  the  Sabbath,  and  nearly  our  whole  choir 
of  singers,  are  his  descendants.  Two  of  his  great  grandsons  have  recently 
been  ordained  Deacons  of  this  church." 

The  following  extract  fromi  Dr.  Dwight's  **  Travels**  may  help  to  illna^ 
trate  both  Dr.  Mather's  history  and  character  : — Referring  to  the  parish  of 
Middlesex,  he  says, — 

'^  On  Sunday,  the  22d  of  July,  1781,  while  the  congregation  were  employed  in  public 
wornhip,  a  hody  of  British  troops,  consisting  chiefly  of  reAigees,  surrounded  their 
church ;  and  took  the  whole  number  prisoners,  together  with  their  minister,  the  Rct. 
Moses  Mather,  D.  D.  This  venerahlc  man  was  marched  with  his  parishioners  to  the 
sliore;  and  thence  conveyed  to  Lloyd's  neck.  From  that  place  he  was  soon  marched 
to  New-Tork,  and  confined  in  the  Provost  prison.  Ilis  food  was  stinted  and  wretched 
to  a  degree  not  easily  imaginable.  His  lodging  corresponded  with  his  food.  His 
company,  to  a  considerable  extent,  was  made  up  of  mere  rabble;  and  their  conversa- 
tion, from  which  he  could  not  retreat,  composed  of  profanencss  and  ribaldry.  Here 
also  he  was  insulted  daily  by  the  Provost  marshal,  whose  name  was  Cunningham, — a 
wretch  remembered  in  this  country,  only  with  detestation.  This  wretch,  among  other 
kinds  of  abuse,  took  a  particular  satisfiiction  in  announcing  from  time  to  time  to  Dr. 
Mather,  that  on  that  day,  the  morrow  or  some  other  time,  at  a  little  distance,  he  was 
to  be  executed. 

**  But  Dr.  Mather  was  not  without  his  fViends , — ^iViends,  however,  who  knew  nothing 
of  him  except  his  character.  A  lady  of  distinction,  having  learned  his  circumstanoot, 
and  having  obtained  the  necessary  permission,  sent  to  him  clothes,  and  ibod,  and 
comibrts,  with  a  very  liberal  hand. 

'^  Dr.  Mather  was  a  man  distinguished  for  learning  and  piety,  a  strong  understand- 
ing and  a  most  exemplary  life.  His  natural  temper  was  grave  and  unbending.  His 
candour  was  that  of  the  6osi>el, — *the  wisdom  which  is  from  above  j'  which,  while  it 
is  *  pure  and  peaceable,  is  also  without  partiality.'  Of  this  a  remarkable  instance  may 
be  given.  In  the  prime  of  life,  he  had  a  strenuous  public  controversy  with  one  of  the 
ministers  of  Connecticut,  on  a  subject  belonging  to  the  Discipline  and  Communion  of 
the  Church.  The  debate  was  sufficiently  ardent  on  both  sides.  In  the  decline  of  life 
but  in  the  AiU  possession  of  his  faculties,  he  was  convinced  that  he  was  in  an  error,  by 
the  very  writings  which  he  had  before  answered.  This  fact  he  cheerfully  acknow- 
ledged to  bis  bmthren." 


-«ie 


FROM  THE  BEY.  MARK  MEAD. 

Geeemwich,  Goan.,  March  26, 
ReT.  and  Dear  Sir :  I  regret  that  it  is  not  in  uiy  power  to  say  much  (roi 
^^^  sonal  recollection  concerning  Dr.  Mather.    My  acquaintance  with  him  was  i 

^i  in  tLd  T^^  ^^^  ^*B  limited  to  quite  the  latter  part  of  his  life.     I  never  heard  him  pi 

P^v:al>|_.    ^  .  nor  do  I  recollect  to  have  had  any  conversation  with  him,  till  he  was  more 

i*itle-i  -•  r^_r  ninety  years  of  age, — when  I  passed  a  Sabbath  at  his  house,  and  preached  i 

'f  tie    iT^  pulpit. 

:  :i<.i;|^  -    "*r^  lie  was  a  man  of  about  tlie  middle  stature,  rather  slender  than  otherwise, 

.rj.j  J.    ^.      "^^  pleasant  expression  of  countenance,  and  free  and  easy  in  conversation.     On 

■J.  "     ^  ~  Sabbath  which  I  spent  with  him,  a  young  woman  was  examined  and  admittet 

'*j^t  the  church.     Knowing  that  liis  practice  had  formerly  been  to  receive  personi 

the  church,  merely  on  the  ground  of  an  unexceptionable  moral  character,  wi 
-"  c^::  out  requiring  evidence  of  true  piety,  I  asked  him  in  what  light  he  regarded 


iAc: 


^-i 


''iirj 


person  admitted.     lie  gave  me  to  understand  that  he  received  her  as  a  realGh 
^'.  - — '^.  tian;  and  remarked  that  he  had  formerly  used  two  forms  of  covenant,  but  tl 

^'^   ^^.     2r~"  ^^  more  careful  examination,  he    had  become  satisiied  that  it  was  proper 

*  ttir:f    ^-^  receive  only  those  who  n»ade  a  credible  profession  of  real  godliness. 
•^A^oaj-r  .""  1'^e  following  anecdote  was  related  to  me  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Isaac  Lewis, 

aiJirea.  '    p  elder.     After  Dr.  Mather  was  eighty  years  of  age,  Dr.  Lewis  called  at  his  hoi 

^**  •  -Eer-*  '  *"*^  while  there,  a  blind  man  came  in,  which  turned  the  conversation  on  the  gi 

I}p^  V  ^  *"  calamity  of  blindness.     Dr.  Mather  took  occasion  to  remark  upon  the  differc 

1^   dJT"^*^  between  natural  and  spiritual  blindness, — the  former  implying  no  criminali 

while  the  latter  was  wholly  inexcu.sable,  and  rendered  the  subject  of  it  jva 
liable  to  the  Divine  displeasure.     In  further  conversation.  Dr.  Lewis  ascertai 
J.  — ^  that  Dr.  Mather  had  changed  his  views  on  that  subject,  from  reading  the  writi 

^***    c^c  of  Andrew  Fuller;  and  Fuller,  as  you  doubtless  know,  acknowledged  his  ind< 

*  '^Pc^ti.-  edncss  for  the  same  views  to  Dr.  Bellamy,  Dr.  Mather's  opponent. 

Dr.  Mather,  though  generally  a  grave  man,  had  a  rich  vein  of  humour, 

to  Cl«s-  which  there  still  remain  many  traditions.     A  man  in  his  parish  who  preten 

^r?aj|  ^-  to  bo  a  sort  of  half  Quaker,  half  infidel,  and  who  was  a  member  of  the  vigila 

committee  in  the  Revolution, — as  he  was  once  riding  in  company  with  him 
horseback,  said  to  him, — **  Your  Master  used  to  ride  an  asSy  and  how  is  it  t 
d  g^^  you  ride  a  Aorae?"     "Becau.se,"  said  the  Doctor,  "the  assea  are  all  taken 

V  i^,^  for  committee  men." 

t»  tL-^  I^r.  Mather  used  to  wear  a  long  rounded  kind  of  a  Quaker  coat,  with  v 

large  brass  buttons  from  top  to  lx)ttom.  The  Quakers,  at  that  time,  used 
wear  buttons  made  of  apple-tree,  and  just  enough  to  fasten  their  coats.  ' 
Bamc  man  mentioned  above,  on  meeting  Dr.  Mather  one  day,  said  to  hin: 
**  Mo.ses,  why  docs  thee  wear  so  many  buttons  on  thy  coat  ?"  "  To  show  yo 
said  the  Doctor,  "  that  my  religion  does  not  consist  in  a  button." 

Dr.  Mather  was  a  most  earnest  patriot  in  the  times  that  tried  men's  so 
One  of  his  sons,  who  Avas  carried  a  prisoner  by  the  British  to  New  York, 
died  there,  was  brought  home  a  corpse.     The  father  was  greatly  overcome  by 
affliction,  but  said, — "  I  had  rather  see  him  a  corpse,  than  to  have  him  join 
enemies  of  his  count r v." 

He  undoubtedly  exercised  a  great  and  good  influence  in  his  day ;  but  the  { 
eration  upon  whom  his  influence  was  immediately  exerted,  has  given  place  to 
to  whom  he  is  known  chiefly  through  tradition. 
\  Respectfully  and  sincerely  yours, 

MARK  MEAI 
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SAMUEL  HOPKINS,  D.  D  * 

1742—1803. 

Samusl  Hopkins  was  a  descendant,  in  the  fourth  generation,  of  John 
Hopkins,  who  came  from  England,  and  settled  at  Cambridge  in  1634, 
removed  to  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1636,  and  died  in  1654.  He  was  the  son 
of  Timothy  and  Mary  (Judd)  Hopkins,  and  was  bom  at  Waterbnry,  Conn., 
September,  17,  1721.  His  parents  were  both  professors  of  religion,  and 
they  resolved,  from  the  birth  of  this  son,  to  give  him  a  collegiate  education, 
in  the  hope  that  he  might  become  a  minister  of  the  Gospel. 

In  his  childhood,  he  manifested  no  particular  taste  for  study,  but  seemed 
rather  inclined  to  labour  on  a  farm.  In  the  winter  after  he  was  fourteen, 
however,  his  mind  which  had  before  been  somewhat  impressed  with  religious 
things,  took  a  still  more  decidedly  serious  direction,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
he  began  to  feel  some  impulses  towards  a  liberal  education.  His  father, — 
more  than  ready  to  second  his  wishes  on  this  subject,  now  placed  him  under 
the  instruction  of  the  Rev.  John  Graham  of  Woodbury.  Here  he  went 
through  his  preparatory  course,  and  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Fresh- 
man class  in  Yale  College,  September,  1737,  when  he  had  just  completed 
his  sixteenth  year.  He  maintained  an  honourable  standing  in  his  class, 
during  his  whole  course,  and  was  graduated  in  1741. 

During  his  connection  with  the  College,  he  made  a  public  profession  of 
religion,  and  adopted  the  Calvinistic  theory  in  distinction  from  the  Armin- 
ian.  Not  long  before  the  close  of  his  College  life,  the  great  religious  excite- 
ment that  spread  so  extensively  through  the  country,  commenced,  and  the 
people  of  New  Haven  shared  in  it  largely,  under  the  preaching  of  White- 
field,  Tennent,  and  others  of  the  same  school.  A  number  of  the  students 
in  College  occupied  themselves  almost  entirely  in  visiting  their  fellow  stu- 
dents, and  urging  them  to  au  immediate  attention  to  their  immortal  interests; 
and  David  Brainerd,  then  an  undergraduate,  called  at  Hopkins'  room, 
doubtful,  it  would  seem,  of  the  genuineness  of  his  piety,  and  wishing  to  put 
him  upon  a  more  earnest  self-examination.  Though  Hopkins  behaved 
towards  him  with  great  reserve,  he  was  deeply  impressed  by  some  remark 
that  fell  from  him,  and  was  put  upon  a  course  of  reflection,  by  means  of 
which  he  soon  became  convinced  that  his  previous  experience,  and  the  hope 
founded  upon  it,  were  fallacious.  After  a  few  weeks,  his  views  of  spiritual 
things  seemed  to  undergo  a  surprising  change ;  and,  while  he  found  himself 
deeply  affected  with  a  sense  of  his  own  sinfulness,  the  Mediatorial  work  of 
Christ  rose  before  him  in  surpassing  glory  ;  though  he  had  not,  at  this  time, 
the  remotest  idea  that  these  exercises  wei'e  connected  with  the  beginning  of 
the  spiritual  life.  Just  before  he  was  graduated,  Mr.  Edwards,  then  at 
Northampton,  visited  New  Haven,  and  preached  his  celebrated  sermon  on 
**  The  Trial  of  the  Spirits  ;'*  and  he  was  so  much  impressed  by  it,  that  he 
resolved  to  go  and  reside  with  Mr.  Edwards,  as  soon  as  the  opportunity  should 
occur  for  doing  so. 

Immediately  after  leaving  College,  he  returned  to  his  father's  in  Water- 
bury,  and  remained  there  several  months,  in  a  state  of  great  mental  depres- 

» Hart's  Fun.  Seim.— West's  Life  of  Hopkini.— Park's  do. 
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non.  In  Deoember,  1741,  he  went  to  Northampton,  and  became  an  inmate 
of  the  funily  of  Mr.  Edwards.  Here  his  religious  views,  especially  in 
regard  to  himself,  became  more  clear  and  satisfactory,  and  he  engaged  with 
great  interest  in  his  theological  studies.  On  the  29th  of  April,  1742,  after 
having  studied  but  four  months,  he  was  licensed  to  preach.  Shortly  after 
this,  he  paid  a  visit  to  his  father's,  and  then  returned  to  Northampton, 
with  a  view  to  avail  himself  still  further  of  Mr.  Edwards*  instructions.  At 
this  period,  he  commenced  a  school  in  the  village,  at  the  same  time  prose- 
euting  his  studies  ;  but,  after  a  few  weeks,  was  seized  with  a  rheumatic  affec- 
tion, which  obliged  him  to  change  hb  residence.  He  was  in  Mr.  Edwards* 
faibily  altogether,  somewhat  more  than  eight  months. 

In  December,  1742,  Mr.  Hopkins  accepted  an  invitation  to  preach  to  a 
vacant  congregation  in  Simsbury,  Conn.,  and  continued  there  till  May  fol- 
lowing. Contrary  to  his  wishes,  they  called  a  meeting  of  the  parish  with  a 
view  to  give  him  a  call ;  and  they  actually  voted  to  give  him  one ;  but 
there  was  some  lack  of  unanimity,  and  even  if  this  had  not  been  the  case, 
he  was  little  predisposed  to  accept  it.  He  therefore  left  Simsbury  and 
rotnmed  to  Northampton,  with  an  intention  to  resume  his  studies  under  Mr. 
Edwards. 

After  refusing  various  applications  from  more  desirable  places,  he  com- 
plied with  a  request  to  preach  at  Housatonnoc, — incorporated  as  a  parish  in 
1740,  with  the  name  of  the  Second  Parish  in  Sheffield ;  and  as  a  town  in 
1761,  with  the  name  of  Great  Barriugton.  He  commenced  his  labours  here 
in  June,  1743 ;  and,  though  he  found  every  thing  in  the  state  of  society, 
that  seemed  forbidding  and  discouraging,  he  soon  made  up  his  mind  that 
this  was  the  field  that  his  Master  had  allotted  to  him.  He  was  ordained  on 
the  28th  of  December ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  church  was  formed,  con- 
sisting of  five  members,  of  which  he  became  pastor. 

About  a  year  after  his  ordination,  (1744,)  a  French  and  Indian  war  broke 
out,  and  continued  until  1749.  This,  of  course,  not  only  put  him  and  his 
people  in  imminent  jeopardy,  but  was  greatly  adverse  to  the  success  of  his 
ministry.  He  evinced,  however,  as  he  did  subsequently  in  the  war  of  the 
Revolution,  great  patriotism  ;  and  while  he  availed  himself  of  every  oppor- 
tunity to  preach  the  Gospel,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  join  a  scouting  party,  if 
circumstances  seemed  to  render  it  desirable. 

Mr.  Hopkins  not  only  took  great  interest  in  the  political  condition  of  the 
country,  but  he  felt  a  deep  concern  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  Indians. 
He  often  preached  to  the  tribes  collected  at  Stockbridge ;  and,  after  the 
death  of  their  excellent  missionary,  John  Sergeant,  they  were  earnestly 
desirous  that  Mr.  Hopkins  should  become  his  successor.  Indeed  he  was 
actually  applied  to  by  the  Commissioners  in  Boston,  who  had  the  care  of 
the  Stockbridge  mission  ;  but  he  declined  their  proposal,  on  the  ground  that 
he  did  not  think  himself  adapted  to  the  place,  and  at  the  same  time  recom- 
mended Mr.  Edwards,  who  had  then  lately  been  dismissed  from  Northamp- 
ton. Tbo  Commbsioners  availed  themselves  of  his  suggestion,  and  appointed. 
Mr.  Edwards, — a  circumstance  which  afforded  the  highest  satisfEtction  to 
Mr.  Hopkins,  as  it  brought  his  illustrious  theological  instructor  into  his  very 
neighbourhood. 

Mr.  Hopkins  had  resided  at  Great  Barrington  four  years  before  he  was 
married.  He  had  been  engaged  to  two  young  ladies  successively,  one  at 
Northampton,  and  the  other  at  Great  Barrington  ;  but,  owing  to  circum- 
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Btances  for  which  he  was  in  no  wise  responsible,  neither  engagement  took 
effect.  At  length,  however,  on  the  13th  of  January,  1748,  he  was  married 
to  Joanna,  daughter  of  Moses  Ingersoll  of  Great  Barrington. 

Within  about  one  year  from  the  time  of  his  ordination,  his  father  died  at 
the  age  of  fifty-seven ;  his  mother  having  died  some  time  before,  aged  forty- 
three.  Samuel  was  the  executor  of  his  father*s  will ;  and  ultimately  the 
education  of  his  three  youngest  brothers  devolved  upon  him.  He  took  them 
to  his  own  home,  and,  under  his  instruction,  they  were  fitted  for  College. 
His  brother  James  entered  Yale  College  in  1753,  and  died  at  New  Haven 
in  less  than  a  year  afterwards.  His  brother  Daniel  entered  Yale  College  in 
1754,  and  was,  for  many  years,  pastor  of  a  church  in  Salem,  Mass.  Mark, 
the  youngest  of  the  three,  was  a  classmate  at  Yale  College  with  his  brother 
Daniel,  and  afterwards  became  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  in  the  Revolution 
distinguished  himself  as  a  patriot.  He  entered  the  army,  and  died  of  a  fever 
at  White  Plains,  October  26,  1776, — only  two  days  before  the  memorable 
battle  at  that  place. 

After  he  had  served  the  people  of  Great  Barrington  a  number  of  years, 
a  dissatisfaction  from  various  causes  sprung  up  in  the  society,  which,  in 
connection  with  the  want  of  an  adequate  support,  led  him  to  think  that 
Providence  pointed  him  to  some  other  field.  In  1767,  he  proposed  to  the 
church  to  refer  the  question  of  his  continuance  among  them  to  a  council ; 
but  they  would  not  listen  to  the  suggestion.  After  waiting  two  years,  how- 
ever, and  making  various  efforts  to  remove  the  existing  embarrassments,  they 
consented  to  join  with  him  in  coavoking  a  council.  Accordingly,  on  the 
18th  of  January,  1769,  the  council,  consisting  of  several  of  the  neighbour- 
ing ministers,  assembled,  and,  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
pronounced  his  pastoral  relation  dissolved  ;  rendering,  at  the  same  time,  the 
highest  testimony  to  his  ministerial  ability  and  faithfulness.  He  had  been 
the  minister  of  that  people  a  little  more  than  twenty-five  years. 

At  the  time  of  his  dismission  from  Great  Barrington,  Mr.  Hopkins 
doubted  whether  he  should  ever  take  the  pastoral  charge  of  another  church. 
He  was  engaged  in  writing  a  work  for  the  press  ;  and  while  this  occupied 
him  during  the  week,  he  was  accustomed  to  preach  every  Sabbath  at  North 
Canaan,  distant  from  his  residence  twelve  miles.  In  April  and  May  succeed- 
ing, (1769,)  he  preached  several  Sabbaths  at  the  Old  South  Church,  Boston, 
and  a  portion  of  the  congregation  would  gladly  have  retained  him  as  a 
colleague  with  Dr.  Sewall,  but  the  majority  opposed  the  measure.  From 
the  early  part  of  June  to  the  early  part  of  July,  he  preached  to  a  Presbyte- 
rian congregation  in  Topsham,  Maine,  and  was  invited  thence  to  Newport, 
Rhode  Island,  where  he  arrived  on  the  21st  of  July.  After  preaching  five 
Sabbaths,  he  received  a  call  to  settle  over  the  First  Congregational  Church 
and  Society ;  though  the  call  was  by  no  means  unanimous.  He  then 
returned  home  with  a  view  to  settle  the  great  question  of  duty  that  present- 
ed itself  to  him  ;  and,  after  taking  due  time  to  deliberate,  returned  with  his 
mind  made  up  in  favour  of  accepting  the  call.  But  the  opposition  to  him 
had  greatly  increased  during  his  absence,  owing  particularly  to  the  circula- 
tion of  a  sarcastic  pamphlet  against  him  ;  so  that  he  was  by  no  means 
prepared,  at  that  time,  to  return  to  the  call  an  afl&rmative  answer.  He, 
however,  yielded  to  the  wish  of  his  friends,  and  continued  to  preach  there 
nearly  eight  months  ;  and,  when  the  congregation  met  (March  12,  1770)  to 
decido  whether  they  would  continue  the  call,  it  turned  out  that  a  majority 
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TOled  in  the  negative.  This  result,  it  seems,  bad  been  brought  about  by  the 
penevcring  efforts  of  a  fuw  individuals,  who  were  determined  that  he  should 
not  be  their  minister.  When  it  was  eommunicated  to  Mr.  Hopkins,  as 
it  was  too  late  in  the  week  for  him  to  reach  home  before  the  Sabbath,  he 
inquired  whether  there  existed  so  strong  a  prejudice  against  him  as  to  render 
it  inexpedient  for  him  to  preach,  if  he  phould  remain  till  the  next  week. 
On  being  assured  that  the  people  would  not  be  unwilling  to  hear  him,  he 
determined  to  stay  and  preach  to  them  a  sort  of  farewell  sermon.  Such  a 
sermon  he  did  preach ;  and  there  was  so  much  of  affection,  dignity,  and 
wisdom  in  it,  that  it  completely  disarmed  his  opponents,  and  led  them  imme- 
diately to  express  an  earnest  wish  that  he  might  be  their  minister.  In  due 
time,  another  meeting  of  the  congregation  was  called,  and  they  voted,  with 
almost  entire  unanimity,  to  give  him  a  call.  He  accepted  the  call,  and  was 
installed  on  the  11th  of  April,  1770.  — the  Rev.  Dr.  (afterwards  President) 
Stiles  preaching  the  sermon,  which  was  published.  Dr.  Stiles  had  then  been 
the  minister  of  the  Second  Congregational  Church  in  Newport,  about  fifteen 
years.  He  and  Mr.  Hopkins  differed  considerably  in  their  views  of  religious 
truth ;  but  this  never  disturbed  their  social  relations,  and  they  were  occa- 
sionally heard  in  each  other's  pulpits. 

During  the  first  four  years  of  Mr.  Hopkins'  ministry  in  Newport,  he 
laboured  with  great  zeal,   comfort,  and   usefulness.     But  the  war  of  the 
Kevolution  now  came,  and  at  first  seriously  interfered  with  his  labours,  and 
finally  obliged  him  to  suspend  them  altogether,  and  flee  for  his  safety.     In 
December,  1770,  the  British  troops,  numbering  eight  or  ten  thousand,  took 
possession  of  the  town ;  when  Mr.  Hopkins,  who  had  remained  at  his  post 
until  this  time,  found  it  necessary  to  betake  himself  to  an  inland  retreat ; 
having  sent  his  family  to  Great  Barrington  two  years  before.     The  British 
troops  spared  neither  parsonage  nor  meeting  house  ;  the  former  was  destroy- 
ed, and  the  latter  used  as  a  barrack  and  hospital,  and  left  in  little  better 
than  a  ruinous  state.     Meanwhile,  Mr.  Hopkins  was  diligently  exercising 
his  ministry,  as  he  found  opportunity,  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut. 
The  summer  of  1777  he  spent  at  Newbury  port,  preaching  to  the  Federal 
Street  congregation,  then  lately  rtindered  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Rev. 
Jonathan  Parsons.     The  succeeding  winter  he  was  employed  in  preaching 
to  a  congregation  in  Cant^bury,  Conn.     During  the  spring  of  1778,  he 
supplied  the  pulpit  of  his  deceased  friend  and  classmate,  the  Bcv.  Dr.  Noah 
Welles,  at  Stamford,  Conn.     And  from  the  autunm  of  1778  to  the  spring  of 
1780,  he  preached  in  North  Stamford,  which  was  then  a  missionary  field. 
In  the  spring  of  1780,  he  returned  to  his  desolate  parish,  after  an  absence  of 
more  than  three  years.     He  now  conducted  public  worship,  at  first  in  a  private 
dwelling,  and  afterwards  in  the  Sabbatarian  meeting-house ;  but  in  1782  he 
made  an  appeal  to  his  Christian  friends  in  various  places  for  aid  in  repairing 
his  own  church  edifice,  as  well  as  sustaining  in  it  the  ordinances  of  the 
Gospel.     Notwithstanding  a  somewhat  liberal  response  was  made,  he  had  no 
regular  salary ;  and,  for  a  year  after  his  return,  his  society,  which  was  a 
mere  handful,  and  greatly  impoverished,  was  unable  to  do  any  thing  for  his 
support.     At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  he  received  an  invitation  to  settle 
over  the  church  at  Middleborough,  Mass.,  with  the  offer  of  a  competent 
salary ;  but  he  preferred  to  remain  with  his  people,  and  share  with  them 
their  saorifices  in  the  maintenance  of  Christian  institutions. 
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In  1790,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Diyinity  was  conferred  upon  him  If 
Brown  University. 

Mrs.  Hopkins  died  August  81,  1793,  in  her  sixty-eighth  year.  She  hid« 
for  about  twenty  years,  been  suffering  from  scrofula,  which  finally  terminated 
in  her  death.  In  May  previous  to  her  decease,  her  husband  accompanied 
her  to  Great  Barrington,  in  the  hope  that  she  might  experience  some  benefit 
from  a  change  of  air ;  but,  as  it  proved,  he  only  carried  her  there  to  die 
among  her  early  friends.  She  was  the  mother  of  eight  children, — ^five  sons 
and  three  daughters,  all  born  in  Great  Barrington.  The  eldest  son,  Davids 
was  a  man  of  large  property  and  influence  in  Maryland,  where  he  died. 
The  second  son,  Moses,  was  a  highly  respected  magistrate  in  Great  Barring- 
ton. The  third  son,  Levi,  was  a  member  of  Princeton  College  two  yean, 
when  ill  health  compelled  him  to  leave,  and  he  subsequently  lived  and  died 
in  Virginia. 

On  the  14th  of  September,  1794,  Dr.  Hopkins  was  married  to  Elisabeth 
West,  originally  of  Boston,  but  who  had  been,  for  many  years,  a  resident 
of  Newport,  an  active  member  of  his  church,  and  the  Principal  of  a  celebra- 
ted boarding  school  for  females.  She  was  a  lady  of  remarkable  endowments, 
was  a  thoroughly  read  theologian,  and  not  only  understood  well  her  husband's 
system,  but  was  scarcely  less  capable  than  himself  of  defending  it.  She 
died  in  Taunton,  Mass.,  April  9,  1814,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five. 

On  the  10th  of  January,  1799,  when  Dr.  Hopkins  was  in  his  seventy- 
eighth  year,  he  was  struck  with  a  paralysb  of  the  right  side,  which  also  very 
considerably  affected  his  speech,  though  it  left  his  mental  faculties  untouched. 
He,  however,  so  far  recovered  from  the  effect  of  this  as  to  be  able  to  resume 
his  labours,  and  he  continued  to  preach,  with  occasional  intermissions,  dll 
near  the  close  of  life.  In  his  extreme  old  age,  he  made  out  a  list  of  all  the 
members  of  his  congregation,  and  offered,  day  by  day,  a  separate  prayer  for 
each.  Just  as  he  had  reached  the  end  of  this  series  of  special  prayers,  Mr. 
(afterwards  Bev.  Dr.)  Caleb  J.  Tenney  came  to  assist  him  in  his  labours ; 
and,  almost  immediately,  there  commenced  ,a  revival  of  religion,  the  result 
of  which  was  that  upwards  of  thirty  were  added  to  the  church.  His  last 
sermon  was  preached  during  this  revival.  It  was  on  the  16th  of  October, 
1803 ;  and,  on  his  return  to  his  dwelling,  he  said  to  his  granddaughter — 
*' Now  I  have  done;  I  can  preach  no  more."  Jle  was  soon  after  seized 
with  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  and  subsequently  with  a  disorder  of  another  kind, 
which  greatly  reduced  him.  He  lived  nine  weeks  from  this  time,  but  had 
no  appetite  for  his  food,  and  scarcely  took  any  solid  nutriment.  For  a  few 
days  previous  to  his  death,  his  bodily  suffering  was  extreme,  but  his  reason 
was  unimpaired,  and  his  confidence  in  his  Redeemer  unfaltering  to  the  last. 
He  died  on  the  20th  of  December,  1803,  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his 
ministry,  and  the  eighty-third  year  of  his  age.  His  funeral  sermon  was 
preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hart  of  Preston,  from  2  Kings  ii,  12.,  and  was 
published. 

About  the  year  1770,  Dr.  Hopkins  commenced  a  series  of  efforts  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Slave  trade  and  Slavery,  and  with  a  view  to  the  Christianization 
of  Africa.  In  this  field  he  laboured  with  untiring  devotion,  till  the  infirmi- 
ties of  age  rendered  him  incapable  of  further  effort.  During  this  time  he 
carried  on  an  active  correspondence  with  many  distinguished  philanthropists 
both  at  home  and  abroad ;  he  carefully  watched  all  the  movements  of  the 
public  mind  on  the  subject,  endeavouring  to  turn  every  circumatanoe  to  the 
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batt  •eoont;  ud  showed  that  there  was  no  saorifioe  thai  he  was  not  willing 
to  make,  if  he  might  thereby  help  on  the  cause  that  was  most  dear  to  his 
heart, — ^that  of  emancipatiDg,  elevating,  evangelizing  enslaved  and  degraded 
Afirioa. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Hopkins'  publications : — Three  Sermons 
entitled  **  Sin,  through  Divine  interposition,  an  advantage  to  the  Universe, 
and  jet  this  no  excuse  for  sin  or  encouragement  to  it,  1759.  An  Inquiry 
oonoeming  the  promises  of  the  Gospel,  whether  any  of  them  are  made  to 
the  exercises  and  doings  of  persons  in  an  unregeneratc  state,  containing 
Bemarks  on  two  Sermons  by  Dr.  Mayhcw,  1765.  A  Sermon  on  the  Divin- 
ity of  Christ,  preached  in  Boston,  1768.  Two  Sermons  on  Romans  vii.  7, 
and  John  i.  18,  1768.  The  true  state  and  character  of  the  unregeneratc, 
being  an  answer  to  Mr.  Mills,  1769.  Animadversions  on  Mr.  Hart's  Dia- 
logue, 1770.  An  Inquiry  into  the  nature  of  true  holiness,  with  an  answer 
to  Doctors  Hemmcnway  and  Mather,  1773.  A  Dialogue  showing  it  to  be 
the  duty  and  interest  of  the  American  States  to  emancipate  all  their  African 
slaves,  1776.  An  Inquiry  concerning  the  future  state  of  those  who  die  in 
their  sins,  1783.  A  system  of  Doctrines  contained  in  Divine  Revelation, 
to  which  is  added  a  Treatise  on  the  Millenium.  Two  vols.,  8vo.,  1793. 
The  Life  of  Susannah  Anthony,  1796.  The  Life  of  Mrs.  Osbom,  1798. 
A  Tolume  of  Sermons. 

He  left  behind  him  Sketches  of  his  life  written  by  himself,  a  Dialogue  on 
the  nature  and  extent  of  true  Christian  submission,  and  an  Address  to  pro- 
fessing Christians,  all  of  which  were  published  by  Dr.  West  of  Stockbridge 
In  1806. 

In  1853,  nearly  all  Dr.  Hopkins'  works  were  published  by  the  New  Eng- 
land Doctrinal  Tract  Society,  in  connection  with  a  memoir  of  his  life  by 
Professor  Park,  in  three  volumes,  octavo. 

FROM  THE  REV.  B.  H.  PITMAN. 

Dear  Sir :  Your  request  for  my  recollections  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hopkins  carries 
me  back  to  the  early  part  of  my  life.  I  was  a  native  of  Newport,  the  town  in 
which  he  resided,  though  he  was  not  my  pastor, — my  family  having  belonged  to 
the  Second  Congregational  church,  whereas  he  was  the  minister  of  the  First.  I 
used,  however,  very  frequently  to  see  him,  and  the  oftener  as  the  school  which  I 
attended  for  some  time,  was  near  his  residence.  I  saw  him,  too,  many  times, 
riding  on  horseback,  which  I  believe  was  an  exercise  of  which  he  was  fond.  I 
also  occasionally  heard  him  preach,  as  wc  were  accustomed  to  attend  his  church, 
whenever  our  own  was  closed.  I  attended  his  funeral  also,  and  remember  dis- 
tinctly the  sermon  on  the  occasion  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hart. 

As  to  his  personal  appearance,  my  recollection  is,  that  he  was  rather  above  the 
middle  height,  somewhat  inclining  to  a  plethoric  habit,  with  a  thoughtful  and 
int^igent  expression  of  countenance.  He  wore  a  black  cap,  and  seemed  to  me 
very  aged  and  infirm.  I  remember  to  have  thought  his  preaching  exceedingly 
dry  and  abstract,  and  such  I  believe  was  the  estimate  formed  of  it  by  those 
whose  age  and  acquirements  rendered  them  more  competent  judges  than  I  was 
I  understand  that  some  of  his  sermons  were  written  out,  but  he  usually  preach 
ed  from  short  notes.  The  effect  of  his  preaching  was  that  nearly  all  the  youn| 
people  of  the  town  went  to  other  churches.  I  distinctly  recollect  that  there  was 
a  larger  proportion  of  aged  people  in  his  congregation  than  I  remember  ever  to 
have  seen  in  any  other;  and  there  was  a  corresponding  gravity  and  solemnity  in 
their  appearance.    There  were  also  a  large  number  of  coloured  people,  owing,  no 
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dmibty  to  the  eztraordiBary  efforts  tbat  he  pat  forth  in  hehtlf  of  tbe 


If  yon  will  allow  me  to  go  he jond  my  persoiud  Jbnoiolf^gc,  and  state  to  jm, 
the  general  impreBiions  which  I  had  of  him  in  m j  earlj  days,  as  they  have 
heen  oonflrmed  and  enlarged  by  my  intercourse  in  sabsequent  years  with  those 
who  know  him,  I  may  add  a  few  things  tending  to  illostrate  his  character.  He 
was  acknowledged,  on  all  hands,  to  be  an  eminently  charitable  man.  His  heart 
was  ftill  of  generous  sympathy  for  the  children  of  want  and  suffering  of  every 
class.  His  efforts  in  reference  to  the  slaves,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded, 
secured  to  him  a  place  among  the  very  first  in  that  field  of  philanthropy.  His 
time,  his  influence,  his  money,  were  all  .given  to  the  object  with  an  almost  enthn- 
siastie  generosity.  He  exerdsed  also  a  most  thoughtful  and  vigilant  concern  Ibr 
the  poor.  There  were  several  respectable  indigent  females  then  residing  in  New- 
port, whose  concerns  he  looked  after  with  the  attention  of  a  brother  or  a  fiUher; 
and  he  not  only  contributed  to  their  support  from  his  own  means,  but  gatlMnd 
fbnds  for  their  aid  by  personal  application  to  his  friends  in  different  parts  of  thi 
country. 

Dr.  Hopkins  had  not  only  the  appearance,  but  the  reputation,  of  bnng  an 
eminently  humble  and  devout  man.  In  his  intercourse  with  those  from  whose 
religious  opinions  he  felt  obliged  to  dissent,  he  carried  himself  with  the  utmost 
mildness  and  Christian  courtesy,  and  always  seemed  ready  to  do  justice  to  the 
arguments  of  an  opponent.  There  was  every  thing  in  his  appearance  to  indieats 
the  opposite  of  self-sufBciency  and  self-complacency.  Notwithstanding  he  wit* 
nessed  no  very  great  fruits  from  his  ministry,  which  was  an  occasion  of  unceas- 
ing lamentation  with  him,  he  seems  to  have  been  a  diligent  labourer  in  the  cause 
of  his  Master.  He  had  a  conference  at  his  house  every  Thursday  evenings  the 
exercises  of  which  were  prayer,  singing,  asking  and  answering  questions  on 
religious  subjects,  and  in  these  services  he  found  great  delight,  as  not  only  calling 
into  exercise  his  devout  feelings,  but  as  giving  scope  to  his  earnest  and  inquisitiTe 
mind.  * 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  comparative  want  of  success  attending  Dr.  Hop- 
kins' ministry  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  his  preaching  was  a  good  deal 
confined  to  his  own  peculiarities,  and  withal  was  too  highly  charged  with 
metaphysical  discussion  to  be  readily  appreciated  by  the  common  mind.  The 
doctrines  in  which  I  suppose  he  may  be  said  rather  to  have  taken  the  lead,  are 
that  God  is  tbe  efficient  cause  of  moral  evil,  and  that  a  GhriBtian  should  be  will- 
ing, if  it  would  be  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  the  Universe,  to  sufbr 
eternal  destruction.  Ue  discarded  the  old  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  the  imputation 
of  the  sin  of  Adam,  and  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  choosing  rather  to 
adopt  the  language  that  men  are  constituted  sinners  <m  account  of  the  first  trans- 
gression, and  are  justified  on  account  of  Christ's  righteousness.  He  insisted  also, 
very  earnestly,  on  the  idea  that  the  unregenerate  can  do  nothing  to  procure  the 
influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Dr.  Hopkins  was  zealous  for  the  promotion  of  orthodoxy  according  to  his 
standard;  and  his  influence  over  the  clergy  of  his  day  was  very  extensive. 
Every  body  acknowledged  that  he  possessed  uncommon  powers  of  mind,  and 
that  he  excelled  particularly  in  abstract  reasoning,  while  his  moral  and  Christian 
character  was  regarded  as  not  only  above  reproach,  but  as  eminently  pure  and 
consistent.  There  was  a  minister's  meeting  of  which  he  seems  to  have  been  the 
centre,  held  in  different  places,  consisting  of  various  eminent  men  whose  religious 
sympathies  were  generally  with  his  own, — in  which  there  was  evidently  a  vigor- 
ous co-operation  in  aid  of  his  peculiar  religious  views,  as  well  as  of  the  interests 
of  religious  truth  in  general.  Among  the  ministers  with  whom  he  was  most 
intimate,  were  Dr.  Bellamy,  Dr.  Hart  of  Preston,  Dr.  Emmons  of  Franklin,  Dr, 
Spring  of  Nowborypori,  Mr.  Judson  of  Taunton,  afterwards  of  Sheffield,  Dr. 
FMeo  of  Newport,  Jbo     WOk  Dr.  Hart  (and  doiibtle«  with  Mvonl  of  the 
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others  also)  he  had  a  long,  affectionate,  and  deeply  interesting  correspondence,  a 
ooDsiderable  part  of  which  has  been  preserred.  He  had  many  foreign  correspond- 
ents also,  among  whom  were  Dr.  Erskine,  Andrew  Fuller,  Zachary  liacanleyy 
mod  many  others  of  like  celebrity. 

I  am  very  truly  and  fraternally  yours, 

BENJAMIN  H.  PITMAN.  ^ 
PxoYiDBKOB,  Saratoga  co.,  N.  T.,  August  18th,  1851. 

FROM  THE  REV.  JOSHUA  BRADLEY. 

St.  Pauls,  Mimiissota,  15  July,  1858. 

Rer.  and  Dear  Sir :  I  was  settled  as  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Newpor% 
about  the  beginning  of  this  century.  Dr.  Hopkins  was  then  far  advanced  in  life, 
and  his  physical  powers  were  very  much  upon  the  wane.  I  immediately  becam^ 
acquainted  with  him;  and,  as  my  views  of  religious  doctrine  were  generally  is 
harmony  with  his,  a  somewhat  intimate  friendship  was  soon  formed  between  us. 
At  that  time,  I  commenced  reading  his  system  with  close  attention,  marking 
those  passages  concerning  which  I  had  any  doubt,  that  I  might  avail  myself  of 
his  explanations.  Sometimes  he  would  explain,  and  sometimes  he  would  think 
that  no  explanation  was  necessary,  and  would  tell  me  that  if  I  thought  him 
wrong,  I  might  take  my  pen  and  prove  him  so. 

He  was  so  infirm,  during  at  least  a  part  of  the  time  after  I  knew  him,  that  he 
was  unable  to  walk  to  the  house  of  God  without  help.  He  was  rather  tall  and 
somewhat  corpulent,  as  well  as  infirm;  and  I  well  remember  that  a  coloured  man 
used  to  put  his  shoulder  under  the  Doctor's  arm,  and  thus  walk  with  him  to  his 
pulpit,  and  then  home  again  after  the  service.  I  think  I  never  heard  him  preach 
but  once,  and  then  his  voice  and  manner,  owing  I  suppose  to  his  bodily  infirmities, 
were  extremely  feeble;  but  I  think  that,  in  his  best  state,  he  had  not  much 
animation  in  the  pulpit.  I  visited  him  very  often,  and  always  found  him  in  his 
study,  and  always  received  from  him  a  cordial  welcome.  He  was  pleasant  and 
instructive  in  conversation,  and  seemed  to  be  living  under  an  habitual  sense  of 
the  Divine  presen^.  He  was  evidently  deeply  affected  that  so  little  apparent 
success  had  attended  his  ministry,  and  I  think  he  had  great  fears  as  to  what 
would  be  the  condition  of  his  society  after  his  removal  from  them.  He  requested 
me  always  to  preach  for  him,  whenever  I  had  any  one  with  me  who  would 
supply  my  own  pulpit;  and  I  was  glad  to  render  him  whatever  aid  was  in  my 
power. 

I  called  upon  him  not  very  long  before  his  death,  and  he  told  me  that  he  was 
composing  his  farewell  sermon  to  his  people,  from  Psalm  lxxvi,  10.  I  was 
frequently  at  his  bed-side  during  his  last  illness,  and  had  an  opportunity  of 
watching  the  devout  exercises  of  his  spirit  in  the  prospect  of  his  final  departure. 
I  was  sitting  by  his  bedside  just  before  he  expired,  when  a  lady  of  his  congre- 
gation came  in,  and  took  his  hand,  and  bade  him  farewell.  At  that  moment  he 
uttered  a  groan;  and  I  immediately  said  to  him — "  Doctor,  why  do  you  groan — 
you  know  you  have  taught  us  that  we  must  be  willing  even  to  be  eternally 
lost?"  "Oh,"  said  he,  "it  is  only  my  body,  all  is  right  in  my  soul."  The 
Sabbath  after  his  death,  I  preached  a  sermon  in  which  I  endeavoured  to  set  forth 
Ut  worth,  and  to  testify  my  affectionate  respect  for  his  memory. 

Truly  yours, 

JOSHUA  BRADLEY. 
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NATHAN  BIRDSEYE. 

1742—1818. 

FROM  THE  REV.  JOSEPH  P.  THOMPSON,  D.D. 

Kkw-York,  May  15,  I860 

Dear  Sir :  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  comply  ^  Ith  your  request  for  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  life  and  character  of  my  paternal  ancestor,  the  Rev.  Natham 
BiBDSEYE.  The  materials  at  hand  for  this  purpose,  however,  are  so  scanty 
that  I  fear  1  shall  disappoint  your  expectations.  So  far  as  personal  know- 
ledge is  concerned,  I  might  as  well  attempt  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  any  one 
not  in  the  line  of  my  ancestors,  as  one  from  whom  1  am  descended  in  the 
fourth  generation,  and  who  died  the  year  before  I  was  born.  I  find,  too, 
that  the  family  records  have  been  kept  so  imperfectly  as  to  afford  me  but 
little  aid,  and  there  is  no  son  or  daughter  of  my  venerable  grandsire  living 
that  I  am  aware,  to  whom  1  can  apply  for  personal  recollections  of  his  life 
and  character.  Tet,  accustomed  as  I  have  been,  from  childhood,  to  hear  his 
name  spoken  with  reverence,  and  the  leading  facts  in  his  history  detailed,  I 
am  perhaps  sufficiently  familiar  with  them  to  group  them  together  in  sneh  , 
a  sketch  as  you  desire.  Through  the  kindness  of  friends,  I  shall  also  be 
enabled  to  add  a  few  anecdotes  and  incidents  of  his  life,  which  may  serre  to 
enliven  an  otherwise  barren  detail  of  dates  and  other  statistics.  I  find, 
however,  that  among  my  kindred  who  reside  in  the  neighbourhood  where  ho 
spent  the  last  sixty  years  of  his  life,  Mr.  BirJscyc  lives  traditionally  rather 
than  historically  ;  for,  by  his  great  longevity,  he  outlived  most  of  those  who, 
after  his  decease,  would  naturally  have  chronicled  the  events  of  his  prime. 
He  seems  to  have  been  left,  unaided  by  written  records,  to  transmit  his 
memory  through  successive  generations. 

The  first  known  ancestor  of  the  Birdscye  family  in  this  (fount ry  was  John, 
whose  first  residence  was  in  Milford,  whence,  after  a  few  years,  he  removed 
to  Stratford.  He  was  a  deacon  of  the  church  in  the  latter  place,  and  died 
in  1640.  He  had  one  only  so!^.  also  named  Johuy  who  died  in  1690,  leav- 
ing a  son  Joseph,  who  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  Ambrose  Thompson, 
Nathan,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  the  fruit  of  this  marriage,  and  was 
bo  ^'  August  19,  1714.  He  was,  therefore,  only  of  the  third  generation 
from  the  first  settlers  of  Connecticut ;  and,  by  the  traditions  which  he  had 
received  from  his  fathers,  and  the  observations  which  he  made  during  his 
long  life,  he  formed  an  important  link  between  the  present  and  the  past  two 
centuries. 

Joseph  Thompsoji,  my  grandfather,  was  married  to  a  granddaughter  of 
the  Rev.  Nathan  Birdseye,  and  thus  the  two  families  were  again  united. 

Of  the  childhood  and  youth  of  Mr.  Birdseyc  nothing  has  been  preserved, 
worthy  of  being  here  recorded.  He  received  a  liberal  education,  and  was 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1736.  His  class  Avas  composed  of  nineteen  mem- 
bers, of  whom  nine  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel.  In  October,  1742, 
he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  West  Haven,  Conn,,  in  which  rela- 
tion he  continued  till  June,  1758.  During  his  ministry  of  sixteen  years, 
he  was  greatly  beloved  by  the  people  of  his  charge,  and  generally  esteemed 
by  neighbouring  ministers  and  churches.  His  mental  abilities  were  good. 
Us  judgment  was  sound,  and  his  memory  remarkably  retentive.     His  mind 
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was  well  diBoiplined  by  reading  and  reflection.  Some  of  his  sermons  in  my 
poesession  appear  to  be  quite  creditable  compositions,  so  far  as  their  merits 
ean  be  discerned  through  a  faded  and  vicious  chirography,  embarrassed  with 
frequent  abbreviations.  As  a  pastor,  he  was  much  respected  for  his  discre- 
tion  and  integrity.  He  was  a  man  of  sincere  and  fervent  piety,  and  was 
peculiarly  gifted  in  prayer. 

The  occasion  of  his  resigning  his  charge  at  the  early  age  of  forty-four, 
was  a  change  in  his  domestic  affairs,  which  rendered  it  expedient  for  him  to 
remove  to  his  patrimonial  estate.  An  only  brother  had  been  taken  away  by 
death,  thus  leaving  the  homestead  vacant ;  and,  as  the  increase  of  his  family 
required  more  ample  means  of  support  than  the  then  feeble  parish  of  West 
Haven  was  able  to  yield,  he  determined  to  retire  to  his  farm  in  Oronoque, 
the  upper  district  of  the  town  of  Stratford,  and  to  devote  himself  mainly 
to  agricultural  pursuits.  He  still  preached  occasionally  for  his  brethren  in 
the  ministry,  and  for  vacant  churches.  From  memoranda  on  the  sermons  in 
my  posseesion,  I  infer  that,  in  178S-4,  he  was  the  stated  supply  of  a  church 
at  **  Oreat  Hill" — a  locality  with  which  I  do  not  profess  to  be  acquainted. 

He  habitually  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Association  of  which  he  was 
a  member,  and  took  pleasure  in  entertaining  his  ministerial  brethren  at  hia 
own  house.  In  his  extreme  old  age,  he  was  accustomed  to  address  grey 
headed  Divines,  when  thus  assembled,  by  the  familiar  appellation  of  **boys ;" 
and  to  direct  his  own  boys,  from  sixty  years  old  and  upwards,  to  wut 
upon  his  guests.  He  was  frequently  invited  to  sit  in  councils,  and  to  take 
pert  in  ordination  services.  He  was  personally  present  at  the  ordination 
of  four  successive  pastors  of  the  church  in  Stratford;  the  first  of  which 
took  place  when  he  was  a  mere  child  in  1722,  the  second  in  1753,  the 
third  in  1784,  and  the  fourth  in  1814.  On  the  last  occasion,  the  ordi- 
nation of  Mr.  Matthew  K.  t)utton,  afterwards  Professor  of  Mathematics 
and  Natural  Philosophy  in  Yale  College,  Mr.  Birdseye,  then  one  hundred 
years  old,  offered  the  ordaining  prayer,  and  dined  with  the  Council. 

Until  he  reached  the  age  of  ninety  years,  Mr.  Birdseye  seldom  failed  of 
attending  public  worship  on  the  Lord's  day,  though  he  resided  at  a  distance 
of  five  miles  from  church;  and,  at  that  age,  on  returning  home,  he  would 
repeat  very  correctly  the  substance  of  the  sermons  which  he  had  heard. 
He  usually  rode  to  the  house  of  God  on  horseback ;  for,  though  partially 
hlind  and  deaf,  he  retained  the  use  of  his  limbs  and  faculties,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  take  care  of  himself  in  his  accustomed  routine  of  duties.  Once 
after  he  was  an  hundred  years  old.  he  rode  to  church  as  usual  on  the  Sab 
bath ;  and,  entering  the  pulpit,  conducted  the  devotional  parts  of  the  publia 
service  :  he  repeated  from  memory  passages  of  Scripture  and  psalms  to  be 
gang — one  of  the  latter  was  Watts'  versification  of  the  7th  Psalm — 

**  God  of  my  childhood  and  my  youth,"  &c. 

Afier  the  devotional  exercises,  a  sermon  of  Mr.  Birdseye  was  read  by  one 
of  the  deacons  of  the  church,  and,  at  the  close  of  the  meeting,  the  venerable 
patriarch  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  five  miles  to  his  home.  These  facts 
were  communicated  to  me  by  the  late  Jabes  Tomlinson,  Esq.,  of  Hunting- 
ton, Conn., — the  deacon  who  officiated  on  that  occasion,  and  who  himself 
lived  to  be  almost  a  hundred  years  old,  in  the  possession  of  great  physical 
and  mental  vigour. 
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TJie  appearanoe  of  Mr.  Birdseje  in  extreme  old  age,  aa  deaoribed  bj  tfiaie 
who  knew  him,  was  venerable  and  pleasing.  Though  he  was  rather  abort 
in  stature,  and  stooped  in  his  gait, — ^always  leaning  upon  his  staff, — hia  kng 
white  hair  flowing  about  his  shoulders,  and  his  mild  but  animated  eonnten- 
anoe,  made  him  at  once  an  object  of  interest  to  all  who  saw  him.  He 
retained  his  faculties  in  a  remarkable  degree,  till  the  day  of  his  death ;  and 
though  his  sight  and  hearing  were  impaired,  and  his  recollection  of  recent 
£ftcts  was  imperfect,  yet  his  distinct  remembrance  of  the  events  of  former 
d»,js^ — even  in  his  earliest  childhood,  his  inexhaustible  fund  of  anecdote, 
and  his  natural  cheerfulness  and  good  sense,  always  made  his  society  agree- 
able and  entertaining  to  the  many  friends  and  strangers  who  had  the  curi- 
osity to  visit  him,  and  to  whom  he  always  gave  his  welcome  and  his  blessing. 
His  conversation  was  highly  spiritual,  and  abounded  in  lessons  of  practical 
wisdom  and  piety.  He  was  strict  in  the  observance  of  his  family  and  in  the 
training  of  his  children. 

In  his  domestic  relations  Mr.  Birdseye  was  uncommonly  favoured.  His 
wife  was  Dorothy,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hawley*  of  Ridgefield, 
Conn.  He  lived  with  the  wife  of  his  youth  sixty-nine  years  ;  she  having 
been  removed  by  death  only  eight  years  before  his  own  decease,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-eight.  She  had  twelve  children, — six  sons  and  six  daughters, — a 
Bon  and  a  daughter  alternating  through  the  whole  series.  Of  these,  nine 
aorvived  him, — three  having  died  before  their  father,  at  the  ages  of  forty- 
aeven,  sixty-five,  and  seventy-seven.  All  who  survived  him  lived  to  a  good 
old  age.  The  last  of  the  family  was  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Payson  Williston 
of  East  Hampton,  Mass.,  who  died  about  five  years  since. 

The  termination  of  Mr.  Birdseye 's  life  was  sudden,  and  could  hardly  be 
ascribed  to  any  disease.  He  had  been,  for  some  time,  infirm,  and  confined 
mostly  to  his  chamber,  when,  one  morning,  he  complained  of  increasing 
debility,  and  almost  immediately  expired.  He  died  on  the  28th  of  January, 
1818,  aged  one  hundred  and  throe  years,  five  months,  and  nine  days. 

At  the  time  of  his  decease,  the  whole  number  of  his  descendants  was 
two  hundred  and  fifty-eight,  of  whom  two  himdred  and  six  were  then  living. 
He  had  twelve  children,  seventy-six  grandchildren,  and  a  hundred  and 
sixty-three  great-grandchildren,  and  seven  of  the  fourth  generation  ; — a 
striking  illustration  of  the  rapidity  with  which  generations  increase.  The 
aggregate  ages  of  his  nine  .surviving  children  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
amounted  to  five  hundred  and  eighty-two  years. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  of  all  the  branches  of  this  numerous  family, — 
now  greatly  extended,  not  one  has  been  reduced  to  want.  Most  of  them 
are  in  prosperous,  and  all  of  them  in  comfortable,  circumstances.  Some 
are  substantial  farmers  ;  others  wealthy  and  munificent  merchants  or  man- 
ufacturers ;  several  are  ministers  of  the  Gospel ;  some  have  attained  to 
eminence  at  the  bar,  and  have  held  posts  of  honour  in  the  State.  A  large 
proportion  of  these  are  heirs  of  the  grace  of  God  that  bringeth  salvation. 

The  funeral  of  Mr.  Birdseye  was  attended  by  a  large  concourse  of  people, 
among  whom  were  about  one  hundred  of  his  posterity.  A  solemn  and  an 
appropriate  sermon  was  delivered  on  the  occasion  by  the  Rev.  Stephen  W. 

•TaoKAS  Hawlit  wai  a  native  of  Northampton,  Mass. ;  was  graduated  at  Harrard  CoUege 
In  1709;  was  settled  as  pastor  of  the  church  in  Ridgefield,  Conn,  in  1713;  was  chosen  Town 
Clerk  or  Re^rister  in  1714,  and  held  the  office  till  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  8th  of  Novem 
ber,  1788.     Ho  wai  highly  respeoted  both  as  a  minister  and  as  a  magistrate 
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•fliabbiaB,* — bite  pastor  of  the  oharch  in  West  Haven, — ^from  the  words, 
.  *<  And  all  the  days  of  Methuselah  were  nine  hundred  and  sixty-nine  years, 
and  he  died.*' 

The  homestead  of  the  patriarch  is  still  in  the  possession  and  occupancy 
of  one  of  his  lineal  descendants.  But  the  old  house  is  no  more.  Well  do 
I  remember  with  what  strange  interest,  when  a  boy,  I  gazed  upon  the 
massive  timbers  untouched  by  time,  and  stood  within  the  capacious  chinmey 
where  he  was  wont  to  wheel  his  old  arm-chair.  But  the  hand  of  improve- 
ment has  been  there,  and  the  venerable  relic  has  given  place  to  a  neat 
mansion  of  modem  style.  Yet  that  dwelling  is  the  abode  of  thrift,  content- 
ment, and  piety,  and  grateful  and  tender  recollections  are  cherished  there  of 
ike  departed  grandsire. 

With  sentiments  of  high  regard, 

I  am  truly  yours, 

JOSEPH  P.  THOMPSON. 

FROM  THE  REV.  THOMAS  F.  DA  VIES. 

New  Havkn,  January  7,  1860. 

My  dear  Sir :  My  personal  recollections  of  Mr.  Birdseye  are  not  very  extended, 
iNit  snch  as  they  are,  they  are  quite  at  your  service. 

In  the  summer  of  1816,  while  supplying  the  pulpit  in  Huntington,  I  was 
favoured  with  an  invitation  to  dine  with  Mr.  Birdseye,  who  lived  in  the  village  of 
Oronoque,  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Stratford.  His  son.  Captain  Joseph 
Birdseye,  then  at  the  age  of  seventy-six  years,  accompanied  me.  This  gentleman 
had  seen  service  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  spoke  in  an  interesting  manner 
of  the  scenes  of  that  period.  On  our  way,  we  saw  his  brother,  Mr.  Ezra  Birds- 
eye,  aged  about  seventy,  and  on  arriving  at  the  place  of  destination,  the  gate  was 
opened  by  another  brother,  Mr.  Nathan  Birdseye,  aged  seventy-four.  These 
gentlemen  conducted  me  to  the  presence  of  their  venerated  parent,  the  Rev.  Nathan 
Birdseye,  who  had  then  seen  nearly  one  hundred  and  two  years.  The  father, 
the  sons,  and  two  daughters,  who  were  somewhat  younger  than  the  youngest  of 
the  sons,  formed  an  interesting  circle.  The  patriarch  directed  my  attention  to 
the  comforts  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  and  to  the  meadow  in  which  he  had 
assisted  in  gathering  hay,  during  a  period  of  more  than  eighty  years.  He  entered 
with  ardour  on  some  religious  discussions  in  which  he  had  formerly  been  engaged, 
while  the  intelligence,  the  kind  feelings,  and  the  piety,  exhibited,  were  highly 
interesting  and  instructive. 

He  mentioned,  in  the  course  of  our  interview,  that  he  was  bom  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne; — after  her  decease,  indeed,  but  the  intelligence  of  her  death  not 
having  reached  this  country,  all  public  acts  were  then  done  in  her  name.  He 
inquired  whether  I  knew  Colonel  Lyon  of  New  Haven.  You  may  remember  the 
Oolonel  as  an  old  gentleman,  who  had  been  for  a  long  time  cashier  of  New  Haven 
Bank,  w^o  wore  very  large  silver  buckles  in  his  shoes,  and  who,  while  somewhat 
of  an  antiquarian,  was  himself,  in  our  time,  considered  as  one  of  the  antiquities 
of  the  city.  I  answered  in  the  affirmative;  and  Mr.  B.  said, — "  His  parents  got 
into  a  canoe  and  paddled  over  to  West  Haven,  and  I  married  them."  He  also 
mentioned  that  the  first  time  he  heard  Mr.  (afterwards  President)  Dwight  preach, 
he  attempted  to  show  that  virtue  consisted  in  benevolence  to  being  in  general. 
Snch  doctrine  was  considered  by  some  in  those  days  as  New  Theology ,  and  was 
not  altogether  acceptable  to  Mr.  Birdseye.    He  mentioned  with  considerable 

•Stipirit  Williams  Stebbiks  was  born  at  Lonpneadow,  Mass.,  Jnne  6, 1758;  wai  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  College  in  1781 ;  wm  pastor  of  the  chnreh  in  Stratford  abont  twentv-nine  yean; 
wag  dimiflsed,  and  in  1816  Inatalled  as  pastor  of  the  ohnroh  in  Weet  Haven ;  and  died  in  18^ 
He  pceaohed  the  Election  Sermon  in  ISll,  wldoh  was  publiihed. 
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uliiiifttion  and  pleasaiiti7»  that,  on  his  wmy  home,  he  nw  a  inake,  and  dkmmntr 
ed,  and  killed  it.  He  also  stated  that  ho  gave  an  account  of  the  sernum  to  Dr. 
Dana,  as  one  which  he  heard  a  young  man  preach,  and  that  the  Dr.  replied  that 
he  was  glad  the  man  was  young,  for  when  he  became  more  mature  he  would 
know  better.  I  do  not  remember  whether  Mr.  Birdseye  mentioned  what  wai 
sabseqnently  told  me  by  a  gentleman  who  was  a  delegate  to  the  ooundl  by  which 
Mr.  (afterwards  Professor)  Dutton  was  ordained  at  Stratford.  President  Dwight 
had  preached  the  sermon,  and  he,  and  the  council,  and  invited  guests,  among 
whom  was  Mr.  Birdseye,  were  at  table,  when  Mr.  B.,  to  whom  all  the  member»  of 
the  oonndl  must  have  appeared  as  young  men,  related  the  above  anecdote.  Dr. 
Dwight  pleasantly  remarked  that  he  preached  in  that  manner  when  yoong,  but 
now,  when  old,  inculcated  the  same  doctrine. 

Mr.  Birdseye  appeared  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  every  thing  pertaining  to 
homan  welfare.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Ely  of  Huntington  had  died  a  few  months  previous. 
The  news  of  his  death  came  in  the  evening;  and  it  was  mentioned  by  one  of  the 
sons,  that,  at  family  prayers,  the  next  morning,  his  father  remembered  the 
bereaved  church.  After  relinquishing  his  charge  at  West  Haven,  and  retumiog 
to  his  paternal  farm  in  the  village  of  Oronoque,  he  endeavoured,  by  every  means 
in  his  power,  to  promote  the  religious  interests  of  those  around  him,  and  some- 
times preached  to  his  neighbours,  when  the  inclemency  of  winter  rendered  attend- 
ance on  rdigious  services  in  Stratford  diflScult. 

The  way  in  which  he  departed  this  life  is  worthy  of  note.  On  the  morning  of 
hk  death,  he  rose  at  four  o'clock,  and  a  member  of  the  family  kindled  his  fire. 
He  took  his  seat  in  his  usual  place,  laying,  as  was  his  wont,  his  cane  on  the  floor 
on  the  right  of  his  chair.  He  leaned  slightly  in  that  direction,  his  hand  approach- 
ing the  cane.  It  was  supposed  that  he  slept,  and,  after  a  while,  some  one  drew 
nil^  to  wake  him,  when  it  was  indeed  found  that  he  slept,  but  it  was  the  sloop 
of  death! 

I  remain  truly  and  aiibctionately  yours, 

THOMAS  F.  DAYIES. 


-♦♦- 


SAMUEL  COOPER,  D.  D  * 

1744—1788. 

Samuel  Ooopsb  was  the  second  son  of  the  Rev.  William  Oooper  of 
Boston,  and  was  bom  March  28,  1725.  Having  gone  through  his  prepan^ 
tory  course,  with  great  credit  to  himself,  in  a  grammar  school  in  Boston,  he 
was  admitted  to  Harvard  College  in  1739.  Here  he  maintained  the  highest 
rank  as  a  scholar,  and  gave  proofs  of  a  brilliant  and  sanctified  genius,  that, 
in  the  estimation  of  all  who  knew  him,  marked  him  for  a  career  of  no 
ordinary  usefulness. 

His  venerable  father  died  in  1743, — the  same  year  in  which  he  was  grad- 
uated. As  it  was  known  that  tho  son,  in  accordance  not  only  with  his 
ik(hor*s  wishes,  but  his  own  inclinations  and  convictions  of  duty,  had  deter* 
mined  to  devote  himself  to  the  ministry,  the  church  in  Brattle  Square,  of 
which  htB  father  had  been  pastor,  immediately  fixed  their  eye  upon  him  as 
his  suooessor ;  and  their  wbhes  were  fully  oeoonded  by  those  of  their  venera- 
ble iorviving  pastor,  the  Bev.  Dr.  Colman.     It  has  been  thought  that  Dr. 

•  Okriwl  rn.  Sm.— AMiiofta  Hcimld,  Jtm.  19, 1784.— ThsolMr*!  Cni.  S«nB.— PaUWj'O 
HM.  of  Battle  Staeot  Ohinh^Lottttop*!  do.  ^ 
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Oolman^B  wish  od  this  subject  was  intimated  in  a  sermon  which  he  preached 
soon  afiber  the  death  of  his  first  colleague,  in  which  he  said,  *^God  forbid  that 
I  should  cease  to  pray  for  you  that  another  Cooper  (I  mean  one  like  the 
deceased)  be  set  over  you  in  the  Lord  ; — a  man  of  learning,  parts,  and  pow- 
era,  such  as  this  place  so  much  wants  and  calls  for."  He  was  elected  col- 
league pastor,  December  31, 1744 ;  but,  on  account  of  his  youth  and  inexpe- 
rience, he  requested,  as  his  father  had  done  before  him,  that  he  might  be 
excused  from  entering  at  once  on  all  the  duties  pertaining  to  his  office ;  and, 
accordingly,  he  preached  but  once  in  two  weeks,  until  his  ordination,  which 
took  place  May  21,  1746.  A  few  weeks  before  he  was  ordained,  it  is  stated 
that  **  he  gave  in  a  sermon  a  confession  of  his  faith  to  the  general  satisfaction 
of  the  audience."  Dr.  Colman  preached  the  ordination  sermon  from  Isaiah 
VI.  8. 

Dating  the  period  that  intervened  between  his  call  and  ordination,  a 
malignant  fever  prevailed  exteni^ively  in  the  congregation  to  which  he  had 
been  called,  and,  for  a  considerable  time,  his  labours  were  constantly  requir- 
ed at  the  beds  of  the  sick  and  dying.  While  this  brought  him  acquainted 
with  his  flock,  under  the  most  interesting  circumstances,  and  gave  him  early 
a  place  in  their  hearts  as  **a  son  of  consolation,"  it  was  an  admirable  train- 
ing for  that  part  of  pastoral  duty ;  and  he  was  ever  afterwards  greatly 
distinguished  for  the  tenderness,  judiciousness,  and  fidelity  with  which  he 
discharged  it. 

Notwithstanding  the  whole  charge  of  the  congregation  was  soon  devolved 
upon  Mr.  Cooper,  by  the  death  of  his  revered  colleague,  he  showed  himself 
fully  adequate  to  meet  the  numerous  claims  that  were  made  upon  him  ;  4ind 
while  he  was  yet  a  mere  stripling  in  years,  he  was  regarded  by  the  whole 
community  as  one  of  the  burning  and  shining  lights  of  his  day.  He  attract- 
ed the  attention  of  many  of  the  first  men,  not  only  in  this  country,  but 
abroad.  The  University  of  Edinburgh  presented  him  with  a  diploma  of  Doc- 
tor of  Divinity  in  1767. 

Dr.  Cooper,  if  we  may  judge  either  from  the  testimony  that  has  been 
transmitted  to  us  by  his  generation,  or  from  the  few  sermons  of  his  that 
were  published  during  Lis  life,  was  well  nigh  unrivalled  in  the  pulpit  during 
the  period  in  which  he  lived.  With  a  fine  commanding  person,  and  a  voice 
of  great  sweetness  and  power,  he  united  a  remarkable  fluency  of  utterance, 
as  well  as  grace  and  force  of  expression,  and  appropriateness  and  energy  of 
thought,  which  never  failed  to  arrest  and  hold  the  attention  of  his  audience. 
What  his  religious  views  were  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  extract  of 
a  sermon  which  he  preached  at  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Jackson  * 
in  Brookline : — ^*  The  knowledge  we  are  to  dispense  to  others  is  chiefly  to  be 
drawn  from  the  Holy  Scriptures;  and,  by  conversing  with  them,  we  become 
acquainted  with  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity  :  such  as  the  apostacy 
of  human  nature  ;  the  guilt  and  condemnation  into  which  all  men  have 
&Uen ;  the  person  and  offices  of  the  Redeemer ;  our  pardon  and  justification 
through  his  obedience  and  sacrifice  ;  the  conditions  of  the  covenant  of  grace ; 
the  nature  and  extent  of  that  holiness  without  which  no  man  shall  see  the 
Lord ;  and  the  necessity  of  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  form  us  to 
it." 

*  JotsPB  Jackiov  wm  born  in  Boston;  wm  gradiiated  at  Hairard  Collego  in  1753;  wMa 
Titor  thora  from  1758  to  1760;  wm  ordained  at  Brookline,  Mass.,  April,  9,  1760 ;  and  died  ia 
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There  if  Teaeon  (o  believe,  tiiat  he  adopted  lees  of  the  tedmology  of  tte 
•ohool  to  which  he  belonged,  than  most  other  preaehen  of  his  day.  Tk 
•ennona  which  he  has  left,  are  distinguished  for  &ie,  bold  oonoeptions,  no  1m 
than  for  graoefol  and  polished  diction.  His  Discourse  on  the  GommeDee- 
ment  of  the  new  Constitution  of  Massachusetts,  in  1780, — ^whioh  is  perhapi 
the  most  finished  of  all  his  productions,  is  equally  creditable  to  his  talent 
and  his  patriotism ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  read  it,  as  indeed  it  is  to  read  anj 
of  his  printed  productions,  without  perceiving  that  the  author,  in  respect  to 
style  at  least,  was  not  a  little  in  advance  of  his  time. 

Dr.  Cooper  could  not  be  regarded  as  a  man  of  very  profound  eraditioD, 
and  yet  he  always  kept  up  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  tslassics,  bott 
andent  and  modem.  In  1774,  he  was  chosen  President  of  Harvard  Gd- 
l^e ;  but  he  preferred  the  duties  of  the  ministry,  and  declined  the  apporai- 
ment  without  hesitation.  He  was,  however,  always  lealously  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  the  College,  and  in  1767  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Oor- 
poration,  in  which  office  he  continued  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  was 
particularly  active,  after  the  destruction  of  the  College  library  by  fire  in 
1764,  in  procuring  subscriptions  to  repair  the  loss. 

During  a  large  part  of  Dr.  Cooper's  active  life,  the  country  was  in  a  state 
of  great  political  excitement ;  and  he  lived  only  long  enough  to  pass  throu^ 
the  stormy  period  of  the  Revolution.  Few  men  of  the  day  took  a  more 
active  part  than  he  in  those  exciting  scenes.  Fully  convinced  that  our 
cause  was  the  cause  of  righteousness,  he  enlisted  in  it  all  his  wisdom,  and 
energy,  and  perseverance.  As  early  as  1754,  he  wrote  an  able  and  spirited 
pamphlet,  entitled  **  TAe  Criftf,"  against  the  project  of  an  excise,  which 
was  favoured  by  many  of  his  friends, — the  whigs,  and  which,  after  having 
received  the  sanction  of  the  Representatives,  had  to  encounter,  for  a  time, 
an  unexpected  opposition  from  the  Qovemor.  From  the  time  of  the  Stamp 
Act  to  the  Revolutionary  war, — and  indeed  during  the  war,  he  contributed 
many  most  effective  articles  to  the  Boston  Gazette,  and  the  Independent 
Ledger.  He  was  intimately  associated  with  many  of  the  leading  whigs  of 
the  country ;  and  probably  there  was  scarcely  a  man  in  the  State,  whose 
counsels  were  more  earnestly  sought,  or  more  respectfully  and  attentively 
considered.  The  celebrated  letters  of  Hutchinson,  which  kindled  such  a 
flame  against  the  British  ministry  and  their  government,  were  transmitted 
to  him,  that  he  might  read  them  himself,  and  communicate  them  to  certain 
friends,  though  with  a  strict  injunction  that  they  should  not  be  made  public. 
They  were,  however,  published, — not  through  the  fault,  but  greatly  to  the 
annoyance  and  mortification  of  Dr.  Cooper,  by  an  individual  to  whom  he 
had  confided  them. 

In  proportion  to  the  respect  that  was  rendered  him  by  the  friends  of 
liberty,  was  the  odium  that  was  heaped  upon  him  by  its  enemies.  In  the 
spring  of  1775,  he,  with  some  other  distinguished  patriots,  was  lampooned 
by  the  British  officers  iu  an  oration  pronounced  in  State  street.  He  met 
frequent  insults  after  this  ;  and  it  was  fortunate  that  he  left  the  town  before 
the  Lexington  battle,  as  he  had  rendered  himself  particularly  obnoxious  to 
the  then  existing  authorities.  From  April  1775  to  March  1776,  his  church 
was  used  as  a  barrack  for  the  British  soldiery,  and  it  was  recovered  from 
this  desecration  only  by  their  evacuation  of  the  town.  Meanwhile,  he 
\  in  one  of  the  neighbouring  towns,  losing  no  opportunity  to  do  good, 
I  a  minister  of  Christ,  or  as  a  friend  to  his  country.    His  intimaoy 
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with  Dr.  Franklin  and  John  Adams  was  one  means  of  his  becoming  exten- 
■ivelj  known  in  France;  and  nearly  every  distinguished  individual  who 
came  from  that  country  to  this,  came  recommended  to  him  by  one  or  the 
other  of  the  American  Ambassadors.  Indeed  his  attachment  to  the  French 
goyemment  was  considered  by  many  even  of  his  political  friends  as  excessive. 
while  his  religious  friends  regarded  it  with  still  stronger  disapprobation 
No  man  rejoiced  more  heartily  than  he  in  the  successful  issue  of  the  struggle 
and  few  lent  a  more  efficient  aid  to  secure  the  glorious  result. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  the  extensive  connection  which  Dr.  Cooper 
maintained,  in  those  troublous  times,  with  the  affairs  of  the  State,  must 
have  been  at  the  expense  of  neglecting,  in  some  degree,  the  appropriate 
daties  of  his  office,  as  a  Christian  minister ;  but  there  is  the  testimony  of 
some  of  his  parishioners,  who  have  died  within  a  recent  period,  that  the 
minister  always  had  the  precedence  of  the  politician,  and  that,  while  he  was 
mingling  freely  in  public  and  national  concerns,  he  was  also  instant  in 
season  and  out  of  season  among  his  people.  Though  he  had  the  polished 
manners  of  the  Court,  and  had  the  car  of  the  ablest  politicians  of  the  country, 
he  forgot  not  his  superior  dignity  as  a  minister  of  the  Oospel,  and  disdained 
not  the  humblest  service  which  a  minister  is  ever  called  to  perform. 

Dr.  Cooper  was  connected  with  various  literary  and  religious  institutions, 
and  was  always  found  among  the  more  active  and  influential  members.  He 
took  a  special  interest  in  the  Society  for  promoting  the  Gospel  among  the 
aborigines  of  our  country.  Uc  was  first  Vice  President  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  instituted  by  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  1780.  In  every  thing  that  promised  to  bless  his  country  or 
his  race,  he  was  ready  to  enlist  with  others  in  a  cordial  co-operation. 

His  death  occurred  December  23,  1783.  Like  that  of  his  father,  it  was 
occasioned  by  apoplexy,  which  continued  for  only  a  few  days.  In  an  obitu- 
ary notice  of  him  written  by  Governor  Sullivan,  and  published  in  one  of 
the  Boston  papers  of  that  day,  it  is  said, — 

"  The  nature  of  his  illness  which,  from  the  first,  he  apprehended  would  be  his  last, 
was  such  as  rendered  him,  some  part  of  the  time^  incapable  of  conversation.  He  had, 
however,  intervals  of  recollection:  at  these  times,  he  informed  his  iViends  that  he  was 
perfl!>ctly  reconciled  to  whatever  Heaven  should  appoint,  — willing  rather  to  bo  absent 
ttom  the  body  and  present  with  the  Lord ;  that  his  hopes  and  consolations  sprang 
from  a  belief  of  those  evangelical  truths  which  he  had  preached  to  others:  that  he 
wished  not  to  be  detained  any  longer  from  that  higher  state  of  perfection  and  happi- 
neu,  which  the  Gospel  had  opened  to  his  view.'' 

The  sermon  at  his  funeral  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Clarke. 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  it : — 

*'  Justly  should  I  incur  the  censure  of  his  friends,  and  greatly  should  I  injure  the 
memory  of  Dr.  Cooper,  should  I  not  say  he  was  a  peculiar  ornament  to  this  religions 
society.  His  talents  as  a  minister  were  conspicuous  to  all;  and  they  have  met  with 
universal  applause.  You  know  with  what  plainness,  and  at  the  same  time  with  what 
elegance,  he  displayed  the  grace  of  the  Gospel.  You  know  with  what  brilliancy  of 
style  he  adorned  the  moral  virtues,  and  how  powerfully  he  recommended  them  to  uni- 
versal practice.  When  the  joys  of  a  better  world  employed  his  discourse,  can  you 
ever  forget  the  elevated  strains  in  which  he  described  them  ?  And  his  prayers,— 
■arely  they  must  be  remembered,  when  his  qualifications  for  the  other  duties  of  his 
office,  and  his  many  shining  accomplishments,  are  forgotten.  If  those  who  constantly 
attended  upon  his  ministry  are  not  warmed  with  the  love  of  virtue, — if  they  are  not 
charmed  with  the  beauty  of  holiness, — if  they  are  not  transported  with  the  grace  of 
Ibe  GkMpel,  must  they  not  blame  tlieir  own  insensibility  ? 

"  Bat  the  place  in  which  I  now  stand  was  not  the  only  theatre  on  which  he  appear- 
ed with  such  applause:  in  private  also  he  displayed  his  talents  for  the  office  he  sus- 
tained. With  peculiar  facility  could  he  enter  into  the  feelings  of  others,  and  adjust 
Us  conversation  to  the  particular  state  of  their  minds.    Ho  could  raise  the  bowed 
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down,  and  eneonrage  the  feeble  hearted.  In  the  honae  of  monrning  be  could  li|dit  ip 
yif.  He  could  inspire  those  who  wefe  approaching  the  shades  of  death  with  Chrfi- 
tian  fortitude.  And  by  expatiating  on  the  mercy  or  God  and  the  merits  of  a  SaTiov, 
he  could  revive  those  who  were  ready  to  despair.  Thus  various  and  accomplished 
his  cliaracter,  how  Justly  are  yon  affected  on  this  occasion  f 

"  However,  the  people  of  his  charge  are  not  the  only  persons  who  mourn  this  eieu. 
The  death  of  Uieir  honourable  pastor  is  a  general  calamitv.  It  is  severelv  felt  by  all 
our  societies;  and  by  that,  in  a  particular  manner,*  which  has  bsen  so  long  nnhed 
with  this  church  in  a  stated  Lecture.  It  is  felt  by  this  town,  which  gloried  in  him  no 
less  as  a  citizen  than  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  felt  by  the  University  to  whose 
honour  and  interests  he  was  passionately  devoted.  The  Governors  of  that  learned 
Society  will  testify  how  ardently  he  laboured  to  raise  it  to  superior  eminence;  and 
how  he  encouraged  those  sciences,  the  sweets  hi  had  so  early  and  so  liberally  tasted. 
His  death  wiU  be  lamented  by  this  Commonwealth  ^  and  most  sincerely  by  some  of  the 
first  characters  in  it.  For  with  them  he  was  intimately  connected,  and  they  dIsUu- 
gnished  him  by  every  public  token  of  respect. 

*'  In  one  word,  his  death  will  be  a  common  loss  to  these  American  States ;  for,  as  a 
patriot,  he  was  no  less  celebrated  than  as  a  Divine.  Well  acquainted  with  the  uter- 
ests  of  the  country,  he  constantly  and  ardently  pursued  them.  But  while,  as  a  states- 
man, he  discerned  what  would  tend  to  our  glory  and  happiness,  as  a  mfntelerof 
retigion,  he  prayed  it  might  not  be  hid  Arom  our  eyes.  And  you  can  teU  with  what 
fervour  he  offered  up  his  supplications. 

"  I  might  now  descend  to  the  more  ornamental  parts  of  his  character.  I  mMit  db- 
plav  him  as  the  fhmiliar  fHend  and  the  entertaining  companion.  I  might  remind  you 
of  his  correct  and  elegant  taste,  and  that  most  engaging  politeness  which  rendersd 
him  so  sgrceable  in  every  private  circle.  But  why  should  I  aggravate  a  wound  which 
already  bleeds  too  much  f  Why  should  I  call  up  the  plcamg  image  of  a  person 
whom  you  shall  see  no  more  f  Let  me  rather  suggest  those  consolations  whidi  will 
enable  von  to  bear  your  loss  with  Christian  fortitude,  and  to  sorrow  not  as  those  who 
are  without  hope." 

Dr.  Cooper  published  an  Artillery  Eleotion  Sermon,  1751 ;  a  Sermon 
before  the  Society  for  eDCOoraging  Industry,  1758  ;  a  Sermon  at  the  Gen- 
eral Election,  1756 ;  a  Sermon  on  the  reduction  of  Quebec,  1759 ;  a  Se]^ 
mon  at  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Jackson,  1760  ;  a  Sermon  on  the 
death  of  Ocorgo  II,  1761 ;  a  Sermon  at  the  Dudleian  Lecture  in  Harvard 
College,  1775 ;  a  Sermon  on  the  commencement  of  the  new  Constitution  of 
Massachusetts,  1780. 

Dr.  Cooper  was  married  to  Judith  Bulfinch,  sister  of  Dr.  Thomas  Bal- 
finch  of  Boston,  by  whom  he  had  two  daughters, — Judith  and  Abigail ;  both 
of  whom  were  married. 

*  The  FIrrt  efannh. 
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JAMES  COGSWELL,  D.  D  * 

1744_1807. 

James  Cogswell,  son  of  Samuel  and  Ann  Cogswell,  was  born  in 
8«ybrool?,  Conn.,  January  6,  1720.  In  his  childhood,  his  parents  remOYcd 
to  Lebanon,  where  they  remained  till  old  age,  when  he  took  them  to  his 
house,  and  cheered  their  last  days  by  the  most  exemplary  filial  atten- 
tions. He  early  evinced  an  uncommon  love  of  learning,  as  well  as  regard 
for  religion  ;  and  hence  it  was  determined  that  he  should  have  the  benefit  of 
a  eollegiate  education.  Having  gone  through  the  usual  preparatory  course, 
he  was  admitted  a  student  in  Yale  College  in  1738,  and  was  graduated  in 
1742.  Not  long  after  this,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  on 
the  28th  of  December,  1744,  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  First  church  in 
CSaoterbury,  Conn. 

In  1771,  owing  chiefly  to  divisions  in  the  Society  occasioned  by  the  influ- 
enoe  of  the  Separatists,  Mr.  Cogswell  was  dismissed  from  his  pastoral 
charge.  After  preaching  for  some  time  at  East  Haddam,  he  received  a  call 
from  the  church  and  Society  in  Scotland,  (Windham,)  and  having  accepted 
it,  was  installed  early  in  the  year  1772. 

When  Mr.  Cogswell  entered  the  ministry,  the  great  Whitefieldian  excite- 
ment in  New  England  had  not  passed  away  ;  and  for  many  years  after,  the 
ministers  and  churches  were  not  only  divided,  but  strongly  arrayed  against 
each  other,  in  their  estimate  of  Whitefield's  character  and  the  results  of  his 
labours.  What  Mr.  Cogswell's  judgment  of  him  was,  may  perhaps  be 
inferred  from  the  following  extract  from  his  diary  for  the  year  1764: — 
•*  Feb.  13th. — A  snow  storm :  Mr.  Whitefield  called  at  Col.  Dyer's  in  the 
storm,  and  lodged  there.  I  went  down  in  the  evening  at  the  request  of  a 
number  of  people,  and  had  considerable  discourse  with  him.  He  professed 
much  unconcemedness  at  the  thought  of  death.  He  appeared  a  great  enemy 
to  Sandeman.  He  was  gross  in  body,  but  poor  in  health,  and  declined 
preaching.  I  wish  I  may  be  so  weaned  from  the  world  and  ready  to  die  as 
he  professes  to  be.  I  can't  think,  however,  there  is  the  greatest  propriety 
of  being  fond  of  speaking  in  such  a  manner  to  strangers.  14th. — Mr. 
Whitefield  came  along  :  people  seemed  very  fond  of  gazing  on  him.  He 
rode  in  his  chariot  with  a  gentleman — had  a  waiter  to  attend  on  him,  and 
Sampson  Occum,  the  Indian  preacher,  who  rode  on  one  of  the  horses,  there 
being  three  to  the  chariot.  Mr.  Breck  (of  Springfield)  and  Mr.  Whitney 
(of  Brookline)  came  and  dined  here.  Mr.  Breck  said  he  did  not  know  but 
I  was  right  in  asking  Mr.  Whitefield  to  preach — however,  believed  he  should 
not  have  done  it." 

Mr.  Cogswell,  though  not  directly  engaged  in  the  Revolutionary  struggle, 
took  a  deep  interest  in  it,  and  never  hesitated  to  avow  his  conviction  that 
our  cause  was  a  righteous  one.  In  November,  1775,  he  visited  the  camp  at 
Boxbury,  where  his  son  was  stationed  as  a  surgeon  in  the  army,  and  he  was 
greatly  impressed  by  the  fearful  preparations  which  he  saw  making  for  the 
■heddhig  of  human  blood.     On  the  return  of  peace,  he  preached  a  sermon 

*  Strong'f  Fun.  Serm.— Dr.  (Cogswell's  MB.  Diuy. 
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at  Windham,  (First  parish,)  on  oooaaion  of  the  celebration  of  this  importaiit 
event, — which  was  receiydS  with  high  approbation. 

In  1790,  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  firon 
Yale  Collie. 

The  infirmities  of  age  J>egan  to  be  perceptible  in  Dr.  Cogswell  as  earlj 
as  1796  ;  though,  for  several  years  aflter  this,  he  continued  aetif ely  eng^(ed 
in  the  duties  of  tiie  ministry.  But,  in  1804,  having  become  entirely  incapa* 
citated  for  labour,  he  removed  to  Hartford,  to  spend  the  evening  of  his  lift 
wilh  his  son,  Dr.  Mason  Fitch  Cogswell,  an  eminent  physician  of.  that 
place.  Here  he  continued,  the  subject  of  the  most  devoted  filial  minis- 
trations, while  he  was  undergoing  a  gradual  process  of  physical  and  mental 
deoay.  A  circumstance  occurred  a  short  time  before  his  death,  remarkable 
alike  as  an  intellectual  phenomenon,  and  as  an  illustration  of  the  power  of 
Christian  foith.  His  &culties  seemed  to  have  sunk  in  a  common  wreck ; 
and  his  memory  was  so  entirely  gone  that  he  had  ceased  to  recognise  evw 
his  own  nearest  friends.  His  son,  standing  at  his  bedside,  asked  him  if 
he  knew  him ;  and  he  answered  tiliat  he  did  not.  He  told  him  that  he  was 
his  son,  and  asked  him  if  he  did  not  remember  him,  and  again  his  answer 
was  in  the  negative.  He  then  asked  him  if  he  had  ever  heard  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ ;  and  instantly  his  countenance  brightened  up,  and  he  exclaim* 
ed  with  an  air  of  confidence  and  rapture — "  Oh  yes,  He  is  my  Saviour!" 
He  died  on  the  2d  of  January,  1807,  when  he  was  within  four  days  of  hav- 
ing completed  his  eighty-seventh  year.  Hb  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by 
the  Bev.  Dr.  Nathan  Strong,  and  was  published. 

He  was  married,  soon  after  his  first  settlement,  to  Alice,  daughter  of 
Jabei  Fitch  of  Canterbury.  She  died  in  the  spring  of  1772  ;  and  the  next 
year  he  was  married  to  Mrs.  Devotion,  the  widow  of  his  predecessor,  and 
the  daughter  of  Col.  Lothrop  of  Norwich.  The  second  Mrs.  Cogswell  was 
struck  with  paralysis  on  the  5th  of  December,  1795,  and  died  the  next  day. 
He  was  subsequently  married  a  third  time  to  Mrs.  Hibbard  of  Scotland. 
He  had  five  children — all  by  the  first  marriage.  His  son,  James,  studied 
medicine,  was  a  surgeon  in  the  Revolution,  and  afterwards  settled  as  a  prac- 
titioner in  the  city  of  New  York,  where  he  was  distinguished  alike  for  his 
medical  skill,  and  his  earnest  piety.  He  was  a  correspondent  of  the  poet 
Cowper.  He  died  in  New  York,  in  the  prime  of  life,  greatly  lamented. 
Samuel  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1777,  and  died  in  1790.  Mason 
Fitch  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1780,  settled  as  a  physician  in 
Hartford,  where  he  stood  for  many  years  at  the  head  of  his  profession,  and 
was  distinguished  for  his  rare  intellectual  and  moral  qualities.  He  died  in 
1880. 

Dr.  Cogswell  publbhed  an  Election  Sermon,  1771 ;  a  Sermon  on  the  death 
of  the  Rev.  Solomon  Williams,  D.  D.,  1776 ;  a  Sermon  at  the  interment  of 
the  Bev.  Samuel  Moseley,*  1791. 

*  Bamuul  Mmslst  wm  a  iiati?e  of  DonliMtar,  !!■«•;  wm  naduted  at  Harrafd  Oonm 
la  17S9:  wai  ordained  pastor  of  the  ehimh  in  Hampton,  Goon.,  Jifaj  16|  1734;  and  died  Jw 
M^  mU  agad  «i|^*thite. 
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FROM  THE  REV.  DANIEL  WALDO.* 

GsDDESf  Noyember6,  1851. 

Dear  Sir:  I  can  speak  concerning  Dr.  Cogswell  from  a  long  and  intimate 
Mquaintance.  He  was  not  the  first  minister  whom  I  remember  in  mj  native 
place — ^the  first  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Devotion,  concerning  whom  mj  memory  has 
retained  only  some  indistinct  traces  of  his  general  appearance  and  manners,  from 
which  I  should  suppose  he  might  have  been  somewhat  aristocratic.  Mr.  Cogswell 
same  there  from  Canterbury,  while  I  was  yet  in  my  boyhood  ;*and  I  knew  him 
intimately  during  the  rest  of  his  ministry.  I  well  remember  being  present  at  his 
installation.  My  father  belonged  to  the  sect  of  Separatists,  who,  at  that  period, 
made  a  good  deal  of  noise  in  that  part  of  Connecticut;  but,  notwithstanding  that, 
he  was  always  on  familiar  terms  with  Mr.  Cogswell,  and  esteemed  him  highly  as 
a  neighbour  and  a  minister. 

Dr.  Cogswell  was  particularly  favoured,  both  in  and  out  of  the  pulpit,  in 
r^ard  to  personal  appearance.  He  was  a  little  above  the  middle  height,  rather 
spare  than  otherwise,  with  regular  features,  and  an  expression  of  countenance 
indicating  a  good  intellect  and  a  generous  heart.  In  his  manners  he  was  at  once 
dignified  and  courteous, — free  from  every  thing  that  could  give  offence  in  the  best 
society, — a  fine  model  of  an  old  school  gentleman.  In  his  social  intercourse  he 
was  free  and  communicative,  while  yet  you  felt  all  the  time  that  he  was  exceed- 
ingly modest.  He  abounded  in  anecdotes,  but  they  were  always  illustrative  and 
edifying,  sometimes  very  humorous,  but  never  approaching  the  undignified.  He 
had  the  reputation  (and  I  doubt  not  deservedly)  of  being  a  fine  scholar.  Indeed 
you  could  not  have  conversed  with  him,  without  perceiving  at  once,  that  he  was 
a  polished,  well-informed,  and  amiable  man. 

His  religious  character  was  most  exemplary.  The  cultivation  of  personal 
piety  was  evidently  with  him  the  paramount  concern.  There  were  incidents  in 
his  life,  particularly  towards  its  close,  that  showed  that  his  religious  afiections 
did  not  become  chilled  even  in  the  winter  of  old  age,  and  that  his  Redeemer  linger- 
ed last  and  longest  in  his  grateful  recollections. 

As  a  preacher,  I  cannot  say  that  he  was  eminent;  and  yet  he  was  highly 
respectable, — as  was  indicated  by  the  fact  that  ho  was  appointed  by  the  Governor 
to  preach  the  Annual  Election  Sermon.  Several  of  his  sermons  were  published, 
from  which  you  may  see  that  ho  must  have  been  among  the  better  preachers  of 
his  day.  In  his  religious  opinions  he  was  a  Calvinist  of  the  same  school  with  the 
venerable  Dr.  Lathrop  of  West  Springfield.  His  mode  of  delivery  in  the  pulpit 
was  somewhat  colloquial,  and  usually  not  very  animated,  though  he  sometimes 
became  considerably  excitod  under  the  influence  of  particular  circumstances. 
His  sermons  were  generally  written  out,  though  he  was  capable  of  extempori- 
zing with  considerable  ease  and  cfiect.  He  was  accustomed  to  view  things  very 
much  in  detail,  and  sometimes  perhaps  might  have  been  tediously  minute.  He 
preached  a  sermon  pretty  regularly  every  spring  to  young  people, — I  believe  it 
was  the  same  sermon  without  much  variation, —  in  which  he  told  them  particu- 
larly how  they  ought  to  behave  in  the  house  of  God,  and  took  the  young  men  to 
tadc  for  bestowing  too  many  looks  upon  the  young  ladies.  This  sermon,  I  believe, 
was  never  heard  without  producing  a  smile.  The  most  impressive  sermon  that 
I  remember  ever  to  have  heard  from  him,  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  a 
respectable  young  man,  who,  from  some  cause  that  no  one  could  conjecture,  com- 
mitted suicide.  His  text  was  "  Suppose  ye  that  these  Gallileans  were  sinners 
above  all  the  Gallileans,  because  they  suffered  such  things  ?  I  tell  you  nay ;  but 
except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish."  His  admonitions  against  unchari- 
table judging  on  the  one  hand,  and  his  exhortations  to  personal  consideration  and 
repentance  on  the  other,  were  alike  pertinent  and  solemn. 

•  Chaplain  Id  Ooofraa^  hi  1866,  hi  Ui  niiMty-foiirth  jmi. 
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Dr.  Cogswell  had  some  infirmities  of  both  physical  and  moral  constitution  that 
interfered  with  not  only  his  comfort  but  his  usefulness.  He  was,  I  beUere 
through  life,  subject  to  most  distressing  turns  of  headache,  during  which  there 
would  be,  in  the  thickest  darkness,  a  certain  luminous  appearance  that  nerer 
ceased  to  be  startling  to  him.  He  was  also  constitutionally  afraid  of  thunder- 
storms; and  the  approach  of  one, — no  matter  where  or  in  what  circumstanoet 
he  might  be, — would  completely  unman  him.  I  think,  however,  I  have  heard 
that  he  got  the  better  of  this,  to  some  extent,  in  his  later  years. 

Dr.  Cogswell  iras  highly  esteemed  not  only  by  his  own  people,  but  in  the 
community  at  large.  Indeed  he  was  formed  by  nature,  education,  habit,  to  be  a 
popular  man.  He  was  eminently  prudent — knew  better  than  most  men  when  to 
speak,  and  what  to  say,  and  when  to  keep  silence.  Almost  all  who  remember 
him  have  passed  away;  but  all  in  whose  memory  he  survives  will,  I  am  sure, 
testify  that  the  picture  that  I  have  drawn  of  him,  however  imperfect,  is  in  no 
wise  exaggerated. 

I  am  truly  yours, 

DANIEL  WALDO 


■♦♦- 


MOSES  PARSONS  * 

1744—1783. 

Moses  Parsons  was  the  youngest  son  of  Eben  and  Lydia  (Haskell) 
Parsons,  and  was  born  at  Gloucester,  Mass.,  June  20,  1716.  He  spent 
his  early  years  at  home.  He  entered  Harvard  College  in  1732,  and  wa^ 
graduated  in  1736.  After  his  graduation,  he  was  engaged,  for  a  few  years, 
in  teaching  a  school,  first  at  Manchester,  and  afterwards  at  Gloucester ; 
during  a  part  of  which  time,  he  was  prosecuting  his  theological  studies 
under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  John  White,  then  minister  of  Gloucester. 
As  a  teacher,  he  was  eminently  successful ;  and  in  Gloucester  particularly  he 
rendered  very  important  service  to  his  pupils,  as  a  spiritual  guide,  in  a 
season  of  unusual  attention  to  religion. 

Shortly  after  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  he  was  requested  to  preach  as  a 
candidate  for  settlement,  in  the  parish  of  By  field,  then  vacant  by  the  death 
of  the  Rev.  Moses  Hale.t  He  responded  affirmatively  to  their  request, 
and  commenced  his  labours  on  the  18tb  of  March,  1744.  After  supplying 
the  pulpit  a  few  Sabbaths,  he  received  a  call  to  become  their  pastor ;  and 
having  signified  his  acceptance  of  the  call,  was  ordained  on  the  20th  of  June, 
1744, — the  day  that  completed  his  twenty-eighth  year.  The  Sermon  on 
the  occasion  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wigglesworth,  of  Ipswich 
Hamlet,  from  Galatians  i.  10. 

Here  Mr.  Parsons  held  on  the  noiseless  and  even  tenor  of  his  way,  during 
a  ministry  of  nearly  forty  years.  Besides  a  diligent  discharge  of  those 
duties  which  were  strictly  professional,  he  evinced  much  public  spirit  in  his 
efforts  to  promote  the  varied  interests  of  humanity.      In  the  establishment 

*Tappan's  Fun.  Senn. — MS.  firom  bis  descendantfl. 

uw  Balm  wm  bom  in  Newbnrj;  was  gradnaied  at  Harvard  CoIleM  in  1699;  waa 
id  pattor  of  the  ohnroh  in  Newbnry,  (Byfleld  pariah,)  November  17«  1706;  aad  dM  ia 
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of  the  Academy  at  Bjfield  under  the  will  of  Governor  Dummer,  he  is  said 
to  have  had  a  controlling  voice ;  and  it  was  chiefly  through  hb  influenoe 
that  it  was  estahlished  on  so  desirable  a  basis,  and  that  the  celebrated 
"  Master  Moody'*  was  placed  at  its  head. 

He  was  blessed  with  a  fine  constitution,  and  generally  with  vigorous 
health ;  and  his  death  was  the  result  of  an  illness  of  only  a  few  days'  con- 
tinuance. He  had  attended  a  funeral  at  a  distance  from  home,  on  a  very 
inclement  day,  and  took  a  violent  cold  that  run  into  a  lung  fever,  and  after 
a  few  days  terminated  his  life.  He  died  on  the  14th  of  December,  1788  : 
and  his  funeral  Sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  David  Tappan  of 
Newbury. 

He  was  married  on  the  11th  of  January,  1742-3,  to  Susanna,  daughter 
of  Ebenezer  Davis  of  Gloucester,  whose  mother  was  the  great  grand- 
daughter of  the  celebrated  John  Robinson,  minister  of  the  Puritan  church 
tliat  emigrated  from  Holland  to  Plymouth.  They  had  nine  children, — six 
BODS  and  three  daughters.  Three  of  the  sons  were  graduated  at  Harvard 
College,  two  of  whom  became  lawyers  and  one  a  physician.  One  of  them 
was  the  Hon.  Theaphilus  Parsons,  many  years  Chief  Justice  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  one  of  the  most  eminent  American  jurists.  After  the  death 
of  Mr.  Parsons,  his  widow  removed  to  Boston,  where  she  had  resided  some 
time  previous  to  her  marriage,  and  remained  there  till  her  death,  which 
occurred  on  the  18th  of  December,  1794.  Her  remains  were  taken  to 
Byfield  for  burial. 

Mr.  Parsons  published  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Joseph  Dana  at 
Ipswich,  1765 ;  the  Election  Sermon,  1772 ;  and  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination 
of  Obadiah  Parsons.* 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Parsons'  grand- 
son, Theophilus  Parsons,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Law  in  Harvard  College: — 

^'  In  sentiments  and  doctrine  I  have  always  understood  that  my  grand- 
father was  what  was  then  called,  and  would  now  be  called,  I  suppose, 
orthodox,  but  with  strong  Arminian  tendencies.  Hence,  probably,  it  hi^- 
pened  that  all  of  his  children  who  lived  until  Unitarian  ism  existed  among 
U8  as  a  recognised  sect,  became  Unitarians.  They  were  four  in  number, 
including  my  father. 

*^  I  have  also  understood  that  he  made  no  pretence  to  eloquence,  and 
loved  his  home  and  his  immediate  duties  without  ever  seeking, — and  indeed 
rather  avoiding, — any  thing  which  might  divert  him  from  those  duties  or 
procure  him  any  distinction.  I  should  doubt  if  he  had  popular  talents  of 
any  kind.  But  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  by  his  grave  and  courteous 
demeanour,  his  devotion  to  duty,  and  his  excellent  good  sense,  he  exerted  a 
very  important  influence  in  his  neighbourhood. 

*'As  an  instance  how  times  arc  changed,  I  may  say  that,  on  a  salary  of 
one  hundred  pounds  lawful  money,  or  $333.33,  and  a  good  farm  attached 
to  the  premises,  he  educated  three  sons  in  Harvard  College,  without  any 
aasistadbe,  (and  they  were  all  who  wished  to  go,)  and  always  lived  liberally 
and  easily,  and  entertained  a  great  deal  of  company." 

*  OSABIAH  Parsons  wu  a  natire  of  Gloaoester ;  wu  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1768 ;  wm 
oiMBedat  Gloucester,  November  11,  1772;  was  dismissed  November  15, 1779;  was  instaUed  at 
lamMf  Fobraary  4,  1784;  was  dismissed,  so  far  as  the  action  of  the  parish  was  concerned, 
Mtwff  22,  1790;  returned  to  Qloucester,  where  he  engaged  in  teaching  a  sohoel,  and 
MMiMlltiMn  tiU  1m  dMy  at  the  a^e  of  flfty-flre,  In  the  year  1801. 
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Mr.  Tappan,  m  the  Sermon  occasioned  by  Mr.  ParsooB*  death,  thus 
•ketches  his  character: — 

**  The  God  of  nature  liad  given  liim  not  only  a  most  graceful  and  commanding  prc- 
sonce,  but  a  soul  I'urnished  with  many  excellent  natural  endowments; — the  most 
striking  of  which  were  a  correct  and  solid  judgment,  a  quick  perception,  a  fertile 
invention,  a  ready  and  easy  flow  of  thought  and  expression,  a  remarkably  steady  and 
resolute  temper,  joined  and  softened  by  a  very  pleasant  and  sprightly  vein,  and  a  larp* 
■hare  of  the  kind  and  tender  sensibilities:  these,  improved  and  expanded  by  a  liberal 
education,  polished  by  a  large  acquaintance  with  mankind,  refined  and  consecrated 
by  Divine  grace,  enabled  him  to  appear  on  the  stage  of  the  world  in  a  very  advan- 
tageous light,  as  the  Gentleman  the  Christian,  the  Divine  and  the  Preacher. 

"  If  we  trace  his  private  life,  we  see  a  remarkable  pattern  of  steady  and  uniform 
goodness.  The  uncommon  firnmess  and  inflexibility  of  his  natural  temper  communi- 
cated its  own  complexion  to  his  moral  and  religious  character,  and  rendered  it  a  ommS 
lively  comment  on  those  lines  of  the  Poet — 

**  A  man  resolved  and  steady  to  his  trust, 
*<  Inflexible  to  ill,  and  obstinately  just." 

Having  once  deliberately  settled  his  judgment  or  fixed  his  purpose  upon  any  qnestioOr 
he  maintained  it  with  the  most  rigid  immovable  constancy,  which  nothing  could  shake., 
but  the  force  of  new  light  and  conviction  illuminating  his  understanding.  Hence  be 
always  appeared  the  same  good  man,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  both  in  his  moat  secret 
retirements  and  in  the  open  face  of  day,  both  in  the  pulpit  and  the  social  circle.^  lie  al- 
ways carried  the  gravity,  the  dignity,  the  prudent  decorum  of  the  Christian  minister  into 
his  most  cheerful  hours  and  visits;  and,  though  he  often  indulged  his  pleasant,  enliven- 
ing humour  among  his  friends,  yet  a  nice  and  singular  purity,  innocence,  and  modera^ 
tion  ever  presided  over  these  sprightly  sallies,  and  kept  them  at  the  greatest  distance 
ft*om  the  puerile  jest,  the  boisterous  laugh,  the  vain,  indelicate  mirth,  which  flow  only 
(Vom  light,  impure,  or  vulgar  minds.  It  has  been  remarked  by  .some  of  his  intimate 
acquaintance,  that  he  scarce  ever  dismissed  the  merriest  topic,  without  raising  Arom 
it,  or  mingling  with  it,  some  qualifying  observation,  or  useful  lesson  of  a  moral  nature. 
In  short,  he  knew  how  to  bo  familiar  without  meanness;  sociable  without  loquacity ; 
cheerful  without  levity;  grave  without  morosencss;  pious  without  enthusiasm,  super- 
stition, or  ostentation;  zealous  against  error  and  vice,  without  ill-natured  bitterness; 
condescendingly  affable  to  all,  without  the  least  sacrifice  of  his  ministerial  dignity. 

*'  Another  eminent  stroke  in  his  character  was  a  {)cculiar  and  noble  simplicity  of 
heart,  discovering  itself  in  an  honest,  generous  openness  of  language  and  behaviour. 
I  never  knew  a  person  farther  removed  from  every  appearance  of  duplicity,  whether 
deceitful  ttatU-Ty,  low  trick,  designed  falsehood,  or  artful  disguise.  His  words  and 
actions  ever  appeared  to  flow  spontaneous  from  his  inmost  soul,  and  to  speak  its  genu- 
ine language;  insomuch  that  his  real  sfiitiments  and  feelings  were  almost  visible  and 
transparent  in  his  tVank,  honest  countenance,  conversation,  and  deportment. 

**  With  this  was  joined  a  warm,  unaffected,  enlarged  benevolence,  which,  while  it 
flowed  out  in  good  wislies  and  prayers  for  all  mankind,  embraced  with  a  particular 
ardour  the  dear  names  of  country,  neighbourhood,  acquaintance,  friends,  and  nearest 
connections,  and  accordingly  rendered  him  a  zealous,  patriotic  advocate  and  fervent 
intercessor  for  the  civil  and  religious  interests  of  his  beloved  persecuted  America;  an 
obliging,  useful  neighbour  and  member  of  civil  society;  a  kind,  courteous,  and  very 
hospitable  acquaintance;  an  entire,  faithful,  inviolable  friend;  and  in  all  his  domestic 
coimcctions,  as  husband,  parent,  master,  remarkably  affectionate,  condescending,  and 
endearing. 

"  And  as  these  virtues  and  accomplishments  rendered  him  very  amiable  and  respect- 
able in  the  more  private  walks  of  life,  so  tliey  threw  a  lustre  round  his  public 
ministerial  cliaracter;  in  which  were  combineil  the  judicious  and  sound  Divine,  the 
evangelical,  solid,  affectionate,  edifying,  acceptable  preacher,  the  prudent,  compas- 
sionate, and  faithful  pastor,  the  wise  and  good  casuist,  the  zealous,  steady  friend, 
defender,  and  promoter,  of  pure  and  undefiled  religion,  in  opposition  to  growingcrror, 
dclusiim,  and  wickedness.  In  his  sermons,  he  handled  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Gospel, 
not  in  a  merely  speculative  or  metaphysical  mode,  but  in  a  manner  studiously  plain 
and  practical ;  ever  representing  Christianity  as  a  vital  holy  system,  designed  not  to 
amuse  or  puzzle  the  head,  but  to  sanctify  the  heart  and  life;  and,  in  this  way,  through 
the  mediation  of  Christ,  to  save  the  soul  from  death.  Ue  was  very  particular  and 
faithful  in  suiting  his  public  addresses  to  the  various  characters  and  circumstances  of 
his  flock.;  courageously  reproving  and  endeavouring  to  alarm  stupid,  and  bold  trans- 
gressors, as  well  as  applying  the  consolations  of  God  to  the  contrite,  dejected  saint. 
He  appeared  to  enter  deeply  into  the  afflictions  of  his  people,  and  was  very  careful 
and  happy  In  adapting  his  friendly  counsels  and  prayers  to  their  various  distresses. 
He  was  very  remarkable  for  a  religious  observation  an<i  improvement  of  Divine  provi- 
dcnoo,  not  .only  in  Hi  uncommon  dispensations,  but  even  in  its  ordinary  events;  point- 
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lag  hit  heftren  (br  spiritnal  iDstructton  to  the  varions  returning  seasons,  with  their 
•eieral  inflnenoes  and  vicissitudes,  the  opening  or  oonclusion  of  each  revolving  year, 
the  bods  of  sick  and  dying,  or  the  graves  of  departed  neighbours  and  friends,  and  the 
like;  thus  calling  in  (like  his  great  Master  before  him,)  the  world  of  nature,  to  join 
that  of  grace,  in  assisting  and  animating  you  and  himself  to  adore  and  serve  the  God 
of  both. 

'*  I  shall  only  add,  he  greatly  excelled  in  the  gift  of  prayer, — in  a  ready  command 
of  pertinent  thoughts  and  expressions  on  every  occasion;  and  could,  with  remarkable 
eaue  and  propriety,  adapt  himself  to  the  most  peculiar  and  sudden  emergencies.  He 
appeared  to  have  a  high  sense  of  the  duty,  importance,  and  advantages,  of  devotion; 
and  was  very  exemplary,  both  in  practising  it  himself,  and  in  promoting  it  in  others. 

*'  It  is  natural  to  conclude  that  a  character  so  estimable  must  have  been  very  gen- 
erally and  highly  respected.  This  conclusion  was  signally  verified.  He  was  both 
reverenced  and  loved  by  the  large  circle  of  his  acquaintance ;  and  the  (Vagrancy  of 
bia  good  name  reached  to  multitudes,  who  never  saw  his  face  or  heard  his  voice. 

"  The  preceding  view  of  his  life  also  leads  us  to  expect  a  peacefiil  and  honourable 
exit.  The  fact  fully  realized  this  expectation.  His  last  hours  were  evidently  cheer- 
ed and  brightened  by  those  comforting  reflections  and  prospects,  which  such  uniform 
goodness,  in  connection  with  the  faith  of  the  Gospel,  so  naturally  inspires.  He 
dedarcd  the  tranquillity  he  ftilt  in  the  near  views  of  bis  dissolution  and  his  hope  of 
■hortly  seeing  hU  dear  Jesus  in  Heavenly  glory.  And  we  trust  this  hope  has  not  made 
him  ashamed,  but  is  exchanged  for  the  beatiflc  vision  and  enjoyment  of  that  Divine 
Saviour,  whom  he  affectionately  served  and  preached  in  the  Church  below .  The  eye 
of  Christian  faith  and  charity  beholds  and  salutes  him  as  God's  servant,  still  oflldat- 
ing,  with  seraphic  vigour  and  transport,  in  some  higher  department  in  the  Church 
trlmnphant." 


-♦♦■ 


JOHN  TUCKER,  D.  D  * 

1745—1792. 

FROM  THE  REV.  LEONARD  WITHINGTON,  D.  D. 

Nbwburt,  Mass.,  March  8,  1848. 
Dear  Sir :  I  am  afraid  my  last  Icttor  to  you  raised  expectations  whioh  I 
shall  imperfectly  verify.  You  requested  some  account  of  Dr.  Tucker,  and 
I  promised  you  some  facts.  But  you  must  remember  that  time  soon 
sabmerges  the  materials  of  biography.  Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
intervened  between  Dr.  T.'s  death  and  my  settlement  in  this  place,  and  I 
have  been  here  nearly  thirty- two  years.  You  know  how  the  wake  of  the 
steam-boat  on  your  own  Hudson  Ls  soon  effaced  by  silent  gravitation,  or 
sacceeding  flotilla,  leaving  on  the  quiet  waters  no  record  of  the  passing 
show.     So  perish  the  virtues  and  peculiarities  of  distinguished  men. 

John  Tucker  was  the  son  of  Benjamin  and  Alice  Tucker.  He  was 
bom  in  Amesbury,  a  town  in  this  vicinity,  on  the  Merrimack,  September  19, 
1719.  His  mother's  maiden  name  was  Davis.  The  circumstances  of  his 
joath  are  unknown.  He  had  a  mind  which,  I  should  suppose,  would  gradu- 
ally unfold  its  powers.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1741.  He 
HM  settled  at  Newbury,  November  20,  1745,  as  colleague  pastor  with  the 
Bev.    Ohristopher   Toppan.t     The    reaction    against    New-Lightism   had 


^  jummimi*  Fqh.  Serm. — Coffin's  Hist,  of  Newbury. 

I  OBaitTOPHBB  ToppXn  was  a  grandsoii  of  Abraham  Toppan^  one  of  the  early  settlers  of 
Hawbaiy ;  was  a  son  of  Peter  Toppan,  a  physioion  who  was  killed  by  a  fUl ;  was  bom  at  New- 
Vw  Daoember  16. 1S71;  was  mdnated  at  Harvard  College  in  1091;  was  oidahied  at  New- 
bwT«  Scptamber  9>  1696  s  and  died  Joly  23, 1747,  aged  seventy-six.  He  was  a  physielan  as 
wtaaaonrgyiBBa. 
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already  begun,  and  Mr.  Toppan  was  not  favoorable  to  the  warmtb  of  the  day. 
Tucker  studied  Theology  with  the  Rev.  Paine  Wingate,*  a  clergyinaa  of 
his  native  town. 

He  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Barnard  of  Andover,  by 
whom  he  had  eleven  children, — four  sons  and  seven  daughters.  One  of  his 
sons,  John,  was  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts.  Two  very 
aged  daughters  now  survive,  and  occupy  the  mansion  house  of  their  fither. 

Dr.  Tucker  lived  in  stormy  times,  and  had  a  great  deal  of  controversial 
skill.  He  was  judicious, — not  brilliant ;  though  he  had  a  considerable 
ihare  of  sly  wit.  Some  twenty-two  years  after  his  ordination,  the  embers 
of  discontent  gathered  to  a  blaze,  and  a  disaffected  party  rose  against  him. 
A  council  was  called,  and  the  Rev.  Aaron  Hutchinsont  of  Grafton  preach- 
ed a  sermon  entitled  "  Valour  for  the  Truth.*'  Mr.  Tucker  commented  on 
the  council,  and  replied  to  the  sermon.  Hutchinson  had  given,  or  was 
thought  to  have  given,  occasion  to  doubt  his  own  personal  veracity  ;  and  Mr. 
Tucker,  in  his  reply,  remarks  that  the  Reverend  gentleman  is  very  valiant 
for  the  truth,  and  it  would  be  well  if  the  truth  could  return  him  the  same 
compliment.  Some  of  his  people  happened  to  call  on  Hutchinson  after- 
wards, and  found  him  stripped  of  his  clerical  habiliments,  and  digging  at 
the  bottom  of  a  well.  **  Really,"  said  Tucker;  **that  was  Veritas  in 
puteo,**  He  was  quick  at  a  reply.  On  one  occasion,  some  zealous  New- 
Light  overtook  him  on  the  public  road.  The  gifted  brother  thought  he 
must  admonish  the  deficient  parson — **  Ah,  Mr.  Tucker,"  said  he,  **all 
your  good  works  will  never  carry  you  to  Heaven."  **  Very  well,"  was  the 
reply,  **  without  good  works  you  will  never  go  thither."  Perhaps  not  the 
first  occasion  when  disjointed  truth  was  restored  to  its  integrity  by  a  moiety 
from  both  sides. 

His  sermons  were  serious  and  solid  ;  and  at  this  day  wc  can  hardly  detect 
the  formidable  heresy,  (at  least  in  his  practical  discourses,)  which  then  gave 
the  author  his  reproach  and  his  fame.  He  was  not  remarkable  for  pathos  as 
a  preacher ;  but  he  was  always  didactic  and  judicious,  and  he  gathered 
around  him  a  select  society  of  well-informed  hearers.  **  His  judgment," 
says  Mr.  Eames,|  in  a  sermon  occasioned  by  his  death,  **  was  solid  and  pene- 
trating.    This  seems  to  have  been  his  prominent  power — while  the  rest  were 

•Paine  Wiwoate  waa  a  native  of  Hampton,  N.  H. ;  was  graduated  at  Harraid  College  in 
1728;  was  ordained  at  Amesbury,  June  15,  1726;  and  died  Febriiary  19,  1786,  ased  eight/ -six. 
He  had  a  son  of  the  same  name,  who  was  bom  at  Amesbury ;  wa«  graduated  at  Ilarrard  College 
in  1759;  was  ordained  at  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H.,  December  14,  1763;  was  dismissed  Mairch  IS, 
1776;  afterwards  went  into  political  life,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  and  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Hampshire;  and  died  in  1838. 

t  Aaron  Hutchinson  was  boni  in  Hebron,  Conn.,  in  March,  1724;  and  was  graduated  at 
T»le  College  in  1747.  He  was  ordained  second  pastor  of  the  church  in  (Jrafton,  .Tune  6,  1750.  He 
was  dismissed  from  the  chnrch  at  his  own  request,  November  18, 1772,  though  the  town  refused 
to  ooncur  in  the  vote.  He  continued  to  reside  in  Grafton,  supplying  vacant  churches  in  the 
neighbourhood,  till  1775,  when  he  pnrcha.<ied  a  farm  in  Pomfret,  Vermont,  and  engaged  to 
wpply,  for  five  years,  the  towns  of  Pomfret,  Woodstock,  and  Hartford.  On  the  4th  of  July,  1776, 
he  removed  with  his  family  of  ten  children  to  Vermont,  and  resided  on  his  farm,  preaching  in 
the  vicinity,  often  gratuitously,  until  his  death.  He  died  September  1,  1800,  in  his  seventj- 
■eronth  year.  During  his  whole  ministerial  life,  he  was  never  prevented  from  preitehing  by  ill 
health,  Imt  two  Sabbaths,  and  one  of  these  was  the  Sabbath  immediately  preceding  his  death. 
Beside  the  Sermon  already  referred  to,  ho  published  a  reply  to  Dr.  Tucker's  Remarks,  1768;  a 
Sermon  preached  at  Grafton  the  Sabbath  after  the  execution  of  Arthur  at  Worcester,  176S; 
two  Sermons  preached  at  Grafton  on  taking  leave  of  his  people,  1772;  a  Sermon  preached  at 
Northbridge,  1772;  a  Sermon  preached  at  Pelham,  177.3.  He  had  a  vigorous  mind  and  a 
most  retentive  memory,  was  ecoentno  in  his  habits  and  unpolished  in  his  mannera. 

t  JONATHAN  Eavbs  waf  bom  at  Wilmington,  Mass.,  in  1730;  was  graduated  at  Harranl 
OoUese  in  1762;  was  ordained  paitor  of  the  eharoh  at  Newtown,  N.  H.,  Januanr  17,  ITM; 
VitinBiMad  in  1791|  and  tfed  at  Wenlworth,  in  September,  1800,  agwl  rfxtj-aba. 
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excellent,  this  inrpassed  them  all.  Ideas  lay  clear  in  his  mind,  and  in  hie 
composition  were  nicely  aiTanged."  He  was  fond  of  analytic  sermons  ;  that 
is,  taking  some  character  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  analyzing  it  into  its 
elements ;  like  Bishop  Butler's  sermon  on  the  character  of  Balaam.  I  have 
heard  from  the  late  Hon.  Dudley  A.  TyDg,  that,  in  such  sermons,  he  was 
very  interesting.  His  Election  Sermon  is  said  to  have  received  a  high 
compliment  from  the  Earl  of  Chatham. 

He  was  a  Corypheus  amoug  the  Arminians.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
skill  in  human  nature.  He  almost  created  his  party,  and  kept  it.  The 
elements  were  in  existence  hcforc  him — he  hrought  them  out  and  boldly 
defended  the  unpopular  ground.  **  Never,"  says  Mr.  Eames,  in  the  ser- 
mon above  referred  to,  *'  was  he  known,  I  believe,  through  fear  of  man,  to 
keep  back  in  his  preaching  any  thing  of  great  and  essential  importance  in 
religion.  Indeed,  from  prudential  reasons,  he  did  not,  from  the  beginning 
of  his  ministry,  make  a  business  of  inculcating  certain  sentiments  of  his, 
relating  to  some  controversial  less  important  doctrines  of  our  religion. 
But,  upon  his  affairs  taking  such  a  turn  as  led  him  to  think  it  was  time 
to  speak,  he,  at  the  hazard  of  his  reputation  as  a  clergyman,  and  conse- 
quently of  his  living,  stood  forth  and  held  the  sentiments  up  to  view,  in,  I 
believe,  a  full  and  undisguised  manner,  and  the  event  was  happy."  He  did 
not  shrink  from  the  responsibilities  of  a  champion.  It  could  not  be  said 
that  he  concealed  his  sentiments.  Ho  was  an  open  and  avowed  Arminian, 
and  there  is  no  proof  that  he  deviated  any  farther  from  the  accredited 
standards  of  the  day.  He  had  great  reverence  for  the  Scriptures,  and  full 
confidence  in  their  plenary  inspiration.  Indeed,  it  was  the  fashion  of  his 
party  to  be  always  appealing  from  conventional  formulas  to  the  Divine 
word.  When  Dr.  Chauncy's  book  on  the  final  restoration  of  all  men  was 
sent  him  in  manuscript,  he  was  called  upon  by  a  young  student  in  Divinity, 
for  his  opinion  of  it.  '*  It  is  plausible,"  said  he, — **  it  is  a  splendid 
piece  of  theoretic  reasoning ;  but  it  has  no  foundation  in  the  Scriptures.*' 
His  hold  on  his  people's  hearts  was  great.  He  passed  through  all  the  fluc- 
tuations of  paper  money,  (for  it  is  said  he  once  sent  a  wheelbarrow  to  the 
Treasurer  to  bring  his  quarter's  salary  home,)  and  he  was  generously  sup- 
ported by  his  people,  and  enabled  to  bring  up  a  large  family  of  children, 
educating  two  sons  at  College.  His  mild  disposition  may  be  estimated  by 
a  speech  made  to  him  by  the  Kev.  Mr.  Cary  of  the  neighbouring  church  in 
Newburyport.  "Brother  Tucker,"  said  Cary,  "if  ever  I  reach  Heaven,  I 
shall  have  a  higher  seat  than  you."  "How  so?" — was  the  reply.  "It 
costs  me  very  much  to  conquer  my  temper,  and  it  costs  you  just  nothing." 

He  received  his  diploma  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Harvard  College  in 
1787. 

Dr.  Tucker  died  March  22,  1792,  aged  seventy-three  years. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  publications :  —  A  Sermon  preached  at  the 
ordination  of  Edmund  Noyes,*  as  colleague  pastor  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cush- 
ing,t  of  the  First  church  in  Salisbury,  Nov.  20,  1751.  Four  Sermons: 
The  first  delivered  at  a  public  Lecture,  1755  ;  The  second,  on  occasion  of 
the  late  earthquake,  1756 ;  The  third,  on  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  the 

•Bdmuvd  Notbs  wm  a  native  of  Newbury;  was  grtdnated  at  Harvard  CoUege  in  1747; 
wag  digmined  from  his  charge ;  and  diedJuly  12,  1809.  , 

t  Calsb  Cushiho  wag  born  at  Scituatc,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1«92 ;  wag  ordain- 
•^^••wi  vf  Uf«  Uawao.  m/k  o»iuw«r7,  Mmo.,  Kov.  9,  1698}  and  died  January  86|  17629  aged 
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of  •innen  to  Gt>d,  1766 ;  Tiie  fonrtky  on  being  bom  of  Ood, 
17&6.  A  Tbankagiying  Sermon,  1766.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordinatioii  of 
Amos  Moodj,*  1766.  A  brief  Accoant  of  an  occlesiastioal  couneil  no 
ealled,  conyened  in  the  First  parbh  in  Newbury ;  to  which  is  annexed  a 
Dbcoorse  upon  Acts  xx.  17-21 ;  being  a  Minister's  Appeal  to  his  hearers 
aa  to  his  life  and  doctrines,  1767.  Two  Discourses  occasioned  by  the  death 
of  the  Bev.  Mr.  John  Lowell,  1767.  Remarks  on  a  Sermon  of  the  Ber. 
Aaron  Hutchinson  of  Grafton,  entitled  **  Valour  for  the  Truth,"  1767. 
The  Bev.  Aaron  Hutchinson's  Beply  considered,  1768.  A  Letter  to  the 
Bev.  James  Chandler,  t  Pastor  of  the  West  church  in  Bowley,  relatiTe 
nore  especially  to  a  marginal  note  or  two  in  his  Sermon  preached  at  New« 
bnryport,  June  25,  1767,  preparatory  to  the  settling  of  a  minister.  A 
Beply  to  Mr.  Chandler's  answer  in  a  second  Letter,  1768.  Bemarks  on 
the  Bev.  Mr.  Chandler's  Serious  address  to  a  Society  at  Newburyport, 
1768.  A  Sermon  preached  before  the  Convention  of  ministers,  1768. 
Two  Sermons  preached  to  the  First  Society  in  Newburyport :  The  firat  on 
the  Gospel  condition  of  salvation  ;  the  second  on  the  nature  and  neeesn^ 
of  the  Father's  drawing  such  as  come  to  Christ,  1769.  A  Sermon  preach- 
ed at  Cambridge  on  the  anniversary  of  the  election  of  Councillors,  1771. 
Bemsrks  on  a  Discourse  of  the  Bev.  Jonathan  Parsons  of  Newburyport, 
1774.  The  validity  of  Presbyterian  ordination :  Dudleian  Lecture  at  Har^ 
find  College,  1778.  A  Sermon  delivered  at  Newbuiyport,  on  a  day  set 
apart  by  the  First  church  to  seek  the  Divine  direction  and  blessing  in  the 
olMiice  and  settlement  of  a  colleague  pastor  with  the  Bev.  Thomas  Gary, 
1780. 

Such  are  the  surviving  monuments  he  has  left  us  of  his  perseverance  and 
industry.  These  works,  though  not  destined  to  be  immortal,  were  read  in 
their  day  with  attention  and  effect.  They  still  live  in  a  traditionary  influ- 
enoe,  as  the  billows  continue  to  roll  beyond  the  reach  of  the  gale  that  pro- 
dveed  them. 

Very  truly  jours, 

LEONARD  WITHINGTON. 

*  Amos  Moodt  wu  born  at  Newbury,  Not.  20,  1739;  wu  gradnsted  at  Hanrard  College  in 
ITte;  WM  ordained  at  Pelham,  N.  U.,  Nov.  20,  1765;  was  dismissed  from  his  pastoral  okane. 
Osi.  24, 1792;  and  died  March  22,  1819,  in  his  ei^tieth  year. 

t  Jambs  Chandlbb  was  bom  at  Andorer  in  Jane,  1706 ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
la  1728;  was  ordained  minister  of  the  Second  parish  in  Rowley,  Oct.  18, 1782;  and  died  April 
1|»  17809  aged  eighty-throe.    He  pnblisbed  two  Sermons  preached  at  Rowley,  1754. 
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SAMUEL  LANGDON,  D.  D  * 

I  1746—1797. 

FROM  THE  REV.  RUFUS  W.  CLARK. 

Portsmouth,  November  26, 1860. 

My  Dear  Sir :  In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  send  you  a  sketoh  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Lanqdon,  one  of  my  predecessors  as  pastor  of  the  North 
Ghuroh  in  this  city, — a  man  greatly  beloved  by  his  people,  and  highly  diB- 
tingaiahed  for  his  talents,  learning,  and  piety.  The  materials  for  the  sketoh 
hare  been  drawn  from  various  sources, — no  extended  biography  of  him  bav- 
iog  ever  been  written. 

Samuel  Langdon  was  born  in  Boston  of  respectable,  though  not  opulent, 
parents,  in  the  year  1722.  He  early  developed  superior  intellectual  powers, 
and  was  sent  to  the  North  grammar  school,  where  he  applied  himself  dili- 
gently to  his  studies.  Possessing  an  amiable  dbposition  and  winning  man* 
ners,  he  was  assisted  by  his  friends  in  acquiring  an  education  at  Harvard 
College.  Here  he  obtained  a  high  reputation  for  scholarship,  and,  after 
Glaring  taken  the  full  course,  was  graduated  with  honour,  at  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen, in  1740. 

Soon  alter  his  graduation,  he  removed  to  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  where  he 
took  charge  of  a  grammar  school.  As  a  teacher  he  was  very  faithful  and 
Buocessful,  though  his  discipline  was  sdmewhat  severe. 

While  he  was  engaged  as  a  teacher,  he  pursued  his  theological  studies  and 
was  licensed  to  preach.  In  1745,  while  ho  was  yet  connected  with  hia 
•ohool,  he  was  appointed  Chaplain  of  a  regiment,  and  was  present  at  the 
taking  of  Louisburg.  On  his  return  from  that  expedition,  he  was  invited 
by  the  North  parish  of  Portsmouth  (November  6,  1745)  to  assist  the  Rev. 
James  Fitch,  then  far  advanced  in  life,  in  the  public  services  of  the  sanctu- 
ary. It  was  agreed  that  he  should  have  liberty  to  continue  his  school,  so 
long  as  Mr.  Fitch  should  remain  pastor  of  the  church  ;  and,  on  his  removal, 
should  become  his  successor. 

There  is  a  letter  preserved  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Colman  of  Brattle  street 
church,  Boston,  which  must  have  been  written  sometime  in  1746,  testifying  to 
Mr.  Langdon's  high  character  as  a  preacher,  and  rendering  it  somewhat  proba- 
ble that  he  had  been  heard  by  Dr.  Colman *s  congregation,  as  a  candidate  for 
settlement.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  letter  : — *'  Your  kind  and 
worthy  services  done  to  our  church  and  congregation,  when  you  ministered 
your  month  to  us,  command  from  me  this  just  and  very  grateful  acknow- 
ledgement of  our  obligation  to  honour  you  highly  in  the  Lord  for  the  gifts 
and  graces  of  his  Holy  Spirit  apparent  to  us  in  your  holy  ministrations. 
And  although  it  has  pleased  Grod  in  such  a  wonderful  manner  to  unite  us  in 
your  younger  brother,  Mr.  Cooper,  yet.  Sir,  I  will  venture  to  promise  that 
your  name  will  be  ever  dear  to  our  people  and  to  me.  I  ask  your  continu- 
ed prayers  for  us,  and  beg  of  God  a  great  increase  of  grace  and  peace  from 
Qod  your  Heavenly  Father  and  from  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  render  you 
long  a  blessing  in  your  generation." 

He  was  ordained  at  Portsmouth,  February  4,  1747.  At  his  ordination, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Cotton  of  Hampton  offered  the  introductory  prayer;  the  Rer. 

•  Pcirw'f  Hiai.  Hanr.  CoU.— Qaiiiq7>a  do. 
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Xr.  Shnrtleff  *  of  the  South  parish  in  Portsmouth  gmve  the  Charge,  and  thi 
Se?.  Mr.  Adamst  pf  Newington  gave  the  Right  Hand  of  Fellowship  and  eon- 
dnded  with  prayer.  It  was  customary,  at  that  day,  for  the  pastor  elect  to 
preaeh  his  own  ordination  sermon ;  and  Mr.  Langdon  doubtless  conformed 
to  that  usage.  At  the  time  of  his  ordination,  the  number  of  communicants 
in  the  church  with  which  he  became  connected,  exceeded  one  hundred  and 

siity. 

In  1785,  he  published  an  **  Bzamination  of  Sandeman's  letters,"  which 
was  followed  by  a  *'  Summary  of  Christian  faith  and  practice."  Dr.  Eliot 
■ajs, — **  By  his  manner  of  expressing  himself  upon  the  person  of  Christ,  he 
•as  oihaiged  with  Arianism ;  but  he  always  declared  to  the  contrary,  and 
ppoCBflsed  himself  a  Trinitarian  and  also  a  Calvinist,  in  those  points  which 
were  discussed  at  the  Synod  of  Dort.** 

As  a  preacher  and  pastor  he  was  much  respected  and  beloved.  His  ser- 
MODS  were  prepared  with  great  care,  and  evinced  no  small  ability.  They 
were  genendly  written  in  short  hand,  with  the  exception  of  the  text,  and 
hers  and  there  a  brief  passage,  which  was  in  an  uncommonly  fair  and  legible 
ebaimoter.  In  the  Piscataqua  Association,  consisting  of  twenty-five  highly 
raspectable,  and  some  of  them  decidedly  able,  men,  he  was  r^arded  ss 
standing  quite  at  the  head.  The  University  of  Aberdeen  conferred  on  him 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  in  1762 ;  and,  on  the  formation  of  the 
Ameriean  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  he  became  a  member. 

In  1774,  he  was  invited  to  the  Presidency  of  Harvard  College.  His  peo- 
ple were  reluctant  to  part  with  him ;  "but,  dPter  consulting  with  hb  friends, 
and  anxiously  seeking  the  path  of  duty,  he  concluded  to  accept  the  appoint- 
■leiit.  The  circumstances  under  which  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his 
ttew  position,  were  peculiarly  trying.  On  account  of  the  commotions  of  that 
period,  the  Government  of"  the  College  deemed  it  expedient  to  omit  the 
usual  Inauguration  services ;  and  Mr.  Quincv,  in  his  History  of  Harvard 
University,  remarks,  that  ''the  administration  of  Langdon,  was  a  perpetual 
struggle  with  difEcultics  and  embarrassments,  amid  the  danger:)  of  civil  wars 
and  the  excitement  of  a  political  revolution.*'  The  pecuniary  affairs  of  the 
institution  were  in  a  deranged  btate, — the  rents  and  incomes  being  greatly 
reduced,  and  the  revenue  from  other  sources  being  very  precarious.  The 
undergraduates  partook  of  the  general  excitement,  and  allowed  political 
questions  to  interfere,  in  a  great  degree,  with  their  studies.  The  removal  of 
the  General  Court  to  Cambridge  increased  these  disturbing  influences,  and 
added  to  the  embarrassments  of  the  officers  of  the  College.  President 
Langdon  soon  felt  deeply  the  trials  of  his  position,  and  being  an  ardent 
patriot,  and  bold  to  express  his  opposition  to  the  British  government,  he 
oould  not  avoid  occasional  collision  with  those  students  who  sympathised 
with  the  tones.  He  endeavoured,  however,  to  administer  the  government 
of  the  College  with  impartiality  and  justice,  and  his  zeal  and  fidelity  secured 
br  him  the  respect  of  the  community. 

.  *  William  Sbubtlifp  wm  »  natiye  of  Pljmouth,  Mms.  ;  wm  gndtiated  at  Harvaid  CoHcm 
Ib  1707;  WM  ordained  at  New  Cattle,  N.  JI.,  December  24,  1712;  was  dUmiased  in  1732,  and 
WM  InataUed  at  Portmoath,  N.  H.,  February  21, 1738.  He  published  a  Sermon  at  the  mrdlna- 
tlon  of  Nathaniel  Oookin  at  Hampton,  1739,  and  a  Letter  to  thoee  of  hie  brethren  in  the  mfaia- 
iirr  who  refiiie  to  admit  the  Rot.  Mr.  Whiteficld  into  their  pulpits,  1745.  He  died  May  9, 
1747,  aged  Sfly-eight. 

t  JosspB  Adams  was  born  at  Braintree,  January  1, 1680  $  was  gmdualad  at  Harraid  CoUsgt 
la  inOt  wasoMiMd  st  Newington,  N.  H.,  Noroiber  16, 1715;  sad  di«l  MmjM,  IT^li 
Ui  sin^y-tflli  jmt* 
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Being  wearied  with  his  complicated  and  arduous  labours,  he,  on  the  29th 
of  Augui^t,  1780,  announced  to  the  Faculty  his  purpose  to  resign  his  office ; 
and,  on  the  next  day,  actually  sent  in  his  resignation  to  the  Corporation. 
During  the  six  years  of  his  administration,  the  reports  of  the  visiting  com- 
miti^«  speak  uniformly  of  the  satisfactory  condition  of  the  College ;  and 
the  eminent  talents,  extensive  learning,  and  devoted  piety,  of  Dr.  Langdon, 
placed  him  in  a  high  rank  among  his  contemporaries. 

Bat  he  was  not  destined  to  remain  long  without  stated  employment.  On 
the  18th  of  January,  1781,  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  church  at 
Hampton  Falls,  where  he  passed  the  residue  of  his  days,  a  rich  blessing  to 
his  people,  and  happy  in  the  possession  of  their  confidence  and  afifcction. 

In  1788,  he  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  the  State  (Convention,  where  he 
manifested  great  ability  as  a  debater,  and  did  much  towards  removing  the 
prejudices  that  then  existed  against  the  Federal  Constitution. 

Dr.  Langdon  died  November  29,  1797,  having  nearly  completed  the 
seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age.  A  large  circle  of  relatives  and  friends  to 
whom  he  was  endeared  by  his  private  virtues,  as  well  as  his  public  services, 
mourned  his  loss. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Langdon's  publications: — A  Sermon  at  the 
ordination  of  Samuel  M'Clintock,  1756.  A  Thanksgiving  Sermon  occa- 
sioned by  the  Conquest  of  Quebec,  1759.  A  Sermon  at  Windham,  Me., 
at  the  ordination  of  Peter  Thacher  Smith,  1762.  An  impartial  examina- 
tion of  Mr.  Kobert  Sandeman's  Letters  on  Thcron  and  Aspasio,  1765.  A 
Snmmary  of  Christian  faith  and  practice,  drawn  up  principally  in  Scripture 
language,  1768.  Massachusetts  Election  Sermon  preached  at  Watertown, 
1775.  Dudleian  Lecture  in  Harvard  College,  1775.  A  Sermon  at  the 
ordination  of  Edward  Sprague,*  Dublin,  N.  H.,  1777.  A  Sermon  on 
tlie  death  of  Prof.  Winthrop,t  1779.  New  Hampshire  Election  Sermon, 
1788.  Observations  on  the  Kevelations  of  Jesus  Christ  to  St.  John,  8vo. 
pp.  387,  1791.  A  Discourse  delivered  at  Portsmouth  before  the  Piscata- 
qua  Association,  1792.  Corrections  of  some  grand  mistakes  committed  by 
Rev.  John  Cozens  Ogden,  1792.  Remarks  on  the  leading  sentiments  of 
Bev.  Dr.  Hopkins'  System  of  doctrines  in  a  Letter  to  a  friend,  1794. 

In  1761,  Dr.  Langdon,  in  connection  with  Colonel  Joseph  Blanchard, 
prepared  with  great  labour  and  published  a  map  of  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, which  they  inscribed  to  the  Hon.  Charles  Townsend,  his  Majesty's 
Secretary  of  War,  and  one  of  the  Privy  Council. 

*Rdwabd  Spbaoub  waa  born  in  Dedham  in  1750;  wm  mduated  at  Harvard  College  is 
ItTO;  wa«  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Dublin,  N.  H.,  Nov.  12,  1777;  and  died  Deo.  16, 
1819»  aged  nxty-nine.  He  was  one  of  the  most  eocentrio  men  of  his  own  or  any  other  time. 
He  had  a  large  estate  which  he  bequcaUied  to  his  parish. 

f  JoHir  WiirrBROP  was  a  son  of  Adam  Winthrop,  of  Boston ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege in  1732;  was  appointed  Hollis  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy  in  173S; 
and  died  May  3,  1779,  aged  sixty-four.  In  1761,  he  sailed  to  St.  Johns  in  Newfoundland  to 
obeerre  the  transit  of  Venus  over  the  sun's  disk  on  the  6th  of  June,  agreeably  to  tLo  recom- 
mendAtion  of  Mr.  Ualley.  The  da^  proved  clear  and  fine,  and  every  way  most  auspicious  to 
Us  object,  and  he  had  the  satisflution  of  observing  a  phenomenon  which  had  never  before  been 
I,  except  by  Mr.  Horrox   in  1639,  by  any  inhabitant  of  the  earth.     lie  was  not  only  tn 


eminent  mathematician,  but  was  profoundly  learned  in  several  other  departments.  Ho  was 
alfD  n  devout  and  Munest  Christian.  The  day  before  he  died,  he  said. — **  The  hope  that  is  set 
belbre  ns  in  the  New  Testament,  is  the  only  thing  which  will  support  a  man  in  his  dving  hour. 
If  nay  van  builds  on  any  other  foundation,  in  my  apprehension  his  foundation  will  fall.  '*  His 
ass— 1>  obserratiopg  of  the  transit  of  Mercury  in  1740  were  noticed  by  the  Boyal  Society  of 
London.  Beside  these,  he  published  a  Lecture  on  Earthquakes,  1766 «  Answer  to  Mr.  Prince's 
on  Earthquakes,  1766;  Two  Letters  on  Comets,  1759;  an  Account  uf  sot^mI  tiuj 
Bf  1765;  Two  Leetnreo  on  the  imrtllaY  and  distAnoe  of  the  Sun^  as  dedndble  from-ilM 
of  Tenni^  1769. 

YOI..  I. 
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Dr.  Laogdon's  publioatioiuiy  being  moBt  of  tbem  oooMumal,  are  ncfv  nn- 
ly  net  with ;  but  those  which  I  have  Been  indicate  a  Tigorons  mindt  ezten- 
UTO  knowledge,  and  ardent  piety. 

Dr.  Langdon  married  Elisabeth,  a  daughter  of  Rer.  Richard  Brown,*  cf 
Beading,  Uass.  They  had  nine  children,  four  of  whom  died  in  infiuiey. 
Fault  the  second  son  who  reached  mature  age,  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1770.  One  of  Dr.  Langdon's  daughters  was  married  to  the 
Hon.  David  Sewall  of  York,  and  another  to  the  Hon.  John  Goddard  of 
Portsmouth. 

This  is  the  sum  of  what  I  have  been  able  to  gather  in  respect  to  Pren-^ 
dent  Iiangdon,  after  having  diligently  explored  every  source  of  infbrmatieii 
within  my  readh. 

Yours  very  truly, 

BUFUS  W.  CLARK. 


■•♦- 


JOHN  CLEAVELAND.f 

1745—1799. 

JoHii  Olxaybland  was  a  son  of  Josiah  and  Abigail  Cleaveland,  and 
was  bom  at  Canterbury,  Conn.,  April  11, 1722.  He  entered  Yale  OoU^ 
in  1741,  and  remained  there  till  a  few  weeks  before  the  close  of  his  senior 
year.  While  at  home  during  the  preceding  vacation,  he  attended  a  meeting 
of  Separatists  in  his  native  place,  for  which,  on  his  return  to  College,  hs 
was  required  to  make  a  confession.  He  justified  himself  on  the  ground  that 
he  was  a  member  of  the  church,  and  that  the  meeting  was  attended  by  a 
majority  of  the  church  members,  among  whom  was  his  father.  Ebeneier 
Cleaveland,  also  of  Canterbury,  was  involved  in  the  same  difficulty,  and 
made  the  same  defence.  They  were  both  expelled  from  College ;  though 
both  were  subsequently  allowed  their  degree.  The  catalogue  represents 
John  as  having  graduated  with  his  class  in  1745,  while  the  name  of  E!bene- 
zer  appears  in  the  class  of  1749.  The  latter  was  settled  in  the  ministry 
at  Gloucester,  Mass.,  and  died  July  4,  1805.  He  published  a  Sermon 
entitled  **The  abounding  grace  of  God  towards  notorious  sinners,"  1774. 

John  Cleaveland  commenced  preaching  almost  immediately  after  leaving 
College  ;  and  for  about  two  years  supplied  a  society  of  Separatists  in  Boston, 
who  sympathised  with  the  views  and  measures  of  the  well  known  Rev.  James 
Davenport,  who,  about  that  time  visited  New  England.  They  invited  Mr. 
Cleaveland  to  become  their  pastor;  but  he  declined.  A  new  church  at 
Chebacco  in  Ipswich, — a  secession  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pickering's,^  then 

*  Richard  Browk  was  bom  at  Newbury,  Sept.  12, 1675;  wm  gradoftted  at  Hairard  CoUege 
In  1697;  wai  lettled  in  the  ministry  at  Reading,  June  25,  1702;  and  died  Oet.  20,  1732,  agSd 
Sftf-eigfat. 

t  Feltf  Hist,  of  Ipswiob.— AUen'a  Biog.  Diet.— MS  from  Rev.  Dr.  Dan«. 

I  Tbkophilub  Fickerimo,  son  of  John  and  Sarah  Pickering,  wa  bom  at  Solcm,  Septrabcr 
2S,  1700,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  Collese  in  1710.  In  Maxnh.  1725,  he  was  liiTtied  to 
airiit  Mr.  Wise  of  IpBtrioh,  who  died  a  few  w«Jka  affeor,  and  havinc  pi«iioh«d  tK«r«  witli  mmdk 
aooeptaoce  for  upwaidf  of  two  yoare,  he  was  ordained  as  T«stor  ca  the  church  on  the  ISth.of 
Ootoberiui727.  U*  tras  a  man  of  mnch  more  than  ordinary  talents;  had  a  fine  meoliaiileRl . 
jMitpi.  Mid  waa  naiilottUrij  distinguished  aa  m  loglolaa  and  m  tbeoMgian.  He  had,  cd  tht 
iffeoii^'*  SMManl  nlnietiy,  tbongh  the  latter  part  of  it  waa  embittered  1^  " 


« 
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rMentlj  formed,  gave  him  a  call  to  settle  over  them,  which  he  accepted ; 
aad  he  was  accordingly  ordained  on  the  25th  of  Febmary,  1747. 

The  formation  of  the  new  church  seems  to  have  resulted,  partly  at  least, 
from  Mr.  Pickering's  refusal  to  invite  Whitefield  and  Davenport  into  his 
pulpit,  on'  the  ground  of  their  alleged  irregularities.  Mr.  P.  exerted  him- 
aelf  to  the  utmost  to  prevent  Mr.  C.'s  ordination ;  but  to  no  purpose,  as  it  was 
fftTonred  by  several  of  the  leading  ministers  in  the  neighbourhood.  Shortly 
after  the  ordination  took  place,  Mr.  P.  published  a  pamphlet,  entitled — '*A 
iNid  omen  to  the  churches  in  the  instance  of  Mr.  John  Cleaveland's  ordina- 
ium  over  a  Separation  in  Chebacco  parish."  This  was  immediately  answer- 
ed by  Mr.  C.  in  another  pamphlet,  entitled  '*  A  plain  narrative  by  the  new 
ehorch."  While  Mr.  P.  was  preparing  a  rejoinder,  he  was  interrupted  by 
a  sudden  illnesH,  which  terminated  fatally  on  the  7th  of  October,  1747 : 
hia  church,  however,  after  his  death,  carried  out  his  purpose,  and  completed 
what  he  had  begun.  In  1748,  another  pamphlet  appeared,  supposed  to  have 
been  written  by  Mr.  Cleaveland,  entitled  *'  Chebacco  narrative  rescued  from 
the  charge  of  falsehood  and  partiality."  These  pamphlets  are  all  written 
with  great  spirit,  and  show  that  the  minds  of  the  several  writers  wore  stirred 
to  their  inmost  depths. 

In  1763,  Mr.  Cleaveland  published  an  '*  Essay  to  defend  some  of  the  most 
important  principles  in  the  Protestant  lleformed  system  of  Christianity, 
more  especially  Christ's  Sacrifice  and  Atonement,  against  the  injurious 
aepemions  cai't  on  the  pame,  by  Dr.  Mayhew,  in  a  Thanksgiving  Sermon." 
Thii  drew  forth  from  Dr.  Mayhew  **  a  Letter  of  Heproof  to  John  Cleave- 
laad,"  which  is  probably  the  most  scathing  piece  of  invective  that  ever  came 
from  his  pen.  It  seems,  however,  neither  to  have  silenced  or  intimidated 
Mr.  Cleaveland,  as  he  replied  to  the  Letter  without  much  delay.  Mr.  C. 
appears  to  have  maintained  somewhat  of  a  controversial  attitude,  from  taste 
or  from  circumstances,  or  from  both,  during  a  considerable  part  of  his 
ministry. 

In  1758,  Mr.  Cleaveland  was  Chaplain  to  a  Provincial  regiment  at 
Tioonderoga,  and  was  on  the  battle  ground  when  Lord  Howe  was  killed. 
The  next  year,  he  served  in  the  same  capacity  in  an  expedition  against  the 
French,  at  Louisburg.  In  1775,  he  was  Chaplain  to  a  regiment  at 
Cambridge ;  and  in  1776,  went,  on  a  short  campaign,  to  New  York.  He 
had  an  eminently  patriotic  spirit,  and  shrunk  from  no  sacrifice  that  promised 
io  benefit  his  country.  Not  only  by  his  profei>sional  services  as  Chaplain, 
but  by  various  contributions  to  newspapers,  he  did  much  to  encourage  and 
farther  the  great  enterprise  which  had  its  issue  in  our  national  independ- 


Mr.  Cleaveland  died  after  a  short  and  painful  illness,  on  the  22d  of  April, 
1799.  His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Dana  of 
Ipswich,  from  II  Kings,  ii,  12.  The  parish  voted  eighty  dollars  to  defray 
his  funeral  expenses. 

Mr.  Cleaveland  was  married  to  Mary,  the  only  daughter  of  Parker  Dodge, 
of  the  Hamlet,  (Hamilton,)  July  31,  1747.  She  died  of  a  cancer,  April 
11,  1768,  in  her  forty-sixth  year.  In  September,  1769,  he  was  married  to 
Miiry,  widow  of  Capt.  John  Foster  of  Manchester.     She  died  at  Topsfield, 

kit  Mople.  In  MldiUon  to  the  pamphlet*  ffrowingout  of  Mr.  Clemveland -■  ordination,  he  pnbliih- 
«i  MMmti  to  the  Rav.  K.  B««p<»r>  mmL  :Uw*  a.lugw  of  Ipewieh,  Ae.,  1742;  and  a  Letter  t« 
mr^  Wliitiiflpid  ajmI  fl  ntiighbouriiig  miniiter,  1745. 
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April  19,  1810,  in  her  eightieth  year.     Mr.  CleayeUnd  htd  seven  chiUran, 

— four  sons  and  three  daughters.  One  of  his  sons,  Johuy  born  January  6, 1749 
-M,  was  prepared  for  admission  to  Yale  College,  but  was  prevented  l^  ill 
health  from  obtaining  a  liberal  education  ;  and,  after  serving  in  the  war  of 
the  Revolution,  entered  the  ministry,  and  was  ordained  at  Stoneham.  Mass., 
October  19,  1785.  He  was  dismissed  October  23,  1794,  and  settled  over 
the  North  parish  in  Wrentham  in  1798,  where  he  died,  February  1,  1815, 
in  his  sixty-sixth  year.  He  published  a  Sermon  on  taking  leave  of  his 
people  at  Stoneham,  1794,  and  a  Fast  Sermon  at  Wrentham,  1812.  Another 
son,  Parker^  was  settled  as  a  physician,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  at  Byfield; 
was  the  surgeon  of  a  regiment  during  the  first  year  of  the  war  of  the 
Revolution ;  was  frequently  a  Representative  in  the  Legislature,  and  died 
in  February,  1826,  aged  seventy-four. 

Besides  the  pamphlets  already  referred  to,  Mr.  Cleaveland  published  t 
Justification  of  his  church  from  the  Strictures  of  the  Rev.  S.  Wiggleswortb 
of  the  Hamlet,  and  the  Rev.  Richard  Jaques*  of  Gloucester,  1765;  a 
Narrative  of  a  Revival  of  Religion  among  his  people  in  1763  and  1764 ; 
an  Attempt  to  nip  in  the  bud  the  unscriptural  doctrine  of  universal  salva- 
tion, 1776  ;  a  Dissertation  in  support  of  infant  baptism,  1784  ;  a  Defence  of 
the  Result  of  a  late  Council  against  Dr.  Whitaker's  Remarks,  1784 ;  a 
Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  his  son  at  Stoneham,  1785. 

I  find  in  the  Diary  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cogswell,  who  was,  for  many  years, 
minister  of  the  parish  in  which  Mr.  Cleaveland  spent  his  early  life,  the 
following  entry,  under  date  of  October  26,  1766:  "Mr.  John  Cleaveland 
preached  for  me  to  good  acceptance  in  general.  Some  admired  him.  He 
was  very  loud  and  earnest,  and  preached  without  notes.  His  doctrines  were 
good.     The  greater  part  of  Separates  went  to  hear  him." 

FROM  THE  REV.  DANIEL  DANA,  D.  D. 

Newburyport,  March  28, 1856. 

My  Dear  Sir :  So  many  years  have  elapsed  since  Mr.  Clcavcland's  decease,  that 
you  will  scarcely  expect  me  to  furnish  you  a  very  minute  account  of  him;  and 
yet  such  recollections  and  impressions  as  I  have  concerning  him,  I  am  most  hap- 
py to  communicate  to  you. 

Mr.  Cleaveland  was  nearly  six  feet  in  height,  was  very  erect,  of  great  muscu- 
lar strength,  with  a  florid  complexion  and  blue  eyes.  He  was  by  no  meaBS  a 
graceful  preacher.  His  manner  sometimes  bordered  on  the  rough  and  evon  the 
boisterous.  Yet,  as  he  uttered  the  encouraging  as  well  as  alarming  truths  of 
God's  word,  and  as  all  evidently  proceeded  from  a  heart  deeply  imbued  with  love 
to  Christ,  to  his  truth  and  to  the  souls  of  men,  his  preaching  was  generally 
acceptable.  In  those  good  days,  elegance  in  preaching  was  less  in  demand,  and 
its  absence  less  a  topic  of  complaint,  than  in  our  fastidious  times. 

One  circumstance  pertaining  to  his  preaching  was  peculiar.  During  most  of  his 
life,  he  took  with  him  to  the  desk  very  brief  and  imperfect  notes.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  his  preaching  was  often  more  earnest  and  declamatory  than 
instructive.  But  in  latter  years,  becoming  more  distrustful  of  his  own  powers, 
he  wrote  his  sermons  in  full,  and  in  reading  confined  himself  to  his  notes.  This 
change  was,  in  view  of  his  judicious  hearers,  quite  an  improvement ;  while 
others  thought  that  the  good  man  had  lost  a  portion  of  his  animation  and  zeal. 

*  RiCBABD  Jaqum  wMborn  »t  Newborr;  wm  gradoated  at  Harvard  CoHege  in  1720;  wai 
ordained  at  Gloneeirter,  eeoond  pariilu  Novm«iK»«>  a.   i99i».  miH  died  April  12,  1777,  aged 
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HiR  pnyers  were  congenial  with  his  sermons.  Without  a  careful  and  orderly 
UTmngement  of  topics,  they  were  the  effusions  of  a  heart  in  close  communion 
irith  God,  and  carried  with  them  the  affections  of  his  hearers,  especially  the  most 
lerioua  portion  of  them. 

Hr.  Cleaveland's  character  was  uniformly  exemplary.  With  him,  love  to  the 
SftTioar,  and  to  the  souls  for  which  lie  died,  was  the  absorbing  sentiment.  This 
ifftS  habitually  manifest  in  methods  altogether  unostentatious,  yet  impossible  to 
38  misunderstood.  He  thus  secured  the  conscientious  approbation  of  the  commu- 
litj  generally,  and  the  warm  love  of  the  pious.  Though  his  life  was  spent,  for 
;he  most  part,  in  comparative  seclusion,  his  good  influence  was  felt  much  beyond 
Jie  immediate  sphere  of  his  labours. 

Believe  me,  as  ever,  most  affectionately  yours, 

DANIEL  DANA. 


-♦♦- 


NOAH  WELLES,  D.  D  * 

1746—1776. 

Noah  Welles  was  descended  from  a  family  of  Welsh  origin,  who  came 
ko  this  country  during  the  troubles  under  Charles  the  First.  He  was  bom 
it  Colchester,  Conn.,  January  23,  1718  ;  was  a  son  of  Noah  Welles,  a 
raspectable  farmer  of  that  town  ;  and  was  the  second  of  nine  children.  He 
BBlered  Yale  College  in  1737,  and  was  graduated  in  1741.  He  was  engaged 
is  teaching  a  school  at  Hartford  for  some  time  after  his  graduation  ;  and  in 
1746  accepted  a  Tutorship  in  Yale  College,  which  he  held  for  one  year. 
HaTing  received  license  to  preach  the  Gospel,  he  was  invited  to  settle  over 
the  church  in  Stamford,  Conn.  In  due  time  he  signified  his  acceptance  of 
the  call,  and  his  ordination  took  place  on  the  31st  of  December,  1746. 
Here  he  continued  in  the  quiet  and  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his 
office  till  his  death, — December  31,  1776, — his  ministry  having  continued 
just  thirty  years  to  a  day. 

He  was  chosen  a  Fellow  of  Yale  College  in  1774,  and  the  same  year 
reoeived  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  College  of  New  Jersey. 
PieaLdent  Stiles,  in  his  diary,  records  the  fact  that,  on  the  13th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1770,  he  delivered  the  Concio  ad  CleruiUy  in  the  chapel  of  Yale  Col- 
lege, to  a  hundred  and  twenty  ministers." 

In  1763,  he  felt  himself  called  upon  to  engage  publicly  in  the  discussions 
then  pending  respecting  Presbyterian  ordination.  Ho  published  a  discourse 
on  the  subject,  which  (I  state  it  on  the  authority  of  an  Episcopal  clergy- 
man) is  characterized  by  **  much  calmness  and  thoroughness,  and  great  can- 
dour and  courtesy."  The  immediate  occasion  of  the  discourse  seems  to  have 
been  the  withdrawal  of  a  number  of  persons  from  the  Congregational  to 
tlie  Episcopal  communion,  through  the  circulation  of  Leslie's  argument 
Episcopacy.  This  discourse,  in  connection  with  Dr.  Chauncy's  Dud- 
Lecture,  published  about  the  same  time,  was  replied  to  with  acknow- 
ledged ability,  by  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Learning,  a  missionary  of  the  Church 
of  England;  whereupon,  Mr.  Welles  published  another  pamphlet,  which 
■ubsequently  reprinted,   making  nearly  two  hundred  pages,  octaTO, 

•  Alf«d*s  Cent.  Addrwi.— Dwight'f  Travelf,  IV.— MS.  tnm  tiie  Rar.  J.  B.  Davtapoit 
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whieh  oerCahilj  diBpliys  gnat  Tigoar  of  mind  and  power  of  argunMBi,  wkk 
not  a  little  of  oontroTereial  taot. 

In  1762,  tbere  appeared  an  anonymoas  pamphlet,  wMdi  is  nnderaloodto 
have  been  written  by  Mr.  Welles,  entitled  "  The  real  advantage  whieh  mia- 
iaten  and  people  may  enjoy,  especially  in  the  Colonies*  by  conforming  to 
the  Church  of  England,  fiuthfolly  considered  and  impartially  represented, 
in  a  Letter  to  a  young  gentleman.'*  Ue  seems  to  have  enlisted  witli  mmk 
seal  in  the  Episcopal  controversy,  and  among  other  objects  to  whicb  Ui 
attention  was  speciidly  directed,  was  the  prevention  of  the  appointment  of  a 
Bishop,  or  Bishops,  for  this  country,  before  the  Revolution. 
*  In  1751,  he  was  married  to  Abigail,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Wool- 
iey,  ai  Oyster  Bay,  Long  Island.  They  had  thirteen  children,  serenl 
of  who Ji  died  young.  Twelve  of  them  were  living  at  the  time  of  his  deatL 
One  of  his  sons  was  a  surgeon  in  the  Revolutionary  army,  and  one  d  Us 
daughters  was  married  to  the  Hon.  John  Davenport  of  Stamford.  His 
widow  survived  until  the  year  1811,  when  she  died  at  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty-one  years. 

Besides  the  controversial  pamphlets  already  referred  to,  he  pabliabed 
a  Sermon  preached  at  the  Gh^nend  Election  in  Connecticut,  1764 ;  and 
a  Sermon  occasioned  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Noah  Hobart  of  Fairfield. 
1778. 

The  following  testimony  in  respect  to  the  character  of  Dr.  Welles,  is  from 
tlie  pen  of  President  Dwight : — 

**  Dr.  Welles  wu  early  distingaished  for  his  talents.  His  imagination  was  vivid  and 
poetical ;  his  intellect  vigorous,  and  his  learning  extensive.  His  manners,  at  the  ssaw 
time,  were  an  onasaally  happy  compoand  of  politeness  and  dignity.  In  hisconverss- 
tlon,  he  was  alternately  sprightly  and  grave,  as  occasion  dictated,  and  entertaining 
and  instmctive.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  an  excellent  minister  of  the  Grospel ;  exern- 
j^ary  in  all  the  virtues  of  the  Christian  Mtb;  an  able  preacher;  a  wise  ruler  of  the 
Church :  and  an  eminently  discreet  manager  of  its  important  concerns.  He  was  one 
cf  the  three  chosen  friends  of  the  late  Governor  Livingston  of  New  Jersev,  to  wliou 
be  addressed,  when  young,  a  handsomely  written  poem,  prefixed  to  his  rhiloeophic 
SoUtude.'' 


-♦♦- 


ALEXANDER  GUMMING.* 

1747—1768. 

Alexander  Cummino  was  bom  at  Freehold,  Monmouth  county,  N.  J., 
in  the  year  1726.  His  father  was  Robert  Cuinming,  a  native  of  Montrose, 
Sootland,  a  worthy  man  and  a  respectable  merchant,  who  died  at  Freehold  in 
1769.  The  son  received  his  academical  education,  partly  at  Freehold,  and 
parilj  under  the  direction  of  his  uncle,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Blair,  at  Fogg's 
Manor,  Penn.  He  studied  theology  in  his  native  place,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Rev.  William  Tennent,  pastor  of  the  church  with  which  he  was  con- 
neoted.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  by  the  Presbytery  of  New 
Bmnawiok,  about  the  year  1747 ;  and  preached  for  some  time  at  New 
Bmnswick,  as  a  stated  supply.  In  1750,  the  Presbyterian  church  in  the 
dty  of  New  York  had  their  attention  directed  towards  him  as  a  suitable 
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person  to  become  a  colleague  with  their  pastor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pemberton  ; 
and,  on  paying  them  a  visit,  he  preached  so  much  to  their  acceptaoce,  that 
they  gave  him  a  unauimous  call.  He  accepted  the  call,  and  was  installed 
collegiate  pastor  of  that  church,  in  October.  1750. 

But  the  relation  thus  constituted  proved  neither  so  happy  nor  so  perma- 
nent as  was  expected.  The  seeds  of  division  in  the  church  had  previously 
been  sown,  and  their  bitter  fruit  soon  began  to  appear.  The  congregation 
oonsisted  partly  of  emigrants  from  Scotland  and  the  North  of  Ireland,  who 
favoured  strict  Prcsbyterianism,  and  partly  of  those  who  had  emigrated 
from  South  Britain  or  from  New  England,  whose  sympathies  were  rather 
with  the  Congregationalists.  In  this  state  of  things  originated  a  sharp  con- 
tention between  the  two  parties,  in  respect  to  several  matters  of  ecclesias- 
dcal  order,  and  especially  as  to  the  question  whether  they  should  have 
ruling  elders  or  only  deacons,  and  whether  they  should  continue  to  sing 
Rouse's  (or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  the  old  Scotch)  version  of  the  Psalms, 
or  should,  in  accommodation  to  the  more  modern  taste,  introduce  the  ver- 
sion of  Tate  and  Brady,  or  of  Watts.  Mr.  Gumming,  as  well  as  his  col- 
league, contrived,  for  a  while,  to  keep  aloof,  in  a  good  degree,  from  the 
controversy ;  though  they  no  doubt  had  a  preference  for  the  modified  sys- 
tem of  Presbyterianism.  At  length,  however,  in  1753,  they  seemed  to  lose 
their  neutrality ;  and  they  were  loudly  complained  of  for  various  minor 
departures  from  the  authorized  standards  of  the  Church.  These  complaints 
against,  not  only  the  ministers,  but  a  portion  of  the  church,  were  laid 
before  the  Presbytery,  and  were  by  that  body  referred  to  the  Synod  of  New 
York,  which  met  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  beginning  of  October.  The 
Synod,  after  hearing  the  reference,  appointed  a  large  and  respectable  com- 
mittee to  meet  in  New  York,  a  few  days  after,  to  examine  and  decide  upon 
the  various  matters  that  had  been  brought  before  them.  The  committee 
met  accordingly ;  and,  after  a  patient  hearing  of  all  the  parties,  entirely 
acquitted  the  pastors  on  each  of  the  several  charges  preferred  against  them. 
The  next  day,  however,  Mr.  Pemberton  and  Mr.  Gumming  both  appeared 
before  the  committee  of  Synod,  and  requested  a  dismission  from  their  pas- 
toral charge.  The  request  was  founded  on  the  unhappy  state  of  things  in 
the  congregation,  which  seemed  adverse  to  their  future  usefulness;  and  Mr. 
Gumming  urged,  in  addition,  the  feeble  state  of  his  health,  which  rendered 
him  inadequate  to  the  full  discharge  of  his  ministerial  duties. 

Mr.  Gumming's  request  was  granted ;  and,  on  the  25th  of  October,  1763, 
he  was  regularly  released  from  his  pastoral  charge.  His  dismission  was 
accompanied  with  ample  testimonials  of  his  excellent  character,  and  high 
ministerial  standing. 

As  his  health  had  so  far  improved  as  to  justify  him  in  undertaking  anoth- 
er pastoral  charge,  he  accepted  a  call  from  the  Old  South  church,  Boston, 
to  become  co-pastor  with  the  venerable  Dr.  Sewall,  who  had,  for  many 
years,  laboured  in  conjunction  with  the  Rev.  Thomas  Prince.  He  was 
installed  on  the  25th  of  February,  1761.  Here  he  laboured  with  much 
acceptance,  and  yet  in  much  bodily  infirmity,  till  the  close  of  hic^  life. 

His  last  illness  was  so  violent  as  to  render  him  incapable  of  saying  much 
to  his  friends.  He  retained  his  reason,  however,  to  the  last,  aiid  evinced 
the  ntmost  tranquillity  of  mind  in  the  prospect  of  his  departure  He  died 
August  25,  1768,  aged  thirty-seven  years.     His  surviving  aged  r(-\l^n^a0 
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tbe  Bay.  Dr.  Sewail,  preached  hiB  fonenl  Bermon  on  tbe  raoceediiig  Sab- 
IrnUi,  from  Philippians  i.  21,  which  was  published. 

Mr.  Gamming  published  a  Sermon  preached  at  his  instalment  at  Boatoa, 
1761 ;  and  Animadversions  on  Rev.  Mr.  Groswell*s  late  Letter,  &e.,  1768. 

Soon  after  his  settlement  in  Boston,  Mr.  Gamming  was  married  to  Miss 
Ooldthwait,  daughter  of  Esekiel  Gt>ldthwait,  for  many  years  R^pater  of 
deeds  in  the  county  of  Suffolk.  After  his  death,  she  married  his  Bueeossor 
in  the  pastorate,  the  Rev.  John  Bacon. 

The  following  testimony  in  respect  to  Mr.  Gumming*s  character  is  froa 
Dr.  Sewall's  Sermon  occasioned  by  his  death : — 


"  He  was  an  able  minister  of  the  New  Testament,  endowed  with  rich  gifts  firom 
ascended  Sayiour.  He  was  an  hard  student,  an  excellent  scholar;  a  scribe  well 
Instructed  to  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  It  is  true  his  lively,  active  soul  dwelt  in  a 
orasy ,  feeble  body :  however,  under  his  bodily  weakness,  he  did  willingly  spend  aad 
Was  roent  in  his  Lord's  work.  He  was  a  man  of  prayer;  and,  in  his  addreMSato 
that  God  who  is  the  High  and  Lofty  One,  he  lay  low  under  an  abasing  sense  of  oar 
meanness  and  vileness,  and  well  expressed  his  entire  dependance  on  the  merits  aad 
intercession  of  Jesus,  our  Advocate  with  the  Father. 

'^  He  showed  his  esteem  and  value  for  these  churches,  and  for  tbe  doctrines  of  grass 
exhibited  in  their  Confession  of  Faith. 

"  This  man  was  a  burning  and  shining  light,  who  not  only  preached  bnt  lived  fbs 
Gospel,  holding  forth  the  li^t  in  it  in  a  conversation  becoming  the  doctrines  and  pre- 
cepts of  our  holy  religion. 

^'He  showed  his  zeal  for  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  and  against  tbe  prevailing  errors  aad 
oocrnptions  of  the  timeiL wherein  he  lived. 

•  ''He  followed  Christ  bearing  the  cross;  and,  under  returns  of  distressfiig  paia, 
showed  his  patience  and  reverend  submission  to  the  will  of  his  Heavenly  Faitlier. 
And  althougn  a  Sovereign  God  took  him  frovk  us  in  the  midst  of  his  days,  yet  in 
expretted  himself  to  me  as  desirous  rather  to  die  than  live;  and  to  another,  his  hop 
and  trust  in  Christ.  But  his  pain  was  so  great,  there  was  not  that  opportunity  to  dtt- 
course  with  him  which  could  be  desired." 

The  following  is  from  an  obituary  notice  in  the  Massachusetts  Gkieite  of 
September  1,  1768  :— 

'*  The  Father  of  Spirits  was  pleased  to  fbrm  him  with  superior  intellectual  abilities. 
His  apprehension  was  quick  and  piercing;  his  imagination  lively  and  (VuitAU;  his 
judgment  accurate  and  solid. 

*'  These  gifts  of  nature  were  greatly  improved  by  close  thought  and  diligent  study: 
and,  being  sanctified  by  Divine  grace,  were  employed  to  promote  the  interests  or 
religion. 

''He  early  devoted  himself  to  the  service  of  the  sanctuary;  and,  in  his  public  per- 
formances, you  might  discern  the  marks  of  a  strong  mind.  It  was  easy  for  hira  to 
write  on  points  that  to  others  were  Intricate  and  abstruse:  this  might  lead  him  to  flre- 
quent  discourses  on  such  subjects.  But  even  in  these  there  were  tbe  evident  traces  of 
a  serious  spirit,  deeply  impressed  with  the  great  and  important  truths  of  religion. 

"  His  practical  discourses  were  clear,  animated  and  judicious;  they  evinced  that 
he  was  himself  well  acquainted  with  the  Christian  temper;  and,  being  delivered  with 
a  grave  and  striking  elocution,  they  were  adapted  to  reach  and  better  tlie  hearts  of  his 
hearers. 

*^  His  conversation  was  amiable  and  useful:  ho  was  serious  without  affectation,  and 
afflible  without  levity  or  meanness.  You  saw  at  once  the  polite  gentleman,  the  fair 
reasoner,  the  accomplished  Divine,  and  the  exemplary  Christian. 

^*  Though  he  wanted  not  sensibility,  he  had  a  great  command  of  his  passions,  not 
easily  ruffled  in  his  temper  or  betrayed  to  rashness  in  his  expressions;  knowing  how 
to  be  firm  and  resolved,  without  losing  the  composure  of  his  mind  or  the  gentleness 
of  his  manners. 

''Honesty  and  uprightness  were  distinguishing  parts  of  his  character;  he  was  a 
stranger  to  dissimulation  himself,  and  abhorred  it  in  others. 

"  His  religion  was  pure  and  substantial;  free  ft'ora  the  follies  of  superstition,  or  tbe 
reveries  of  enthusiasm. 

"  His  constitution  naturally  tender,  was  severely  tried  with  firequent  paroxysms  of 
pain,  which  were  of  a  threatening  aspect;  he  bore  these  with  Christian  patienee. 
when  in  moderate  health,  he  was  a  pleasant  companion,  and  went  throuf^  the  duties 
of  his  station  with  diligence  and  cheerftilness." 
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SAMUEL  LOCKWOOD,  D.  D. 

1747—1791. 

Samuel  Lockwood  was  desceDdcd  from  a  highly  respectable  ^mily, 
and  was  born  at  Norwalk,  Conn.,  November  30,  1721.  He  was  the  son  of 
James  and  Lydia  Lockwood.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1745. 
He  pursued  his  theological  studies  under  the  direction  of  his  brother,  the 
Rev.  James  Lockwood,  who  had,  at  that  time,  been  settled,  for  several 
years,  as  pastor  of  the  church  in  Wethersficld. 

An  ecclesiastical  society  in  Andover,  Conn.,  having  been  formed  in  1747, 
from  the  three  towns  of  Coventry,  Lebanon,  and  Hebron, — Mr.  Lockwood, 
Bhortly  after  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  was  employed  by  that  society  as  a 
candidate  for  settlement.  He  commenced  his  labours  there  about  the  begin- 
ning of  1748 ;  and  when  the  parish  voted  **  to  hire  him  to  preach  as  a  pro- 
bationer,'* they  passed  this  additional,  and  as  it  would  seem  at  this  day, 
superfluous,  vote, — ^that  **  Mr.  Lockwood  may  change  with  any  orthodox 
minister,  to  preach  to  us  when  he  shall  see  cause."  Having,  after  the 
manner  of  those  days,  undergone  a  long  probation  among  them  as  a  candi- 
date, he  was  ordained  as  pastor,  February  25,  1749,  0.  S., — the  church 
having  been  constituted  on  the  preceding  day.  'J'he  ordination  sermon 
was  preached  by  his  brother,  the  minister  of  Wethersiicld.  He  continued 
in  tho  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  upwards  of  forty  years. 
As  he  always  lived  in  a  retired  country  parish,  there  was  little  of  incident 
in  his  history ;  and  the  little  that  there  was,  has  nearly  all  passed  away  with 
the  generation  that  was  contemporary  with  him. 

In  1790,  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Yale  College. 
It  is  said  that  he  was  not  flattered,  but  pained,  by  the  honour ;  and  that  he 
expressed  to  some  of  his  friends  a  deep  sense  of  its  worthlessness,  and  his 
regret  that  it  had  been  conferred  upon  him.  He  was,  however,  warmly 
attached  to  the  College ;  was  one  of  its  Fellows  from  1777  to  1791 ;  and 
made  a  liberal  donation  in  aid  of  its  library  and  philosophical  apparatus. 

In  1774,  he  was  appointed  to  preach  the  annual  sermon  before  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State ;  and  though  there  is  nothing  in  it  to  indicate  remarkable 
powers  of  mind,  it  is  nevertheless  a  judicious,  patriotic,  and  wdll  adapted 
discourse.  It  is  the  only  acknowledged  production  of  his  that  was  ever 
printed. 

In  1791,  an  enfeebled  state  of  health  obliged  him  to  desist  from  his 
labours;  and,  by  medical  advice,  he  visited  the  mineral  springs  at  New- 
Lebanon,  in  the  hope  that  the  waters  might  prove  beneficial  to  him.  But 
in  this  both  himself  and  his  friends  were  disappointed ;  for,  after  he  had  been 
there  a  short  time,  his  disease  assumed  an  aggravated  form,  and  very  soon 
the  afflictive  tidings  came  back  to  his  people  that  he  was  no  longer  among 
the  living.  He  died  on  Saturday  the  18th  of  June,  in  the  seventieth  year 
of  his  age,  and  the  forty-third  of  his  ministry.  His  funeral  was  attended 
at  New  Lebanon,  on  the  Monday  after  his  death,  by  a  large  concourse  of 
people,  among  whom  were  a  number  of  the  neighbouring  clergy ;  and  a 
sermon  wai?  preached  on  the  occasion  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Benedict,  from  2 
Chron.  XXIV.  15,  16.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  his  wife  a  few  days  before 
^  death,  he  says, — *'  Be  not  surprised  that  I  tell  you  that  you  will  see  me 
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no  more  in  this  world.  I  am  very  near  death.  A  day  or  two  more  is  all  t 
can  expeet.  I  feel  comfortably  resigned  and  hope  to  sleep  in  Jesus.  I 
recommend  you,  my  dear,  to  the  meroy  of  Gk)d  in  Christ  Jesus  as  the  only 
ground  of  hope.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Williams  [of  East  Hartford]  has  been  very 
attentive  and  exceedingly  kind  to  me.  As  some  little  acknowledgment  of 
it,  I  desire,  when  you  see  this,  that'  you  will  make  him  a  present  of  my 
best  boots  and  spurs,  my  walking  staff  and  wig.  He  will  pay  my  debts 
here,  if  my  cash  holds  out,  and  take  care  of  the  rest  I  have  here.  My  love 
to  my  dear  people.  I  hope  to  meet  many  of  them  in  Heaven  as  my  crown  and 
]oy.  I  hope  and  trust  that  you  will  meet  me  in  Heaven  and  part  no  more.*' 
His  remains  were  carried  to  Andover  for  burial,  where  they  still  repose  in 
the  bosom  of  his  *  mouldering  congregation.  The  hand  <^  affection  hath 
inscribed  on  his  tombstone, — *'  He  was  a  firm  advocate  for  the  doctrines  of 
grace,  and  for  evangelical  purity  in  religion.  He  fulfilled  the  work  of 
Uie  ministry  with  ability,  zeal,  and  faithfulness.  To  soundness  in  the  fidlh 
he  added  exemplary  piety  and  holiness  of  life." 

I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  individual  now  living,  whose  recollections 
of  Dr.  Lockwood,  arc  sufficiently  intelligent  and  minute,  to  form  the  basis 
of  a  £uthful  sketch  of  his  character.  But,  as  I  was  myself  a  native  of  the 
parish  which  was  the  scene  of  his  labours ;  as  there  was  an  interval  of  only 
four  years  between  the  time  of  his  death  and  the  time  of  my  birth  ;  and  as 
I  was  constantly  conversant,  in  the  earlier  part  of  my  life,  with  those  who 
had  grown  up  or  grown  old  under  his  ministry,  I  feel  that  I  shall  be  in  litde 
danger  of  mistaking  nuiterially  in  respect  to  the  more  prominent  traits  that 
distinguished  him.  I  have  always  heard  him  represented  as  a  man  of  com- 
manding influence  in  the  sphere  in  which  he  moved.  His  person,  his 
countenance,  and  especially  his  piercing  eye  and  strong  intelligent  expression, 
together  with  his  general  bearing  in  society,  were  all  fitted  to  command 
respect.  Though  he  was  ready  enough  to  unbend  on  all  suitable  occasions, 
and  at  weddings  particularly  was  always  a  most  entertaining  and  welcome 
guest,  yet  he  never  forgot  the  dignity  of  his  office,  or  suffered  his  people  to 
forget  the  respect  that  was  due  to  it.  He  moved  about  among  them,  not 
only  as  a  spiritual  guide,  but  as  a  father  caring  for  his  children.  In  the 
things  of  the  worlds — things  pertaining  to  their  ordinary  vocations,  he  was 
wiser  than  they ;  and  it  was  seldom  that  they  appealed  from  hb  judgment 
or  acted  Contrary  to  it.  For  their  spiritual  interests  he  evinced  a  watchful 
and  exemplary  regard.  There  were  several  seasons  in  the  course  of  his 
ministry  which  were  marked  by  special  attention  to  religion,  and  by  consi- 
derable additions  to  the  church ;  an  i  at  the  time  of  his  death,  no  ecclesias- 
tical society  in  the  county  was  in  a  more  flourishing  state  than  that  over 
which  he  had  presided.  Without  ever  taking  an  active  part  in  the  political  con- 
cerns of  the  country,  he  was  in  principle  a  decided  whig  during  the  Revolution ; 
and,  as  his  manuscript  sermons  still  in  existence  show,  preached  not  unfire- 
quently  what  might  be  called  highly  patriotic  discourses. 

As  a  preacher,  he  must  have  ranked  much  above  mediocrity.  His  manner 
in  the  pulpit  is  said  to  have  been  marked  by  gravity  rather  than  vivacity ; 
and  his  sermons  (as  I  know  from  the  perusal  of  many  of  them  in  manuscript) 
were  distinguished  more  for  clear,  strong,  and  well  digested  thought,  than 
for  beautiful  conceptions,  or  an  attractive  style.  His  own  congregation,  I 
believe,  generally  regarded  him  as  scarcely  havmg  an  equal  in  the  pulpit ;  for 
I  well  remember  that  the  highest  expression  of  i^robalion  that  I  used  to 
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hear  from  some  of  the  old  people  in  respect  to  any  minister,  was,  that  he 
preached  almoit  as  well  as  Mr.  Lockwood.  Ills  orthodoxy  was  that  of  the 
Assembly's  Catechism;  and  even  the  speculations  of  Dr.  Hopkins,  which 
had  begun  to  divide  the  churches  in  his  day,  he  looked  upon  with  strong 
disapprobation.  During  the  earlier  part  of  his  ministry,  he  was  accustomed 
to  write  his  sermons  at  full  length,  and  read  them  from  the  manuscript ; 
but,  after  a  while,  he  began  to  abridge,  and  continued  to  abridge  more  and 
more,  until,  before  the  close  of  his  ministry,  his  whole  sermon  was  not 
nnfrequently  brought  within  the  limits  of  three  or  four  small  duodecimo 
pages  ;  and  he  used  to  say  that  he  could  produce  a  sermon  more  satisfactory 
to  himself  in  four  hours,  in  the  later  period  of  his  ministry,  than  in  four 
days,  at  its  beginning.  In  the  neighbouring  congregations,  and  in  the  State 
at  large,  he  had  a  high  reputation,  especially  for  integrity  and  wisdom;  and, 
as  an  evidence  of  it,  I  remember  to  have  heard  that  the  Kev.  Mr.  Coltoh, 
a  worthy  but  eccentric  minister  of  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Bolton,  when 
be  exchanged  with  Dr.  Lockwood's  successor  shortly  after  his  settlement, 
remarked  in  his  sermon,  with  more  frankness,  and  possibly  more  truth, 
than  delicacy, — **  There  is  not  another  such  minister  any  wherein  these 
parts  as  the  one  you  have  lost." 

Dr.  Lockwood  was  married,  not  long  after  his  Rcttlement  at  Andover,  to 
Anne  May,  of  Wethersfield.  They  had  no  children.  lie,  however,  adopted 
and  educated  a  son  of  his  brother,  the  Rev.  James  Lockwood,  of  Wethers- 
field, to  whom  he  had  been  much  indebted  in  the  early  part  of  his  course. 
Mrs.  Lockwood  died  March  7,  1799,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  her  age. 


-^^ 


NATHANIEL  TAYLOR  * 

1748—1800. 

Nathaniel  Taylor,  son  of  Daniel  Taylor,  was  bom  at  Danbury, 
Conn.,  August  27,  0.  S.,  1722.  lie  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  the 
year  1745,  after  which,  he  was  occupied  for  some  time  in  teaching  a  school, 
in  Hampshire  county,  Mass.  He  commenced  preaching  at  New  Milford, 
Conn.,  about  the  beginning  of  1748,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church 
there,  on  the  29th  of  June  following. 

During  the  campaign  of  the  year  1759,  Mr.  Taylor  served  as  a  Chaplain 
to  a  regiment  of  Connecticut  troops,  under  the  command  of  Col.  Nathan 
Whiting,  in  and  about  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point.  Previous  to  this, 
and  for  many  years  after,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  instruction  in  the 
languages  to  youths  preparatory  to  their  entering  College.  And  his  school 
became  at  one  time  so  considerable,  that  in  the  class  in  Yale  College  that 
graduated  in  1762,  there  were  eight  or  ten  who  had  been  his  pupils  ;  and 
among  them  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  John  H.  Livingston  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Taylor  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Yale  College  from 
1774  till  his  death, — a  period  of  more  than  twenty-six  years.  He  was 
remarkably  punctual  in  his  attendance  at  the  meetings  of  the  Board,  and  in 
various  ways  rendered  important  service  to  the  College. 

•  Oiifwoldl  Fim.  Scrm.— MS  ftom  Hon  D.  8.  BowAbhi. 
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He  was  a  zealous  advocate  of  the  American  Revolution  ;  and  one  of  the 
ways  in  which  he  evinced  this,  was,  by  remitting  to  his  people,  during  the 
contest,  an  entire  year's  salary.  This  fact  the  parish  records  show,  under 
hb  hand,  bearing  date,  April,  1779.  After  the  establishment  of  the  Gene- 
ral Government,  he  was  equally  zealous  to  promote  a  spirit  of  due  subordi- 
nation, and  quiet  submission  to  the  laws. 

After  having  been  for  forty-oue  years  sole  pastor  of  the  church  at  New- 
Hilford,  he  requested  that  the  parish  would  provide  him  a  colleague.  This 
request  was  cheerfully  complieil  with,  in  the  settlement  of  the  Rev.  Stanley 
Griswold.*  After  this,  Mr.  Taylor  rarely  preached  in  New-Milford,  though 
he  occasionally  supplied  the  pulpits  in  the  neighbouring  towns  for  a  considera« 
ble  time. 

Mr.  Taylor's  last  illness  was  a  long  and  tedious  one.  He  died  December 
9,  1800,  in  the  seventy-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  fifty-third  of  his 
ministry. 

Mr.  Taylor's  publications,  so  far  as  is  known,  were  limited  to  two  sermons, 
namely : — a  Sermon  at  Crown  Point,  at  the  close  of  the  campaign,  in  1762  ; 
and  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  David  Brownson,t  in  1764. 
Both  these  Sermons  evince  a  vigorous  and  cultivated  mind,  and  the  first 
breathes  a  spirit  of  lofty  patriotism. 

Mr.  Taylor  was  married,  February,  1749,  to  Tamar,  d&ughter  of  the 
Rev.  Daniel  Boardman,t  first  minister  of  New-Milford.  She  died  in  June, 
1795.  In  March,  1797,  he  married  Mrs.  Zipporah  Bennett  of  Huntington, 
originally  a  Miss  Strong  of  Long  Island.  He  had  five  children, — three  sons 
and  two  daughters.  Two  of  his  sons,  Augustus  and  William^  were  gradua- 
ted at  Yale  College,  but  never  engaged  in  any  of  the  liberal  professions. 
His  eldest  son,  Nathauiel^  was  the  father  of  the  Rev,  Dr.  Nathaniel  Taylor, 
Professor  in  the  Theological  institution  connected  with  Yale  College. 

FROM  THE  REV.  THOMAS  ROBBINS,  D.  D. 

Hartford,  September  9,  1851. 

Dear  Sir:  I  cannot  say  that  I  was  ever  on  terms  of  great  intimacy  with  the 
Rev.  Nathaniel  Taylor,  concerning  whom  you  ask  for  my  recollections  ;  and  yet 
I  believe  that  my  knowledge  of  him  was  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  speak  of  him 
with  as  much  minuteness  as  the  nature  of  your  object  requires.  He  resided  in 
the  same  county  in  which  I  was  brouj^ht  up,  and  was  often  at  my  father's  house  ; 
and,  when  my  father  was  absent  for  some  time,  about  the  year  1793,  on  a  mis- 
sion, Mr.  Taylor  supplied  his  pulpit.  I  attended  his  funeral  in  December,  1800  ; 
and,  by  request  of  the  ministers  who  were  present  on  the  occasion,  prepared  an 
obituary  notice  of  him,  which  was  published  in  one  of  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  Taylor,  in  person,  was  tall  and  erect,  possessed  an  uncommonly  vigorous 
constitution,  and  was  active  and  graceful  in  all  his  movements.  His  countenance 
was  expressive  of  great  good  nature  and  cheerfulness,  and  his  general  manner  in 

•  Stanley  Gbiswold  wns  graduated  at  Yalo  College  in  1786;  wa«  ordained  at  Xew  Milford 
in  1790 ;  was  dismissed  in  1792 ;  went  into  political  life,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  from  Ohio  in  1809,  and  ditd  in  1813.  He  published  a  Discourse  delivered  at  Xew 
Milford,  1800;  aDisoonrso  occasioned  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Taylor,  1800;  Over- 
come evil  with  good :  A  Sermon  preached  at  AV^allingford  before  a  numerous  collection  of  the 
firiends  of  the  Constitution,  Thomas  Jeflferson  President,  and  Aaron  Burr  Vice  President,  1801 ; 
The  good  land  we  live  in:  A  Sermon  at  Suffield,  1802. 

t  David  Brownsoh  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1762 ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church 
in  Oxford,  Conn.,  in  1764;  was  dismissed  in  1779;  and  died  in  1806. 

X  Daniel  Boardmah  was  bom  at  Wethersfield,  was  graduated  at  Tale  College  in  1709;  went 
to  preach  as  a  candidate  at  New  Milford  in  1712;  was  ordained  there.  November  31,  1716:  and 
died  Aognst  26, 1744»  in  hia  fiftj-eif^th  year. 
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■ocietj  was  altogether  engaging.  Though  he  was  abundant  in  his  manifestations 
of  good  humour,  he  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  dignity  of  his  profession,  and  never, 
that  I  am  aware,  acted  inconsistently  with  it.  He  made  himself  especially 
acceptable  to  children. 

As  a  preacher,  I  should  say  that  he  held  a  high  rank.  His  preaching  was  gen- 
erally of  a  plain  and  practical  cast,  fitted  to  edify  both  the  humbler  and  the  more 
intelligent  classes.  He  wrote  in  a  clear,  nervous  stj'le,  as  the  two  printed  ser- 
mons of  his  that  remain,  sufficiently  indicate.  He  had  a  fine,  manly  voice,  and 
his  manner  in  the  pulpit,  while  it  was  free  from  all  artificial  airs,  was  well  fitted 
to  awaken  and  hold  the  attention.  In  his  intercourse  with  his  people,  he  was 
always  affectionate  and  condescending,  and  seemed  to  have  an  eye  as  well  to 
their  temporal  as  their  immortal  interests. 

Mr.  Taylor's  Theology  was  not  after  the  strictest  form  of  Calvinism,  though  it 
was  undoubtedly  in  the  main  Calvinistic.  I  suppose  he  sympathized  much  more 
with  President  Stiles  than  with  Dr.  Bellamy  ;  with  both  of  whom  he  was  con- 
temporary, and,  I  believe,  more  or  less  intimately  associated.  I  am  not  aware 
that  he  was  ever  charged,  by  any  religious  party,  with  any  thing  like  a  tendency 
to  extremes. 

His  infiuence  as  a  member  of  society  was  excellent.  He  em'phatically  studied 
the  things  that  make  for  peace.  If  he  knew  of  the  existence  of  any  thing  like 
dissension  in  a  neighbourhood,  or  between  two  individuals,  he  could  not  rest 
until  every  thing  in  his  power  was  done  to  terminate  it.  He  was  a  man  of 
excellent  business  habits,  exact  in  keeping  all  his  engagements,  economical  in  his 
expenditures,  and  yet  liberal  in  dispensing  to  needy  objects.  No  one  was  more 
earnest  than  he  in  enjoining  habits  of  temperance  and  industry.  As  an  instance 
of  his  providence  in  respect  to  the  future,  I  may  mention  the  fact  that  he  was 
greatly  interested,  not  only  in  the  general  cultivation  of  the  land,  but  especially 
in  the  growth  of  various  kinds  of  ft-uit  trees.  In  short,  his  whole  influence  was 
adapted  to  improve  the  physical  as  well  as  intellectual  and  moral  condition  of 
society.  Though  half  a  century  has  passed  away  since  he  went  to  his  rest,  his 
fine  person,  his  benign  aspect,  his  urbane  manners,  his  good  humour,  and  his 
agreeable  and  useful  bearing,  both  as  a  minister  and  a  friend,  return  upon  me  in 
all  the  vividness  of  fresh  recollection  ;  and  I  really  am  not  sorry  that  your  request 
has  directed  my  thoughts  into  so  grateful  a  channel. 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

THOMAS  BOBBINS. 
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EZRA  STILES,  D.  D  * 

1749—1795. 

Ezra  Stiles  was  born  at  North  Haven,  Conn.,  December  10, 1727.  His 
paternal  ancestor,  John  Stiles,  came  from  Bedfordshire,  England,  in  1634, 
bringing  with  him  his  infant  son,  of  the  same  name,  and  settled  in  Windsor, 
Conn.,  the  following  year.  His  son,  named  also  John,  had  fourteen  children, 
two  of  whom,  Isaac  and  Ahel,^  were  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  Isaac,  father  of 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born  at  Windsor,  1697 ;  was  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1722 ;  was  settled  in  the  ministry  at  North  Haven,  Conn.,  November 
11,  1724  ;  and  died  May  14,  1760.  He  was  married  in  June,  1725,  to  a 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Taylor  of  Westfield,  Mass.,  who  died  Decem- 
ber 15, 1727,  five  days  after  the  birth  of  Ezra,  her  only  child.  He  published 
the  Connecticut  Election  Sermon,  1742 ;  and  a  Sermon  at  New  Haven, 
preached  at  the  desire  of  Col.  Nathan  Whiting,  1755. 

Ezra  Stiles  had  from  his  infancy  extremely  delicate  health, — a  circum- 
stance, which,  while  it  kept  him  from  the  more  vigorous  exercises  of 
boyhood,  may  have  conduced  to  that  intellectual  activity  which  so  greatly 
distinguished  his  subsequent  life.  At  the  age  of  nine  years,  he  began  the 
Study  of  Latin ;  and,  under  the  instruction  of  his  father,  was  prepared,  at 
twelve,  for  admission  to  Yale  College.  He  did  not  enter,  however,  until 
September,  1742,  when  he  was  in  his  fifteenth  year.  He  found  an  able 
instructor  and  faithful  friend  in  his  principal  Tutor,  Mr.  (afterwards  Judge) 
Darling  of  Woodbridge.  In  consequence  of  the  partial  failure  of  the 
pecuniary  means,  which  had  been  provided  for  his  support  in  CoUeffo,  he 
was  thrown,  in  some  degree,  upon  the  patronage  of  friends  ;  but  his  amiable 
disposition  and  promising  talents  soon  secured  to  him  all  neccssar}'  aid. 
He  completed  his  collegiate  course  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  with  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  one  of  the  most  aceomplishcd  scholars  that  had  ever  left  the 
institution. 

In  November  following,  ho  made  a  public  profession  of  religion,  and 
became  a  member  of  the  chureh  at  North  Haven,  of  which  his  father  was 
pastor.  Soon  after  this,  he  returned  to  New  Haven,  that  he  might  again 
enjoy  its  literary  society,  and  avail  himself  of  the  advantages  of  the  College 
library.  He  found  here  a  delightful  home  in  the  family  of  Caj)t.  (after- 
wards General)  David  Wooster.  Devoting  himself  assiduously  to  study,  ho 
now  drew  up  a  series  of  miles  for  the  conduct  of  his  life,  which,  recognising 
himself  as  a  **  citizen  of  the  intellectual  world,  and  a  subject  of  its  Almighty 
Lawgiver  and  Judge,"  closed  with  the  resolution  **I  shall,  from  this  time, 
devote  my  life  to  the  service  of  God,  my  country,  and  mankind.'' 

In  1749,  two  years  after  his  graduation,  he  was  chosen  a  Tutor  in  Yale 
College, — an  appointment  in  which  he  rejoiced,  as  he  said, — **  not  so  much 
for  the  honour  of  the  office,  as  for  the  advantage  of  a  longer  residence  at 
that  seat  of  the  Muses." 

•  Dana'8  Fun.  Senn. — Holmes'  Life  of  Stiles.— Baldwin's  Annals  of  Yale  College. 

t  Abel  Stiles  was  born  at  Windsor,  Conn. ;  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1733 ;  was  Tutor 
there  in  1736  and  1737 ;  wm  ordained  pastor  of  a  choroh  in  Woodftook^  July  27,  1737 ;  and  died 
Joljr  26, 1783,  in  the  Mventy-fifth  year  of  his  age. 
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Dr.  Franklin,  having  already  made  his  first  experiments  in  electricity, 
sent,  soon  after,  an  electrical  apparatus  to  Yale  College.  The  philosophical 
tastes  and  previous  studies  of  Mr.  Stiles  had  prepared  him  to  appreciate 
and  profit  by  the  gift.  In  connection  with  one  of  his  fellow  Tutors,  he 
entered  with  great  zeal  upon  this  new  field  of  philosophical  investigation, 
and  performed  the  first  electrical  experiments  ever  made  in  New  England. 
At  the  same  time,  having  previously  devoted  himself  to  the  work  of  the 
Christian  ministry,  he  did  not  neglect  his  Theological  studies.  He  was 
licensed  by  the  New  Haven  Association  of  Ministers,  and  preached  his  first 
sermon  at  West  Haveu,  in  June,  1749.  At  the  ensuing  Commencement,  he 
received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  pronounced  a  Valedictory 
oration. 

In  April,  1750,  he  made  a  journey  to  Stockbridgc,  and  visited  the  Hou- 
satonnoc  tribe  of  Indians.  He  preached  among  them  with  such  acceptance 
and  success,  that  he  was  earnestly  solicited  by  the  Society  for  propagating 
the  Gospel  among  the  Indians,  to  take  charge  of  the  Mission  there,  recently 
vacated  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  John  Sergeant, — a  proposition  which  the 
state  of  his  health  obliged  him  to  decline.  In  December  of  that  year  he  pro- 
nounced an  elegant  Latin  oration  on  the  death  of  Governor  Law.  In  1752. 
fifty  years  from  the  first  Commencement  of  Yale  College,  at  the  request  of 
the  President  of  the  institution,  he  delivered  a  Half- Century  oration  in 
Latin.  He  was  invited,  the  same  year,  to  settle  in  the  ministry  at  Kensing- 
ton, Conn.,  but,  finding  his  strength  yet  unequal  to  the  duties  of  the  pastoral 
office,  he  declined  the  invitation.  Continued  ill  health,  in  connection  with 
other  circumstances,  led  him  at  length  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  profession 
of  Law.  He  took  the  Attorney *s  oath  at  New  Haven  in  1758,  and,  for  the 
two  following  years,  practised  at  the  bar.  During  this  period,  he  made 
himself  familiar  with  the  great  principles  of  natural  and  national  law,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  political  and  legal  knowledge,  which  was  of  great 
service  to  him  in  after  life. 

At  the  College  Commencement  in  1753,  he  delivered  a  Latin  oration 
commemorative  of  the  celebrated  Bishop  Berkeley,  who  had  been  a  warm 
friend  and  benefactor  of  the  institution.  Finding  that  his  health  was  not 
yet  confirmed,  he  resolved  to  make  an  efi'ort  for  its  complete  restoration, 
and  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  subsequent  summer  and  autumn  in  journey- 
ing on  horseback.  He  attended  the  annual  College  Commencements  both 
at  Cambridge  and  at  Princeton,  and  received  from  President  Holyoke  of  the 
former  institution  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  In  February,  1755,  he 
pronounced  a  Latin  oration  in  honour  of  Dr.  Franklin,  on  occasion  of  his 
visiting  New  Haven,  and  he  now  commenced  an  acquaintance  with  that 
great  man,  which  grew  into  a  cordial  friendship  that  was  terminated  only  by 
death.  In  April  following  he  was  invited  to  preach  to  the  Second  church 
in  Newport,  R.  I.  ;  and,  with  the  hope  of  improving  his  health,  he  accepted 
the  invitation :  the  result  was  that  he  received  a  unanimous  call  to  become 
their  pastor.  This  call  occasioned  him  great  embarrassment;  as  he  had 
previously  determined  to  continue  in  the  profession  of  the  Law,  and  had 
gone  to  Newport  without  any  idea  of  devoting  himself  permanently  to  the 
ministry.  But  the  advice  of  his  friends,  combining  with  his  own  ultimate 
views  of  usefulness  and  duty,  led  him  at  length  to  accept  the  invitation,  and 
he  was  accordingly  ordiuned  on  the  22d  of  October,  1755.     His  venerable 
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(kther  preached  on  the  occasion  from  2  Tim.,  i:  1.  "  Thon  therefore,  my 
Bon,  be  strong  in  the  grace  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.*' 

From  a  *' birth  day  memoir"  written  by  Mr.  Stiles  in  1767,  it  appears 
that  the  years  which  passed  between  the  completion  of  his  collegiate  course 
and  his  settlement  in  the  ministry,  embraced  the  most  critical  period  of  hi^ 
whole  inner  life.  Daring  a  great  part  of  this  time,  his  mind  was  much 
distressed  with  doubts  respecting  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  religion.  "  I 
had  not  indeed  a  disbelief,"  said  he,  *'  but  I  was  in  a  state  of  skeptioisni, 
and  ardently  sought  a  clear  belief  of  the  being  and  attributes  of  God.'*  A 
thorough  examination  of  Dr.  Clarke's  *'  Demonstration,"  and,  above  all, 
attention  to  the  structure  of  the  surrounding  world,  established  him  in  this 
particular  ;  but,  in  1750,  a  conversation  with  a  young  gentleman  of  his 
aoquaintance  excited  in  his  mind  serious  doubts  respecting  Revelation  itself. 
'*  These,"  says  he,  *'  cost  me  many  a  painful  hour.  By  this  time  I  was  so 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Scriptures,  that  I  had  no  doubt  whatever 
of  the  ^ndamental  doctrines  of  Bevelation ;  but  I  had  strong  doubts  whether 
the  whole  was  not  a  fable  and  a  delusion."  Having  uo  friend  near  from 
whom  he  could  seek  counsel  and  assistance,  and  his  doubts  still  increasing, 
he  was  led  to  the  determination  to  lay  aside  preaching  altogether  ;  and  his 
infirm  health  seemed  to  furnish  an  apology  for  his  doing  so.  He  did  not, 
however,  rest  in  thb  state  of  doubt  and  darkness.  He  applied  himself  with 
new  diligence  to  the  n^ndj  of  the  Bible.  He  earnestly  nought  light  and 
direction  from  above.  He  endeavoured  to  live  in  conscientious  obedience  to 
the  Divine  requirements.  And  pursuing  this  course,  his  doubts  at  length 
entirely  left  him.  He  counted  it  a  signal  intcq>osition  of  Divine  Providence, 
that,  just  as  he  had  emerged  from  the  darkness  of  skepticism,  the  unex- 
pected call  of  the  church  in  Newport  opened  a  way  for  his  immediate  settle- 
ment in  the  Grospel  ministry. 

Mr.  Stiles  was  married,  in  February,  1757,  to  Elizabeth,  dau;;hter  of 
Col.  John  Hubbard  of  New  Haven,  a  lady  every  way  worthy  of  his  confi- 
dence and  affeotion,  and  whose  juilicious  management  of  his  household  hh 
him  with  his  whole  time  for  literary  pursuits  and  pastoral  duties. 

During  his  residence  in  Newport,  he  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  as  well  as  to  those  literary  and  scientific  investigations 
in  which  he  so  greatly  delighted. 

Nothing  seemed  to  escape  the  attention  of  his  inquisitive  mind.  He 
wrote  a  letter  in  Latin  to  the  Principal  of  the  Jesuit's  College  in  Mexico, 
to  ascertain  what  discoveries  had  been  made  on  the  American  Continent 
North  of  California.  By  means  of  a  correspondent  in  London,  he  endeav- 
oured to  obtain  the  earliest  intelligence  of  European  travel  and  discovery  on 
the  Northwest  coast.  Meeting  with  a  Icarne  1  Jew  from  iSyria,  he  wrote  in 
Latin  to  a  Greek  ecclesiastic  in  that  country,  to  ol)tain,  if  possible,  an  exact 
geographical  description  of  Palestine,  a  map  of  the  region,  and  an  account 
of  the  religious  rites  and  political  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Central 
and  Southwestern  Asia.  He  directed  his  attention  to  the  character  and 
oustoms  of  the  North  American  Indians, — commenced  a  course  of  experi- 
ments in  chemistry,  and,  having  received  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  from  Dr. 
Franklin,  he  began  a  series  of  meteorological  observations,  which  he 
continued  with  little  interruption  till  his  death.  In  1765,  he  wrote  to  the 
Prmoipal  of  the  University  at  Copenhagen,  making  inquiries  concerning 
indent  manasoripts,  which  had  been  recently  brought  from  the  Emat,  and 
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deposited  in  that  institution  ;  and  the  year  following  he  addressed  a  letter 
to  a  gentleman,  who,  for  thirty  years,  had  resided  in  Hindostan,  requesting 
information  concerning  the  Hindoo  Shasters,  and  the  manuscript  cop}-  of 
the  Pentateuch,  supposed  to  be  possessed  by  the  Jews  in  Cochin  China. 

In  1765,  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  College 
of  Edinburgh;  in  1780,  from  Dartmouth  College;  and  in  1784,  the 
same  degree,  as  also  that  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  from  the  College  of  New- 
Jersey.  , 

In  1767, — having  entered  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age,  he  began  the  study 
of  the  Hebrew  language,  and  pursued  it  with  such  success,  that,  in  a  single 
month,  he  read  the  whole  book  of  Psalms,  and  translated  it  into  Latin. 
He  began,  almost  immediately  after,  the  study  of  other  Oriental  languages. 

Amid  these  literary  occupations,  he  did  not  neglect  the  more  immediate 
duties  of  his  profession.  Though  the  early  years  of  his  ministry  seem  to 
have  passed  without  any  very  marked  success,  we  find  him  writing  to  Dr. 
Welles  in  176C — **  I  am  stationed  in  a  very  difficult  part  of  my  Lord's 
vineyard, — though,  I  thank  God,  with  great  tranquillity  and  happiness  in 
my  flock."  The  year  1770  appears,  however,  to  have  been  one  in  which  a 
more  than  ordinary  blessing  attended  his  labours.  A  considerable  number 
were  added  to  his  church, — a  fact  to  which  he  alludes  in  his  diary  with 
many  expressions  of  gratitude.  He  began,  the  same  year,  a  series  of 
monthly  meetings  among  the  members  of  his  church,  for  their  personal  reli- 
gious improvement, — an  exercise  which  he  continued  until  the  final  disper- 
aioB  of  his  congregation  in  1776.  He  interested  himself  in  the  welfare  of 
the  ooloured  members  of  his  flock,  and  often  assembled  them  for  religious 
inatraction  in  his  study. 

In  the  year  1773,  Dr.  Stiles  formed  an  acquaintance  with  a  learned  Jew- 
ish Rabbi, — Isaac  Carigal,  who  had  travelled  very  extensively,  and  had  then 
recently  settled  in  Newport.  He  found  in  him  not  only  a  literary,  but  a 
personal,  friend,  with  whom  he  kept  up  an  active  correspondence  in  Hebrew, 
for  several  subsequent  years'. 

But  neither  his  intellectual. activity,  nor  his  deep  interest  in  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  his  people,  could  exempt  him  from  severe  trials.  A  foreigner, 
who,  during  the  Doctor's  absence  on  a  journey,  had  been  admitted  to  his 
pulpit,  and  who,  on  account  of  his  suspicious  character  and  ofiensive  doc- 
trines, was  discountenanced  by  him  on  his  return,  had  ingratiated  himself 
with  a  portion  of  the  congregation,  and  excited  them  against  their  pastor. 
The  circumstance  is  chiefly  important,  as  it  beautifully  illustrates  Dr.  Stiles' 
Christian  spirit.  Convinced  that  God  has  wise  ends  in  letting  loose  the  dis- 
turbers of  Zion's  peace,  he  was  led  carefully  to  examine  his  conduct  and 
preaching,  to  find  out,  if  possible,  wherefore  it  was  that  God  was  thus  deal- 
ing with  him  ;  while  he  endeavoured  to  resign  himself  quietly  to  the  Divine 
will,  and  commit  himself  and  his  people  wholly  to  the  Divine  guidance. 
**I  have  no  more  any  dependance,"  says  he,  **on  my  own  prudence,  or  on 
the  stability  of  the  aifections  of  man,  but  rely  alone  on  God." 

He  was  soon  after  called  to  drink  deeply  of  the  cup  of  domestic  sorrow. 
His  wife,  whose  private  virtues  and  extensive  charities  had  won  the 
respect  and  afiection  of  all  who  knew  her,  died  of  a  pulmonary  affection.  May 
29,  1775.  In  1782,  he  was  married,  a  second  time,  to  Mrs.  Mary  Checkley, 
widow  of  William  Checkley  of  Providence, — who  survived  him.     He  had 
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eight  ohildren, — «U  by  tbe  first  nuurriage ;  one  of  whom,  Exra^  wis  gndih 
ated  at  Yale  College  in  1778,  and  died  in  North  Carolina,  Angnat  22,  1784. 

The  disturbed  state  of  public  afbirs  must,  howeyer,  have  diverted  his 
nund,  in  some  degree,  from  his  personal  afflictions.  The  war  of  the  Bevo- 
Intion  had  now  begun.  In  consequence  of  the  exposed  situation  of  the 
Atlantic  towns, — Newport  particularly,  many  of  the  inhabitants  left  their 
homes.  And  though  Dr.  S.  removed  with  his  family  to  Dighton,  he  still 
continued  his  ministrations  to  the  remnant  of  his  flock  at  Newport,  until 
the  occupation  of  the  town  by  the  British  troops.  His  congregation  being 
now  entirely  broken  up,  he  received  several  earnest  solicitations  to  engage 
elsewhere  in  ministerial  labour.  In  April,  1777,  he  acceded  to  the  unani- 
mous request  of  the  North  church  and  society  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  to 
become  their  pastor.  He  removed  thither  the  following  month ;  but  had 
hardly  begun  his  labours,  when  he  was  called,  in  the  providence  of  Ood,  to 
enter  upon  a  field  of  more  extensive  usefulness. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Daggett  haviug  recently  resigned  the  Presidency  of  Yale 
College, — the  eyes  of  the  Corporation  turned  at  once  to  Dr.  Stiles,  as  the 
most  suitable  person  to  fill  the  vacant  ofiice.  On  the  27th  of  September,  he 
received  ofiicitd  notice  of  his  election ;  but,  unwilling  to  act  in  so  important 
a  matter  without  mature  deliberation,  he  took  a  journey  to  Connecticut, 
and,  on  the  5th  of  November,  met  the  Corporation  of  the  College.  The 
day  following,  they  unanimously  elected  him  to  the  Professorship  of  Eoolc- 
siastical  Hbtory,  in  connection  with  the  Presidency.  After  much  delibera> 
tion,  he  accepted  the  appointment  of  both  President  and  Professor ;  and, 
having  removed  with  hb  fiunily  to  New  Haven  in  June,  1778,  he  entered  at 
once  upon  his  official  duties.  The  ceremony  of  his  inauguration  took  place 
on  the  8th  of  July ;  on  which  occasion  he  delivered  a  learned  and  brilliant 
Latin  Oration. 

Dr.  Stiles  brought  to  his  new  field  of  labour  that  untiring  industry  and 
activity  for  which  he  was  so  much  distinguished.  He  gave  instruction  to 
the  students  in  Hebrew,  and  other  oriental  languages.  He  commenced  a 
course  of  public  Lectures  on  Ecclesiastical  .History,  which  he  continued 
weekly,  with  little  interruption,  till  the  time  of  his  death.  On  the  decease 
of  Professor  Daggett  in  1780,  he  discharged  the  duties  of  the  Professor  of 
Divinity;  besides  which,  he  gave,  each  week,  one  or  two  dissertations  on 
some  philosophical  or  astronomical  subject.  In  addition  to  these  labours, — 
Professor  Strong  being  absent  from  the  College,  and  there  being  a  temporary 
vacancy  in  the  Tutorship, — beside  his  daily  instruction  of  the  senior  class, 
he  now  attended  a  daily  recitation  of  the  junior  class  in  philosophy.  In 
effect,  therefore,  he  filled  three  Professorships  and  the  Presidency  at  the 
same  time. 

In  consequence  of  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country,  the  annual  Com* 
mencement  of  the  College  was  not  held  in  public  till  1781.  On  this  ocoa* 
sion,  it  being  the  first  after  his  accession  to  the  Presidency,  Dr.  Stiles 
delivered,  in  the  morning,  an  oration  in  Hebrew  on  Oriental  literature,  and 
in  the  afternoon,  introduced  the  usual  performances  with  an  oration  in  Latin. 
The  College  began  now  rapidly  to  grow  in  public  favour,  and  the  number 
of  students  was  greater  than  it  had  been  for  many  years. 

Controversies  respecting  the  Constitution  of  the  College  had  existed  m 
the  State  for  many  years ;  and,  while  they  rendered  the  institution  unpopu- 
lar, had  greatly  impaired  its  usefulness.     On  the  one  hand,  it  was  contend- 
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ed  that  the  Legislature  had  a  right  to  appoint  a  Board  of  Visitors  to 
examine  into  the  condition  of  the  College,  and  either  rectify  such  abuses  as 
they  should  find  there,  or  report  them  to  the  Assembly;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  this  was  denounced  as  an  unreasonable  and  illegal  interference.  In 
this  state  of  affairs,  the  Legislature  had  steadfastly  refused  to  render  the 
College  any  pecuniary  assistance  ;  and,  though  its  committees  had  not  been 
backward,  from  year  to  year,  in  proposing  alterations  of  the  College  Charter, 
they  never  could  be  brought  to  any  tiling  definite  as  to  the  amount  of  aid 
which  the  Legislature  would  afford  the  College,  as  a  compensation  for  shar- 
ing in  its  internal  management,  or  as  an  earnest  of  future  favour. 

From  his  first  taking  the  i'rcsidential  chair,  he  was  anxious  to  secure  an 
arrangement  by  which  some  of  the  prominent  civilians  in  the  State  should 
be  associated  with  the  Fellows  in  the  management  of  the  institution ;  and, 
in  1792,  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  the  Hon.  James  Ilillhouse,  such 
an  arrangement  was  finally  made. 

It  will  readily  be  supposed  that,  with  his  ardent  zeal  for  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  Dr.  Stiles  was  a  devoted  friend  to  the  cause  of  American 
Independence.  His  far-reaching  mind  led  him,  as  early  as  1760,  to  antici- 
pate the  coming  struggle  and  its  glorious  results.  In  a  sermon  delivered 
on  occiision  of  the  capture  of  Montreal,  and  the  reduction  of  Canada, — ho 
has  these  prophetic  words  in  respect  to  our  country: — **  It  is  probable  that 
in  time  there  will  be  formed  a  Provincial  Confederacy,  and  a  Common 
Council,  standing  on  free  provincial  suffrage  ;  and  this  may  in  time  termi- 
nate in  an  Imperial  Diet,  when  the  imperial  dominion  will  subsist,  as  it 
aught  J  in  election."  lie  lived  to  see  the  **  Imperial  Diet"  realized  in  the 
Continental  Congress. 

On  Friday,  May  8,  1795,  President  Stiles  was  seized  with  a  violent  bil- 
ious fever,  which  he  was  soon  convinced  would  terminate  in  death.  But 
for  this  event  he  was  not  unprepared.  "I  do  not  doubt,*'  said  he,  ** the 
sufficiency  of  the  Redeemer,  or  the  mercy  of  God  ;  but  the  want  of  purity 
makes  me  afraid  to  appear  before  a  God  of  infinite  purity."  This  fear, 
however,  did  not  long  distress  him.  He  cQutinued  indeed  to  pant  after 
more  of  the  holiness  of  Heaven  ;  but  his  views  of  the  upper  world  grew 
brighter,  the  nearer  he  approached  it.  On  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  the 
12th,  he  took  an  affecting  leave  of  each  member  of  his  family,  who  was 
present,  and  sent  dying  messages  to  his  absent  children.  To  two  students 
of  College,  he  said,  as  he  called  them  to  his  bedside, — "  Above  all,  seek 
religion,  read  the  Bible,  and  follow  the  example  of  Christ.  What  I  now 
say  to  you,  I  say  to  all  College.  Tell  the  scholars  what  I  tell  you, 
that  I  wish  them  happy,  and  hope  they  will  have  a  better  President  than  I 
have  been,"  He  survived  till  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  then,  in 
perfect  tranquillity,  breathed  his  last.  His  funeral  was  attended  on  Thursday 
following,  when  the  Ilev.  Dr.  Dana  preached  a  sermon,  which  was  after- 
wards published. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Stiles'  publications : — A  Funeral  Oration 
in  Latin  on  Governor  Law,  1751.  A  Discourse  on  Christian  Union,  preach- 
ed before  the  Congregational  ministers  of  Khode  Island,  1760.  A  Sermon 
at  the  installation  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hopkins,  1770.  A  Latin  Oration 
on  his  induction  to  his  ofiice  as  President,  1778.  A  Sermon  on  the 
death  of  Dr.  Daggett,  1780.  Election  Sermon,  1783.  Account  of  the 
pettlement  of  Bristol,  1785.    A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Henry  Chan- 
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Ding,  1787.  Hiitory  of  the  three  Judges  of  Charles  I.,  17d5.  He  left  « 
unfinished  Eoclesiastical  History  of  New  England,  and  more  than  fortj 
Tohunes  of  manoBoripts. 

FROM  THE  HON.  EZEKIEL  BACON, 

OOMPTBOLLE&  OF  THE  TREASURY  OF  THB  UIIITRD  STATES. 

Utioa,  NoTomber  7,  1848. 

My  dear  Sir  :  Although  my  mind  still  retains  a  Tery  vivid  impression  of  the 
personal  appearance,  the  zuanncrs,  habits,  and  costume,  (including  the  fall 
bottomed  wig  and  cocked  hat,)  as  also  of  the  exuberant  richness  of  the  classical 
and  literary  accomplishments,  by  which  Dr.  Stiles  was  distinguished,  yet  I  know 
not  that  I  can  furnish  any  thing  tending  to  illustrate  his  character,  beyond  that 
of  which  yourself  and  the  public  are  already  well  cognizant.  My  knowledge  of 
him  was  acquired  chiefly  during  my  connection  with  Yale  College,  as  an  under- 
graduate, between  the  years  of  1790  and  1794,  while  I  was  passing  fW>m  fourteen 
to  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  without,  as  I  suppose,  any  extraordinary  habits  of 
observation. 

I  well  recollect  the  first  impression  that  I  received  of  his  venerable  person, 
when,  with  an  anxious  heart,  and  tremulous  step,  I  entered  his  study  to  en- 
counter my  probationary  examination,  as  a  candidate  for  admission  to  the  Fresh- 
man class.  He  must  have  been  then  verging  towards  seventy  years  of  age.  He 
was  sitting  robed  in  his  rich  dressing  gown  and  a  black  velvet  cap :  his  wig  I  had 
passed  in  a  box  made  to  give  it  a  temporary  lodgment  in  his  entrance  hall.  How- 
ever, his  examination  was  by  no  means  a  very  severe  one;  and  he  readily  agreed  to 
pass  me  on  to  the  hands  of  my  designated  Tutor.  During  the  first  three  years 
of  my  noviciate,  I  came  but  little  in  personal  contact  with  the  President,  or  under 
his  immediate  tutelage;  but  saw  him  daily  at  evening  prayers  in  the  chapel, 
which  service  ho  usually  performed  in  his  own  person.  I  ought  to  acknowledge, 
however,  that  I  had  sometimes, — too  often  for  my  own  reputation, — occasion  to 
attend  upon  him  in  his  study,  by  special  invitcUion,  to  be  reminded  of  some  little 
College  delinquencies  or  transgressions,  which  certainly  were  never  visited  with 
any  undue  severity. 

A  much  less  close  observer  of  men  and  things  than  I  then  was,  could  not,  1 
think,  have  failed  to  become  impressed,  even  upon  a  casual  introduction,  with 
the  remarkable  dignity  of  Dr.  Stiles'  personal  carriage.  In  his  intercourse  with 
his  pupils,  there  was  an  air  of  authority  and  even  majesty,  that  was  well  fitted 
to  impress  them  with  awe;  and  yet  there  were  times  when  his  manner  relaxed 
into  considerable  freedom.  This  was  particularly  the  case,  when  he  saw  them 
listening  with  great  apparent  interest  to  his  animated  discoursings  on  some  of  his 
favorite  topics  of  antiquarian  research,  ancient  and  foreign  languages,  or  other 
matters  of  learned  lore;  in  all  of  which,  he  was  a  deep  proficient,  and  most 
ardent  enthusiast.  Indeed  he  was,  undoubtedly,  what  he  has  ever  been  reputed 
to  be,  in  the  strict  sense  of  that  term,  a  thoroughly  accomplished  scholar. 
.  He  was,  or  at  least  seemed  to  all  transgressing  Neophytes  to  have  been,  uncom- 
monly sedulous  to  carry  out,  to  the  letter,  the  whole  collegiate  code  of  laws,  as 
they  were  enacted  and  promulgated  at  that  day.  Some  of  these  would  now  be 
deemed  worthy  of  a  place  among  the  old  "  blue  laws  "  of  Connecticut.  The 
most  absurd  and  ridiculous  of  all,  perhaps,  were  those  which  bound  the  fi*eshmen 
not  only  to  a  respectfiil  deference,  but  even  a  menial  subjection,  to  the  higher 
classes;  and,  if  an  appeal  happened  to  be  made  by  a  fireshman  to  the  President, 
from  the  arbitrary  requirements  of  his  superiors  in  rank,  it  was  almost  sure  to 
be  met  in  the  spirit  of  stem  resistance.  Every  unfortunate  ofiender  agamst  these 
rigid  enactments  had  occasion 

"  To  know  Mm  well  as  ovnry  troant  knew.** 
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But,  notwithstanding  all  Dr.  Stiles'  personal  dignity  and  official  sternness,  he 
was  unquestionably  a  man  of  great  general  benevolence, — in  the  best  sense,  a 
philanthropist.  He  did  every  thing  cim  amore, — in  the  spirit  of  a  kindling  and 
generous  enthasiasni.  lie  was,  as  might  be  expected  from  these  general  develop- 
ments, a  very  ardent  patriot,  and  a  deeply  interested  friend  of  freedom,  in  all 
the  relations  of  man  to  his  fellow  man,  and  to  the  organized  institutions  of 
society.  Perhaps  he  might  be  properly  ranked  among  the  Radical  Democrats  of 
liLS  day — witness  his  history  of  the  judges,  and  his  far  famed  Election  sermon. 

My  recollections  of  this  venerable  man,  are,  as  you  perceive,  rather  general 
than  particular;  and  the  more  important  materials  for  illustrating  citlier  his 
history  or  his  character,  may  be  much  better  gathered  from  the  garner  of  other 
and  greater  reapers  and  gleaners  in  the  biographical  field. 

I  am,  with  much  regard,  faithfully  yours, 

EZEKIEL  BACON. 


FROM  THE  HON.   JOHN  WOODITORTH, 

JUDOE  OF  THE   SUPaElIE  COUBT  OF  MEW    TORK. 

Dear  Sir:  You  request  me  to  give  you  a  sketch  of  the  character  of  Dr.  Stiles, 
late  President  of  Yale  College,  according  to  my  impressions  derived  from  a  resi- 
lience of  four  years  in  that  seminary. 

Owing  to  circumstances  not  necessary  to  be  related,  I  received  from  him  very 
particular  attention  during  my  collegiate  life;  and  I  have  a  clear  recollection  of 
some  things  that  may  aid  in  the  delineation  of  his  character,  upon  which  the 
**  annorum  series  et  fuga  temporum  "  have  not  placed  the  seal  of  oblivion. 

President  Stiles,  in  person,  was  small  and  delicate,  but  symmetrical  in  his  pro- 
portions. He  had  a  penetrating  eye,  a  clear  and  strong  voice,  and  a  countenance 
that  could  express  mildness  or  authority,  as  occasion  required.  His  manners 
united,  in  an  uncommon  degree,  grace  and  dignity;  and  he  could  render  himself 
equally  acceptable  to  the  higher  and  the  lower  classes.  He  was  remarkable  also 
for  his  simplicity  and  frankness;  he  was  '*  an  Israelite  indeed  in  whom  there  was 
no  guile."  He  was  uncommonly  exact  in  all  his  habits,  physical,  intellectual, 
and  moral;  and  to  this  no  doubt  it  was  owing,  in  a  great  degree,  that  his  life  was 
so  long,  and  his  attainments  so  rich  and  extensive.  In  his  intercourse  with  his 
students,  he  was  condescending  and  affectionate;  and  though  he  always  rigidly 
maintained  his  dignity,  yet  it  was  difficult  for  any  student  to  feel  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  not  his  friend.  It  was  sometimes  my  privilege,  during  my  College  course, 
to  see  him  in  his  family;  and  he  appeared  there  as  a  very  patriarch.  Indeed  he 
sustained  every  relation  in  life,  in  a  manner  worthy  at  once  of  an  accomplished 
gentleman  and  a  Christian  sage. 

Dr.  Stiles  was  distinguished  for  his  exemplary  observance  of  the  Sabbath. 
He  preached  but  seldom, — the  public  services  of  the  College  chapel  being  generally 
performed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wales,  who  was,  at  that  time.  Professor  of  Divinity. 
At  this  late  day,  I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  some  of  Dr.  Wales'  sermons;  and 
I  can  truly  say  that  of  all  that  constitutes  pulpit  eloquence,  I  consider  him  as 
having  been  among  the  finest  specimens  I  have  ever  known.  So  dignified  was 
his  appearance  in  the  pulpit,  so  admirable  was  his  voice  both  in  modulation  and 
in  power,  and  so  impressive  was  his  manner  of  presenting  momentous  truth, 
that,  though  most  of  the  students  manifested  but  little  interest  in  religious  things, 
it  was  not  uncommon  for  them,  under  his  preaching,  to  feel  an  awe  upon  their 
spirits;  and  sometimes,  Felix-like,  they  were  actually  brought  to  tremble.  But 
his  light  was  of  short  continuance;  for,  before  the  close  of  my  college  course,  he 
stricken  down  by  a  malady  in  which  the  body  and  mind  shared  together. 
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and  which,  after  a  few  years,  reached  a  fatal  temunation.  "  Maltis  ille  bonis 
flebilis  occidit." 

President  Stiles  was  undoubtedly  among  the  most  learned  men  of  his  day. 
Possessing  by  nature  an  ardent  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  a  wonderful  facility  at 
acquiring  it,  and  withal  being,  from  early  life,  a  most  vigorous  student,  and 
enjoying  the  best  advantages,  there  was  scarcely  a  department  of  literature  or 
science  in  which  he  was  not  quite  at  home;  while,  in  some  branches,  he  was 
y  confessedly  without  a  rival,  at  least  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  I  well  remember 
his  partiality  for  the  Hebrew,  and  the  glowing  manner  in  which  he  recommended 
to  my  class  the  study  of  it;  though,  I  believe,  up  to  the  time  of  leaving  CoUcgi: 
at  least,  we  none  of  us  profited  greatly  by  his  recommendation.  I  apprehend 
that  no  American,  educated  in  this  country,  has  had  a  more  accurate  knowledge 
than  he  of  the  Latin.  He  corresponded  extensively  in  that  language,  and  wrote 
it  apparently  with  as  much  ease  as  his  mother  tongue.  He  was  a  correspondent 
of  the  late  Reverend  and  learned  Dr.  Westerlo  of  this  city,  who  was  educated  at 
an  European  University;  and  I  believe  their  communications  were  always  in 
Latin.  I  seldom  returned  from  College  to  visit  my  parents,  at  the  commencement 
of  vacation,  or  returned  to  College  at  its  close,  without  being  the  bearer  of  letters 
from  these  venerable  men  to  each  other. 

It  was  expected  that,  at  the  public  Commencement,  whenever  the  Governor  of 
the  State  attended,  the  Salutatory  Oration  should  contain  an  address  to  him. 
On  one  year  during  my  connection  with  College,  it  was  not  ascertained  until  the 
day  immediately  preceding  the  Commencement,  that  Governor  Huntington  would 
be  present,  and  the  Salutatory  orator  had  not  prepared  an  address.  The  time 
was  short,  and  the  necessary  preparation  for  the  next  day  almost  forbade  the 
attempt  to  write  a  composition  in  Latin,  during  the  few  remaining  hours.  In 
this  emergency,  the  President  took  up  his  pen,  and  before  the  parties  separated, 
produced  the  desired  address,  which  was  marked  by  classical  purity,  and  was 
beautifully  appropriate  to  the  occasion.  I  notice  this  incident  as  illustrating 
his  readiness  and  skill  in  the  Latin  language. 

The  mind  of  Dr.  Stiles  was  remarkable  for  inquisitivcness.  Not  satisfied  with 
a  general  knowledge  of  any  subject,  he  endeavoured  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  most  minute  particulars;  and,  perhaps  he  devoted  more  time  than  most 
persons  would  deem  expedient  to  the  gratification  of  a  laudable  curiosity. 
Some  estimate  of  his  character  in  this  respect  may  be  formed  by  reading  his  Lives 
of  Three  of  the  Judges  of  Charles  the  First.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  he  was 
justly  chargeable  with  excessive  credulity,  and  that  he  not  unfrequently  received 
for  truth  statements  supported  by  questionable  evidence;  but  I  never  knew  that 
his  facility  at  believing  ever  led  hini  into  any  serious  or  dangerous  error. 

I  have  a  strong  impression  that  President  Stiles  was  averse  to  controversy  on 
Theological  subjects.  While  he  held  firmly  and  valued  highly  his  own  convictions, 
he  was  willing  that  others  should  think  for  themselves,  and  was  disposed  to  a 
charitable  appreciation  of  the  motives  of  opposing  sects  and  parties.  I  remember 
an  anonymous  attack  that  was  made  upon  him,  as  it  was  supposed,  by  an  indi- 
vidual of  high  standing,  in  consequence  of  some  remarks  in  his  Election  Sermon. 
touching  the  subject  of  Church  Government.  The  article  was  written  with  great 
severity,  and  could  have  easily  enough  been  replied  to;  but  the  Doctor's 
characteristic  forbearance  and  meekness  led  him  to  pass  it  by  unnoticed. 

After  leaving  College  T  saw  President  Stiles  but  once.  We  met  in  New  Haven, 
a  short  time  previous  to  his  death.  He  received  me  with  great  afl\jction.  1 
judged  from  his  appearance  that  the  time  of  his  departure  was  at  hand ;  but  his 
mind  was  manifestly  unclouded  and  serene.  The  interview  was  brief;  but  I  well 
remember  that  he  made  some  impressive  and  touching  remarks  in  respect  to  the 
scenes  that  would  soon  open  upon  us  beyond  the  vail.  I  was  an  attentive  listener 
to  all  that  fell  from  him ;  and  every  thing  in  his  appearance  and  conversation  indi- 
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oated  the  most  mature  preparation  for  joining  the  General  Assembly  of  the  just. 
He  gave  me  his  parting  blessing.  I  hoped  against  hope  that  his  life  might  be 
preserved  a  few  yetkts  longer;  for  there  was  no  one  to  whom  I  could  say  with 
more  sincerity, — **  Serus  in  coelum  redeas." 

I  am  with  great  regard. 

Respectfully  yours, 
Albakt,  December  1, 1847  JOHN  WOODWORTH. 


-•♦■ 


NAPHTALI  DAGGETT,  D.  D  * 

1751—1780. 

Naphtali  Daqqett  was  born  in  Attleborough,  Mass.,  September  8, 
1727.  The  Kev.  Solomon  Reed,  then  a  licentiat<i,  and  afterwards  settled 
successively  at  Framingham  and  Middleborough,  took  him  and  two  other 
young  men  in  the  vicinity  of  Attleborough  as  charity  scholars,  with  a  view 
to  educate  them  liberally  for  the  ministry.  He  placed  them  under  the 
tuition  of  Mr.  (afterwards  the  llcv.  Dr.)  James  Cogswell,  who  was,  at  that 
time,  teaching  a  school  in  Plainfield,  Conn.,  but  who  subsequently  became 
pastor  of  a  church  in  Canterbury.  Mr.  Daggett,  having  remained  a  year 
and  a  half  at  PiHinficld,  removed  to  Abington,  Mr.  Reed's  native  place, 
whore  ho  still  prosecuted  his  studies  under  Mr.  Reed's  direction.  In  the 
summer  of  1744,  Mr.  Reed  took  his  three  pupils  to  Cambridge  with  a  view 
to  offer  them  for  admission  to  College ;  but  some  unexpected  difficulties 
having  arisen  in  regard  to  their  being  admitted  to  an  examination, — difficul- 
ties, it  would  seem,  connected  with  the  theological  controversies  of  the  day, 
and  which  Mr.  Reed's  efforts,  seconded  by  those  of  the  Rev.  Mr,  Weld  of 
Attleborough,  could  not  overcome, — he  brought  young  Daggett  and  one  other 
of  his  wards  to  New  Haven,  and  entered  them  as  Freshmen  in  Tale  College, 
in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year.  Daggett  was  a  good  scholar,  and  graduated 
.with  reputation  in  1748.  In  1751,  he  became  the  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian 
church  at  Smithtown,  Long  Island,  where  he  laboured  diligently  and  accep- 
tably for  about  five  years.  In  1755,  he  was  chosen  Professor  of  Divinity 
in  Yale  College,  and  was  inducted  into  office,  March  4,  1756.  The  duties 
of  this  office  he  continued  to  discharge  for  twenty-five  years,  and  until  his 
death.  He  was  also,  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Clap's  resignation  of  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  College,  in  September,  1766,  chosen  President  pro  tempore, 
and  in  this  capacity  he  continued  to  officiate  until  April,  1777,  when  he 
tendered  his  resignation  of  the  office.  The  Corporation,  on  that  occasion. 
*'  returned  him  their  thanks  for  all  his  painful  and  faithful  services  for  the 
advantage  of  the  College  ;  wishing  him  a  happy  repose,  future  usefulness  in 
life,  and  an  abundant  reward  in  the  world  above."  He  received  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1774.  He 
^ed  after  a  short  illness,  on  the  25th  of  November,  1780,  in  the  fifty-fourth 
year  of  his  age.  His  funeral  was  attended,  November  27th,  with  every 
demonstration  of  respect.      President  Stiles  preached  on  the  occasion,  and 

•StOM'  Fan.  8em.i-6iUM'  MS.  dlaiy.^Dwigfat'a  Stotiitieal  aooonnt  of  New  Hayen.-- 
Baldwlttt  Aimata  of  Yale  Cdlege. 
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a  Latin  faneral  oration  was  delivered  by  Mr.  John  Bamett,  a  Jnoiflr 

Bachelor  and  resident  graduate. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  President  Stiles,  Dr.  Daggett  wrote  **  very 
few  sermons  after  the  year  1761,  and  seldom  lectured  on  week  days." 
This,  however,  was  not  strange,  considering  that  for  eleven  years  the  duties 
of  the  Pre.-idency,  in  adJition  to  those  of  the  Profossorsliip,  were  devolved 
upon  him,  and  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  his  health  was  infirm.  The 
number  of  his  written  Sermons  was  about  five  hunlred. 

Dr.  Da:;gctt,  shortly  after  the  dark  day  in  1780,  published  in  one  of  the 
newspapers  some  account  of  the  phenemenoii  as  it  occurred  at  New  Haven, 
which  he  conclude!  in  the  following  characteristic  manner : — **  The  appear- 
ance was  indeed  uncommon,  and  the  cause  unknown ;  yet  there  is  no  reason 
to  consider  it  as  supernatural  or  ominous.  It  is  therefore  hoped  that  ni 
persons,  whether  of  a  vapoury  constitution  of  body,  or  an  enthusiastic  turn 
of  mind,  will  be  in  the  least  terrified  by  it ;  or  mspircd  to  prophesy  anj 
future  events  till  they  shall  come  to  pass.' 

President  Daggett  kept  remarkably  aloof  from  the  religious  controversies 
of  his  time,  and  contented  himself  to  preach  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
truth,  without  combatftng  what  lio  regarded  the  erroneous  speculations  of 
others.  Pursuing  this  inoffensive  course,  he  kept  on  good  terms  with  dif- 
ferent parties  who  were  at  variance  with  each  other.  His  orthodoxy,  how- 
ever, taking  the  Ahsembly's  Catechism  as  a  standard,  was  unquestionable. 
President  Stiles  says  that  "he  was  a  good  classical  scholar,  well  versed  in 
moral  philosophy,  and  a  learned  Divine." 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Daggett's  publications  :  A  Sermon  on  the 
death  of  President  Clap,  1767.  A  Sermon  at  the  in.-tallation  of  the  Rev. 
Nathaniel  Sherman,*  176S.  A  Sermon  at  the  death  of  Mr.  Job  Lane, 
1768.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Baldwin,  1770. 
A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Howe,  1773. 

FROM  THE  HON.  ELIZUR  GOODRICH,  L  L.D. 

MKMBSR  OF   CONGRESS  AHD   PROrKSSOK  OF   LAW   IN   TALE   COLLEGE. 

New  Haven.  October  16,  1819. 

My  dear  Sir:  My  father  promised,  at  your  request,  when  you  were  here  last 
winter,  to  put  on  paper  any  rominiscences  that  might  occur  to  hira  of  his  old 
instructor,  the  Rev.  Naphtali  Daggett,  D.  D.  A  few  days  after,  he  was  taken 
severely  ill,  and  was  for  some  months  unable  to  give  any  attention  to  the  subject. 
After  his  health  improved,  he  found  it  more  convenient,  being  in  the  eighty-ninth 
year  of  his  age,  to  use  my  hand  in  making  the  communication  you  requested.  1 
therefore  give  you  the  facts,  exactly  as  he  related  them,  using  to  a  considerable 
extent  his  own  language. 

"  My  first  recollections  of  Dr.  Daggett,  go  Kick  to  the  autumn  of  1775,  when 
I  entered  Yale  College.  In  person  he  was  of  about  the  middle  height,  strong 
ftramed,  inclining  to  be  corpulent,  slow  in  his  gait  and  somewhat  clumsy  in  his 
movoments.  When  I  first  knew  him,  he  was  about  forty-eight  years  old,  and 
had  been  twenty  years  Professor  of  Divinity,  and  nine  years  President.  When 
appointed  to  the  latter  station,  there  was  no  expectation  of  uniting  the  two  oflBccs 
in  the  same  individual ;  and  he  took  the  Presidency  only  for  a  time,  until  a  proper 
person  could  be  found  to  fill  it.  This  proved  more  diflScult  than  was  expected; 
anii  he  continued  to  hold  the  office  until  I  was  a  Junior  in  College,  in  the  year 

*  Xatbanibl  8BBR3IAN  WM  born  at  Newton,  Mass.,  Mank  6,  1724;  wm  gradnatod  at 
Princeton  in  17^;  oitlained  at  Bedford,  Man.,  Feb.  18,  1756;  dfamiwiil  ]>w.  17,  1767; 
inrtalled  at  Mowil  Camel,  Own.,  Majr  18,  1768;  muddied  Jalj  18, 1797,  aged  ttT«B^.|Mr. 
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1778.  Th^  WM  a  story  among  the  students  on  this  subject,  which  illustrates 
one  prominent  characteristic  of  the  clergy  of  that  day, — I  mean,  a  lore  of  drollery 
mud  of  keen  retort.  '  Good  morning,  Mr.  President,  pro  tempore,'  said  one  of 
liifl  clerical  brethren,  on  some  public  occasion,  bowing  very  profoundly,  and  laying 
a  marked  emphasis  on  the  closing  words  of  his  title.  '  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a 
President,  pro  (Bternitate  ?'  said  the  old  gentleman  in  reply,  drawing  himself  up 
with  an  assumed  air  of  statcliness,  and  turning  the  laugh  of  the  whole  company 
on  his  assailant.  There  was  hardly  any  thing  which  the  old  clergy  loved  better 
at  their  occasional  meetings  than  such  a  keen  encounter  of  the  wits. 

"  For  about  three  years  after  I  entered  College,  the  Faculty  consisted  of  Dr. 
Daggett,  wlio  was  President  and  Professor  of  Divinity,  the  Rev.  Nehemiah 
Strong,*  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy,  and  two  or  three 
Tutors.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  the  number  of  stu- 
dents was  greater  than  at  any  former  period; — many  young  men  having  been 
placed  in  the  institution  by  their  parents,  to  prevent  them  from  being  drafted 
into  the  arm}'.  The  agitated  state  of  the  country  was  unfavourable  to  study. 
The  neighbourhood  of  New  Haven  was,  at  one  time,  so  drained  of  provisions  for 
the  public  service  that  it  became  necessary  to  dismiss  College  for  want  of  a  com- 
petent supply  of  food  for  the  consumers.  Our  proximity  to  New  York, 
which  was  occupied  by  the  enemy,  created  great  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  the 
stttdents;  and  the  Corporation  at  last  decided  to  remove  the  students  into  the 
country.  For  nearly  two  years,  the  classes  were  distributed  into  different  towns 
in  the  interior;  two  at  Glas  ten  bury,  one  at  Farmington,  and  one  at  Wethersfield. 
Dr.  Daggett,  in  the  mean  time,  remained  at  New  Haven  in  charge  of  the  College 
buildings  and  other  property,  without  being  statedly  engaged  in  preaching  or 
instruction.  For  several  years,  there  were  no  regular  Commencements, — the 
graduating  classes  received  their  degrees  in  private.  In  1778,  Dr.  Stiles,  who 
had  some  time  before  been  elected  President,  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  ofBlce. 
Tlie  exercises  of  College  had  already  been  resumed  in  New  Haven.  Dr.  Daggett 
was  now  freed  from  the  responsibilities  of  the  Presidency,  and  recommenced  his 
labours  as  Professor  of  Divinity,  preaching  to  the  students  regularly  in  the  chapel 
on  the  Sabbath. 

"  These  labours  were  continued  about  a  year,  during  which  the  institution 
was  in  a  state  of  increasing  prosperity  under  the  new  President,  when  every 
tiling  was  thrown  into  confusion  by  rumours  of  a  meditated  attack  on  the  town 
by  the  British  under  General  Tryon.  It  soon  came.  On  the  evening  of  the 
4th  of  July,  1779,  a  force  of  twenty-five  hundred  men,  which  had  previously 
sailed  from  New  York,  landed  in  the  South  part  of  West  Haven,  a  parish  of  New 
KsTen,  about  five  miles  from  the  centre  of  the  town.  College  was  of  course 
broken  up*,  and  the  students,  with  many  of  the  inhabitants,  prepared  to  flee  on 
the  morrow  into  the  neighbouring  country.  To  give  more  time  for  preparation, 
and  especially  for  the  removal  of  goods,  a  volunteer  company  of  about  a  hundred 
yoang  men  was  formed,  not  with  the  expectation  of  making  any  serious  stand 
sgaiBst  such  a  force,  but  simply  of  retarding  or  diverting  its  march.  In  common 
with  others  of  the  students,  I  was  one  of  the  number;  and  I  well  remember  the 
surprise  we  felt  the  next  morning,  July  5th,  as  we  were  marching  over  West  Bridge 
towards  the  enemy,  to  see  Dr.  Daggett  riding  furiously  by  us  on  his  old  black 
msre,  with  his  long  fowling-piece  in  his  hand,  ready  for  action.  We  knew  the 
old  gentleman  had  studied  the  matter  thoroughly,  and  satisfied  his  own  mind  as 
to  the  right  and  propriety  of  fighting  it  out;  but  we  were  not  quite  prepared  to 

*  NxasMiAB  STBOira  was  born  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  In  1728;  was  fpraduated  at  Yale 
College  In  1766;  was  obosen  Tutor  in  the  College  in  1757,  and  continned  m  the  oflBee  three 
yean;  wai  soon  after  setUed  as  a  minister  in  the  parish  of  Tarkej  Hill»  in  Simsbury,  now 
Qtailby ;  was  ehosen  to  tho  Professorship  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy  in  Yale  College 
ia  177v;  rerigned  the  ofllee  in  1781,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  rotitement.  He  died 
Si  Bridgeport,  Coon.,  Angost  12,  1807,  In  the  eightieth  year  of  bit  age. 
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see  him  come  forth  in  so  gallant  a  stylo  to  carry  his  principles  into  pradioe. 
Giving  him  a  hearty  cheer  as  he  passed/we  turned  down  towards  West  Hftyen 
at  the  foot  of  the  Milford  Hills,  whUe  he  ascended  a  Uttle  to  the  West,  and  took 
his  station  in  a  copse  of  wood  where  he  seemed  to  be  reconnoitering  the  enemy, 
like  one  who  was  determined  to  ''  bide  his  time."  As  we  passed  on  towards  the 
South,  we  met  an  advanced  guard  of  the  British;  and  taking  our  stand  at  a  line 
of  fence,  we  fired  upon  them  several  times,  and  then  chased  them  the  length  of 
three  or  four  fields,  as  they  retreated;  until  we  suddenly  found  ourselves  involved 
with  the  main  body,  and  in  danger  of  being  surrounded.  It  was  now  onr  turn 
to  run,  and  we  did  for  our  lives.  Passing  by  Dr  Daggett  in  his  station  on  the 
hill,  we  retreated  rapidly  across  West  Bridge,  which  was  instantly  taken  down 
by  persons  who  stood  ready  for  the  purpose,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  entering 
the  town  by  that  road.  In  the  mean  time.  Dr.  Daggett,  as.  we  heard  the  story 
afterwards,  ptood  his  ground  manfully,  while  the  British  columns  advanced 
along  the  foot  of  the  hill, — determined  to  have  the  battle  himself  as  we  had  left 
him  in  the  lurch;  and  using  his  fowling-piece  now  and  then  to  excellent  effect,  as 
occasion  ofTered,  under  the  cover  of  the  bushes.  But  this  could  not  last  long- 
A  detachment  was  sent  up  the  hill-side  to  look  into  the  matter;  and  the  com- 
manding officer  coming  suddenly,  to  his  great  surprise,  on  a  single  individual  in 
A  black  coat  blazing  away  in  this  style,  cried  out,  ''  What  are  you  doing  ihtm, 
you  old  fool,  firing  on  His  Majesty's  troops  ?"  ''  Exercising  the  rigkiw  ^ 
war,**  says  the  old  gentleman.  The  very  audacity  of  the  reply,  and  the  mix- 
ture of  drollery  it  contained,  seemed  to  amuse  the  officer.  '*  If  I  let  you  go  this 
time,  you  rascal,"  says  he,  ''  will  you  ever  fire  again  on  the  troops  of  His 
Majesty  ?"  ''  Nothing  more  likely,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  in  his  dry  way. 
This  was  too  much  for  flesh  and  blood  to  bear;  and  it  is  a  wonder  they  did  not 
put  a  bullet  through  him  on  the  spot.  However,  they  dragged  him  down  to  the 
head  of  the  column,  and  as  they  were  necessitated  by  the  destruction  of  West 
Bridge  to  turn  their  course  two  miles  farther  North  to  the  next  bridge  above, 
they  placed  him  at  their  head  and  compelled  him  to  lead  the  way.  I  had  gone 
into  the  meadows,  in  the  mean  time,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  half  a  mile 
distant,  and  kept  pace  with  the  march  as  they  advanced  towards  the  North.  It 
was,  I  think,  the  hottest  day  I  ever  knew.  The  stoutest  men  were  almost 
melted  with  the  heat.  In  this  way  they  drove  the  old  gentleman  before  them  at 
mid-day  under  the  burning  sun,  round  through  Westville  about  five  miles  into 
the  town,  pricking  him  forward  with  their  bayonets  when  his  strength  failed, 
and  when  he  was  ready  to  sink  to  the  ground  from  utter  exhaustion.  Thus  they 
marched  him  into  New  Hsiven,  shooting  down  one  and  another  of  the  unoffending 
inhabitants  as  they  passed  through  the  streets,  and  keeping  him  in  utter  uncer- 
tainty whether  they  had  not  been  reserving  him  for  the  same  fate.  When  they 
reached  the  green,  he  was  recognized  by  one  of  the  very  few  tories  in  the  place, 
who  had  come  forward  to  welcome  the  troops,  and  at  his  request  was  finally 
dismissed.  His  life  was,  for  some  time,  in  danger  from  extreme  exhaustion,  and 
from  the  wounds  he  had  received.  He  did,  however,  so  far  recover  his  strength 
jis  to  preach  regularly  in  the  chapel,  a  part  of  the  next  year;  but  his  death  was 
no  doubt  hastened  by  his  sufferings  on  that  occasion.  He  died  about  sixteen 
months  after. 

"  Dr.  Daggett  was  President  nine  years  before  I  entered  College,  and  these 
undoubtedly  formed  the  most  successful  part  of  his  administration.  The  three 
years  during  which  I  knew  him  in  this  character  were,  for  reasons  stated  above, 
years  of  confusion  and  disorder.  I  was  never  under  his  immediate  tuition,  and 
therefore  cannot  speak  from  personal  observation  of  his  habits  as  a  teacher;  but 
r  always  understood  from  those  who  preceded  me  in  College,  that  his  instructions 
in  mental  and  moral  science  were  highly  estimated,  as  clear,  judicious,  and  conclu- 
sive.     All  that  I  knew  of  him  would  lead  me  to  coincide  in  the  testimony  of  Dr 
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IHHght,  who  Mjs  *  Dr.  Daggett  was  respectable  as  a  aeholar,  a  DiTine  and  a 
preacher.    He  had  very  jast  conceptions  of  the  manner  in  which  a  College  should 
be  goTemed,  bat  was  not  equally  happy  in  the  mode  of  administering  its  disci- 
plhie.     A  number  of  persons  were  not  willing  to  do  justice  to  his  merits.'    I  can 
explain  what  Dr.  Dwight  probably  referred  to  in  this  last  remark.     It  was  during 
the  Presidency  of  Dr.  Daggett  that  the  study  of  the  belles  Uttren  was  first 
cultivated  in  Yale  College.     A  number  of  men,  afterwards  highly  distinguished 
throughout  the  country  for  the  brilliancy  of  their  genius,  devoted  themselves  to 
elegant  literature  from  about  1770  onward ;  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  as 
known  by  their  subsequent  titles,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Howe  of  Boston,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Wales,  successor  of  Dr.  Daggett  as  Professor  of  Divinity,  the  Hon.  John  Trumbull, 
author  of  McFingal,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dwight,  afterwards  President,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Strong  of  Hartford,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Buckminster  of  Portsmouth,  the  Hon.  Joel 
Birlow,  author  of  the  Columbiad,  the  Hon.  Oliver  Wolcott,  €k>vemor  of  Con- 
nectieat,  kc,,  kc.    The  zeal  and  diligence  with  which  these  gentlemen  devoted 
thomselvea  to  the  formation  of  an  elegant  style  and  a  graceful  and  impressive 
dfllirery,  have  never  perhaps  been  equalled  at  any  period  in  the  history  of  the 
OoOege.     Their  high  attainments  in  this  respect  had  a  tendency  to  throw  into  the 
shade  those  who,  from  their  cast  of  mind  or  want  of  early  cultivation,  were 
deficient  in  the  graces  of  oratory.    Such  was  the  case  With  Dr.  Daggett;  though 
it  18  undoubtedly  true,  as  Dr.  Dwight  has  stated,  that,  in  the  view  of  the  older 
mud  more  considerate  part  of  his  hearers,  *  his  sermons  were  judicious,  clea> 
solemn,  and  impressive.'    They  were  certainly  not  adapted  to  a  youthful  audi 
enoe.     Like  the  discourses  of  most  of  the  clergy  at  that  day,  they  consiste 
mainly  of  dry  and  abstract  discussions,  without  any  liveliness  of  illustration  « 
elegance  of  style  to  attract  attention.     His  delivery  also  was  slow  and  somewh 
drawling,  with  but  little  animation  and  scarcely  any  gesture.     It  is  not  theref 
wonderful  that  Dr.  Daggett  was  too  much  underrated  by  the  students,  w) 
compared  with  Dr.  Dwight,  Dr.  Buckminster,  and  others  who  were  then  Tutf 
and  who  were  distinguished  very  early  in  life  for  the  splendour  of  their  pp 
performances.     In  addition  to  this,  Dr.  Daggett  had  but  little  tact.    He  kue«i 
how  to  manage  men  better  than  boys;  and  the  consequence  was  that,  as  he  was 
aware  of  his  deficiency  in  this  respect,  he  often  put  forward  Dr.  Dwight  or  others  to 
perform  public  duties  which  belonged  appropriately  to  the  President,  and  thus  gave 
them  eclat  at  his  own  expense.     Still,  I  believe  that  all  candid  persons  will  agree 
with  Dr.  Dwight  in  saying  that  *  the  College  was  eminently  prosperous  under  his 
Presidency;'  and  although  this  was  owing  in  part  to  the  superior  qualifications 
of  hia  associates  in  office,  it  must  likewise  have  been  the  result  of  more  than 
ordinary  ability  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Daggett." 

I  am,  with  much  respect. 

Very  truly  yours, 

CHAUNCEY  A.  GOODRICH. 

PROM  THE  REV.  PAYSON  WILLISTON. 

East  Hampton,  August  16,  1856. 

Pear  Sir:  President  Daggett  was  one  of  my  father's  intimate  friends.  In  my 
yonth,  they  were  both  widowers,  and  used,  by  their  mutual  visits,  to  relieve 
each  other  somewhat  of  the  solitude  incident  to  their  situation.  I  well  remember 
that  the  President  was  in  the  habit  of  spending  evenings  at  our  house;  and,  as  it 
was  a  rale  in  our  family  that  no  one  should  retire  till  after  evening  prayers,  we 
sometimefl  rather  eschewed  his  late  visits, — extending  to  near  midnight,  on 
aocoont  of  their  abridging  considerably  our  hours  of  sleep. 

Ton  are  of  course  aware  of  the  patriotic  spirit  which  he  evinced  at  the  time  of 
the  attack  of  the  British  on  New  Haven,  and  of  the  rude  treatment  he  received 
fkom  themy  disabling  him  somewhat  ever  afterwards.    It  was  my  lot  to  min|^ 
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IB  that  seene  as  a  member  of  the  Artillery  company  who  opposed  the 
landed  on  the  West  side  of  New  Haven  harbour;  and  I  distinctly  remember  the 
President's  coming  up  and  addressing  to  us  patriotic  and  earnest  words,  bidding 
OS  go  on  and  fight,  &c. ;  and  he  rushed  along  himself,  and  very  soon  after  came 
near  paying  for  his  patriotism  with  his  life.  This  was  a  few  months  before  I 
entered  College.  As  he  was  Professor  of  Divinity  in  College  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  my  Sophomore  year,  I  sat  under  his  preaching  constantly 
between  one  and  two  years.  I  do  not  remember  that  he  ever  performed  any 
official  service  during  that  time,  except  on  the  Sabbath. 

His  social  qualities  altogether  were  such  as  to  render  him  more  than  ordinarily 
attractive.  He  was  considered  as  a  very  well  read  and  able  Theologian;  indeed, 
that  was  sufficiently  indicated  by  his  occupying  the  chair  of  Theological  Professor. 
His  religious  system,  I  suppose,  was  the  old  New  England  Theology  unadultera- 
ted and  unmodified.  As  a  preacher  he  was  not  remarkably  animated,  bat  his 
sermons  were  full  of  well  digested,  weis'hty  thought,  clearly  expressed,  and  were 
always  written  out  with  great  care.  He  preached  his  entire  system  regularly, 
once  in  four  years,  with,  I  believe,  scarcely  any  variation.  I  recollect  to  have 
heard  the  late  Dr.  Lyman  of  Hatfield,  who  sat  under  his  ministry,  during  his 
0<dlege  course,  express  a  high  estimate  of  him  as  a  preacher;  and  he  remarked 
that  he  had  a  sermon  on  the  text, — "  Is  thy  servant  a  dog  that  he  should  do  this 
great  thing,"  &c.,  and  that  when  the  fourth  year  came  round,  he  alwajrs  said, — 
'*  And  the  dog  did  it."  There  were  a  number  of  President  Daggett's  sermons 
poUished,  and  there  are  others  remaining  in  manuscript,  which  show  that  he 
possessed  much  more  than  ordinary  talents. 

Tours  affectionately. 

PAYSON  WILLISTOF. 


■^♦- 


BENJAMIN  STEVENS,  D.  D. 

1751—1791. 

FROM  MRS.  ELIZA  BUCKMINSTER  LEE. 

My  Dear  Sir :  When  I  received  your  request  respecting  my  grandfather 
Stevens,  the  regret  was  painfully  revived  that  his  cotemporaries  had  all  left 
the  stage,  before  that  period  in  my  own  life  when  we  began  to  look  back  and 
inquire  after  the  fortunes  of  those  who  had  gone  before  us.  When  the  present 
does  not  suffice  for  our  hopes,  wo  inquire  bow  those  relatives  who  have  pre- 
ceded us  in  the  toil  of  life,  have  borne  the  heat  and  burthen  of  the  day ; 
whether  they 

•'  By  the  road  side  fell  and  perished 
*•  Weary  with  the  march  of  life," 

or  whether  they  were  gathered  at  last,  like  a  shock  of  com  in  its  season, 
fully  ripe. 

The  circumstances  of  Dr.  Stevens'  family  were  very  striking  and  peouliar. 
His  father,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Stevens,  was  settled  over  the  First  church  in 
Gharlestown,  and  was  a  man  much  noted  in  his  day.  He  was  the  son  of 
Deacon  John  Stevens  of  the  First  church  in  Andover.  He  was  bom  in 
1682,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1703,  and  ordained  October  13, 
1713.  He  had  been,  preyioosly  to  his  ordination,  a  Tutor  and  Fellow  of 
Harvard  Gollega,  and  it  meaftioDed  with  distiiigiiiahed  honoiir  bj  QuiiMj  in  his 
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Hktorj  of  the  CoHege.  Mr.  Steyens  preached  his  own  ordination  Sermon, 
Br.  Increase  Mather  giving  the  Charge,  and  Cotton  Mather  the  Right  Hand 
of  Fellowship.  It  may  be  presumed  that  it  was  considered  a  great  occasion, 
as  £50, — equal  to  half  a  year's  salary,  were  raised  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  day.  His  ministry  lasted  only  eight  years  ;  at  the  end  of  which  time, 
himself,  and  his  whole  family,  consisting  of  his  wife,  a  son  and  daughter, 
hifi  wife's  sister,  and  her  maid  servant,  were  all,  in  the  space  of  three  weeks, 
swept  off  hy  the  small  pox.     He  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Stevens'  decease,  he  was  preaching  a  series  of  dis- 
conraes  upon  the  text, — '*  But  now  they  desire  a  better  country,  that  is,  an 
Heavenly,'' — Hebrews  xi.  16.  The  second  of  the  series  was  the  last  he 
oTer  delivered.  At  the  request  of  his  flock,  who  greatly  cherished  his  mem- 
ory, those  four  sermons  were  printed  and  prefaced  by  some  account  of  the 
life  of  the  author  by  the  Eev.  Dr.  Colman  of  Brattle  Street  church.  From 
this  source  we  learn  that — 

'*  Mr.  Stevens  was  possessed  of  great  personal  beauty,  and  no  less  distinguished  for 
ilie  brilliant  (lualities  of  his  mind.  His  countenance  was  grave  and  florid,  of  a  sweet 
expression,  and  full  of  life  and  vigour.  He  excelled  in  conversation,  and  the  modesty 
of  his  deportment  gave  a  singular  grace  to  an  air  of  superiority  and  dignitv  that  was 
natural  to  him.  In  the  delivery  of  his  sermons,  he  was  distinguished  Tor  his  anima- 
tion; his  eyes  as  well  as  his  tongue  were  wont  to  speak  with  such  majesty  as  well  as 
solemnity,  as  completely  commanded  the  attention  of  his  audience.  Indeed  his  natural 
accomplishments  were  such  that,  while  they  formed  a  distinguished  Divine,  they  might 
hare  qualified  him  equally  as  a  judge  or  commander,  had  Providence  called  him  to 
the  bench  or  the  field." 

It  is  a  striking  circumstance,  perhaps,  that  the  description  of  the  character 
mnd  the  personal  appearance  of  Mr.  Stevens  would  apply,  with  very  little 
variation,  to  his  great  grandson,  who  also  bore  his  name, — afterwards  the 
pastor  of  Brattle  Street  church.  His  ministry  also  was  of  the  same  dura- 
tion, and  their  ages  differing  only  eleven  years. 

The  only  surviving  scion  of  the  family,  Benjamin,  an  infant  son  of  seven 
months  old,  was  preserved  by  the  prudence  of  a  nurse,  who  fled  with  him 
from  the  contagious  disease  to  his  grandfather's  in  Andover.  He  was  bom 
in  1720,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1740,  in  the  same  class 
with  Samuel  Adams.  Kittery  Point,  at  the  time  he  was  ordained,  was  a 
place  of  some  importance,  and  made  attractive  as  the  hospitable  residence 
of  Sir  William  Pepperell,  the  Sparhawks  and  Cuttses,  wealthy  and  distin- 
guished merchants.  Dr.  Stevens  was  eminently  formed  to  enjoy  the  society 
of  snoh  persons,  being  himself  distinguished  for  the  elegance  of  his  manners 
and  the  attractiveness  of  his  conversation.  Chief  Justice  Parsons  observed 
of  him  *•  that  he  was  a  man  of  whom  one  may  say  every  thing  that  is  good." 
That  he  was  more  distinguished  than  we  should  now  infer  from  the  very 
tmall  place  where  he  was  settled,  appears  from  the  circumstance  that  in 
1769  he  was  one  of  the  candidates  for  the  Presidency  of  Harvard  College, 
mnd  "  would  have  had  the  voice  of  the  people,"  says  Hutchinson,  "if  his 
political  principles  had  not  been  a  bar." 

That  Us  intimacy  with  the  Pepperells,  which  brought  upon  him  the  sus- 
picion of  a  leaning  towards  loyalty,  was  only  a  transient  inconvenience,  that 
did  not  continue  after  the  struggle  with  the  mother  country  began,  is  proved 
bj  the  continued  attachment  and  respect  of  his  parish.  I  have  a  strong 
impression  that  he  was  very  direct  and  plain  in  his  preaching,  and  told  hid 
people  truths  which  few  parishes  would  now  bear.  Their  opinion  of  his 
lepraing  was  whimnoally  exaggerated.    It  occurred  to  me,  some  fifteen  years 
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ago,  in  crossing  the  Point  with  nn  aged  boatman,  to  inquire  of  him  if  he 
reooUected  Dr.  Steyena.  '*  Certainly,"  he  said, — ''  he  not  only  baptiiedbnt 
he  married  me  also '' — and  he  added,  **  he  was  prodigiously  learned,  and 
never  spoke  except  in  Greek  or  Hebrew." 

Dr.  Stevens  lost  his  wife,  when  his  only  child,  Sarah,  was  ten  years  old. 
He  determined  to  educate  his  daughter  himself  and  make  her  the  companion 
of  his  solitude.  When  urged  to  marry  again,  he  answered  that  **  he  did  not 
conceive  that  the  union  between  himself  and  his  wife  was  dissolved  by 
death ;  that  she  had  only  preceded  him,  and  that  he  should  rejoin  her  in  a 
fature  world."  When  told  that  it  was  his  duty  to  give  his  daughter  a 
mother  and  companion,  he  replied  that  '*  he  thought  himself  able  to  be 
the  companion  of  his  daughter,  and  that  he  did  not  wish  to  place  her  under 
any  other  authority  than  his  own."  And  the  union  between  them  was  sin- 
gularly confidential  and  endearing.  It  was  his  custom  to  visit  his  parish 
and  friends  on  horseback,  accompanied  by  his  daughter,  to  carry  relief  to 
the  poor,  and  comfort  to  the  afflicted.  His  family  consisted  only  of  his 
daughter,  a  housekeeper,  and  Sambo,  a  black  servant.  The  long  winter 
evenings  were  cheered  by  the  best  authors,  of  which  he  possessed  an  exten- 
sive, library.  But  when  the  storms  of  winter  were  over,  and  genial  weather 
unlocked  the  imprisoned  waters  around  their  beautiful  peninsula,  the  feither 
and  daughter  made  frequent  excursions  together  to  visit  friends  in  a  circuit 
<yf  many  miles  around,  where  Dr.  Stevens,  from  his  remarkable  conversa- 
tional powers  and  his  cordial,  cheerful  manners,  was  always  a  welcome  guest. 
It  was  a  most  happy  circumstance  that  his  daughter  was  not  separated 
widely  from  him  by  her  marriage ;  the  ferry  only  intervening,  which  did  not 
prevent  them  from  meeting  every  day. 

It  is  a  most  touching  circumstance  related  to  me  by  an  aged  friend  of  my 
mother's,  now  surviving,  that  only  a  few  days  before  her  death,  the  anxious 
father  rode  many  miles  to  obtain  a  particular  plant,  thought  to  be  a  specific 
in  coDsumptioD.  Thus  fond  affection  will  cling  to  the  faintest  hope,  when 
all  others  despair.  Dr.  Stevens  survived  his  daughter  only  ten  months. 
His  death  was  attributed  to  his  taking  cold  by  standing  uncovered  at  the 
grave  of  a  parishioner  ;  but  grief  had  loosened  the  silver  cord  in  the  heart 
of  the  aged  father,  bereaved  of  his  only  child,  before  the  final  attack  of  pul- 
monary fever. 

Although  I  have  heard  my  grandfather's  parlour  and  study  described  as 
the  perfection  of  neatness  and  comfort,  he  must  have  lived  with  great  fru- 
gality. The  salaries  of  that  time  could  not  have  exceeded  £100.  Of  this 
he  laid  up  enough  to  educate  his  grandson,  J.  S.  Buckminster,  and  to  give 
him  a  little  fortune  which  was  expended  in  purchasing  his  library.  Dr. 
Stevens'  own  library,  which  was  much  augmented  by  the  legacy  of  Sir 
William  Pepperell's  books,  consisting  of  the  best  editions  of  English  classics, 
was  left  by  his  will  in  perpetuity  to  the  ministers  of  York  and  Kittery. 

My  traditionary  recollections  of  my  grandfather,  as  was  natural,  refer 
rather  to  his  domestic,  than  to  his  social  or  ministerial,  character  ;  but  all 
who  ever  spoke  of  him,  concurred  in  the  testimony,  that  he  was  a  man  pecu- 
liarly fitted  for  both  worlds.  I  am  grateful  that,  although  the  only  survivor, 
and  the  least  worthy  of  his  descendants,  yet  some  drops  of  his  blood  must 
still  warm  my  heart. 

Bespectfully  yours, 

£.  BUCKMINSTER  LER. 
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FROM  THE  REV.  A.  P.  PEABODY.  D.  D. 

Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  September  19, 1848. 

My  Dear  Sir :  I  have  made  some  effort  to  procure  for  you  the  inform- 
ation you  requested  concerning  the  late  Dr.  Stevens  of  Kittery,  and 
am  happy  to  be  able  to  furnish  you  with  the  following  brief  history  of  hia 
ministry,  which,  considering  the  source  from  which  I  obtained  it,  I  think  you 
may  receive  as  entirely  authentic.  I  shall  give  it  to  you  almost  in  the  very 
language  in  which  it  has  been  communicated  to  me. 

Dr.  Stevens  was  ordained  as  colleague  pastor  with  the  Rev.  John  New- 
maroh*  of  the  First  church  in  Kittery,  May  1,  1751.  He  commenced  his 
ministerial  career  at  Kittery  at  a  most  favourable  juncture.  He  had  not 
to  encounter  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  gathering  churches  or  dividing 
parishes,  of  building  new  meeting  houses  or  repairing  old  ones.  All  snoh 
vexatious  questions  had  been  settled,  and  some  of  them  but  a  short  time 
previous  to  his  ordination.  He  was  to  occupy  a  meeting  house,  then  almost 
new, — very  convenient  in  its  arrangements,  elegant  in  its  architecture,  and 
so  well  built  that,  without  very  expensive  repairs,  it  outlasted  the  ministry 
of  half  a  dozen  pastors ;  and  having  been  thoroughly  repaired  recently,  may 
last  another  century.  This  house  he  found  full  of  people  ;  and,  as  a  general 
thing,  it  continued  so  from  the  beginning  of  his  ministry  to  the  end.  He 
had  a  large  church,  embodying  within  it  a  great  amount  of  wealth,  talent, 
and  public  spirit.  Among  the  members  were  Sir  William  Peppcrell,  the 
younger, — Knight  and  Baronet,^-one  of  the  most  intelligent,  wealthy,  and 
popular  men  of  the  country, — Col.  Timothy  Gerrish,  with  his  island  of  a 
thousand  acres, — Capt.  William  Whipple,  a  man  of  great  wealth  and  influ- 
ence, besides  many  others  of  distinguished  name.  He  came  into  the  pas- 
toral office,  also,  with  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  church,  with  the  full 
approbation  of  the  aged  minister,  and  with  the  general  approval  of  the 
parish  to  whom  he  had  already  ministered  for  some  time. 

The  place  was  then  one  of  the  most  eligible,  and  he  was  every  way  wor- 
thy to  fill  it.  But,  notwithstanding  he  was  a  man  of  profound  erudition, 
6f  ardent  piety,  and  of  extraordinary  benevolence,  yet  the  annals  of  his 
ministry,  like  those  of  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  King,  make  but  little 
show.  There  are,  however,  some  particulars  relating  to  his  ministry  which 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  record,  partly  as  showing  the  character  of  the  man, 
partly  as  illustrating  the  manners  of  the  times. 

The  meeting  house  and  parsonage  on  Kittery  Point  occupy  a  spot  which, 
in  summer,  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  that  can  be  imagined,  but  which, 
in  winter,  is  bleak,  and  must,  at  some  times,  during  the  last  century,  have 
been  almost  inaccessible.  Tradition  tells  us  that,  after  Dr.  Stevens  was 
somewhat  advanced  in  years,  and  consequently  not  very  well  able  to  endure 
the  cold,  he  would  remain  in  the  parsonage  house  on  a  stormy  Sabbath 
morning  in  winter,  until  the  bell  had  tolled  awhile,  and  then  send  his  colour- 
ed servant  into  the  meeting  house  with  this  message : — '*  If  there  are  seven 

*  JoBir  NEWMAnoH  wm  gndaatod  at  Harvard  CoUeffe  in  1690.  lie  was  living  at  Kittery 
Pttipt  in  I6OU9  wus  married,  there,  and  had  land  granted  him  as  the  minister  of  the  town.  He 
eontinued  at  Kittery  nntil  1714,  before  a  church  was  gathered, — being  employed  as  a  preaohw 
ffom  year  to  year.  On  the  4th  of  November,  1714,  a  church  was  duly  organized,  and  Rlr.  New- 
naroh  was  ordained.  He  preached  constantly  until  June,  1750,  when,  on  account  of  his  infirm* 
itkiy  he  requested  asdstance,  and  shortly  after  received  Mr.  Stevens  as  his  colleague.  Mr.  N. 
Umb  rsllnqultbed  kit  minitterial  laboun  and  died  January  16>  17S4. 
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hearers,  let  them  come  into  my  sitting  room  and  I  will  preach  here ; — but  if 
there  are  eight,  I  will  go  to  them.**  He  would  then  go  in  with  his  oloak 
tied  round  his  waist  with  a  handkerchief,  and  otherwise  dressed  for  the  sea- 
son; and  in  this  manner, — as  no  fires  were  then  kept  in  meeting  housae, — 
go  through  the  usual  services.  He  used  to  ride  on  horseback,  accoutred 
with  his  cloak  as  before  described,  and  carry  relief  for  the  temporal  wants 
of  the  poor  and  sick,  as  well  as  spiritual  instruction  to  all  whom  he  could 
reach.  He  knew  all  the  people  in  his  parish, — men,  women,  and  children; 
and,  although  his  meeting  house  was  usually  filled  in  favourable  weather, 
and  very  often  crowded,  he  could  tell  with  great  accuracy  who  were  misaing 
on  a  pleasant  Sabbath  ;  and  on  Monday  morning,  bright  and  early,  he  was  out 
on  horseback  to  visit  every  one  of  the  absentees.  He  took  for  granted  that 
all  who  did  not  come  to  meeting  in  good  weather  must  be  sick,  and  visited 
them  accordingly.  Very  few  ever  put  the  Doctor  to  the  trouble  of  going  to 
see  them  two  Mondays  in  succession. 

Early  in  his  ministry, — in  the  year  1756,  a  committee  was  chosen  to 
*'  inspect  the  manners  of  such  as  make  a  profession  of  religion ;"  and  the 
most  exemplary  supervision  of  the  church  was  maintained  during  his  minis- 
try. A  constant  series  of  admissions  marked  his  earlier  years;  and  the 
whole  number  of  baptisms  administered  by  him  was  seven  hundred  and 
forty-nine. 

In  1756,  the  church  **  voted  that  the  petitioners  for  a  singing  pew 
have  liberty  to  sit  in  the  hind  seat  but  one,  and  to  move  the  hind  seat  three 
inches  at  their  own  cost.'*  This  was  probably  an  incipient  step  to  the 
formation  of  a  choir.  The  next  year,  the  church  '*  voted  that  Tate  and 
Brady's  Version  of  the  Psalms,  with  the  addition  of  Scriptural  Hymns, 
collected  from  T)r.  Watts,  &c.,  be  sung  in  this  church." 

During  Dr.  Stevens'  ministry  of  forty  years,  he  and  his  church  were  often 
called  upon  to  give  their  aid  in  ecclesiastical  councils ;  but  at  home  they 
had  occasion  for  none.  The  expenses  of  their  delegates  were  borne  by  the 
whole  church,  agreeabl)'  to  a  vote  to  that  eflfect.  The  richer  members 
volunteered  frequent  and  liberal  donations,  so  that  the  burdens  of  the 
poorer  class  must  have  been  quite  inconsiderable.  Among  the  free  will 
offerings  was  a  valuable  service  of  communion  plate  and  a  splendid  christ- 
ening basin  ;  the  latter,  of  ten  pounds  value,  being  the  bequest  of  Sir 
William  Peppcrell.  After  the  decease  of  Sir  William,  which  occurred  in 
1759,  his  widow,  who  was  also  a  member  of  the  church,  had  an  expensive 
and  tasteful  manor  erected  near  the  meeting  house,  in  order  partly  to  enjoy 
the  society  of  her  daughter,  but  chiefly  that  she  might  enjoy  her  religious 
privileges  with  greater  regularity  than  she  could  have  done,  while  living  in 
the  old  family  mansion  half  a  mile  distant ;  and,  until  the  repairs  made  in 
1840,  a  pew  remained  curtained  and  lined  with  worsted,  and  carpeted  with 
bear  skin,  which  she  and  her  daughter  had  fitted  up  for  their  defence 
against  the  cold  of  winter.  These  circumstances  show  what  sort  of  feelings 
were  cherished  by  some  members  of  the  church  at  that  time,  towards  the 
Sabbath  and  the  House  of  God ;  and  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed  that 
such  examples  were  not  lost  upon  the  mass  of  the  church  and  people. 

During  the  latter  part  of  Dr.  S.'s  ministry,  there  were  comparatively 
few  admitted  to  the  church,  and  verij  few  men.  The  Sabbath-keeping 
habits  of  the  male  portion  of  the  community  were  unsettled  by  the  war  of 
the  Revolution,  the  p^esenoe  of  the  French  fleet  in  the  harbour,  and  the 
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Domeroos  forts  and  batteries  within  the  limits  of  the  parish.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  pastor,  from  his  intimacy  with  the  Pepperells  and  other  causes, 
was  generally  considered  a  loyalist ;  and  this  might  have  some  influence 
unfayourable  to  his  ministry  among  those  who  were  of  the  opposite  party. 
An  anecdote  illustrative  of  his  political  bias  may  be  worth  inserting  here. 
It  is  said  that,  on  one  occasion,  when  he  was  preaching  at  Portsmouth  by 
exchange,  a  gentleman  named  Blunt  had  a  son  to  be  baptized,  and  that  the 
ordinance,  after  the  custom  of  that  day,  was  to. take  place  after  the  sermon. 
In  the  discourse,  which  was  somewhat  political,  Oliver  Cromwell  was  allud-  • 
ed  to  in  terms  of  no  measured  reprobation.  At  the  close,  the  parents  and 
child  were  called  for  ;  and  when  the  father  was  requested  to  give  the  name, 
he  suppressed  the  one  previously  selected,  and  called  out  in  a  voice  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  by  the  congregation — Oliver  Ceomwell  ;  and  by 
that  name  the  boy  was  baptized.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  to  suppose 
that  the  general  respect  and  confidence  of  his  people  ,were  even  temporarily 
withdrawn  from  him  ;  and  whatever  may  have  been  his  political  opinions, 
Cbw  ministers  have  been  more  honoured  in  life,  or  more  lamented  in 
death. 

Dr.  Stevens  died  rather  suddenly,  on  the  18th  of  May,  1791.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Haven  of  Portsmouth  preached  his  funeral  sermon,  which  was  pub- 
lished; and  an  aged  woman  now  living, — a  member  of  the  church,  recollects 
that,  on  that  occasion,  the  shore  was  lined  with  boats,  and  the  meeting 
house  filled  to  overflowing  with  a  weeping  multitude. 

Mrs.  Stevens  died  in  1765,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  her  age.  She  was 
"  Marj,  the  daughter  of  the  late  eminent  Judge  Remington,*'  as  her  tomb- 
Bione  informs  us. 

Dr.  Stevens*  diligence  and  faithfulness  as  a  pastor,  already  alluded  to, 
deserve  to  be  more  distinctly  stated.  The  testimony  of  all  the  aged  who 
remember  him,  proves  him  to  have  been  untiring  in  his  efforts  for  both  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  welfare  of  his  people.  lie  was  both  studious  and 
laborious.  His  summer  study  was  a  very  small  chamber  over  the  front 
door  of  the  parsonage ;  and  a  man  who  was  employed  near  by,  only  a  year 
before  his  death,  and  who  is  still  living,  states  that  the  first  person  he  saw 
on  every  summer  morning,  as  the  sun  was  rising,  was  Dr.  Stevens,  with  his 
book,  at  his  window. 

As  a  scholar  he  stood  high ;  and  in  his  style  of  preaching,  he  is  said  to 
have  sometimes  risen  above  the  capacities  of  a  portion  of  his  hearers  ;  but 
there  was  much  in  his  discourses  that  was  plain  and  practical,  and  in  his 
private  interviews  he  was  uncommonly  faithful  and  afifectionate.  The  only 
productions  of  his,  I  believe,  that  were  published,  are  a  Sermon  on  the  death 
of  Andrew  Pepperell,  1751 ;  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Sir  William  Pep- 
perell,  1759  ;  Mass.  Election  Sermon,  1761 ;  Convention  Sermon,  1764. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Harvard 
College  in  1785.  He  was  respected,  revered,  and  loved  by  all  his  people; 
aad  most  by  those  who  knew  him  best ;  and,  though  his  grave  has  been 
ottde  for  nearly  sixty  years,  his  name  is  still  pronounced  and  his  memory 
I,  with  undiminished  regard  and  veneration. 

I  am,  Dear  Sir,  very  truly  yours, 

A.  P.  PEABODT. 
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DANIEL  FARRAND  * 

1752—1803. 

Daniel  Fabband  was  born  at  Milford,  Conn.,  in  the  year  1722.  Ht 
was  the  son  of  an  early  settler  of  the  town  of  New  MUford,  who  removed 
thither  with  his  family  in  1731.  He  seems  to  have  commeuoed  hb 
academical  education  quite  late  in  life.  His  studies  preparatory  to  entering 
College  were  pursued  under  the  instruction  of  the  Rev.  John  Graham,  the 
first  minister  of  Southbury,  then  a  society  of  Woodbury,  Conn.  He  entered 
Tale  College  and  remained  there  two  or  three  years,  when  he  transferred 
his  relation  to  Princeton,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1750.  He  was  admitted 
ad  eundem  at  Yale  College  in  1777. 

Immediately  after  his  graduation,  he  commenced  the  study  of  Theology, 
and,  in  due  time,  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel.  In  1752,  he  was 
ordained  pastor  of  the  church  of  the  South  parish  of  Canaan,  commonly 
called  South  Canaan.  Here  he  continued  in  the  quiet  and  fotithful  discharge 
of  his  duties  until  near  the  close  of  life.  He  died  on  the  28th  of  May, 
1803,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age,  and  the  fifty-first  of  his  ministry. 

Mr.  Farrand  married  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Daniel  Board- 
man,  the  minister  of  New  Milford,  on  the  25th  of  October,  1755.  They  had 
nine  children,  four  sons  and  five  daughters.  One  of  his  sons,  Daniel^  was 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1781,  became  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  a  Judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Vermont,  and  died  in  1825.  One  daughter  was 
married  to  the  Hon.  Stephen  Jacobs,  a  graduate  of  Yale  College  in  1778, 
and  also  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Vermont. 

FROM  THE  HON.  D.  S.  BOARDMAN. 

New  Milford,  (Conn.,)  March  29,  1868. 

Dear  Sir:  The  intimate  relations  that  existed  between  Mr.  Farrand 's  family 
and  my  father's,  and  particularly  my  own  relation  to  him  as  a  pupil,  enable  me 
to  answer  your  inquiries  concerning  him  with  a  good  degree  of  confidence  as  to 
the  accuracy  of  all  that  I  shall  say. 

As  a  scholar  in  the  dead  languages,  Mr.  Farrand,  in  his  day,  had  few  equals, — 
scarcely  any  superiors,  in  this  State,  or  probably  in  New  England.  I  passed  a 
winter  in  his  family  and  under  his  instruction,  after  he  became  quite  an  old  man; 
and  as  I  was  somewhat  ambitious  of  the  praise  of  getting  long  lessons  in  Virgil 
and  Cicero,  the  old  gentleman  would  sometimes,  during  a  long  recitation,  become 
quite  drowsy;  but  the  slightest  mistake  never  failed  to  be  instantly  visited  with 
a  growl  of  disapprobation;  and  we  soon  found  that,  whether  asleep  or  awake,  a 
mistake  was  never  suffered  to  escape  unnoticed.  He  never  would  allow  his  pupils 
to  read  Latin  poetry  without  scanning:  he  said  that  to  read  it  without  due  regard 
to  the  measure  grated  so  upon  his  ear,  that  he  could  not  bear  to  hear  it.  He  once 
expressed  to  me  great  regret  for  having  neglected,  when  ho  was  in  Coll<^,  the 
study  of  Hebrew;  and  remarked  that  had  it  not  been  for  his  own  foil}',  he  might 
have  been  as  familiar  with  Hebrew  as  with  Greek;  and  such  was  his  famili- 
arity with  the  latter  language,  that  he  frequently  read  his  chapter  before  family 
prayers  from  the  Greek  Testament,  without  its  being  olxservcd  that  his  eye  wa.s 

*Dr.MoEwen*i  Sennon  at  the  oonvention  of  the  North  and  South  ConaociatioDs  of  Liiohfleki 
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not  upou  an  English  one.  His  family  being  large,  and  his  salary,  as  asnallj 
happens  in  respect  to  country  clergymen,  being  small,  he  was,  for  a  long  ooarw 
of  years,  in  the  habit  of  receiving  and  preparing  young  men  and  boys  for  College. 
Probably  no  one  in  the  Western  part  of  the  State  fitted  as  many  as  he  did; 
and  a  recommendation  from  him  was  said  to  be  a  sure  passport  to  an  admission. 
In  the  number  of  his  pupils  might  be  reckoned  sevpral  very  distinguished  men, 
both  of  this  and  of  other  States;  and  among  them  were  Ambrose  Spencer,  Chief 
Justice  of  New  York,  and  Smith  Thompson,  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Farrand  w^as  of  a  medium  stature,  with  a  large  head  and  a  heavy,  clumsily 
formed  body;  but  his  limbs  hardly  corresponded  in  size  with  his  body.  His 
features  were  uncommonly  large,  and  his  countenance  altogether  indicative,  not  of 
refinement,  but  of  much  mental  strength  and  solidity.  His  manners  were  simple 
and  plain,  almost  to  bluntncss;  and  yet  such  was  the  dignity  of  his  appearance 
as  to  inspire  a  degree  of  awe,  which  precluded  any  attempt  at  undue  familiarity. 
It  is  presumed  that  no  one  ever  treated  him  with  disrespect— even  impudence 
itself  would  quail  before  him;  but  if  it  did  not,  it  would  be  sure  to  writhe  and 
wither  beneath  some  tremendous  sarcasm  which  it  cost  him  no  diminution  of 
dignity  to  inflict.  In  conversation  upon  serious  subjects,  he  was  uniformly  grave 
and  instructive;  and  though,  in  familiar  and  every-day  intercourse,  his  wit 
■eemed  to  gush  out  spontaneously,  yet  no  one  treated  sacred  topics  with  greater 
roTerence  than  he;  nor  was  his  wit  ever  designed  to  inflict  pain,  unless  where 
chastisement  was  justly  called  for.  But  wo  to  the  luckless  wight,  who  attempted 
to  fish  a  compliment  from  him.  He  had  great  command  over  his  feelings,  or 
at  least  the  ordinary  manifestations  of  them.  It  is  presumed  that,  after  arriving 
at  mature  age,  he  never  was  known  to  weep,  or  to  indulge  in  loud  laughter;  and 
though,  in  company  with  his  friends  and  his  ministerial  associates,  while  indulging 
in  amusing  conversation,  he  was  sure  to  provoke  more  laughter  than  any  body 
else,  he  never  joined  in  it  beyond  a  broad,  intelligent  smile,  or  at  most  a  sort  of 
whispering  laugh,  which  he  seemed  to  struggle  to  suppress;  and  this  never  at 
his  own  witticisms,  unless  it  was  in  connection  with  some  one  of  his  pithy 
anecdotes,  of  which  he  had  an  inexhaustible  store. 

He  was  not  fond  of  what  he  thought  too  great  refinement  in  reasoning.  He 
used  to  say  that  he  loved  metaphysics  but  hated  metawhims.  An  illustration  of 
his  taste  upon  this  subject  occurred  in  a  remark  which  he  made  to  the  celebrated 

Dr.  W ,  who,  at  a  meeting  of  ministers,  had  set  up  a  vigorous  defence  of  the 

ideal  system  of  Berkeley.  The  ministers  staid  over  night,  and  this  conversation 
occurred  in  the  evening.  The  next  morning,  when  they  were  about  separating  for 
their  respective  homes.  Dr.  AY.'s  horse  was  missing  under  such  circumstances  as 
to  induce  the  apprehension  that  he  had  been  stolen ;  and  it  was  proposed  by  some 
one  that  he  shoiUd  advertise  him :  upon  which,  Mr.  Farrand,  witu  much  apparent 
gravity,  asked  the  Doctor  whether  he  had  a  perfect  idea  of  nis  horse, — such  as 
would  enable  him  to  give  a  perfect  idea  of  him.  He  replied  that  he  had.  *'  Well, 
then,"  said  Parson  Farrand,  "  why  don't  you  fit  your  saddle  and  bridle  on  it,  and 
ride  it  home.    You  surely  can  want  no  better  mode  of  travelling." 

I  have  alluded  to  the  fact  that  it  was  rather  a  perilous  matter  to  attempt  to 
extort  a  compliment  from  him .  Witness  the  following  example : — He  was  travelling 
on  horseback,  on  some  occasion,  at  a  distance  from  home,  and  in  a  part  of  the 
country  where  he  was  an  entire  stranger.  Noticing  a  opnsiderable  gathering  at  a 
priTate  house,  he  concluded  that  it  was  some  religious  meeting,  and  being  willing 
to  rest  himself  and  his  horse,  he  dismounted  and  went  in,  and  remained  till  the  close 
of  the  service.  The  man  who  officiated  turned  out  to  be  a  very  illiterate,  da.shing, 
sdf-conceitcd,  self-appointed  preacher.  lie  took  for  his  text  the  account  given  by 
the  Evangelist  Luke  of  the  evil  spirits  entering  into  the  herd  of  swine.  Immediately 
on  the  dose  of  the  servu^,  Mr.  Farrand  left  the  house  and  proceeded  on  his  journey; 
Int  lis  had  not  got  fkr,  before  the  preacher,  who  had  eyed  him  during  the  lecture. 
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snd  happened  to  be  going  the  same  road, — overtook  him>  haring  evidently  qukkeih 
ed  his  horse's  pace  for  that  purpose.  He  remarked  to  him  directly  that  be  bad 
seen  him  at  the  lecture,  and  presumed  from  his  appearance  that  he  was  a  day- 
man. Mr.  Farrand  having  replied  that  he  was,  the  preacher  very  uneeremoniomdj 
requested  his  opinion  of  the  sermon  to  which  he  had  been  listening.  Mr.  Farrand 
declined  expressing  his  opinion,  remarking,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  was  not  in 
the  habit  of  dealing  in  compliments.  This  increased,  rather  than  diminished,  tbe 
preacher's  anxiety  to  hear  his  remarks,  and  he  repeated  his  request  with  atiD 
greater  energy.  "  Well,"  said  Mr.  Farrand,  ^'  if  you  insist  on  hearing  my  opnikm, 
I  must  say  that  I  think  you  made  worse  work  with  the  Scriptures,  than  the  devil* 
did  with  the  swine." 

The  somewhat  celebrated  General  Ethan  Allen,  some  seventy  years  ago,  pab- 
lisbed  a  volume  under  the  rather  pompous  title  of  "  The  Oracles  of  Reason;'*  whidi, 
being  of  infidel  tendency,  was  sure  to  find  little  favour  with  Mr.  Farrand.  Soon 
after  the  work  was  published, — General  Allen,  being  in  Connecticut,  and  haviiig 
some  previous  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Farrand,  called  upon  him,  and  in  the  coarse 
of  conversation  referred  to  this  work,  and  asked  Mr.  F.  whether  he  had  read  it 
On  being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  the  General  sought  very  directly  to  know  his 
opinion  of  it;  whereupon  the  good  Parson,  with  a  grave  and  somewhat  sorrowlbl 
countenance,  observed  that  the  paper  of  the  book  was  of  rather  a  poor  qQa]i^<— 
otherwise  he  thought  it  a  pity  that  so  much  of  it  should  have  been  spoiled;  and 
with  this  remark,  which  the  old  gentleman  did  not  condescend  to  soften  even  with 
a  smile,  the  conversation  upon  the  work  ended.  Of  the  authenticity  of  this  anecdote 
I  am  myself  a  voucher,  having  been  present  at  the  interview. 

The  reputation  of  Mr.  Farrand  for  wisdom,  learning,  integrity,  and  piety,  through 
a  long  life,  with  all  who  knew  him,  and  especially  his  clerical  brethren,  wai 
deservedly  high;  but  as  a  preacher,  (at  least  after  I  }>ecame  acquainted  with  him 
as  such,  which  was  not  until  he  was  quite  old,)  he  was  not  held  in  equal  estimation. 
A  long  habit  of  writing  merely  the  heads  of  his  sermons,  leaving  the  residue  to  be 
supplied  by  unmethodijsed  and  extemporaneous  remarks,  led  him,  as  is  too  often 
the  case,  into  a  monotonous  way  of  preaching,  and  withal  into  a  bad  tone  of  voice, 
quite  unlike  that  which  he  used  in  conversation.  Still  his  remarks  were  alurars 
sensible,  and  sometimes  very  striking,  and  his  language  was  never  low  or  vulgar. 
His  doctrines,  which  were  thoroughly  Calviiiistic,  being  well  understood  by  himself, 
were  made  intelligible  to  his  hearers;  and  they  always  seemed  satisfied  with  Us 
ministrations,  until  extreme  old  age  and  bodily  infirmity  rendered  him  incapable 
of  any  further  efforts. 

With  great  and  sincere  respect, 

I  am,  Dear  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

DAVID  S.  BOARDMAN. 
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ELI  FORBES,  D.  D  * 

1752—1804. 

Bli  Forbss,  the  youngest  son  of  Deacon  Jonathan  Forbes,  was  bom  st 
Wflsiboroiigh,  Mass.,  in  October,  1726. 

Being  educated  by  pious  parents,  his  mind  naturally  inquisitive,  early  took 
a  serious  turn  ;  and  while  he  was  yet  a  boy,  he  seems  not  only  to  have 
oheriBhed  a  desire,  but  to  have  formed  a  purpose,  to  become  a  minister  of 
the  Oospel.  In  October,  1744,  he  commenced  his  studies  preparatory  to 
entering  College ;  but  was  obliged,  aflber  a  short  time,  to  intermit  them,  and 
ezdimnged  the  school  for  the  camp.  In  July,  1745,  in  obedience  to  an 
injunction  that  was  made  upon  him,  he  laid  aside  his  books,  shouldered  hie 
mosket,  and  marched  more  than  a  hundred  miles  for  the  defence  of  his 
oonntry  against  the  French  and  Indians.  He  was,  however,  through  the 
interpoeition  of  some  worthy  clergymen,  soon  released,  and  returning  with 
inereased  resolution  to  his  studies  in  July,  1747,  he  became  a  member  of' 
Harvard  College.  Though  he  was  obliged,  by  his  own  efforts,  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  his  education,  he  held  a  high  rank  in  his  class,  and  gradual 
ted  an  excellent  scholar,  in  1751. 

Immediately  on  leaving  College,  he  commenced  the  study  of  Theology 
under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Ebenczer  Parkman,  the  minister  of  his 
native  place.  He  became  a  preacher  after  a  few  months,  and  on  the  3d  of 
Jane,  1752,  was  ordained  the  first  minister  of  the  Second  parish  in  Brook- 
fiddy  Mass. 

In  the  years  1758  and  1759.  he  £wice  accompanied  the  Provincial  regi- 
ments under  Colonel  Ruggles,  in  the  capacity  of  Chaplain. 

In  1762,  he  was  earnestly  requested  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners  at 
Boston  to  undertake  a  mission  to  the  Oneida  Indians,  the  chief  tribe  of  the 
six  nations  of  Mohawks  ;  and,  though  his  people  at  first  urged  objections  to 
his  complying  with  the  request,  they  finally  consented  that  he  should  be 
absent  a  few  months.  He  accordingly  set  out  on  the  1st  of  June,  with  Mr. 
Asaph  Bice,t  as  his  colleague,  and  a  Mr.  6unn  of  Montague,  for  an  inter* 
preter.  They  followed  the  Mohawk  River  about  seventy  miles ;  then  turned 
Southward  to  Otsego  Lake,  near  Cherry  Valley,  which  forms  the  head 
of  one  of  the  main  branches  of  the  Susquehannah  River,  and  went  down 
that  river  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  to  a  town  called  Onoquagie,  then 
containing  about  three  hundred  inhabitants.  Here  he  preached  ;  established 
two  schools, — one  for  adults,  and  another  for  children  ;  gathered  a  church, 
and  administered  to  them  the  ordinances  ;  and  left  them  on  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember, 1762,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Rice,  having  sojourned  among  them 
between  two  and  three  months.  On  his  return  from  his  mission,  he  brought 
with  him  four  Indian  children,  one  of  whom  he  entered  at  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege ;  and,  after  furnishing  them  with  such  knowledge  as  would  be  most  useful, 
returned  the  other  three  to  the  tribe  to  which  they  belonged.  He  likewise 
brought  away  a  lad  who  was  bom  in  New  York,  but  had  been  left  by  his 

*  Wliitoey*!  Hist,  of  the  oonnty  of  Worcester. — Assemb.  Mia.  Mag.  I. — Month.  Anth.  I. — 
Foot'i  Hilt.  Diw.— MS.  from  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Hatch. 

t  ASAPa  RiOB  WM  bom  at  Hardwiok,  Man.,  in  1733;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
lIMi  wm  Ofdaiaad  WMter  of  tke  ehnnb  in  W«teiBttar»  Mam.,  Oetobar  18,  1785;  and  diid 
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mde  ftmong  the  Indians  at  so  early  an  age,  that  his  tastes  and  habits  htd 
been  entirely  formed  by  their  inflnenoe,  and  they  regiurded  him  as  one  of  theb 
own  children.  After  subdmng,  with  some  diffionltfr,  his  savage  propenattieB, 
he  found  him  amiable,  ingenious,  and  dooile;  and,  in  due  time,  he  beeaae  a 
member  of  Harvard  College.  Hie  Board  of  Commissioners  at  Boston  wish- 
ing, about  this  time,  to  obtain  an  interpreter  to  a  missionary,  ho  was  emplojvd 
in  this  capacity,  and  was  sent  back  to  the  tribe  from  which  he  hai  hssa 
separated.  Having  been  thus  engaged  for  a  year,  he  was  applied  to  hj  Dr. 
Wheelook,  who  had  instituted  a  school  for  the  instruotion  of  Indiana,  to 
become  its  preceptor :  he  accepted  the  appointment,  and  obtained  a  degns 
from  Dartmouth  College.  During  the  Revolutionary  war,  he  was  vppmaM 
by  Congress  to  be  their  agent,  which  office  he  filled  with  great  fiddky 
usefulness.  It  was  through  Mr.  Forbes*  influence  that  he  was  thus 
from  savage  life,  and  rendered  an  instrument  of  great  public  good. 

During  the  fidl  and  winter  of  1775-76,  Mr.  Forbes  was  charged  by  some  of 
his  people  with  being  a  tory ;  and,  though  theoharge  was  utterly  gioiukBssi, 
it  rendered  him  so  unhappy  that  ho  was  unwUling  to  continue  their  paater. 
Aooordingly,  in  March,  1776,  he  requested  and  obtained  an  hononssUe 
dismission.  After  the  lapse  of  only  two  Sabbaths,  he  was  invited  to  pnaeh 
in  Oloucester  witii  reference  to  a  setUement ;  and  was  installed  than  oa 
the  5th  of  June  following. 

In  1804,  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  OdDage 
aft  whioh  he  was  educated. 

After  his  setUement  at  Gloucester,  his  labours  were  very  arduouav  «, 
dnring  a  part  of  the  time,  several  of  the  neighbouring  parishes  were  dwti 
tute  of  ministers,  and  his  services  were  very  often  put  in  requisition  by 
them.  But  he  was  always  ready  to  meet  any  demands  that  were  made  upon 
him,  as  long  as  his  health  would  permit.  A  few  months  before  his  death, 
he  was  laid  aside  by  an  affection  of  the  liver,  which  resisted  all  the  efforts 
of  medical  skill,  and  terminated  his  life  on  the  15th  of  December,  1804, 
when  he  had  just  compfarted  his  seventy-eighth  year. 

Dr.  Forbes  was  married  four  times.  His  first  wife  was  a  daughter  of  the 
Bev.  Ebeneser  Parkman  of  Westborougb,  who  left  two  children,  one  of 
whom  bore  his  father's  name,  and  became  a  teacher  in  one  of  the  Soutiiem 
States,  where  he  died.  His  second  wife  was  a  Mrs.  Saunders.  His  third 
was  a  Mrs.  Parsons  of  Newburyport.  His  fourth  was  a  Mrs.  Baldwin  of 
Brookfield, — a  sister  of  his  first  wife.  She  died  of  a  cancer  not  long  before 
her  husband. 

The  following  are  Dr.  Forbes'  publications : — A  Thanks^ving  Sermon 
on  the  Conquest  of  Canada,  1761.  An  Artillery  Election  Sermon,  1771. 
An  Account  of  Joshua  Eaton  *  prefixed  to  seven  of  Mr.  Eaton's  Sermons, 
and  a  Sermon  occasioned  by  bis  death,  1772.  A  Sermon  at  New  Braintree 
at  the  funeral  of  Timothy  Ware,  1784.  The  Christian  Ambassador :  A 
Sanaon  at  Salem ;  with  the  Result  of  an  ecclesiastical  council,  1784.  A 
Sennon  on  repairing  his  meeting  house,  1792.  A  Sermon  at  the  dedication 
of  tiie  Grammar  school  at  Oloucester,  1795.  A  Sermon  at  the  funeral  of 
John  Low,  Esq.,  1797.  A  Sermon  on  the  character  of  Washington,  1800. 
A  Family  Book,  oontaining  Discourses,  doctrinal,  evangelical,  practical  and 
historical,  a  12mo.  vol.,  1801. 

•^OBBva  lAvoa  wm hmM WsIDmb*  4«m  li»17Ui  mammhmkni at Baraai  ftttijila 
mil  mi  onUMd  St  l^iM«r»  Masi.*  H«v.  T,  U4I|  ni  tfriHIiii^  J^  Iftlb  HM  iQr< 
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FROM  THE  REV.  DANIEL  DANA,  D.  D. 

NxwBVRTPo&T,  Febrnarj  27, 1866. 

iij  Dear  Sir:  Your  wish  to  receive  some  brief  notices  respecting  Dr.  Forbes  of 
Gloaoester  meets  mj  ready  compliance.  I  undertake  the  task  the  more  willinglj, 
as  there  is  probably  no  other  living  minister  in  the  county,  and  perhaps  none  in 
the  State,  who  has  had  personal  acquaintance  with  this  worthy  man. 

About  sixty  years  since,  I  was  engaged  with  him  on  an  exchange  of  pulpits. 
When  Saturday  morning  came,  I  found  myself  much  indisposed;  and,  having  pre- 
viottsly  attended  several  who  died  of  yellow  fever,  I  viewed  my  complaints  as 
premonitory  of  the  same  malady.  But  as  my  father's  house  at  Ipswich  was  half 
way  to  Gloucester,  I  determined  to  reach  it,  if  possible,  though  not  expecting  to 
go  beyond  it.  I  was  at  once  taken  down  at  Ipswich  with  the  fever,  and,  after  a 
fMffere  illness,  was  mercifully  recovered. 

Dr.  Forbes  was,  if  I  mistake  not,  much  esteemed  by  the  churches,  and  some- 
what more  than  usually  popular.  With  a  good  person,  an  expressive  countenance, 
and  a  melodious  voice,  he  combined,  both  in  public  and  private,  a  dignity  and  eaee 
of  deportment.  But  he  possessed  quahtics  more  solid  and  valuable  than  these. 
His  piety  was  exemplary  and  unquestioned.  In  his  theological  views,  he  was  pro- 
bably ranked  among  moderate  Calvinists;  though  I  am  not  aware  that  he  depart- 
ed essentially  from  the  great  Reformer.  Ilis  sermons  were  deemed  evangelical  and 
fiuthful,  and  attractive  rather  than  alarming.  The  position  in  which  Providence 
placed  him  was  peculiar.  Gloucester  was  the  first  place  in  ^^ew  England  where 
UniTersalism,  under  the  influence  of  the  well  known  John  Murray,  planted  itself. 
Many  eagerly  embraced  it;  while  others  who  professed  a  continued  attachment  to 
the  M,  doctrines,  were  not  a  little  shaken.  This  state  of  tilings  constituted,  of 
oonrae,  a  severe  trial  of  Dr.  Forbes'  firmness  and  fidelity  to  his  own  convictions; 
bat  I  never  heard  that  he  even  faltered.  He  continued  to  preach,  without  waver- 
ing or  compromise,  the  same  doctrines  which  his  people  had  always  been  accustom- 
ed to  hear  from  him;  though  with  so  much  kindness  of  spirit,  as,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, to  disarm  opposition. 

I  wish  I  could  be  more  minute  in  my  statements  concerning  Dr.  Forbes;  bat 
my  acquaintance  with  him  was  general  rather  than  particular. 

Believe  me,  with  great  consideration. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

DANIEL  DANA. 


-♦♦■ 


SAMUEL  HAVEN,  D.  D. 

1752—1806. 

FROM  THE  REV.  A.  P.  PEABODY,  D.  D. 

Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  November  21, 1848. 
Dew  Sir :  When  I  last  saw  you,  I  promised  you  such  memorials  of  the 
life  of  my  predecessor,  Bsv.  Da.  Haven,  as  I  could  collect  from  authentic 
tradition.  In  keeping  my  promise,  I  shall  rely  in  part  on  impressions 
derived  from  those  of  my  parishioners  who  have  loved  to  give  me  their 
reminiscences  of  him,  and  in  part  on  a  brief  memoir  prepared  by  his  grand- 
son, the  late  N.  A.  Haven,  Jr.  When  I  was  settled,  there  were  two 
members  of  my  parish  still  living,  who  attended  his  ordination,  and  whoee 
dfatfaet  remembrance  ranged  through  his  entire  ministry. 
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Sunnel  Haven  was  great  grandson  of  Richard  Haven,  who  came  from 
England  and  settled  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  in  1686.  He  wae  a  son  of  Joaef^ 
Haven,  and  was  bom  in  Framingham,  Mass.,  August,  4,  1727,  O.  S.  He 
entered  Harvard  GoUege  in  1745  and  graduated  in  1749.  He  (rtadied 
Theology  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Ebeneier  Parkman  of  Weal* 
borough.  He  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  South  church  in  Portsmouth,  Maj 
6,  1752,  the  Sermon  on  the  occasion  being  preached  bj  the  Rev.  Jereniah 
Wiee  of  Berwick,  Me. 

Hia  ministerial  talents  were  of  a  very  high  order.  Great  dignity  and 
suavity  of  manners,  solemnity  and  sweetness  of  countenance,  vivacity  of 
style,  unusual  fervour  of  spirit,  and  powers  of  oratory  that  led  his  partial 
friends  to  liken  him  to  Whitefield,  gave  him  a  very  extensive  popularity. 
He  was  probably  called  to  officiate  on  important  public  occasions,  oftener  then 
any  minister  of  his  day;  and  his  published  sermons  which  were  very 
numerous,  fully  justify  the  reputation  in  which  he  was  held.  His  sermens 
were  chiefly  on  topics  of  practical  religion,  and  seldom  referred  to  te 
abatmse  points  of  controverted  Theology.  His  funeral  addresses  and  dis- 
oownes  are  said  to  have  been  unrivalled  in  eloquence  and  pathos,  and  in 
administering  the  consolations  of  the  Oospel,  few  can  have  equalled,  and 
perhaps  none  surpassed,  him. 

Bat  his  heart  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  in  the  routine  of  pastoral  daty. 
At  a  period  when  ministerial  etiquette  interposed  distance,  reserve,  and  fbr- 
maiity  between  the  clergymen  and  the  humbler  members  of  hia  flock,  he 
assumed  at  once,  and  maintained  through  life,  the  most  intimate  relaiioB 
with  the  poor  and  depressed.  He  knew  week  by  week  the  measure  of  every 
scanty  meal  barrel,  and  the  gauge  of  every  wasting  oil  cruise  in  his  parish. 
From  an  income  never  large,  and  with  a  family  of  sixteen  children,  (eleven 
of  whom  survived  him,)  he  yet  found  means  for  a  profuse  liberality,  and, 
during  the  revolutionary  struggle,  kept  himself  almost  penniless  in  rescuing 
those  who  were  utterly  so,  from  beggary  and  starvation.  There  were  at 
one  time  no  less  than  forty  widows  in  his  parish,  most  of  them  in  destitute 
circumstances.  I  have  watched  by  the  death-bed  of  several  of  these,  and 
have  heard  blessings  on  his  memory,  blended  with  the  broken  ejaculations 
of  their  last  hours ;  and  there  yet  live  those  who  speak  of  his  unwearied 
kindness  as  all  that  stood  between  them  and  despair  in  the  days  of  their 
early  widowhood  and  desolation.  As  an  additional  means  of  usefulness,  he 
pursued  the  study  of  medicine  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  practised  gra- 
tuitously among  the  poor,  with  a  skill  and  success  which  secured  him  the 
respect,  and  at  the  same  time  with  a  prudence  and  disinterestedness  which 
precluded  the  jealousy,  of  the  regular  physicians  of  the  place. 

From  the  year  1796  Dr.  Haven  was  weighed  down  by  bodily  infirmity ; 
but  he  continued  to  preach  constantly  till  1799,  and  occasionally  for  two  or 
three  years  longer,  though,  for  the  latter  part  of  the  time,  he  was  unable 
to  ascend  the  pulpit  stairs,  and  officiated  in  the  Deacons'  seat.  He  gen- 
erally presided  at  the  Communion  service  imtil  the  autumn  of  1804 ;  and 
many  still  remember  his  impressive  farewell  of  the  altar  at  which,  for  more 
than  fifty-two  years  he  had  broken  the  bread  of  life.  The  last  year  and  a 
half  of  his  life  was  a  period  of  mental  imbecility,  and  of  great  bodily  suf- 
fering. He  died  on  the  M  of  March,  1806.  His  wife,  who  had  attended 
him  constantly  during  his  decline,  and  who  seemed  in  perfect  health  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  ynrvived  him  but  thirty«eiz  hoora.    Their  bodies  were 
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committed  at  the  same  time  to  a  family  vault,  under  his  pulpit,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Buckminster  preaching  the  funeral  Sermon  from  the  text — **  A  son  of 
consolation,'*  which  was  published. 

Dr.  Haven's  influence  was  felt  much  beyond  the  limits  of  the  congrega- 
tion to  which  he  ministered,  or  the  town  in  which  he  lived.  His  intelli- 
gence, integrity,  benevolence,  and  public  spirit  rendered  him  a  highly  useful 
and  honoured  citizen,  as  he  was  also  an  excellent  minister  of  the  Gospel. 

He  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Edinburgh  in  1770,  accx)rding  to 
the  Harvard  Triennial  Catalogue,  which  I  believe  to  be  correct,  though 
another  authority  dates  it  two  years  later.  He  received  the  same  degree 
from  Dartmouth  CoDege  in  1773. 

The  printed  Sermons  of  Dr.  Haven,  of  which  I  can  dnd  the  titles,  are 
the  following : — A  Convention  Sermon  preached  at  the  request  of  the  Con- 
gregational ministers  of  New  Hampshire,  1760.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of 
George  II,  1761.  A  Sermon  upon  the  restoration  of  Peace,  1763.  A  Ser- 
luoQ  at  the  ordination  of  Jeremy  Belknap,  1767.  A  Sermon  on  the  death 
of  Hon.  Henry  Sherburne,  1767.  A  Sermon  preached  at  Cambridge,  Mass., 
uid  published  at  the  request  of  the  students,  1768.  A  Sermon  preached 
at  Medfield,  Mass.,  1771.  An  Election  Sermon  before  the  Genend  Court 
of  New  Hampshire,  1786.  A  Sermon  at  the  funeral  of  Rev.  Benjamin 
Stevens,  D.  D.,  1791.  A  Sermon  on  the  reasonableness  and  importance  of 
practical  religion,  preached  at  Portsmouth,  1794.  The  Dudlcian  Lecture 
at  Cambridge,  1798.  An  occasional  Discourse  soon  after  the  ordination  of 
his  colleague.  Rev.  Timothy  Aldeu,  1800. 

Dr.  Haven  was  married,  January  11,  1753,  to  Mchetabel,  the  thifd 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Br,  Appleton  of  Cambridge,  who  died  September  9, 

1777.  By  this  marriage  he  had  eleven  children.      On  the  2d  of  June, 

1778,  he  married  Margaret,  widow  of  William  Marshall ;  by  whom  he  had 

■ix  children.*    He  had  three  sous  graduated  at  Harvard  College — Samutl 

in  1772  ;  Nathamd  Appleton  in  1779  ;  and  Charles  Ckauiicy  in  1804. 

I  am,  Dear  Sir,  sincerely  yours, 

A.  P.  PEABODT. 


-•♦- 


GIDEON  HAWLEY  * 

1752—1807. 

G-IDEON  Hawley  was  the  great  grandson  of  the  first  person  by  the  name 
of  Hawley,  who  came  to  this  country.  He  was  born  at  Stratfield,  (now 
Bridgeport,)  Conn.,  November  5,  1727,  0.  S.  His  mother  died  when  he 
was  but  three  days  old,  and  his  father  about  three  years  after.  Providence, 
however,  furnished  him  with  a  kind  and  excellent  nurse,  who  ultimately 
adopted  him  as  her  own  child,  and,  as  long  as  she  lived,  he  never  ceased  to 
regard  her  with  a  truly  filial  affection.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  College 
in  1749.  He  resolved,  at  an  early  period,  not  only  to  devote  himself  to  the 
ministry,  but  to  labour  as  a  missionary  among  the  Indians.  Accordingly, 
been   licensed  to  preach,  he  commenced  his  missionary  career  at 

•  AlleD*!  Biog.  Diet.— Dwighi's  Tntvelf,  III.— MS.  left  bj  himaelf. 
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Btookbridge  in  1752,  under  the  patronage  of  Jonatlian  Edwards,  who  was 
himself  preaching  there,  as  well  to  the  Indians  as  the  white  people.  A  few 
fiimilies  of  Mohawks,  Oneidas,  and  Tnscaroras,  had  gone  thither  for  the 
take  of  acquiring  Christian  knowledge  and  educating  their  children  ;  and  he 
became  bo^  their  schoolmaster  and  preacher.  Mr.  Edwards  co-operated 
with  him  yery  cordially  in  the  enterprise,  often  visiting  his  school,  and  cat- 
echising his  scholars,  and  occasionally  delivering  a  discourse  to  their  parcnls. 
Aa  many  of  the  Indiana  who  passed  the  winter  in  Stockbridge,  were  absent 
during  other  seasons  of  the  year, — so  that  it  was  in  the  winter  tihiefly  that 
he  had  the  opportunity  of  labouring  for  them,  he  made  an  excursion  in  Sep- 
tember, 1752,  to  Schoharie,  where  his  Indian  friends  generally  resorted. 
His  journey  was  a  succession  of  romantic  and  perilous  adventures  ;  never- 
theless, he  was  enabled  to  accomplish  it  safely.  On  his  return  to  Stock- 
bridge,  the  Indians,  wit^  their  children,  being  again  collected  there, — ^he 
recommenced  his  school,  and  proceeded  in  the  prosecution  of  his  benevo- 
lent labours  as  before.  That  he  might  enjoy  the  best  opportunity  of  acquir- 
ing the  language  of  the  Indians,  he  took  lodging  at  a  building  called  "  the 
boarding  school,"  and  furnished  a  ehamber  in  it ;  but  in  February,  1758, 
this  building  took  fire  and  burnt  to  ashes ;  and  most  of  his  books  and  furni- 
ture were  destroyed. 

Those  who  were  mainly  concerned  in  Inctian  alUrs  at  Stockbridge,  were 
arrayed  against  each  other  in  violent  parties ;  and  there  were  suspicions  that 
the  burning  of  the  house  was  a  matter  not  only  of  design  but  of  malignity. 
This  state  of  things  rendered  Mr.  Hawley  more  than  willing  to  find  some 
other  field  of  labour ;  and,  as  the  Commissioners  for  Indian  affairs  at  Bos- 
ton had  now  determined  to  establish  a  mission  in  the  country  of  the  Iro* 
quois,  or  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations,  he  very  readily  consented  to  engage  m 
this  enterprise.  Accordingly,  in  April,  he  went  to  Boston  to  assist  in 
maturing  the  plan  of  the  mission ;  and,  in  May,  ho  commenced  his  journey 
towards  the  wilderness,  accompanied  by  Timothy  Woodbridgc,  a  gentlenun 
of  high  character,  and  of  great  influence  among  the  Indians.  As  the  design 
of  the  mission  was  to  plant  Christianity  in  the  wilderness,  at  least  a  hundred 
miles  beyond  the  remotest  boundary  pf  civilization,  the  enterprise  was  looked 
upon  with  great  interest ;  and  Mr.  Edwards,  and  his  wife,  and  others, 
accompanied  them  a  considerable  distance  into  the  woods  towards  Kinder- 
hook.  Having  visited  Sir  William  Johnson  at  his  residence  upon  the 
Mohawk,  and  secured  his  patronage,  which,  on  account  of  his  great  influence 
with  the  Indians,  thoy  considered  very  important,  they  proceeded  towards 
the  head  of  the  Susquehanna.  They  had  various  perils  to  encounter,  and, 
in  one  instance  in  particular,  an  Indian  fired  a  gun  with  an  intention,  as  it 
was  supposed,  to  take  Mr.  Hawley *8  life  ;  and,  but  for  a  slight  turn  of  his 
body  at  the  moment,  the  murderous  design  would  have  been  accomplished. 
They  reached  the  place  of  their  destination,  Onohoghgwage,  or  as  it  is  some- 
times called  Oughquauga.  on  the  Susquehanna  river,  on  the  4th  of  June. 
Mr.  Hawley  had  forthwith  an  interview  with  the  Indians,  in  which  they  gave 
him  a  cordial  welcome,  though  they  were  not  able  to  furnish  him  very  com- 
fortable accommodations.  , 

Mr.  Hawley  returned  to  the  East  the  next  year,  and  on  the  31st  of  July, 
1754,  was  ordained  a  missionary  to  the  Indians,  in  the  Old  South  meeting 
house,  Boston, — the  Sermon  on  the  occasion  being  preached  by  Dr.  Sewall, 
and  the  Charge  delivered  by  Mr.  Prince. 
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Shortly  after  this,  he  returned  to  his  field  of  labour  on  the  Susquehanna, 
md  continued  there  till  May,  175G,  when  he  was  obliged  to  withdraw  from 
that  country  on  account  of  the  French  war.  He  went  to  Boston  in  June, 
and  having  entered  Col.  Gridley's  regiment  as  Chaplain,  he  soon  joined  the 
army  above  Albany,  which  was  destined  against  Crown  Point.  At  the  close 
of  the  campaign,  he  made  an  attempt  to  return  to  the  place  of  his  mission, 
but  the  enterprise  was  found  too  hazardous  to  be  prosecuted.  A  church  was 
established  there  by  the  llcv.  Eli  Forbes,  in  1762.  Mr.  Hawley  passed  the 
vacceeding  winter  in  Stockbridge.  In  1757,  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Society  for  propagating  the  Gospel,  persuaded  him  to  visit  the  tribe  of 
Indians  at  Marshpee,  whose  pastor,  Mr.  Briant,*  had  been  dismisi^ed.  Here 
he  was  installed,  April  10,  1758 ;  and  here  he  passed  the  residue  of  his  life, — 
Aearly  half  a  century,  in  the  most  benevolent  and  self-denying  labours  for 
the  salvation  of  his  Indian  brethren. 

Mr.  Hawley  died  October  3,  1807,  aged  eighty  years.  One  of  his  friends 
thus  describes  an  interview  which  he  had  with  him  four  days  before  his 
death: — 

*'  He  appeared  perfectly  rational  and  trantiull.  Speaking  of  his  approaching  disso- 
Intion;  and  his  prospects  of  futurity,  he  observed, — '  I  have  hope  of  acceptance,  but 
it  is  founded  wholly  on  fVee  and  sovereign  grace,  and  not  at  all  on  my  own  works.  It 
is  true  my  labours  have  been  many;  but  they  have  been  so  very  imi)erfect,  attended 
with  so  great  a  want  of  charity,  humility,  &c.,  that  I  have  no  hope  in  them  as  the 
ground  of  my  acceptance.'  He  expressed  his  regret,  at  the  same  time,  that  so  many 
of  oar  modern  preachers  failed  in  })ointing  out  so  clearly  as  they  ought  the  dis- 
tinction between  grace  and  works.  His  expression  wns  that  '  they  so  jumbled 
them  together,  that  it  was  almost  imi)ossible  for  common  hearers  to  understand  them  * 
He  added — '  You  know  I  was  always  a  Calvinist.  Have  you  not  observed,  Sir,  that 
those  who  have  been,  while  in  health,  advocates  for  the  doctrines  of  grace,  in  a  general 
sense,  have  been  more  explicitly  and  decidedly  so,  in  the  near  view  of  death?  I  think 
I  have.'  He  expressed  an  affectionate  concern  for  his  people,  and  his  hoi)d  that  the 
Society  would  not  forget  them." 

President  Dwight  in  the  second  volume  of  his  ** Travels,"  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  an  interview  which  he  had  with  this  venerable  man  in 
October,  1800:— 

"  After  dinner,  one  of  my  fellow  travellers  accompanied  me  to  the  house  of  Mr. 
Hawley,  with  whom  we  had  an  interview  more  interesting  than  words  can  describe. 

'*  This  gentleman  was  a  most  intimate  friend  of  my  parents.  From  his  youth  he  hod 
sustained  as  amiable  and  une.xccptionable  a  cliaracter,  as  can  perhaps  be  found  among 
aninspired  men.  He  was  pious  and  benevolent,  Z(?alous  and  candid,  firm  and  gentle, 
sedate  and  cheerful,  with  a  harmony  of  character  equally  uncommon  and  delightful, 
liaturally,  I  believe,  his  dispositioii  was  ardent,  his  conceptions  strong,  and  his  sus- 
aiptibility  exquisite.  The  i)oints,  however,  wi^re  worn  down  and  smoothed  by  an 
excellent  understanding,  and  a  jjeculiar  self-government.  Equally  removed  from  the 
phlegm  of  insensibility,  and  the  vehoinence  of  j)assion,  his  feelings  were  warm  and 
yet  temperate.  Me,  whom  he  had  not  seen  since  I  was  a  youth  of  eighteen,  ho 
regarded  with  personal  affection.  To  this  he  added  the  peculiar  attachment,  which  he 
was  prepared  to  place  on  me,  as  a  representative  of  my  parents  and  my  grandparents 
on  both  sides;  all  of  whom  he  remembered  with  the  strongest  emotions  of  fViendship, 
wliom  he  had  not  seen  for  thirty  years,  and  whom  he  expected  never  to  see  on  this  side 
of  the  g^avo.  The  expressions  of  genuine  and  virtuous  attachment  paint  the  heart  at 
once,  in  a  manner  perfectly  understomi,  and  exquisitely  felt;  but  they  cannot  be 
bupied.  Perhaps  they  were  never  m<»re  happily  exhibited,  nor  by  a  mind  which 
felt  more,  or  in  a  manner  more  amiable  and  dignilled. 

"Mr.  Hawley  had  a  ftivourite  son, — a  young  gentleman  of  the  greatest  hopes,  pos- 
sessed of  superior  talents  and  learning,  of  elegant  manners,  distinguished  piety,  and 

*  *  Lbmusl  Briaxt,  was  born  in  Scituate,  Mans. ;  wasgradaated  at  Harvard  College  in  1789; 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  chnrch  in  Quincy,  September  4,  1746;  was  dismissed  October  22, 
1763 ;  and  died  at  Soitoate,  October  1, 1754,  aged  thuly-two.  He  published  a  sermon  preached 
at  BosloBy  in  1U9,  on  the  absurdity  and  blasphemy  of  depreciating  moial  virtue;  and  one  or 
two  puBpUeli  in  nply  to  striotarcs  made  upoo  the  semon. 
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the  best  reputation.  He  had  lately  come  from  the  Tutorship  in  Cambridge,  and  bad 
t>een  just  ordained  to  the  ministry. 

''  By  all  who  knew  him  he  was  beloved  and  honoured,  and  most  by  those  who  knew 
him  best.  In  the  r«om  over  our  heads,  he  lay  on  his  dying  bed ;  and  had  been  expe^ed 
to  expire  the  preceding  night.  For  death  he  was>  however,  eminently  prepared;  and 
looked  forward  through  the  curtains,  which  hide  the  invisible  world,  to  scenes  of  i 
higher  and  more  refined  nature, — scenes  suited  to  the  elevated  taste  of  an  enlightened 
Christian,  with  a  serenity  and  confidence,  more  dignified  than  the  loftiest  conceptioni 
of  proud  philosophy,  and  the  sublimcst  dreams  of  sccptered  ambition. 

"The pleasure  with  which  the  ftither  of  this  good  man  received  me;  the  sympathy 
with  which  he  recalled  the  friends  of  his  youth ;  tbe  sorrow  awakened  by  the  situa- 
tion of  his  expiring  son,  and  the  setting  of  his  fond,  luminous  hopes  in  the  night  of 
the  grave;  tbe  lustre  which  played  and  trembled  over  this  melancholy  scene  from  the 
mind  of  that  son,  brilliant  with  lucid  hopes  of  immortal  glory,  exhibited  in  their 
union  and  their  alternations,  a  picture  wholly  singular,  beautiful,  solemn,  and  sub- 
lime. I  beheld  it  with  a  mixture  of  wonder  and  delight.  To  describe  it  is  beyond  my 
power.  Into  all  these  subjects  he  entered  familiarly  and  at  once;  and  appeared 
equally  ready  to  go  with  his  son,  or  stay  behind  with  his  remaining  ft-iends;  to  pro- 
tract his  toil  a  little  longer,  or  to  bo  summoned  to  his  account  and  the  reward  of  his 
labours,  as  it  should  please  his  Employer.  Ue  felt  deeply,  but  with  a  serene  submis- 
sion. Ue  knew  that  he  was  chastened;  but  found  high  and  sufficient  consolation  for 
his  sufferings  in  the  character  of  Him  from  whom  the  stroke  came.  To  mo  ho  shewed, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  put  suspicion  out  of  countenance,  the  affection  of  a  father; 
and  when  we  parted  he  gave  me  a  father's  blessing.'' 

Mr.  Hawlej  had  lost  two  wives  previous  to  1797.  By  the  first  marriage 
he  had  five  children  ;  by  the  second,  none.  His  son,  James,  (referred  io 
above  by  Dr.  Dwight,)  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1792  ;  was  a 
Tutor  in  the  College  in  1797-98  ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  a  church  in  Pem- 
broke, May  23,  1798 ;  and  died  October  8,  1800,  aged  twenty-seven. 


-♦♦- 


COTTON  MATHER  SMITH.* 

1753—1806. 

Cotton  Mather  Smith  was  born  at  Suffield,  Conn.,  October  26,  1731. 
He  was  the  son  of  Samuel  and  Jerusha  Smith ;  the  former  of  whom  was  the 
grandson  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Smith,  who  came  from  England  an  ordained 
minister,  was  installed  the  first  pastor  of  the  church  in  Wethersfield,  in  1636, 
and  died  in  1648  ;  and  the  latter,  the  granddaughter  of  Increase  Mather. 
The  subject  of  this  sketch,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  was  named  in 
honour  of  his  great  uncle,  the  venerable  author  of  the  **  Magnalia.** 

In  early  life,  he  was  distingnislied  for  great  activity  of  both  mind  and 
body,  and  for  an  uncommonly  amiable  and  placid  disposition.  He  was 
graduated  at  Yale  College,  a  highly  respectable  scholar,  in  1751.  Imme- 
diately after,  he  went  to  reside  at  Hatfield,  Mass.,  probably  as  a  teacher, 
where  his  mind  became  deeply  impressed  with  religious  truth,  and  he  made 
a'public  profession  of  religion.  Having  chosen  the  ministry  as  his  profession, 
he  entered  on  a  course  of  theological  study,  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Woodbridget,  minister  of  Hatfield.  But  before  his  course  was  com- 
pleted, he  accepted  an  in\  itation  to  take  charge  of  a  school  which  had  been 
established  among  the  Indians  at  Stockbridge.      In  this  novel  enterprise  he 

•MS.  from  his  family. 

tTiMOTBY  WooDBRiDOB  WM  bom  in  1713;  wm  inradaated  at  Tale  College  in  1732;   waa 
oramined  aa  ooHeagae  pastor  with  the  Rev.  William  Williami.  of  the  i^nroh  in  HalMd*  "' 
in  1740;  and  died  Jane  30, 1770>  in  the  ftftj-eighth  year  of  hia  age. 
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engaged  with  great  zeal;  and,  by  his  amiable  and  winiuDg  maDners,  and 
especially  by  mingling  with  the  Indians  in  their  athletic  sports,  he  acquired 
a  commanding  influence  oyer  them,  and  brought  them  entirely  within  his 
control.  He  laboured  for  them  with  untiring  diligence,  and  with  corres- 
ponding success ;  and  became  a  proficient  in  their  language,  while  he  was 
imparting  to  them  a  knowledge  of  his  own.  Haying  completed  the  term 
for  which  he  was  engaged,  he  returned  to  Hatfield,  and  resumed  his  theo- 
logical studies,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  the  year  1753.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1754,  he  was  employed  to  preach  as  a  candidate  for  settlement,  by 
the  First  church  and  society  in  Sharon,  Conn. ;  and,  after  preaching  to  them 
in  this  capacity  for  more  than  a  year,  he  accepted  their  call,  and  was  duly 
constituted  their  pastor,  August  28,  1755. 

The  field  of  labour  into  which  Mr.  Smith  now  entered,  was,  in  many 
respects,  a  difficult  one.  A  diversity  of  religious  sentiment  existed  in  the 
jMurish,  in  consequence  of  its  having  been  overrun,  in  a  great  degree,  by 
Bohismatics ;  the  spirit  of  infidelity  was  rife  in  various  circles ;  profligacy 
in  different  forms  took  on  an  air  of  unaccustomed  insolence  ;  and  scenes  of 
profane,  nocturnal  revelry  were  multiplied  on  every  side.  Few  men  were 
better  adapted  to  meet  such  an  exigency  than  Mr.  Smith.  While  he  was 
honest  and  firm  in  the  discharge  of  his  various  duties,  and  scrupled  not  to 
proclaim  unwelcome  truths,  and  to  administer  pointed  rebukes,  both  in 
public  and  in  private,  so  prudent  and  conciliatory  was  his  spirit,  so  bland  and 
attractive  were  his  manners,  that  he  rarely,  if  ever,  gave  offence,  while  yet 
he  was  enabled  to  prosecute  successfully  the  work  of  reformation.  He  did 
not  scruple  even  to  go  in  person  to  the  midnight  haunts  of  sensual  excess ; 
but  he  did  it  with  such  an  air  of  sincerity  and  beuevolence,  that,  while  he 
never  failed  to  disperse  the  company,  he  never,  so  far  as  was  known,  even 
brought  upon  himself  their  reproaches.  The  success  that  attended  his  pru- 
dent, benevolent,  and  persevering  labours,  is  manifest  in  the  fact  that,  long 
before  the  close  of  his  ministry,  his  parish  became  as  much  distinguished 
for  sobriety,  order,  and  attachment  to  Christian  institutions,  as  they  had 
been,  at  the  beginning,  for  the  opposite  qualities. 

In  the  scenes  of  the  Revolution,  Mr.  Smith  not  only  felt  a  deep  interest, 
but  took  an  active  share.  He  served  as  Chaplain,  under  General  Schuyler, 
in  the  memorable  campaign  of  1775,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  hardships 
and  privations  which  he  then  endured,  was  seized  with  a  malignant  fever, 
to  which  he  had  well  nigh  fallen  a  victim,  and  from  the  effects  of  which  he 
never  entirely  recovered.  The  important  servibes  which  he  rendered  in  the 
army,  not  merely  in  preaching,  as  he  had  opportunity,  but  in  ministering 
to  the  sick,  encouraging  the  disheartened,  and  urging  the  importance  of 
strict  discipline  and  due  subordination,  were  gratefully  remembered  by 
many,  who  had  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  them,  and  especially  by  the 
distinguished  General,  under  whom  he  immediately  served. 

Mr.  Smith  was  married  in  175G  to  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  William 
Worthington*  of  Saybrook ;  a  lady  distinguished  alike  for  her  intellectual 

•William  Worth inotoji  was  a  son  of  William  Worthington,  first  of  Hartford,  and  then  of 
Colchester,  Conn.,  and  grandson  of  Nicholas  AVorthington,  the  emigrant  ancestor  probablj  of 
•U  who  bear  the  name  of  Worthington  in  the  United  BUtes.  '<  He  was  wounded  in  the  Crom- 
w«Ulan  wars;*'  lost  a  part  or  the  whole  of  his  estate  by  confiscation,  and  came  to  this  oountrj 
about  16W).  He  settled  first  in  Hatfield,  Mass.,  and  afterwards  removed  to  Hartford,  Conn. 
Willlain  Worthington  was  bom,  probably  in  Colchester,  December  5,  1695;  wa«  graduated  at 
Tale  College  in  1716 ;  after  being  licensed  to  preach,  was  emj^oyed  for  some  time  in  peaohing 
al  Blmdngton^  Cooa.;  was  setttwl  as  minister  of  Saybrook,  West  Parish  (then  oalled  PosliogJ 
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lesonrces,  domestic  yirtaes,  socutl  accomplishmentSy  and  earnest  petj. 
She  died  suddenly  in  Jane,  1800,  at  Albany,  on  her  return  from  Ballston 
Springs,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight.  NotwithiBtaading  the  bereared  huahaad 
erinoed  a  cheerful  subuiissioa  to  the  Divine  will  under  thb  afflietiye  dispen- 
sation, he  felt  the  bhook  most  deeply,  and  his  health,  from  that  time,  bcgsa 
visibly  to  decline.  Findbg  himself,  at  length,  inadequate  to  the  dischaige 
of  his  pastoral  duties  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  himself,  he  requested  his 
parish  to  provide  him  a  colleague  ;  and,  accordingly,  in  the  year  1804,  he 
had  the  happiness  of  seeing  his  wish  realized.  In  1805,  fifty  years  from 
the  time  d[  his  ordination,  he  preached  his  Half-Century  Sermon  to  a 
numerous  and  deeply  interested  audience,  from  Luke  ii.  29,  30 — *'  Lord, 
now  lettest  thou  tby  servant  depart  in  peace,  according  to  thy  word,  lor 
mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation."  He  stated  in  the  sermon  that,  in  the 
•course  of  his  ministry,  he  had  delivered  upwards  of  four  thousand  puUie 
discourses,  and  more  'than  fifteen  hundred  on  funeral,  and  other  special, 
occasions. 

Mr.  Smith  preached  his  last  sermon,  and  administered  the  Communion, 
on  the  first  Sabbath  in  January,  1806.  A  disorder  which  had  been,  6r 
some  time,  making  inroads  upon  his  constitution,  had  now  so  far  developed 
itself,  as  to  render  him  incapable  of  any  further  public  service.  He,  how- 
ever, continued  in  a  lingering  state  for  several  months ;  and  showed  himself, 
under  the  most  excruciating  paroxysms  of  disease,  an  edifying  example  of 
ealm  and  humble  resignation.  Two  days  before  his  death,  he  availed  himseU^ 
of  a  brief  interval  of  freedom  from  pain,  to  leave  his  dying  testimony  to  the 
truth  and  excellence  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and,  after  having  briefly  enu- 
merated and  enforced  what  he  regarded  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  Gospel, 
he  thus  concluded  his  remarks : — **  These  things  I  have  preached  to  others, 
and  these  things  I  myself  believe  as  fully  as  that  the  Bible  is  the  word  of 
Ood ;  and  this  I  believe  as  fully  ajs  that  the  Son  of  God  was  made  manifest 
in  the  flesh  ;  and  this  I  believe  as  fully  as  that  God  governs  the  world ; 
and  this  I  believe  as  fully  a8  I  believe  in  my  own  present  existence  and 
approaching  dissolution.  Lord,  help  mine  unbelief!"  He  said  little  after 
this,  more  than  to  give  a  response  to  an  appropriate  prayer  which  his  col- 
league offered  at  his  bedside ;  but  be  remained  perfectly  tranquil,  till  the 
morning  of  the  27th  of  November,  1806,  when  he  expired  without  a  strug- 
gle, in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  fifty-second  of  his 
ministry. 

Mr.  Smith  published  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Jeremiah  Day,  1770; 
a  Sermon  occasioned  by  the  death  of  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Day, 
1771  ;  and  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Daniel  Smith,  1793. 

Mr.  Smith  had  six  children,  two  sons  and  four  daughters.  One  of  the 
sons,  John  Cotton,  is  well  known  in  the  political  history  of  the  State  and 
Nation.  The  youngest  daughter  was  married  to  the  Rev.  Daniel  Smith,  who 
was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1791 ;  studied  Theology  under  the  Rev. 
Cotton  Mather  Smith ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Stamford, 
Conn.,  June  18,  1793  ;  and  died  in  1846.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Cor- 
poration of  Yale  College  from  1818  till  his  death. 

in  1726;  and  diwl  NoTember  16,  1756.  He  preached  the  Eleoiion  Sermon  in  1744,  whieh  waa 
pablUhed.  lie  wm  a  pergnaaiTe  and  popular  preacher,  a  devoted  pastor,  and  was  especially 
oistingaished  for  his  blajid  and  gentlemanly  manners.  Many  of  his  desoendants  are  persons  of 
great  respectability,  among  whom  are  the  late  John  Cotton  Smith,  Goremor  of  Connectient, 
and  Professor  ir  owler  of  Amherst  College. 
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PROM  THE  REV  THOMAS  ROBBINS,  D.  D. 

Hartford,  4th  May,  1850. 

Dear  Sir:  The  Rev.  Cotton  Mather  Smith  was  minister  of  a  parish  in  the  immedi- 
ate neighbourhood  of  my  father's,  and  was  often  a  visitor  at  our  house,  and  often 
exchanged  pulpits  with  my  father,  during  my  early  years.  My  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  him  was  chiefly  at  that  period,  though  it  was  continued,  with  more  or  less 
Intimacy,  till  the  close  of  his  life.  1  feel  as  if  1  was  tolerably  well  acquainted  with 
his  character,  and  am  quite  willing  to  give  you  my  impressions  concerning  it. 

Mr.  Smith  was  a  man  of  middle  size,  rather  tall  than  otherwise,  and  united  great 
benignity  and  intelligence  in  the  expression  of  his  countenance.  His  manners  were 
remarkably  polished,  so  tliat  he  might  have  appeared  to  advantage  even  in  a  court : 
they  were  a  delightful  compound  of  simplicity,  gracefulness,  and  dignity;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  were  entirely  free  from  hauteur  or  ostentation,  and  he  could 
make  the  humblest  man  in  the  community  feel  at  home  in  his  company.  In  his 
intercourse  with  his  people,  and  with  society  at  large,  he  was  distinguished  for  his 
prudence — he  never  performed  an  act,  or  uttered  a  word,  that  was  fitted  needlessly 
to  wound  others,  or  to  impair  the  dignity,  or  lessen  the  influence,  of  his  own  char- 
acter. He  possessed  an  exquisite  sensibility,  which  was  sometimes  a  source  of  great 
pleasure  to  him,  and  not  unfrequently  of  no  inconsiderable  pain.  Ilis  sense  of  right 
and  wrong  was  exceedingly  nice,  and  with  all  his  mildness,  he  was  capable  of  deal- 
ing out  severe  reproofs  to  obstinate  oiicnders.  An  illustration  of  this  remark  now 
occurs  to  me.  He  was  sent,  as  were  several  of  his  brethren,  at  an  early  period,  by 
the  Litchfield  County  Association,  as  a  missionary  into  Vermont,  which  was  then 
but  very  sparsely  settled,  and  in  some  parts,  by  a  population  of  rather  an  equivo- 
cal character.  Some  of  the  inhabitants, — I  think  Ethan  Allen  of  infidel  notoriety, 
was  among  them, — took  it  in  high  dudgeon  that  he  should  have  come  on  such  an 
errand,  as  if  there  was  some  implication  tliat  they  needed  to  be  converted  from  a 
state  of  Heathenism.  They  even  attacked  him  in  the  most  rude  and  opprobrious 
manner  in  the  public  papers  ;  and  he  replied  to  their  wanton  attack  with  digni- 
fied severity.  I  rememl)er  that  the  closing  words  of  .his  answer,  which  certainly 
showed  an  indignant  sense  of  injury  were, — "  The  Lord  rebuke  thee,  Satan." 

Mr.  Smith  was  not  only  a  polished  gentleman,  and  a  discreet  and  afiectionate 
pastor,  but  a  devout  and  earnest  Christian,  and  an  instructive  and  animated 
preacher.  He  had  a  good  deal  of  unction  in  the  pulpit,  but  his  manner  was  sim- 
ple, natural,  and  graceful.  His  views  of  Divine  truth  were  substantially  those 
which  were  held  by  Dr.  Bellamy;  but  his  gentle  and  urbane  manner  prevented  him 
from  ever  giving  needless  offence.  I  do  not  think  of  any  clergyman  whom  he  more 
nearly  resembled  in  his  winning  and  attractive  qualities,  than  your  venerable  pre- 
decessor, Dr.  Lathrop  of  West  Springfield.  You  are  aware  that  his  son,  the  late 
Hon.  John  Cotton  Smith,  was  not  only  distinguished  for  the  symmetry  and  consis- 
tency of  both  his  natural  and  Christian  character,  but  was  a  model  of  all  the 
Ohristlan  virtues  and  graces.  I  cannot  better  describe  the  father  than  by  saying 
that  the  son  inherited  his  fine  qualities. 

I  am  truly  yours, 

THOMAS  ROBBINS. 
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JOHN  HOOKER  * 

1753—1777. 

FROM  THE   HON.  LEWIS  STRONG. 

Northampton,  Mass.,  January  25, 1848. 

Dear  Sir :  Since  I  received  your  letter,  I  have  taken  a  good  deal  of 
pains  to  obtain  the  requisite  information  for  a  sketch  of  my  grandfather,  the 
Rev.  John  Hooker,  formerly  minister  of  this  town  ;  but  with  much  less 
saooess  than  I  could  have  wished.  Though  it  is  only  about  seventy  years 
eince  his  death,  I  can  find  none  here,  except  two  or  three  old  ladies,  who 
even  remember  him  ;  and  they  can  tell  me  little  more  than  that  he  was  an 
excellent  preacher  and  pastor,  and  a  great  favourite  among  the  people. 

He  was  born  in  Kensingtou,  Conn.,  now  a  parish  in  the  town  of  Berlin, 
in  the  year  1729.  He  was  a  son  of  John  Hooker,  a  respectable  farmer  of 
that  place,  who  was  a  grandson  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hooker  of  Farmington, 
and  a  great-grandson  of  the  renowned  Thomas  Hooker  of  Hartford.  Hie 
early  life  is  supposed  to  have  been  spent  in  agricultural  pursuits.  He  was 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1751  ;  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Congre- 
gational church  in  this  town,  December  5,  1753.  He  was  married  on  the 
10th  of  December,  1755,  to  Sarah  Worthington,  a  sister  of  Colonel  John 
Worthington,  one  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  in  Massachusetts.  The 
marriage  took  place  at  Colonel  Wortbington's  house  in  Springfield  ;  and 
there  is  a  tradition  in  the  family  that,  according  to  the  etiquette  cf  those 
days,  the  bride  rode  from  'Springfield  to  this  place,  on  horseback,  on  a 
pillion,  behind  one  of  Mr.  Hooker's  deacons. 

Old  Mrs.  W ,  who  was  admitted  to  the  church  in  the  interim  between 

the  dismission  of  President  Edwards  and  the  settlement  of  his  successor, 
says  that  Mr.  Hooker  was  a  most  excellent  and  lovely  man,  of  the  most 
condescending,  familiar,  and  winning  manners,  and  singularly  devoted  to  the 
welfare,  and  gifted  in  (ho  instruction,  of  children.  He  was  in  the  habit  of 
catechising  the  children  of  the  congregation, — making  use  of  the  Assembly's 
Catechism,  in  the  meeting  house  ; — giving  out,  from  time  to  time,  questions 
for  their  examination  at  home,  and  receiving  their  answers  with  proofs  from 
Scripture  at  his  own  house  ;  thus  bringing  the  young  people  of  the  town 
into  frequent  and  familiar  intercourse  with  himself  as  their  minister.  In 
this  way,  and  by  the  interest  he  uniformly  manifested  in  their  welfare,  he 
became  the  object  of  their  strong  affection  ;  while  the  gentleness  of  his 
deportment,  his  sound  discretion,  and  his  instructive  discourses  in  the  pulpit, 
secured  to  him,  to  such  an  extent,  the  love  and  respect  of  his  people,  that 
they  were  always  satisfied  to  hear  him,  and  did  not  care  to  hear  any  body  else. 
The  expression  of  his  countenance  she  represents  as  having  been  both 
benign  and  intelligent,  and  his  person  of  about  the  medium  size, — not  very 
unlike,  I  should  judge  from  her  representation,  to  his  son,  the  late  Judge 
Hooker  of  Springfield. 

Mr.  Hooker  published  two  sermons  only — one  at  the  ordination  of 
Thomas  Allen  at  Pittsfield,  in  1764  ;  the  other  on  the  death  of  the  Rev. 
John  Hunt,  in  1775.     If  the  last  be  not  much  superior  to  his  ordinary 

•AUen'i  Biog.  Diet.— Holland's  Hist.  West.  Mass.,  ii. 
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liflconrses,  and  his  maDner  of  delivery  was  as  easy,  and  unpretending,  and 
uimated,  as  my  informant  seems  to  have  thought  it,  I  can  readily  believe 
iiat  his  death  must  have  been  regarded,  at  least  by  his  own  people,  as  a 
^at  calamity. 

From  papers  still  in  possession  of  one  branch  of  his  family,  as  well  as 
from  the  representations  of  his  daughter,  the  late  Mrs.  Williams,  it  appears 
;hat  Mr.  Hooker  must  have  taken  an  unusuax  interest,  and  made  great 
proficiency,  in  the  study  of  Astronomy,  in  early  life,  and  that  be  retained 
;hat  interest  in  an  unusual  degree,  long  after  he  was  settled  in  the  ministry. 

Hb  death,  from  the  small  pox,  was  no  doubt  preceded  and  attended  by 
siroumstancos  peculiarly  distressing,  not  only  to  his  wife  and  children,  but 
;o  himself;  and  yet  I  have  always  understood  that,  from  first  to  last,  the 
;Tmnquillity  of  his  mind  was  undisturbed.  The  evening  before  his  removal 
4>  the  pest  house,  where  he  afterwards  died,  he  exclaimed,  when  alluding  in 
lis  family  prayer  to  the  possible,  and  perhaps  probable,  termination  of  his 
llness, — **  When  thou  wilt,  and  where  thou  wilt,  and  how  thou  wilt  I "  and 
rhen  told  a  little  before  the  event  occurred,  that  he  had  but  a  short  time 
4>  live,  he  repeated  with  great  animation  the  hymn, 

'*  IIow  beauteous  are  their  feet,"  &c. 

The  inscription  upon  his  monument,  (and  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  written 
>y  my  father,*  who  married  Sarah  Hooker,  one  of  his  daughters,  in 
!fovember,  1777,)  is  as  follows: — 

"  Here  lies  the  Rev.  John  Hooker,  who  died  of  the  small  pox,  Cth  of  February,  1777, 
&  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

"  In  him  an  excellent  and  cultivated  genius,  engaging  manners,  and  the  temper  of  the 
Soroel,  combined  to  form  an  able  and  faithful  minister,  and  to  render  him  exemplary 
lod  beloved  in  all  the  relations  of  life. 

"The  affectionate  people  of  his  charge,  in  remembrance  of  his  many  amiable  and 
Christian  virtues,  erected  this  monument  to  his  memory." 

I  have  thus  given  you.  My  Dear  Sir,  a  very  meagre  account, — and  yet  it 
s  the  best  I  can  obtain, — of  this  excellent  man.  In  seeking  the  materials 
jven  for  this,  however,  I  have  been  so  well  satisfied  of  the  peculiar  loveli- 
leM  of  his  character,  that  I  can  only  regret  now  that  you  or  some  one  else, 
Vf  making  the  inquiries  you  have  proposed,  did  not  put  me  upon  an  investi- 
^ktion,  yielding  me  so  much  pleasure,  forty  years  ago. 

With  great  respect,  I  am.  Dear  Sir, 

Very  truly  and  affectionately  yours, 

L.  STRONG. 

In  addition  to  what  is  contained  in  the  above  communication  from  the 
Bon.  Mr.  Strong,  I  think  it  proper  to  state  the  impressions  of  the  Kev. 
Dr.  Lathrop  of  West  Springfield  concerning  Mr.  Hooker,  as  he  communi- 
Oftied  them  to  me  many  years  ago.  Dr.  Lathrop's  settlement  at  West 
Springfield  was  only  two  years  after  that  of  Mr.  Hooker  at  Northampton, 
10  that  Dr.  L.  had  the  opportunity  of  knowing  him  during  nearly  his  whole 
ministry.  The  amount  of  his  testimony,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  was 
u  follows : — 

That  in  his  religious  views  Mr.  H.  was  substantially  a  Calvinist,  though 
differing  somewhat  in  his  statements  of  some  of  the  Evangelical  doctrines 
from  his  predecessor,  President  Edwards ;  that,  while  he  preached  the  truth 
with  simplicity  and  directness,  he  met,  with  great  skill  and  caution,  the 

•  Tbe  late  Got.  Strang  of  IfMiMhiifetta. 
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prejudioes  of  his  hearers,  and  always  avoided  giving  needless  offence;  thil 
his  manner  was  earnest,  and  attraotive,  and  free  from  every  thing  that  kid 
the  semblance  of  affectation ;  in  short,  that  he  was,  on  the  whoie,  as  fins  a 
model  of  a  preacher  as  he  had  ever  listened  to.  He  mentioned  particnlarlj 
having  heard  him  preach  a  sermon  at  Springfield  on  the  *'  Sealing  of  tlie 
Spirit,*'  while  he  (Dr.  L.)  was  pursuing  his  theological  studies  under  tkf 
direction  of  the  Bev.  Mr.  Breck, — ^which  he  did  not  remember  to  have  ctot 
heard  exceeded  by  any  effort  in  the  pulpit.  He  spoke  of  it  as  a  proof  of 
hb  singularly  gifted  mind  and  excellent  character,  that,  notwithstanding  tbe 
violent  tempest  which  had  been  raging  at  Northampton  for  years,  previotb 
to  his  settlement,  it  was  then  completely  hushed ;  and  the  contending  partial 
in  the  church  quickly  sacrificed  their  mutual  asperities  in  their  commoi 
attachment  to  his  ministry.  In  short,  among  all  the  great  and  good  men 
with  whom  Dr.  Lathrop  was  contemporary,  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
heard  him  speak  of  one  upon  whom  he  placed  a  higher  estimate  as  a  maa*  a 
Ohristiauy  and  a  minister,  than  Mr.  Hooker  of  Northampton. 


-»•- 


BLIZUR  GOODRICH,  D.  D. 

1764-1797. 

FBOM  THE  BEY.  GHAUNGET  A.  600DRIGH,  D.  D., 
pRorxstoa  in  talx  oollxob. 

Talk  Gollxgb,  March  1st,  1866. 

My  Dear  Sir:  You  requested  me,  a  little  before  my  father's  death,  to 
take  down  from  his  lips  some  brief  account  of  my  grandfather,  the  Biv. 
Elizijr  Goodrioh,  D.  D.,  second  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  in 
Durham,  Conn.  I  accordingly  did  so,  and  will  now  give  you  the  substance 
of  what  he  said;  adding  a  few  anecdotes,  (as  you  particularly  desired,) 
which  may  serve  to  illustrate  his  character  or  the  times  in  which  he 
lived. 

All  who  bear  the  name  in  this  country,  however  differently  it  may  be 
spelt,  are  supposed  to  be  descended  from  two  brothers  John  and  William 
Goodrich,  who  came  out  in  early  life  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Goodrich 
Castle  in  the  West  of  England,  and  settled  in  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  about 
the  year  1640.  My  grandfather  was  third  in  descent  from  William  ;  and 
was  born  in  the  South  parish  of  Wethersfield,  now  the  town  of  Rocky  Hill, 
on  the  26th  of  October,  (0.  S.)  1734.  He  was  named  after  an  uncle.  Col. 
Elixur  Goodrich,  a  man  of  property  and  without  children,  who  offered  (it 
is  understood)  to  be  at  the  expense  of  giving  his  namesake  an  education  at 
College, — the  first  of  the  family  who  enjoyed  this  privilege.  The  boy  was 
accordingly  placed  at  an  early  age  with  the  Rev.  James  Lockwood  of 
Wethersfield,  one  of  the  ablest  scholars  in  the  American  Colonies.  Here, 
he  was  taught  the  languages  with  that  peculiar  thoroughness  which  came 
down  to  the  first  ministers  of  New  England,  from  men  who  had  been  trained 
in  the  school  of  Erasmus.  He  was  made  to  speak  Latin  from  childhood, 
much  like  a  mother  tongue ;  and  when  he  entered  Yale  College  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  he  probably  knew   it  better  as  a  medium  of  thought 
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tban  the  majority  of  our  Alumni  when  they  leave  the  institution.  This 
familiarity  wont  on  increasing  throughout  life ;  most  of  his  reading,  espe- 
cially among  Commentators,  lay  in  that  language ;  so  that  for  many  years 
during  his  seasons  of  severe  study,  he  appeared  (as  my  father  remarked)  to 
think  in  Latin  quite  as  much  as  in  English.  lie  entered  College  at  a  favour- 
able tin»c,  during  the  best  days  of  Mr.  Clap's  IVcsidency.  The  changes 
made  eight  years  before  in  the  course  of  study,  had  now  gone  into  full  opera- 
tion. The  physical  sciences,  especially  Astronomy,  had  gained  a  strong 
hold  on  the  minds  of  the  students,  through  the  recent  discoveries  of  New- 
ton ;  and  the  whole  life  of  my  grandfather  shows  the  absorbing  interest 
with  which  he  nmst  have  cuti  red  into  these  pursuits,  during  his  collegiate 
oourse.  In  the  busiest  scenes  of  his  ministry,  he  rarely  failed  to  compute 
the  eclipses  of  each  new  yo:ir,  as  it  approached.  lie  spent  much  time  in 
abstruse  mathematical  studies.  He  was  a  careful  observer  of  the  heavens ; 
and  when  the  Aurora  Borealis  made  its  appearance  again  with  so  much 
splendour  in  1780,  he  drew  up  one.  of  the  fullest  accounts  of  it  ever  published, 
giving  an  exact  delineation  on  paper  of  the  auroral  arch.  It  was  with  such 
habits  that  he  took  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
in  the  autumn  of  175!2. 

He  now  studied  Theology  and  began  to  preach,  but  was  called  back  to  the 
Tutorship  in  1755.  This  office  he  held  only  a  year,  being  invited  to  the 
pastoral  charge  of  the  Congregational  church  in  Durham,  Conn.,  where  he 
was  ordained  November  24th,  1756,  and  soon  after  married  to  a  grand- 
daughter of  his  predecessor,  the  llev.  Nathaniel  Chauncey.  In  your 
account  of  this  vene]*able  man,  mention  has  no  doubt  been  made  of  a 
remarkable  librar}'  which  he  obtained  from  England,  through  the  kindness 
of  his  friends  there.  It  was  one  of  the  largest  collections  of  books  ever 
brought  into  the  Colonies  on  private  account ;  and  had  just  been  divided 
among  his  children,  placing  in  the  hands  of  the  new  pastor  the  share  which 
fell  to  his  father-in-law.  This  was  in  itself  a  very  ample  library.  As  I 
saw  it  forty  years  after,  it  completely  covered  the  walls  of  two  large  rooms 
from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling ;  while  the  additions  he  had  himself  made, 
nearly  filled  an  adjoining  apartment  which  was  used  for  writing.  Here  he 
gave  the  first  ten  years  of  his  ministry  to  severe  study  ;  and  could  do  it  the 
more  easily,  because  his  people  expected  scarcely  any  care  or  attention 
except  on  the  Sabbath.  The  entire  parish,  with  the  few  exceptions  arising 
trom  illness  or  extreme  age,  met  him  every  week,  without  fail,  in  the  house 
of  God.  Any  who  had  need,  could  see  him  alone  in  the  intervals  of  Divine 
worship  ;  and  this  was  all  they  asked  of  their  pastor,  except  in  cases  of 
▼ery  severe  illness  or  death.  Thus,  his  whole  time  was  at  his  command ; 
and  during  these  ten  years,  he  rarely  spent  less  than  fourteen  hours  a  day 
in  severe  intellectual  labour.  One  simple  rule  gave  him  uniform  health ;  it 
was  that  of  rising  from  every  meal  with  as  much  appetite  as  when  he  sat 
down. 

A  large  part  of  his  time  was,  at  first,  devoted  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures.  He  had  become  familiar  with  the  Hebrew  while  at  College  ;  and 
was  accustomed  during  most  of  his  life,  to  read  at  family  prayers  directly 
from  the  original  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament,  giving  a  translation  of  his 
own  with  such  comments  as  the  case  required.  His  Hebrew  Bible  now 
Bes  before  me  ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  trace  the  steady  progress  he  made 
through  its  pages,  as  recorded  at  the  head  of  each  book  with  his  own  pen. 
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It  Beems  to  have  taken  him  about  fourteen  months,  on  an  ayerage,  to  go 
through  the  Old  Testament.  How  many  times  he  repeated  the  process,  it 
is  impossible  to  say ;  but  his  reading  of  the  word  of  God  for  devotional  pur- 
poses as  well  as  for  criticism,  seems  to  have  lain,  during  his  whole  life, 
chiefly  in  the  original  tongues.  Most  of  his  labour,  however,  was  bestowed 
at  this  time  on  the  explanation  of  difficult  passages  of  Scripture.  There 
were  two  physicians  in  adjoining  towns,  of  a  skeptical  turn  of  mind.  Both 
of  them  had  an  extensive  practice  throughout  the  county ;  and  wherever 
they  went,  were  continually  throwing  out  insinuations  against  religion,  on 
the  ground  of  alleged  difficulties  or  contradictions  in  the  Bible.  This  led 
him  to  study  the  passages  referred  to,  with  the  closest  attention.  He  had 
the  means  of  doing  so  on  a  broad  scale,  since  his  library  contained  neaiij 
all  the  great  commentators  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  sudi 
as  Calvin,  Beza,  Piscator,  &c.,  with  a  complete  collection  of  the  ablest 
Puritan  Divines.  The  conclusions  he  reached,  were  drawn  out  in  extended 
dissertations,  of  which  I  believe  more  than  two  hundred  were  found  among 
his  papers  after  his  death.  One  of  them  on  the  passage,  **  He  shall  be 
called  a  Nazarene,"  fills  nearly  forty  pages  in  quarto,  and  most  of  them 
were  of  half  that  size.  Some  were  apparently  intended  for  the  physicianfl 
in  question ;  while  others  were  probably  circulated  by  the  clergy  and 
friends  of  religion,  in  the  neighbouring  towns.  Thus,  they  answered  the 
purpose  of  those  Tracts  and  shorter  treatises  in  defence  of  the  Bible,  which 
have  happily  been  so  much  multiplied  of  late,  for  the  maintenance  of 
revealed  truth. 

At  the  expiration  of  ten  years,  he  found  a  young  family  growing  up 
around  him,  with  no  adequate  means  for  their  support.  He  had  received 
from  his  people  what  was  then  called  a  **  settlement,"  that  is,  a  sufficient 
sum  of  money  to  procure  a  convenient  house  and  homestead.  But  his 
salary  was  only  $333 .  34  a  year,  with  the  use  of  a  few  acres  of  parsonage 
land.  He  lived  on  one  of  the  great  thoroughfares  of  New  England,  at  a 
time  when  clergymen  always  travelled  at  the  expense  of  their  brethren  along 
the  road  ;  and  his  house  was  every  where  known  for  its  generous  hospitalitj. 
He  was,  therefore,  conipellcd  to  seek  more  ample  means  of  support,  and  now 
began  to  prepare  .students  for  College.  His  thorough  scholarship  made  him 
a  highly  successful  teacher  ;  he  had  usually  from  fifteen  to  thirty  under  his 
care  at  once  ;  and  during  the  next  twenty  years,  nearly  three  hundred 
young  men  passed  under  his  instructions.  In  this  way,  he  was  enabled  to 
educate  his  five  sons  at  College  and  prepare  them  for  public  life ;  in  addi- 
tion to  which,  he  left  an  estate  of  six  or  seven  thousand  dollars,  as  the  pro- 
ceeds of  his  labours  as  a  teacher. 

His  mathematical  studies,  in  the  mean  time,  were  by  no  means  neglected  ; 
on  the  contrary,  his  employment  as  an  instructor  led  him  to  cultivate  them 
with  perhaps  greater  assiduity.  A  single  anecdote  will  illustrate  his 
absorption  of  thought  in  such  studies.  He  had  spent  a  number  of  weeks 
in  the  investigation  of  some  question  in  the  mixed  mathematics,  involving 
long  fluxionary  processes,  and  had  arrived  at  conclusions,  materially  differ- 
ent from  what  he  anticipated.  This  led  him  to  suspect  some  error  ;  but 
after  going  over  his  calculations  again  and  again,  he  was  unable  to  detect 
it.  At  length,  he  sent  his  papers  to  be  examined  by  the  President  and 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Yale  College,  who  were  equally  unable  to  dis- 
cover  any  mistake.     One  of  them,  at  last,  forwarded  the  paper  to  Dr.  Bit- 
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tenbonse  of  Philadelphia,  who  was  also  baffled,  and  proposed  to  send  it  for 
ezmmination  to  Dr.  Maskeljnc  of  LoDdon.  I  will  give  you  the  remainder 
of  the  story  in  my  father'^  words.  **  One  hot  afternoon  in  July,"  said  he, 
•*  I  was  raking  hay  in  the  home-lot,  behind  the  old  gentleman,  who  seemod 
much  immersed  in  thought,  talking  earnestly  to  himself,  and  raking  the 
&8ter  as  he  talked.  At  last  he  stopped  short  and  broke  out, — *  Ah,  I  see 
it!  I  see  it!  There  it  is!'  *See  what,  father?'  *I  see  where  the  blunder 
laj !  I  must  get  back  that  foolish  paper  from  Dr.  Rittcnhouse,  before  he 
wmda  it  to  England.'  He  threw  down  his  rake,  ran  into  the  houi^e,  and 
despatched  his  letter  by  the  earliest  conveyance." 

The  first  occasion  which  drew  him  into  an  acquaintance  with  the  clergy 
of  other  States,  was  one  of  lively  interest  to  the  American  churches.  A 
^ao  had  been  formed  in  England  for  sending  out  Diocesan  Bishops  to  be 
stationed  in  each  of  the  Colonies,  either  by  act  of  Parliament  or  through 
the  agency  of  the  Established  Church.  This  (whether  rightly  or  not) 
ezoited  much  alarm ;  and  in  1766,  the  Synod  of  New  York  and  Phil-  ' 
adelphia  invited  the  General  Association  of  Connecticut  to  meet  them 
by  delegates  in  a  Convention  on  the  subject.  Annual  scissions  of  this 
body  were  held  alternately  in  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut,  down  to  1776 ; 
and  my  grandfather  was  repeatedly  sent  as  a  delegate.  By  order  of 
the  Convention,  he  drew  up  Keports  which  fill  nearly  one  third  of  the 
minutes,  as  published  at  a  later  day  by  Dr.  Field.  One  of  them  was  an 
estimate  of  the  population  of  Connecticut  in  1774,  with  the  number  of 
"dissenters,"  as  they  were  then  called,  from  the  established  order  of  our 
ohnrches.  It  was  founded  on  actual  returns  from  every  parish,  obtained  by 
a  long  and  extended  correspondence  with  all  quarters  of  the  State.  The 
original  b  now  before  me  ;  and  I  observe  that  the  number  was  only  six  in 
the  town  of  Durhamj  out  of  a  population  of  a  thousand  and  thirty-one. 
All  of  these,  as  an  aged  inhabitant  once  told  me,  became  Tories  when  the 
war  commenced  ;  and  at  a  later  period  were  brought  into  great  danger  of 
their  lives,  by  a  supposed  correspondence  with  the  enemy.  "  Your  grand- 
fiiiher,"  he  added,  *'  interposed  in  their  behalf  with  great  earnestness  and 
wiUi  ultimate  success  ;  and  most  of  them,  after  their  release,  called  upon 
him  with  a  request  to  be  received  back  among  his  people :  urging  him  par- 
tionlarly  to  accept  their  parish  dues  for  nearly  ten  years  which  had  elapsed 
since  they  left  his  congregation.  In  the  Convention  just  mentioned,  he 
was  brought  into  close  intimacy  with  Dr.  Rogers  of  New  York,  Dr. 
HeWhorter  of  Newark,  and  other  leading  members  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  it  was  probably  through  their  influence,  that  he  afterwards 
received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Princeton  College. 

It  ought  here  to  be  said,  to  the  credit  of  the  American  clergy,  that  the 
seal  with  which  they  entered  into  our  revolutionary  struggle,  was  not  a  mere 
ebullition  of  feeling  caught  from  their  people,  nor  was  it  owing  to  any 
impulse  received  from  the  politicians  of  the  day.  It  was  the  result  of  dis- 
ovssions  carried  on  for  some  years  by  leading  Divines  among  them,  in  their 
social  meetings  and  larger  ecclesiastical  bodies.  All  who  ever  studied  under 
Dr.  Dwight,  will  remember  the  copiousness  and  fervour  with  which  he 
argued  the  question  of  **  The  Bight  of  Besistance ;"  the  exactness  with 
which  he  laid  down  the  limitations  of  that  right ;  and  the  very  guarded 
yrineiples  on  which  alone  he  admitted  its  exercise.  This  was  a  class  of 
rsaionings  to  which  the  subject  of  this  sketch  formed  an  early  attachment 
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under  the  teachings  of  President  Clap.  He  was  thus  led,  at  a  Liter  j>criod, 
to  the  study  of  such  works  as  Cumherland's  Law  of  Nature,  Grotius,  Puf- 
fendorff,  &c.;  and  one  of  his  sons  who  had  spent  most  of  his  life  in  the  con- 
flicts of  the  Senate,  once  remarked  that  he  had  met  with  no  one  in  all  bs 
intercourse  with  public  men,  who  had  entered  more  deeply  into  the  great 
principles  of  law  and  jurisprudence,  or  could  state  an  argument  on  the  sub- 
ject with  more  binding  force.  As  the  result  of  inquiries  thus  conducted,  he 
carried  the  discussion  into  his  pulpit ;  and  urged  it  upon  his  people  as  a 
religious  dutijy  to  lay  down  their  property  and  their  lives  in  the  conflict 
It  is  on  this  subject  alone  that  I  find  him  rising  into  impassioned  eloquence, 
in  the  sermons  which  he  left  behind.  His  zeal  in  the  cause  made  his  name 
familiar  to  all  the  country  around,  as  the  following  anecdote  will  show.  The 
Tories  having  possession  of  Long  Island,  carried  on  an  active  trade  in  Bri- 
tish goods  with  the  small  ports  along  the  Sound,  from  New  Haven  to  the 
.  mouth  of  Connecticut  river.  This  awakened  great  indignation  among  the 
people  of  the  adjacent  towns,  who  considered  Governor  Trumbull  (though 
very  unjustly)  as  too  remiss  in  his  efforts  to  put  down  the  trade.  At  one 
of  the  May  elections,  they  took  a  curious  mode  to  mark  their  dissatisfiic- 
tion.  They  sent  up  to  Hartford  more  than  a  thousand  votes  for  the  "  Rev. 
Elizur  Goodricli  "  to  be  Governor  of  Connecticut ;  a  singular  specimen  of 
the  quaint  humour  which  the  Puritan  race  so  often  intermingled  with  their 
gravest  concerns. 

In  1776,  he  was  elected  into  the  Corporation  of  Yale  College.     The  next 
year,  it  became  necessary  to  appoint  a  President,  and  the  eyes  of  many  were 
turned  on  Dr.  Stiles ;  who  did  not  himself,  however,  expect  the  appointment, 
since  he  remarks  in  his  Diary,  **  I  thought  sucli  were  the  sentiments  of  the 
Assembly  and  a  plurality  of  the  pastors  respecting  my  ideas  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal polity,  and  my  doctrinal  system  of  Divinity,  that  it  was  impossible  I 
should  be  elected."     Owing  to  his  long  absence  from  the  State,  there  had 
been  no  opportunity  of  modifying  these  sentiments  by  personal  intercourse ; 
in  addition  to  which,  some  of  his  warmest  supporters  were  men  who  had 
become  obnoxious   to  the  clergy  in  :»  previous  controversy,  and  were  still 
considered  by  many  as  socking  to  introdice  dangerous  innovations  in  Theo- 
logy.    Under  these  circumstances,  ii  large  part  of  the  clergy  selected  Dr. 
Goodrich  as  their  candidate ;  and  when  the  vote  was  first  taken,  the  Corpo- 
ration was  equally  divided  between  him  and   Dr.  Stiles.     At  a  subsequent 
ballot,  the  latter  was  elected  by  a  small   majority,  but  declared  when  he 
learned  the  vote,  *'  Nothing  short  of  ujianimity  shall  induce  my  acceptance/' 
It  was  now  proposed  that  he  should  meet  the  Corporation  for  a  free  inter- 
change of  views  ;  and  the  result  showed  in  this  case  as  in  many  others,  that 
a  few  hours  of  private  conversation  in  a  spirit  of  peace,   may  do  more  to 
make  good  men  understand  each  other,  than  years  of  discussion  at  a  distance. 
Dr.  Goodrich  came  forward  at  the  end  of  the  conference,  and  declared  him- 
self fully  satisfied.     Diff'ercnces  there  might  be  in  modes  of  statement,  or 
in  what  might  be  called  the  '*  philosophy  of  religion  ;"  but  they  were  per* 
fectly  agreed  in  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.     He,  therefore,  urged 
his  friends  to  unite  in  giving  a  cordial  support  to  Dr.  Stiles ;  and  the  next 
day,   accordingly,    the   Corporation   unanimously  chose  him  Professor  of 
Ecclesiastical  History,  an  office  created  apparently  on  the  instant,  as  a  means 
of  giving  him  a  united  proof  of  their  confidence.     This  decided  his  accept- 
ance ;  and  from  that  moment,   the  two  candidates  became  friends  for  life. 
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Dr.  Gbodnch  was  soon  after  chosen  into  a  Committee,  (since  called  the 
Pmdcntial  Committee,)  to  which  the  concerns  of  the  College  arc  nminly 
intmsted  ;  and  speedily  became  the  most  active  member  of  the  Corpora tiou 
in  itB  business  concerns.  In  this  capacity,  his  labours  in  behalf  of  the  Col- 
lege during  the  whole  of  Dr.  Stiles'  Presidency  and  a  part  of  Dr.  Dwight's, 
were  perhaps  the  most  useful  labours  of  his  life.  The  latter  remarked,  in 
speaking  of  them,  **No  man  living  probably  so  well  understood  the  intciests 
of  our  University,  or  for  more  than  twenty  years  took  so  active  and  import- 
ant a  part  in  its  concerns." 

Some  years  ago,  I  met  with  an  aged  lady,  a  member  of  the  Durham 
church,  who  gave  me  a  few  of  those  **  personal  recollections"  which  you 
consider  peculiarly  desirable  in  a  sketch  like  this.  Her  countenance  lighted 
up  at  the  mention  of  her  old  pastor ;  and  she  went  on  in  stronger  terms 
than  I  had  ever  heard  from  any  of  the  family,  to  speak  of  the  veneration  in 
which  he  was  held  by  the  whole  parish.  They  knew  nothing,  she  said,  of 
his  learning  from  any  display  of  it  in  the  pulpit ;  but  they  perfectly  under- 
Rtood  his  eminent  scholarship,  and  were  proud  of  him  on  this  account. 
There  was,  however,  a  young  farmer  who  had  heard  so  much  about  the 
study  of  Hebrew,  that  he  was  eager  to  undertake  it.  He  asked  assistance, 
which  was  freely  given  him  for  two  or  three  years  during  the  winter  season, 
till  he  was  able  to  read  the  Old  Testament  for  life  with  but  little  difficulty. 
In  dwelling  on  the  character  of  her  pastor,  she  seemed  to  think  of  him  not 
merely  as  a  devout  man,  a  powerful  preacher,  and  a  kind  friend,  though  he 
was  all  these ;  but  chiefly  as  a  man  eminent  for  his  wisdom.  All  the 
churches  around  resorted  to  him  as  a  counsellor  in  their  disputes  and  diffi* 
culttes.  He  was  arbiter  among  his  own  people.  He  was  the  peace-maker 
of  the  neighbourhood.  I  asked  her  if  he  had  any  thing  sportive  in  his  character, 
since  I  remembered  him  only  for  his  grave  deportment.  **  A  great  deal !" 
rbe  said,  **  A  great  deal !  He  rarely  came  to  our  house  without  a  lively 
flow  of  wit  or  humour."  **  It  was  so,"  she  added,  **  with  all  the  old  people 
at  that  day ;  notwithstanding  the  gravity  of  their  deportment,  they  had  a 
remarkable  love  of  fimy  An  anecdote  was  given  of  his  mother-in-law, 
Mrs.  Chauncey,  (who  lived  in  his  family,)  as  showing  this  trait  in  connec- 
tion with  that  horror  of  Indians  which  was  felt  by  all  the  elderly  people  of 
that  time.  A  contribution  was  taken  up  one  Sunday,  for  missionary  pur- 
poses among  one  of  the  Western  tribes ;  and  in  counting  the  money,  a 
musket  hall  was  found  in  the  contribution  box.  As  the  question  went 
round,  '*  What  does  it  mean  ?  who  could  have  done  it  ?"  the  old  lady  came 
forward  with  a  slight  twinkle  in  one  of  her  eyes,  **  I  did  it,"  said  she:  **  I 
think  a  good  leaden  bullet,  is  the  only  contribution  that  should  be  sent  to 
Indians." 

But  I^must  hasten  to  a  close.  At  the  annual  thanksgiving  in  1797,  my 
grandfather  wished  the  New  Haven  family  to  be  with  him,  and  we  were  all 
there.  I  will  describe  his  personal  appearance,  as  I  then  (at  the  age  of 
seven  years)  saw  him  for  the  last  time.  He  was  of  the  middle  stature, 
strong  built  and  somewhat  corpulent,  with  regular  features,  a  full  and 
rounded  cheek,  a  light  complexion,  and  uncommonly  ruddy  for  one  of  his 
years.  He  was  bald,  with  a  high  forehead,  and  a  light  blue  eye  of  great 
keenness  when  fixed  upon  any  one  intently. 

That  afternoon,  he  started  on  horseback  (his  usual  mode  of  travelling)  for 
a  eircuit  of  a  fortnight  among  the  College  farms  in  Litchfield  county.     On 
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Saturday,  he  arrived  a*  the  house  of  Governor  Wolcott  in  Litchfield,  whose 
youngest  daughter  was  married  to  his  oldest  son.  She  was  there,  attending 
upon  her  father,  who  was  then  somewhat  ill,  and  who  died  twelve  days  after 
from  a  sudden  access  of  disease.  On  Sunday,  he  preached  both  parts  of 
the  day  for  the  Ko/.  Mr.  Champion,*  with  great  solemnity  and  fervour. 
Monday  morning,  he  had  an  interview  of  two  hours  with  the  Governor 
whose  mind  was  clouded  by  disease,  and  disturbed  on  some  points  of  a  reli- 
gious nature,  which  had  given  him  more  or  less  trouble  for  many  years.  It 
was  remembered  with  interest  by  the  family,  in  view  of  the  events  which 
followed,  that  the  Governor  remarked  to  his  daughter  at  the  close,  *'  This 
conversation  has  given  me  more  light  on  these  subjects,  than  I  ever  obtained 
before  either  from  preaching  or  from  reading.  I  feel  consoled  and  strength- 
ened." My  grandfather  proceeded  on  his  journey  to  Norfolk,  where  he 
spent  the  night ;  and  the  next  morning,  was  found  dead  in  his  chamber,  of 
an  apoplectic  fit.  Nothing  had  occurred  to  disturb  the  family  ;  and  he 
passed  away  without  any  one's  knowing  the  exact  time,  in  the  sixty-fourth 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  forty-second  of  his  ministr}'. 

His  remains  were  conveyed  to  Durham,  where  he  was  buried  on  the  25th 
of  November,  1797.  The  funeral  Sermon  was  preached  by  Dr.  Dwight, 
who  gave  the  following  character  of  the  deceased  in  addressing  the  clergj 
who  were  present: — 

'*  My  beloved  brethren,  a  great  man  is  fallen  in  our  Israel  to-day;  a  man  of  dis- 
tinguished learning  and  understanding,  of  unusual  prudence,  and  of  singular  skill  and 
experience  in  the  concerns  of  congregations,  churches,  and  ministers.  Recommended 
by  tried  wisdom,  he  was,  as  you  well  know,  very  extensively  employed,  and  confided 
in  by  both  minister  and  people,  throughout  the  State.  By  both  were  his  nseful  labours 
acknowledged  in  composing  their  differences,  and  directing  their  interests.  To  yon. 
to  me,  to  all  with  whom  he  was  connected,  the  loss  is  great  and  attecting.  In  the 
congregations,  in  the  churches,  and  especially  in  the  University,  of  this  State,  every 
weighty  concern  will  remind  us  of  his  important  services,  and  force  us  to  feel  what  we 
have  lost.  His  talents  were  not  only  great  and  distinguished,  but  they  were  aU«o  of 
that  most  useful  kind,  which  we  call  practical.  Such  talents  arc  eminently  fitted  for 
the  service  of  God,  and  for  usefulness  to  mankind.  In  whatever  he  was  called  tb 
judge  or  act,  he  made  it  his  first  business  thoroughly  to  examine  and  fully  to  under- 
stand. This  he  accomplished  by  diligent  scrutiny,  close  attention  t^  both  sides  of 
disputable  points,  a  careful  investigation  of  principles,  and  a  cautious  consideration  of 
consequences.  For  this  important  business  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  human 
character  qualified  him  in  an  eminent  degree,  as  did  also  his  strong  powers  of  judging, 
and  his  peculiar  coolness  and  self-possession.  Not  less  important  were  his  attenticMi. 
patience,  and  perseverance,  in  investigating.  In  these  most  useful  things,  ho  was  at 
once  an  eminent  blessing  to  mankind,  and  a  most  j)rofltal)lc  example  to  us.  No  man 
living  probably  so  well  understood  the  interests  of  our  University,  or  for  more  thao 
twenty  years  took  so  active  and  important  a  part  in  its  concerns.  Few  so  well  knew 
the  interests  of  our  churches,  or  so  ably  and  so  extensively  sorvod  them.  I  trust  his 
services  will  be,  by  us  at  least,  gratefully  remembered." 

Dr.  Goodrich  left  six  children,  all  of  whom  arc  now  deceased.  Chauncey, 
a  lawyer  at  Hartford,  who  was  employed  most  of  his  life  in  public  service, 
as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  or  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Connecticut 

Elizury  a  lawyer  at  New  Haven,  who  was  also  a  member  of  Congress,  the 
first  Professor  of  Law  in  Yale  College,  and  Judge  of  several  Courts  in 
(Connecticut. 

Samuel,  who  was  first  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Ridgefield,  Conn.,  and 
afterwards  at  Berlin,  Conn.,  where  he  remained  till  his  death. 

•JuDAH  Champion  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1751 :  was  ordaioMl  DMtor  of  tht 
ohoroh  in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  Joly  4,  1753;  and  died  m  1810.  He  preached  the  Bleotioii  Bm- 
mon  io  1776,  which  was  pablished. 
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ElihUf  a  lawyer  of  extensive  practice  at  Claverack,  N.  Y.,  where  be  died 
in  middle  life. 

Charles,  a  youth  of  great  promise,  who  became  deranged  soon  after  he 
left  College,  and  remained  so  till  his  death. 

Catherine  J  who  was  married  to  the  Hev.  David  Smith,  D.  D.,  successor 
of  Dr.  Goodrich  as  pastor  of  the  church  in  Durham. 

It  is  a  striking  fact  in  respect  to  this  church,  showing  the  longevity  of 
our  early  clergy,  that  the  ministerial  lives  of  Mr.  Chauncey,  Dr.  Goodrich 
«nd  Dr.  Smith  (who  is  still  living,  though  relieved  from  pastoral  duty) 
cover  the  space  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  from  the  settle- 
ment of  the  town.  The  ministry  was  continued  by  marriage  in  the  same 
fiamily  connection,  throughout  this  whole  period ;  and  the  house  of  Dr. 
South  is  still  the  resort  of  his  ministerial  brethren,  standing  on  the  same 
spot  where  the  house  of  Mr.  Chauncey  was  erected  nearly  a  century  and  a 
half  ago. 

The  following  are  the  published  works  of  Dr  Goodrich :    A  Sermon  at 

the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  Ro^er  Newton*  at  Greenfield,  Mass.,  November 

18,  1761.      A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Boardmant 

at  Hartford,  Conn.,  1784.      A  Sermon  at  the  ordination   of  his  son,  the 

Bev.  Samuel  Goodrich,  at  Ridgefield,  Conn.,  1786.     An  Election  Sermon, 

deUvered  at  Hartford,  1787.      A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  the  Rev. 

Matthew  Noyest  at  Northford,  Conn.,  August  18,  1790. 

I  am  very  truly  yours, 

CHAUNCEY  A.  GOODRICH. 

^SoaxB  Nkwtoh  wu  bom  in  Durham,  Conn.,  May  23,  1737 ;  waa  gradnated  at  Tale  Col- 
lift  in  1758;  ftndied  Theology  nndcr  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Elizar  Goodrich  of  hia  native 
~'  ~~;  and  was  constituted  paatorof  the  church  in  Greenfleld  November  18, 1701.     He  reoeived 


ttedegTMof  D.  D.  from  Dartmouth  College  in  1805,  and  died  December  10, 1810,  a^ed  seventy- 
nine.  He  was  married  to  Abigail  Hall  of  Middletown,  Conn.,  in  August,  1702,  who  died  Goto- 
berSl,  1805,  the  mother  of  eight  children.  His  eldest  son,  H'nitr,  wiis  gra<luated  at  Yale 
OoUege  in  1785;  was  appointed  Tutor  in  the  CoUcjiife  in  1788 ;  and  died  \Thile  holding  that  oflBoe, 
in  17otf.  Dr.  Newton  is  represented  by  his  contemporaries  as  |x>sscssing  good  natural  talents, 
M  beinff  a  sensible  and  edifying  preacher,  and  as  distinguished  for  his  benevolence,  candour, 
and  wifdom. 

f Bbitjaxin  Boardman  was  a  native  of  Middletown,  Conn. ;  was  graduated  at  Yale  CoUege 
in  1758;  was  a  Tutor  in  College  in  1760-61 ;  was  ordained  at  Middle  Uaddam,  January  5,  1762; 
WM  dismissed  in  September,  1783 ;  was  installed  pastor  of  the  South  church  in  Hartford,  May 
bf  1784;  was  dismissed  about  1789;  and  died  February  12,  1802,  aged  seventy. 

i Matthew  Notes  was  a  native  of  Lyme;  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1785;  was 
«raiin«l  pastor  of  the  church  at  Northford,  August  18,  1790;  and  died  in  1839.  He  was  a 
■flnJber  of  the  Corporation  of  Yale  College  from  1823  tiU  his  death. 
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JONAS  CLARK. 

1755—1805. 

FROM  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  WARE. 

GxMBUooB,  August  10,  1850. 

Dear  Sir :  In  reply  to  your  note  asking  for  some  account  of  the  life  of 
Mr.  Clark  of  Lexington,  I  send  you  a  few  pages  containing  all  the  facts,  I 
believe,  that  can  be  ascertained. 

Half  a  century  ago,  funeral  sermons  for  the  clergy,  and  newspapers  for 
all  others,  were  the  grand  repositories  of  facts, — in  truth,  the  only  ones  in 
respect  to  the  lives  and  characters  of  all  whom  it  was  thought  worth  while 
to  notice  at  all.  Biographical  dictionaries  as  yet  were  not.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  the  death  of  Mr.  Clark,  the  sermon, was  preached  by  Mr.  Cushing,* 
of  Waltham,  but  was  not  printed,  nor  has  it  been  preserved.  More  lately, 
volumes  of  biography  have  appeared,  having  reference  particularly  to  the 
ministry,  and  in  both  Allen  and  Eliot  brief  sketches  may  be  found  of  the 
principal  events  in  the  life  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir.  No  other  sourcet 
of  information  are  available,  save  the  recollections  of  a  few  quiet,  elderly 
persons  among  his  former  parishioners,  and  the  public  records  of  the  town. 

Jonas  Clark  was  bom  at  Newton,  in  this  State,  December  25,  1730; 
was  graduated  at  Cambridge,  in  1752 ;  was  ordained  in  Lexington,  November 
5,  1755 ;  and  died  November  15, 1805,  after  a  ministry  of  a  little  more  than 
half  a  century.  These  are  the  principal  facts  that  mark  the  life  of  a  New 
England  clergyman,  and  in  the  present  case  there  are  but  few  others  to 
be  added. 

Although,  however,  the  life  of  Mr.  Clark  was  marked  by  few  incidents  save 
those  common  to  every  man,  yet  he  had,  what  may  be  called  the  happy 
fortune  to  live  in  an  eventful  era — the  era  of  our  Revolution  ;  to  witness  ite 
first  outbreak  ;  to  watch  and  help  on  its  progress  ;  to  greet  its  successful 
termination ;  and,  for  many  closing  years  of  his  life,  to  observe  the  hopefiil 
working  of  the  machine  which  he  had  contributed  materially  to  set  in  motion. 
His  life  was  passed  without  deviation  on  his  own  small  farm  within  the  precincts 
of  his  own  small  parish.  Always  at  home, — with  the  exception  perhaps  of 
an  occasional  excursion  to  the  capital,  or  on  a  distant  exchange,  his  labours,— 
and  they  were  many, — were  confined  to  the  narrow  circle  of  the  parish,  the 
homestead,  and  the  village.  It  was  not  till  trouble  arose  between  the  mother 
country  and  the  Colonies,  that  he,  in  some  sense  became  a  public  man,  in 
the  preparation  of  various  documents  of  some  importance  ;   and,  not  bj 

*  Jacob  Cushiho  was  a  son  of  Job  Cushing,  who  was  born  at  Hingham;  was  gradaated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1714;  was  ordained  first  jiastor  of  the  diarch  in  Shrewsbury,  December  4, 
1723;  and  died  suddenly  August  6,  1760,  aged  sixty -seven.  The  son  was  a  native  of  Shrews- 
bury; was  graduated  at  Har\'ard  College  in  1748;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Walt- 
ham,  November  22,  1752,  and  died  January  18,  1809,  aged  seventy-nine,  lie  received  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  his  Alma  Mater  in  1807.  He  published  a  Sermon  at  the 
ordination  of  Samuel  Williams  at  Bradford,  1705;  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Elijah  Brown; 
[who  was  a  native  of  Waltham;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  Colleeo  in  1765;  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  church  in  Sherburne,  November  28,  1770;  and  died  October  24,  1816,  aged 
seventy-two;]  a  Sermon  in  commemoration  of  the  battle  of  Lexington,  1778;  a  Sermon  at  the 
ordination  of  Nathan  Underwood;  [who  was  a  native  of  Lexington ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1788;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Harwich,  November  21,  1792;  was 
dismissed  April  8,  1828;  and  died  May  1,  1841;]  a  Disoourae  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Jo0«ph 
JaekM>n  of  Brookline,  1796. 
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making  himself, — ^but  by  becoming  by  force  of  circumstances,  quite  a  leader 
on  the  Whig  side  of  the  controversy. 

Setting  this  aside,  and  he  was  a  clergyman  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
term — he  sought  no  duties  or  pleasures  beyond  the  limits  of  his  peculiar 
office.  He  was  indeed  a  farmer,  and  a  most  industrious  and  hard-working 
farmer,  as  well  as  a  clergyman.  But  those  callings  are  rather  one  than  two, 
and  were  forced  upon  him  rather  than  sought,  as  not  one  minister  in  ten  in 
the  country  could  subsist, — provided  he  had  a  family, — without  the  addition 
of  a  farm,  its  labours,  and  profits,  to  the  parish  grant  of  a  small  salary. 
The  farm  was,  in  fact,  but  a  subordinate  branch  of  his  profession.  He  was 
ordained  farmer  as  much  as  preacher.  His  salary  was  eighty  pounds,  and 
twenty  cords  of  wood.  In  the  depreciated  currency  of  those  times  the 
eighty  pounds  of  money  were  worth  hardly  so  much  as  the  twenty  cords  of 
wood. 

No  fact  of  Mr.  Clark's  life  could  be  truer  or  more  worthy  of  record  than 
that  he  was,  as  has  been  said  already,  a  hard-working,  industrious  man. 
That  he  must  have  been  to  have  succeeded,  as  he  did,  in  either  part  of  his 
divided  profession.  As  farmer,  by  industry  and  good  management,  he  was 
enabled  to  cultivate  a  farm  of  sixty  acres,  and  at  last  die  in  unembarrassed 
possession  of  it.  That  was  as  much  as  many  do  in  this  world,  who  do 
nothing  else.  But  his  sermons  and  his  pastoral  labours  imposed  another 
burden  as  heavy — (much  heavier  in  its  load  of  anxieties) — as  his  other  yoke  of 
physical  labour  and  worldly  care.  The  minister  alone  knows  his  own  labours 
and  trials.  But  the  minister  of  the  present  day  can  have  but  a  feeble 
comprehension  of  the  labour  of  the  same  profession  half  a  century  ago, 
when  exchanges  were  much  more  infrequent,  and  the  length  of  a  sermon 
more  than  double ;  so  that  every  week,  four  sermons,  instead  of  two,  were 
in  fact  to  be  written,  or  prepared  for  in  some  way.  In  the  early  part  of  his 
life,  Mr.  C.  wrote  out  the  whole  of  his  discourses  of  never  less  than  an  hour 
each.  Later,  scarcely  more  than  pretty  full  heads  were  committed  to  paper, 
the  rest  extemporized.  But  in  whatever  way  prepared  and  delivered,  the 
task  was  a  considerable  one,  and  enough  for  one  life  without  the  farming. 
On  a  manuscript  in  my  possession,  I  find  the  number  upon  it  to  be  2179, 
which  makes  fifty-six  sermons  a  year  from  the  date  of  his  ordination. 

Mr.  Clark,  as  a  preacher,  maintained  a  high  rank  among  his  brethren ; 
and  higher  even  than  as  a  preacher  was  his  general  reputation  for  strong 
sense  and  sound  judgment  in  the  common  business  6f  life.  In  all  his  own 
neighbourhood,  none  stood  in  these  respects  higher  than  he,  or  was  more 
esteemed.  His  preaching  was  vigorous  in  the  style,  animated  in  the  manner, 
instructive  in  the  matter.  **His  public  discourses,"  it  is  said,  "consisted 
not  of  learned  discussions  on  speculative  or  metaphysical  subjects,  nor  yet 
of  dry  lectures  on  heathen  morality,  but  of  the  most  interesting  truths  of 
the  Gospel,  well  arranged  for  the  edification  of  his  hearers.  And  they  were 
delivered  not  in  a  formal,  heartless  manner,  but  with  uncommon  energy  and 
leal."  His  voice  was  powerful  and  agreeable,  and  when  excited  by  his 
fubject,  which  was  often  the  case,  it  extended  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
meeting  house,  and  could  be  heard  distinctly  by  those  who  were  any  where 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  His  appearance  in  the  pulpit  added  some- 
what to  the  effect  produced  by  his  sermons,  which  was  grave  and  dignified, 
and,  almost  more  than  that,  owing,  partly,  no  doubt,  to  a  full  clerical 
eoetume  of  gown,  cassock,  and  bands,  and  a  wig  of  immense  proportions  and 
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of  snowy  whiteness.  On  his  dress  and  appearance  generally  he  bestowed 
great  attention.  He  was  characterized  by  a  neatness  so  extreme  as  to  serve 
as  a  perpetual  sermon  on  that  graceful  virtue  to  his  people.  He  did  not,  in 
his  whole  manner  and  conversation  preach  Whiggery  more  constantly  or 
with  more  devotion  than  the  first  mentioned  virtue.  They  both  would  be 
thought  by  many  as  extra-professional,  and  perhaps  they  were  so ;  but  they 
were  both  so  wrought  into  the  substance  and  character  of  the  man,  that  they 
were  not  so  much  preached  in  any  sense  as  simply  exhibited,  and  then  left  to 
produce  their  own  proper  effect. 

The  preaching  of  Mr.  C.  was  characterized  by  great  length  as  well  as  by 
more  commendable  qualities.  His  sernkns  were  rarely  less  than  an  hour, 
<^ten  more.  A  sermon  preached  in  1781,  and  afterwards  printed,  could 
hardly  have  been  delivered  in  three.  And  his  prayers  were  in  due  proportion 
to  the  sermon.  There  is  a  tradition  that,  on  a  certain  occasion,  he  was 
known  to  have  prayed  more  than  two  hours.  Often,  those  of  his  people — 
the  younger  members  of  the  flock  doubtless,  who  could  not  be  restndned  by 
a  feeling  of  devotion,  a  sense  of  propriety,  or  respect  for  the  preacher,  wonld 
escape  from  the  church  for  a  while,  and  after  a  brief  recreation  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, return  to  their  places  in  time  for  the  conclusion  of  the  services.  It 
had  not  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  ministry  been  a  custom  in  his  church  nor 
ebewhere  in  that  part  of  the  country  to  read  the  Scriptures  publicly  as  a 
part  of  Divine  service.  It  had  at  that  period  been  just  introduced  at  other 
places.  Mr.  C.  having  received  as  a  gift  from  Governor  Hancock  a  folio 
Bible  magnificently  bound,  with  the  wish  expressed, — which  to  him  would 
be  law, — that  it  should  be  read  on  the  Sabbath  morning  and  evening  from 
the  pulpit,  he  took  occasion  at  the  close  of  the  services  one  day,  to  state  to 
the  congregation  what  had  occurred,  and  to  say  that,  on  the  following 
Sunday,  the  performance  of  the  duty  would  be  commenced.  The  prospect 
of  an  addition  to  the  present  length  of  the  services  was  an  infliction  upon  the 
spirit  of  endurance  more  than  could  be  borne — it  was  the  fatal  feather's 
weight  upon  the  earners  back ;  and  no  sooner  had  the  pastor  closed  his 
announcement,  than  the  Deacon  in  his  place  rose  and  said  that  he  appre- 
hended that  the  proposition  which  had  just  been  made  would  by  no  means 
be  agreeable  to  the  people, — that  is,  if  it  should  have  any  effect  to  increase 
the  present  length  of  the  services.  Mr.  C,  however  he  might  have  felt  the 
rebuke,  and  that  he  could  then  carry  his  point  only  at  the  expense  of  his 
sermons,  with  the  greatest  good  sense  and  good  nature  instantly  rejoined  that 
he  did  not  intend  that  it  should  have  that  effect. 

In  the  matter  of  theological  opinions,  Mr.  Clark  would  be  ranked  among 
the  Trinitarians  and  Calvinists.  But  that  was  not  a  time  when  opinions 
were  strictly  scrutinized,  or  when  men  were  called  upon  as  peremptorily  as 
at  present,  or  rather  perhaps,  a  few  years  since,  to  define  their  theological 
position.  It  is  more  important  to  observe  that,  whatever  his  opinions  might 
be,  the  spirit  and  temper  of  his  life  were  just  what  the  Gospel  was  designed 
to  produce — that  he  was  a  Christian  in  the  highest  and  best  sense  of  the 
term;  shown  to  be  such,  by  a  long  and  exemplary  life,  and  a  faithful  prac- 
tice of  the  virtues  he  had  preached  to  others. 

Mr.  Clark,  though  a  devoted  minister,  was,  however,  not  insensible  to  or 
neglectful  of  the  duties  which  he  considered  that  he  owed  to  his  country  in 
the  eventful  times  in  which  it  was  his  fortune  to  live.  He  was  a  patriot  of 
the  most  ardent  and  decided  character.     And  it  could  be  regarded  only  as  a 
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singiilarly  happy  circumstance  that,  as  Lexington  was  to  be  the  place  where 
resistance  to  the  power  of  England  was  first  to  occur,  and  the  great  act  of 
a  declaration  of  war  first  to  be  made  by  the  act  of  the  people  in  the  blood 
to  be  there  shed,  making  the  place  forever  famous  in  history,  the  minister 
of  Lexington  should  have  been  a  man  of  the  principles,  character,  courage, 
and  energy  of  Mr.  Clark.  He  was  eminently  a  man  produced  by  the 
times, — more  than  equal  to  them  ;  rather  a  guide  and  leader.  All  his  pre- 
Yious  life,  his  preaching,  his  intercourse  and  conversation  among  his  people 
had  been  but  a  continued  and  most  effectual  preparation  for  the  noble  stand 
taken  by  his  people  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  April.  The  militia  on 
the  Common,  that  morning,  were  the  same  who  filled  t^ne  pews  of  the  meet- 
ing house  on  the  Sunday  morning  before,  and  the  same  who  hung  upon  the 
rear  of  the  retreating  enemy  in  the  forenoon  and  throughout  the  day. 
They  were  only  carrying  the  preaching  of  many  previous  years  into  prao- 
Aoe. 

It  would  not  be  beyond  the  truth  to  assert  that  there  was  no  person  at 
that  time  and  in  that  vicinity, — not  only  no  clergyman  but  no  other  person 
of  whatever  calling  or  profession,  who  took  a  firmer  stand  for  the  liberties 
of  the  country,  or  was  more  ready  to  perform  the  duties  and  endure  the 
sacrifices  of  a  patriot,  than  the  minister  of  Lexington.  He  was  considered 
moreover  not  only  as  a  person  of  great  ardour  of  temperament  as  a  politi- 
cian,— the  first  to  move  himself  and  set  others  in  motion  on  great  emergen- 
cies, but  also  as  a  person  of  great  abilities,  whose  judgment  was  one  more 
than  others  to  be  respected  and  relied  upon.  No  one  than  he  better  under- 
stood the  state  of  the  question  as  between  the  Colonies  and  England ;  nor 
were  there  any  who  earlier  than  he,  or  with  more  talent,  at  the  town  meet- 
ings, and  at  other  places  and  times,  argued  the  great  topics  on  which  differ- 
ences had  arisen,  and  then  through  the  Representatives  of  the  town  presented 
the  arguments  and  conclusions  at  which  they  had  arrived,  in  papers  which 
he  had  prepared,  to  the  General  Court  at  their  various  sessions. 

Papers  of  instructions  of  this  character  to  the  Representatives  of  Lex- 
ington are  in  existence,  running  from  17G2  to  1776;  and  were  in  each 
instance  drawn  up  by  him ;  and  no  one  can  read  them,  as  they  stand 
engrossed  on  the  Town  Records,  without  respect  for  the  talent  they  exhibit, 
and  admiration  of  the  free  and  manly  spirit,  yet  at  the  same  time  calm  and 
respectful,  in  which  they  are  conceived.  Mr.  Everett  says, — "Although 
the  part  taken  by  Lexington  was  in  full  accordance  with  the  course  pursued 
by  many  other  towns  in  the  Province,  there  is  nothing  invidious  in  the 
remark  that  the  document — [just  referred  to] — and  in  which  the  principles 
and  opinions  of  the  town  are  embodied,  have  few  equals  and  no  superiors 
among  the  productions  of  that  class.  They  are  well  known  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  [his]  pen,  who,  for  many  years  previous  to  the  Revolution  to 
the  close  of  his  life,  exercised  a  well  deserved  ascendancy  in  the  public  con- 
cerns of  the  Town."  "Mr.  Clark,'*  adds  Mr.  Everett,  "  was  of  a  class  of 
citisens  who  rendered  services  second  to  no  others  in  enlightening  and  ani- 
mating the  popular  mind  on  the  great  question  at  issue — I  mean  the  patri- 
otic clergy  of  New  England." 

But  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  long  before  a  single  document  had  been 
formally  prepared,  Mr.  Clark  had  many  a  time  and  for  many  a  year  in  his 
sermons, — (the  political  pamphlets  of  New  England,)  presented  to  his  peo- 
ple the  principles  of  the  policy  by  which  the  Colonies  ought  to  be  managed 
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by  the  Crown  or  otherwise  govern  themselves.  Hb  discourses  have  bot  k 
a  few  instances  been  preserved ;  but  enough  have  been  to  make  it  plain, 
what,  on  a  thousand  occasions  long  before  even  the  passage  of  the  Stanq) 
Act,  would  have  been  the  strain  of  his  thought  and  his  speech.  So  thai, 
when  the  struggle  actually  commenced,  the  people  were  ready  for  it, 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  reasons  on  which  the  duty  of  resistance  was 
founded,  and  prepared  to  discharge  the  duty  at  every  hazard.  No  popula- 
tion within  the  compass  of  the  Colonies  were  better  prepared  for  the  events 
of  the  19th  of  April,  than  the  people  of  Lexington;  no  people  to  whom 
the  events  of  that  day  could  more  safely  have  been  entrusted ;  none  more 
worthy  of  the  duties  that  fell  to  their  lot;  or  who  better  deserved  the 
honours  which  have  followed  the  faithful  performance  of  them.  No  single 
individual  probably  did  so  much  to  educate  the  people  up  to  that  point  of 
intelligence,  firmness,  and  courage,  as  their  honoured  and  belovini  pastor. 

His  hospitality  ought  not  to  be  wholly  omitted  in  any  account  of  the  life 
and  character  of  the  minister  of  Lexington.  This  he  considered  a  duty ; 
but  it  was  in  his  case  a  duty  which  it  was  always  his  highest  pleasure  to 
perform.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how,  with  his  small  means  and  his 
own  large  family,  he  could  at  the  same  time  entertain  the  numerous  rela- 
tives, friends,  and  strangers  who  resorted  to  the  parsonage.  But  it  is  the 
will,  not  the  wealth,  that  makes  the  hospitable  man.  His  doors  were 
always  wide  open ;  none  knocked  who  were  not  received  and  welcomed. 
But  especially  was  there  always  room  for  his  brethren  of  his  own  profession, 
as,  in  their  journeyings  to  and  fro,  they  made  his  house — the  custom  of  that 
day — their  inn.  Among  other  visitors  at  the  period  of  the  Revolution  and 
before  it,  was  frequently  John  Hancock,  afterward  the  Governor,  who,  as  a 
cousin  of  Mrs.  Clark,  was  often  a  member  of  the  family  circle.  Mutually 
beneficial  must  have  been  the  intercourse  between  two  persons  who  sympa- 
thized so  deeply  on  so  many  interesting  points.  Which  was  the  principal 
giver,  and  which  the  principal  receiver,  on  those  occasions,  it  were  fruitless 
to  enquire.  It  is  enough  to  know  that  there  was  the  utmost  harmony 
between  them,  and  that  their  intercourse  served  to  deepen  and  strengthen  their 
attachmcDt  to  the  great  cause  they  had  at  heart.  While  under  proscription, 
both  Samuel  Adams  and  Mr.  Hancock  were  visitors  of  Mr.  Clark  ;  but 
were  obliged  in  haste  to  abandon  their  place  of  refuge  on  the  morning  of 
the  19th.  It  was  a  heavy  day  to  the  pastor,  who,  on  the  retreat  of  the 
British,  visiting  the  grounds  directly  under  the  windows  of  his  church, 
found  eight  of  his  beloved  parishioners  lying  dead,  and  many  others  wounded. 
Of  the  transactions  of  that  morning  and  day,  he  drew  up  a  narrative,  the 
manuscript  of  which  lies  before  me,  and  the  main  facts  of  which  have  been 
incorporated  into  the  usual  histories  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Clark's  publications,  so  far  as  I  know,  were  the  following : — A  Ser- 
mon at  Athol,  Mass.,  at  the  ordination  of  Joseph  Estabrook,*  1787.  A 
Sermon  at  Sudbury  at  the  ordination  of  Josiah  Bridge,!  1761.     A  Sermon 

'  •Joseph  Estabrook  was  born  at  Loxington,  March  4,  1759;  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
OoUeee  in  1782;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  ohnroh  at  Athol,  Nor.  21,  1787;  and  died  AprO 
18,  1830,  aged  seyenty-ono.  He  published  a  Discourse  at  the  funeral  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Lee— 
[who  was  bom  at  Concord,  Mass. ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Royalston,  Oct.  10, 
17S8:  and  died  Feb.  16,  1819,  aged  seventy -seven.] 

t  JosiAH  Bridge  was  bom  at  Lexington,  Dec.  28,  1739;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  Collece 
in  1758 ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  at  Sudbnir,  Nor.  A,  17S1 ;  and  died  June  30,  1801, 
aged  sixtj-two.    He  published  the  Election  Sennon,  1789. 
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ftt  Leziogion  to  commemorate  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  &o.,  1776. 
EldotioQ  Sermon,  1781. 

The  later  years  of  his  life  were  passed  in  almost  unintermpted  health, 
and  in  the  steady  performance  of  all  the  duties  of  his  office,  till  his  days 
were,  in  1805,  suddenly  closed  by  the  occurrence  of  a  dropsy.  But  till 
within  a  few  weeks  of  his  death  he  was  able  to  visit  the  families  of  his 
I^arish. 

The  family  of  Mr.  Clark  consisted  of  six  sons  and  six  daughters,  all  but 
four  living  at  the  time  of  his  death.  The  oldest  child,  a  son,  died  in 
infancy.  None  of  the  sons  embraced  the  profession  of  the  father,  bat 
became  men  of  business.  Of  the  daughters,  four  were  married  and  all  to 
clergymen,  viz :  to  Mr.  Green*  of  Berwick,  Me, ;  Dr.  Fiske  t  of  West  Can*- 
bridge ;  Dr.  Harris,  President  of  Columbia  College,  New  York ;  and  Dr. 
Ware,  HoUis  Professor  in  the  University  in  Cambridge. 

Very  truly  yours, 

WILLIAM  WARE. 


-••- 


SAMUEL  HOPKINS,  D.  D.  (Second).,} 

1755—1811. 

Samuel  Hopkins  was  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hopkins  of  Wesi 
Springfield,  Mass.  The  father  was  the  son  of  John  Hopkins  of  Waterbury, 
Conn., — a  man  of  exemplary  piety,  who  died  there,  November  4,  1732. 
Ho  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1718  ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
church  in  West  Springfield,  June  1,  1720 ;  and  died  suddenly  in  October, 
1755,  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age.  He  was  married  June  28,  1727, 
to  Esther,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Timothy  Edwards  of  East  Windsor.  Thej 
had  four  children — one  daughter,  Hannah^  who  was  married  to  the  Hon. 
John  Worthington  of  Springfield ;  and  one  son,  who  forms  the  main  subject 
of  this  sketch.  He  published  **  Historical  memoirs  relating  to  the  Housa- 
tonnoc  Indians ;  or  an  account  of  the  methods  used  for  the  propagation  of 
the  Qospel  among  that  heathenish  tribe  under  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  John 
Sergeant,  with  the  character  of  that  worthy  missionary,  and  an  address  to 

*  BiirjAMiN  Grbrx  waa  born  at  Waltham,  Mass.,  Maj  5,  1764;  was  graduated  at  Hanrard 
College  in  1784;  wa8/)rdained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Medwaj,  June  25,  1788;  was  dismisM^ 
Fob.  28,  1793;  afterwards  studied  Uw,  and  settled  at  Berwick,  Me. ;  where  he  died,  October, 
1837.    He  was  Judge  of  one  of  the  Courts  of  the  State. 

t  Thaddbus  Fiske  was  the  son  of  Jonathan  and  Abigail  Fiske,  and  was  bom  at  Weston, 
Man.,  June  22, 1762.  He  was  fitted  for  College  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Woodward,  the  minister 
of  his  native  place,  was  admitted  a  student  of  Harvard  College  in  1781,  and  was  graduated  in 
1786.  He  Uien  taught  a  school  for  a  short  time  at  Lexin|^n,  after  which  he  returned  to  Cam- 
bii4ge,  as  a  theological  student,  availins  himself  of  the  instruction  of  Dr.  Winlesworth,  then 
Professor  of  Divinny  in  the  College.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  bv  the  Cambndge  Association 
on  the  8th  of  August,  1786 ;  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Second  church  in  Cambridge,  (then 
Mlled  Menotomy,)  on  the  23d  of  April,  1788 ;  the  sermon  being  preached  by  his  relative,  the 
R«v.  Dr.  Nathan  Fiske  of  Brookfieid.  Here  he  continued  in  the  active  discharge  of  the  duties 
•f  his  office  till  April  23,  1828,  when  he  resigned  his  pastoral  charge.  He  died  Nov.  14,  1855, 
•ft  that  time  the  oldest  graduate  of  Harvard  CoUege.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Omwttn  in  that  instituUon  in  1788,  and  held  the  office  forty  years.  In  1821,  he  received  O.e 
disgreoof  D.  D.  from  Columbia  College.  He  published  a  Thanksgiving  Disconnte.  170f>:  a 
Masoorss  on  the  iwanty-flrst  anniversary  of  his  settlement,  18C9 ;  and  a  Sermi  n  at  tic  cIof;  i  f 
Us  ministry,  1828. 

t  M88.  Rom  hii  grandson,  the  Rev.  8.  H.  Riddel,  and  firom  the  Rev.  Dr.  Woodbridge. 
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the  people  of  this  country,"  &c.,  1753.  I  have  read  Mr.  Hopkins'  diaij, 
as  well  as  a  number  of  his  manuscript  sermons ;  and  have  conversed  wHh 
several  persons  whose  early  years  were  spent  under  his  ministry ;  and  from 
all  that  I  have  been  able  to  gather,  I  conclude  that  he  must  have  been  a 
man  of  excellent  judgment ;  of  fine  moral  qualities ;  an  evangelical  and 
instructive,  but  not  very  popular,  preacher ;  a  faithful  pastor ;  and  held  in 
high  estimation  by  his  brethren  in  the  ministry,  and  by  the  community  at 
large. 

Samuel  Hopkins,  the  son,  was  bom  at  West  Spingfield,  October  31, 1729. 
He  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1749  ;  and  was  a  Tutor  there  from 
1751  to  1754.  He  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Hadlcy,  Mass.,  in 
February,  1755,  as  successor  to  the  Rev.  Chester  Williams.*  He  was  mar- 
ried in  February,  1756,  to  Mrs.  Sarah  Williams,  the  widow  of  his  predeces- 
sor,— who  was  the  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Judge  Porter  of  Hadlcy.  She  had 
five  children  by  her  first  marriage,  and  nine  by  her  second.  These  all  lived  to 
adult  age,  and  most  of  them  to  advanced  life ;  the  average  age  of  the  whole 
fourteen  being  sixty- one  years  and  nearly  six  months. 

Of  the  children  of  his  wife  by  her  former  marriage,  brought  up  and  edu- 
cated by  himself,  one  daughter  became  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Nathaniel 
Emmons,  D.  D.,  and  one  son,  Nehemiah  WilliamSy  was  a  highly  respecta- 
ble clergyman.  He  was  born  February  24,  1749 ;  was  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College  in  1769 ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Brimfield, 
Mass.,  February  9,  1775;  and  died  November  26,  1790,  aged  forty-seven. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  A  volume  of  his  sermons  was  published  after  his  death.  Of  his 
own  children,  the  eldest,  a  son  bearing  his  own  name,  was  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1777,  became  a  physician  of  much  promise,  but  died  at  the  age 
of  twenty-five.  Four  of  the  daughters  were  the  wives  of  the  following 
clergymen — the  Rev.  Dr.  Spring  of  Newburyport ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Austin  of 
Worcester;  the  Rev.  William  Riddel t  of  Bristol,  Me.;  and  the  Rev. 
Leonard  Worcester  of  Peacham,  Vt. 

Mrs.  Hopkins  died  February  5, 1774.  Nearly  three  yeara  after  her  death, 
he  formed  a  second  connection — most  happy  for  himself  and  his  numerous 
family,  many  of  whom  were  young — with  Margaret  Stoddard  of  Boston. 
He  had  no  children  by  the  second  marriage.  He  became  a  second  time  % 
widower  in  October,  1790,  and  remained  so  till  his  death. 

He  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Yale  Col- 
lege in  1802. 


*  Chester  Williams  woa  a  son  of  tho  Rev.  Ebeneier  Williams  of  Pomfrci,  Conn. ; 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1735;  was  a  Tntor  there  from  1738  to  1740;  was  ordained  pastor 
of  the  church  in  Hadley  in  the  latter  part  of  1740  or  the  early  part  of  1741 ;  and  died  OctobCT 
18,  1753,  aged  thirty -six.  Ho  was  a  member,  and  tho  scribe,  of  the  Ecclesiastical  council  that 
dismissed  Jonathan  Edwards  from  his  pastorate  in  Northampton. 

t  William  Riddel  was  r>orn  in  Colerainc,  Mass.,  February  4,  1768;  was  graduated  at  Dart- 
month  College  in  1793;  studied  Theology  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Burton  of  Thetford,  VU; 
was  lioensed  to  preach  at  Newbury,  Vt.,  in  January  1794;  afterwards  spent  several  months  in 
studying  under  Dr.  Emmons;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Bristol,  Mo.,  in  August, 
1796,  and  was  dismissed  in  1804;  spent  about  one  year  as  a  missionary  in  New  York;  was  a 
stated  supply  to  the  church  in  Townsend,  Vt. ,  from  1 808  to  1 81 0 ;  occupied  a  farm  in  Gill  firom  1810 
to  1815,  preaching  oocasionally ;  was  installed  in  Whittingham,  Vt.,  September  27, 1815,  and  WM 
dismissea  in  August,  1817 ;  resided  in  Bemardston  from  1817  to  1819 ;  then  in  Hadley  two  Tean; 
then  in  Bemardston  about  twelve  years ;  and  afterwards  chiefly  in  South  Deerfield  till  his  desth, 
whioh  ooourred  October  24,  1849,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two.  His  son,  Samuel  Hopkint,  wbo 
was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1823,  entered  the  ministry,  and  is  at  present  (1856)  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  Puritan  Recorder. 
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Br.  Hopkins  continued  to  preach  till  February,  1809,  when  he  was  stmok 
with  paralysis,  which  materially  impaired  his  mental  faculties,  and  rendered 
him  inadequate  to  any  further  public  service.  On  the  20th  of  June,  1810, 
Mr.  (now  the  Rev.  Dr.)  John  Woodbridge  was  orduined  as  hb  colleague; 
Uiough  the  whole  pastoral  charge  was,  from  the  commencement  of  Mr.  W.'s 
ministry,  devolved  upon  him.  Dr.  Hopkins  died  in  great  peace  on  the 
8th  of  March,  1811.  His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Lyman  of  Hatfield,  and  was  published. 

Dr.  Hopkins  published  two  Discourses,  entitled  **  Infants  of  believers 
members  of  the  Church  of  Christ,"  in  a  volume  of  '*  Sermons  on  yarious 
important  doctrines  and  duties  of  the  Christian  religion,*'  1799;  and  a 
Half-century  Sermon,  1805. 

FROM  THE  REV.  PARSONS  COOK,  D.  D. 

Ltnk,  October,  29, 1864. 

Dear  Sir :  I  must  make  a  somewhat  meagre  reply  to  your  request  for  some 
reminiscences  of  Dr.  Samuel  Hopkins  of  Hadley.  I  was  too  young  at  the  time 
of  his  death  to  have  collected  in  my  own  memory  many  resources  for  such  a  per- 
formance. Nor  are  my  traditionary  resources  very  abundant.  My  parents  were 
both  natives  of  the  town  of  which  he  was  tlic  sole  minister.  They  were  baptized 
by  him,  as  I  myself  also  was.  Ue  was  the  first  minister  that  I  ever  saw,  to 
recognise  as  one  of  an  order  of  beings  distinct  from  men.  For  so  in  truth  1 
regarded  him,  as  I  saw  his  great  white  wig,  composed  of  large  rolls  of  hair,  so 
evidently  not  human,  ascend  the  pulpit ;  or  as  I  contemplated  him  with  awe, 
while  passing  the  streets  with  a  large  cocked  hat,  and  otherwise  dressed  as  a 
gentleman  of  the  old  school.  Remarkable  as  he  was  for  facetiousncss  among  his 
friends,  he  was  never  otherwise  than  dignified.  And  as  he  walked  abroad,  he 
carried  with  him  such  an  amount  of  gravity  and  dignity  as  inspired  with  rever- 
ence all  puerile  spectators,  to  say  the  least.  The  children  just  let  loose  from 
school,  when  he  was  passing,  checked  in  mid-voUcy  the  explosion  of  their  mirth, 
held  their  breath,  formed  a  lino,  and  took  oif  their  hats  for  their  customary  token 
of  reverence, — not  to  say  worship.  And  when  he  actually  entered  the  school  to 
bear  the  children  say  the  catechism,  it  was  perfectly  awful!  The  trepidation  of 
those  days  1  think  has  passed  away;  but  the  memory  of  it  has  not. 

Of  his  preaching  I  remember  nothing  Ixit  what  struck  the  eye.  My  mind's 
eye  retains  his  picture,  as  he  stood  in  the  pulpit,  dressed  in  the  clerical  costume 
of  that  day,  which,  to  my  childish  fancy,  seemed  about  midway  between  that  of 
a  man  and  a  woman,  as  his  person  seemed  half  human  and  half  divine.  His 
manner  in  the  pulpit  was  entirely  without  action ;  his  reading  of  his  sermons  was 
slow  and  drawling.  His  hearers  had  occasion  to  be  something  more  than  passive 
receivers.  It  needed  laborious  attention  to  draw  from  him  what  he  produced. 
His  mind  was  remarkable  for  sound  judgment  and  practical  wisdom.  A  dis- 
tinguished lawyer,  after  hearing  him  preach,  remarked  that  he  would  make  a  good 
Judge.  His  style  of  writing  was  careless  and  unfinished,  though  it  was  not  for 
want  of  scholarship.  His  cousin.  Dr.  Hopkins  of  Newport,  is  said  by  his  biogra- 
pher to  have  had  in  the  pulpit  a  manner  **  pecufiarly  unattractive."  But  when 
Ac  preached  in  Hadley,  the  people  regarded  him  as  quite  animated,  in  comparison 
with  their  own  Dr.  Hopkins. 

In  his  Theology  he  was  Calvinistic.  But  his  Calvinism  was  of  a  type  which 
stood  opposed  to  Hopkinsianism, — which  was  much  debated  in  his  day.  And  he 
hM  the  Stoddardean  view  of  Church  ordinances.  Though  he  was  a  nephew  of 
President  Edwards,  he  was  opposed  to  some  points  in  his  Theology,  and  especially 
to  his  principle  of  admitting  none  to  the  church  but  those  that  professed  regen- 
eration.    He  held  views  of  the  means  of  grace  different  iVom  those  which  now 
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obtain  among  GalTinists.  He  held,  in  general  aooordanoe  with  those  wlio  itadb 
that  conversion  can  be  secured  by  the  sinner's  use  of  the  means,  and  thftt  tht 
means  of  grace  are  properly  the  sinner's  means  to  an  end,  and  not  oimplj 
Gk>d's  means  used  with  the  sinner.  He  pbiced  among  the  sinner's  meana  of  ooo- 
Tersion  his  attendance  on  the  Lord's  Supper.  He  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  urgt 
all  persons  whose  lives  were  not  immoral,  to  connect  themselves  with  the  church. 

I  was  informed  by  a  minister  now  deceased,  who  joined  the  Association  before 
the  close  of  Dr.  Hopkins'  ministry,  that,  in  one  meeting  of  the  Association,  the 
question  went  round  as  to  the  state  of  religion  in  the  several  churches.  Whea 
the  question  came  to  him,  he  said  the  state  of  religion  in  Hadley  was  distress- 
ingly low; — that,  on  the  day  before,  he  took  his  staff  in  his  hand,  and  walked 
from  one  end  of  the  street  to  the  other,  to  persuade  the  young  married  peofdo  to 
join  the  church,  and  he  could  not  induce  one  of  them  to  do  it.  That  was  his 
proof  of  the  low  state  of  religion.  It  is  among  the  recollections  of  my  childhood, 
that  it  was  at  so  late  a  period  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  the  Lord's  Supper  was, 
in  the  phrase  of  the  times,  a  **  converting  ordinance."  For  my  own  parents  had 
joined  the  church  under  that  regimen,  and  were  hopefully  converted  afterwards. 
The  Half-way  Covenant  was  not  in  vogue  under  his  ministry,  though  it  was, 
even  some  years  later,  in  some  of  the  neighbouring  churches.  I  remember  a  peculi- 
arity of  form  in  the  covenant  used  in  his  church.  It  had  a  rare  tenderness  for 
impenitent  consciences,  not  to  make  them  promise  too  much.  It  said,  as  I 
quote  from  memory, — **  You  promise  to  endeavour,  and  hope  to  be  assisted  by 
Divine  grace,"  to  do' so  and  so.  Among  a  people  so  conservative  as  was  that,  k 
was  not  easy  to  change  such  an  instrument.  On  my  admission  to  the  churdi  flfv 
years  after  his  death,  that  covenant  was  in  use,  and  I  know  not  but  that  it 
now  is. 

I  have  said  that  the  Half-way  Covenant  was  not  in  use  under  his  ministry. 
There  was  no  occasion  for  it.  As  unconverted  men  found  admission  to  tiSk 
communion,  it  was  not  necessary  for  them  to  enter  the  church  half-way,  to  secure 
the  baptism  of  children.  An  actual  occurrence  in  a  neighbouring  parish  illustra- 
ted the  inutility  of  such  a  distinction,  held  in  such  churches.  A  man  of  very 
thoughtless  and  worldly  habit  came  to  the  minister  for  admission  to  the  church. 
The  minister  asked  him  if  he  would  be  admitted  to  the  Half-way  Covenant  now, 
and  to  full  communion  afterwards.  He  replied,  **  Well,  I  guess  I  won't  have  but 
one  fuss  about  it."  Before  the  close  of  Dr.  Hopkins'  ministry,  there  was  among 
the  people  a  great  change  of  principle  touching  this  matter.  About  the  year  1804, 
there  was  a  very  general  revival  of  religion,  and  many  of  the  members  of  the 
church  were  converted.  But  their  conversion  generally  dispossessed  their  minds 
of  the  idea  that  the  Lord's  Supper  was  a  **  converting  ordinance." 

From  what  1  have  said  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  Dr.  Hopkins  was  lax  in 
doctrine  or  discipline.  He  held  the  main  body  of  Calvinistic  Divinity,  and  he 
was  not  wont  to  hold  back  from  his  people  any  doctrine  which  he  himself  received. 
1  have  seen  some  of  bis  sermons  in  which  tlie  terrors  of  the  law  are  exhibited 
with  all  fidelity.  Few  men,  1  believe,  liave  been  more  faithful  to  their  own 
convictions  of  truth  and  duty. 

One  fact  which  contributed  not  a  little  to  change  the  sentiments  of  his  people 
against  some  of  his  peculiarities,  was  the  frequent  preaching  of  his  sons-in-law 
in  his  pulpit.  Though  he  was  specially  averse  to  Hopkinsianism,  he  had  become 
especially  married  to  it.  Dr.  Emmons  married  his  step-daughter.  Dr.  Austin, 
Dr.  Spring,  Mr.  Worcester,  and  Mr.  Riddel, — all  Hopkinsian  preachers,  married 
daughters  of  his.  It  does  not  ordinarily  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  Hopkins  opposing 
Hopkinsianism,  to  have  five  sons-in-law,  and  such  sons-in-law,  to  supply  his  lack 
of  service  in  the  preaching  of  it.  These  were  frequently  visiting  him,  and 
preaching  in  his  pulpit.  And  before  the  impression  produced  by  one  Hopkinsian 
Siimon  had  passed  away  from  the  minds  of  the  people,  another  would  oome. 
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That  tban  mm  kept  up> »  constant  agitation  about  it.  Toung  as  I  was,  I 
dJitlnntly  recollect  conversations  and  disputes  about  what  was  called  the 
**  doctrine  of  Election,"  which  was  the  common  phrase  for  the  Hopkinsian  pecu- 
liarities,— and  these  disputes  originating  in  the  sermons  of  those  ministers.  Dr. 
Hopkins  did  not  reject  the  doctrine  of  Election,  and  if  he  preached  it  less  than 
some  others,  he  had  less  occasion  for  doing  it  in  person,  having  done  it  so  much 
faj^proxj  that  his  people  did  not  suffer  for  the  want  of  it. 

Dr.  Hopkins'  peculiar  views  were  maintained  in  a  correspondence  between  him 
and  the  younger  Edwards,  which  I  learn  is  still  extant.  Nor  was  his  correspond- 
ence with  his  cousin  wholly  controversial.  Tradition  has  it  that,  after  Dr. 
Chauncey's  book  on  Universalism  was  published,  it  was  read  to  some  extent,  by 
the  people  in  Hadley,  and  Dr.  Hopkins  preached  a  series  of  sermons  as  an  antidote. 
These  he  transcribed  for  the  use  of  Edwards  in  the  way  of  hints  and  suggestions, 
while  preparing  his  work  against  Chaunoey. 

In  Dr.  Hopkins'  day^  the  whole  town  formed  but  one  congregation.  No  other 
Mct  had  gained  a  foothold  in  it.  And  though  there  are  now  three  congregations, 
they  are  all  of  the  same  denomination.  In  his  day,  it  was  a  great  point  of 
interest  to  keep  out  other  sects.  And  no  small  part  of  the  minister's  duty  was  to 
mttch  against  interlopers.  He  had  a  rare  sagacity  in  this  matter.  It  is  among 
mj  early  recollections  that  there  were  two  or  three  Baptist  families  in  the  place, 
who  were  wont  to  invite  in  Baptist  ministers  to  preach  in  private  houses,  and 
eall  in  the  neighbourhood  to  hear.  This  put  in  requisition  the  Doctor's  wisdom, 
which  was  always  equal  to  the  emergency.  I  recollect  the  singular  potency  of 
one  argument  which  the  people  took  fVom  him.  It  was  that  the  close  communion 
Baptists  denied  ours  to  be  a  church  of  Christ,  and  that  was  regarded  as  so 
preposterous  and  so  offensive  as  not  to  be  thought  of  This,  for  the  popular 
mind,  then  and  there,  was  all-sufficient.  In  his  sermon,  preached  at  the  close 
of  a  half-century  of  his  ministry,  he  said,  **  Respecting  causing  divisions — in  the 
words  of  an  Apostle,  I  beseech  you.  Brethren,  mark  them  which  cause  divisions, 
ftc.  Those  commonly  called  Baptists  among  us  have  no  pretence  of  any  sufficient 
ground  for  separation  from  our  churches,  save  such  of  them  as  hold  that  we  are 
not  churches  of  Christ,  because  baptized  in  infancy,  nnd  that,  therefore  they 
cannot  partake  with  us  at  the  Lord's  table.  Such  of  them  as  allow  us  to  be 
churches  of  Christ,  notwithstanding;  our  practice  of  infant  baptism,  and  can  par- 
take with  us,  these  have  no  occasion  for  a  separation  from  our  churches.  For  we 
are  ready  to  baptize  them  at  the  age,  and  in  the  mode,  they  think  proper,  and 
when  baptized,  to  receive  them  to  our  communion." 

His  character  was  not  without  magnanimity.  At  the  time  when  age  had  rend- 
ered him  so  infirm  that  it  became  nceflful  for  liis  people  to  settle  a  colleague,  and 
candidates  were  heard  in  reference  to  such  a  settlement,  he  stood  above  all  jealousy 
of  being  eclipsed  by  his  successor.  At  that  time,  the  Rev.  Dan  Huntington, 
recently  dismissed  from  Litchfield,  Conn.,  made  it  his  home  in  Uadley,  with  his 
(kther-in-law,  Charles  Phelps,  Esq.  He  was  enjoying  a  splemiid  popularity  as  a 
preacher,  and  but  for  a  jealousy  of  family  influence,  the  people  would  have  called 
him  unanimously  to  be  their  pastor.  While  this  matter  was  in  agitation.  Dr. 
Hopkins  expressed  great  interest  to  secure  his  settlement ;  and  even  said  that  he 
would  be  willing  to  bear  his  shoes  if  he  could  see  him  settled  there.  He  had  such 
a  strong  conviction  that  the  interests  of  the  people  would  be  promoted  by  it,  that 
he  would  make  any  sacrifices  to  secure  it. 

Dr.  Hopkins'  social  qualities  were  of  the  highest  order.  His  wit  and  pleasantry 
were  abundant,  yet  always  tempered  with  prudence.  He  was  an  attractive  com- 
panion for  persons  of  all  ages,  and  all  grades,  and  especially  for  young  men.  He 
would  not  unfirequently  invite  to  dinner  parties  young  students  and  others,  and  of 
nch  parties  he  was  himself  the  centre  and  life.  His  anecdotes  and  sallies  of  wit 
on  auch  oecMionfl  were  ezhaustless.    But  his  conyersation^  however  fiu»tioas»  waa 
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carefully  guarded  as  to  its  religious  tendency.  He  thu&  accomplished  modi  goad 
without  the  appearance  of  labour  or  design  to  do  it.  He  was  even  remarkable  toe 
his  talent  at  conveying  reproofs,  when  needed,  in  a  way  not  to  give  ofToioe  and  to 
secure  the  best  effect. 

He  loved  a  timely  joke,  and  it  mattered  little  whether  the  laugh  was  with  him 
or  at  him.  He  would  preserve  and  repeat  the  jokes  made  at  his  expense  with  as 
much  zest  as  if  they  were  the  product  of  his  own  wit.  He  used  to  tell  snch^tf 
this.  On  visiting  an  invalid,  he  said  to  him, — **  It  is  a  long  time  since  you  have 
been  able  to  attend  meeting — would  you  not  like  to  have  the  neighbours  called  in, 
and  have  me  preach  a  lecture  at  your  house  ^ "  The  invalid  replied, — *'  I  should 
like  it  much;  for  I  have  not  been  able,  for  a  long  time,  to  get  any  sleep,  and  I  know 
firom  much  experience  that  your  preaching  will  give  me  essential  aid  in  this 
respect." 

He  used  to  tell  a  similar  compliment  which  he  received  from  Gov.  Strong.  When 
on  an  exchange  at  Northampton,  he  dined  with  the  Governor,  and  Mrs.  S.  offered 
him  at  dinner  some  pudding  which  he  declined,  saying  that  pudding  before  preach- 
ing made  him  dull.  Gov.  S.  instantly  replied, — '^  Did  you  not  eat  pudding  for 
breakfast,  Sir  ? " 

By  stipulation  with  his  people,  he  was  to  receive  annually  so  many  cords  of  good 
hard  wood.  On  one  occasion,  a  parishioner  brought  a  load,  about  which  he  raised 
a  question  if  there  were  not  some  soft  wood  in  the  load.  To  which  the  other 
replied, — **  And  do  we  not  sometimes  have  soft  preaching  ? " 

He  would  not  have  received  such  missiles,  if  he  had  not  been  himself  expert  in 
throwing  them.  A  friend  in  the  ministry  had  had  his  house  burnt,  with  the  loss 
of  all  its  contents.  Coming  to  Dr.  Hopkins  for  sympathy,  he  was  describing  his 
loss,  and  wound  up  by  saying  there  was  one  loss  which  he  felt  to  be  irreparable; 
that  was  the  loss  of  all  his  manuscript  sermons.  **  No,  it  is  not  irreparable,*' 
said  Dr.  H.  "How  so?"  asked  the  other.  Dr.  H.  rejoined,  "  I  will  give  you 
one  of  mine." 

A  pleasant  anecdote  has  been  preserved  relating  to  his  first  interview  with  his 
second  wife,  who  was  of  the  Stoddard  family,  residing  in  Boston.  By  the  death 
of  his  first  wife,  he  had  been  left  with  the  care  of  fourteen  children — nine  of  whom 
were  his  own,  and  five  those  of  his  wife  by  a  former  husband.  The  lady  in  ques- 
tion having  been  recommended  to  him,  as  an  eminently  suitable  person, — he  made 
a  journey  to  Boston  to  see  her.  He  called  at  her  residence,  sent  in  his  request  to 
see  her,  and  declined  entering  the  parlour  until  he  could  learn  whetlier  she  would 
entertain  his  proposition.  On  her  appearance,  he  introduced  himself  by  telling 
who  he  was,  the  circiim stances  of  his  family  and  the  object  of  his  visit,  and 
requested  to  know  something  of  her  mind  before  his  going  in,  as  it  might  be  such  as 
to  render  it  not  worth  the  while  for  him  to  go  in  at  all.  Her  prompt  but  respectful 
reply  was,  that  she  had  long  ago  made  up  her  mind  on  three  points — one  was,  not 
to  go  into  the  country, — another,  not  to  marry  a  clergyman, — and  another,  not  to 
marry  a  widower  with  children.  "  Well,  Madam,"  said  he,  **  as  these  conditions 
all  belong  to  my  case,  I  think  1  will  go  in."  The  result  was  that  he  obtained  in 
this  lady  one  of  the  best  wives  that  a  country  minister  ever  found,  and  his  four^ 
teen  children  a  step-mother,  between  whom  and  their  own  mother  they  could 
scarcely  perceive  a  difference  in  the  affectionate  regards. 

He  was  once  severely  visited  in  the  burning  of  his  house.  The  flames  kindled 
in  the  night  while  the  family  were  asleep,  and  so  rapid  was  the  work  of  the  fire 
that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  and  danger  that  he  succeeded  in  saving  all  his 
children.  While,  amid  the  consternation  of  the  scene,  he  bore  away  from  the 
flames  the  last  of  his  rescued  children,  he  turned  and  addressed  the  fire,  as  a  living 
agent,  saying, — **  Now  bum  and  welcome." 

For  more  than  two  years  before  his  death,  he  was  prostrated  by  a  palsy,  and 
his  intdlectual  powers  sympathized  in  the  weakness  of  his  body.    But  than  hk 
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Ohriftian  graces  became  even  more  prominent.  While  he  was  thus  sinking  into 
liiB  graye  by  gradual  slides,  some  one  told  him  that  the  Worcester  edition  of 
Edwards'  works  was  out  of  press.  He  replied  that  he  should  give  it  a  thorough 
perusal, — thus  giving  at  once  proof  of  the  decline  of  his  faculties,  and  of  his  utter 
unconsciousness  of  it.  His  mind  gradually  failed  to  such  an  extent,  that,  at  one 
time,  he  enquired  of  his  son  if  there  was  not  such  a  passage  in  the  Bible  as — 
"  The  blood  of  Christ  cleanseth  from  all  sin."  Thus,  while  his  intellect  was  losing 
its  force,  his  heart  was  dingmg  to  the  cross  of  Christ.  One  of  his  deacons  watched 
with  him  the  night  in  which  he  died,  and  he  said  that  he  was  all  the  while  repeat- 
ing the  Lord's  prayer. 

The  above  is  idl  that  I  can  gather,  that  seems  to  me  at  all  pertinent  to  yonr 
jmrpofle. 

I  am  yours  affectionately, 

PARSONS  COOK. 


-♦♦- 


SAMUEL  MACCLINTOCK,  D.  D. 

1756—1804. 

FROM  THE  REV.  A.  P.  PEABODY,  D.  D. 

Portsmouth,  November  20, 1848. 

Dear  Sir :  I  am  happy  in  being  able  to  furnish  for  your  forthcoming  work 
a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  and  character  of  a  venerable  servant  of  God,  who 
had  indeed  gone  to  his  reward  before  I  saw  the  light,  but  through  whose 
fliirviving  contemporaries  I  have  grown  intimately  conversant  with  his  per- 
sonal and  ministerial  reputation  and  history. 

In  the  historical  pictures  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  there  is  the  figure 
of  a  clergyman  in  bands,  and  with  the  usual  insignia  of  his  sacred  office. 
The  person  thus  represented  was  Samuel  Macclintock,  D.  T).,  of  Green- 
land, N.  H.  He  was  born  in  Mcdford,  Mass.,  in  173*2.  His  father  was 
one  of  the  Scotch  Irish  whom  manifold  oppression  had  made  twice  exiles, 
and  who  have  given  race  and  name  to  not  a  few  of  the  best  fatnilies  in  New 
England.  He  was  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1751,  and  was  immediately 
invited  by  President  Burr  to  a  Tutorship  in  his  Alma  Mater,  which  he 
declined,  from  an  unwillingness  to  postpone  his  entrance  on  the  profession 
to  which  he  had  consecrated  himself  from  his  early  boyhood.  In  1756,  he 
was  ordained  at  Greenland,  a  small  and  obscure  country  village,  to  which 
his  chief  attraction  at  first  was  the  unanimous  and  earnest  wish  o(  the  people 
that  he  should  become  their  pastor ;  for  he  was  among  the  most  popular 
ministers  of  his  day,  and  had  frequent  intimations,  both  before  his  settle- 
ment and  through  the  earlier  half  of  his  ministry,  that  situations  offering 
much  greater  worldly  advantages  were  at  his  disposal. 

In  reading  two  of  hb  printed,  and  several  of  those  that  remain  of  his  no  less 
than  three  thousand  manuscript,  sermons,  I  have  been  surprbed,  not  only  by 
their  general  soundness  of  thought  and  purity  of  style,  but  by  their  freedom 
from  the  lumbering  subdivisions,  improvement,  and  application,  then  almost 
universal,  and  their  near  approach  to  the  simple  models  of  our  own  day. 
A  sermon  of  hia,  pubUshed  at  a  time  when  an  unprecedented  drought,  a 
frtal  epidemioi  wad  the  prospect  of  a  war  with  France,  conspired  to  mdn 
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Ae  hearts  of  the  people  heavy,  maintams  the  thesb  that  any  direct  inflietm 
of  Providence  is  preferable  to  those  judgments  in  which  God  makes  tit 
wrath  of  man  his  sword, — with  an  affluence  and  brilliancy  of  argument  aal 
illostration,  and  a  freedom  from  all  theological  technicalities,  which  I  had 
supposed  hardly  compatible  with  the  rigid  pulpit  formalism  of  our  ehkr 
Divines. 

His  ministry  lasted  forty-eight  years,  during  which  period  the  last  Sun- 
day of  his  life  was  the  only  one  on  which  he  was  disabled  for  the  perform- 
ance of  his  usual  public  duties.  His  compensation  was  three  hundred 
dollars  a  year,  together  with  the  use  of  a  parsonage  and  a  farm  so  small  as 
to  preclude  the  employment  of  much  labour,  other  than  his  own,  and  that 
of  the  numerous  **  servants  bom  in  his  house/'  On  this  scanty  stipend  he 
reared  a  family  of  sixteen  children,  maintained  in  full  the  external  proprie- 
ties of  his  station,  in  dress  and  housekeeping,  and  exercised  an  unstinted 
hospitality, — his  house  lying  on  the  great  thoroughfare  of  Eastern  travel, 
and  his  professional  reputation,  and  his  social  endowments,  furnishing  either 
a  cause  or  a  pretence  for  travellers,  who  could  proffer  the  remotest  claim 
upon  his  notice,  to  make  his  house  their  inn.  To  meet  these  demands 
which,  with  clergymen  of  the  old  school,  stood  on  the  same  footing  with 
debts  of  honour,  his  strictly  personal  and  domestic  expenses  were,  of  course, 
brought  within  the  narrowest  possible  limits.  The  cow,  not  without  large 
aid  from  the  unfailing  well,  stood  chief  foster  mother  to  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  household.  The  errant  goose  equipped  them  for  their  first 
•zperiments  in  penmanship.  As  fast  as  garments  waxed  old,  they  were 
re-juvenated  in  contracted  forms  for  younger  and  less  fastidious  wearers. 
And  of  the  application  of  the  same  rigid  economy  to  the  father's  own  habits, 
his  manuscripts  bear  conclusive  testimony, — the  dozen  sermons  in  my  hands 
hardly  covering  the  paper  which  I  have  sometimes  devoted  to  a  single  dis- 
course. But  there  was  one  point  on  which  he  was  strenuous  in  effort  and  in 
sacrifice, — the  education  of  his  children.  Through  his  influence  there  was 
sustained  in  his  parish  for  many  years  a  permanent  school,  of  a  grade  corres- 
ponding to  those  elsewhere  found  only  in  our  populous  and  compact  towns. 
The  teacher  was  commonly  a  recent  graduate  from  the  University,  of  worth 
and  promise,  attracted  to  this  obscure  field  of  labour  by  the  opportunity 
which  it  afforded  of  familiar  intercourse  with  one  so  much  revered  and 
beloved.  Among  the  young  men  who,  in  this  relation,  accounted  them- 
selves under  great  obligations  to  him  for  counsel,  example,  and  influence, 
were  Dr.  Belknap  and  Bishop  Parker. 

Dr.  Macclintock  was  regarded  among  the  churches  in  this  vicinity  as  pre- 
eminent fox  practical  wisdom.  Difficult  questions  of  advice,  cases  of  casu- 
istry, conscientious  scruples,  were  referred  to  him  as  an  umpire ;  and,  from 
the  confidence  that  seems  to  have  been  reposed  in  him  in  those  regards,  his 
decisions  must  have  generally  justified  themselves  to  the  conscience  and  the 
experience  of  those  whom  they  most  intimately  concerned.  I  should  be 
disposed  to  form  the  same  conclusion  from  the  only  one  of  his  numerous 
written  decisions  of  this  kind  which  has  fallen  into  my  hands.  The  case 
was  one  of  morbid  conscientiousness  on  the  part  of  a  clergyman,  second  in 
reputation  to  none  in  the  country.  He  opened  his  heart  to  Dr.  Macclintock, 
as  to  the  Christian  brother  better  able  than  any  other  to  stand  to  him  in  his 
Master's  stead,  and  the  answer  certainly  could  not  be  surpassed  in  faithful- 
f  tendernen,  sound  ethical  reasoning,  and  mature  religious  wisdom. 
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He  was  also  noted  for  his  promptness  and  pungency  in  rebuke,  dieerfiil 
in  his  habits  of  intercourse,  and  fond  of  wit  and  humour,  when  within  the 
bounds  <^  decency  and  reverence,  he  had  no  tolerance  for  levity  or  profane- 
ness.  One  day  overhearing  an  oath  from  a  man  of  some  distinotion,  whom 
he  had  heard  a  little  while  before  declaiming  against  religious  ostentation, 
he  said  to  him, — "  What ! — ^after  what  you  said  the  other  evening,  do  I  hear 
jon  <^  all  men  making  a  parade  of  piety,  and  putting  up  your  prayers  at 
the  corners  of  the  streets  ?" 

Dr.  Macclintock,  in  common  with  theclergy  of  New  England  generally,  took 
a  deep  interest  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  repeatedly  served  as  Chap- 
Imu  to  portions  of  the  New  Hampshire  troops.  He  had  four  sons  actively 
engaged  in  the  war.  Three  of  them  died  before  the  establishment  of  peace ; 
the  other  still  lives  in  his  eighty-seventh  year,  in  unabated  vigour  of  body 
and  mind,  and  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  those  resources  of  Christian  faitii 
and  hope  which  embalm  the  heart  in  perpetual  youth. 

Except  repeated  bereavements,  which  were  sustained  with  the  most  edi- 
fying submission,  the  only  ripple  in  the  smooth  current  of  Dr.  Macclin- 
look's  life,  was  a  theological  controversy  with  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Ogden,  an 
Episcopal  clergyman  in  Portsmouth,  in  1787.  Bishop  Seabury,  in  his  ser- 
mon at  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Ogden,  had  broached  certain  notions  in  respect 
to  the  Apostolic  succession,  and  the  exclusive  sanctity  of  the  ritual  and 
administration  of  his  own  Church,  which  were  received  with  no  particular 
&voar  by  the  surrounding  community.  Dr.  Macclintock,  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Ogden,  entered  a  firm  but  respectful  protest  against  the  sentiments  of  the 
Bishop *s  sermon.  Mr.  0.  replied  in  a  tone  of  somewhat  passionate  earnest- 
neoe,  and  in  doing  so,  gave  so  much  offence  to  his  own  parishioners  as  to 
lead  ultimately  to  his  forcible  ejection,  when  he  attempted  to  retain  posses- 
lion  of  the  church  in  opposition  to  their  unanimous  vote. 

At  the  annual  Fast  in  1804,  Dr.  Macclintock  preached  as  usual ;  but,  on 
his  return  to  his  house,  told  his  family  that  he  had  entered  the  pulpit  for  the 
last  time.  A  slight  indisposition  under  which  he  was  then  labouring, 
inereased  so  rapidly  as  to  terminate  his  life  in  eight  days.  His  son  and 
executor  found  among  his  father's  papers  written  instructions  which  bade 
him  destroy  all  his  sermonfl,  except  the  few  which  he  might  wish  to  keep  a0 
a  memorial  of  himself.  He  also  requested  that  **  his  funeral  might  be  con- 
ducted in  the  manner  that  was  customary  among  his  parishioners,  without 
any  sermon,  or  the  parade  which  has  commonly  been  the  custom  at  the 
funerals  of  those  who  have  sustained  public  characters  in  life,''  and  that 
•hoold  a  headstone  be  placed  over  his  grave,  it  should  be  a  plain  one  with 
the  following   epitaph :  "To  the   memory  of  Samuel  Macclintock,  D.D., 

who  died ,  in  the  —  year  of  his  age,  and  the  —  year  of  his  ministry. 

His  body  rests  here  in  the  certain  hope  of  a  resurrection  to  life  and  immor- 
tality, when  Christ  shall  appear  a  second  time,  to  destroy  the  last  enemy, 
death,  and  to  consummate  the  great  design  of  his  Mediatorial  Kingdom." 

Dr.  Macclintock  was  admitted  to  an  ad  eundem  Master's  degree  at  Har- 
vard College  in  1761,  and  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  at  Yale  College  in 
1791. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  publications,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
ascertain: — A  Sermon  on  the  justice  of  God  in  the  mortality  of  man,  1759. 
A  Sermon  entitled  "  The  artifices  of  deceivers  detected,  and  Christians 
warned  against  them,"  1770.    Herodias,  or  cruelty  and  revenge  the  effeola 
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of  unlawful  pleasure :  a  Sermon,  1772.  A  Sermon  at  the  Gommenoemoit 
of  the  new  Constitution  of  New  Hampshire,  1784.  An  Epistolary  Oorrw- 
pondence  with  Rev.  John  C.  Ogden,  1791.  A  Sermon  entitled  "The 
Choice,"  occasioned  by  the  drought,  the  fever,  and  the  prospect  of  war, 
1798.     An  Oration  commemorative  of  Washington,  1800. 

I  am,  My  Dear  Sir,  with  great  regard,  yours, 

A.  P.  PEABODT. 


-♦♦■ 


JOSEPH  LATHROP,  D.  D  * 

1756—1820. 

Joseph  Lathrop  was  a  descendant,  in  the  fifth  generation,  from  the 
Bev.  John  Lothropp,  a  minister  of  Barnstable,  in  England,  who  came  to 
this  country  in  1634,  and  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Barnstable,  Mass.  One 
of  his  sons  planted  hiaisclf  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  where  some  of  his  descen- 
dants have  resided  ever  since.  The  subject  of  the  present  sketch  was  the 
son  of  Solomon  and  Martha  Lathrop.  and  was  born  at  Norwich,  October 
20,  1731,  0.  S.  His  mother  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Deacon  Joseph 
Perkins,  of  Norwich,  and,  at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  was  the  widow  of 
Thomas  Todd,  of  Eowley,  Mass.  His  father  died  in  1733,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-seven,  leaving,  beside  himself,  a  daughter,  who  died  shortly  after- 
wards. Both  his  parents  were  distinguished  for  good  sense  and  were  exem- 
plary profej^sors  of  religion. 

During  his  earlier  years  his  education  was  conducted  chiefly  or  entirely  by 
his  mother,  who  seems  to  have  been  eminently  qualified  for  that  responsi- 
ble office.  When  he  was  in  his  eighth  year,  she  was  married  to  a  Mr. 
Loomis,  of  Bolton,  Conn.,  whom  he  afterwards  chose  as  his  guardian,  and 
of  whom  he  always  spoke  in  terms  of  high  respect  and  affection.  He  prose- 
cuted his  studies  preparatory  to  a  collegiate  course  under  the  Rev.  Mr. 
White,!  the  minister  of  the  parish  in  which  he  resided.  He  became  a 
member  of  Yale  College  in  1750,  being  then  in  his  nineteenth  year,  and 
was  graduated  in  1754.  Throughout  his  College  life  he  was  distinguished 
for  his  blameless  and  exemplary  walk,  and  for  the  diligence  and  success 
with  which  he  applied  himself  to  every  branch  of  study. 

His  earliest  religious  impressions  of  which  he  has  left  any  record,  were 
in  connection  with  the  great  excitement  that  prevailed  under  the  labours  of 
Whitefield  and  others,  about  the  year  1740.  He  speaks  of  himself  as  having 
witnessed,  at  that  time,  many  cases  of  great  anxiety  and  terror,  giving 
place  to  high  comforts  and  joys,  and  of  wishing  in  vain  that  he  might  be  a 
subject  of  the  same  experience.  His  mind,  however,  was  serious  and  atten- 
tive, and  he  was  accustomed  to  spend  much  time  in  secret  prayer,  and  in 
reading  the  Scriptures  and  other  books  of  decidedly  religious  character. 
The  impressions  which  he  then  received  seem  gradually  to  have  worn  away, 
and  there  is  no  evidence  that,  for  several  succeeding  years,  the  subject  of 

•  Aatobiographj. 

t  Thomas  White  was  gradnated  at  Tale  College  in  1720:  was  ordained  the  flisi  minlsier  of 
BoItODy  October  26, 1725;  tad  died  Febmaiy  22,  1763. 
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religion  was  at  all  uppermost  in  his  thoughts.  In  the  last  year  of  his  Col* 
1^^  life,  however,  several  deaths  occurred,  which  deeply  tweeted  his  mind, 
and  threw  him  into  the  posture  of  an  earnest  inquirer  in  respect  to  his  salya- 
tion.  The  following  i9  his  own  record  of  his  exercises  at  this  critical 
period : — 

"  I  felt  a  conviction  of  ray  sinfulness,  lamented  it  before  God,  sought  his  men;y, 
and  sceoied  to  myself  as  if  religion  was  my  choice;  but  was  much  discouraged  by  an 
apprehension  that  I  was  one  of  the  non-elect.  I  spent  much  time  in  secret  oxiir- 
cises.  As  I  was  walking  and  meditating  one  day  in  solitude  and  anxiety,  I  reasoned 
thus  with  myself: — *  A  Saviour  has  come  to  open  a  way  of  salvation  for  sinners.  Sal- 
vation is  offered,  and  the  terms  are  stated.  The  offer  is  to  all,  and  the  terms  arc  the 
name  to  all.  In  God  there  is  no  insincerity.  To  Him  belong  secret  things;  things  only 
which  are  revealed  belong  to  me.  There  can  be  no  decree  which  iVustrates  the  Divine 
promises.  If  I  comply  with  the  terms,  the  benefits  promised  are  mine.  God  has 
ohosen  men  to  salvation  through  sanctiiication  of  the  Spirit  and  l>elief  of  the  truth. 
It  concerns  me  to  make  my  election  sure,  by  adding  to  my  faith,  virtue,  Sec.  By  faith 
and  patience  I  may  inherit  the  promises.'  "' 

This  train  of  reflection  seems  to  have  calmed  his  spirit,  and  inspired  him 
with  hope  in  the  promises  of  the  Gospel.  Shortly  after,  he  made  a  public 
profession  of  his  faith,  and  joined  the  Congregational  church  in  Bolton. 
Immediately  after  leaving  College,  he  took  charge  of  a  grammar  school  in 
the  first  parish  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  and,  a*t  tlie  ^ame  time,  became  a 
boarder  in  the  family  of  the  Kev.  Robert  Breck,  and  a  theological  student 
under  his  direction.  Here  he  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
(afterwards  the  Rev.  Dr.)  Josiali  ^Vhitney,*  with  whom  he  continued  in  the 
most  fraternal  relations  till  the  close  of  life.  In  January,  1756,  he  was 
licensed  to  preach  by  an  Association  of  ministers  then  convened  at  Suffield. 
His  first  efforts  in  the  pulpit  were  received  with  uncommon  favour. 

The  pulpit  in  West  Springfield  having,  about  this  time,  become  vacant 
by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hopkins, — Mr.  Lathrop  was  invited  to 
occupy  it  as  a  candidate  for  settlement.  In  July,  he  received  a  unanimous 
call  to  become  the  pastor  of  the  church,  and  on  the  25th  of  August  was 
constituted  its  pastor  by  the  usual  solenmitics.  The  sermon  on  the  occasion 
was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Breck.  That  was  the  only  vacancy  in  which 
be  preached  as  a  candidate,  and  he  the  only  candidate  employed  by  the 
parish. 

In  May,  1759,  Mr.  Lathrop  was  married  to  Elizabeth,  youngest  daughter 
of  Capt.  Seth  Dwight  of  Hatfield.     She  was  a  person  of  great  discretion, 

«  JosiAH  Whitnkt  was  bom  at  Plainfield,  Conn.,  August  11,  1731,  0.  S.,  and  lived  daring 
part  of  hi«  childhood  and  youth  in  Canaan,  in  the  nune  State.  IIo  was  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1762,  and  pro8coat«d  his  theological  studies,  partly  under  the  Kcv.  Mr.  Breck  of 
Springfield,  Man.,  vihoBe  daughter  he  afterwards  married,  and  partly,  as  a  resident  graduate 
at  Yale,  lie  was  liocnsed  to  preach  by  the  then  Hampshire  Association,  in  .Tuly  1754;  and 
eommenced  preaching;  as  a  candidate  for  settlement  to  the  church  in  Srooklyn,  Conn.,  in  the 
autumn  of  1755;  and  on  the  4th  of  Tebruary,  i75f^,  was  ordained  as  its  pastor.  After  labouring 
more  than  fifty-seven  years  as  sole  pastor  of  the  church,  he  received  a  colleague  in  .Tune,  1813; 
,  who,  however,  ere  long,  became  a  Unitarian,  and  in  less  than  four  years  from  the  time  of  his 
ordination,  was  dismined.  He  subsequently  had  another  colleague  settled,  though  he  continued 
oeeasionally  to  ofliciate  in  riiblic  scrvico?,  till  almost  the  close  of  life.  He  died  October  20, 
1834,  aged  ninety-three.  He  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Harvard  College 
in  1802.  He  published  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Eera  AVeld,  Braintree,  1762;  Connecticut 
Kleetion  Sermon,  1788;  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Cicncral  Israel  Putnam,  1790;  a  Sermon  on 
the  death  of  the  Rev.  Noadiah  Kussell.  1795;  a  Half-Century  Sermon,  1806.  I  had  tba 
pleasure  of  a  slight  aoquaintance  with  Dr.  AVhitney,  a  year  or  two  before  his  death.  His  mental 
laoulties  had  scarcely  begun  to  feel  the  efiFect  of  ago;  ho  was  sociable,  communicative,  and  bad 
evidently  a  keen  relish  for  a  joke,  while  vet  there  waa  nothing  in  bis  conversation  inconsistent 
with  the  dignity  of  a  Christian  old  age.  From  what  he  said  to  me  I  inferred  that  in  his  religioug 
▼lewB,  he  might  be  called  a  moderate  Calvinist;  and  such,  I  believe,  was  his  reputation  during 
hh  whole  ministry.  He  was  rather  large,  bat  not  taU;  had  a  pien!in|i(  eye  and  altogether  an 
wnmnmaonlj  expnMive  ooantenaiioe,  aM  a  remarkably  bland  and  winning  manner. 
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retiring  and  unobtrasive  in  her  disposition,  and  a  model  especially  of  (lie 
domestic  virtues.  They  lived  together,  helpers  of  each  others'  happineii 
and  nsefalness,  upwards  of  sixty  years.  They  had  six  children, — all  of  them 
sons.  One  died  in  infancy  ;  the  others  survived  to  manhood,  and  three  of 
them  to  a  so  iiewhat  advanced  age,  and  all  were  highly  respected  in  their 
several  spheres  of  life.  One  of  the  sons,  Samuel,  was  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1791,  was  for  several  years  a  member  of  Congress,  and  died  m 
1846.  Mrs.  Lathrop  died  on  the  13th  of  May,  1821,  in  consequenoe  of  the 
fracture  of  a  bone  occasioned  by  a  fall  upon  the  ice. 

In  1772,  a  controversy  on  the  subject  of  Baptism  arose  in  his  parish, 
which  was  attended,  for  a  time,  with  considerable  agitation,  and,  as  he 
thought,  with  some  hazard  to  both  his  comfort  and  usefulness.  He  preached 
several  sermons  on. the  subject,  which  were  shortly  afterwards  published, 
and  have  since  passed  through  many  editions.  The  controversy  was  not  (^ 
long  continuance,  and  seems  to  have  been  marked  with  no  great  asperity ; 
for  he  speaks  of  his  Baptist  brethren  with  whom  he  was  brought  into 
collision  as  having  been  '*  generally  men  of  candour  and  integrity."  While 
this  controversy  was  going  forward,  overtures  were  made  to  him  in  respect 
to  becoming  the  pastor  of  an6ther  and  much  larger  and  wealthier  church ; 
but  he  declined  even  to  consider  the  proposal,  on  the  ground  that  his  people, 
so  far  as  he  knew,  were  satisfied  with  his  services,  and  gave  him  a  competent 
support,  and  that  his  removal  might  subject  them  te  serious  and  perhaps 
permanent  evil. 

Shortly  after  the  commencement  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  he,  in  common 
with  many  of  his  brethren,  was  subjected  to  serious  embarrassment  on 
account  of  the  emission  of  the  paper  currency :  and,  in  consequence  of  this, 
was  obliged  to  give  more  of  his  time  than  he  could  have  wished  to  agrieulto* 
ral  cares  and  labours.  This,  together  with  an  unusual  amount  of  pastoral 
visitation,  devolved  upon  him  by  the.  prevalence  of  distressing  sickness  for 
three  successive  seasons,  perceptibly  impaired  his  health.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1778,  he  had  the  small-pox  by  inoculation ;  and  unfortunately 
he  returned  to  his  labours  before  he  had  recovered  strength  sufficient  to 
justify  it.  The  effect  of  this  was  to  give  a  shock  to  his  constitution,  which 
had  well  nigh  proved  fatal.  In  August  following,  he  found  it  necessary  to 
desist  from  his  labours  altogether.  He  returned  to  his  pulpit,  however,  in 
December,  and  continued  to  occupy  it  for  about  four  months,  when  the 
revival  of  his  former  complaint,  in  an  aggravated  form,  obliged  him  again  to 
suspemi  his  labours,  with  at  best  an  uncertain  prospect  of  ever  being  able 
to  resume  them.  After  about  eighteen  months,  he  had  gathered  so  much 
strength  as  to  be  able  to  speak  to  his  people  for  a  few  minutes  ;  and,  not 
long  after  that,  he  was  enabled  to  conduct  one  service  in  a  day. 

During  his  protracted  season  of  feebleness  and  despondency,  (for  his  mind, 
sympathizing  with  the  weakness  of  his  body,  had  become  well  nigh  unstrung,) 
his  congregation  behaved  with  most  exemplary  patience,  and  were  in  a 
state  of  great  harmony  and  quietude.  But  in  October,  1780,  a  circumstance 
occurred,  that  produced  no  little  disturbance,  and  some  temporary  alienation. 
An  Englishman,  by  the  name  of  John  Watkins,  who  had  come  to  this 
country  a  short  time  before,  found  his  way  into  the  outskirts  of  Mr. 
Lathrop's  parish,  and,  without  consulting  the  pastor  or  even  calling  upon 
him,  commenced  holding  meetings  in  private  houses.  Mr.  L.  being  still  too 
feeble  to  go  through  the  regular  service  of  the  Sabbath, — this  stranger  was 
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invited,  for  a  single  Sabbath,  to  oocapy  the  pulpit ;  and  the  result  was  that, 
by  the  desire  of  the  parish,  he  was  employed  as  a  supply  for  a  number  of 
Sabbaths.  During  this  time,  he  showed  every  characteristic  of  a  genuine 
impostor ; — made  professions  of  the  most  extraordinary  sanctity ;  maintained 
that  saints  certainly  know  each  others'  hearts,  and  that  all  whom  they  cannot 
fellowship  are  unregenerate  ;  laboured  to  ali^ate  the  members  of  the  church 
both  from  each  other  and  from  their  pastor ;  publicly  and  privately  reviled 
the  standing  ministry,  &c.,  &c.  After  he  had  preached  seven  Sabbaths, 
giving  forth  in  each  sermon,  with  some  good  things,  much  of  the  grossest 
error  and  the  most  arrant  nonsense,  the  mass  of  the  congregation  felt  that 
it  was  high  time  to  dispense  with  his  labours ;  and,  accordingly,  he  left  the 
pulpit,  and  set  up  a  private  meeting,  which,  however,  was  thinly  attended, 
and  lasted  but  a  shurt  time.     He  rendered  himself  so  odious  to  the  commu* 

■ 

nity  at  large,  that  he  was  glad  to  seek  some  other  field  on  which  he  might 

more  successfully  practise  his  imposture.     The  effect  of  his  impudent  and 

erratic  doings,  however,  were  felt  for  some  time  afterwards,  and  several  of 

the  members  of  the  church  withdrew  from  its  communion  on  the  ground  that 

^'  the  church  was  impure,  discipline  lax,  and  the  unregenerate  were  admitted 

and  retained."     Notwithstanding  the  futility  of  their  reasons,  they  were 

treated  with  great  forbearance,  and  ultimately  all,  or  nearly  all,  became 

sensible  of  their  error,  and  at  least  practically  acknowledged  it  by  a  return 

to  the  ordinances  of  the  church.     After  Mr.  Lathrop  had  so  far  recovered 

bifl  health  as  to  resume  his  regular  ministrations,  he  preached  several 

sermons  with  special  reference  to  the  scenes  through  which  they  had  been 

passing,  which  had  a  happy  effect  in  fortifying  his  people,  as  well  against  the 

delusions  of  fanaticism  as  the  arts  of  imposture.     Several  of  those  sermons 

were  afterwards  published,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  were  two  on  the 

marks  of  false  teachers,  entitled  **  Wolves  in  sheep's  clothing."     These 

have  passed  through  more  than  a  dozen  editions,  and  they  can  never  lose 

their  value,  so  long  as  ignorant,  fanatical,  and  profligate  men  set  up  to  be 

fpiritual  guides.     These  sermons  were  published  at  Edinburgh,  through  the 

instrumentality  of  the  Rev.   Dr.  John  Erskine,  and   a   very  favourable 

review  of  them  appeared,  about  the  same  time,  in  the  London  Christian 

Observer. 

After   the  dissatisfied  members  had  withdrawn  from  the  communion,  one 

of  them  made  a  friendly  call  upon  the  pastor,  who  took  the  liberty  to  ask 

of  him  the  reason  of  his  withdrawment.      Mr.  Lathrop  gives  the  following 

account  of  the  interview : — 

'*  When  bo  assigned  as  a  reason  for  liis  having  withdrawn,  the  neglect  of  disciplioe 
in  the  church,  I  requested  liim  to  substantiate  liis  cliargc  by  pointing  out  an  instance 
of  gross  and  criminal  neglect.  He  named  a  member  who,  he  said,  was  habitually  and 
grossly  intemperate.  I  admitted  the  fact,  and  asked  him  what  ought  to  be  done.  He 
■aid,  the  brethren  ought  to  deal  with  him,  and  endeavour  to  reclaim  him.  I  inquired, 
'^Have  yottcver  dealt  with  him?'  He  acknowledged  he  had  not.  I  demanded,  *  Do 
you  know  that  nobody  else  has?'  *  No,'  said  he,  *  but  I  never  heard  that  any  pains 
were  taken  with  him.'  I  told  him  that  the  church  had  done  all  that  they  could,  except 
actual  excommunication,  which  he  was  ever  ready  to  prevent  by  a  confession.  Indi- 
vMuals  had  treated  with  him.  A  number  of  members  convened  for  the  purpose  had 
admonished  and  reproved  him.  *  Now,  brother,'  said  I,  *  you  have  imputed  to  the 
ehnrch  a  sin,  of  which  you  know  yourself  to  be  guilty,  and  know  not  that  any  other 
member  is  so.  Go,  deal  with  that  brother,  whom  you  have  inexcusably  neglected.  If 
you  reclaim  him,  you  will  do  him  an  eternal  kindness,  and  give  joy  to  the  multitude 
Of  yoar  brethren.' " 

In  1791,  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from 

Tile  QMdg^ ;  and  in  1811,  with  the  same  degree  from  Hamrd 
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Ill  179S,  lie  WM  elected  a  Fettow  of  the  Amerieaa  Aetderay  of  Arte  ml 
^oienoe8• 

In  1798,  a  question  of  no  small  moment  was  presented  for  his  deoinoat 
by  his  bcdng  chosen  Professor  of  Divinity  in  Yale  College.  Thoogh 
there  were  many  things  to  render  the  place  a  desirable  one,  and  thoii|^ 
many  of  his  friends,  and  some  even  of  his  own  people,  felt  that  jnstioe  tc 
himself  required  that  he  should  accept  the  invitation,  yet  he  was  led  te 
decline  it, — partly  from  a  distrust  of  his  own  qualifications,  and  partly  from 
an  apprehension  that  his  parish, — ^then  beginning  to  be  agitated  by  the 
deDcate  question  of  building  a  new  place  of  worship,  might  suffer  in  conae- 
qnence  of  the  separation.  Though  he  was  eminently  qualified  for  tho  sta- 
tion, it  was  to  the  credit,  not  less  of  hb  modesty,  than  of  his  integrity  and 
disinterestedness,  that  he  preferred  to  remain  with  his  own  charge. 

On  the  81st  of  October,  1811, — the  day  that  completed  his  eightieth 
year,  he  preached  on  the  occasion  from  the  words  of  Barzillai,  —  "  I  am  this 
day  four  score  years  old."  And  on  the  25th  of  August, — the  sixtieth  anni- 
fiersary  of  hb  ordination,  he  preached  a  Sermon  appropriate  to  that  occasion 
also,  from  Proverbs  ii.  88.  Both  dbcourses  were  of  an  exceedingly 
impressiye  and  touching  character,  and  soon  found  their  way  to  the  pnblki 
through  the  press. 

In  the  cour<>e  of  hb  minbtry,  there  were  several  seasons  of  unmroal 
attention  to  religion,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  were  in  1815  and  181& 
During  thb  period,  notwithstanding  his  advanced  age  and  increasing  infirm* 
itiee,  he  manifested  the  deepest  interest  in  the  work,  and  laboured  in  seasm 
and  out  of  season  for  its  promotion. 

Dr.  Lathrop  continued  to  fulfil  the  accustomed  duties  of  hb  office  until 
the  last  Sabbath  in  March,  1818, — the  day  which  completed  the  sixty* 
second  year  from  the  commencement  of  his  labours  as  a  candidate  in  the 
parbh.  At  that  time,  he  gave  notice  to  his  congregation  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  infirmities  of  age,  and  especially  the  great  imperfection  of  hb 
sight,  it  would  be  necessary  that  they  should  provide  for  him  an  assbtant 
er  colleague.  He  continued,  however,  for  some  time  after  thb,  to  write 
sermons,  even  when  he  was  unable  to  read  his  own  manuscript ;  and  these 
were  read  from  the  pulpit  by  another  person,  to  the  entire  acceptance  of  hb 
congregation.  He  also  occasionally  preached  an  extemporaneous  sermon, 
not  only  in  the  pulpit  on  the  Sabbath,  but  in  remote  parts  of  the  parish 
during  the  week ;  and,  though  he  had  not  been  much  accustomed  to  thb 
mode  of  preaching,  he  never  failed  to  edify  his  hearers  by  pertinent  and 
well  arranged  thoughis,  clothed  in  simple  and  perspicuous  language. 

In  what  remains  of  the  history  of  Dr.  Lathrop,  it  is  my  privilege  to 
testify  from  actual  knowledge ;  and  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  do 
justice  to  my  subject,  without  recognbing  the  relations  I  sustained  to  him,  and 
introducing  some  of  my  own  personal  recollections.  In  the  summer  of  1818, 
just  after  I  had  been  licensed  to  preach,  and  while  I  was  yet  a  member  of 
the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  I  called  upon  him,  as  I  was  journey* 
ing  for  my  health,  with  the  intention  of  remaining  but  a  few  moments,  but 
was  seised  with  a  sudden  illness  that  detained  me  in  hb  house  two  or  three 
days.  I  left  him  without  any  expectation  of  ever  meeting  him  again,  but 
with  the  most  delightful  impressions  of  hb  character,  and  congratulating 
myself  that  I  had  had  the  privilege  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  snob  a 
pttriank    Tmarda  tha  okm  of  tha  nesl  winter,  while  my  thaalogioal 
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not  yet  oompleted,  I  received  an  invitation  to  mipplj  his  pulpit 
fiir  a  short  time,  being  given  to  understand  that  I  should  be  considered  a 
candidate  for  settlement.  I  accepted  the  invitation,  on  condition  of  being 
allowed  to  remain  at  the  Seminary  till  May ;  and  that  condition  being 
aoeeded  to,  I  went  to  West  Springfield  at  the  specified  time  and  commenced 
mj  labours.  My  venerable  friend  met  mo  with  the  most  affectionate  wel* 
oome,  and  it  was  one  of  the  agreeable  circumstances  attending  the  prospect 
of  my  passing  a  few  weeks  there,  that  it  would  give  me  an  opportunity  of 
profitting  by  his  great  wisdom  and  experience.  I  quickly  found  that  he  was 
ally  and  more  than  all,  to  me,  that  I  could  have  ventured  to  hope ;  and 
every  visit  that  I  made  to  him,  (and  one  visit  a  day  at  least  I  was  accna- 
iomed  to  make,)  only  heightened  my  admiration  of  his  talents  and  virtues. 
After  I  had  supplied  the  pulpit  for  a  couple  of  months,  I  was  called  to 
lettle  as  collbague  pastor ;  and  it  was  not  among  the  least  important  of  the 
eiroumstances  that  inclined  me  to  accept  the  invitation,  that  I  was  per- 
mitted  to  know  that  the  doings  of  the  church  and  parish  had  met  Dr. 
Lathrop's  hearty  approval.  In  due  time,  I  signified  my  acceptance  of  the 
eall,  and  the  day  fixed  upon  for  my  ordination  was  the  25th  of  August, — 
the  sixty-third  anniversary  of  the  ordination  of  my  predecessor. 

When  the  ordaining  council  assembled.  Dr.  Lathrop  was  present  and  took 
the  deepest  interest  in  all  that  passed,  but  resolutely  declined  to  take  any 
part  in  the  public  services,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  occasionally  subject 
to  something  like  vertigo,  which  interfered  temporarily  with  his  ability  to 
utter  himself  in  a  continuous  course  of  thought ;  and,  accordingly,  another 
person  was  appointed  to  perform  the  part  which  the  council  would  gladly 
have  assigned  to  him.  The  next  morning,  however,  as  I  was  riding  with  him  to 
the  church,  perceiving  that  he  was  rather  unusually  bright,  and  knowing  how 
desirable  it  was  to  the  council,  as  well  as  to  the  people,  that  he  should  take 
part  in  the  service,  I  ventured  to  express  to  him  a  wish  that  he  would  still 
eonsent  to  offer  a  prayer ;  and,  without  much  hesitation,  he  consented  ; — 
the  arrangement  being  gladly  acceded  to  by  the  gentlemen  composiug  the 
oooncil,  after  they  had  reached  the  church.  The  prayer  which  he  offered 
was  as  pertinent  as  it  could  have  been  in  his  best  days :  it  was  a  sort  of 
formal  giving  back  of  his  charge  to  the  Chief  Shepherd,  and  an  earnest 
invocation  of  all  blessings  for  them,  not  only  in  that,  but  in  all  coming  gene- 
rations ;  and,  while  the  tremulous  voice,  and  the  feeble  yet  noble  frame, 
aeemed  to  say  that  the  grave  was  ready  for  him,  there  was  a  heavenly  ani* 
mation  beaming  in  his  aspect  like  what  we  may  suppose  appeared  in  the 
face  of  the  venerable  prophet,  when  he  saw  the  chariot  making  ready  for  his 
journey  into  the  third  Heavens. 

On  the  following  week,  he  was  attacked  by  a  disease,  (a  comatose  affeo* 
tion,)  to  which  he  had  before  been  occasionally  subject,  but  which  appeared 
now  in  an  aggravated  form,  and  threatened  almost  immediate  death.  Con* 
timry  to  the  expectations  of  his  friends,  including  also  his  physicians, — after 
two  or  three  days,  he  emerged  fronf  the  profound  lethargy  into  which  he  had 
<aiink,  and  was  gradually  restored  to  his  usual  health.  He  regarded  this, 
however,  and  justly,  as  an  admonition  that  his  course  was  nearly  finished. 
From  this  time,  the  recurrence  of  his  disease  became  more  frequent,  and  it 
waa  painfully  manifest  to  his  friends  that  its  influence  had  begun  to  invade 
hb  hitherto  almost  unimpaired  intellectual  energies.  During  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  time,  he  seemed  to  have  the  usual  command  of  his  tiMniltiea ; 
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ink  now  and  then,  in  the  midst  of  a  train  of  edifying  and  atrildnf  reaail, 
kia  reooUeotion  would  utterly  fail,  so  that  he  would  be  obliged  to  inqdn 
0Ten  upon  what  subject  he  was  conversing. 

On  Uie  Sabbath  next  succeeding  the  26th  of  August,  (the  sixtj-tburA 
anniversary  of  his  ordination,)  he  attended  public  worship,  and  listened  to 
a  sermon  on  the  responsibility  pertaining  to  the  ministry.  I  never  saw  him 
in  a  state  of  apparently  deeper  solemnity  than  he  was,  as  I  rode  home  wiA 
him  from  church.  He  made  to  mo  substantially  the  following  remarks — 
**  I  liave  been  a  steward*  for  a  long  time,  and  shall  have  a  large  acconnt  to 
raider.  I  often  think  of  it.  When  I  look  baok  upon  my  ministry,  I  find 
great  cause  for  humility.  I  have  been  an  unprofitable  servant,  and  my 
only  hope  is  in  the  glorious  Redeemer.  If  I  do  not  come  short  at  last, 
it  will  be,  not  on  account  of  any  worthiness  in  me,  but  on  account  of  tiie 
all-sufficiency  of  Christ.  I  think  I  can  say  with  another,  that,  if  I  ever 
arrive  at  that  blessed  world,  I  shall  have  had  so  much  forgiven  me,  that  I 
will  sing  the  praises  of  redeeming  love  in  as  loud  strains  as  any  saint  or 
angel  there." 

The  last  day  of  October  following  completed  his  eighty-ninth  year  ;  and 
he  spent  a  large  part  of  it  in  reviewing  his  life, — calling  to  mind  his  own 
delinquencies  and  the  numberless  testimonies  of  Divine  mercy  towards  him. 
I  visited  him  (as  I  was  accustomed  to  do  daily)  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
and  when  he  adverted  to  the  wonderful  goodness  of  (}od,  which  the  review 
of  his  life  had  brought  before  him,  he  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and 
axelaimed  that  he  was  overwhelmed  by  it.  "I  have  endeavoured,"  he 
added,  *'  to  exercise  some  degree  of  gratitude  for  the  blessings  of  the  past 
year ;  but  I  have  not  yet  asked  Ood  to  add  to  my  life  another  year,  and  I 
have  not  determined  that  it  Ls  my  duty  to  make  such  a  request." 

In  the  early  part  of  December,  it  became  apparent  both  to  himself  and 
to  others,  that  his  earthly  tabernacle  was  just  ready  to  fall ;  and  he  spoke 
of  the  event  always,  with  solemnity  indeed,  yet  without  the  semblance  of 
agitation.  While  he  did  not  profess  an  absolute  assurance  of  his  own  sal- 
vation,  he  often  remarked  that  his  confidence  in  his  Redeemer  was  so  strong 
that  he  was  not  afraid  to  die.  A  few  days  before  his  death,  I  remarked  to 
him  that  it  could  not  but  be  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  him  that  he  had  been 
privileged  to  render  such  important  service  to  the  cause  of  Christ.  '*  Oh 
no,"  said  he,  '*  I  find  little  consolation  from  any  thing  which  /  have  done. 
I  believe  I  have  endeavoured  to  be  diligent  in  my  profession,  but  every  step 
of  my  course  has  been  marked  by  imperfections.  I  have  consolation,  I  trust, 
in  the  prospect  of  death,  but  it  is  all  derived  from  the  hope  which  I  have 
built  on  the  atonement  of  my  Redeemer."  With  the  graces  of  the  Chris- 
tian he  united  the  dignity  and  courtesy  of  a  gentleman,  and  the  warmth  and 
tenderness  of  a  friend,  even  to  the  last.  On  the  day  preceding  his  death,  a 
minister  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  had  called  to  see  him,  expressed  to  him 
the  hope  that  he  found  all  needed  consolation  in  the  prospect  of  death ;  to 
which  he  replied  with  great  emphasis,  •*  Yes,  I  do."  Shortly  after  this, 
he  sunk  into  a  lethargic  state,  and  showed  no  signs  of  reason  except  by 
fixing  himself  in  the  posture  of  devotion,  during  a  prayer  that  was  offered 
at  his  bedside.  He  died  on  Sabbath  morning,  the  31st  of  December,  1821), 
at  the  age  of  eighty-nine  years  and  two  months.     His  funeral  was  attended 
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bj  a  numeronA  oonoonrse  on  the  taooeeding  Tuesday,  and  a  sermon  preaohed 
on  the  occasion  from  II.  Kings  ii.  12. 

Dr.  Lathrop  in' person  was  above  the  ordinary  height,  rather  stoutly  built, 
jmd  in  his  latter  years  slightly  inclined  to  corpulency.  The  expression  of 
lis  countenance  was  at  once  serene  and  intelligent ;  and  his  whole  air  and 
manner  bespoke  a  high  degree  of  intellectual  and  moral  dignity.  Hb  man- 
ners, though  perfectly  simple,  were  uncommonly  graceful  and  winning.  No 
man  knew  better  than  he  how  to  accommodate  himself  to  every  class  of  society, 
and  to  every  order  of  intelligence.  His  great  kindness  and  courtesy  made 
the  obscurest  person  feel  at  ease  in  his  company ;  while  his  extraordinary 
dignity  and  intelligence  made  the  most  cultivated,  who  were  brought  in  con- 
tact with  him,  feel  that  it  was  at  least  as  great  a  privilege  to  listen  as  to 
speak.  He  had  the  comparatively  rare  faculty  of  exercising  condescension 
towards  his  inferiors,  without  mining  them  feel  it,  and  without  seeming  to 
be  conscious  of  it  himself ;  but  he  never  did  this  at  the  expense  of  dero- 
gating a  particle  from  his  dignity.  He  was  always  perfectly  at  home  in  the 
social  circle,  and,  let  the  company  be  what  it  might,  he  was  sure  to  be 
listened  to  with  great  interest.  Ho,  however,  never  betrayed  the  least  dis- 
position to  monopolize  the  con  versa  tion^-on  the  other  hand,  he  seemed  more 
disposed  to  follow  than  to  lead,  unless  circumstances  rendered  a  different 
course  specially  obligatory ;  and  he  contrived,  even  when  conversing  with 
persons  of  the  feeblest  attainments  and  in  the  humblest  walks  of  life,  '*  to 
draw  them  out,"  and  make  them  feel  that  what  they  said  was  not  unworthy 
of  his  attention. 

Dr.  Lathrop  had  a  mind  quick  and  clear,  acute  and  comprehensive. 
From  the  fact  that  he  was  not  given  to  any  thing  like  metaphysical  discus- 
sion in  the  pulpit,  (being  conscientiously  opposed  to  it,)  some  may  have 
imagined  that  neither  his  taste  mclined  him,  nor  his  talents  enabled  him,  to 
engage  in  profound  philosophical  investigations.  But  this  was  far  from 
being  the  case ;  for  there  are  several  dissertations  of  his,  still  existing  in 
manuscript,— chiefly  in  reference  to  the  Hopkinsian  controversy,  which 
show  that  ho  was  really  an  astute  metaphysician,  and  that  it  was  worth 
while  for  an  antagonist  to  count  the  cost  before  making  up  his  mind  to  meet 
him.  If  his  fancy  was  not  very  luxuriant,  it  was  exceedingly  chaste  and 
delicate  ;  and  not  unfrequcntly  would  suggest  images  as  simple  as  child- 
hood, and  yet  so  strikingly  beautiful  that  the  mind  of  the  hearer  would 
involuntarily  pause  and  linger  upon  them.  But  probably  the  most  remarka- 
ble feature  of  his  mind  was  his  almost  intuitive  discernment  of  the  springs 
of  human  action,  and  his  ability  to  grapple  successfully  with  all  the  forms  of 
sophistry.  I  remember  to  have  heard  it  said  by  one  of  the  distinguished 
statesmen  of  our  country  who  knew  him  well,  that  no  man  whom  he  had 
ever  known,  could  do  such  tremendous  execution  by  a  single  breath,  as  he. 
There  are  many  fine  illustrations  of  this,  some  of  which  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  mention. 

A  certain  man  who  belonged  rather  to  the  blustering  school  of  religionists, 
oalled  upon  him,  and,  with  great  abruptness  and  a  most  comfortable  air  of 
self  complacency,  put  to  him  this  impertinent  question, — **  Dr.  Lathrop,  do 
you  think  you  have  got  any  religion?**  ** None  to  speak  of^^^  was  the 
answer.  Some  one  told  this  anecdote  to  John  Randolph,  and  he  used  it 
with  wonderful  effect  for  some  purpose  of  his  own,  on  the  floor  of  the  Honse 
of  Representatives  in  Congress. 
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On  another  occasion,  an  individual  of  a  somewhat  similar  character,  wai 

who  withal  had  not  the  hest  reputation  in  his  neighhourhood  for  moral  hoB- 
edtj,  called  upou  him,  and  said, — *'Dr.  Lathrop,  I  hav^  not  commitledA 
sin  for  the  last  eighteen  months.''  *' Indeed,"  said  the  Dr.,  ''I  suspeel 
your  neighbours  have  not  discovered  it." 

Of  several  interesting  conversations  which  he  held  with  different  personi 
hu  has  left  a  record :  the  following  may  be  selected  as  a  specimen : — 

"  My  steady  aim  in  preaching  has  been  to  promote  real  religion  in  tcmpcT  and  prae- 
tice,  and  to  state  and  apply  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  in  a  manner  best  suited  to 
this  end.  Keeping  this  end  in  view,  1  have  avoided  unprofitable  controversy.  I  hmve 
never  started  objections  against  a  plain  doctrine  to  show  my  agility  in  running  them 
down.  I  have  been  careful  not  to  awaken  disputes  which  were  quietly  asleep,  nor  to 
waste  mv  own  and  my  hearers'  time,  by  reproving  imaginary  faults  or  iudiflerent  cus- 
toms. Among  tliese  I  have  reckoned  the  fashions  of  dress.  1  was  once,  and  once 
only,  requested  to  preach  against  prevailing  fashions.  A  remote  inhabitant  of  the 
parish,  apparently  in  a  serious  frame,  called  upon  me  one  day,  and  pressed  the  nccet* 
lity  of  bearing  my  testimony  against  this  dangerous  evil.  I  observed  to  him  that,  as 
my  people  were  generally  farmers  in  middling  circumstances,  I  did  not  think  they 
took  a  lead  in  fashions:  if  they  followed  them,  it  was  at  a  humble  distance,  and  rather 
to  avoid  singularity  than* encourage  extravagance; — that,  as  long  as  ])eople  were  in 
the  habit  of  wearing  clothes,  they  must  have  some  fashion  or  other,  and  a  fashion  that 
answered  the  ends  of  dress,  and  exceeded  not  the  ability  of  the  wearer,  I  considered 
as  innocent  and  not  deserving  of  reproof.  To  this  he  agreed;  but  said  that  wbti 
grieved  hira  was  to  see  people  set  their  hearts  so  much  on  fashions.  I  conceded  that, 
as  modes  of  dress  are  trifles  compared  with  our  eternal  concerns,  to  set  our  hearts 
upon  them  must  be  a  great  sin.  But  I  advised  him  to  consider  that  to  set  our  hearts 
against  such  trifles  was  the  same  sin  as  to  set  our  hearts  upon  them ;  and,  as  his  fash- 
ion differed  from  those  of  his  neighbours, — just  in  proportion  as  he  set  bis  heart 
against  theirs,  he  set  his  heart  upon  his  own.  He  was.  therefore,  doubly  guilty  of  the 
verv  sin  which  he  imputed  to  others.  And  I  desired  him  to  correct  his  own  fault, 
which  he  could  not  but  know,  and  to  hope  that  his  neighbours  were  less  Aiulty  than 
himself,  and  Ipss  faulty  than  he  had  uncharitably  supposed  them  to  be.'' 

It  is  fair  to  assign  to  Dr.  Lathrop  as  a  preacher  a  place  among  the  most 
distinguished  Divines  of  New  England.  In  his  views  of  religious  truth 
perhaps  he  may  be  said  to  have  held  a  middle  ground  between  Arminianism 
and  high  Calvinism,  ranking  just  about  with  the  school  of  Doddridge ;  and 
there  was  nothing  against  which  he  guarded  more  in  hii»  theological  inquiries 
than  the  tendency  to  extremes.  Though  he  could  not  be  called,  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  phrase,  either  eminently  brilliant  or  eminently 
powerful  in  the  pulpit,  yet  there  was  such  simplicity  and  perspicuity  of 
both  style  and  arrangement,  such  appropriateness  and  often  originality  of 
thought,  such  practical  and  common  sense  views  of  Scripture  truth,  and 
withal  such  deep  solemnity  and  impressivencss  of  manner,  that  he  was 
almost  always  listened  to  with  intense  interest.  Perhaps  the  most  remark- 
able characteristic  of  his  preaching  was  its  singular  adapteduess  to  the  state 
of  the  times, — its  turning  to  good  account  pro\idcntial  occurrences  which 
most  preachers  suffer  to  pass  without  any  public  notice.  He  preached,  at 
different  periods,  upon  droughts,  and  floods,  and  bridges,  and  eclipses,  and 
witches,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  things,  always,  however,  with  refer- 
ence to  some  fact  or  event  which  occupied  the  public  mind  ;  insomuch  that 
one  of  his  brethren,  who  had  a  spice  of  waggery  in  his  composition, 
remarked  to  him  that  he  could  think  of  but  one  thing  about  which  he  had 
not  preached,  and  that  was  a  Connecticut  river  fog.  It  cannot,  however, 
be  doubted  that  this  habit  of  constantly  interpreting  to  his  people  the  events 
of  Providence,  gave  not  only  great  variety,  but  a  greatly  increased  interest 
to  his  minbtrations. 
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His  great  wisdom,  united  with  his  love  of  truth  and  of  peace,  eminentlj 
qualified  him  for  the  office  of  a  counsellor  ;  and  to  this  office  he  was  more 
frequently  solicited  than  almost  any  of  his  contemporaries.  So  highly  wac 
his  judgment  estimated,  especially  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  that  he  wac 
often  sent  for  from  a  distance  to  act  as  a  counsellor  or  an  umpire  in  case? 
of  controversy ;  and  more  than  one  unhappy  dispute  was  terminated  by  bis 
timely  advice  or  prudent  mediation. 

As  an  author  of  sermons,  he  is  at  once  one  of  the  most  voluminous  and 
most  respectable  which  our  country  can  boast.  Six  volumes  were  pub- 
lished during  his  life,  though  the  last  is  made  up  of  occaii^ional  sermons, 
nearly  all  of  which  had  been  printed  before,  in  pamphlet  form.  Shortly 
after  his  death,  a  seventh  volume  was  added,  consisting  of  sermons  which 
he  had  some  years  before  carefully  revised,  together  with  a  brief  autobio- 
graphy, which  he  had  prepared  for  his  family.  The  first  volume  in  the 
series  was  published  originally  in  1793  ;  and  the  rest  followed  successively, 
with  the  interval  of  a  few  years.  Several  of  the  volumes  have  passed  into 
m  second  edition  ;  but  they  are  all  now  out  of  print.  He  contributed  at 
one  period  a  variety  of  articles  to  a  newspaper  in  Springfield,  which  in 
1786  were  republished  in  a  small  volume,  entitled  '*  A  miscellaneous  Col- 
lection of  original  pieces  :  political,  moral,  and  entertaining." 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  Occasional  Sermons,  &c.,  not  included  in  the 
sixth  volume  : — A  Letter  to  the  Kev.  the  Associated  pastors  in  the  county 
of  New  Haven  concerning  the  ordination  of  the  llcv.  Jolm  Hubbard,*  in 
Meriden,  1770.  A  Sermon  at  the  funeral  of  the  Kev.  Robert  Brock,  1784. 
A  Thanksgividg  Sermon,  1786.  A  Sermon  on  occasion  of  the  dismission 
cf  the  Rev.  Joseph  Willard,t  1794.  A  Sermon  on  American  Indepen- 
dence. 1794.  A  Thanksgiving  Sermon,  1795.  A  Sermon  at  the 
interment  of  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Oay,  D.  D.t  1796.  A  Sermon  at  the 
interment  of  Mrs.  Mary  Gay,  1796.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of 
Heman  Ball,^  1797.  A  Sermon  at  the  dedication  of  Wcstficld  Academy, 
1800.  A  Century  Sermon,  1801.  ^  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Stephen 
Bemi8,ll  1801.     A  Sermon  at  the  interment  of  the  Rev.  Noah  Atwater,? 

*  JoHV  HcBBARD,  a  8on  of  Col.  John  Hubbard  of  New  HaTon,  was  bom  in  Jamutry,  1727: 
WM  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1744;  woa  licensed  to  preach  Mnj  27, 1740;  was  ordainea 
pallor  of  the  church  in  Meriden,  Conn.,  June  22,  1769:  and  died  there,  Nov.  18,  1786,  in  his 
dzUtih  year.  lii«  ordination  called  out  several  pamphlets.  In  an  obituary  notice  of  him  in 
tlM  Connecticut  Journal,  it  is  said — **  Very  useful  was  he  to  his  people  during  his  ministry,  and 
Miv«r  was  a  pastor  more  sincerely  beloved  oy  his  flock." 

t  Joseph  Willard,  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Willard,  was  bora  at  Stafford,  Conn.,  in  1761 ;  was 

Edoated  at  llar>'ard  College  in  1784;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  North  Wilbraham, 
H.y  May  23,  17H7;  was  dismissed  Feb.  11,  17tf4;  was  installed  at  Lancaster,  N.  U.,  Sept. 
ia»  1794;  was  dismissed  Oct.  16,  1822;  and  died  July  22,  1827,  aged  sixty-six. 

t  Ebkhexer  Gay  was  bora  at  Dcdham,  May  4,  1718;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1737;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  First  church  in  Sufficld,  Conn.,  January  13, 1742;  and  died 
in  March,  1796,  in  nis  seventy-eighth  year.  He  received  the  deerceof  D.  D.  from  his  Alma 
Mator  in  1792.  His  son  Ebtneztr,  was  bora  at  Suffield;  joined  J larvard  College,  but  trans- 
forred  his  relation  to  Yale,  whore  ho  graduated  in  1787,  and  was  Tutor  from  1790  to  1792;  was 
Mttlod  as  a  colleague  with  his  father;  retired  from  the  active  duties  of  the  ministry  a  few  years 
his  death;  and  died  in  February,  1837.  aged  seventy-one 


6  Him  AN  Ball  was  bora  at  West  Springfield,  Mass.,  in  1764;  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
Ottloge  in  1791 ;  studied  Theolos^  under  Dr.  Lathrop  of  West  Springfield;  was  ordained  pastot 
flf  the  cliUToh  in  Rutland,  Vt.,  Feb.  1,  1797;  and  died  December  17,  1821,  aged  fiftv-seven. 
H«  TCoeired  the  degrae  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Union  College  in  1816.  He  published  a 
SOTiBon  on  the  death  of  Washington,  1800. 

IStkphsh  Bkmis  was  bora  at  Westminster,  Mass.,  in  1774;  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
College  in  1798 ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  ehureh  in  Harvard,  Juno  3,  1801 ;  resigned  his 
diane  June  3,  1813;  and  died  November  11,  1828,  aged  fifty-four. 

%  FoAB  Atwater  was  a  native  of  New  Haven ;  was  graduated  at  Yale  CoUeffe  In  1774, 
1m  wm  aTator  from  1778  to  1781 ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Weatfield^  Maa.j 
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1802.  A  Sennon  before  the  Hampslure  Missionary  Society,  1802.  Tm 
Sermons  on  the  Christian  Sabbath,  1808.  A  Fast  Sermon  on  thi 
constancy  and  uniformity  of  the  Divine  goyemment,  1803.  A  SemoB 
at  the  ordination  of  Sylvester  Bart,*  1806.  A  Sermon  at  the  oidinr 
tion  of  Elisha  Andrews,!  1807.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of 
Thaddeos  Osgood,^  1808.  An  Address  of  the  Associated  ministers  of  fhs 
Southern  District  of  the  county  of  Hampshire,  1810.  A  Sermon  at  the 
ordination  of  Jesse  Fisher,^  1811.  A  Sermon  at  the  institution  of  s 
Foreign  Missionary  Society,  1812.  A  Sermon  delivered  at  the  Secrad 
church  in  Boston,  1812.  A  Sermon  before  the  Bible  and  Foreign  MissioB- 
ary  Society  of  the  county  of  Hampden,  1814.  Two  Sermons  on  the 
sixtieth  anniversary  of  his  ordination,  1816. 

FROM  THE  REV.  ALFRED  ELY,  D.  D. 

MoNsov,  Angost  1, 1818. 

My  Dear  Brother :  Dr.  Lathrop  was  the  pastor  of  my  childhood  and  early 
youth,  and  my  instructor  in  Theology  for  about  three  months.  But  during 
most  of  my  early  years,  that  is,  from  twelve  years  old  to  twenty-seven,  I  ww 
away  from  under  his  ministry.  My  intercourse  with  him,  subsequently  to  this 
period,  was  only  occasional.  The  remembrance  of  him,  however,  awakois  in  me 
the  most  gratefdl  emotions;  for,  if  I  have  been  in  any  degree  useful  in  the  minis- 
try, I  owe  much  to  the  excellent  advice  and  instruction  which  I  received  from 
him. 

He  was  indeed  a  friend  and  a  father  to  me,  and  always  evinced  the  most  aflee- 
tiOnate  concern  for  my  wel&re,  and  the  deepest  interest  in  my  success  in  the  pro- 
fession which  I  had  chosen.  In  all  cases  of  difficulty,  I  was  much  in  the  habit  of 
resorting  to  him  for  counsel,  and  there  was  such  profound  wisdom  in  his  advice, 
that  I  was  always  disposed  to  regard  it  as  falling  short  only  of  the  teachings  of 
Inspiration.  His  manners  were  a  most  agreeable  compound  of  dignity  and  a£b- 
bility;  fitted  at  once  to  repress  aU  undue  familiarity  and  to  secure  afl^tion  and 
confidence.  In  this  respect,  he  certainly  was  not  surpassed  by  any  man  whom  1 
have  ever  known.  It  seemed  as  if  religion  in  its  softening,  elevating,  purifying 
influence,  pervaded  his  whole  character,  and  controlled  aU  hi:s  actions.  His  con- 
versation was  eminently  entertaining  and  instructive;  never  foolish  or  trifling, 
but  abounding  with  just  views  of  men  and  things,  and  often  enlivened  with  perti- 
nent anecdotes,  which  never  failed  to  illustrate  the  subject  on  which  he  was  con- 
versing. There  are  few  men  whom  I  have  ever  known,  who  would  say  so  many 
things,  even  in  a  brief  and  casual  conversation,  that  one  would  wish  to  lay  away 
among  the  things  to  be  remembered. 

Dr.  Lathrop  watched  closely  all  the  movements  of  society, — all  the  signs  of  tjie 
times;  and  he  contemplated  them  with  the  eye  of  a  sound,  practical,  Christiin 
philosopher.     Scarcely  a  subject  of  public  interest  could  present  itself,  but  that 

Not.  21, 1781 ;  and  died  Jan.  26,  1802,  aged  fifty  years.  The  last  sennon  ho  preaohed  waa  on 
the  twentieth  annivenary  of  his  ordination,  and  was  published. 

*  Sylvester  Burt  was  bom  at  Southampton,  Mass. ;  was  graduated  at  Williams  Coliese  in 
1804;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Western,  (now  Warren,)  Mass.,  March  12,  ISOS; 
was  dismissed  in  1811;  was  installed  at  South  New  Marlborough  in  Afril  1813;  wa«  diamissed 
Dec.  3,  1822;  was  installed  at  Great  Barrington,  Feb.  12,  1823;  and  died  Jan.  10,  1836,  ag«d 
fifty -four. 

t  Elisha  Demino  Andrews  was  bom  at  Southington,  Conn.,  in  1783;  was  graduated  at 
Yale  College  in  1803;  wa«  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Putney,  Vt.,  June  25,  1807;  was 
diamissed  May  27, 1829;  and  died  in  Michigan  in  1852. 

t  Thaddeus  Osgood  was  a  native  of  Mothuen,  Mass. ;  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College 
in  1803;  spent  his  life  as  a  missionarj',  chiefly  in  Canada:  and  died  in  1852. 

{•  Jkssr  Fisher  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1803;  was  ordained  paator  of  the 
oharoh  in  Windham,  (Scotland  parish,)  Conn.,  March  22,  1811;  and  died  September  29,  1836, 
aged  fifty -nine. 
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yi  tbooghts  in  relation  to  it  seemed  as  well  matured,  as  if  it  had  belonged  appro- 
priatelj  and  peculiarly  to  his  own  profession.  You  always  felt,  in  conversing 
with  him,  that  he  was  leading  you  in  a  safe  and  open  track;  and  you  felt  the 
fiiUeat  confidence  in  his  conclusions,  because  each  step  of  the  process  by  which  he 
conducted  you  to  them,  was  thrown  into  full  daylight.  He  had  a  mind  that  was 
ftillj  capable  of  metaphysical  research,  and  yet  it  eyidcntly  rejoiced  most  amidst 
eommon  sense  realities. 

As  a  minister  he  was  sincerely  devoted  to  the  best  interests  of  his  people,  and, 
both  in  the  pulpit  and  out  of  it,  exhibited  himself  in  a  manner  worthy  of  an 
■embassador  of  God.  His  preaching  was  both  evangelical  and  practical;  and 
though  he  rarely  discussed  the  higher  doctrines  of  Calvinism  in  his  sermons,  yet 
hk  volume  on  the  £pistlo  to  the  Ephesians  clearly^hows  that,  in  his  religious 
▼lews,  he  agreed  substantially  with  the  orthodox  clergy  of  New  England.  As  an 
additional  evidence  of  tliis  &ct,  I  may  mention  that  I  weU  remember  it  was  his 
practice,  in  my  boyhood,  to  assemble,  at  stated  seasons,  the  children  of  the  parish* 
and  hear  them  recite  the  Westminster  Assembly's  Catechism.  In  this  exercise 
he  was  most  forbearing  and  indulgent,  while  yet  he  insisted  that  the  whole  should 
be  carefully  committed  to  memory.  He  often  accompanied  the  recitation  with 
explanatory  remarks. 

Dr.  Lathrop  was  an  eminently  happy  man.  His  consistent  piety,  his  equable 
temper,  his  exemplary  diligence,  and  especially  his  love  of  his  sacred  vocation, 
Tendered  him  happy  in  himself,  happy  in  his  family,  happy  in  his  connection  and 
intercourse  with  his  people,  happy  in  his  relations  to  his  brethren  and  the  churches 
aioond  him.  In  aU  my  reminiscences  of  him,  from  my  childhood  to  the  day  of  his 
death,  there  is  nothing  that  detracts  in  the  least  from  the  dignity  and  consistency 
of  his  character  as  a  minister  of  Christ.  The  results  of  his  faithful  and  well  sus- 
tained ministry  are  now  to  be  seen  in  the  spirit  of  evangelical  order,  harmony,  and 
efficiency,  that  still  prevails  in  the  church  and  society  that  enjoyed  his  labours. 
The  old  foundations  which  he  was  so  instrumental  in  establishing,  are  firm  as  ever; 
and  the  building,  under  other  hands,  is  rising  up  to  Heaven. 

With  high  esteem  and  Christian  afiection, 

I  am.  Dear  Sir,  yours, 

A.  ELY. 

FROM  THE  REV.  SAMUEL  OSGOOD,  D.  D. 

Springfiild,  Mass.,  December  27, 1868. 

My  Dear  Brother :  I  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Lathrop,  when  I  began  my 
labours  in  this  place,  towards  the  dose  of  the  year  1808;  and,  from  that  time  till 
his  death,  was  in  habits  of  very  frequent  and  familiar  intercourse  with  him.  It  is 
•carcely  necessary  to  say  that  I  was  at  once  impressed  with  his  venerable  appear- 
ance, and  no  less  with  his  kind  and  gentle  demeanour.  I  always  experienced  from 
him  the  utmost  kindness,  and  can  never  think  of  him  but  with  the  most  grateful 
and  affectionate  respect. 

While  Dr.  Lathrop  was  a  model  of  ministerial  dignity,  he  was  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  companions  I  ever  knew.  He  had  treasured  up  a  large  fund  of  anec- 
dotes that  were  always  at  command,  and  he  always  knew  how  to  select  the  right 
one.  His  wit  was  sometimes  sharp  and  caustic,  but  it  was  usually  connected  with 
■o  much  pleasantry  that  there  was  little  danger  of  its  giving  offence.  Perhaps  I 
cannot  serve  your  purpose  better  than  by  detailing  a  few  anecdotes  that  occur  to 
me,  which  may  serve  to  exemplify  some  of  the  Doctor's  most  prominent  traits, 
and  especially  his  almost  unparalleled  shrewdness. 

As  dur  bade  as  when  I  was  ordained,  it  was  customary  with  churches,  previous 
to  the  ordination  of  a  minister  among  them,  to  set  apart  a  day  for  Public  Fasting 
and  Prayer.  Dr.  Lathrop  was  asked  by  some  person  whether  the  church  in 
8pringftdd  would  observe  a  Fast,  in  conformity  to  the  established  usage,  and  he 
replied — "  I  rather  think  the  good  people  there  prefer  feasting  to  fasting,** 
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The  bridge  ofw  the  Connectleat  WIS  swept  aw»jbjth6ioe;  and  the  pfoprisMif; 
iwling  that  the  erectkm  of  a  new  one  would  draw  too  heavily  npon  them,  ohtefeMi 
liberty  from  the  Legislature  to  raise  part  of  the  money  necessary  to  aooompliBk  M 
oljeot,  by  a  lottery.  Many  persons  patronised  it  from  a  desire  to  oontribiite  to  #i 
enterprise.  In  conversation  with  our  venerable  friend,  I  happened  to  say  to  Uli 
that  I  disliked  lotteries,  though  I  wished  to  give  something  to  the  olgect  Ibr  wbidi 
this  was  granted;  and,  to  secure  the  good  and  avoid  in  some  measure  the  0fi,1 
had  taken  care  not  to  buy  tickets  of  my  own  people.  **  So  then,"  said  the 
very  pleasantly,  **  you  are  not  willing  to  corrupt  your  people  by  your 
bat  do  not  hesitate  to  corrupt  mine."  His  remark  made  the  inconsistency  of  ay 
eonrse  appear  very  palpable  to  me;  though  public  opinion  was  much  more  toiflnii 
of  lotteries  then  than  it  is  new;  and  the  good  Doctor  himself,  inflaenoed  by  lie 
same  motive  that  influenced  me,  had  actually  purchased  tickets. 

Upon  hardly  any  thing  was  he  more  severe  than  high  pretensions  to  piety  wUoh 
were  contradicted  by  an  immoral  life.     A  person,  whose  life  gave  the  lie  to  Ms 
daim  to  Christian  character,  applied  to  him  for  admission  to  the  oommmiioa  ef- 
the  church.     Dr.  Lathrop  asked  him  if  there  had  been  any  recent  change  m  Ul 
feelings  on  the  subject  of  religion.     He  replied  that  there  had  not; — that  he 
long  considered  it  an  important  duty  to  make  a  profession  of  religion,  but 
latdy  had  not  felt  himself  worthy — now,  however,  he  had  determined  to  neg^eet  it 
no  longer,  and  wished  to  be  propounded  for  admission  to  the  church  the  next  Sab- 
bath.   "  Well,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  I  foresee  one  difficulty  in  the  case— our  cfaaeh 
are  not  accustomed  to  send  the  bread  and  wine  to  the  houses  of  the  members,  nnksi 
they  are  sick;  and  you  never  go  to  the  house  of  God.*'    "  Well,"  said  the  man, 
**  I  know  that  I  have  not  attended  so  much  as  I  ought  to  have  done."     '*  Yon  do 
not  attend  at  all,"  replied  the  Doctor — "I  do  not  think  you  have  been  in  thi 
meeting  house  for  six  years;  and  my  advice  to  you  is  that  you  should  begin  at  tht 
right  end,  and  attend  meeting  before  you  join  the  church.     And  there  is  another 
obstacle  in  the  way,"  said  he,  "  which  must  be  removed  before  tlie  church  ess 
consent  to  receive  you — people  say  that  you  are  a  hard  drinker,  and  that  you 
sometimes  get  intoxicated."    Well,  he  said,  he  supposed  he  had  been  occasionallj 
overtaken,  and  had  given  occasion  for  people  to  talk  about  him,  but  he  intended  to 
reform.    "And  when  are  you  going  to  begin,"  said  the  Doctor.     "  Why,"  said  the 
man,  "  I  do  not  see  that  I  can,  till  after  Thanksgiving."     It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say  that  the  matter  of  his  admission  to  the  church  was  indefinitely  postponed. 

On  one  occasion,  a  man  of  rather  a  morose  disposition,  who  did  not  belong  to 
his  parish,  came  to  pay  him  some  money  which  he  had  borrowed  of  him.  He 
said — **  You  ought  not  to  charge  me  interest."  "  Why  not  ?" — said  the  Doctor- 
Is  not  my  money  as  good  as  another  man's.^"  "  But,"  said  the  borrower, 
the  Bible  forbids  taking  usury."  The  Doctor  replied — "  If  you  examine  the 
subject,  you  will  find  that  the  passage  to  which  you  refer,  makes  nothing  in  your 
fevour.  The  Jews  were  not  permitted  to  lend  their  money  on  usury  to  the 
children  of  their  people;  but  there  was  no  prohibition  in  reference  to  the 
Heathen." 

On  one  occasion,  as  he  was  on  his  way  to  visit  the  place  of  his  nativity,  he 
stopped  at  the  house  of  a  wealthy  man,  who  possessed  great  influence  in  the 
parish  where  he  lived.  This  person  said  to  him, — *'  Dr.  Lathrop,  I  wish  yen 
would  advise  me  what  course  to  pursue  in  reference  to  my  minister.  I  don*t 
like  him  very  well,  and  yet  I  don't  wish  to  leave  the  parish,  nor  do  I  wish  to  make 
trouble  for  him."  **  Well,"  said  Dr.  L., — "  You  are  a  rich  farmer,  and  have  great 
resources,  and  can  well  afford  to  be  liberal.  Whenever  you  slaughter  your  hogs, 
or  your  lambs,  or  a  larger  animal,  be  caref\il  to  send  your  minister  a  generous 
piece,  accompanied  with  this  passage  of  Scripture — '  Let  him  that  is  taught  in  the 
wovd,  communicate  unto  him  that  teacheth  in  all  good  things.*  Do  this,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  you  will  soon  come  to  like  your  minister,  and  yoo  will  draw 
closer  the eorda  that  bind  yea  and  him  together."    Many  a  time  did  he  erorean 
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ofleotoftl  helper  to  his  brethren  in  the  ministry,  hj  a  word  of  judicious  advice,  or 
hy  some  well  adapted  anecdote.  His  influence  in  this  way  was  never  more  pow 
erftil  than  when  he  was  called  to  sit  upon  advisory  councils.  It  was  a  maxim 
with  him  that  where  there  was  a  difficulty  between  a  minister  and  his  people,  the 
probability  of  wrong  was  on  the  side  of  the  latter.  On  one  occasion,  he  was 
called  to  meet  in  council,  where  some  dissatisfaction  had  arisen  with  the  minis- 
ter, but  not  of  a  serious  character.  As  the  discussion  before  the  council  pro- 
ceeded, Dr.  L.  arose,  and,  in  a  very  kind  and  solemn  manner,  addressed  the 
parties  on  this  wise — "  Brethren,  stop;  for  the  sake  of  the  Saviour  whom  you 
lore,  stop.  What  does  all  this  amount  to.^  You  are  bringing  up  little  matters 
against  your  minister,  which,  if  true,  do  not  amount  to  any  thing  like  moral 
delinquency;  and  he  is  rebutting  your  charges  in  a  similar  spirit  of  crimination. 
All  this  is  the  result  of  mere  gossip;  and  if  you  will  have  any  reasonable  hope  of 
tile  return  and  continuance  of  peace,  you  must  resolve  at  once  to  bridle  your 
tongues.*'  The  result  of  this  moving  apixMil  was,  that  the  parties  immediately 
came  together,  confessed  their  faults,  buried  their  mutual  antipathies,  and  resolved 
to  walk  in  love.  The  Doctor  remarked  that  two  of  the  brethren  of  the  church- 
walked  home  behind  him  and  another  member  of  the  council,  and  he  heard  one 
■ay  to  the  other, — "  How  good  it  doc.<?  seem  to  be  reconciled." 

I  might  go  on  indefinitely  in  narrating  incidents  illustrative  of  Dr.  Lathrop's 
ftriking  traits  of  character,  but  I  presume  that  what  I  have  written  will  abund- 
antly suffice  for  your  purpose. 

Very  fraternally  yours, 

SAMUEL  OSGOOD. 
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1756—1811. 

FROM  THE  REV.  NATHANIEL  WELLS. 

Deerfield,  N.  H.,  November  2, 1848. 

Beverend  and  Dear  Sir :  If  the  following  notices  of  the  life  and  character 
of  the  late  Dr.  Hemmenway,  under  whoso  ministry  I  passed  my  early  years^ 
are  in  accordance  with  the  plan  of  your  proposed  work,  they  are  quite  at 
your  service. 

Mosss  Hemmenway  was  bom  in  Framingham,  Mass.,  in  the  year  1785. 
His  father  was  Kalph  Hemmenway,  and  his  mother's  name,  previous  to  her 
marriage,  was  Sarah  Haven.  They  had  nine  children,  of  whom  Moses  was 
the  fourth.  Not  much  can  now  be  gathered  in  respect  to  his  early  years. 
In  his  studies  preparatory  to  his  entering  College,  he  was  under  the  tuition  of 
hia  uncle,  Phineas  Hemmenway,  who  was  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1780, 
became  minister  of  the  Congregational  church  in  Townsend,  Mass.,  in  1784  ; 
and  died  May  20,  1760,  aged  fifty-five.  His  preparatory  studies,  in  their 
commencement,  were  far  from  being  interesting  to  him.  He  remarked  that 
hia  memory  came  near  being  spoiled  from  being  overtasked  by  his  uncle  ;  as 
he  was  required  to  commit  the  whole  of  the  Latin  Grammar,  written  entirely 
IB  Latin,  before  he  understood  the  meaning  of  the  words.  It  was  evident, 
himeYer,  that  his  memory  was  very  far  from  being  entirely  ruined  by  hia 

•Bnokmliittor*!  FvB.  Sem.— OfMiilMri  Bed.  Hitt.  of  Msint. 
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mAj  studm.  Yirgil  was  his  &yoiirite  Mnoog  the  Lfttin  tiUwnm  JiMm 
0Be  of  m J  reeitations  to  him  in  that  author,  (for  I  fitted  for  College  lite 
him,)  he  ohserved  that  he  retained  in  his  memory  hnndrede  of  lines  wUdiW 
had  taken  no  pains  to  commit,  beyond  that  repetition  of  them  wbieh  m 
necessary  in  preparing  and  reciting  his  lessons.  Then  passing  to  me  is 
oopy  of  Virgil,  that  I  might  see  if  any  mistake  were  made,  he  repeated  viA 
perfect  readiness  and  precision  more  than  a  hundred  Unes  which  he  hsi 
thus,  without  any  designed  eflfort,  committed  to  memory.  President  Jeka 
^dams  was  classmate  with  Dr.  Hemmenway  at  Harvard  College,  si  whiA 
they  graduated  in  1755.  They  corresponded  with  each  other,  after  tkt§ 
were  settled  in  their  respective  professions.  I  had  opportunity,  in  my  joid^ 
ftil  days,  to  read  some  of  their  letters,  iir  which  ^ey  indulged  in  maay 
fboetious  remarks  on  the  abuses  incident  to  each  other's  professions.  It  ii 
not  certain,  though  it  is  probable,  that  he  pursued  his  theological 
under  the  superintendance  of  his  uncle  Phineas  before  mentioned, 
name  is  found  on  the  SOOih  page  of  the  ** Great  Awakening;"  slDee  it 
appears  by  the  Becord  of  the  F^t  church  in  Wells,  that  he  (his  uidi) 
preached  Ids  ordination  sermon. 

Before  he  was  invited  to  Wells,  which  was  within  two  years  after  he  Utk 
College,  he  had  preached  at  Lancaster,  Boston,  Townsend,  and  Wrenthaa, 
in  Massachusetts,  and  at  New  Ipswich  in  New  Hampshire.  He  preaohedal 
Wells  a  whole  year  on  probation  before  he  received  a  call  to  settle  theft. 
The  people  thought  they  had  been  too  hasty  in  their  call  to  his  immedisti 
predecessor,  who  died  within  about  four  years  after  his  ordination.  And, 
though  he  was  esteemed  an  excellent  man  and  accomplished  much  good  by 
lus  pastoral  intercourse,  yet  he  was  regarded  by  the  leading  men  of  the  pariik 
as  only  an  ordinary  preacher.  They,  therefore,  thought  it  wise  to  give  their 
then  present  candidate  a  full  and  thorough  hearing  before  they  extended  to 
him  a  call.  And  it  appears  also  that  he  was  in  no  haste  to  give  them  as 
answer,  but  took  ample  time  for  the  most  deliberate  consideration.  He  was 
ordained  on  the  8th  of  August,  1759. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1762,  Mr.  Hemmenway  was  married  to 
Mary,  daughter  of  the  Kev.  Samuel  Jeffords*,  who  was,  for  many  years, 
minister  of  the  same  parish.  The  children  of  this  marriage  were  five  sons 
and  six  daughters.  The  fourth  son  died  in  early  childhood,  and  the  youngest 
daughter  was  never  married  ;  the  rest  were  all  married,  and  had  children ; 
and  some  of  them  somewhat  numerous  families. 

He  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Harvard  College  in 
1785,  and  from  Dartmouth  in  1792. 

Dr.  Hemmenway's  sermons  were  longer  than  would  consist  with  either 
the  taste  or  usage  of  the  present  day ;  but  they  were  exceedingly  intercsUng 
to. attentive  and  intelligent  hearers.  In  what  light  they  were  viewed  by 
competent  judges  may  be  inferred  from  an  anecdote  which  was  current 
more  than  fifty  years  ago.  But  before  relating  it,  it  may  be  proper  to 
remark  that  Dr.  Hemmenway  was  rather  small  in  stature,  and  carried  his  head 
more  on  one  side  than  on  the  other,  and  his  body  was  slightly  bent  forward 
fcs  he  walked  ;  and  withal  he  was  more  than  ordinarily  careless  in  respect 


*The  name  of  Samuil  Jbfferds  is  foand  on  p.  801  of  **  The  Great  AwakninA'* 
tboM  who,  by  letter,  sent  in  their  testimony  in  Ikronr  of  the  remarkable  rerinJs  of  ralicioB, 
wUoh  ooooxred  in  Tarioot  parts  of  the  oonntij,  at  the  seasons  referred  to  in  the  preeeiMiigpSi 
sf  that  work.  He  wasa  nattre  of  Salem;  was  nadoated  at  Harraid  CoUsm  ininB;  was 
«4aiiiadatWaUaiaD«aa^b«^mi}aBdiMia^afei«9»Uia.         ^^ 
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kf  dr688.  Indeed  it  may  with  truth  be  said  that  he  could  claim  but  litUe 
on  the  score  of  a  dignified  outward  appearance.  And  to  this  circumstance 
Bost  of  the  anecdotes  that  are  related  of  him,  have  more  or  less  reference. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  ministry,  he  called  on  a  distinguished  clergyman 
in  Boston,  towards  the  close  of  the  day  on  Saturday,  and  accepted  an  invi- 
tation to  spend  the  Sabbath  with  him.  The  rest  of  the  story  must  have 
been  told  by  the  clergyman  himself,  as  no  one  else  could  have  known  the 
painful  embarrassment  to  which  he  was  subjected  on  the  occasion.  '*  I  waa 
peculiarly  tried,"  said  he,  *'  after  I  had  invited  him  to  spend  the  night  with 
me,  since  I  could  do  nothing  less  than  invite  him  to  preach  the  next  day. 
Bnt  would  not  my  congregation  blame  me  for  introducing  into  my  pulpit  a 
aunister  so  utterly  lacking  in  personal  dignity?  But  I  had  gone  too  far  to 
vetraoe  my  steps,  and,  accordingly,  my  guest  was  invited  to  take  my  place 
in  the  public  services.  Still  I  felt  ashamed  of  having  thus  committed  mysell 
But  soon  after  he  commenced  his  prayer,  I  began  to  be  less  ashamed,  and 
before  he  had  finished  his  sermon,  I  felt  ashamed  only  of  myself  and  my 
performances  in  the  pulpit." 

To  avoid  misapprehension,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark  that  there  was 
ndhing  like  affectation  in  these  singularities,  but  they  were  the  consequence 
of  bis  natural  turn  of  mind,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  his  thoughts  were 
generally  employed.  He  was  sometimes  rallied  by  some  of  his  clerical 
bzeihren  on  the  defects  of  his  outward  appearance.  His  readiness  for  a 
wplj  to  such  pleasantries  may  be  illustrated  by  another  anecdote  which 
baa  been  extensively  circulated. 

fie  was  chosen,  with  Dr.  Samuel  Deane  of  Portland,  and  others,  to  attend  a 
coonoil  at  a  place,  to  reach  which  they  were  obliged  to  cross  the  Andros- 
coggin river.  When  Dr.  Deane  came  to  the  ferry,  he  inquired  of  the  ferry- 
man whether  Dr.  Hemmenway  had  crossed  the  river  that  morning.  The 
anawer  was  that  he  had  not ;  but  when  Dr.  Deane  arrived  at  the  house 
where  they  were  summoned  to  meet,  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  Dr. 
Hemmenway  had  preceded  him.  **Why,*'  said  he,  'Hhe  ferryman  told  me 
that  no  minister  had  crossed  in  his  boat — ^he  evidently  did  not  take  you  for 
a  minister.  Had  your  head  been  adorned  with  a  spruce  white  wig,  such  as 
clergymen  generally  wear,  he  would  have  been  at  no  loss  as  to  your  pro- 
ftasion."  "I  know,"  replied  Dr.  Hemmenway,  **that  it  is  customary  to 
beatow  more  abundant  honour  on  the  part  that  lackcth." 

The  preaching  of  Dr.  Hemmenway  was  not  only  decidedly  evangelical, 
but  highly  practical.  Even  in  his  discourses  on  the  more  abstruse  questions 
in  Theology,  he  always  interwove  with  his  doctrinal  discussions  much  that 
was  adapted  to  direct  his  hearers  in  a  holy  walk  with  God.  He  was  remark- 
ably faithful  in  bearing  testimony  against  the  prevailing  vices  of  the  time, 
especially  intemperance.  He  gave  no  quarter  cither  to  its  subjects  or  its 
abettors.  Drunkards  who  attended  on  his  preaching,  had  to  receive  precept 
vpon  precept  and  line  upon  line.  The  owners  and  occupiers  of  the  largest 
alores,  if  they  sold  rum  by  the  glass,  as  most  or  all  of  them  did,  were 
obliged  to  hear  their  places  stigmatized  as  dram-shops,  and  themselves  as 
dram-sellers,  on  a  level  with  the  meanest  retailers  of  intoxicating  drinks. 

The  whole  of  Dr.  Hemmenway 's  minbtry  in  Wells  was  more  than  half  a 
century.  He  continued  to  preach  till  near  the  close  of  1810,  though  be 
maa  afflicted,  for  some  time,  with  a  very  distressing  malady, — a  cancer  in  the 
ftcct  near  one  of  bis  eyes.    In  all  bia  aerere  iofferinga,  he  was  a  pattern  of 
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maeknein  and  patience  and  eheerfol  reagnation  to  the  will  of  Us  Hewwljf' 
Father.  Having  filled  np  the  measnre  of  labour  and  soffiuing  allotteili 
him,  he  sunk  calmly  to  rest,  April  6,  1811.  His  funeral  eermon  wm 
preached  by  the  Bey.  Pr.  Buokminster  of  Portsmouth,  from  2  Sangi  n 
12.    It  waa  published. 

Dr.  Hemmenway  received  various  testimonies  of  public  respect,  aosh  si 
being  appointed  to  preach  the  Annual  Sermon  before  the  Legislature  «f 
Massachusetts,  the  Annual  Sermon  before  the  Massachusetts  ConveiitieD  «f 
Oongregational  ministers,  the  Pndleian  Lecture  at  Harvard  CSoHqp,' 
Ac«  &c. 

The  following  I  believe  to  be  a  correct  list  of  his  publications :  Seven 
Sermons  on  the  obligation  and  encouragement  of  the  unregenerate  to  labov 
for  the  meat  which  endureth  to  everlasting  life,  1767.  Vindication  of  tiw 
power,  obligation,  Ac,  of  the  unregenerate  to  attend  the  means  of  grass, 
against  the  exceptions  of  Samuel  Hopkins  in  his  reply  to  Mills,  177IL 
Beaoiarks  on  Be  v.  Mr.  Hopkins'  answer  to  a  Tract  entitled  '*  A  Vindiea* 
tion,"  Ac,  1774.  A  Discourse  on  the  Divine  institution  of  Water  TTaplii 
as  a  standing  ordinance  of  the  Gospel.  A  Discourse  on  the  natvre  ml 
subjects  of  Christian  Baptism,  1781.  Massachusetts  Election  Sennea, 
1784.  Discourse  concerning  the  Church,  in  which  the  several  acceptatioM 
of  the  word  are  explained,  Ac,  1792.  A  Sermon  preached  at  the  funerd 
of  the  Bev.  James  Pike  of  Somersworth,  N.  H.,  1792.  Bemarks  <«  ths 
Bev.  Dr.  Emmons'  Dissertation  on  the  Scriptural  qualifications  for  admiMisa 
and  access  to  the  Christian  Sacraments,  and  on  his  Strictures  on  a  Discoans 
oonoeming  the  Church,  1794.  A  Sermon  preached  at  Hampstead,  N.  H., 
at  the  ordination  of  John  Kelly.*  A  Sermon  preached  at  Canaan  in  tiw 
State  of  Maine  at  the  ordination  of  Jonathan  Calef,t  1794.  A  Sermoa 
preached  at  the  funeral  of  the  Bev.  Isaac  Lyman  of  York,  Me.,  1810. 

Very  truly  yours, 

NATHANIEL  WELLS. 

FROM  THE  BEV.  DANIEL  DANA,  D.  D. 

Nbwbdrtport,  May  26, 1818. 

Rev.  and  Dear  Sir:  It  is  matter  of  regret  that  in  offering  you  some  notices  of 
Dr.  Hemmenway,  I  can  claim  no  more  of  personal  acquaintance  with  this 
distinguished  man.  My  privilege  in  this  regard  was  restricted  to  a  few  interviews, 
which  indeed  were  equsdiy  entertaining  and  instructive.  Yet  I  shall  not  speak  at 
random,  as,  in  contemplation  of  my  present  attempt,  I  made,  some  months  suwe, 
minute  inquiries  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kelly  of  Hampstead,  N.  H.,  who  studied 
Theology  with  Dr.  Hemmenway,  and  who  was,  unless  I  mistake,  an  inmate  in 
his  house  for  a  considerable  time.  Of  the  replies  to  these  inquiries  I  was  careAd 
to  take  notes, — ^a  circumstance  the  more  important  as  Mr.  Kelly  is  since  dead. 

On  various  points  these  replies  gave  me  information  which  was  new.  But  the 
instances  were  more  frequent  in  which  they  simply  confirmed  impressions  which  I 
had  long  entertained.    My  informant,  though  a  man  of  sober  judgment,  did  not 

*Joair  EiLLT  wif  bora  in  Ameibniy,  Mui.,  in  1763;  waimdiiated  at  Dartmoath  Oolligi 
la  1791;  waa  ordained  naitor  of  the  obaroh  in  Hampatead,  N.  11.,  December  5,  1792;  and  iM 
iB  ISiS.  He  pnbliihad  a  Seraion  at  the  fdneral  of  Dr.  William  Cognrell  at  AtkinfOB,  N.  H.. 
JoSl. 

t JoHATHAif  Oalev  waf  a  native  of  Kingaton,  N.  H. ;  wae  gradoatod  at  Dartmonth  OoUife 
in  1787 ;  waf  ordained  pastor  of  the  ehnrofa  In  Bloomfleld,  Me.,  Jnae  11, 1704 ;  was  diodaiM 
OslaheclSOl;  was  laelillad  at  Itmb,  Ma.,  In  Nerenbtr  fcUowii^;  and  dWd  la  ISii. 
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iple  to  pronounce  the  Doctor  a  universal  genius,  and  the  most  powerful  mind 
he  had  erer  known.     ^'  A  bundle  of  wisdom  "  was  one  of  his  expressions. 

His  favourite  authors  were  Turretin,  Owen,  Edwards,  and  other  great  original 
writers.  But  his  researches  were  unconfined.  He  expatiated  in  a  wide  sphere. 
His  learning,  especially  his  theological  learning,  was  at  once  extensive  and  accurate. 
Among  the  eminent  Divines  of  our  country,  few  were  so  familiar  as  he  with  the 
writings  of  the  ancient  Fathers.  His  favourite  employment  was  profound  invcsti- 
gmtion,  patient  thinking,  and  close  reasoning.  He  was  never  content  to  dwell  on 
the  surface  of  things,  but  plunged  into  the  great  fundamental  principles  of  Theology, 
ftnd  metaphysics,  and  general  science. 

His  conversion  is  believed  to  have  taken  place  under  the  preaching  of  Whitcfield. 
At  a  Christian,  he  was  in  an  uncommon  degree  uniform  and  exemplary.  With 
all  his  strength  of  intellect,  and  amplitude  of  acquisition,  and  acknowledged 
eminence  of  character,  he  was  simple  and  modest  as  a  child.  His  passions  were 
originally  strong;  but  they  were  remarkably  attempered  and  regulated  by  the 
meekness  of  religion. 

His  preaching  was  full  of  instruction, — faithful,  scriptural,  doctrinal,  and 
pnctical.  He  generally  left  his  metaphysics  in  his  study;  but,  if  at  all  admitted 
into  the  pulpit,  they  were  employed  not  to  mistify  his  subject,  but  to  disentangle 
end  render  plain  what,  in  his  opinion,  others  had  perplexed  and  obscured. 

It  was  once  my  lot  to  hear  this  great  man  preach  in  the  pulpit  of  Dr.  Spring  of 
Newburyport,  who,  in  despite  of  some  theological  discrepancies,  had  invited  him 
to  d^ver  to  his  people  a  sacramental  sermon.  The  annunciation  of  Dr.  Hem- 
menway's  text, — "Set  your  affection  on  things  above,"  delightfully  shut  the 
door  on  all  controversy;  and  the  sermon  was  such  as  to  afford  a  rich  feast  to  the 
piUiDest  of  Christians. 

His  public  prayers  were  comprehensive,  scriptural,  much  diversified  and  judi- 
donsly  adapted  to  occasions  and  circumstances.  But  their  presiding  elements 
were  simplicity  and  piety. 

Dr.  Hemmenway  was  much  employed  in  councils,  especially  in  cases  of  dif9- 
colty.  His  opinions  on  ecclesiastical  subjects  were  deliberately  formed  and  firmly 
maintained.  They  had  great  weight  with  his  ministerial  brethren  and  with  the 
churches.  With  some  they  were  almost  oracular.  Still  he  was  never  overbearing 
nor  pertinacious.  Devoted  to  truth  and  right,  he  loved  peaceful  and  healing 
measures. 

Amidst  his  other  excellencies  he  had  a  mechanical  turn,  which  he  sometimes 
indulged  in  his  hours  of  leisure.  On  a  journey  to  Maine,  and  in  the  dwelling  of 
one  of  his  successors,  I  once  was  shown  a  small  bookcase  made  by  his  own  hand. 
It  was  the  relic  of  a  great  man,  and  was  interesting.  Never  indeed  are  great 
men  more  interesting,  than  when  descending  from  their  elevation.  Dr.  Uemmen- 
waj  was  sensible  to  the  charms  of  music;  and,  in  the  overflowing  of  his  heart, 
wonld  sometimes  teach  it  to  his  children  sitting  on  his  knees. 

He  was  familiar  with  the  ancient  classics  of  Greece  and  Rome.  He  had  a 
lirelj  relish  for  their  beauties,  and  his  memory  was  amply  stored  with  their  most 
remarkable  passages.  Indeed  it  was  a  rich  repository  of  whatever  he  dceme<l 
exquisite,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  writings. 

As  I  was  once  privileged  with  the  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
this  characteristic,  perhaps  the  incident  should  not  pass  unmentioned.  It  occurred 
about  sixty  years  since;  yet  it  is  vivid  in  my  memory  to  the  present  day.  The 
Doctor,  being  on  a  journey,  lodged  at  my  father's  house,  and  I  was  stationed  in 
the  same  chamber.  Finding  that  I  was  fresh  from  College,  he  poured  out,  during 
the  former  part  of  the  night,  from  the  exuberance  of  his  mind,  a  variety  of 
instructive  and  interesting  matter.  All  was  perfectly  natural  and  unostentatious. 
I  remember  particularly  his  repeating  from  memory  the  amount  of  a  page  of  a 
remarkable  composition  of  Professor  Sewall  of  Harvard  College.    It  was  j^t 
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of  an  elegant  translation  into  Latin  Twse  of  the  first  Book  of  Tonng's  K^^ 
Thoaghtsi  made  bj  that  most  learned  Professor^  daring  the  first  ni^^  alUr  hk 
remoyal  Crom  his  place  in  the  UniTersity. 

Dr.  Hemmenwaj>  though  habitually  serious,  was  no  foe  to  innocent  pleasantly. 
He  possessed  a  large  share  of  that  easy  humour  which  is  often  found  in  the 
genuinely  pious,— especially  if  blessed  with  a  cheerfol  natural  temperament 
Indeed  he  had  a  considerable  power  of  sarcasm,  though  it  was  ordinarily  kepi 
under  strcmg  restraint.  Replying  to  one  of  his  public  opponents,  who  daimed 
much  of  the  power  of  metaphysical  reasoning,  he  questions  the  daim,  and 
remarks  that,  if  such  a  person  should  be  censured  as  being  too  metaphyslesl,  he 
would  suifer  as  undeserredly  as  Dr.  Owen  observes  that  Jerome  did,  when  be  vm 
shastised  by  an  angel  for  his  Ciceronian  style. 

Complaining,  on  another  occasion,  of  his  antagonist, — that  he  reflosed  to  go  to 
the  bottom  of  things,  and  indeed  begged  the  question,  he  remarks,  in  allusinn  to 
a  well  known  passage  of  Scripture, — **  He  cannot,  or  will  not  iig,  but  to  ftqphe 
is  not  ashamed." 

A  great  portion  of  Dr.  Hemmen way's  published  writings  were  of  a  contiofereiil 
character.  By  this  remark  I  would  be  fitr  from  intimating  that  oontrorersy  vss 
his  delight.  This  would  probably  be  doing  him  injustice.  £Bs  first  controreny 
was  with  Dr.  Hopkins,  who,  in  animadverting  on  certain  sermons  of  Dr.  Hen- 
menway  on  "  the  obligation  and  encouragement  of  the  unregenerate  to  attnd 
the  means  of  grace,"  had  represented  the  doctrine  as  unscriptwd  and  dangerou. 
Dr.  Hemmenway,  in  reply,  published  a  vindication  of  his  views,  and  afterwsfd 
remarks  on  Dr.  Hopkins'  answer  to  that  vindication.  From  the  manner  in  which 
Dr.  Hemmenway  treated  the  subject,  some  have  taken  occasion  to  represent  him  is 
leaning  to  Arminian  views.  But  this,  it  is  conceived,  is  a  mistake.  The  doetriM 
maintained  by  him  on  this  important  point  is  the  same  substantially  as  has  bees 
inculcated  by  the  great  body  of  Calvinistic  writers  since  the  period  of  the 
Beformation.  It  is  inculcat^  with  great  distinctness  and  force  by  President 
Edwards  in  his  sermon  on  ''  Pressing  into  the  kingdom  of  God."  Indeed  Dr. 
Hopkins  himself,  in  his  earlier  writings,  explicitly  maintains  that  the  Divine 
command  to  sinners  to  repent  and  to  be  converted  involves  an  obligation,  on  their 
part,  to  do  whatever  is  necessary  in  order  to  their  repentance  and  conversion,  and 
of  course  an  obligation  to  attend  to  the  truths  of  God's  word,  with  the  utmost 
concern  and  diligence. 

An  objection  has  been  raised,  that,  if  God  commands  the  unregenerate  to  do 
what  they  may  do  while  in  a  state  of  sin  and  rebellion,  this  is  virtually  com' 
manding  sin  and  rebellion.  This  objection  Dr.  Hemmenway  thus  meets  with  hit 
characteristic  shrewdness : — 

*^  We  say,  that  God  has  absolutely  commanded  the  hearers  of  the  Gospel,  withont 
distinction,  to  attend  the  means  of  religion.  But  he  has  not  enjoined  any  of  those 
irregular  circumstances  or  defects  with  which  the  perfbrmances  of  the  unregenerate 
are  corrupted.  These  defects  he  has  forbidden;  yet  he  has  absolutely enjoineil  the 
actions  themselves  in  the  divided  sense,  as  matter  of  duty,  and  as  means  of  good,  to  men ; 
notwithstanding  the  sin  men  may  be  guilty  of  in  the  manner  and  circumstances  of  the 
performance.  And  if  it  be  doubted  whether  this  bo  not  the  same  in  effect,  as  to  com- 
mand the  sinful  defects, — ^however  metaphysicians  may  puzsle  themselves  and  othen 
in  their  endeavours  to  answer  the  knotty  question,  and  perhaps  after  all  their  subtle 
reasonings  resolve  it  wrong,  I  suppose  a  child,  that  knows  his  right  hand  from  hb  left, 
would  intuitively  know  to  the  contrary. 

^*  Euscbins  had  a  little  son,  some  four  years  old,  when  he  thought  fit  to  send  him  to 
school  with  his  bom-book.  The  child  was  very  loth  to  go,  having  a  mind  to  «i)end  his 
time  in  play  with  idle  companions.  *  Child,'  says  the  father,  *  I  intend  you  shall  go  to 
school  to-day.  I  hope  you  will  go  willingly  and  learn  to  read  as  flust  as  you  can.' 
'  No,'  says  the  child,  *  I  don't  want  to  go.'  '  What,  not  want  to  learn  to  read  V  *  I  do 
not  want  to  learn,  I  had  rather  play  at  home.'  '  I  am  sorry  for  that,  my  son :  it  is 
because  you  do  not  know  what  is  good  for  yourself.  I  would  have  you  po  checrfhlly 
and  try  to  learn,  like  a  good  boy  j  but,  whether  yon  are  willing  or  not,  you  mnat  go,  or 
I  shall  be  angry  with  you.'    The  child  fearing  the  effect  of  his  (hther's  displeasure,  seU 
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out  with  great  reluctance,  fretting  and  crying  as  be  goes.  Presently,  an  acquaintance 
meets  him.  *  Wliere  are  you  going/  says  he,  '  in  this  sorrowAil  mood?'  *  I  am  going 
toechool/  says  the  child.  *  But  wliy  do  you  go  to  school?'  '  Because  my  father  bid 
me,  and  threatened  me  if  I  would  not  go.'  *  Did  your  father  bid  you  to  be  loth  to  go, 
and  to  cry  and  murmur  as  you  were  going?'  *  No,  he  bid  mo  go  willingly ;  but  I  bate 
to  go,  and  be  knew  it,  yet  he  said  I  must  go,  if  I  did  not  love  it,  and  if  I  did  cry.' 
'  Bnt  if  your  father  knew  that  you  hated  to  go  to  school,  and  would  cry  if  he  made 
yoa  go,  then  when  be  bid  you  go,  he  bid  you  cry  as  you  went,  didn't  he?'  '  I  tell  you 
niber  did  not  bid  me  cry  as  I  was  going^  he  chid  me  for  crying;  but  he  told  me  that 
I  ahould  go,  though  I  was  ever  so  unwilling,  and  cried  ever  so  much.'  I  ask  now, 
would  not  such  an  answer  be  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  plain  dictates  of  common  sense! 
Whatever  close  reasoners  can  do,  I  am  much  mistaken  if  children  cannot  plainly  see 
that  to  command  one  absolutely  to  do  an  action,  though  it  be  ever  so  certain  that  it 
will  be  done  in  a  faulty  manner,  if  done  at  all,  is  entirely  different  ft-om  commanding 
the  ikulty  manner  as  well  as  the  performance.  Nor  is  this  in  any  measure  implied  in 
that." 

This  is  confessedly  a  long  extract.  But  such  is  its  combined  simplicity  and  inge- 
nnity,  that  it  seemed  difficult  to  omit  it,  and  equally  difficult  to  curtail  it. 

It  cannot  but  be  thought  wonderful  by  many,  that  a  man  whose  eminence  was 
undisputed  among  his  contemporaries,  should  appear  in  less  than  half  a  century  to 
be  almost  forgotten.  The  distributors  of  theological  and  literary  fame  have  signally 
OTBriooked  his  claims;  and  the  public  ear  which  has  frequently  been  occupied  by 
nftmes  of  no  transcendent  excellence,  has  long  been  almost  a  stranger  to  the  name 
oC  Hemmenway. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  Dr.  Hemmenway  left  many  sermons  sufficiently  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  public  eye.  Should  these  sermons  come  abroad,  they  would  be 
fiNind  to  combine  seriousness  of  spirit  with  depth  of  thought;  cogency  of  reasoning 
with  chasteness  of  style;  solid  judgment  with  sound  piety,  and  faithful  applica- 
tion to  the  conscience  and  the  heart.  Still  they  would  be  found  wanting  in  many 
of  those  qualities  which  have  been  apt  to  attract  public  notice.  They  would  be 
quite  deficient  in  the  glittering  novelties,  the  startling  paradoxes,  the  transoen- 
dntal  dreams,  which  have  been  so  often  inflicted  on  the  community,  and  which 
hftTe  caused  such  nimibers  to 

**  Wonder  with  a  fbolish  face  of  praise." 

Accept,  my  dear  Sir,  this  feeble  attempt  to  do  some  justice  to  the  memory  of  a 
gnat  and  good  man.  Few  duties  are  more  pleasant  than  that  of  unveiling  to  the 
public  eye  those  iutcllectual  and  moral  excellencies,  which  the  humility  of  their 
possessor  had  undervalued,  and  his  modesty  concealed.  I  thank  you  for  affording 
this  gratification. 

Believe  me,  as  ever. 

Sincerely  and  affectionately  yours, 

DANIEL  DANA. 
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STEPHEN  WEST,  D.  D  * 

1756—1819. 

Stiphin  West  was  bom  at  Tolland,  Conn.,  November  18«  1785.  He 
WIS  a  son  of  Zebulon  West,  a  Judge  of  the  Court  in  the  oounty  of  Hartfiird, — 
a  man  of  ezeellent  charaoter  and  extensive  influenoe.  The  son  having  been, 
at  an  early  age,  designed  for  a  liberal  education,  entered  Yale  College  at 
sixteen,  and  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Baohelor  of  Arts  in  September, 
1766.  While  in  College,  he  was  distinguished  as  a  vigorous  student,  and 
gained  a  high  reputation  particularly  as  a  classical  scholar. 

The  year  after  he  left  College  he  engaged  in  teaching  a  school  in  HatfieU, 
Mass.  Here  he  commenced  the  study  of  Theology,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Rev.  Timothy  Woodbridge,  minister  of  the  parish  in  which  he  reaided. 
Having  gone  through  the  usual  course  of  preparatory  study,  he  was  ATMnmaJ 
by  the  Hampshire  Association  of  ministers,  and  recommended  to  the  chonhei 
as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry.  Soon  alter,  he  was  appointed  Chaplain  at 
Hoosack  Fort,  where  he  commenced  his  labours  as  a  preacher,  and  oontiniud 
probably  for  somewhat  more  than  a  year. 

About  this  time,  when  he  was  only  twenty-three  years  of  age,  he  was 
applied  to  by  the  Commissioners  for  Indian  Affairs  in  Boston,  to  sueeeed 
the  Rev.  Jonathan  Bdwards,  who  had  been  called  to  the  Pretddenoy  of  thi 
College  of  New  Jersey — in  the  Indian  Mission  at  Stockbridge.  Having 
taken  the  advice  of  his  friends,  he  determined  to  comply  with  the  request, 
and  accordingly  repaired  to  Stockbridge,  and  commenced  his  labours  ia 
November,  1758.  In  due  time,  having  proved  acceptable  to  both  the  Indian 
and  the  English  inhabitants  of  the  town,  as  well  as  to  the  Commissioners, 
he  was  regularly  called  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  church.  He  accepted 
the  call,  and  was  duly  set  apart  to  the  pastoral  office,  by  an  ecclesiastical 
council,  June  15,  1759.  *  At  this  time,  the  church  numbered  twenty-one 
English  members. 

For  several  years,  he  depended  chiefly  for  his  support  on  an  annual  stipend, 
which  he  received  as  missionary  to  the  Indians,  from  the  Commissioners  at 
Boston.  But,  as  the  number  of  the  Indians  gradually  became  less,  and  his 
prospects  of  usefulness  among  them  more  dubious,  he  finally  resolved  to 
give  up  the  mission  and  the  salary  annexed  to  it,  and  confine  his  ministrations 
to  the  English  portion  of  his  charge.  While  he  continued  in  the  mission, 
it  was  his  practice  to  preach  to  the  Indians  on  Sabbath  morning  by  an 
interpreter,  and  to  the  English  in  the  afternoon.  The  Rev.  John  Sergeant, 
whose  father  had  preceded  him  as  a  missionary  to  the  Indians,  and  who  had 
himself  been  employed  as  a  school  master  among  them,  succeeded  Mr.  West 
in  this  part  of  his  charge. 

About  this  time,  a  great  change  took  place  in  Mr.  West's  religious  opinions 
and  feelings.  With  the  views  of  Edwards  on  the  **  Freedom  of  the  will " 
and  some  kindred  points  he  had  not  been  satisfied ;  in  short,  he  had  embraced 
substantially  the  Arminian  system.  Being  intimate  with  the  Rev.  (after- 
wards Dr.)  Samuel  Hopkins,  who  then  resided  at  Great  Barrington,  they 
had  frequent  theological  discussions, — the  result  of  which,  on  the  part  of 
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Ifr.  West,  seems  to  have  been  a  conviction  that  Calvinism,  in  nearly  the 
6rm  in  which  it  was  held  by  Hopkins,  is  the  system  taught  in  the  Scriptures. 
le  moreover  believed  himself  to  have  never  felt  the  power  of  religion 
irevions  to  that  time;  and  he  distinctly  recognises  this  fact  in  a  sermon 
^reached  at  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Gordon  Dorrance,*  in  1795.  During  the 
ime  that  his  mind  was  in  an  unsettled  state,  not  only  in  respect  to  the 
lootrines  of  the  Gospel,  but  the  character  of  his  own  religious  experience, 
te  continued  to  preach,  though  it  seems  to  have  been  not  without  great 
ODfliots  of  feeling  with  regard  to  his  duty.  His  people  ere  long  gathered 
he  evidence  of  the  change  that  had  come  over  him  from  the  different 
iharacter  of  his  preaching  ;  and  not  a  small  portion  of  them  viewed  it  with 
narked  disapprobation.  Shortly  after  this,  however,  an  unusual  seriousness 
pread  through  his  congregation,  and,  at  no  distant  period,  they  were  again 
lappily  united,  in  a  good  degree,  under  his  ministrations.  His  church, 
luring  a  long  course  of  years,  was  among  the  most  prosperous  and  influential 
a  that  region. 

Not  long  after  this  change  in  Dr.  West^s  theological  views,  he  composed 
ad  preached  a  series  of  sennons,  in  which  the  subjects  he  had  been  brought  to 
Nmtemplatc  under  a  new  aspect,  were  largely  discussed.  In  1772,  he  published 
he  substance  of  these  sermons  in  a  work  of  three  hundred  duodecimo  pages, 
tntitled  an  **  Essay  on  Moral  Agency."  The  work  was  of  course  differently 
•timated  according  to  the  diversity  of  theological  opinion ;  but  all  were 
kgreed  that  it  indicated  great  mental  acumen. 

In  1792,  the  Trustees  of  Dartmouth  College  conferred  on  him  the  degree 
if  Doctor  of  Divinity.  He  was  one  of  the  original  Trustees  of  Williams 
3ollege,  and  was  chosen  Vice  President  of  the  institution  at  the  first 
■eeting  of  the  Board ;  in  which  offices  he  continued  for  nineteen  years,  when 
lis  advanced  age  and  increasing  infirmities  compelled  him  to  resign. 

Dr.  West  was,  for  many  years,  in  the  habit  of  directing  the  studies  of 
fonng  men  in  their  immediate  preparation  for  the  ministry.  His  students 
leld  him  in  high  estimation  as  an  instructor,  and  several  of  them  have 
Mcupied  important  places,  and  have  enjoyed  no  small  distinction  as  efficient 
Hid  useful  ministers. 

The  latter  part  of  Dr.  West's  life  was  an  almost  unbroken  scene  of 
lorrow.  A  series  of  events,  equally  painful  and  unlocked  for,  separated  him 
bnm  the  flock  which  he  had  so  long  served,  at  the  same  time  that  his 
sdleague  also  (the  Rev.  Ephraim  G.  Swift)  was  removed,  who  had  sustained 
;he  same  relation  to  the  church  for  eight  years.  His  dismission  took  place 
n  August,  1818 ;  but  the  council  convened  on  the  occasion  did  not  fail 
io  testify  their  high  sense  of  his  worth,  and  their  great  respect  for  his 
iharaoter. 

But  the  labours  and  trials  of  Dr.  West  were  now  drawing  to  a  close. 
BBs  last  sermon  in  Stockbridge  was  preparatory  to  the  communion  on  the 
lOth  of  October,  1818.  He  administered  the  ordinance  there  on  the  Sabbath 
bllowing  ;  and  the  next  week  on  Thursday  preached  a  Sacramental  lecture 
it  Lee, — the  last  sermon  he  ever  delivered.  .  On  the  first  Sabbath  in 
laDnary,  1819,  he  again  admimstered  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
iO  the  church  in  Stockbridge,  and  with  this  service  closed  his  public  labours. 

*  GOBDOH  DoBBAif  CK  WM  bom  at  SterliDff}  Conn. ;  was  g^radaated  at  Dartmouth  CoIIom  in 
LfMt  was  oxdained  pastor  of  the  ohoroh  in  Windsor,  Mass.,  July  1,  1795;  was  dismissed lr«|y 
\i,  18S4;  and  sprat  hii  latt  jmn  with  his  son  at  Attioa,  New  York,  where  he  died  in  1845. 
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From  this  time  he  began  more  perceptibly  to  decline,  thoogh  he  was  still 
able  to  enjoy  the  society  of  his  friends,  and  retained  his  accustomed  interest 
in  whatever  related  to  the  cause  of  religion.  In  March  he  was  afflicted  with 
what  he  called  a  severe  cold ;  which,  however,  proved  the  harbinger 
of  his  dissolution.  His  bodily  and  mental  powers  seemed  to  fisdl  together; 
though  his  spirit  evidently  sustained  itself  in  patience  and  hope  to  the  last 
He  died  without  a  struggle,  on  the  15th  of  May,  1819,  in  the  eighty-fourtk 
year  of  his  age. 

Dr.  West  had  no  children,  though  he  was  twice  married.  His  first 
connection  was  with  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Ephraim  Williams, 
one  of  the  first  English  settlers  in  the  town  of  Stockbridge.  She  died  in 
September,  1804,  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  her  age.  In  1806,  he 
contracted  a  second  marriage  with  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Daniel  Dewey  of 
Sheffield, — who  survived  him. 

Dr.  West  was  extensively  known  in  this  country,  and  somewhat  also 
abroad.  During  the  lives  of  Doctors  Bellamy,  Hopkins,  and  Eidwards,  he  was 
their  intimate  friend,  and  faithful  correspondent.  He  also,  for  many  years, 
maintained  a  correspondence  with  Dr.  Ryland,  a  well  known  Baptist  ministw 
in  Bristol,  England. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  West's  publications : — ^An  Essay  on  moral 
agency,  1772.  (The  same  republished  with  an  appendix,  1794.)  A  Sermon 
on  the  moral  impotency  of  sinners,  (without  date.)  Duty  and  obligation  of 
Christians  to  marry  only  in  the  Lord,  1779.  A  Vindication  of  the  church 
in  Stockbridge  in  excommunicating  one  of  its  members,  1780.  An  Essay 
on  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  Atonement,  1785.  A  Sermon  on  occasion  of 
the  execution  of  S.  Bly  and  C.  Rose,  1787.  An  Inquiry  into  the  ground 
and  import  of  Infant  Baptism,1794.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  GordoD 
Dorrance,  1795.  Dissertation  on  Infant  Baptism :  Reply  to  the  Rev.  Cyprian 
Strong,  1798.  A  Fast  Sermon,  1801.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  A. 
Jerome,*  1802.  A  Sermon  on  the  duty  of  people  to  pray  for  ministers. 
1802.  The  Life  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hopkins,  D.  D.,  1806.  A  Sermon  at 
the  ordination  of  Elijah  Wheeler, t  1806.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the 
Hon.  William  Williams,  1808.  Three  Sermons  on  the  Mosaic  account  of 
the  creation,  1809.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  E.  G.  Swift,  1810. 
Evidence  of  the  Divinity  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  collected  from  the 
Scriptures,  1816. 

Besides  these,  he  published  many  Essays  in  the  Theological  Magazine  and 
in  the  Connecticut  Evangelical  Magazine. 

*  Amasa  Jerome  wu  bom  at  Stockbridge,  Mass.;  was  gradaated  at  WilliamB  College  in 
1798;  settled  in  the  ministry  at  New  HartfoM  in  1802;  was  dismissed  on  account  of  ill  healthy 
after  having  remained  there  eleven  years;  was  afterwards  instAllod  at  Wadsworth,  Ohio;  and 
died  suddenly  at  New  Hartford,  April  5, 1832,  aged  ftfty-seven. 

t  Elijah  Wheeler  wan  a  native  of  Pomfret,  Conn.  He  was  educated  a  physician,  and 
practised  medicine  for  several  years  in  Southeast,  Dutchess  county,  New  York.  During  bis 
medical  career,  he  was  an  infidel ;  but,  after  his  conversion,  was  an  eminently  devoted  Christian. 
Haying  resolved  to  change  his  profession,  he  went  to  Stockbridge  and  studied  Theology  under 
Dr.  West,  and  immediately  after  he  was  licensed,  was  employed  to  supply  the  pulpit  at  Great 
Barrington,  and  soon  received  a  call  to  become  the  pastor  of  the  congregation.  He  wa«  ordained 
there,  September  24,  1806 ;  and  after  a  highly  prosperous  ministry,  resigned  his  charge  Febru- 
ary 12,  1823.  He  died  in  Great  Barrin^n,  March  20,  1827,  aged  fifty-three.  He  received 
the  honorary  degree  of  M.  A.  from  Williama  College  in  1806. 
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FROM  MISS  CATHARINE  M.  SEDGWICK. 

Lenox,  27th  July,  1848. 
ear  Dr.  Sprague :  On  returning  from  an  excursion  last  evening,  I  found 
kd  letter,  which  deserves  a  more  satisfactory  answer  than  I  can  give  it.  I 
can  do  htuc  more  to  promote  your  object  than  express  mj  deep  and  affec- 
feneration  for  the  character  of  Dr.  West.  He  is  blended  with  the  memories 
rk  the  history  of  my  childhood,  and  of  course  the  fondest  recollections  of 
mcing  years.  His  marriage  with  the  sister  of  my  grandmother,  and  my 
being  a  favourite  neice  of  his  wife,  brought  him  into  intimate  relations  with 
Ij.  Between  Dr.  West  and  my  father  there  existed  through  life  a  cordial, 
le,  and  confidential  friendship,  in  no  way  abated  or  shaded  by  the  radical 
»  of  their  religious  opinions.  My  father  was  a  regular  attendant  on  his 
ig,  and  I  have  heard  him  say  that — **  grant  him  his  premises,  no  man  rea- 
ore  acutely." 

r  childhood,  I  felt  the  painful,  and  in  some  sort  conventional,  awe  of  Dr. 
^hich  the  New  England  clergymen  then  inspired.  But  I  soon  outgrew  it, 
leath  his  stern  and  somewhat  precise  exterior,  I  discerned  a  most  tender  and 
eart, — a  heart  brimming  with  charity,  sympathy,  and  indulgent  humanity, 
leories  were  exclusive,  and  his  creed  definite  and  exacting,  his  charity  was 
d,  and  his  love  universal.  If  you  judged  by  his  preaching,  ho  had  hope  for 
)y  his  affections,  he  despaired  of  none.  His  time  was  arranged  with  as  much 
1  as  Alfred's  the  Great,  but  he  allowed  more  to  social  enjoyment.  His 
ras  eminently  social  and  cheerful.  His  disposition  was  like  the  sunshine 
ipcrate  region, — warm  and  genial.  His  manners  expressed  his  individual 
XT,  modified  by  the  period  at  which  he  lived.  Then  a  distinction  of  ranks 
tHaHlj  observed,  and  the  clergy  were  of  the  privileged  orders.  His  deport- 
is  most  courteous — such  as  graces  aristocracy,  and  wipes  out  its  offence, 
nsciousness  of  superiority  was  balanced  by  a  Christian  rendering  of 
r  to  all  men." 

Test  was  of  low  stature  and  remarkably  well  made;  and,  I  think,  not  with- 
e  grains  of  complacency  in  his  well  turned  limbs.  He  did  not  condescend 
srelling  pantaloon,  but  wore  long,  neatly  fitting  hose,  and  polished  and 
shoes.  He  lived  a  mile  from  the  village,  in  one  of  the  first  frame  houses 
in  Berkshire.  He  walked  to  the  village  daily,  and  twice  a  week  paid  us  a 
!  can  now  see  his  welcome  figure  enter  our  door,  his  three-cornered  hat  and 
iaded  cane  in  his  hand,  his  courteous  bow  and  gentle  greeting  to  each  and 
n  the  heads  of  the  family  to  the  least  child,  and  the  most  insignificant 
n  it.  This  done,  he  deposited  his  hat,  cane,  and  gloves,  approached  the 
§^a8s,  took  out  a  x>ocket  comb,  and  smoothed  his  hair  with  mathematical 
1.  Perhaps  no  man  ever  lived,  of  more  uniform  habits.  There  were  no  events 
fb  to  disturb  or  even  jostle  them.  During  his  last  illness,  when  his  mind 
>me  quite  oblivious,  he  murmured  his  family  and  private  prayers  for  the  exact 
had  been  accustomed  to  allot  to  them,  and  his  lips  made  the  motion  of 
I  lor  the  precise  number  of  minutes  he  had  allowed  himself  that  indulgence. 
we  he  considered  it  necessary  to  his  professional  integrity  not  to  repeat  his 
i;  and  I  think  that  I  have  heard  him  say  that  he  had  never  preached  a  ser- 
eoond  time  in  his  own  pulpit.  His  sermons  were  written  in  very  small 
sr,  and  in  the  neatest  manner.  You  know  from  his  published  works  that  he 
etaphysical  disquisition,  and  that  his  preaching  was  chiefiy  of  that  nature. 
B  himself  latterly  had  some  doubt  of  its  profitableness,  may  perhaps  be 
from  a  circumstance  that  strongly  impressed  me.  Dr.  Mason,  then  in  the 
a  of  his  brilliant  reputation,  preached  in  Dr.  West's  pulpit.  He  took 
Ttunity  to  exhibit  his  own  views  of  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement.  His 
it  eloquence  was  listened  to  with  the  most  profoand  attention,  by  the  peo- 
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pie,  who,  for  fifty  jears,  had  been  accustomed  to  a  very  difierent  exposition  nf  the 
same  doctrine.  When  the  interest  of  the  audienoe  was  afterward  spoken  of,  our 
good  old  pastor  said  with  a  smile,  *'  They  did  not  understand  one  word  of  it,  and 
-what's  more,  I  am  afi'aid  they  never  understood  me!" 

For  the  most  part,  his  life  was  of  a  quiet  tenor,  but,  towards  the  dose  of  it,  cir- 
cumstances occurred  that  must  have  disturbed  a  tranquillity  no^  secured  by  Dirine 
influences.  He  had  outlived  his  generation,  and  injustice  and  unkindness  was  done 
to  the  good  old  man.  Then  his  integrity,  purity,  and  childlike  confidence,  shone 
forth,  and  better  than  all  the  sermons  ever  written,*  was  the  preaching  of  his  lor- 
bearance,  forgiveness,  and  almost  superhuman  patience.  He  then  illustrated  and 
proved  practicable  that  most  ennobling  doctrine  of  his  Hopkinsian  creed, — a 
complete  self  negation, — a  total  regard  and  consecration  to  the  glory  of  the 
Creator. 

We  arc  apt  to  fancy  that  such  men  as  Dr.  West  belonged  to  the  primitive  timee 
of  our  country.  But  the  best  of  him, — his  purity,  simplicity,  and  holiness,  were 
suited  to  all  periods,  and  most  needed  as  the  tendencies  to  worldliness  increase. 

I  trust,  my  dear  Sir,  the  work  you  are  now  doing,  may  dififuse  his  good  name, 
and  that  our  younger  clergy,  in  learning  to  revere  him,  will  endeavour  to  resemUe 
him  in  those  qualities  that  survived,  when  he  laid  down  his  mortality. 

Yours  respectfully, 

0.  M.  SEDGWICK. 


FROM  THE  REV.  CHESTER  DEWET,  D.  D., 

Rochester,  January  20, 1862. 

My  Dear  Sir:  In  January,  1807,  I  was  received  into  the  family  of  the  Rer. 
Dr.  Stephen  West,  at  Stockbridge,  to  study  Theology  under  his  instruction.  He 
was  then  venerable  in  years  and  ministerial  influence,  and  seemed  to  possess  a 
character  of  the  highest  simplicity  and  purity.  His  religious  feelings  appeared  to 
be  strong,  constant,  elevated,  and  sustained  by  unwavering  faith  in  the  Saviour. 
The  more  I  became  acquainted  with  him,  the  deeper  was  my  admiration  of  his 
private  character  and  of  his  public  ministrations.  His  appearance  was  that  of  a 
venerable  Puritan  of  the  old  school.  While  there  seemed  to  be  a  severity  or  cool 
formality  in  his  manner,  he  was  afiable,  social,  full  of  human  sympathies,  and  the 
*'  milk  of  human  kindness"  was  ever  flowing  forth  from  the  deep  and  full  fountain 
of  his  soul.  Rarely  has  a  clergyman  been  more  venerated,  and  loved  by  hi» 
people.     The  children  who  knew  him  well,  loved  him  the  more. 

He  was  very  systematic  in  all  things;  of  course,  regular,  prompt,  energetic, 
active,  and  always  found  where  he  was  expected  at  any  time,  unless  some  special 
and  unanticipated  arrangement  of  Providence  prevented.  Ho  lived  in  the  con- 
trolling belief  of  the  Apostle's  phrase,  "  If  the  Lord  will,"  and  then  acted  as  if 
he  was  the  responsible  agent. 

His  personal  appearance  was  very  dignified  and  his  address  interesting.  Short 
in  stature,  erect  in  posture  to  precise  perpendicularity,  rather  quick  in  his  move- 
ments, head  large  and  intellectually  developed,  eye  discerning  and  bright,  lan- 
guage pertinent  and  expressive,  the  stranger  felt  impressed  with  the  appearance 
of  a  man  indeed,  and  the  friend  acknowledged  the  power  of  his  mind  and  the 
goodness  of  his  heart. 

When  in  health  and  at  home,  he  spent  the  hours  from  breakfast  till  dinner — at 
one  o'clock — in  his  study,  in  the  preparation  of  sermons  for  the  pulpit,  and  kin- 
dred investigations,  and  always  had  several  sermons  in  advance  of  the  time  to  be 
preached.  He  did  not  feel  satisfied  to  have  only  the  number  of  sermons  finished 
which  the  Sabbath  would  need.  It  was  his  practice  to  write  a  sermon  on  one- 
fourth  of  a  sheet  of  foolscap.    As  his  chirography  was  very  distinct,  the  strokes 
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of  the  letters  yerj  small  and  close,  and  the  lines  crowded  together,  he  wrote  a 
Tery  full  outline  of  his  sermon  on  such  a  small  piece  of  paper,  introducing  all  the 
important  points,  arguments,  and  illustrations.  In  the  delivery  of  his  sermons, 
he  expounded  these  notes  in  a  happy  extemporaneous  manner,  governed  by  his 
manuscript,  but  so  wrought  that  it  was  difficult  for  the  hearer  to  realize  that 
there  was  any  constraint  from  the  notes,  or  to  feel  that  the  whole  was  not  the 
product  of  a  mind  fully  imbued  with  the  matter  and  the  spirit  of  the  subject.  I 
have  often  heard  from  him,  in  ordinary  preaching,  splendid  passages,  evidently 
prompted  by  his  feelings  at  the  moment,  which  roused  and  delighted  all  the 
hearers  of  taste,  thought,  and  devotion. 

As  a  writer.  Dr.  West  was  plain  and  dry,  and  his  style  rather  hard;  but  m 
these  eloquent  outbursts,  his  imagination  was  often  fired,  and  his  figures  of 
thought  and  language  were  beautiful,  high,  strong,  pertinent,  and  deeply 
impressive. 

As  a  preacher,  he  was  eminently  didactic,  as  he  held  that  all  real  religion 
roust  be  founded  on  principles.  These  he  laboured  to  teach  to  his  people,  fully 
unfolding  what  he  believed  to  be  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  Bible  in  all  their 
relations,  without  leaving  it  possible  for  his  hearers  to  doubt  the  sincerity  with 
which  he  believed  them,  or  the  earnestness  with  which  he  urged  them  on  their 
belief.  His  preaching  was  highly  intellectual,  and,  of  course,  having  spent  a 
long  life  with  his  people,  they  were  well  indoctrinated  in  religion. 

In  his  Theology,  Dr.  West  was  a  Hopkinaian.  Yet  he  was  too  well  versed  in 
the  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  in  Theology,  to  believe  that  Uopkinsianism, 
as  such,  was  Christianity,  or  that  true  faith  in  Christ  existed  in  Hopkinsians 
alono;  and  on  the  difBcult  and  abstruse  part  of  that  system  of  doctrines,  he  was 
not  accustomed  to  dwell  in  his  sermons  when  I  heard  him.  A  Hopkinsian  would 
understand  the  bearing  of  some  of  his  language  as  leading  to  that  system,  but 
the  common  hearer  would  recognise  nothing  beyond  a  general  view  of  the  Gospel 
plan  of  salvation.  I  have  heard  him  say  that  many  things  in  his  own  belief,  in 
religion  and  philosophy,  he  never  preached  to  his  people,  because  the  direct 
olgect  of  his  ministry  should  be  to  lead  sinners  to  God  and  salvation. 

In  his  metaphysics,  Dr.  West  was  a  Berkeleyan,  adopting  fully  the  pecu- 
liarities of  Bishop  Berkeley,  in  respect  to  matter  and  mind.  As  these  were  a 
subject  of  speculation,  he  used  the  terms  matter,  mind,  properties,  and  actions, 
like  all  other  men,  conducting  on  the  principles  ot  good  common  sense,  in  which 
all,  who  think,  agree.        . 

Of  course  he  believed  in  what  has  been  called  the  exercise  scheme,  in  opposition 
to  the  taste  scheme  in  New  £ngland  Theology.  While  I  am  sure  of  this,  I  do  not 
believe  he  ever  directly  controverted  the  taste  scheme  in  his  preaching,  though 
his  course  of  argument  might  be  fatal  to  it. 

Dr.  West  instructed  many  young  men  for  the  ministry.  I  was  among  the  last, 
and  I  think  the  very  last  of  his  theological  students.  His  method  of  teaching  in 
previous  years,  I  do  not  know.  But  to  me  he  gave  subjects  in  a  short,  regular 
system, — as  on  the  being  and  attributes  of  God,  on  the  authenticity  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, &c., — and  books  to  read  on  the  several  subjects,  and  required  a  disserta- 
tion on  each,  which  I  read  to  him.  He  heard  the  dissertation,  and  made  saeh 
remarks  as  were  called  for;  pointed  out  the  relations  of  the  doctrines,  explaiaed 
passages  of  Scripture,  &c.  The  books  to  be  read  were  few.  Among  them  were 
Hopkins'  System  of  Divinity,  and  a  few  other  important  works  such  as  might  be 
expected  in  the  library  of  a  country  minister,  nearly  fifty  years  ago.  I  fbund 
the  Doctor  read  Latin  with  great  facility.  He  was  also  well  versed  in  the  Natu- 
ral Philosophy  which  was  commonly  taught  in  the  Colleges  of  our  country  near 
a  century  since. 

For  a  time  about  the  middle  of  life,  Dr.  West  was  much  misapprehended  by 
many  excellent  people,  and  much  reproach  was  cast  upon  him  fdr  the  course 
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which  he  felt  called  upon  to  pursue,  in  respect  to  a  matter  of  Church  discipline, 
lie  was  decidedly  un&vourable  to  the  marriage  of  members  of  the  church  with 
those  who  are  not  members.  But  he  never  declined  to  perform  the  ceremony,  pro- 
vided the  non-professor  sustained  a  good  moral  character.  A  female  belonging  to 
his  church  married  an  unprincipled  and  immoral  man,  and  the  church  proceeded, 
after  a  course  of  ineffectual  efforts  to  prevent  the  connection,  to  excommunicate 
the  woman.  After  one  or  more  councils  on  the  case,  the  church  adhered  to  their 
sentence.  In  all  this,  they  had  the  full  approbation  and  guiding  of  their  minister. 
As  the  measure  was  new,  and  by  some  deemed  harsh.  Dr.  West  was  greatly 
censured  by  many  Christians  in  the  country;  and  the  feeling  against  him  wv 
increased  by  the  efforts  of  the  husband  of  the  excommunicated  person  to  conymce 
many  well-meaning  members  of  other  churches  of  his  pure  morality  and  high 
religious  character,  though  not  a  professor  of  religion.  Ilis  success,  however, 
was  short  lived;  for,  at  no  distant  period,  he  threw  off  the  mask,  and  appeared  in 
his  true  character,  and  made  the  ILfe  of  his  deceived  but  confiding  wife  as  miser- 
able as  her  brethren  of  the  church  had  forewarned  her  it  would  be.  It  was  not 
because  the  man  whom  she  married,  was  not  a  professor  of  religion,  but  because 
he  was  immoral,  profiuie,  and  openly  irreligious,  that  she  suffered  the  extreme 
discipline  of  the  church.  Dr.  West  lived  to  a  good  old  age  in  the  midst  of  his 
people,  and  his  grave  was  moistened  and  honoured  by  their  tears.  A  purer 
heart,  more  elevated  devotion,  or  finer  feelings,  are  rarely  found  among  men. 
The  feeling  was  universal  that  a  good  man  had  gone  to  rest  in  God. 

Very  obediently, 

C.  DEWEY. 


FROM  THE  REV.  TIMOTHY  WOODBRIDGE,  D.  D. 

Spencertown,  N.  Y.,  January  22, 1852. 

My  Dear  Sir :  I  knew  Dr.  West,  concerning  whom  you  inquire,  as  well  as  1 
ever  knew  any  man.  I  was  born,  and  baptized,  and  educated,  under  his  ministry. 
He  was  a  frequent  and  familiar  visitor  at  our  house,  and  I  remember  well  taking 
my  little  chair  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  drawing  as  near  to  him  as  I  could,  to  listen 
to  his  tender  and  moving  conversations  and  pious  benedictions.  Though  he  was 
a  little  below  the  middle  stature,  yet  from  his  dignified  bearing  and  aspect,  he 
appeared  of  the  full  middle  height.  His  frame  was  slender,  but  there  was  a  por- 
tion of  the  lion  in  his  movements,  and  he  seemed  like  a  man  destined  by  nature  to 
1)6  a  military  commander.  This  martial  bearing  was  partly  the  result  of  his 
original  constitution,  and  partly  perhaps  owing  to  his  residence,  for  some  time, 
immediately  after  he  entered  upon  his  public  career,  as  Chaplain  at  Hoosick  Fort, 
where  his  associates  were  military  men. 

He  was  a  man  of  a  high  intellect,  but  his  intellect  was  of  a  somewhat  peculiar 
structure.  It  was  distinguished  by  extreme  acuteness,  rather  than  compre- 
hensiveness or  versatility.  He  would  survey  and  analyze  a  subject  in  some  of 
its  more  difficult  and  complex  relations,  with  amazing  sharpness  and  accu- 
fracy.  He  had  not  that  extraordinary  expansion  of  mind  which  is  riH]uisite 
to  survey  a  great  subject  in  all  its  bearings — his  path  of  inquiry  was  narrow, 
but  it  was  as  clear  as  a  ray  of  light.  These  peculiarities  you  will  see  strikingly 
exemplified  in  his  Treatise  upon  Moral  Agency, — a  book  which  made  a  great 
impression  in  its  day,  and  which  will  long  be  preserved  in  the  libraries  of  the 
carious,  as  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  specimens  of  subtle  metaphysical 
reasoning.  His  celebrated  Essay  on  the  Atonement  is  less  metaphysical,  and 
more  popular,  in  its  texture.  This  work  has  passed  into  a  large  second  edition, 
and  enjoys  a  high  measure  of  favour  with  profound  theologians.  Dr.  Spring  of 
Newburyport  remarked  to  me,  iwhen  I  was  a  student  at  Andover,  that  Dr.  West's 
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book  upon  the  Atonement  was,  in  his  judgment,  superior  to  anj  thing  on  that 
subject  with  which  he  was  acquainted. 

Dr.  West  had  a  deep,  accurate,  spiritual  knowledge  of  the  Scriptnres.  I  heard 
him  preach  his  celebrated  ''  Expository  Lectures  "  upon  the  New  Testament; 
and  I  nerer  read  the  Evangelists  at  this  day  without  a  vivid  recollection  of  the 
striking  remarks,  and  learned  illustrations,  he  gave  us  of  those  interesting  parts 
of  the  Bible.  His  congregation  at  Stockbridge,  where  he  preached  upwards  of 
sixty  years,  was  distinguished  for  intelligence,  and  embraced  a  great  number  of 
professional  men  and  statesmen,  besides  many  young  men  of  public  educa- 
tion, who  resorted  thither  to  prepare  for  the  different  learned  professions.  I  have 
heard  many  of  these  men,  some  of  whom  have  since  become  eminent,  remark 
that  they  owed  a  great  deal  of  their  mental  discipline  to  the  clear,  logical,  and 
able  preaching  of  Dr.  West. 

He  was  a  man  of  vast  industry ;  and  his  industry  was  regulated  by  extreme 
method.  He  had  a  time  and  place  for  all  the  arrangements  of  life.  He  always 
rose  early;  and,  after  his  ablutions  and  private  devotions,  repaired  to  his  breiJL- 
fast  room,  and  prefaced  his  ''  good  morning  "  to  each  one  of  the  family  with  a 
broad  and  sunny  smile.  After  breakfast,  he  retired  to  his  study,  where  he  was 
occupied  till  near  twelve.  In  the  afternoon  he  performed  his  pastoral  visitations, 
and  it  is  wonderful  how  much  of  this  kind  of  work  was  accomplished  by  a  man 
so  studious.  Beside  his  stated  labours  on  the  Sabbath,  he  had  frequent  lectures 
and  "  conferences,"  as  they  were  called,  and  he  had  also  a  theological  class, 
composed  of  the  young  people  of  his  congregation,  of  both  sexes.  In  the  meetings 
cf  this  class,  it  was  bis  custom  to  give  out,  in  a  connected  scries,  important 
theological  questions,  and  to  request  all,  who  were  willing,  to  write  upon  them. 
These  compositions  were  brought  to  the  next  meeting  and  read,  and  the  subject 
was  thoroughly  discussed.  The  effect  of  this  course  of  instruction,  conducted  by 
such  a  man,  was  very  perceivable  in  the  profound  and  accurate  theological 
knowledge  which  prevailed  in  his  congregation. 

His  exactness  of  method  and  habit  was  carried  to  a  greater  extreme  than  I  have 
observed  in  any  other  man.  When  about  to  commence  a  journey,  he  made  all  his 
calculations  for  each  day  in  advance.  His  neighbours  often  remarked  that  it 
seemed  as  though  the  elements  were  subject  to  him ;  for  he  uniformly  accom- 
plished what  he  undertook.  His  hat  and  whip  were  always  taken  down,  and  laid 
on  the  table  the  night  before  he  set  off.  Mrs.  West  knew  to  a  moment  when  to 
have  his  table  prepared  for  him,  on  his  return, — whether  he  had  gone  only  to  the 
Tillage,  or  to  Newport,  which,  at  that  time,  was  a  long  journey.  His  movements 
to  meet  his  appointments  and  engagements  took  rank  in  certainty  almost  with 
the  laws  of  nature. 

But  his  piety  was  the  predominant  feature  of  his  character,  and  it  displayed 
itself  in  all  the  forms  of  Christian  excellence.  His  observance  of  the  Sabbath, 
which  he  could  not  bear  to  hear  called  "  Sunday,"  was  of  the  Puritan  stamp. 
Ue  began  holy  time  at  sunset  Saturday  night,  and  the  family  were  all  required 
to  be  at  home  before  that  time.  Once  his  niece,  who  resided  in  his  family, 
returned  a  little  too  late.  He  took  her  to  the  front  door,  and  silently  pointed  to 
the  sunless  sky  in  the  West,  as  an  eloquent  and  touching  rebuke  for  her  remiss- 
ness. 

His  manner  in  the  pulpit  combined  energry  and  tenderness,  but  energy  was  the 
prevailing  characteristic.  On  a  certain  Sabbath,  I  saw  the  Attorney  General  of 
Massachusetts  in  the  church,  an  attentive,  and  apparently  a  wondering,  worship 
per.  The  next  day  I  met  him  in  the  street,  and  he  said  to  me  "  I  have  been  up 
to  see  your  pastor,  and  I  perceive  he  is  a  most  extraordinary  man.  Yesterday  I 
saw  him  in  the  pulpit,  and  he  seemed  to  consider  himself  as  a  herald  from  the 
skies,  sent  down  to  denounce  God's  wratli  upon  a  guilty  world.  To-day  I  have 
seen  him  in  the  domestic  circle,  and  he  is  the  gentlest  of  human  beings.    His 
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maiuMrf  atb  as  bland  as  those  of  a  reflnod  and  lor^j  woman,  and  notwitk- 
standing  all  the  terrible  magnificence  of  yesterday,  he  is  most  charitable  in  all 
his  prirate  judgments." 

Through  his  protracted  ministry,  he  taught  in  his  house  a  large  Theologioal 
school,  and  a  great  number  of  the  most  eminent  ministers  were  trained  for  their 
profession  under  his  instruction.  They  all  describe  him  as  an  aide  and  &ithital 
teacher.  On  almost  every  subject  in  Theology  which  came  up  for  occasional 
remark,  or  thorough  discussion,  he  had  some  manuscript  at  hand,  which  contained 
his  most  mature  thoughts  upon  the  topic.  He  wrote  with  &cility,  and  the  mass 
of  his  manuscripts  was  immense. 

I  will  here  relate  a  conversation  which  Dr.  Kirkland,  President  of  Harvard 
University,  had  with  me  in  reference  to  his  connection  with  Dr.  West's  Theologi- 
oal school.  **  The  fall  after  I  graduated,"  said  he,  "  my  father  sent  ma  to  f^. 
West's  house  to  study  Theology.  I  had  then,  and  have  now,  a  great  opimon  of 
his . souteiiess  and  classical  attainments.  Very  soon  after  my  admission,  he  placed 
IB  my  hands  such  books  as  Edwards'  powerful  work  on  Original  Sin,  and  Hopkins' 
Treatise  on  Holiness — ^books  which,  if  I  could  have  read  them  with  any  bdieC, 
woold  have  sent  rottenness  into  my  bones.  They  were  written  with  sudk  prodi- 
gioos  power,  that  they  made  me  melancholy.  I  used  to  go  out  into  the  Doctor^ 
endiArd  upon  that  beautifbl  sido-hill,  and  there  I  would  pick  up  a  ripe  and  hlusk^ 
lug  ai^e,  and  look  at  it, — then  I  would  pluck  a  flower,  and  observe  its  beavty, 
and  inhale  its  odour,  and  say  to  myself  '  These  are  beaut^ul  types  of  the  loveUness 
of  Qod;  I  know  Qod  i$  benevolent,  and  I  will  return  to  my  studies,  cheered  by 
these  impressions.'  Yet,"  continued  the  learned  President,  "  these  tranendoos 
doctrines  seemed  to  awaken  the  deepest  emotions  of  piety  in  the  mind  of  Dr.  West, 
and  to  impart  lig^t,  and  gladness,  and  thankf^ilness  to  his  inmost  spirit." 

In  regard  to  Church  polity.  Dr.  West  was  not  only  a  Gongregationalist,  but  he 
verged  to  the  extreme  of  Independency.  When  the  Oeneral  Association  of  Massa- 
chusetts was  about  sending  delegates  to  the  (General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  he  felt  a  deep  concern  lest  they  should  lose  some  of  their  peculiarities, 
by  mixing  themselves  in  such  fraternal  femiliarity  with  the  Presbyterian  arrange- 
ments. The  same  feeling  betrayed  itself  in  regard  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Andover.  He  was  largely  and  reverently  consulted  on 
that  subject,  and  manifested  extreme  solicitude  lest,  in  some  of  its  bearings,  it 
should  infringe  upon  the  independence  of  the  churches. 

Dr.  West,  with  all  his  peculiarities,  was  a  great  and  good  man.  HSs  giant 
hand  had  a  controlling  agency  in  the  erection  and  organisation  of  most  of  the 
churches  in  Berkshire.  He  was  what  Lord  Bacon  calls  ''a  foundation  man." 
He  laid  the  foundations  for  many  generations  of  the  religious  institutions  whidi 
BOW  illuminate  and  bless  that  distinguished  county. 

I  am.  Dear  Sir,  with  much  afibction, 

Sincerely  your  friend, 

TIMOTHY  WOODBBIDGE. 
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JASON  HAVEN. 

1756—1803. 
FROM  SAMUEL  F.  HAVEN,  ESQ., 

LIBRARIAN   OF    THE  AMERICAN   ANTIQUARIAN   800IETT. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  April  17, 1866. 

My  Dear  Sir :  It  gives  me  pleasure,  in  compliance  with  your  request,  to 
famish  you  with  the  following  brief  notices  of  the  life  and  character  of  my 
venerable  grandfather,  the  Rev.  Jason  Haven  of  Dedham: — 

He  was  the  youngest  son  of  Deacon  Moses  Haven  of  Framingham,  Mass., 
and  was  bom  in  that  town,  March  2,  1733,  0.  S.  He  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1754  ;  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  First  church  in 
Dedham,  February  5,  1756. 

Although  he  had  a  feeble  constitution,  and  was  at  times  subject  to  severe 
and  dangerous  forms  of  illness,  his  ministry  was  protracted  considerably 
beyond  the  ordinary  limit.  He  died  May  17,  1803,  at  the  age  of  seventy. 
For  a  number  of  years,  he  was  the  senior  minister  of  the  vicinity,  and  the 
head  of  the  neighbouring  Association. 

He  was  usually  described  by  the  aged  men  and  women  of  a  later  period, 
as  '*  a  model  pastor  of  the  old  school ;"  as  grave  in  manners,  judicious  in 
counsel,  and  a  good  manager  of  affairs  ;  and  as  combining  with  duties  pro* 
perly  parochial  a  patriarchal  interest  and  influence  in  the  secular  concemB 
of  his  people. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Prentiss, — 

'*  The  God  of  nature  and  grace  was  pleased  to  famish  him  with  talents  and  gifts  by 
which  he  was  eminently  qualified  for  the  various  branches  of  ministerial  duty.  In 
natural  division  of  his  subjects,  and  easy  method  of  arranging  his  ideas,  he  greatly 
excelled.  His  hearers  were  never  perplexed  with  intricacy,  nor  fatigued  with  pro- 
lixity, nor  vet  defrauded  by  that  affected  conciseness  which  precludes  all  informatioa. 
Few  indeed  have  been  blessed  with  so  happ^  a  talent  for  that  kind  of  compoeitioai 
which  is  adapted  for  public  religious  instruction.  In  the  choice  of  his  subjects  he  was 
flingolarly  happy.  In  his  manner  of  handling  and  applying  them,  he  was  so  Judiciouii 
and  appropriate  that  the  occasion  seemed  to  be  constantly  in  view  of  his  hearers,  and 
could  hardly  fail  of  producing  some  correspondent  impressions.  A  strain  peculiarly 
evangelical  marked  his  public  discourses.  His  appearance  and  manners  uniformly 
exhibited  that  gravity  and  solemnity  which  dignify  the  ministerial  character.  In  the 
extemporaneous  part  of  Divine  service,  he  was  confessedly  eminent;  blessed  with  the 
^ift  of  prayer,  with  uncommon  readiness  and  aptitude  of  expression,  suited  to  the  dif- 
ferent occasions  on  which  he  was  called  to  lead  the  devotions  of  humble  suppliants  to 
the  throne  of  grace. "• 

Under  his  influence,  it  appears  from  historical  accounts  of  the  town  and 
church,  the  affair?  of  his  parish,  both  secular  and  religious,  were  adminis- 
tered with  remarkable  good  sense,  liberality,  and  disinterestedness.  A  new 
form  of  Covenant  of  great  simplicity,  yet  expressing  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples and  objects  of  ecclesiastical  association,  was  adopted  with  entire  har- 
mony ;  and  with  singular  self-denial  the  parish  allowed  the  annual  income 
of  the  church  property  to  remain,  for  a  long  time,  untouched,  taxing  itself 
to  defray  its  expenses  at  a  time  when  its  means  were  comparatively  limited, 
and  the  pressure  of  public  burdens  was  severely  felt,  that  the  capital  might 
aocumulate  for  those  who  should  come  after.     The  consequence  was  that  an 

•Dr.  PnotlM*  Dlfoonne  delivered  on  the  Sunday  snooeeding  Mr.  Haven's  intenoMii. 
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ample  fund  was  lefi  to  posterity  in  perpetoitj,  and  wholly  unfettered, 
excepting  that  it  must  be  appropriated  to  religious  uses,  to  the  teaching  of 
Christianity  on  the  old  spot,  and  under  the  care  or  trust  of  the  Old  or  First 
church. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Lamson  in  his  "  History  of  the  First  Church  and  Parish  in 
Dedham,"  after  remarking  that  the  statements  of  Dr.  Prentiss  respecting 
the  talents  and  ministerial  character  and  standing  of  Mr.  Haven,  are  cor- 
roborated by  information  derived  from  other  sources,  by  his  published  Ser- 
mons, and  by  the  traditions  of  the  place,  proceeds  to  say, — 

^^  I  shoald  Boppose  him  to  have  been  eminently  practical,  writing  with  plain  good 
sense,  presenting  rational  views  of  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  Christianity,  neither 
perplexing  his  hearers  by  metaphysical  subtleties,  nor  bewildering  their  minds  by 
conducting  them  into  the  mazy  paths  of  theological  controversy.  In  his  social  diar- 
acter  be  poesessed  many  of  the  requisites  of  a  pleasing  and  instructive  companion. 
Hia  conversation  was  distinguished  for  good  sense  and  intelligence ;  he  was  kind  and 
aflkble  in  his  deportment;  in  his  manners  the  grave  and  familiar  seemed  to  blend  in 
due  proportion,  and  there  was  a  proprietv  that  marked  all  his  actions.  His  people 
were  sensible  of  his  worth ;  he  eigoyed  their  confidence  and  carried  their  affections 
witti  him  to  his  grave." 

Dr.  Burgess  says  of  him, — 

"  His  health  was  slender  for  many  years;  but,  by  patient  industry,  by  an  easy  and 
felicitous  command  of  language,  and  by  a  graceAil  elocution,  he  was  an  intelligent 
and  popular  preacher,  during  his  long  ministry.  The  press  has  done  g^reater  honour 
to  him  than  to  his  predecessors,  having  preserved  to  us  eleven  of  his  sermons,  delivered 
chiefly  at  the  ordination  of  ministers  and  on  other  public  occasions.  He  was  not  only 
the  shepherd  of  his  own  flock,  but  he  trained  up  the  youthful  shepherds  of  other  flocks. 
His  house  was  a  Divinity  school,  in  which  several  students  were  educated  for  the  pas- 
toral office."* 

It  would  seem,  from  these  notices,  that  his  prominent  characteristic  was 
a  balance  of  mind  that  gave  equability  to  bis  judgment  and  his  manners ; 
that  his  intellect  was  clear  and  practical,  and  that  be  was  little  under  the 
influence  of  ambitious  motives  or  a  love  of  display.  The  generally  feeble 
state  of  his  health  debarred  him  from  extraneous  exertions ;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  a  correspondence  on  moral  and  literary  topics,  sustained  for 
many  years  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Zubly,  the  learned  Swiss  clergyman  of 
Savannah,  Ga.,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Knox  of  St.  Croix  in  the  West  Indies, 
whom  he  had  never  personally  known,  be  seldom  went  beyond  the  require- 
ments of  his  regular  duties. 

He  was,  however,  a  delegate  to  the  Convention  which  formed  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  State,  and  was  connected  with  various  Associations  of  a 
benevolent  nature.  He  preached  the  Artillery  Election  Sermon  in  1761 ; 
the  Q-eneral  Election  Sermon  in  1769 ;  the  Dudleian  Lecture  in  1789 ;  and 
the  Convention  Sermon  in  1791. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Haven's  publications : — A  Sermon  on  the 
Anniversary  Thanksgiving,  1758.  Artillery  Election  Sermon,  1761.  A 
Sermon  at  a  private  meeting  in  Framingham,  1761.  A  Sermon  at  the 
ordination  of  Edward  Brooks,t  1764.  A  Sermon  at  the  General  Election, 
1769.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Hannah  Richards,  1770.  A  Ser- 
mon at  the  ordination  of  Ephraim  Ward,|  1771.     A  Sermon  at  the  ordina- 

*Oentemiial  Disooarae. 

JBdwabd  Brooks  was  a  native  of  Medford,  Mass. ;  was  graduated  at  Hanrard  CoUese  in 
7;  was  ordained  at  North  Yarmouth,  Me.,  July  4,  1764;  was  dismissed,  in  Maitsh.  1759: 
and  died  at  Medford  in  1781.  >  >         . 

iEPHBAiM  Ward  was  a  natire  of  Newton,  Mass. ;   was  mduatod  at  Harvanl  College  in 
3;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  ohureh  in  West  Brookfield,  October  23,  1771 ;  and  died  March 
19, 1818,  %fpd  seventy -seTen. 
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tkm  of  Moms  Eyerett/  1774.  A  Sermon  at  the  funeral  of  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Dunhar,t  1783.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Stephen  Palmer,  1792. 
A  Sermon  delivered  to  his  people  forty  years  after  his  ordination,  1796. 

Mr.  Haven  was  married  to  Catharine  Dexter,  daughter  of  his  immediate 
predecessor,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Dexter, I  and  had  five  children ;  but  two  of 
whom  survived  the  period  of  childhood — namely,  the  late  Hon.  Samuel 
Haven  of  Dedham,  and  the  late  Mrs  Catharine  Palmer,  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Stephen  Palmer^  of  Needham. 

I  am,  Dear  Sir, 

Very  respectfully  and  truly  yours, 

S.  F.  HAVEN. 


■♦«- 


JOHN  SMALLEY,  D.  D.|| 

1757—1820. 

John  Smalley  was  bom  m  the  North  Society  in  Lebanon,  Conn.,  (then 
called  Lebanon  Crank,  now  Columbia,)  June  4, 1734.  His  parents,  Benja- 
min and  Mary  Smalley,  were  both  professors  of  religion  and  sustained  a 
good  Christian  character,  and  his  mother,  in  particular,  was  considered 
eminently  pious.  From  her  frequent  conversations  he  received  early  reli- 
^ous  impressions ;  but  what  impressed  his  mind  more  than  all  she  said,  was 
his  discovering  her  at  a  certain  time,  as  he  entered  an  apartment  of  the 
house,  in  a  dark  corner,  in  a  kneeling  posture,  engaged,  as  he  supposed,  in 
prayer.  This  made  an  impression  on  his  mind  which  was  never  erased ;  and 
when  he  gave  an  account  of  it,  it  is  said  that  the  greatness  of  the  man 
seemed,  for  the  time,  to  be  lost  in  the  affection  of  the  child.  He  also 
received  very  deep  impressions  under  the  preaching  of  Whitefield,  whom  he 
heard  for  the  first  time  when  he  was  six  years  of  age.  Upon  hearing  him 
again,  some  years  after,  he  was  still  astonished  at  his  eloquence,  but  was  led 
to  suspect  that  his  manner  was  better  adapted  to  move  the  natural  pas- 
sions than  to  produce  a  zeal  according  to  knowledge.     He  observed,  how- 

*Mo8E8  EvBBETT  wu  bom  at  Bedham  July  15,  1750;  was  gradnated  at  Hanrard  College  in 
1771;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  ohnroh  in  Dorchester,  September  28,  1774;  wasdismined 
January  14,  1793;  entered  civil  life  and  became  a  Representatiye  of  the  town  of  Dorchester  in 
tbe  General  Conrt,  and  Jadre  of  the  Coart  of  Common  Pleas  for  Norfolk  county ;  and  died 
March  25, 1813,  aged  sixty-three.'  He  pablished  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  his  brother, 
Oliver  Everttt;  who  was  a  native  of  Dedham;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1779; 
was  ordained  minister  of  the  New  South  Church,  Boston,  January  2,  1782;  was  dismissed  May 
36,  1792;  and  died  December  19,  1802.     He  was  the  father  of  the  Hon.  Edward  Everett. 

fSAMUEL  DuiTBAR  was  a  native  of  Boston;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1723;  was 
ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Stoughton,  November  15, 1727;  and  died  June  15,  1783,  aced 
seventy-nine.  He  published  a  Sermon  at  the  Artillery  Election,  1748 ;  a  Sermon  entitled 
"  Righteousness  by  the  law  subversive  of  Christianity,"  1751;  a  Sermon  at  the  General  Elec- 
tion, 1760. 

^Samuel  Dezteb  was  bom  at  Maiden  October  23,  1700;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
in  1720 ;  was  ordained  minister  of  Dedham,  May  6,  1724 ;  and  died  January  29,  1755,  aged 
fifW-flTc.    He  published  a  Century  Discourse,  1738. 

§  Stephen  Palmer  was  bom  at  Norton  October  8,  1 76  A;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  CoUege 
in  1789 ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  at  Needham,  November  7,  1792 ;  and  died  October 
81,  1821,  aged  fifty-five.  He  pnbli5he<l  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Calvin  Whiting,  1795;  a 
Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Isaac  Braman  at  Rowley,  1797 ;  a  Century  Sermon,  1811 ;  a  Ser- 
iBon  at  the  interment  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Thacher  of  Dedham,  1812. 

Q  Skinner's  Fnn.  Sonn.  in  MS. 
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•ver,  that  his  preaohing  gaye  a  reality  to  things  inyisible^  whidi  he  had  neTer 
before  seen.  In  the  jndgmeDt  of  his  own  minister,  tho  Rev.  Eleaier 
Wheelock,  he  became  pious  at  a  very  early  period,  but  this  he  himself 
thought  doubtful,  and  he  did  not  build  his  hopes  upon  what  ho  then  expe- 
rienced. 

When  young,  he  was  put  out  to  a  mechanical  trade,  which  he  might  hare 
pursued  through  life,  had  not  God  designed  him  for  a  different  employment, 
and  found  for  him  a  patron  and  instructor  in  Mr.  Wheelock.  That  benevo- 
lent man,  perceiving  him  to  be  a  youth  of  fair  promise,  kindly  offered  to  fit 
him  for  College  ;  and  he  was  entered  at  Yale  College  at  the  age  of  eighteen. 
While  a  member,  his  father  lost  his  little  property ;  and  he  would  have  been 
constrained  to  relinquish  his  studies,  bad  he  not  found  a  patron  in  Mr.  Stiles, 
who  was  afterwards  President  of  the  same  institution.  But  this  was  not 
his  only  or  greatest  trial  during  that  period.  His  mind  was  extremely 
exercised  upon  the  things  of  religion,  and  he  then  experienced  what  he  used 
to  call  his  second  conversion. 

Shortly  after  taking  his  first  degree,  in  1756,  he  began  the  study  of 
Theology  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Bellamy.  In  November, 
1757,  soon  after  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  he  commenced  his  labours  in 
Berlin,  (New  Britain  Society,)  ConD.,  and  on  the  19th  of  April,  1758,  a 
church  was  organized  there  of  which  he  was  constituted  pastor. 

In  1764,  he  was  married  to  Sarah  Guernsey  of  Simsbury,  Conn.,  who 
died  in  1808.  They  had  four  children, — all  of  them  daughters,  two  of 
whom  were  married  to  clergymen. 

In  1784,  there  was  a  general  attention  to  religion  among  his  people,  which 
continued  about  a  year,  and  resulted  in  the  addition  of  forty  or  fifty  to  his 
church. 

In  1800,  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the 
College  of  New  Jersey. 

Dr.  Smalley  had  a  vigorous  constitution,  and  performed,  with  very  little 
interruption,  the  stated  services  of  the  ministry  till  the  autumn  of  1808; 
being,  from  the  commencement  of  his  ministry,  a  term  of  a  little  more  than 
fifty  years.  In  1810,  he  was  relieved  from  his  pastoral  labours  by  the  set- 
tlement of  Mr.  Newton  Skinner  as  his  colleague.  He  continued  to  preach 
occasionally  till  September  26,  1813,  when  he  delivered  his  last  sermon. 
For  some  time  previous  to  his  death,  he  wrote  but  little,  if  any,  but  he  con- 
tinued to  read  more  or  less,  daily,  till  lie  was  attacked  with  a  fit  which 
terminated  his  life.  He  was  entirely  deprived  of  his  reason  for  a  few  days, 
and  it  was  never  fully  restored  ;  though  he  had  some  lucid  intervals,  in 
which  he  expressed  his  submission  to  tlie  will  of  God,  and  a  humble  hope  of 
an  interest  in  Christ.  His  death  took  place  on  the  first  of  June,  1820; 
when  he  had  almost  completed  his  eighty-sixth  year.  His  funeral  sermon 
was  preached  by  his  colleague.  He  outlived  by  several  years  every  person 
who  had  any  agency  in  procuring  his  settlement. 

Dr.  Smalley  published  two  volumes  of  Sermons, — the  first  in  1803 ;  the 
second  in  1814.  Besides  these,  he  published  two  Sermons  on  natural  and 
moral  inability,  1769;  [These  were  republished  in  London.]  two  Sermons  on 
universal  salvation,  preached  at  Wallingford,  and  printed,  the  one  in  1785, 
the  other  in  1786  ;  a  Sermon  delivered  in  the  College  Chapel  at  New  Haven, 
OB  the  perfection  and  usefulness  of  the  Divine  law,  1787 ;  and  an  Election 
Sermon,  1800. 
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FROM  THE  REV.  CALVIN  CUAriN,  D.  D. 

RocKT  II ILL,  Conn.,  28d  December,  1847. 

Dear  Brother:  Your  respectful  request  under  date  of  August  26,  that  I  should 
communicate  to  you  my  recollections  of  the  late  Rev.  and  truly  venerable  Dr. 
Smalley,  came  duly  to  hand,  and  but  for  a  severe  domestic  afBiction,  the  request 
would  have  been  complied  with  before  this  time.  Dr.  Smalley  was  a  man  whom  I 
highly  esteemed  and  venerated,  and  I  shall  be  happy  to  contribute  anything,  even 
a  mite,  in  honour  of  his  memory. 

The  man  concerning  whom  you  inquire,  was,  in  person,  somewhat  above  the 
medium  size.  His  countenance,  though  perhaps  not  very  strongly  marked,  still 
bore  testimony  of  a  mind  within  that  was  steadily  and  intensely  thinking.  Far 
reaching  too  and  clear  were  his  thoughts;  and  yet  he  know  well  the  boundaries  of 
human  knowledge,  and  would  often  speak  even  contemptuously  of  those  who, 
according  to  his  expressive  phrase,  **  went  below  the  bottom  of  things."  Though 
he  made  no  high  pretensions  to  scholarship,  his  published  works  show  that  he 
was  exceedingly  perspicuous  and  forcible,  not  to  say  faultless,  in  the  use  of 
language. 

With  his  theological  views,  which  were  the  result  of  patient  and  earnest  inquiry, 
he  seemed  perfectly  satisfied;  and  his  appeal  to  the  Bible  in  support  of  them,  from 
(Genesis  to  Revelation,  was  always  ready  and  apt.  So  strongly  was  he  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  which  he  held,  that  he  could  not,  with  much  patience, 
hear  any  of  them  even  questioned.  I  remember  on  one  occasion  to  have  suggested  a 
doubt  in  regard  to  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  moral  evil  and  desert  of  pun- 
ishment, without  the  heart's  freely  adopted  choice;  and  instantly  his  lips  and  chin 
iM^n  to  tremble,  and  he  declared,  with  great  emotion,  *'  I  would  never  lioense  you^ 
I  would  never  ordain  you,  holding  such  erroneous  views  of  Divine  truth."  "  But," 
said  I,  "  how  happens  it  then  that  there  is  not  a  member  of  the  Association  with 
whom  you  so  often  invite  an  exchange  of  Sabbath  day  labours,  as  you  do  with  me?" 
**  Yes,  to  be  sure,"  he  replied, — "  but  there  is  a  difference  between  piUting  a  man 
into  oflSce,  and  treating  him  as  in  office,  after  he  ts  in."  Here  ended  the  appa- 
rent discrepancy,  and  not  a  particle  of  unpleasant  feeling  remained  to  mar  our 
subsequent  intercourse. 

His  perception  of  the  ludicrous  was  so  keen  that,  not  unfrequently,  something 
of  wit  and  sarcasm  found  its  way  into  his  sermons,  and  even  when  he  had  no  inten- 
tion of  thus  indulging  himself  I'he  following,  though  founded  on  mere  emphasis 
in  manner,  may  illustrate  what  I  mean.  His  subject,  on  one  occasion  when  I 
heard  him  preach,  led  him  to  introduce  the  conversion  and  Christian  conduct  of 
Ljdia.  "  Numerous  conversions  by  Divine  influence,"  he  remarked,  **  accompanied 
the  fkithful  labours  of  the  Apostles;  and  among  others  there  was  one  woman.** 
So  also,  when  treating  of  fanatical  extravagance  and  delusions,  he  would,  with 
similar  emphasis,  repeat  the  passage,  (2  Tim.  iii.  6.)  **  For  of  this  sort  are  they 
who  creep  into  houses,  and  lead  captive  silly  women,  laden  with  sins,  led  away 
with  divers  lusts."  Though  it  may  not  be  easy  to  convey  the  idea  that  there 
could  have  been  any  thing  ludicrous  in  this  connection,  yet  his  peculiar  manner 
actually  gave  to  it  this  effect  in  a  very  high  degree.  In  a  subsequent  conversation 
with  him,  I  ventured  to  question  the  propriety  of  thus  indulging  this  propensity  in 
the  pulpit,  when  he  assured  mc  that  he  was  utterly  unconscious  of  it,  and  the 
thought  of  such  a  thing  had  never  occurred  to  him. 

Dr.  Smalley  could  not  be  called  a  popular  preacher  in  the  popular  sense  of  that 
word.  His  voice  was  nasal,  and  there  was  nothing  in  his  manner  that  could  be 
considered  graceful  or  attractive.  He  was  accustomed  to  preach  with  his  manu- 
soripi  before  him,  and  read  as  doggedly  as  most  of  his  contemporaries.  And  yet 
•o  rich  were  his  discourses  in  doctrinal  instruction,  and  so  level  to  the  humblest 
mpma^,  that  lew  congregations  were  moiie  regular  and  punctual  than  his,  in  their 
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attendance  on  the  serricee  of  the  sanctuary.  And  thin  oontinaed  despite  of  tk 
distracting  influence  of  party  politics.  In  those  times  of  bitter  political  raving  about 
Washington,  Adams,  Jefferson,  and  others, — that  raving  being  in  its  conden- 
sation called  on  the  one  hand,  Pederalism,  and  on  the  other,  Democracy, — thmigh 
Dr.  Smalley  was  decidedly  and  fearlessly  a  Federalist,  and  a  majority  of  his  cbaife 
violently  Democratic, — their  attendance  upon  his  preaching,  unlike  what  ocdured 
in  many  other  places,  suffered  not  the  least  abatement. 

It  is  perhaps  difficult  to  find  a  person  who  feels  a  deeper  contempt  than  Dr. 
Smalley  felt  for  what  may  be  called  vulgar  popularity  in  a  preacher.  It  is  possible 
that  his  views  on  this  subject  were  even  carried  to  an  extreme;  and  it  seems  quite 
likely  that  they  were  modified  somewhat  by  his  peculiar  religious  experience.  Hii 
early  religious  impressions,  which  he  receiyed  under  the  preaching  of  WhiU^eld, 
he  was  accustomed  ultimately  to  regard  as  of  little  worth;  whereas,  what  he  sap 
posed  was  his  actual  conversion,  he  attributed  under  God  to  his  reading  Edwardi 
on  the  Will.  Though  he  regarded  Whitofield's  eloquence  as  very  perfect  of  its 
kind,  he  considered  it  as  addressed  too  exclusively  to  the  passions,  and  he  bdiefid 
that  it  contributed  to  the  self  deception  of  multitudes  beside  himself.  He  was  no 
enemy  to  an  earnest  manner;  but  mere  show,  and  noise,  and  declamation,  he 
could  not  tolerate. 

I  remember  an  instance  that  may  serve  to  illustrate  his  taste  in  respect  to  eto 
quence,  that  occurred  in  connection  with  an  important  civil  trial.  The  case  wat 
one  of  considerable  interest  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  and  to  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  it  was  tried  in  Hartford.  Alexander  Hamilton  tad 
Aaron  Burr  were  present  as  counsel  for  New  York,  and  Theophilus  Parsons  tad 
some  other  distinguished  lawyer,  for  Massachusetts.  Burr,  unprincipled  tad 
wicked  as  he  was,  stood  unsurpassed  in  keenness  of  discernment,  in  directness  of 
argument,  in  simplicity  of  style  and  manner,  and  in  power  of  demonstratios. 
Hamilton  also  was  sound  and  sensible  in  argument.  Every  word  was  the  right 
word,  and  in  the  right  place.  Every  sentence  and  every  phrase  would  look  well 
from  the  press.  But  he  was  more  showy  than  Burr.  There  was  that  in  hit 
tone,  countenance,  and  gesture,  that  was  indicative  of  more  study  and  art.  Dr. 
Smalley  was  present  at  the  trial  and  heard  them  both;  and,  though  he  admired 
Hamilton,  Burr's  eloquence  was  still  more  to  his  taste.  He  remarked  concerning 
the  latter  that  he  had  that  unaffected  simplicity,  that  clearness  of  thought,  that 
logical  and  unanswerable  reasoning,  which,  in  his  opinion,  constituted  the  elo- 
quence at  which  every  public  speaker  should  aim.  **  Burr,"  said  he,  "  knows 
how  to  keep  his  object  in  view,  and  to  keep  himself  out  of  sight." 

Dr.  Smalley  frequently  expressed  a  conviction  that  every  minister,  when  arrived 
at  the  age  of  threescore  years  and  ten,  ought  to  retire  from  the  active  duties  of 
his  office;  and  it  is  understood  that,  in  his  own  practice,  he  evinced  the  sincerity 
of  this  conviction.  Soon  after  he  entered  his  seventieth  year,  he  proposed  to  the 
people  of  his  charge  that  he  should  withdraw  from  his  labours,  and  that  they 
should  make  provision  immediately  to  fill  the  vacancy  which  would  thereupon 
occur.  They,  however,  differed  with  him  in  opinion,  in  respect  both  to  his  du^, 
and  their  interest.  They  insisted  that  both  his  preaching  and  pastoral  labonra 
were  as  acceptable  as  ever;  and,  at  their  urgent  solicitation,  he  continued  to  preach 
to  them,  till  he  was  manifestly  disabled  by  bodily  and  mental  infirmity. 

I  am,  Dear  Sir,  with  much  regard. 

Your  friend  and  brother, 

CALVIN  CHAPIK. 

FROM  THE  REV.  ROYAL  BOBBINS. 

Kensington,  Conn.,  May  16, 185ft. 
Reverend  and  Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  favour  of  the  6th  inst.,  I  have  to  say 
that  my  acquainunce  with  Dr.  Smalley  was  brief,  and  consequently  sonwwksl 
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kaperfect  He  wu  already  an  Octogenarian  before  I  knew  him  as  a  visitor  at  his 
hoaM,  which  was  after  I  was  domiciled  in  the  same  town.*  In  my  childhood  1 
had  probably  heard  him  preach  occasionally  in  my  native  place,  which  was  one  of 
the  adjoining  towns;  but  I  have  no  distin6t  recollection  of  his  manner,  or  even  of 
the  iact  itself.  It  only  occurs  to  me  to  say,  in  this  connection,  as  illustrative  of 
the  subjects  of  his  discourse  or  his  strain  of  preaching,  that  I  remember  a  remark 
of  an  elderly  member  of  our  family  concerning  him, — viz,  that  she  did  not  like  to 
hear  Dr.  Smalley,  because  he  preached  upon  the  doctrine  of  Election.  My  infer- 
ence is  that  this  was  a  somewhat  frequent  theme  with  him. 

During  the  four  or  five  years  in  which  I  was  a  contemporary  of  his  in  the  same 
town,  I  obtained  such  an  acquaintance  with  him  only,  as  a  few  calls  of  friendship 
or  occasions  of  ministerial  meeting  and  exchanges  afforded.  He  had  ceased  stat- 
edly to  preach,  but  as  the  home  of  his  colleague  was  at  that  time  with  the  Doctor, 
whenever  an  exchange  called  me  to  the  New  Britain  pulpit,  of  course  an  oppor- 
tunity was  afforded  me  for  seeing  him.  The  Rev.  Newton  Skinner  f  was  his  col- 
leegoe,  and  acting  minister  of  the  parish  at  this  period.  The  Doctor  consequently 
had  leisure  for  such  pursuits  as  he  chose  to  engage  in,  and  as  became  his  years. 
These  were  mostly,  if  not  altogether,  of  the  study.  The  preparation  of  a  second 
▼olame  of  Discourses  for  publication,  was  his  principal  employment,  it  would  seem, 
during  a  portion  of  his  later  years;  and  I  have  reason  to  think  from  some  remarks 
of  his  own,  that  he  found  it  an  onerous  task,  at  his  time  of  life.  He  was  in  the 
habit  of  devoting  about  fourteen  hours  of  each  day  to  mental  application.  Out- 
door labours  he  seldom  engaged  in,  unless  in  the  time  of  making  hay,  when  hv 
nodered  some  little  assistance  to  his  workmen.  ULs  exercise  consisted  principally 
ki  riding  horseback.  ' 

After  the  preparation  of  the  volume  referred  to,  his  only  employment  was  that 
of  reading.  This  is  believed  to  have  been  of  a  miscellaneous  theological  kind. 
Towards  the  extreme  limit  of  his  life,  his  memory  was  sadly  apt  to  fail  him,  in 
regard  to  the  matter  of  his  reading.  Easily  dropping  asleep  over  a  volume,  he 
legmed  not  to  know  upon  waking  how  it  came  before  him,  and  imagined  that  he 
had  never  seen  or  read  it  before.  It  was  the  Doctor,  I  think,  who  once  remarked 
to  me  playfully,  that  it  was  one  advantage  of  old  age  that,  in  reading  a  book, 
it  was  alwayt  new  to  the  reader. 

As  Dr.  Smalley  always  sat  in  the  pulpit  when  he  attended  meeting,  and  as  he 
always  attended  meeting  on  the  Sabbath  when  in  health, — an  example  of  constancy 
which  his  people  had  the  good  sense  to  follow,  it  was  interesting  to  appear  before 
him  and  his  people  in  the  message  of  the  Gospel.  New  Britain  was  not  then,  as 
DOW,  supplied  with  some  six  or  seven  churches  with  their  stately  spires;  but  one 
old,  decayed,  barn-like  structure  sufficed  for  the  worshippers  on  the  Sabbath. 
Yet  humble  as  were  their  accommodations,  few  of  the  inhabitants  seemed  willing 
to  stay  at  home,  and  no  audience  probably  had  been  better  trained  to  be  reverent 
and  attentive.  My  recollection  of  the  aged  pastor  in  prayer,  and  of  his  criticism 
on  the  discourses  which  he  heard,  impresses  me  with  the  belief,  that  he  was  a  careful 
and  critical  hearer,  as  no  doubt  he  had  been  an  acute  and  discriminating  preacher. 
He  had  laboured  too  long  and  diligently  in  that  field  not  to  be  ''a  workman  that 
needeth  not  to  be  ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth."  What  he  taught, 
without  question,  he  fully  believed.  Indeed  such  was  his  conviction  of  the  truth 
as  he  held  it,  or  such  was  his  constitutional  temperament,  that  he  could  not  well 
soiTer  any  one  to  differ  from  him.     As,  however,  his  previous  life  and  labours  did 

*  New  Britsfn  wu  then  one  of  the  three  parish es  of  the  town  of  Berlin. 

t  Nbwtom  Skinner  wu  bom  in  Granby,  Conn.,  in  1783.  He  wu  gradnated  at  Tale 
College  in  1804,  of  a  olan  which  has  produced  many  excellent  Divines.  His  theological 
iaitniotor  was  the  Rev.  Ebenexer  Gay  of  Suffield,  a  town  adjoining  Mr.  Skinner's  native  place. 
Hii  settlement  in  New  Britain  was  in  1810,  and  his  death  occurred  Blst  of  March,  1825.  It  is 
net  known  that  he  published  any  thing  except  a  Sermon  preached  at  the  Dedication  of  the  new 
neeting  hoQM.  Mr.  Sicinner  was  an  able  and  faithful  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  and  died  in  the 
«id0l  A  his  4mf  and  «MAilneas»  deeply  lamented  by  his  people. 
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not  oome  within  the  range  of  mj  obserration,  it  is  unneoessary  to  speftk  of 

lyirther. 

Such  as  this  eminent  Divine  was  seen  and  known  by  me,  the  impression 
upon  my  mind,  may  be  said  to  be  that  of  veneration  mingled  with  confidfloee. 
He  was  wisely  sociable  and  communicative,  possessied  a  ready  and  keen  wit,  and 
presented  the  features,  in  person  and  in  mind,  of  the  genuine  Puritan.  The  linea- 
ments of  his  face  were  strong  and  decided — their  expression  was  sternly  intellectoiL 
He  wore  his  hair  white,  long,  and  flowing:  his  head  and  indeed  all  the  upper  portioD 
of  his  body  were  much  bowed,  as  the  effect  of  age.  This  was  his  appearance  at 
the  period  spoken  of.  In  his  prime  he  must  have  been  a  man  of  good  size  and 
height,  measuring,  I  am  told,  over  six  feet,  and  capable  of  vigorous,  physieil 
effort. 

His  manners  were  entirely  plain  and  unaffected;  he  appeared  to  be  a  man  of  do 
pretensions,  and  though  probably  never  obtrusive  with  his  opinions  or  advice,  there 
is  reason  to  think  that  he  was  a  wise  counsellor  and  a  faithful  friend.  From  i 
piquant  remark  he  once  made  in  my  hearing  in  reference  to  the  writing  of  hit 
biography,  it  might  be  inferred  that  he  had  little  relish  of  indiscriminate  eulogium, 
or  weidc  portraiture.  He  was  doubtless  desirous  of  the  good  opinion  of  others, 
and  of  the  influence  which  talents  and  piety  exert  among  men;  but  the  ascription 
of  superiority  would  probably  not  have  been  received  with  much  favour,  unless  it 
was  incidentally  or  delicately  conveyed. 

At  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  Ihiangle,  in  which  work  a  certain  schMd  of 
Divines  were  so  unceremoniously  assailed,  I  became  cognizant  of  the  fact  respecting 
the  interest  Dr.  Smalley  took  in  it.  At  a  call  made  on  him  at  that  period,  the  eoo- 
versation,  I  recollect,  turned  on  that  work.  The  author  had  introduced  the  naiw 
of  Smalley  among  other  distinguished  names,  as  being  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Triangular  mbn,  in  the  system  of  his  Theology,  and  had  passed  a  high  encomium  on 
his  skill  as  a  reasoner.  How  far  the  Doctor  approved  of  the  general  character  of 
the  book  I  do  not  recollect ;  but  my  memory  retains  the  impression  that  he  deemed 
it  somewhat  singular  that  he  should  have  been  reckoned  among  a  class  of  Divines, 
with  some  of  whom,  or  more  correctly  perhaps,  witli  one  of  whom.  Dr.  Emmons, 
he  so  little  agreed.  On  some  important  points  he  had  maintained  an  elaborate 
controversy  with  his  quondam  theological  pupil, — for  such  Dr.  Emmons  was. 

Another  thing  made  an  impression  on  me  in  respect  to  this  able  man  and  theolo- 
gian, and  that  pertains  to  his  celebrated  Treatise  on  Natural  and  Moral  fnahUUff. 
Prom  some  remarks  of  his  in  my  hearing,  he  seemed  disposed  to  think  that  the 
proper  distinctions  on  this  subject  had  not  been  drawn  previously  to  his  attempt 
to  settle  the  point — that  even  Edwards  had  not  made  the  matter  clear.  He  doubt- 
less derived  not  a  little  satisfaction  from  the  success  of  his  effort ;  and  if  correct 
in  the  opinion  he  expressed,  he  is  to  be  considered  as  the  father  of  New  England 
Theology,  in  that  branch  of  it. 

His  piety  was  of  the  principled,  intellectual  kind,  rather  than  emotional.  He 
referred  in  conversation  with  me  once  to  the  version  of  the  126th  Psalm,  beginning 
with  the  lines 

"  When  God  revealed  his  gracious  name 

"  And  changed  my  mournful  state, 
"  My  rapture  seemed  a  pleasing  dream,"  8tc. 

as  expressive  of  sentiments  or  a  style  of  experience  which  he  did  not  greatly 
fkvour.  There  is  reason  to  think  that  he  had  a  special  dislike  of  rant,  quackery, 
and  ignorance,  in  religion — of  flights  of  fancy  and  ecstatic  devotion.  He  looked 
rather  to  a  sober,  chastened  form  of  religious  feeling,  based  on  knowledge  and 
directed  by  rigid  principle.  If  he  erred  at  all,  it  was  in  a  too  slight  appreciation 
of  the  purely  emotional  and  experimental  in  religion.  His  habits  of  aewn 
induction  in  the  investigation  of  truth,  as  well  as  the  original  structure  of 
his  miud,  probably  led  him  into  a  way  of  thinking  on  this  subject,  which  did 
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not  wliollj  agne  with  perhaps  the  more  commonly  reoeiyed  opinion  of  the  day. 
On  the  whole^  he  appears  to  me  as  a  specimen  of  the  sober,  staid,  reasoning,  and 
conservatiye  class  ot  Divines,  essentially  sound  in  the  faith,  who  appeared  on  the 
ftage  subsequently  to  the  great  religious  awakenings  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  and  who,  by  a  natural  reaction  occasioned  by  the  irregularities  of  that 
period,  were  rendered,  perhaps,  too  cautious  of  excitement  and  over  action  in  the 
concerns  of  the  spiritual  life. 

I  haye  said.  Dear  Sir,  more,  probably,  than  is  necessary,  but  you  will  know 
what  to  do  Fith  the  communication. 

Tours,  &c., 

ROYAL  BOBBINS. 


-»♦- 


JAMES  DANA,  D.  D  * 

1768—1812. 

Jahss  Dana  was  a  descendant,  in  the  third  generation,  from  Richard 
Dana,  who  was  born  in  1620,  came  from  England  to  America  and  settled  at 
Gftmbridge,  Mass.,  in  1647,  and  died  April  2,  1690.  He  was  a  son  of  Caleb 
and  Phoebe  (Chandler)  Dana,  and  was  born  at  Cambridge  in  the  year  1735. 
He  was  graduated  at  Hanrard  College  in  1753,  and  remained  there  as  a  resi- 
dent graduate  for  several  years  afterwards,  pursuing  his  theological  studies, 
and  giving  much  attention  to  general  literature. 

In  the  year  1758,  the  church  at  Wallingford,  Conn.,  having  been  for 
several  years  in  a  somewhat  distracted  state, — partly  in  consequence  of 
hearing  a  large  number  of  candidates,  determined,  by  advice  of  some  of  the 
neighbouring  ministers,  to  employ  one  from  Cambridge  ;  and  having  dee* 
pfttched  a  messenger  thither,  the  result  of  their  application  was,  that 
Mr.  Dana  was  recommended  as  a  suitable  person  to  fill  the  place,  and  he 
was  accordingly  invited  to  visit  Wallingford  to  preach  as  a  candidate  for 
aettlement. 

He  accepted  the  invitation,  and,  after  he  had  preached  a  few  Sabbaths, 
both  the  church  and  society,  with  apparent  harmony,  extended  to  him  a 
call  to  become  their  pastor ;  but  scarcely  had  the  call  been  presented,  when 
a  pretty  decided  opposition  to  his  settlement  sprang  up,  under  the  sanction, 
as  was  supposed,  of  some  of  the  neighbouring  ministers.  A  council  was 
invited  to  meet  to  ordain  him ;  but  Mr.  Dana's  opponents,  with  a  view  to 
prevent  the  ordination,  procured  a  meeting  of  the  Consociation,  that  they 
might  consider  some  alleged  irregularity  in  the  proceedings  of  the  church 
and  society,  as  well  as  a  complaint  against  the  orthodoxy  of  the  pastor  elect. 
The  council  appointed  to  ordain  Mr.  Dana,  and  the  Consociation  summoned 
to  prevent  his  ordination,  convened  in  Wallingford  on  the  same  day,  Octo- 
ber 11,  1758.  The  church  and  society,  together  with  Mr  Dana,  appeared, 
bj  citation,  before  the  Consociation,  and  utterly  denied  their  right  to 
interfere  ;  and  then  the  council,  in  the  face  of  the  direct  and  peremp- 
tory prohibition  of  the  Consociation,  proceeded  to  ordain  and  instal  the 
candidate.  The  Consociation,  regarding  the  case  as  one  of  great  diffi- 
culty,  now   invited   the   neighbouring   Consociation   of  Hartford   oonnty 

•  Bmoo'i  Hist.  DiM.— Pamphletf  oonnecfeed  with  the  WalliDgford  oontvorenj. 
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to  meet  with  them,  that  they  might  have  the  benefit  of  their  opinion  and 
advice;  and  such  a  meeting  accordingly  took  place  t^ree  weeks  after- 
wards. At  this  joint  meeting,  Mr.  Dana  and  the  church  and  society  stOl 
persevered  in  denying  jurisdiction;  and  the  result  was,  that  Mr.  Dana's 
pastoral  relation  was  declared  to  be  dissolved.  As  this  result  was  not 
heeded  by  any  of  the  parties  concerned,  the  Consociation,  after  a  few 
months,  pronounced  a  sentence  of  non-communion  against  Mr.  Dana  and 
the  church  and  society,  and  declared  the  ministers  and  delegates  of  the 
ordaining  council  to  be  **  disorderly  persons,  and  not  fit  to  sit  in  any  of  our 
ecclesiastical  councils,  until  they  shall  clear  up  their  conduct  to  the  satis- 
faotion  of  the  Consociation  of  New  Haven  county."  It  was  essentially  a 
controversy  between  the  ** Old  Light"  and  **  New  Light"  parties.  Mr. 
Dana  was  understood  to  be  of  the  then  liberal  school  of  Boston  and  that 
region,  and  the  ministers  constituting  the  Consociation  of  New  Haven 
county  were  little  disposed  that  one  of  their  prominent  churches  should  be 
committed  to  the  pastoral  care  of  one  whom  they  considered  as  having 
departed  so  far  from  their  own  standard  of  Christian  doctrine. 

The  separation  that  originated  in  thb  conflict,  continued  a  number  of 
years.  Mr.  Dana  and  the  ministers  who  had  ordained  him,  being  cut  off 
from  all  ecclesiastical  and  ministerial  intercourse  with  the  other  pastors  of 
the  county,  formed  an  Association  by  themselves,  which  continued  till  the 
year  1772,  or  later,  when  the  controversy  was  finally  terminated,  in  conse- 
quence of  pacific  overtures  made  by  the  ministers  then  constituting  the 
Consociation. 

The  prejudice  against  Mr.  Dana  gradually  wore  away,  and  even  those  of 
his  brethren  whose  views  of  religious  doctrine  did  not  fully  accord  with  his 
own,  nevertheless  had  a  high  estimate  of  his  talents  and  character,  and  did 
not  hesitate  to  receive  him  into  their  pulpits.  And  when  the  Revolutionary 
struggle  came  on,  he  rendered  himself  particularly  popular  by  the  very 
decided  part  which  he  took,  both  in  public  and  in  private,  in  favour  of  the 
American  cause.  Mr.  Whittelsey  of  New  Haven  was  accustomed  to 
exchange  with  him,  at  least  once,  while  the  Legislature  was  in  session  ;  and 
Mr.  Dana,  by  some  of  his  patriotic  sermons  preached  on  these  occasions, 
did  much  to  increase  his  popularity  throughout  the  State.  Many  of  the 
members  who  were  predisposed  to  judge  him  unfavourably,  from  having 
heard  his  theological  views  called  in  question,  were  so  well  satisfied  with  his 
political  orthodoxy,  that  they  came  to  regard  his  supposed  Arminianism  as 
a  very  pardonable  oflfence. 

In  1768,  Mr.  Dana  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity 
from  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

In  1785,  Dr.  Dana's  health  had  become  so  much  enfeebled,  that  he  found 
himself  inadequate  to  discharge  all  his  duties  ;  and,  by  his  request,  the 
church  and  society,  with  great  unanimity,  chose  Mr.  James  Noyes  to  be 
his  colleague.  Mr.  Noyes  was  set  apart  to  this  office  in  May  of  that  year ; 
but  the  Doctor's  health,  was,  soon  after,  so  far  restored,  that  he  was  able  to 
perform  his  part  of  the  duties,  both  public  and  private,  without  any  serious 
embarrassment. 

In  1789,  Dr.  Dana  was  called  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  First  church 
in  New  Haven,  then  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Chauncey  Whittelsey. 
He  accepted  the  call,  and  was  installed  on  the  29th  of  April.  The  instal- 
lation sermon  was  preached  by  himself,  and  was  published.      After  the- 
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eounoil  for  installing  him  had  met,  and  the  preliminary  matters  had  been 
attended  to,  Br.  Dana  read  a  statement  of  his  religious  views,  written  with 
great  care  and  caution,  but  containing  some  pungent  allusions  to  the 
'•new  divinity"  of  that  day.  After  the  reading  of  this  document,  Dr. 
Edwards,  who  was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  it,  proceeded  to  put  to  him 
a  aeries  of  questions ;  and,  when  these  were  answered,  Dr.  Dana  propounded 
toother  set  of  questions  to  Dr.  Edwards ; — both  having  evidently  come 
prepared  for  a  theological  encounter.  Dr.  Edwards  seems  to  have  been  no 
better  satisfied  with  his  views,  as  they  were  elicited  by  questions,  than  as 
they  were  set  forth  in  his  written  statement. 

Previous  to  the  settlement  of  Dr.  Dana,  the  several  churches  in  New 
Savon  had  been  in  great  harmony  with  each  other,  and  their  monthly  leo« 
•iiri.9  preparatory  to  the  Communion,  were  held  in  rotation  in  three  houses 
•f  worship.  But,  immediately  after  his  installation,  this  arrangement  ceased, 
•o  the  ground  that  the  two  other  ministers.  Dr.  Edwards  and  Mr.  (after- 
rarda  Dr.)  Samuel  Austin,  could  not  conscientiously  sanction  what  they 
eemed  so  wide  a  departure  from  their  own  views.  Dr.  Edwards  is  said  to 
.avc  expressed  the  conviction  that  **  Dr.  Dana,  besides  being  opposed  to 
the  *  new  divinity,'  was  unsound  respecting  the  Trinity,  the  doctrine  of 
Sleotion,  and  the  doctrine  of  future  punishment."  **  Yet,"  says  President 
Stiles,  in  recording  this  fact,  **all  thereat  of  tne  council"  (except  Dr. 
Edwards  and  Mr.  Austin)  **were  satisfied  that  the  Doctor  was  sound  as  to 
all  these  points."  Dr.  Bacon,  in  referring  to  this  subject,  expresses  his  full 
oonviction  of  Dr.  Dana's  orthodoxy  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
and  of  future  punishment,  but  adds — *^  I  think,  however,  notwithstanding 
Dr.  Stiles'  testimony,  that  his  doctrine  of  Election  was  nothing  more  than 
tkat  which  is  commonly  known  as  the  Arminian  doctrine  on  that  subject." 

Dr.  Dana's  ministry,  especially  at  New  Haven,  was  for  the  most  part 
peaceful,  though,  if  judged  by  the  number  of  persons  added  to  the  church, 
not  eminently  successful.  Much  allowance,  however,  was  doubtless  to  be 
made  from  the  fact  that  it  fell  into  a  period  in  which  there  was  an  accumu- 
lation  of  influences  adverse  to  the  success  of  the  Gospel.  He  was  at  Wal- 
ItDgford  while  the  political  elements  were  combining  for  the  Revolution,  and 
throughout  the  whole  of  that  fearful  tempest ;  and,  after  he  went  to  New 
Eb^ven,  though  that  storm  had  passed  away,  there  was  a  new  organization  of 
things  to  be  effected,  which  put  in  requisition  the  concentrated  energies  of  the 
nation ;  and  then  the  storm  of  the  French  Revolution  soon  came,  which, 
though  its  force  was  felt  chiefly  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean,  yet,  in  ita 
demoralizing  and  corrupting  influence  at  least,  extended  to  our  own  country. 
It  is  therefore  only  fair  to  look  for  the  cause  of  any  want  of  visible  success 
in  Dr.  Dana's  ministry,  partly  at  least,  in  the  peculiarly  unpropitious  cir- 
oumstances  in  which  it  was  exercised. 

In  the  winter  of  1804,  Dr.  Dana  was  confined,  for  some  time,  by  illness ; 
and  Mr.  (afterwards  Professor)  Stuart,  having  then  been  recently  licensed 
to  preach,  was  employed  to  supply  the  pulpit.  His  preaching  was  earnest, 
direct,  and  pungent,  differing  herein  from  that  to  which  the  congregation 
had  been  accustomed ;  and  so  powerful  was  the  impression  made  by  it, 
that  they  quickly  resolved  on  an  effort  to  secure  Mr.  Stuart's  labours  per- 
manently, by  settling  him  as  a  colleague  with  Dr.  Dana.  When  it  was  found 
that  the  candidate  was  unwilling  to  settle  as  a  colleague,  the  society,  on  the 
30th  of  July,  18Q5,  signified  by  a  vote  their  willingness  *'tbat  Dr.  D 
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flhould  retire  from  his  pastoral  labours ;"  and  this  vote  was  in  effect  a  di»» 
mission,  as  he  was  settled  on  the  condition  that  the  society  might  dispense' 
with  his  labours  whenever  they  should  think  proper.  The  pastoral  relation 
was  formally  dissolved  by  an  ecclesiastical  council,  in  December,  1805 ;  and 
Mr.  Stuart  was  shortly  after  settled  as  Dr.  Dana's  successor. 

Dr.  Dana's  feelings  were  deeply  wounded  by  this  procedure  ;  and,  in  eon- 
sequence  of  it,  he  attended  public  worship,  for  several  years,  in  the  GoU^ 
ohapel.  After  Mr.  Stuart  had  left  his  charge  and  gone  to  Andover,  Dr. 
Dana  occasionally  came  back  to  the  old  meeting  house,  to  join  in  worship 
with  those  who  had  formerly  constituted  his  flock.  His  presence  there  was 
grateful  to  the  people,  and  revived  the  associations  of  other  days.  The 
society  expressed  by  vote  their  gratification  at  seeing  him,  and  their  wish 
that  he  would  worship  with  them  statedly.  The  gentleman  who  presented' 
him  a  copy  of  the  vote,  gave  Dr.  Bacon  the  following  account  of  the  inter-' 
view: — ***Dr.  Dana,'  said  he,  *I  have  a  communication  for  you  from  the 
society.'  *  Please  to  read  it.  Sir,'  said  the  old  man  in  reply,  putting  the 
paper  back  into  the  hands  of  the  other,  and  straightening  himself  up  to  a 
little  more  than  his  usual  dignity.  The  vote  was  read  distinctly,  and  with 
due  emphasis.  *  Please  to  read  it  again.  Sir,'  said  the  Doctor,  still  sitting 
in  stiff  and  antique  dignity,  with  his  thin  ghastly  countenance  unmovod,  as 
if  he  were  something  between  a  ghost  and  a  monument.  Again  the  com- 
munication was  read  with  earnest  desires  that  it  might  make  a  favourable 
impression.  *  It  is  well,'  said  the  old  man ;  and  his  voice  quivered  and 
broke,  as  he  uttered  his  reply, — *I  know  not  but  that  I  may  say,  Lord,  now 
lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace.' "  When  Mr.  (now  Dr.)  N.  W. 
Taylor  was  ordained,  in  April,  1812,  Dr.  Dana  officiated  as  Moderator  of 
the  Council,  and  gave  the  charge  to  the  candidate.  On  the  first  Sabbath 
after  the  ordination,  Mr.  Taylor  iuvited  him  to  take  his  seat  in  the  pulpit ; 
and  there  he  was  regularly  found  every  Sabbath,  as  long  as  he  was  able  to 
attend  public  worship.  He  diel  after  a  brief  illness,  August  18,  1812,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-seven.  His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  President 
Dwight. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Dana's  publications : — A  Sermon  on  the 
death  of  John  Hall,  1708.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Charles  Whittelsey, 
1764.  Two  Sermons  delivered  at  Cambridge,  1767.  A  Century  Discourse 
in  Wallingford,  1770.  An  Examination  of  Edwards  on  the  Will,  (anony- 
mous,) 1770.  An  Examination  of  the  same  continued,  (with  his  name,)  1773. 
A  Discourse  at  the  opening  of  a  new  place  of  worship  in  Kensington,  1774. 
An  Election  Sermon,  1779.  A  Sermon  on  the  tragical  exit  of  William 
Beadle,  &c.,  1782.  Yule  College  subject  to  the  General  Assembly,  (anony- 
mous,) 1784.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Chauncey  Whittelsey, 
1787.  A  Sermon  on  the  nativity  of  Christ,  1789.  A  Discourse  at  his  own 
installation,  1789.  A  Discourse  on  the  African  Slave  Trade,  1790.  A 
Discourse  at  the  execution  of  Joseph  Mountain,  1790.  Three  Sermons  in 
the  American  Preacher,  1791.  A  Discourse  at  the  installation  of  the  Rev. 
Abiel  Holmes,  1792.  A  Discourse  at  the  ordination  of  Ebenezer  Gay,  Jr., 
1793.  A  Discourse  at  the  ordination  of  Elijah  Waterman,  1794.  A  Dis- 
course on  the  folly  of  practical  Atheism,  1794.  A  Discourse  on  the  death 
of  President  Stiles,  1795.  Two  occasional  Discourses  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  1801.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Andrew  Yates,  1801.  A 
Sermon  on  th^  death  of  Ebenezer  Grant  Marsh,  1803.    A  Sermon  on  tlie 
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diaraoter  of  Scoffers,  1805.     A  Thanksgiybg  Sennon,  1805.     Seriuoiui 
to  young  people,  1806. 

When  I  entered  Yale  College  in  1811,  Dr.  Dana  was  a  regular  attendant 
at  the  public  serricc  on  the  Sabbath,  in  the  College  chapel.  I  recollect  him 
ft8  the  mere  shadow  of  a  man,  tall,  slender,  and  in  his  general  appearance 
more  ghostly,  than  any  human  being  I  remember  to  have  seen,  lie  used 
to  sit  in  the  pulpit  with  Dr.  Dwight,  and  I  believe  pretty  uniformly  took 
put  in  the  Communion  service.  His  prayers  were  remarkably  solemn,  reve- 
rential, and  impressive.  The  only  other  public  service  I  ever  heard  from 
him  was  the  Charge  at  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Taylor,  which  was  pertinent 
and  excellent,  and  seemed  almost  as  if  he  were  speaking  it  from  out  of  his 
grave.  I  had  never  but  one  interview  with  him,  and  my  recollection  of  him 
then  is  that  he  was  extremely  bland  and  courteous. 

FROM  PROFESSOR  JAMES  L.  KINGSLEY. 

Yale  Gollkgk,  November  18, 1847. 

Dear  Sir:  I  had  some  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  Dr.  Dana, 
about  whom  you  inquire,  as  I  often  heard  him  preach,  and  was  several  times  a 
boarder  in  his  family.  But  most  of  what  1  know  respecting  him,  I  communicated 
to  Dr.  Bacon  when  he  was  preparing  his  **  Historical  Discourses,"  which  are 
already  before  the  public.     There  is  but  little  additional  which  I  can  furnish. 

Dr.  Dana,  I  always  thought,  had  more  talents  than  appeared  from  his  pub- 
lications. The  circumstances  in  which  he  was  early  placed,  led  him  to  be  cautious 
in  his  language;  and  habit  so  confirmed  hhn  m  an  indefinite  style  of  writing,  that 
his  preaching  ordinarily  made  but  little  impression  on  an  audience.  Uc  sometimes 
pnached  in  the  College  chapel; — and  I  have  often  remarked  that,  for  the  first  third 
of  his  sermon,  he  would  gain  the  attention  of  the  students;  for  the  second  third, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  he  retained  it  or  not; — and  for  the  last  third, 
he  would  lose  it  entirely.  Ilis  sermons  had  a  plan;  but  a  large  part  of  his  audi- 
ence would  scarcely  perceive  it,  and  were  soon  lost. 

Dr.  Dana  continued  to  write  sermons  as  long  as  he  preached.  Old  sermons  he 
probably  sometimes  reproduced;  but  this  he  did  seldom.  For  the  sermons  he  had 
oooe  delivered, — certainly  for  many  of  them,  he  seemed  to  care  little.  If  the  fire 
was  fiuling,  I  have  seen  him,  to  restore  it,  use  a  sermon  or  sermons.  If  the  time 
fbr  tea  had  arrived,  and  the  tea-kettle  had  not  boiled,  he  would  sometimes  send  a 
•ennon  into  the  kitchen,  and  perhaps  with  the  remark, — ''it  will  boil  now."  He 
was  the  best  textuary  I  have  ever  known.  He  would  not  only  refer  at  once  any 
tejtt  to  its  proper  place,  but  if  I  asked  what  were  the  words  in  any  book,  chapter, 
and  verse  of  the  Bible,  he  would  generally  answer  correctly.  When  he  had  sold 
or  given  away  his  Concordance  to  a  young  clergyman,  and  some  surprise  was 
expressed  at  his  doing  it, — I  remember  he  put  a  finger  to  his  forehead,  and  said 
sportively, — "  My  best  Concordance  I  have  retained." 

From  his  peculiar  style  of  writing,  ho  was  sometimes  thought  to  mean  what  he 
nerer  intended.  Thus,  when  he  was  about  leaving  his  socict}*^  in  New  Haven,  and 
ha  supposed  that  he  should  preach  to  his  people  but  once  more, — I  remember  that 
he  said  at  breakfast  on  the  Sunday  when  he  appeared  in  his  desk  for  the  last 
time, — that  he  should  deliver  a  discourse  which  he  pre]>are(l  for  his  ])eople  in 
WaUingford,  when  he  left  them  in  circumstances  somewhat  similar.  That  is* 
wbbn  he  preached  the  discourse,  it  was  doubtful  wliother  he  sliould  continue  any 
kmger  in  Wallingford,  and  it  was  now  doubtful  whtthor  he  should  continue  any 
longer  with  his  society  in  New  Haven.  He  said  he  ha<l  kft  \Vallinjrford  with  tho 
beat  feelings  on  both  sides,  and  titat  he  had  no  wish  to  say  in  New  Ilavon  any 
thing  which  might  be  supposed  to  proceed  from  a  senso  of  injury  on  his  part.  In 
takfaig  his  Wallingford  sermon,  he  thought  he  should  escape  all  danger.    The 
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wrmon  I  heard.    The  text  wu  Tory  appit^riate  to  the  occasion — ^Plni.  i,  27 
''  Only  let  your  oonyersation,"  &c    The  whole  of  the  discourse  was  land  asd 
affectionate.    It  was  thought,  howeyer,  to  haye  been  written  exfiressly  Ibr  the 
occasion;  and  some  said, — *'  the  Doctor  had  made  sereral  very  good  hits.*' 

Dr.  Dana  was  thought  to  excel  in  prayer,  especially  before  the  Legislature  or  io 
Court.  His  prayers  on  such  occasions  were  written  and  committed  to  memorj. 
They  were  short  and  very  appropriate.  On  one  occasion,  one  of  his  ftiends  UM 
him  that  General  P.  of  the  south,— distinguished  as  a  civilian,  but  not  raoch 
distinguished  for  his  attendance  on  public  worship, — had  remarked  that  a  prayer 
which  he  (Dr.  D.)  had  offered  at  the  opening  of  the  Legislature,  was  the  most 
impressive  prayer  to  which  he  had  ever  listened.  '*  How  many  prayers  do  ycm 
think  General  P.  ever  heard  ?  " — was  the  reply. 

Dr.  Dana  was  a  man  of  gentlemanly  and  dignified  manners;  and  he  had  a  very 
nice  sense  of  propriety  in  all  his  intercourse  with  others. 

With  much  respect, 

J.  L.  KIN6SLET. 

FROM  THE  REV.  T.  M.  COOLEY,  D.  D. 

Granvills,  May  8,  1854. 

My  Dear  Sir :  While  I  was  in  College,  Dr.  Dana  was  minister  of  the  First 
Church  in  New  Haven;  and,  during  my  senior  year,  I  had  my  home  in  hii 
fiunily.  I  had,  therefore,  a  good  opportunity  of  knowing  him;  and  cheerfuQj 
comply  with  your  request  in  giving  you  my  impressions  concerning  his  character. 

In  his  person  he  was  strongly  marked.  He  was  of  a  tall  and  slender  form,  and 
had  a  sort  of  shadowy  appearance  that  would  have  distinguished  him  even  in  a 
crowd.  He  had  a  sharp,  thin  face,  but  his  expression  was  at  once  benignant  and 
highly  intellectual.  And  his  face  was  a  faithful  index  to  his  character.  His 
natural  temper  was  free  from  all  asperity,  and  full  of  kindness  and  good  will. 
His  manners  were  in  a  high  d^ree  urbane  and  gentlemanly,  and  showed  that  be 
had  been  accustomed  always  to  move  in  the  most  polished  circles.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  agreeable  companions  I  ever  knew — with  great  intellectual  resources,  and 
a  large  fund  of  anecdote,  he  could  accommodate  himself  with  the  most  graceful 
ease  to  the  highest  and  the  lowest  classes,  and  all  were  equally  delighted  with  his 
conversation.  In  his  dress,  he  was  remarkably  neat,  without,  however,  seeming 
to  be  unduly  particular.  His  mind  was  undoubtedly  of  a  very  high  order.  He 
was  an  acute  metaphysician,  and  had  the  courage  even  to  grapple  with  that  intel- 
lectual giant  of  his  generation — the  elder  Jonathan  Edwards.  He  was  a  remark- 
ably well  educated  man;  had  an  exact  and  cultivated  taste,  and  there  were  few 
men  of  his  day  in  New  England,  whose  style  of  writing  was  equally  pure  and 
faultless. 

As  a  preacher,  Dr.  Dana  certainly  did  not  belong  to  the  most  orthodox  class  in 
New  England.  His  sermons  were  generally  very  little  of  a  doctrinal  character, 
and  were  remarkable  rather  for  a  chaste  and  correct  style,  and  excellent  practical 
suggestions,  than  for  a  highly  evangelical  tone,  or  for  direct  and  earnest  appeals. 
He  had  uncommon  aptness  of  mind,  and  would  often  introduce  passages  of 
Scripture  with  most  striking  appropriateness;  as,  for  instance,  in  preaching 
President  Stiles'  funeral  sermon,  he  quoted  a  passage  in  reference  to  him  concerning 
Ezra,  the  Scribe.  His  character  as  a  preacher  was  formed  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  under  the  influence  which  then  prevailed  at  Cambridge  and  Boston; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  tyi^c  which  it  then  assumed,  though  it  may  have  been 
somewhat  modified,  remained  substantially  the  same  during  his  life. 

The  last  time  1  saw  Dr.  Dana  was  aflcr  he  had  become  very  old,  and  had 
entirely  lost  his  sight.  I  found  him,  however,  just  as  cheerful  as  when  I  had 
known  him  in  former  years.     I  asked  him  whether  he  did  not  find  it  difficult  to 
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be mbmisshre  under  so  grieyous  a  calamity;  and  he  answered  with  the  most  perfect 
nrenitj  and  cheerfulness, — **  Not  at  all.  I  would  not  double  an  affliction  bj 
unsubmissiye  under  it/' 

Your  afibctionate  friend  and  brother, 

TIMOTHY  MATHER  GOOLEY. 


-♦♦- 


NATHAN  FISKE,  D.  D  * 

1758—1799. 

Nathan  Fiske  was  the  son  of  Nathan  and  Anna  (Warren)  Fiske,  and 
was  bom  at  Weston,  Mass.,  September  9,  1733.  He  eyinced  an  early 
fondness  for  books,  and,  having  fitted  for  College,  entered  at  Cambridge  in 
the  year  1750.  During  his  whole  collegiate  course  he  was  distinguished 
for  diligent  and  successful  application  to  study,  as  well  as  obedience  to  the 
laws  of  the  institution,  and  general  sobriety  of  life.  Having  graduated 
hononrably  in  1754,  he  directed  his  attention  to  the  Christian  ministry ; 
and,  in  due  time,  received  license  to  preach  the  Gospel.  He  was  inducted 
into  the  ministerial  office  in  the  third  Precinct  in  Brookfield  on  the  28th  of 
May,  1758. 

In  1787,  a  number  of  young  gentlemen,  belonging  to  Mr.  Fiskc's  parish, 
formed  themselves  into  a  society  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  improvement  in 
thinking,  speaking,  and  writing.  Their  pastor  not  only  encouraged  their 
undertaking,  but  actually  attended  and  presided  at  their  meetings,  and  did 
much  to  stimulate  them  to  intellectual  culture.  It  was  proposed  that  they 
should  publish  a  series  of  Essays  on  various  useful  subjects, — each  one  in 
turn  contributing  his  part.  This  was  done  for  some  time ;  but,  at  length, 
owing  to  the  pressure  of  business  or  other  causes,  there  was  a  gradual  falling 
off,  which  resulted  in  the  whole  matter  being  left  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Fiske. 
He  followed  out  the  idea  originally  suggested  by  the  association,  and, 
daring  the  residue  of  his  life,  with  little  interruption,  continued  this  period* 
ical  publication.  These  Essays  appeared  in  the  Worcester  (Gazette,  under 
the  titles  of  *'The  Worcester  Speculator,"  and  "The  Neighbour,"  and  in 
the  Massachusetts  Magazine,  under  the  titles  of  "  The  General  Observer" 
and  **The  Philanthropist." 

Ho  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Harvard 
College  in  1792. 

On  the  24th  of  November,  1799,  he  preached  on  the  text, — ''The  path 
of  the  just  is  as  the  shining  light,  which  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the 
perfect  day."  The  evening  following  he  spent  in  pleasant  conversation  with 
■everal  friends,  and  retired  at  the  usual  hour  in  apparent  health ;  but  he 
dept  the  sleep  of  death.  He  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-six,  without  having 
experienced  mental  decay  or  bodily  infirmity. 

Dr.  Fiske's  printed  works  are  an  Historical  Sermon  on  the  settlement 
and  growth  of  Brookfield,  1775;  a  Fast  Sermon,  1776;  a  Sermon  on  the 
death  of  Mr.  Joshua  Spooner,  1778 ;  an  Oration  on  the  capture  of  Lord 
Oomwallb,  1781 ;  a  Sermon  at  the  funeral  of  Mr.  Josiah  Ilobbs,  who  was 

•  Month.  Anth.,  I.^Foot'i  Iliit.  Diio.— Stone's  Semi-Cont.  Serm 
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killed  by  lightning,  1784 ;  a  yolame  of  Sermons  on  yarions  sabjects,  1794; 
Ihidleian  Lecture  at  Harvard  College,  1796 ;  two  yolumes  of  Essays,  enti- 
tled "The  Moral  Monitor,"  published  after  his  death,  1801. 

Dr.  Fiske  was  married  first,  to  Sally  Hill,  who  died  in  1774  ;  afterwards, 
to  BIrs.  Elizabeth  Treat,  (originally  Breck,)  who  died  in  1786 ;  and  finally, 
to  Mrs.  Hannah  Reynolds,  (originally  Wells,)  who  survived  him,  and  became 
the  wife  of  the  Kev.  John  Willard,  D.  D.,  of  Stafford,  Conn.  He  had  six 
diildren, — five  sons  and  one  daughter.  Two  of  the  sons  were  graduated  at 
Harvard  College ;  and  one,  the  eldest,  died  while  he  was  an  undergraduate. 
Of  the  two  who  were  graduated,  one,  Oliver^  became  a  physician;  the 
other,  Samuel^  studied  law,  but  subsequently  became  a  merchant. 

The  following  estimate  of  Dr.  Fbke's  character  is  from  an  article  in  the 
Monthly  Anthology,  written  by  Dr.  Bancroft  of  Worcester : — 

"  In  the  commencemont  of  his  ministerial  course,  Dr.  Fiske  was  not  remarkably  dis- 
tinguished for  that  brilliancy  of  imagination,  or  those  powers  of  oratory,  which  secare 
popular  applause;  but,  at  this  peric^,  he  was  distinguished  for  solidity  of  judgment, 
purity  of  sentiment,  and  perspicuity  and  elegance  of  style.  Modest  and  unassumixig, 
hit  merits  were  displayed  in  a  gradual  manner;  and  the  public  appreciated  his  worth 
with  his  progress  in  life.     His  application  was  at  no  period  interrupted;  his  genius  for 

Sogressive  improvement  was  superior,  and  to  the  day  of  his  death,  the  strength  of  his 
3ulties  and  the  course  of  his  mental  attainments  appeared  unabated.  Few  men, 
with  his  advantages,  accumulated  a  greater  store  of  rich  and  various  knowledge. 

'*  As  a  Divine,  he  had  a  clear  and  comprehensive  view  of  Christianity  in  its  evidence 
and  doctrines;  in  its  precepts  and  institutions.  Averse  to  disputation  in  every  form, 
he  exercised  charity  towards  all  who  appeared  in  sincerity  '  to  love  the  Lord  Jciui 
Christ.'  In  his  preaching,  he  avoided  metaphysics,  and  ^  words  which  gender  strife.' 
His  method  was  evangelical  and  practical.  His  sermons  uniformly  breathed  the  spirit 
of  piety,  of  candour,  and  benevolence.  The  object  of  them  all  was  to  establish  men  in 
the  faith  of  Christianity,  and  to  enlighten  their  minds  with  the  knowledge  of  the  works 
and  ways  of  God;  to  strengthen  their  habits  of  piety,  and  to  encourag?  in  them,  on 
religious  principles,  the  practice  of  all  Christian  virtues.  This  object  was  apparent 
in  every  discourse  delivered  from  the  pulpit; — men  of  every  description  felt  the  perti- 
nence and  force  of  the  preacher;  ttiose  of  literary  taste  were  pleased  with  the  beauties 
of  his  composition,  aud  all  were  edifled  by  the  spirit  of  his  Divinity. 

**  Prompt  to  every  call  of  duty,  he  embraced  the  various  opportunities  which  the 
intercourse  with  the  members  of  his  society  presented,  to  subserve  the  important  pur- 
poses of  liis  ministry.  These  private  intercourses  were  not  less  the  means  to  endear 
him  to  the  people  of  his  charge,  than  his  more  public  ministrations.  Benevolent  in  his 
disposition,  atlable  in  his  conversation,  and  refined  in  his  manners,  his  company  was 
courted  by  every  rank  and  age  in  society ;  and,  during  the  course  of  a  long  ministry, 
he  was  never  known  to  receive  the  least  insult  or  indignity.  Cheerful  in  his  temper, 
he  encouraged  innocent  aud  timely  amusements,  sanctioned  them  by  his  presence, 
and,  under  the  forms  of  unreserved  conversation,  found  a  direct  access  to  the  human 
heart,  to  instil  the  A'iendly  counsel  that  was  to  improve  the  temper  and  form  the 
manners.  The  aged  found  the  burden  of  life  lightened  by  the  communications  of  his 
piety;  the  afflicted,  from  his  consolation,  derived  support;  and  the  young,  from  his 
instruction,  learnt  wisdom.  In  the  interchange  of  ministerial  offices,  Dr.  Fiske  dis- 
covered the  spirit  of  love  and  candour,  inculcated  by  his  Divine  Master;  he  attempted 
not  to  exercise  dominion  over  the  faith  of  a  brother;  but  was  ever  ready  to  co-opKjrate 
with  him  to  promote  the  important  designs  for  which  the  ministry  was  instituted. 
The  influence  he  had  deservedly  acquired  with  the  clergy  and  churches  of  his  vicinity, 
he  used  to  secure  the  order  and  peace  of  the  Christian  community. 

"  Ip  his  family.  Dr.  Fiske  was  a  model  of  the  tnie  Bishop;  he  ruled  well  his 
own  house,  and  had  his  children  in  subjection  with  all  gravity.  His  method  of  educa- 
tion was  mild,  but  effectual.  He  blended  the  authority  of  the  parent  with  the  freedom 
of  the  friend,— directed  the  minds  of  his  children  to  the  path  of  improvement,  and 
encouraged  them  to  exercise  their  own  powers.  While  he  appeared  to  ask  their  opinion, 
he  gave  them  instruction  and  advice.  His  pecuniary  concerns  were  managed  with  the 
greatest  economy:  with  a  small  salary,  he  found  means  generously  to  exercise  the  rigfata 
of  hospitality,  and  to  give  three  sons  a  collegiate  education." 

The  following  is  from  the  Rev.  Micah  Stone,  Dr.  Fiske's  successor  in  the 
ministry  :-^ 


NATHAN  FISKE.  ^^i^ 

"  He  held  a  respectable  standing  among  his  clerical  brethren ;  was  esteemed  by  the 
people  of  his  charge  and  the  religious  community,  as  a  learned  Divine  and  acceptable 
preacher,  a  reputable  author  and  very  amiable  and  worthy  man.  ^ 

"  The  Congregational  ministers  with  whom  he  associated  in  bonds  of  brotherhood, 
were  a  much  revered  and  honoured  class  of  men ;  holding  rank  among  the  most  cultiva- 
ted and  influential  in  society.  Being  called  by  their  duties  to  mingle  much  with  the 
people,  and  minister  to  them  in  the  most  interesting  concerns  of  life,  they  were  held 
in  high  esteem  for  their  learning,  probity,  and  sacred  office. 

"  Although  there  was  a  fraternal  union  existing  among  this  connection  of  ministers, 
there  was,  at  the  same  time,  an  undefined  line  of  distinction  pervading  the  body  which 
discriminated  them  as  Galvinistic  or  orthodox,  and  those  professing  more  liberA  senti- 
ments.   Of  the  latter  description  I  suppose  Dr.  Fiske  was  generally  regarded." 


-•♦- 


CHANDLER  ROBBINS,  D.  D  * 

1768—1799. 

Chandler  Bobbins  was  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Philemon  and  Lydia 
(Foot)  Robbins  of  Branford,  Conn.,  and  was  born  there,  August  24.  1738. 
Ho  entered  Yale  College  in  1752,  and  was  graduated  in  1756.  Besides 
going  through  the  prescribed  College  course,  he  became  quite  a  proficient  in 
the  French  language, — an  acquirement  then  somewhat  rare, — and  continued 
to  read,  write,  and  occasionally  speak,  it  through  life.  After  his  graduation, 
he  resided,  for  a  while,  in  the  family  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sproat  of  Guilford, 
who  afterwards  became  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  church  in  Philadelphia ; 
and  he  was  recommended  by  him  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Whcclock,  as  a  suitable 
person  to  be  employed  as  a  teacher  in  the  Indian  school  which  Dr.  W.  had 
established,  a  few  years  before,  at  Lebanon.  After  he  had  been  thus 
employed  for  some  time,  during  which  his  religious  character  seems  to  have 
taken  a  more  decided  form,  he  put  himself  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Bellamy  as  a  theological  student,  and  in  duo  time  was  licensed  to  prei^ 
the  G-ospel.  Dr.  Sproat,  who  had  previously  recommended  him  to  Dr. 
Wheelock  as  a  tutor,  now  recommended  him  to  the  people  of  Plymouth  as 
a  minister ;  and  as  there  was  some  diversity  of  religious  opinion  in  the  con- 
gregation, it  was  thought  that  he  was  particularly  adapted  to  promote  har- 
mony of  feeling  and  action  among  them.  Having  heard  him  preach  for  some, 
time  as  a  candidate,  they  gave  him  a  call  to  become  their  pastor,  on  the  80th 
of  October,  1759.  He  accepted  the  call,  and  was  ordained  on  the  ^Oth  of 
January,  1760.  The  ordination  sermon  was  preached  by  his  father,  and  was 
published. 

Here  he  remained  till  the  close  of  life.  His  pasteral  charge  extended 
over  a  wide  territory;  and,  in  1795,  embraced  not  less  than  twenty-five 
hundred  souls, — supposed  to  have  been  the  largest  congregation,  at  that 
time,  in  the  Commonwealth.  He  was  abundant  in  his  labours,  and  was 
eminently  successful,  not  only  in  preserving  the  harmony  of  his  congregation, 
but  in  ministering  to  their  edification  and  spiritual  growth.  He  died  of  a 
lingering  illness,  June  30th,  1799,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one.  A  sermon  was 
pteaehed  at  his  interment  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sanger  of  Bridgewater,  from 
Philippians  i.  21 ;  and,  on  a  subsequent  Sabbath,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Shawt  of 

*  Shaw'i  Fun.  Serm. — BfSS.  from  bis  family. 

i  William  Shaw  wu  bom  at  Bridgewater,  Mass. ;  was  ordained  at  Manhfield  in  Anfl» 
9;  reoeired  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dirinity  from  Harvard  College  hi  1815;  and  died  Jom 
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M arshfield  preBohed  with  referenoe  to  his  death,  from  1  Thoss.  iv.  14.  The 
Imtter  sermon  was  printed. 

He  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Dartmouth  CoU^c  in 
1792,  and  from  the  University  of  Bdinhnrgh  in  1793. 

Shortly  after  his  settlement  at  Plymouth,  he  was  married  to  Jane  Prince, 
daughter  of  a  physician  in  Boston.  She  died  in  September,  1799,  aged 
sixty.  They  had  three  sons  graduated  at  Harvard  College.  One  of  them, 
Samuel  Prince,  a  graduate  of  1798,  was  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Marietta, 
Ohio,  in  January,  1806,  and  died  in  1823.  One  son,  Isaac,  was  a  Methodist 
minister  in  Alexandria,  Va. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Robbins'  publications : — A  Reply  to  John 
CJotton's  Essays  on  Baptism,  1773.  Some  brief  Remarks  on  a  piece  pub- 
lished by  John  Cotton,  Esq.,  1774.  Election  Sermon,  1791.  An  Address 
at  Plymouth  to  the  inhabitants  assenlbled  to  celebrate  the  victories  of  the 
French  Republic  over  their  invaders,  1793.  An  Anniversary  Sermon  on 
the  landing  at  Plymouth,  1793.  A  Convention  Sermon ,  1794.  A  Discourse 
before  the  Humane  Society  of  Massachusetts,  1796.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordi- 
nation of  Ward  Cotton,*  at  Boylston,  1797. 

FROM  THE  REV.  THOMAS  ROBBINS,  D.D. 

HAETroED,  November  10, 1852 

My  Dear  Sir:  Doctor  Robbins,  concerning  whom  you  enquire,  was  my  fkther's 
brother,  and  I  knew  him  well  from  my  earliest  years  to  the  close  of  his  life.  I  not 
only  loved  him  as  a  relative,  but  esteemed  him  highly  as  a  man  and  a  minister; 
and  I  am  glad  to  do  any  thing  I  can,  in  aid  of  your  effort  to  perpetuate  his  memory. 

His  personal  appearance  was  altc^ther  in  his  favour.  He  did  not  vary  much 
from  the  medium  stature;  his  form  was  erect  and  83rmmetrical,  and  his  countenance 
expressive  of  great  kindness.  There  was  not  the  semblance  of  sternness  either  in 
his  face  or  in  his  nature.  In  his  manners,  he  was  a  fine  model  of  a  Christian 
gentleman.  With  great  urbanity  and  respect  for  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  others, 
he  united  a  remarkable  degree  of  simplicity,  that  made  him  accessible  and  accept- 
able as  well  to  the  lower  as  to  the  higher  classes.  He  had  a  fine  talent  at  conversa- 
tion— he  talked  with  ease,  and  fluency,  and  always  to  the  point;  but  he  never 
talked  more  than  his  share;  and  he  never  said  any  thing  merely  for  the  sake  of 
display.  You  could  not  be  in  his  presence  without  feeling  the  bland  influence  of 
his  spirit.  He  loved  to  make  all  around  him  happy,  and  he  was  eminently  fltted 
by  his  constitution  and  habits  to  accomplish  that  end. 

Dr.  Robbins  was  rather  distinguished  for  good  sense,  sound  judgment,  and 
correct  taste,  than  for  strong,  logical  powers,  or  splendid  imagination.  He  always 
took  a  common  sense  view  of  things;  and  always  acted  in  accordance  with  such  a 
view,  and  it  was  to  this  chiefly,  in  connection  with  his  excellent  moral  qualities. 
that  his  great  usefulness  was  to  be  referred.  You  felt  that  he  was  an  uncommonly 
well-made  man;  and,  though  there  were  many  others  for  whose  talents  you  might 
hA  higher  admiration,  there  were  few  whose  whole  character  you  would  pronounce 
more  desirable.  He  possessed  an  integrity  and  symmetry  of  character,  which 
never  fails  to  secure  approval,  and  win  respect  and  confidence. 

ly  1810.  Besides  the  sennon  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Robbins,  he  published  a  Sennon  at  the  onli- 
Bation  of  Josiah  Crocker  Shaw — [who  was  a  native  of  Marshfield;  was  graduated  at  Harrard 
OoUege  in  1789;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Cohasset  October  3,  1792;  was  dismisMd 
June  3,  179S;  aad  died  in  1847.  He  published  an  Oration  delirered  at  Little  Compton,  JuIt 
4,  1793.] 

*  Ward  Cotton  was  bom  at  Plymouth ;  was  graduated  at  narranl  College  in  1793 ;  was 
ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Boylston,  Mass.,  June  7, 1797;  was  dismissed  June  2?,  1825: 
and  died  in  1843. 
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Dr.  Bobbins  was  %  bighly  respectable  scholar,  and  kept  along  with  the  current 
lileratare  of  his  time.  If  his  acquirements  were  not  the  most  extensive,  they  irm% 
remarkably  exact;  and  in  the  minor  departments  of  literature  particularly,  lie 
bad  few  superiors. 

As  a  preacher,  he  had  a  high  rank  among  the  better  class  of  preachers  of  his 
day.  His  sermons  were  not  generally  written  out  at  length,  but  the  outline  was 
committed  to  paper,  and  he  could  safely  trust  to  his  extemporaneous  powers  for 
the  filling  up.  Indeed  he  spoke  extempore  with  more  than  common  case  and  grace 
His  delivery  was  a  fine  compound  of  simplicity,  dignity,  and  unction.  His  voice 
was  melodious,  well  adapted  to  public  speaking,  and  no  less  adapted  to  music. 
His  gesture,  though  not  abundant,  was  always  appropriate;  and  there  was  an  air 
of  linoerity  and  deep  feeling  that  was  well  fitted  to  arrest  and  hold  the  attention. 
Ib  his  theological  views,  he  was  decidedly  a  Calvinist,  and  yet  I  should  hardly 
place  him  in  the  strictest  school.  His  preaching  was  rather  practical  than  doctri- 
nal; though  I  would  not  say  that  he  was  deficient  in  the  latter.  He  was  an 
earnest  friend  to  revivals  of  religion,  and  did  not  doubt  that  they  were  the  result 
of  a  genuine  divine  operation.  He  had  great  reverence  for  the  character  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers — a  reverence  which  was,  no  doubt,  not  a  little  increased  by  the 
hallowed  associations  of  the  spot  on  which  he  resided. 

I  am,  Dear  Sir,  truly  yours, 

THOMAS  BOBBINS. 


-••- 


JOSIAH  STEARNS. 

1758—1788. 

FROM  THE  REV.  W.  A.  STEARNS,  D.  D. 

GAMBRinoEPORT,  May  1,  1861. 

Dear  Sir :  Tour  request  that  I  should  furnish  you  with  some  notioe  of 
the  life  and  character  of  my  venerable  grandfather,  has  led  me  to 
make  diligent  search  among  his  descendants  for  whatever  of  interest  might 
remun  concerning  him  ;  and  I  believe  I  have  gathered  every  thing  that  k 
sufficiently  important,  and  at  the  same  time  sufficiently  authentic,  to  justify 
its  being  given  to  the  world.  The  generation  that  knew  him  has  passed 
away ;  but  his  memory  is  still  gratefully  cherished  by  the  descendants  of 
those  who  enjoyed  his  ministrations. 

Bev.  JosiAH  Stearns,  for  more  than  thirty  years  pastor  of  the  chnroh 
Id  Epping,  New  Hampshire,  '*was  bom  in  Billerica,  Mass.,  January  20, 
1782 ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  University  in  1751 ;  was  ordained  pastor  of 
the  church  in  Epping,  March  8,  1758 ;  and  died  in  the  assurance  of  hope, 
universally  lamented,  July  25,  1788,  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age, 
and  the  thirty-first  of  his  ministry.  An  eminent  Christian,  an  able  wad 
faithful  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  a  distinguished  patriot,  his  life  was 
mreservedly  devoted  to  the  service  of  his  people  and  his  country."  The 
above  is  copied  from  his  grave-stone,  in  the  old  church  yard  at  Epping. 

Mr.  Steams  was  a  descendant  from  Isaac  Steams,  who  came  from  England 
with  his  family,  A.  D.  1680,  in  the  vessel  Arbela  Johnson,  with  Oovemor 
Wintlnrop.    The  eldest  son  of  Isaac  was  John,  probably  about  twenty  yean 
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of  age,  at  the  time  of  their  arrival  in  the  oountry.  Isaac  settled  in  Wate^ 
.town.  John  soon  removed  to  Billerica,  and  was  one  of  the  original  ht^ 
holders  of  the  town.  He  married  Sarah  Mixer  of  Watertown.  Their 
eldest  son,  also  named  John,  was  the  first  child  born  in  Billerica,  on  record. 

He  married  Elizabeth  Bigelow.  Their  son,  the  third  in  direct  descent, 
bearing  the  name  of  John,  was  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  notice. 
His  wife,  the  mother  of  Rev.  Josiah  Stearns,  was  Esther  Johnson,  a  great- 
granddaughter  of  the  celebrated  Capt.  Edward  Johnson,  one  of  the  first 
founders  of  Woburn,  Mass.,  and  author  of  the  History  of  New  England, 
entitled  '*  Wonder- Working  Providences  of  Sion's  Saviour  in  New  England.'* 
Her  grandfather  was  William  Johnson,  Esq.;  and  her  father,  a  second  Gapt. 
Edward  Johnson.  She  was  a  woman  of  superior  mind  and  an  elevated 
spirit. 

Mr.  steams'  ancestors,  so  far  as  I  know,  were  all  Puritan  Calvinists,  in 
their  religious  opinions,  all  members  of  orthodox  Congregational  churches, 
and  all,  through  their  successive  generations,  believers  in  the  duty  and  privi- 
lege of  infant  baptism. 

After  leaving  College,  he  delayed,  for  some  years,  entering  the  Christian 
minbtry, — to  which  he  had  intended  to  devote  his  life, — through  distrust  of 
his  own  qualifications  for  this  sacred  work.  After  a  protracted  season  ol 
mental  conflict,  during  a  portion  of  which  time  he  taught  school  in  his  native 
town,  he  was  enabled  to  see  clearly  the  path  of  duty. 

He  received  three  calls  about  the  same  time,  and  finally  accepted  what  he 
considered  the  least  eligible  of  the  three,  being  led  to  this  result  by  the 
great  importunity  of  the  freeholders  of  the  place. 

He  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Epping,  N.  H.,  March  8, 1758 ;  and 
ministered  to  that  people  with  faithfulness,  ability,  and  acceptance,  through 
the  most  trying  period  in  our  country's  history.  He  first  married  Sarah 
Abbot  of  Andover.  They  had  three  sons  and  three  daughters.  The  eldest 
of  these  was  John  Stearns,  Esq.,  of  Deerfield,  N.  H.  After  the  decease  of 
Mrs.  Stearns,  he  married  Sarah  Kuggles,  daughter  of  Kev.  Samuel  Ruggles^ 
of  Billerica,  Mass.,  who  was  a  grandson  of  the  Rev.  John  Woodbridge  of 
Andover,  and  great-grandson  of  Governor  Thomas  Dudley.  By  this  mar- 
riage also,  Mr.  Stearns  had  three  sons  and  three  daughters.  The  eldest  of 
these  sons  was  my  father.  Rev.  Samuel  Stearns,  for  many  years  pastor  of 
the  church  in  Bedford,  Mass.  Another  was  Deacon  William  Steams,  of 
Epping,  now  living  at  an  advanced  age,  in  Denuysville,  Me. 

Mr.  Stearns  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  his  country.  He 
adopted  and  earnestly  advocated  the  principles  of  the  Revolution,  from  the 
beginning.  Believing  that  the  cause  was  righteous  and  approved  of  Heaven, 
he  was  not  backward  in  urging  upon  his  people  the  duty  of  making  sacri- 
fices to  sustain  the  government  in  its  struggle.  Nor  was  it  with  him 
preaching  without  practice.  He  sent  his  elder  sons  into  the  army,  and 
**8ome  of  them  were  in  the  field  during  a  great  part  of  the  Revolutionary 
contest,  and  he  sacrificed  most  of  his  worldly  interest  in  support  of  the 
American  cause."  (Alden's  Epitaphs.)  He  was  a  member  of  a  State 
Convention  in  Exeter,  where  he  sanctioned  such  measures  to  secure  the 
liberty  of  his  country,  that  he  considered  his  personal  safety  put  to  haxard, 

*  Samuel  Ruoolbs  was  born  at  Roxbary,  Deo.  3,  16SI ;  was  gradaated  at  Harvard  OqUm 
in  1702;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  ohuroh  in  BUlerioa,  May  19,  1708:  and  died  Manb  I, 
1749,  aged  sixty-eight.  -->/>. 
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Bkcyald  the  BeYolution  prove  a  failure.  On  his  return,  when  his  children 
gathered  round  him  to  welcome  him  homo  and  hear  the  state  of  affairs, 
he  told  them  what  he  had  done,  and  added,  ''  If  the  cause  prevails,  it  will 
be  a  great  blessing  to  the  country ;  but  if  it  should  fail,  your  old  father's 
head  will  soon  be  a  button  for  a  halter.'* 

Early  after  his  settlement,  when  slavery  was  allowed  in  all  the  Colonies, 
he  had  purchased  a  coloured  boy  to  act  as  servant  in  his  family.  The 
act  was  common,  and  it  seems  not  to  have  once  occurred  to  him  that  there 
waa  any  impropriety  in  it.  He  was  a  kind  master,  and  his  slave  was  strongly 
attached  to  him.  But  when  the  Revolutionary  war  broke  out,  and  the 
coiintry  was  fighting  for  freedom,  Mr.  Steams  began  to  feel  that  there  was 
aa  inconsistency  in  his  own  conduct.  He  called  Peter  to  him,  now  a  man 
grown,  and  told  him  that  if  he  would  go  with  **the  boys"  into  the  army, 
he  might  have  his  wages  and  his  freedom.  Peter,  being  perfectly  satisfied 
with  his  condition,  objected.  He  was  told  that,  though  he  had  a  good 
master  now,  his  master,  might  die,  and  he  have  to  be  sold,  and  go  nobody 
knows  where.  Mr.  Steams  also  told  Peter  that  he  should  have  his  choice 
between  continuing  a  servant  and  becoming  a  free  man ;  but  he  added,  **  If 
jou  will  not  take  your  liberty,  I  shall  have  to  treat  you  as  they  did  the 
Hebrew  servants  in  old  times, — bore  your  car  through  with  an  awl  to  the 
door*post,  and  make  you  serve  forever."  Peter  said  if  he  **knew  massa 
would  live  as  long  as  he  would,  he  would  never  leave  him  at  any  rate  ;  but, 
on  the  whole,  perhaps  he  had  better  go." 

Mr.  Steams  was  distinguished  for  his  regard  to  truth,  justice,  and  con- 
ustenoy.  Having  insisted  much  to  his  children  on  the  importance  of  frankly 
confessing  whenever  they  had  done  wrong,  instead  of  making  their  guilt 
greater  by  attempting  concealment — on  one  occasion,  when  a  fault  had  been 
cmnsiitted,  one  of  the  small  boys  confessed,  when  he  was  not  guilty.  The 
ftmth  having  come  to  light,  the  child  who  probably  thought  to  appear 
meritorious  by  confession,  was  enlightened  by  the  father  as  to  the  nature 
of  his  sin,  and  then  chastised  for  falsehood.  Being  exceedingly  annoyed 
that  the  garden  gitte  was  often  left  open,  and  cattle  came  in  and  did  mis- 
chief, Mr.  Steams  said  to  his  children  and  servants, — **  The  very  next  person 
who  leaves  the  garden  gate  open,  must  be  whipped."  Not  many  days  after, 
the  unlucky  gate  appeared  in  the  prohibited  condition.  Meeting  Peter,  he 
said — **  Well,  Peter,  and  who  has  left  open  the  garden  gate  now  ?"  Peter 
hung  his  head.  Mr.  S.  urged  his  question,  till  Peter  answered,  *'I  don't 
love  to  tell.  Sir."  Mr.  S.  insisted,  when  Peter  summoned  up  courage  to 
say,  "It  was  you.  Sir!"  »»Mc?  Are  you  sure?  When?"  **When  you 
dune  out  of  the  garden"  at  such  a  time  ''you  left  it  open."  ''Well, 
Peter,"  said  Mr.  S.,  "go  and  cut  some  sticks  and  lay  them  hard  over  your 
master's  shoulders."  The  slave  begged  to  be  excused,  but  the  master 
insisted,  and  it  was  done  as  required. 

He  was  a  close  and  thorough  student.  He  studied  the  Scriptures  in  their 
original  languages  with  unremitting  diligence.  His  limited  means  would  not 
allow  him  to  possess  much  of  a  library,  but  he  was  favoured  with  the  use 
of  books  by  friends  who  were  able  to  own  them.  He  was  accustomed  to 
borrow  one  volume  at  a  time,  and  when  he  had  read  it  through,  its  contents 
were  his  own.  The  late  Rev.  Dr.  Thayer  of  Kingston,  mentioning  this  &ot, 
added, — '*The  Bible  especially  was  his  library."  "So  intimate  was  his 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  that  he  could  easily  cite  chapter  and  ^erse, 
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where  almost  any  text  was  to  be  found."  (New  Hamptbini  R^poeitorj, 
Vol.  II.,  No.  2.     Ministers  of  Bookingham  county,  N.  H.) 

Mr.  Steams  was  tall  in  person,  measuring  full  six  feet,  and  hiB  counte- 
nance was  pleasant.  His  people  reverenced  and  loved  him,  and  conaoited  him 
as  an  oracle.  On  *'the  dark  day,"  some  of  them  came  to  his  house  witk 
their  Bibles  in  their  hands,  very  much  frightened,  to  ask  hun  if  he  did  not 
think  '4t  was  the  judgment  coming."  Exhorting  them  to  be  always  ready, 
he  showed  them  from  their  Bibles  that  it  could  not  be  the  judgment,  because 
some  of  the  prophecies  were  not  yet  fulfilled ;  and  they  went  home  salkSed 
and  comforted.  His  appearance,  connected  with  the  general  influence  of 
his  character,  was  truly  comman^ng.  Among  other  things,  the  following 
anecdote  illustrates  the  fayoi.  Entering  a  room  where  a  party  of  miUtaiy 
officers  had  assembled  to  dine,  one  of  them  who  was  making  free  use  of  pro- 
fane language  at  the  moment,  suddenly  stopped,  and  seemed  abashed.  No 
improper  word  was  uttered  while  Mr.  Steams  was  present.  As  soon  as  be 
had  left  the  room,  some  of  the  company  began  to  rally  the  young  offieer 
upon  his  sudden  silence.  **  Parson  Steams  would  awe  the  devil  himsdf," 
was  his  immediate  reply. 

His  pulpit  performances  were  both  solid  and  interesting.  He  would  write 
a  sermon,  especially  during  the  war.  on  a  fold  of  paper  considerably  smaller 
than  a  half  sheet  of  common  sized  letter  paper,  doubled,  and  in  so  fine  a 
hand  as  to  be  nearly  illegible  without  a  microscope.  But  he  would  deliver 
a  discourse  with  ease  and  fluency.  The  meeting  house  was  filled  to  over^ 
flowing  on  the  Sabbath.  Frequently  some  would  be  sitting  on  the  gallery 
stairs,  and  others  standing  in  the  aisles,  and  others,  in  pleasant  weather,  en 
the  outside  at  the  windows.  The  fact  seemed  almost  incredible  to  one  of 
his  descendants,  who  preached  on  the  same  spot,  for  a  single  Sabbath,  a  half 
century  afterwards.  The  meeting  house  was  in  ruins ;  the  Congregational 
church  and  society  nearly  extinct;  and  though  it  was  said  to  be  a  full 
meeting,  there  were  not  fifty  persons  in  the  house.  But  the  fact  is  too  well 
authenticated  to  be  questioned.  About  two  years  before  his  decease,  he 
sent  a  communication  to  the  parish,  asking  a  dismissioft  on  account  of  his 
inability,  through  declining  health,  to  write  new  sermons.  The  request  was 
rejected  by  acclamation, — one  of  the  leading  men  humorously  remarking 
that  '*  Mr.  Steams'  old  sermons  were  much  better  than  any  new  ones  the 
parish  would  be  likely  to  get,  if  they  dismissed  him." 

Five  of  his  sermons  were  published.  One  was  at  the  ordination  of 
Nicholas  Dudley/  and  another  a  Fast  Sermon  preached  during  the  war.  I 
have  been  unable  to  obtain  these,  though  I  remember  to  have  seen  them  both, 
many  years  ago,  and  think  that  there  may  be  a  copy  or  two  still  in  existence. 
I  have  a  printed  sermon  of  his  which  was  preached  in  Epping,  September 
19,  1779,  occasioned  by  the  death  of  a  young  man  of  his  society,  who  died 
in  a  most  elevated  and  heavenly  state  of  mind.  The  subject  of  the  dis- 
course is  Early  Piety.  It  is  a  truly  able,  affectionate,  and  faithful  produc- 
tion. The  other  two  discourses, — also  in  my  possession, — are  both  from 
the  text — I.  John  iv.  16.  "God  is  love."  In  these  discourses  the  whole 
character,  and  all  the  actions,  of  God  are  resolved  into  Love.  They  were 
preaehed  at  Exeter,  November  4,  1787,  after  the  health  of  their  author  had 

*  Nicholas  Dudley  was  a  natiTe  of  Epping,  N.  H. ;  waa  graduated  at  Harrard  Oolkct  in 
1767;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  ahnreh  in  Townsend,  Vt.,  June  96,  1777;  and  wa«  diOBtoMd 
in  1780. 
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began  seiioiuly  to  deeline.  Judge  Phillips,  the  founder  of  Exeter  Academy, 
who  heard  them  wheu  delivered,  wea  so  much  pleased  with  them  that  he 
sent  to  Mr.  Steams,  begging  a  manuscript  copy  for  the  use  of  the  students. 
TraDicribing  these  sermons  was  the  last  earthly  labour  which  he  performed. 
Mr.  Phillips  procured  their  publication. 

Judge  Phillips  also  offered  to  defray  the  expense  of  educating  one  of  Mr. 
Steams'  sons  for  the  ministry.  Circumstances  were  such  that  the  generous 
benefiMstion  could  not,  at  that  time,  be  accepted.  But,  after  Mr.  Steams* 
death,  the  Judge  proposed  to  his  deceased  friend's  son,  Samuely  to  enter 
Exeter  Academy,  as  the  first  person  who  should  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the 
scholarship  just  established  by  him  in  that  institution.  Mr.  Steams  was 
one  of  the  original  Trastees  of  Phillips  Academy  in  Andover,  which  insti- 
tation,  like  the  one  in  Exeter,  was  founded  by  Judge  Phillips  and  his  noble 
brothers. 

He  was  a  tmly  devout  man.  He  regularly  retired  to  his  closet,  which 
was  an  entry-way,  adjoining  the  family  parlour,  every  morning  and  evening, 
where,  in  a  partly  audible  whisper,  he  poured  out  his  earnest  prayers.  In 
the  time  of  the  war  especially,  when  he  bore  the  suffering  Colonies  on  his 
heart  before  God,  as  the  High  Priest  of  old  bore  the  tribes  of  Israel  on  his 
breastplate  continually,  he  would  often  spend  a  full  hour  in  this  retreat  of 
devotion,  in  the  dead  of  winter,  without  light  or  fire,  irradiated  only  by  the 
Divine  presence,  and  warmed  by  the  fervour  of  his  spirit. 

A  few  weeks  after  his  death,  the  following  tribute  to  his  memory  appeared 
in  the  Essex  Journal  and  New  Hampshire  Packet,  bearing  date  August  27, 
1788.  It  was  written  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tappan  of  Newbury,  afterwards 
Prolessor  of  Divinity  in  Harvard  College: — 

**  The  Bev.  Mr.  Steams  of  Epping,  (whose  death  wm  annoonoed  in  yoar  la«t,) 
raatained  a  character  too  great  and  too  good  to  be  passed  over  in  silence. 

"The  God  of  Nature  endowed  him  with  singular  abilities,  which,  by  the  aid  of 
erudition,  fitted  him  for  extensive  useAilness.  His  assiduous  application  to  the  work  of 
tke  ministry  was  truly  worthy  of  imitation.  In  him  shone  an  assemblage  of  virtues 
and  graces,  which  rarely  meet  in  the  same  person .  He  had  a  lively  fancy^  a  penetrating 
Judgment,  a  correct  taste,  and  a  mind  expanded  as  the  Heavens.  His  conversation 
was  ever  seasonable,  grave,  pathetic,  and  instructive.  His  public  discourses  were  replete 
witli  good  sense,  with  important  truths  in  a  clear  and  unavoidable  light,  and  received 
tlie  i^plause  of  the  best  judges.  Ho  despised  pageantry,  without  the  appearance  of 
aifoctation.  He  trusted  to  nothing  mortal ;  pitied  (but  envied  not)  such  as  had  their 
porUon  in  this  world. 

"  His  advice  in  council  was  often  sought  and  ever  approved.  He  had  a  constitu- 
tional firmness,  and  was  capable  of  the  most  dispassionate  reasoning.  He  repudiated 
errors  ancient  and  modem,  and  rejoiced,  to  the  last,  in  his  faithful  adherence  to  the 
dmMnes  of  grace.  Elevated  by  the  purer  sentiments,  he  ever  {possessed  a  mind  calm 
and  serene.  Grod,  who  is  all-wise  in  counsel,  was  pleased  to  try  his  patience  in  the 
Aimaoe  of  affliction.  After  a  lingering,  painful  sickness,  he  died  in  the  fifty-seventh 
year  of  his  age,  and  joyful  was  the  hour  of  emancipation.  In  him  died  a  friend  to 
JUBtioe,  liberty,  and  energetic  govemment.  A  vigilant  watchman,  a  patient  guide,  an 
affectionate  pastor,  a  provident,  land  husband,  and  an  indulgent  but  tmly  faithful^ 
parent. 

"  Morejoyftd  than  a  conqueror  with  his  spoils,  he  retired  from  the  present  scene  of 
aetkm.  We  trust  he  has  gone  to  a  state  of  immortal  bliss,  and  will  be  an  associate 
with  those  who  come  out  of  great  tribulation." 

My  father,  the  Bev.  Samuel  Steams  of  Bedford,  son  of  the  foregoing, 

Wiui  born  at  Bpping,  April  8,  1770.     He  fitted  for  College,  after  hb  father's 

death,  at  Exeter  Academy,  under  the  immediate  patronage  of  Hon.  John 

Phillips,  its  founder.     He  entered  Dartmouth  College  in  1790,  whence  he 

remoyed  in  his  Junior  year  to  Cambridge,  and  graduated  at  Harrard  College 

in  1794.    He  iindied  Theology  under  the  direction  of  the  Boy.  Jonathan 
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French  of  AndoYer,  whose  daughter,  Abigail,  (my  revered  mother  now  liring 
in  Bedford,)  he  afterwards  married.  He  was  ordained  as  miniater  of  the 
town  of  Bedford,  April  27,  1795 ;  and  continued  his  ministrations  among 
that  people,  in  singular  harmony  and  fidelity,  for  nearly  thirty-fiye  years. 
As  the  town  increased,  and  many  of  the  new  settlers  held  a  different  religioai 
system  from  that  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  preach,  a  disaffeetioB 
arose;  and  on  the  14th  of  November,  1831,  a  vote  was  passed  in  town 
meeting  to  occupy  the  pulpit  for  a  certain  number  of  Sabbaths  during  th« 
ensuing  winter  with  preachers  of  the  Unitarian  denomination.  The  result 
of  the  whole  procedure  was,  that  the  church,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  peo- 
ple who  were  in  the  habit  of  attending  public  worship,  withdrew,  and 
erected  for  themselves  a  new  church  edifice.  My  father  was  constituted 
minister  of  the  new  society,  under  the  name  of  the  *'  Trinitarian  Congrega- 
tional Society,"  June  5, 1833  ;  which  connection  was  continued  till  the  close 
of  his  life,  December  26, 1834.  He  took  leave  of  the  church  with  prayer 
and  parting  counsels,  after  administering  to  them  the  Lord's  Supper,  about 
seven  weeks  before  his  decease.  His  connection  as  pastor  with  the  church 
had  never  been  interrupted,  nor  up  to  this  time,  during  a  long  ministry  of 
nearly  thirty-nine  years,  had  he  even  been  absent  from  them  on  a  single 
Communion  occasion.  His  last  sickness  was  characterised  by  great  confi- 
dence in  Gk>d  and  joy  of  spirit. 

My  father,  in  the  course  of  his  ministry,  published  several  Disoourses,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  list : — A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Samuel  Oile/ 
1807.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Thomas  Skeltoo,t  1808.  A  Sermon  on 
the  death  of  David  Bacon,  1810.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Eben  Peek 
Sperry,t  1813.  An  Address  delivered  at  Dracut  on  the  return  of  Peace, 
1815.  A  Discourse  at  the  dedication  of  the  meeting  house  in  Bedford, 
1817.  A  Discourse  before  the  Society  for  proinoting  Christian  Knowledge, 
1820.     A  Discourse  at  the  funeral  of  the  Rev.  Eliab  Stone,§  1822. 

*  Samukl  Oils,  the  son  of  Major  Ezckiel  Gile,  was  born  in  Plaistow,  N.  H.,  JnW  23, 17SS; 
was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1804 ;  studied  Theoloey  under  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Freneh 
of  Andover;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Milton,  Mass.,  February  J8,  1807;  and  died 
in  October,  1836.  He  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  fVom  the  Univeraty  of 
Vermont  a  few  months  before  his  decease.  He  published  a  Sermon  before  the  Foreign  Misnon- 
ary  Society  of  Boston  and  vicinity,  1819. 

t  Thomas  Skblton  was  bom' at  Billcrioa,  Mass.,  December  16,  1779;  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1806;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Foxborongh,  Mass.,  November 
2,  1808;  resigned  his  charge,  February  25, 1815;  was  installed  pastor  of  the  ohureh  in  En«- 
bnrgh,  Vt.,  July  3,  1822;  resigned  his  charge,  March  25,  1825;  and  died  May  5,  1838,  aged 
fifty -eight. 

^Ebem  Pkck  Spbrry  was  bom  in  Now  Haven,  Conn.,  June  3,  1785;  was  graduated 
at  Middlebury  College  in  1808 ;  studied  Theology  at  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary ;  was 
ordained  pastor  of  the  church  at  Dunstable,  N.  H.,  November  3,  1813;  resigned  his  ohai^  in 
April,  1819;  was  installed  nastor  of  the  church  in  Wenham,  March  19, 1820,  resigned  bis  charge 
April  30,  1837 ;  after  which  he  ser\'cd  as  Chaplain  to  the  House  of  Correction  in  Boeton  between 
one  and  two  years;  went  to  Ohio  al>out  1840;  was  settled  successively  at  Lyme  and  Russlee  ia 
that  State,  and  died  January  1,  1854.  ' 

§Eliab  Stone  was  bora  at  Framingham,  Mass.,  May  5,  (0.  S.)  1737;  was  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College  in  1758;  was  ordaine<l  pastor  of  the  churth  in  Reading,  May  20,  1761 ;  and  died 
Angost  31,  1822,  in  the  eighty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  sixty -second  of  his  ministry.    He 

Sublished  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Kbcnezer  Hubbard;  [who  was  a  native  of  Coneonl, 
[ass. ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1777 ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Mar- 
blehead,  Januarr  1,  1783;  and  died  October  15,  1800,  in  his  forty-third  year;]  a  Sermon  at 
the  funeral  of  the  Rev.  Isaac  Morrill;  [who  was  bom  at  Salisbury,  Maes,  May  20,  1718;  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1737;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  ohuroh  m  Wilmii^too, 
Mass.,  May  20,  1741;  and  died  August  17,  1793;]  aFast Sermon,  1799;  a  Sermon  at  the  oi«- 
nation  of  his  son,  1801 ;  a  Disoourse  in  which  warnings  of  death  are  oonsidered  aa  exoiieiii«Bts 
to  review  life,  1811.  Mr.  Stone's  son,  Micah,  vras  bora  at  Reading  in  1770;  was  gndoated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1790}  was  a  Tutor  there  in  1794-95:  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Seeond 
ohuroh  in  Brookfleld.  Maroh  11,  1801 ;  oeased  to  be  the  mbiiitar  of  tba  pMisli  A|iril  10,  1827, 
and  shortly  after  witiidrew  with  the  ohnrofa  and  fbniied  a  MpHmte  otgaiiitatioB ;  mad  died  io 
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My  fitther  had  thirteen  children,  fonr  of  whom  were  graduated  at  Harvard 
OoUege,  and  entered  the  ministry.  One  of  them,  however,  and  one  son  wh6 
wai  not  graduated,  are  professional  teachers. 

Yon  see  that,  in  complying  with  yonr  request,  I  have  taken  in  three 
neeMsiye  generations. 

I  am,  with  great  respect. 

Tours  most  truly, 

W.  A.  STEARNS. 


■♦•- 


DANIEL  HOPKINS,  D.  D. 

1769—1814. 

FROM  THE  REY.  BROWN  EMERSON,  D.  D. 

Salem,  Mass.,  Auj^  16, 1861. 

Dear  Sir :  You  ask  for  some  notices  of  my  venerable  father-in-law  and 
eoUeague,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hopkins.  I  am  happy  to  comply  with  your  request ; 
and  as  I  was  associated  with  him  in  the  ministry  nearly  ten  years,  and 
otherwise  brought  into  intimate  relations  with  him,  I  feel  prepared  to  tes- 
tify concerning  his  character  with  some  degree  of  confidence. 

Daniel  Hopkins,  the  son  of  Timothy  and  Mary  (Judd)  Hopkins,  was 
bom  in  Waterbury,  Conn.,  October  16,  1734.  When  he  was  fourteen 
years  of  age,  his  father  died,  and  the  care  of  his  education  devolved  on 
his  eldest  brother.  Dr.  Samuel  Hopkins,  then  a  settled  minister  in  Great 
Barrington,  Mass. 

He  early  devoted  himself  to  the  service  of  Christ  by  a  public  profession 
of  his  faith.  Possessing  good  natural  talents,  and  having  a  desire  to  obtain 
an  education  for  the  ministry,  he  entered  upon  a  course  of  study  under  the 
inairuction  of  his  brother  Samuel,  and  was  admitted  a  member  of  Yale  Col- 
lege at  the  age  of  twenty.  He  had  a  distinguished  rank  as  a  scholar,  and 
graduated  with  the  highest  honour  in  1758.  His  theological  education  also 
was  conducted  by  his  brother,  whose  distinctive  views  of  Christianity  he 
adopted,  and  earnestly  inculcated  through  his  subsequent  ministry.  He 
was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  New  Haven  Association,  soon  after  he  was 
graduated. 

Shortly  after  receiving  license,  he  was  recommended  by  President  Clap 
of  Yale  College,  to  a  vacant  parish  in  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  where  he  was 
muoh  esteemed  for  his  promising  talents,  his  amiable  manners,  and  faithful 
preaohing.  But  the  declining  state  of  bis  health  compelled  him  to  lay  aside 
his  professional  studies  and  public  ministrations  for  the  space  of  eight  years: 
during  most  of  which  time  he  was  occupied  in  manual  labour,  travelling  or 
prea^dung  occasionally,  as  his  strength  would  permit. 

IStt.    H«pabUib«la8«rmooonthedMlhof  Hn.  MuyBaed,  1804;  aTtilSmMB,  1811{ 
a  Bwai-Owitwniilal  Disocmney  1861. 
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In  1766,  he  received  mi  inyitation  to  preach  to  the  Third  Congregatiofiai 
church  and  Booiety  in  Salem,  Mass.,  then  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Bev. 
John  Huntington.  The  doctrines  he  preached,  and  the  plain,  direct,  and 
pungent  manner  in  which  he  preached  them,  procured  for  him  warm  finends 
and  bitter  enemies.  Such  was  the  opposition  awakened  against  him,  that  a 
committee,  consisting  of  some  of  the  most  influential  men  in  the  town, 
waited  upon  him  at  his  residence,  and  made  a  formal  and  earnest  request 
that,  for  the  peace  of  the  community,  he  would  leave  the  town.  With 
characteristic  shrewdness,  he  closed  his  eyes,  smoothed  down  his  &ce,  and 
mildly  said — **  Gentlemen,  I  smoke  my  own  tobacco."  The  committee 
withckew,  and  gave  him  no  further  trouble. 

He  resided  in  Salem  twelve  years  before  he  became  the  pastor  of  the 
Third  church.  Most  of  that  time,  besides  preaching,  he  was  very  usefnllj 
and  acceptably  employed  as  a  teacher  of  youth.  The  first  school  for  the 
exclusive  instruction  of  young  ladies  ever  instituted  in  Salem,  and  taught 
by  a  gentleman,  was  established  and  taught  by  him.  And  some  of  his 
pupils,  yet  living,  remember  him  with  gratitude,  and  retain  many  of  his 
precepts  and  remarks,  as  memorials  of  his  wisdom  and  fidelity. 

While  employed  as  a  teacher,  he  preached  in  several  vacant  parishes  in 
Essex  county,  and  in  Hamilton  received  a  call  to  settle  in  the  ministry, 
which  he  declined  on  account  of  the  precarious  state  of  his  health. 

In  1775,  when  the  Revolutionary  war  broke  out,  and  the  situation  of  the 
country  required  the  wisest  counsels  and  best  measures,  Mr.  Hopkins  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Congress ;  and  in  that  responsible  posi- 
tion he  displayed  great  wisdom  and  vigour  of  mind,  as  well  as  an  enlight- 
ened and  ardent  patriotism.  In  1778,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  Conventional  Government ;  and  in  both  offices  he  served  his 
country  with  great  dignity,  fidelity,  and  efficiency. 

In  the  mean  time,  after  long  and  severe  contentions  in  the  Third  church 
and  society  relative  to  Dr.  Whitaker,  their  pastor,  and  a  disruption  having 
taken  place  by  the  transition  of  the  pastor  and  a  majority  of  the  church 
from  the  principles  of  Congregationalism  to  those  of  Presbyterianism,  a 
large  and  respectable  minority  were  recognised  by  an  ecclesiastical  council 
as  the  original  Third  church,  and  invited  Mr.  Hopkins  to  become  their  pas- 
tor. He  accepted  the  invitation,  and  was  ordained  on  the  18th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1778.  Here  he  continued  sole  pastor  till  the  year  1804,  when  he  was 
relieved  by  the  accession  of  a  colleague.  After  a  laborious,  faithful,  and 
successful  ministry  of  thirty-six  years,  he  entered  into  his  rest,  December 
14,  1814,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age. 

He  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Dartmouth 
College  in  1809. 

Dr.  Hopkins  was  highly  respected  as  a  gentleman  of  superior  native 
talents,  polished  manners,  and  a  kind  and  amiable  disposition.  He  was 
eminent  for  self-government,  humility,  forgiveness  of  injuries,  patience 
under  trials,  and  a  quiet,  peaceable,  affectionate  spirit.  He  was  deeply 
interested  in  the  benevolent  enterprises  which  were  springing  up  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  ministry.  In  the  cause  of  Home  Missions  he  was  a  pioneer  ;  he 
took  an  active  part  in  forming  the  Massachusetts  Missionary  Society,  and 
with  Dr.  Spring  and  others,  had  a  principal  agency  in  editing  the  Masw- 
chusetts  Missionary  Magazine.  He  was  an  efficient  member  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  that  Soeiety  from  its  foundation  to  his  death ;  and,  during 
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Ike  laat  two  yean  of  his  life,  though  at  so  adfanced  an  age,  he  filled  the 
office  of  President  in  a  highly  dignified  and  satisfactory  manner. 

Aa  a  Theologian,  I  have  already  said  that  he  adopted  substantially  the 
yiews  of  his  brother,  Dr.  Samuel  Hopkins — indeed  his  brother  acknowledged 
himself  indebted  to  him  for  some  of  the  most  discriminating  views  and 
closest  reasoning  in  his  **  System  of  Divinity."  The  doctrines  contained 
in  that  System  he  explained  and  defended  in  the  pulpit,  not  as  metaphysical 
abstractions,  but  in  their  practical  bearings,  and  with  great  plainness,  ear- 
nestness, and  affection.  Though  his  sermons  were  not  written  beyond  a 
mere  outline,  yet  his  subject  was  always  so  thoroughly  digested,  his  reason- 
ing so  forcible,  and  hb  manner  so  animated  and  engaging,  that  he  was  sure 
to  be  heard  with  attention  and  interest. 

Having  an  almost  intuitive  knowledge  of  human  nature,  a  deep  acquaint- 
ance with  men  and  things,  he  was  a  wise  and  sagacious  counsellor. 

In  his  social  intercourse,  he  was  distinguished  for  affability,  courtesy,  and 
decorum.  The  originality  of  his  genius  and  the  good  sense  and  pleasantry 
that  ever  marked  his  conversation,  made  him  a  most  interesting  and  agree- 
able companion.  Though  not  loquacious,  his  language  was  so  simple  and 
pure,  so  pointed  and  spicy, — and  he  was  so  rich  in  anecdote  and  illustration, 
that  his  company  was  sought,  not  only  by  the  members  of  his  parish,  but 
by  many  beyond  the  limits  of  his  pastoral  charge.  His  tall  and  manly 
figure,  surmounted  by  a  high  triangular  hat,  gave  such  dignity  and  grace  to 
his  movements,  that  no  man  who  walked  the  streets  was  looked  at  with 
more  respect  and  veneration.  The  remark  was  often  made  that,  in  his 
appearance  and  bearing,  he  strikingly  resembled  Washington. 

As  a  pastor,  he  laboured  in  season  and  out  of  season  for  the  spiritual 
weUure  of  hb  flock, — ever  ready  to  forego  his  personal  comfort  for  their 
good.  Though  never  robust,  he  almost  invariably  preached  three  times  on 
the  Sabbath,  during  a  long  course  of  years,  until  the  infirmities  of  age 
pressed  so  heavily  upon  him  that  he  was  obliged  to  be  relieved.  In  his 
pastoral  visits  and  all  his  intercourse  with  his  people,  the  kindliness  and 
sympathy  with  which  he  entered  into  their  joys  and  sorrows,  secured  their 
attachment  to  him  in  a  high  degree.  The  children  knew  him  but  to  love 
him  ;  and  some  to  this  day  recall  with  delight  his  pastoral  instructions,  his 
friendly  greetings,  and  his  wise,  original  remarks.  He  was  accustomed  to 
meet  the  children  once  a  month  to  hear  them  repeat  the  Assembly's  Shorter 
Oatechism ;  and  the  interest  of  the  exercise  was  not  a  little  increased  by 
his  familiar  and  lively  illustrations. 

Having  a  vigorous  imagination,  and  withal  somewhat  of  a  poetical  vein, 
his  people  often  applied  to  him  to  write  epitaphs  for  the  tombstones  of 
their  deceased  friends, — which  was  always  done  to  their  satisfeustion. 

The  Gospel  which  he  preached  gave  support  to  his  mind  under  the  pains 
of  disease  and  in  the  prospect  of  death.  His  last  sickness  was  very  dis- 
tressing ;  but  he  endured  it  with  exemplary  patience  and  submission.  A 
few  days  before  his  death,  being  reminded  of  the  **  joy  that  was  set  before 
him,*'  he  replied — **  I  feel  more  comfort  than  I  ever  felt  before  in  my  life." 
Though  he  constantly  expressed  a  deep  sense  of  unworthiness,  he  often 
spoke  in  the  strongest  terms  of  gratitude  and  admiration  of  the  grace  of 
God  and  the  precious  blood  of  Christ,  in  which  he  placed  all  his  hope.  His 
heart  at  times  seemed  full  to  overflowing,  in  view  of  the  love  and  glory  oi 
the  Redeemer,  and  in  anticipation  of  the  blessedness  of  Heaven.    AAer 
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some  remarks  made  to  him  on  these  topics,  he  seemed,  for  a 
transported  to  the  celestial  mansions,  and  broke  out  in  these  wordi : — 

"Farewell!  farewell! 
All  hail !  all  hail ! 
*  Jesus  with  all  thy  saints  above, 
'  My  tongue  would  bear  her  part, 
'  Would  sound  aloud  thy  saving  love, 
'  And  sing  thy  bleeding  heart.' " 

Then,  after  giring  his  dying  counsel  to  his  weeping  family,  he  quietly  fdl 

asleep. 

He  was  married  in  1771,  to  Susanna,  daughter  of  John  Saunders,  a 
respeetable  merchant  of  Salem.  They  had  six  children, — four  sons  and  two 
daughters.     Mrs.  Hopkins  died  March  16,  1838. 

He  published  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Washington,  1800 ;  and  a  Sermoa 
at  the  Dedication  of  the  New  South  meeting  house  in  Salem,  1805. 
Hoping  that  this  outline  may  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended, 

I  am  very  truly  yours, 

BROWN  EMERSON. 


-•«- 


BENJAMIN  TRUMBULL,  D.  D  * 

1760—1820. 

Benjamin  Trumbull  was  the  eldest  son  of  Benjamin  and  Mary  (Brown) 
Trumbull, t  and  was  born  at  Hebron,  Conn.,  December  19,  1735.  The 
fiimily  of  Trumbull  emigrated  from  the  West  of  Wales,  and  settled  origi- 
nally in  Massachusetts ;  but  a  branch  removed  to  Lebanon,  Conn.,  in  the 
year  1700.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in 
1759,  under  the  Presidency  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Clap,  of  whom  he  always 
spoke  with  the  highest  respect.  It  was  to  some  period  during  his  connection 
with  College,  that  he  dated  the  commencement  of  his  religious  life.  Imme* 
diately  after  leaving  College,  he  was  employed  as  a  teacher  in  Dr.  Wheelock's 
Indian  Charity  School,  at  Lebanon  Crank,  (now  Columbia,)  and,  at  the 
same  time,  prosecuted,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Wheelock,  his  theological 
studies.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  the  year  after  he  was  graduated.  In 
August  of  that  year,  (1760,)  he  commenced  preaching  at  North  Haven,  and, 
in  December  following,  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  there,  as  sucoes- 
sor  to  the  Rev.  Isaac  Stiles.  The  ordination  sermon  was  preached  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Wheelock  ;  and  in  it  he  took  occasion  to  urge  upon  the  people  the 
duty  of  providing  for  their  minister;  which,  however,  he  said  he  should  not 
do,  if  he  believed  him  to  be  **  a  sensual,  sleepy,  lazy,  dumb  dog,  that  can- 
not bark." 

He  had  been  but  a  few  years  in  the  ministry  before  the  war  of  the  Revo- 
lution broke  out ;  and,  from  its  commencement  to  its  close,  he  took  the 
deepest  interest,  and,  during  much  of  the  time,  an  active  part,  in  the 
struggle.  And  when  the  war  was  terminated,  he  laboured  to  fix  on  an 
enduring  basis,  and  transmit  to  posterity,  what  had  been  so  dearly  acquired. 

•  Ohrifltian  Spectator,  II.— MS.  from  hia  fkmily. 
t  TlM  UMM  of  the  father  wm  ipolt  TruwUtU. 
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His  exertioDB  in  relation  to  one  particular  snbject  were  speoially  worthy  of 
notice.  A  large  tract  of  land,  known  as  the  **  Susquehanna  purchase," 
was  claimed  by  both  Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania;  and  the  conflicting 
elaims  were  the  occasion  of  not  a  little  disquietude.  Mr.  Trumbull  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet  designed  to  put  an  end  to  the  existiog  agitation,  and  to 
secure  what  he  believed  were  the  ends  of  justice.  The  pamphlet  produced 
the  desired  effect.  Congress  acknowledged  the  title  and  claim  of  Connecti- 
eat ;  and  the  State  reserved  for  its  own  use  a  large  tract,  from  the  sale  of 
which  originated  its  school  fund,  amounting  to  more  than  a  million  and  a 
half  of  dollars. 

In  1796,  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from 
f  ale  College. 

Dr.  Trumbull  was  not  only  spared  to  old  age,  but  he  carried  with  him 
into  that  period  almost  the  full  vigour  of  middle  life.  He  possessed  nature 
ally  a  fine  constitutioD,  and,  by  accustoming  himself  to  a  great  deal  of  exer- 
cise, especially  in  the  way  of  labouring  on  a  farm,  he  succeeded  in  preserving 
his  bodily  energies  unimpaired.  Until  he  had  reached  his  eighty-fifth  year, 
he  seemed  almost  as  capable  of  effort  and  endurance  as  at  any  previous 
period  of  his  life.  He  preached,  for  the  last  time,  on  the  23d  of  January, 
1820.  He  was  suffering  then  from  slight  indisposition,  but  rode  the  next 
day  a  considerable  distance,  to  visit  a  sick  parishioner.  It  now  became 
deeply  impressed  upon  his  mind  that  the  time  of  his  departure  was  at  hand  ; 
and  he  proceeded  to  make  his  arrangements  with  reference  to  that  event ; 
though  neither  his  friends  nor  his  physician  were  seriously  apprehensive  that 
his  malady,  which  proved  to  be  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  would  termi- 
nate fatally.  On  Wednesday  morning,  February  2d,  he  gently  breathed  his 
last,  just  after  haviog  ejaculated — *'Come  quickly,  amen.  Even  so  come 
Lord  Jesus."  He  died  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  sixtieth 
of  hb  ministry. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  TrumbulPs  publications: — A  Discourse 
daliyered  at  Freeman's  meeting,  1773.  A  Plea  in  vindication  of  the  Con- 
neeticut  title  to  the  contested  lands,  lying  West  of  the  Province  of  New 
York,  addressed  to  the  public,  1776.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  the 
Ber.  N.  Prudden,*  1782.  A  Thanksgiving  Sermon,  1783.  An  Appeal  to 
the  public  respecting  Divorce,  1785.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  the 
Bev.  Thomas  Holt,t  1789.  A  Sermon  on  the  importance  of  an  immediate 
elMioe  of  God,  1791.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Keuben  Moss,t  1792. 
A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Aaron  Woodward,^  1794.  A  Sermon  on  the 
death  of  Washington,  1799.     A  Century  Sermon,  1801.     An  Election  Ser- 

^KsaflMiAR  Pbuddek  was  bom  at  Milfoid,  Conn.,  November  4,  ir49:  waa  graduated  at 
Tale  College  in  1775;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  eharoh  in  Enfield,  Oonn.,  November  20,  1782; 
aad  died  in  1815,  in  his  sixtir-sixth  year.  He  pablished  a  pamphlet  on  the  lawfulness  of  marry- 
falga  sister  of  a  deceased  wife,  1811 ;  a  Sermon  before  the  Connecticut  Missionary  Society,  1815. 

t  Thomas  Holt  was  bom  in  Meriden,  Conn.,  November  9,  1762;  was  graduated  at  Yale  Col- 
lage in  1784;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  ehuroh  in  Hardwick,  Mass.,  June  25,  1789;  was  dis- 
mmed  March  27,  1805 ;  was  installed  at  Ipswich,  rChebaooo,)  January  25,  1809 ;  was  dismissed 
April  20,  1813;  afterwards  resided  on  a  farm  at  Hardwick,  and  died  February  21,  18.36,  aged 
MTtnty-fonr.  He  published  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Rccd  Paige — [who  was  bom  at 
HMdwiek,  Mass.,  August  80,  1764;  was  rraduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1 786 ;  was  ordained 
flni  pastor  of  the  ehuroh  in  Hanoook,  N.  U..  September  21,  1791 ;  for  several  years  represented 
tiba  town  in  the  Legislature ;  published  a  Treatise  on  Baptism,  and  aliK)  an  Election  Sermon  in 
IMft;  and  died  July  22,  1816,  aged  fifty -two.] 

X  BnuBKM  Moss  was  bom  in  Cheshire,  Conn.,  in  1760 ;  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  178" ; 
WM  ordainedpastor  of  the  church  in  Ware,  Mass.,  June  22,  1792;  and  died  Febraary  17,  180»» 

§  AJLnoif  Woodward  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1789;  was  ordained  at  Wilton,  Conk  . 
Jnraaiy  8, 1794;  wasdimiMed  InlSOO;  nmoired  to  WUbraham,  Utm.,  and  di«d  In  1840. 
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mon,  1801.  An  Address  on  Family  Religion,  1807.  Twelre  IMseonnne  en 
the  Divine  origin  of  the  Scriptores.  A  general  History  of  the  United  Stales, 
fto.,  1810.  Two  pamphlets  on  the  nnlawfolness  of  marrying  a  wife's  sisler, 
1810.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Bey.  Noah  Williston,*  1811.  A 
complete  History  of  Connecticut  in  2  vols.,  1797  and  1818. 

Dr.  Trumbull  was  married  to  Martha,  daughter  of  lohabod  Phelps  of 
Hebron,  Conn.,  December  4,  1760.  They  had  seven  children, — two  sods 
and  five  daughters.  The  first  son  and  last  daughter  died  in  infancy.  The 
remaining  five  lived  to  at  least  seventy  ;  and  one  daughter, — married  to  the 
Bev.  Aaron  Woodward,  reached  the  age  of  ninety.  His  son,  Btr^amm, 
ifss  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1790 ;  settled  as  a  lawyer  at  GoMester, 
Conn.,  but  removed  late  in  life  to  Michigan,  where  he  died  in  1850.  The 
widow  of  Dr.  Trumbull  died  at  North  Haven  June  21, 1825,  at  the  age  of 
ninety-three. 

FROM  BENJAMIN  SILLIMAN,  L.L.  D. 

Nbw  Havxx,  Jannary  28, 1848. 

My  Dear  Sir:  I  was  acquainted  with  Dr.  Trumbull  during  the  later  years  of 
his  1^  and  my  traditionary  knowledge  of  him  extends  to  earlier  years,  as  he  was 
a  friend  of  my  fitther  and  of  my  family. 

HIS  PBBSON  AND  TEMPSEAMBNT. 

The  print  prefixed  to  his  history  of  Connecticut  is  a  painful  likeness — ^his  kMr 
tares  are  given  with  coniuderable  correctness,  but  without  the  bright  glow  of  nal 
and  benevolence,  which  always  illuminated  his  face  when  speaking,  either  m  con- 
versation or  in  the  pulpit.  His  complexion  was,  in  a  high  degree,  ruddy,  and  the 
exact  opposite  of  the  pale  countenance  in  the  print.  I  believe  that  there  was 
moreover  a  tint  of  redness,  proceeding  from  some  cutaneous  affection  of  earlier 
life — perhaps  St.  Anthony's  fire.  His  stature  was  above  the  medium  height,  and 
his  frame  robust,  invigorated  by  agricultural  labour,  and  inured  in  the  great 
Revolution  to  the  fatigue,  exposure,  and  dangers  of  the  camp  and  the  field,  where 
he  often  volunteered  his  services.  His  temperament  was  sanguine,  and  he  entered 
with  all  his  heart  and  soul  into  every  thing  which  he  undertook;  for  he  engaged  in 
nothing  which  he  did  not  believe  to  be  right,  and  then  he  brought  to  its  support 
all  the  energy  of  his  active  and  vigorous  mind,  sustained  by  strong  physical 
powers  and  untiring  industry. 

HIS  PATRIOTISM. 

This  is  conspicuous  in  his  History  of  Connecticut :  his  historical  researches 
made  him  familiar  with  the  early  struggles  of  the  infant  Colonies,  and  especially 
with  those  of  New  England ;  and  the  earlier  years  of  his  life  were  cotemporary 
with  the  campaigns  of  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when,  after  the  struggles 
of  more  than  one  hundred  years  against  the  combined  power  of  the  French  and 
Indians, — that  power,  so  long  the  scourge  of  the  Colonies,  was  finally  broken 
down  by  the  surrender  of  Quebec,  which  took  place  in  the  very  year  (1759)  in 
which  he  received  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Yale  Collie. 

Before  he  had  reached  his  meridian,  the  American  Revolution  summoned  to  its 
support  the  prime  of  the  intelligence,  and  moral  and  physical  power  of  the 

*  NoAB  WiLLiSTON  was  born  in  Springfield,  Mam.,  Jalj  17SS;  wu  gndoaied  at  Yale  Col- 
lege ip  1767;  was  ordained  at  West  Haven,  Conn.,  June,  1760;  and  died  Noyember  10,  1811, 
in  his  seventy -eiarhth  year.  His  son,  Pnyion,  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1783;  was 
ordained  pastor  of  the  chnrch  in  Eastbampton,  Mass.,  in  1780;  and  died  January  30,  1856,  in 
his  ninety -third  year.  He  published  a  Sermon  in  a  volume  by  the  members  of  tbe  Northern 
Association  of  the  County  of  Hampshire,  1790,  and  one  or  two  ooeasional  DisooutMa.    He 


retained  his  mental  faculties  in  almost  undiminished  vigour  till  near  the  close  of  life.    He  was 
a  moet  ami»ble  man,  a  devoat  ChritiiaD,  and  (kithfol  miniatar. 
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ommtrj.  In  this  ctose  he  was  urdeDtly  engaged.  I  have  heard  my  fitther  say 
that  Dr.  Tnimbull,  haying  fulfilled  his  appropriate  duties  as  Chaplain  in  his 
regiment,  was  not  satisfied  with  the  use  of  spiritual  weapons  alone,  or  willing  to 
remain  in  safety  with  the  other  non-combatants  of  the  army :  at  the  battle  of 
White  Plains,  in  the  autumn  of  1776,  he  shouldered  his  musket,  performed  a 
soldier's  duty,  and  encountered  a  soldier's  dangers,  in  the  ranks.  On  that 
occasion,  and  on  other  occasions  of  the  same  kind,  he  was  seen  to  load  and  fire 
with  coolness  and  courage,  as  my  father  distinctly  observed.  The  country  has 
long  been  familiar  with  the  story  of  the  accident  which  left  both  him  and  the  late 
Colonel  Tallmadge  in  the  river  Brunx,  when  the  horse  of  the  latter,  surprised  by 
the  sadden  load  of  another  rider,  leaping,  in  his  fiight  from  the  enemy,  upon  the 
cronpper  of  the  animal  which  had  just  descended  the  bank,  he  slipped  from  under 
them  both,  and  left  them  to  a  cold  bath  in  the  stream.  This  anecdote  I  htfd  from 
my  father,  and  also  another  which  evinces  equally  the  zeal  and  vigilance,  if  not 
the  discretion,  of  the  devoted  patriot. 

In  an  anxious  moment  of  one  of  the  battles,  in  the  autumn  of  1776,  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  York, — in  most  of  which  my  father  was  engaged.  Dr.  Trumbull 
perceiving,  as  he  thought,  that  there  was  great  danger  to  one  division  of  the 
army,  hastened  to  General  Washington,  and  zealously  communicated  the  infor- 
mation, when  the  Commander-in-chief,  doubtless  observing  his  clerical  garb, 
replied  in  a  kind  and  calm  manner, — "  Good  gentleman,  you  seem  to  be  very 
much  finghtened,"  and  said  no  more,  having  doubtless  before  understood  perfectly 
the  state  of  things. 

When,  in  July  1779,  a  British  army  invaded  this  town,  Mr.  Trumbull  was 
among  those  volunteers,  (not  amoimting,  I  believe  to  one  hundred,)  who,  under 
the  late  Hon.  James  Hillhouse,  then  commander  of  the  Governor's  guard,  checked 
the  advance  of  the  hostile  army  by  firing  from  behind  fences  and  coverts  of  trees, 
upon  the  advanced  guard.  They  came  up  from  the  village  of  West  Haven,  along 
the  heights  contiguous  to  the  salt  meadows,  and  the  bridge  being  taken  up,  they 
were  obliged  to  march  up  to  the  West  Rock — proceeding  with  great  caution  in  a 
day  of  intense  heat;  and  they  arrived  in  town  only  at  nightfall,  and  so  much 
exhausted  that  the  town  was  saved  by  the  delay;  for,  by  the  next  morning,  the 
country  around  was  aroused,  and  the  army  hastened  to  re-embark,  and  burned 
only  a  few  buildings,  instead  of  kindling  a  general  conflagration,  as  they  intended. 
I  have  been  told  by  a  person  who  was  among  the  volunteers,  that  Mr.  Trumbull 
was  on  horseback,  and  fired  from  his  saddle;  and  that  when  the  enemy  fired,  he 
■creened  himself,  by  dropping  his  head  along  the  horse's  neck. 

HIS  MANNER   IN   THB   PULPIT. 

He  felt  intensely  the  responsibilities  of  his  duties  as  a  minister  of  Christ.  Hii 
published  sermons  and  occasional  discussions  of  important  subjects,  and  especially 
his  work  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  give  a  fair  exhibition  of  the  character 
of  his  mind,  which  was  always  intensely  excited,  when  the  welfare  of  his  fellow 
men,  and  especially  their  eternal  salvation,  was  his  theme. 

His  manner  as  a  preacher  was  that  of  high  animation;  he  preached  and  prayed 
as  if  he  were  really  in  earnest,  and  as  if  he  longed  to  have  his  fellow  sinners 
feel  as  he  did.  His  countenance,  on  these  occasions,  was  more  expressive 
of  the  lament  of  Jeremiah,  than  of  the  exultation  of  Isaiah  or  David;  his 
voice  was  mournful,  and  he  appeared  like  one  about  to  weep,  as  if  his  head 
and  eyes  were  indeed  a  fountain  of  tears.  His  prayers  were  exceedingly 
fervent,  and  abounded  with  the  honest  and  earnest  denunciations  and  petitions 
which  characterized  the  early  Puritans.  He  was  not  afraid  to  bring  out  bef<n« 
his  Maker,  and  before  his  hearers,  public  as  well  as  private  topics  and  duties,  nor 
did  he  shrink  from  calling  things  by  their  right  names.  Still  he  was  not  a  popu- 
lar preacher  for  the  multitude.  His  high  reputation  as  a  historian,  a  patriot,  and 
a  Divine,  always  drew  an  audience;  but  his  lugubrious  manner  sometimes  drew 
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fiwth  a  smile  from  the  light-minded  man  of  the  world,  and  he  was  taSLj  appreciated 
only  by  the  wise  and  the  good. 

HIS  CHABAGTBB  AS  ▲  HISTOBIAN. 

As  his  two  volumes  on  the  History  of  Connecticut  have  long  been  before  the 
world,  any  observations  from  me  on  this  topic  would  seem  to  be  superfluous.  It 
is  remarkable,  however,  that  a  man  so  much  engrossed  with  parochial  cares,  and 
with  necessary  extra  labours  for  the  support  of  his  family  in  a  small  parish,  of 
very  limited  resources,  should  find  time  for  historical  researches.  This  is  accounted 
for  by  his  great  industry  which  left  no  moment  unimproved,  and  by  the  impreaskm 
produced  by  his  enthusiasm,  which  warmed  by  a  natural  sympathy  those  whom 
he  wished  to  engage  in  his  service,  for  the  honour  and  advantage  of  his  country. 

It  is  not  necessary  on  this  occasion  to  criticise  his  History,  in  which  the  leading 
attributes  of  a  historian, — fidelity  and  accuracy  (without  which,  history,  how- 
ever embellished,  no  longer  deserves  the  name)  are  so  conspicuous.  Perhaps  it  is 
not  improper  for  me  to  mention  that  after  my  establishment  as  the  head  of  a 
fomily  in  1809,  Dr.  Trumbull — doubtless  from  sympathy  with  the  memory  of  my 
father,  and  many  other  friends, — very  possibly  also  quickened  by  my  alliance 
with  a  lady  of  his  own  name  and  remote  lineage,  finvoured  us  with  oocasiontl 
visits.  Still  I  was  taken  by  surprise  when  he  brought  me  in  manuscript  (all 
elegantly  written  out  in  his  most  beautiful  chirography)  the  entire  second  volume 
of  his  History  of  Gonnecticut,  with  a  request  that  I  would  review  the  work  as 
preparatory  to  its  being  printed. 

I  would  gladly  have  given  the  denial,  which  I  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  do,  and 
therefore  retained  the  copy  only  to  manifest  my  respect  for  the  venerable  author. 
I  folt  that  it  was  not  for  me  (by  an  entire  generation  the  junior  of  Dr.  Trumbnll) 
to  do  any  thing  to  impair  the  identity  of  this  primitive  writer  of  our  early  annals, 
and  I  am  not  sure  that  I  suggested  any  thing  more  than  minor  verbal  emend- 
ations. 

UIS    MANNERS  AS  A  GENTLEMAN. 

His  address  was  warm,  affectionate,  and  polite,  as  were  the  manners  of  most 
of  our  early  clergymen.  Dr.  Trumbull  had  participated  in  the  school  of  manners 
established  in  the  Revolutionary  army,  and  which,  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution, 
was  said  not  to  be  surpassed  for  dignity  and  refinement.  We  have  often  seen  it 
conspicuous  in  the  men  of  that  date, — even  in  subalterns;  and  it  would  be  well  if 
the  courtesy  and  suavity  so  characteristic  of  the  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  era 
of  our  country  could  be  revived ;  and  the  younger  clergymen  in  particular,  as 
well  as  all  our  youth,  would  do  well  to  emulate,  in  this  regard,  the  example  of 
their  earlier  predecessors,  as  well  as  of  some  bright  living  patterns  formed  upon 
the  model  of  the  gone-by  age.  The  opposite  tendency  of  our  popular  institutions 
is,  however,  so  strong  and  so  manifest,  that  there  is  perhaps  little  hope  of  gen- 
eral reformation. 

But  if  there  is  not  general  courtesy,  there  is  general  kindness;  and  if  the  man- 
ners of  our  people  are  not  conspicuous  for  reverence  and  deference,  they  certainly 
are  remarkable  for  personal  independence. 

HIS   DEATH   BED    AND   FUNERAL. 

It  was  during  the  severe  cold  weather  of  the  winter  of  1819-20  that  I  received 
intelligence  of  the  dangerous  illness  of  Dr.  Trumbull.     In  company  with  Presi- 
dent Day,  f.  resorted  to  his  house  in  North  Haven;  we  found  him  under  the 
pressure  of  a  lung  fever; — being  still  a  strong  man,  although  at  the  age  of,  I 
'  believe,  eighty-five.     The  confiict  was  severe,  but  he  was  overpowered,  and  I 

then  heard  him  speak  to  this  effect — "  I  have  always  remembered  my  God I 

have  never  forgotten  him — in  my  study — in  my  family — in  my  rural  labours,  and 
on  the  field  of  battle,  and  I  doubt  not  He  will  support  me  now  in  old  age  and  in 
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«toftUi."   Tlutt  support  I  haye  no  doubt  that  he  found.   I  did  not  stay  to  witness  his 
last  struggle,  but  I  attended  his  funeral.     The  hymn  sung  on  that  occasion  was, 

'*  On  Jordan's  stormy  banks  I  stand 
'*  And  cast  a  wishfUl  eye,"  &c. 

His  remains  now  repose  in  the  cemetery  near  to  his  house,  which  is  still  standing 
with  the  venerable  oaks,  which  long  ago  preceded  the  historian  of  Connecticut, 
and  are  viewed  with  interest  by  the  passing  traveller,  as  a  living  monument  of  a 
wise  and  good  man — who  honoured  the  ago  in  which  he  flourished,  and  whose 
writings  and  example  will  continue  to  exert  a  happy  influence  upon  distant 
generations. 

Thus,  my  dear  Sir,  I  have  thrown  together  such  reminiscences  of  Dr.  Trumbull 
as  have  most  readily  occurred  to  me,  and  if  there  should  be  any  thing  in  them 
adapted  to  your  purpose,  they  arc  quite  at  your  service. 

Very  truly  your  friend  and  servant, 

BENJAMIN  SILLIMAN. 

FROM  THE  RET.  PAYSON  WILLISTON. 

East  Hampton,  August  19, 1856. 

Dear  Sir :  I  do  not  remember  the  time  when  I  did  not  know  Dr.  Trumbull. 
He  was  a  contemporary  with  my  father  in  College,  was  settled  within  a  few  miles 
of  him,  and  they  were  always  in  intimate  relations,  both  socially  and  ecclesiasti- 
cally. Almost  immediately  after  I  lefl  College,  I  commenced  the  study  of  The- 
ology under  his  direction,  and  resided  in  his  family  during  the  greater  part  of  a 
year.  My  opportunities  for  knowing  him  in  his  various  relations,  were,  therefore, 
erery  thing  that  I  could  have  desired. 

Dr,  Trumbull  had  a  countenance  expressive  of  great  flrmness  and  activity. 
He  had  much  generosity  and  kindliness  of  spirit  associated  with  a  temperament 
that  was  sometimes  wrought  up  to  fever  heat.  This  tendency  to  extreme  excita- 
bility was  undoubtedly  the  most  vulnerable  point  in  his  constitution;  and  it 
■ometimes  betrayed  him  into  remarks  which  he  had  subsequently  much  occasion 
to  regret.  He  was  proverbial  for  his  agility,  energy,  and  industry.  During  the 
Mason  for  gathering  hay,  he  used  to  spend  a  portion  of  his  time  with  his  workmen 
in  the  field;  and  as  he  was  never  satisfied  with  any  moderate  standard  of  activity 
there,  and  required  that  every  thing  should  be  in  brisk  motion  around  him,  his 
presence  was  not  always  very  welcome  to  those  whom  he  employed.  And  he 
moved  as  rapidly  over  the  road  as  ho  did  in  the  field — he  would  ride  to  New 
Haven, — eight  miles,  in  an  hour,  and  return  in  the  same  time.  He  was  also  a  most 
persevering  and  indefatigable  student — I  never  knew  the  man  who  spent  more 
hours  in  his  study  than  he,  or  who  could  task  his  faculties  to  the  utmost  with 
more  impunity.  His  mind  seemed  never,  in  his  waking  hours,  to  be  unoccupied — 
he  was  always  gathering  material  for  something,  or  else  moulding  or  elaborating 
that  which  he  had  already  gathered. 

Dr.  Trumbull  possessed  a  mind  of  great  vigour  and  comprehensiveness.  He 
discriminated  accurately,  and  reasoned  clearly  and  forcibly,  and  always  with  the 
ftdl  assnrance  of  having  proved  his  point.  In  the  course  of  his  ministry,  he  was 
engaged  in  several  controversies,  in  all  of  which,  he  showed  himself  a  skilful  and 
exceedingly  zealous  disputant.  His  preaching  was,  in  point  of  doctrine,  of  the 
Edwardean  type;  the  matter  of  his  sermons  was  well  digested  and  arranged;  his 
style  was  lucid  and  forcible;  and  his  manner  animated  and  earnest, — ^much 
bi^ond  that  which  ordinarily  prevailed  in  his  day.  He  had  no  remarkable  com- 
pass of  voice;  and  yet  he  was  easily  heard  through  a  large  building.  His  sermons 
were  generally  written  out,  though  he  occasionally  extemporized  a  few  minutes 
in  the  conclusion;  and  we  always  noticed  that  he  spoke  more  effectively  then,  than 
at  any  other  time. 
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As  a  theological  instnictor,  he  was  of  course  ahundantlj  oompetent,  though  I 
cannot  say  that  he  manifested  his  accustomed  ardour  in  that  part  of  his  dntj, 
Nearly  aU  that  he  did  for  us  was  to  hear  our  recitations  in  Vincent's  Catechism, 
to  direct  us  in  regard  to  our  reading,  and  occasionally  to  criticise  our  argpunents 
and  compositions;  hut  that  was  the  fiuhion  of  the  day,  and  was  not  to  he  impu- 
ted to  him  as  indicating  any  particular  delinquency.  I  can  truly  say  that  I  hold 
him  in  grateM  rememhrance,  not  only  as  a  tMcher,  hut  as  a  man,  a  Christian,  and 
a  minister  of  the  Gospel. 

Affectionately  yours, 

PAYSON  WILLISTOH. 
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LEVI  HART,  D.  D  * 

1761—1808. 

Levi  Habt  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Hart  of  Southington,  Conn.,  and 
was  bom  there,  April  10,  1788.  It  was  the  purpose  of  the  &ther,  particu- 
larly in  view  of  the  son's  haying  a  feeble  constitution,  to  give  him  a  collegiate 
education ;  but  he  died  when  the  son  was  only  in  his  seventeenth  year.  This 
event,  however,  did  not  prevent  the  wish  of  the  son,  and  the  purpose  of  the 
father,  from  being  accomplished ;  for,  about  this  time,  he  commenced  a 
course  of  study  preparatory  to  entering  College,  and  he  was  graduated  at 
Yale  in  September,  1760. 

As  his  early  education  was  conducted  by  pious  parents,  he  seems,  under 
their  influence,  to  have  had  many  serious  thoughts  and  feelings  during  his 
childhood  ;  but,  as  he  advanced  into  the  period  of  youth,  his  early  impres- 
sions were  succeeded  by  habits  of  indifference  in  respect  to  his  higher  interests. 
While  he  was  fitting  for  College,  and  more  especially  during  his  Freshniau 
year,  he  not  only  cast  off  the  fear  of  Ood,  but  became,  to  some  extent, 
openly  vicious ;  but,  in  the  second  year  of  his  college  course,  and  in  the 
twenty-first  year  of  his  age,  he  was  lorought  to  consider  his  ways  and  turn 
his  feet  unto  God's  testimonies.  Shortly  after  this,  he  made  a  public  pro- 
fession of  his  faith ;  and,  from  that  time  to  the  close  of  a  long  life,  his 
Christian  character  shone  with  a  constantly  increasing  lustre. 

In  October,  1760,  the  next  month  after  he  was  graduated,  he  commenced 
the  study  of  Theology  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Bellamy,  at  Bethlehem. 
Scarcely  was  he  settled  there  as  a  student,  before  a  malignant  disease  broke 
out  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  swept  off  a  large  number  of  the  inhabitant?. 
He  himself  had  it,  but  not  so  severely  as  to  occasion  any  serious  interruption 
of  his  studies;  but  what  he  witnessed  and  experienced  during  this  period, 
seems  to  have  brought  his  mind  into  a  state  of  unwonted  solemnity.  He 
remained  at  Bethlehem  until  the  close  of  May,  1761,  when  he  completed 
the  prescribed  course. 

He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  an  Association  of  ministers,  convened  at 
Bolton,  at  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  White,  June  2,  1761.  He  imme- 
diately returned  to  Bethlehem,  and  preached  his  first  sermon  in  the  pulpit 
of  his  venerable  teacher  on  the  succeeding  >^  abbath.     After  preaching  for 
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some  time  in  two  or  threo  different  places,  and  receiving  and  declining 
proposals  to  settle  in  each,  he  commenced  preaching  as  a  candidate  at  Preston, 
(now  Oriswold,)  Conn.,  about  the  close  of  February,  1762 ;  and  in  Augnst 
following  received  from  the  church  and  society  a  pretty  unanimous  call  to 
become  their  pastor.  He  accepted  the  call,  and  was  ordained  on  the  4th  of 
November,  of  the  same  year.  His  very  earliest  labours  were  manifestly 
attended  with  a  blessing ;  and,  even  before  his  ordination,  he  found  himself 
in  the  midst  of  a  revival  of  religion. 

During  his  residence  in  Dr.  Bellamy's  family,  he  formed  an  attachment  to 
one  of  his  daughters,  which  resulted  in  her  becoming  his  wife.  They  were 
married  shortly  after  his  settlement,  and  had  several  children.  Mrs.  Hart 
died  December  24, 1788.  In  October,  1790,  he  formed  a  second  matri- 
monial connection  with  Mrs.  Backus,  widow  of  Nathaniel  Backus  of  Norwich ; 
but  by  this  marriage  there  were  no  children.  She  survived  him  a  number 
of  years. 

During  the  Revolutionary  war,  he  showed  himself  zealous  for  his  country's 
independence ;  and  while  he  was  distressed  by  the  scenes  of  bloodshed  and 
devastation  by  which  the  war  was  attended,  he  had  nevertheless  the  utmost 
confidence  that  we  were  engaged  in  a  righteous  cause.  In  August,  1775,  he 
visited  the  camp  at  Roxbury,  and  preached  twice  on  the  Sabbath  to  Colonel 
Parsons'  regiment.  In  1783,  he  delivered  a  discourse  to  an  assembly  convened 
at  Fort  Griswold,  Groton,  commemorative  of  those  gallant  men  who  fell  there 
in  defence  of  their  country, — Colonel  Ledyard  at  their  head, — on  the  6th 
of  September,  1781.  His  subject  was  '*  The  causes,  the  origin,  and  progress 
of  war,  with  its  dreadful  effects."  It  breathed  a  spirit  of  patriotism,  sympa- 
thy, and  piety.     The  original  manuscript  is  still  in  existence. 

Between  Mr.  Hart  and  his  father-in-law,  there  was  alwa3rs  the  most  unre- 
served and  affectionate  intercourse.  For  many  years,  scarcely  a  year  passed 
that  they  did  not  exchange  visits ;  and  Dr.  Bellamy  rarely  failed  to  pass  one 
or  more  Sabbaths  with  Mr.  Hart,  and  besides  preaching  for  him,  not  unfre- 
qnently  preached  for  some  of  his  brethren  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Mr.  Hart  had  much  to  do  in  originating,  sustaining,  and  directing  the 
Connecticut  Missionary  Society  ;  and  his  attendance  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  its  Trustees  was  uniform  and  punctual.  But,  long  before  that  Society 
came  into  existence,  he  showed  himself  under  the  influence  of  the  tme 
missionary  spirit.  In  August,  1769,  with  the  consent  of  his  people,  he 
made  a  journey  into  the  District  of  Maine,  with  a  view  to  spend  Bome  time 
in  preaching  to  the  destitute  :  he  was  absent  about  six  weeks,  during  which 
time  he  was  most  laboriously  employed,  and  not  a  little  encouraged  in  his 
work.  In  September,  1795,  he  made  another  preaching  excursion  to  the 
North,  ranging  between  **  the  Oxbow  and  Canada  line,"  and  returned  after 
an  absence  of  about  two  months. 

In  the  year  1800,  the  College  of  New  Jersey  honoured  him  with  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Corporation  of 
Dartmouth  College  from  1784  to  1788,  and  of  Yale  College  from  1791  to 
the  year  preceding  his  death.  He  had  an  important  agency  in  forming  the 
onion  between  the  General  Association  of  Connecticut  and  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church ;  and  in  the  year  1801  he  was  a 
member  of  the  latter,  as  a  delegate  from  the  former. 

One  of  Dr.  Hart's  most  intimate  friends, — perhaps  the  most  intimate 
next  to  Dr.  Bellamy, — ^was  Dr.  Hopkins  of  Newport.    They  not  only  kept 
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up  a  oonstant  correspondenoe  tlirough  a  long  coarse  of  years,  bat  freqaentb 
exchanged  visits.  Dr.  Hart  visited  him  daring  his  last  illness,  (November, 
1803,)  and  fonnd  him  in  a  state  of  great  spiritual  composure.  On  the 
23d  of  December  following,  he  preached  his  funeral  sermon. 

In  January,  1802,  Dr.  Hart  experienced  two  or  three  Aight  attacks  of 
paralysis,  the  latter  of  which  so  far  affected  his  speech  that,  for  about  two 
months,  he  was  obliged  to  suspend  his  public  labours.  And  though,  at  the 
close  of  that  period,  he  was  enabled  to  return  to  his  pulpit,  and  to  discharge 
with  some  degree  of  regularity  his  ordinary  pastoral  duties,  yet  his  oonstita- 
tion  never  recovered  from  the  shock  which  it  had  received.  From  that 
time  he  seems  to  have  lived  in  habitual  expectation  of  death,  and  never  to 
have  engaged  in  any  duty  without  realizing  that  it  might  be  the  last  before 
he  should  be  called  to  his  account.  As  his  health  declined  and  the  infirm* 
itiee  of  age  gathered  upon  him,  hb  spiritual  prospects  were  often  clouded, 
and  he  found  it  difficult  to  rely  upon  those  gracious  promises  which,  m 
other  days,  had  yielded  him  the  richest  enjoyment ;  though,  amidst  all  his 
darkness,  there  were  frequent  bright  intervals  of  hope  and  peace.  He  con- 
tinued to  labour,  though  with  frequent  interruptions  and  in  great  feebleness, 
till  near  the  close  of  his  life.  He  died  October  27,  1808,  aged  seventy. 
A  sermon  was  preached  at  hb  funeral  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Benedict  of  Plain- 
field,  and  another  in  reference  to  his  death,  on  the  succeeding  Sabbath,  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Strong  of  Norwich ;  both  of  which  were  published. 

Dr.  Hart  kept  a  diary  from  about  the  time  of  his  leaving  College  till  a 
short  period  previous  to  his  death.  This  diary  is  chiefly  a  record  of  the 
daily  incidents  of  his  minbtry,  in  connection  with  his  private  religioos 
ezercbes.  It  indicates  most  decisively  what  its  author  b  acknowledged  on 
all  hands  to  have  possessed, — a  fervent  and  elevated  piety.  There  b 
scarcely  a  page  that  does  not  contain  some  penitent  confession  of  sin,  or 
some  grateful  recognition  of  the  Divine  goodness,  or  some  devout  supplica- 
tion for  himself  or  some  or  all  of  his  fellow  creatures. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Hart's  publications: — A  Sermon  at  the 
ordination  of  Joel  Benedict,  1771.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  John 
Smith,*  1772.  A  Sermon  on  Liberty  to  the  Corporation  of  Freemen  in 
Farmington,  1774.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Mary  Woodbridge, 
1775.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Abiel  Holmes,  1785.  A  Sermon  at 
the  ordination  of  William  Patten,t  1786.  A  Sermon  at  the  death  of  the 
Hon.  Jabez  Huntington,  1786.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Rev. 
Nathaniel  Eells,  1786.  Election  Sermon,  1786.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordina- 
tion of  Amos  Chase, t  1787.     A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  1789.     A 


*  John  ISmith  was  born  in  Plainfield,  Conn.;   was  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1770; 
ordftined  pastor  of  the  church  in  Dighton,  Mass.,  April  22,  1772;  after  about  thirty  jevt 
dismissed,  and  removed  to  Pennsylvania,  where  ho  died. 

t  William  Patten  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  William  Patten  of  Hartford,  who  was  bom  at 
Bfllerica,  Mass.,  in  1738:  was  paduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1754;  was  ordained  pastor  of 
the  church  in  Halifax,  Mass.,  in  February,  1758;  wn9  dismissed  on  account  of  ill  health  in 
1768;  was  afterwards  settled  as  pastor  of  the  South  church  in  Hartford;  lost  his  voice  and  his 
health  and  died  in  his  father  s  family  at  Roxbury,  Mass.,  January  1<),  1775,  aged  thirty-six. 
His  widow,  the  daughter  of  the  first  President  Wheelock,  died  at  Hartford,  October  5,  1831, 
aged  ninety-oue.  TViUiam  Patten,  the  son,  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1780; 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Second  church  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  May  24,  1786;  was  dismisMd 
April  15,  1833;  and  died  in  1839.  He  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Brown 
University  in  1807.  He  published  a  Sermon  on  the  Sabbath  succeeding  his  onlination,  1786;  a 
Sermon  on  the  Slave  trade,  1792;  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  President  Stiles,  1795;  aod  m  Ser- 
mon before  the  African  Benevolent  Society,  1808. 

X  Amos  Chase  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1780;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
Second  church  in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  Jane  27,  1787;  mm  dlsmiwed  in  1814;  and  died  is  1849. 
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SttBioii  at  the  ordination  of  John  Wilder,*  1790.  A  Sermon  on  the  death 
of  Ifrs.  Sarah  King,  1791.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  George  Washington, 
1799. 

FROM  THE  REV.  LEVI  NELSON,  D.  D. 

Lisbon,  Conn.,  April  17, 1848. 

Dear  Sir :  I  first  became  acquainted  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hart,  in  the  summer  of 
1804,  when  I  commenced  preaching  in  this  place.  From  that  time  till  the  close 
of  his  life,  my  relations  with  him  were  almost  those  of  a  son  with  a  revered 
fiither. 

Among  other  things  which  he  communicated  to  me,  I  remember  he  stated  that, 
in  the  early  part  of  his  ministry,  he  was  fond  of  metaphysical  speculations;  that 
his  preaching  savoured  of  them,  and  that  he  even  commenced  writing  a  book  of  a 
metaphysical  character.  But,  after  a  while,  he  became  convinced  that  such  studiea 
and  preaching  were  of  little  profit,  either  to  himself  or  his  people.  This  view  of 
the  matter,  he  said,  appeared  more  important,  as  he  became  an  old  man,  and 
knew  that  death  could  not  be  &r  distant.  He  thought  the  proper  way  to  preach 
the  word  was  to  state  and  apply  its  great  truths  in  the  simplest  manner;  and 
on  one  occasion  I  remember  he  spoke  with  great  satisfaction,  on  hearing  one  of 
his  intimate  friends  preach,  whose  views  and  practice  had  undergone  a  similar 
diange,  on  the  approach  of  old  age,  and  in  the  prospect  of  soon  rendering  an 
account  of  his  stewardship. 

In  the  spring  of  1808,  the  year  in  which  he  died,  we  commenced,  at  his  sugges- 
tion, spending  a  season  together  in  devotional  exercises,  once  a  week.  On  those 
occasions,  he  opened  his  mind  freely  on  experimental  religion,  which  to  me  was  a 
■ouroe  of  great  satisfaction,  and  I  trust  profit.  True  submission  to  the  will  of 
God, — what  he  called  unconditional  submiaaion,  was  one  of  his  favourite  themes; 
and  he  never  dwelt  upon  it,  or  alluded  to  it,  without  evincing  the  most  subdued 
and  childlike  spirit. 

Dr.  Hart  had  shown  great  kindness  to  the  people  at  Lisbon,  who  had,  for  long 
intervals,  been  destitute  of  a  pastor;  and  they  early  informed  me  that  it  would 
be  a  pleasure  to  them  to  have  me  assist  him  in  his  necessities.  Accordingly,  J  felt 
the  utmost  freedom  to  comply  with  his  request  that  I  would  occupy  his  pulpit  a 
part  of  one  of  the  first  Sabbaths  after  he  became  unable  to  preach.  I  went  to  his 
house  at  the  close  of  the  service,  and  found  him  very  feeble,  but  still  able  to  sit 
up.  His  disease  was  the  jaundice:  it  occasioned  him  great  depression  of  spirits, 
and  ultimately  had  a  fatal  termination.  While  I  was  with  him,  he  took  me  into 
an  adjoining  room,  and,  without  shutting  the  door,  and  in  the  hearing  of  his  wife 
and  other  anxious  friends,  spoke  to  me  to  this  efiect: — **  I  want  you  to  converse 
with  me  on  the  subject  of  the  Divine  promises  in  the  manner  you  do  with  Chris- 
tians generally,  for  their  instruction."  If  ever  I  felt  my  insignificance  in  relation 
to  my  follow  creatures,  it  was  then.  I  replied, — ^*  That  would  be  like  a  child's 
undcolaking  to  teach  his  parent;"  but  signified  that  I  would  do  the  best  I  could. 
I  commenced,  and  had  not  proceeded  far,  before  he  exclaimed, — *'  I  see  it  all  now.'* 
We  then  went  immediately  back  to  the  family.  I  never  had  an  opportunity  after- 
wards to  ascertain  the  particular  state  of  his  mind,  but,  from  such  information  as 
I  could  gain  at  the  time,  I  was  led  to  believe  that  his  hope  remained  firm  till  its 
object  was  fully  realized  in  Heavenly  glory. 

l  remain.  Dear  Sir,  respectfully  yours, 

LEVI  NELSON. 

*  JoBH  Wilder  was  born  in  Templeton,  Mmi.,  in  1758;  was  mdaated  at  Dartmonth  Col- 
kge  in  1784;  was  ordained  paitor  of  the  eharoh  in  Attleboroneb,  Mass.,  Janoaxy  27,  1700; 
resigned  hie  charge,  Noyember  28,  1822 ;  and  died  Febniary  0,  1836,  aged  seventy -eight. 
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FROM  THE  BEY.  SAMUEL  NOTT,  D.  D. 

TtLAMKum,  Ckmn.,  October  8, 1847. 

Rer.  and  dear  Sir:  I  had  a  long  and  intimate  acqnaintanoe  with  Dr.  Hart,  and 
esteemed  him  as  among  the  ablest  and  best  ministers  of  his  day.  But  the  tenor 
of  his  life  was  so  even  that  when  I  hare  said  that  of  him,  it  would  seem  as  if 
scarcely  any  thing  more  remained  to  be  said.  But,  as  you  seem  to  desire  it,  I 
will  try  to  giye  you  my  impressions  a  little  more  in  detail. 

He  had  great  penetration  and  grasp  of  mind.  He  was  never  satisfied  with 
■nperflcial  views  of  any  subject,  but  always  wished  to  go  to  the  bottom.  He  was 
mm  acquainted  with  all  the  yarious  systems  of  Theology,  and  could  giro  reasont 
perfectly  satis&ctory  to  himself  why  he  received  one,  and  rejected  all  the  rest. 
Though  he  called  no  man  master,  his  views  of  Divine  truth  were  generally  in 
•ooordanoe  with  the  Assembly's  Catechism.  His  manner  in  the  pulpit  was  grave 
and  impressive.  There  was  no  show  about  it;  hut  he  evidently  spoke  out  of  a 
heart  warmed  with  the  love  of  Christ  and  of  souls.  The  matter  of  his  preaching 
WIS  always  weighty.  He  dwelt  much  upon  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  Gospd, 
hat  he  always  brought  them  to  bear  upon  the  heart  and  life.  He  was  particalar 
in  illustrating  the  distinction  between  saints  and  sinners.  While  he  had  a  deep 
experience  of  the  power  of  Divine  truth  upon  his  own  heart,  he  was  very  cautioiu 
not  to  encourage  others  to  believe  themselves  true  Christians  upon  any  slight  or 
insufficient  evidence. 

He  was  eminent  for  his  qualifications  as  a  theological  teacher.  He  was  not 
only  very  dear  in  his  expositions  of  the  Christian  system,  but  very  keen  to 
detect  error  and  sophistry.  His  pupils  looked  upon  him  almost  as  an  orade. 
Few  ministers  in  New  England,  previous  to  the  establishment  of  Theological 
seminaries,  had  so  much  to  do  as  he,  in  training  young  men  for  the  ministry. 

He  was  a  remarkably  wise  man; — and  this  gave  him  an  influence,  beyond  that 
of  most  of  his  contemporaries,  in  healing  differences  in  the  Church.  It  was  not 
uncommon  for  him  to  be  called  a  long  distance  from  home  to  sit  in  councils  for 
adjusting  matters  of  difficulty.  There  was  not  often  an  appeal  from  his  judg- 
ment.    He  was  almost  always  right. 

I  have  scarcely  ever  known  a  person  so  much  distinguished  as  he  for  self- 
government.  Nothing  seemed  ever  to  take  him  by  surprise.  No  provocation 
could  throw  him  off  his  guard.  Though  his  sensibilities  were  alive  to  afflictioUi 
he  was  always  composed,  and  dignified,  and  submissive,  under  it.  He  lived  as 
seeing  Him  who  is  invisible;  and  therefore  he  was  never  moved. 

He  was  always  devising  or  executing  some  plan  for  doing  good.  To  be  instru- 
mental of  glorifying  God's  grace  in  saving  the  souls  of  his  fellow  men,  was  the 
great  object  for  which  he  lived.  He  laboured  in  season,  and  out  of  season,  at 
home  and  abroad,  to  bring  sinners  into  the  ark  of  safety.  His  labours  were  greatly 
blessed.    He  will  be  found  among  those  who  have  tui'ned  many  to  righteousness. 

Tour  friend  and  fellow  labourer, 

SAMUEL  NOTT. 
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SAMUEL  WILLIAMS,  L  L.  D  * 

1763—1817. 

Samuel  Williams  was  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Warham  Williams  of  Walt- 
ham,  and  grandson  of  the  Rev.  John  Williams  of  Deerfield.  He  was  born  at 
Waltham,  April  23,  174^.  In  his  early  years  he  evinced  a  decidedly  intel- 
lectual taste,  and  was  especially  fond  of  mathematical  and  philosophical 
itudies.  He  entered  Harvard  College  in  1757,  and  was  graduated  in  1761. 
He  was  selected  by  Professor  Winthrop  to  accompany  him  in  1761  to 
Newfoundland,  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  was  not  present  at  the  Commencement  when  his  class  was  graduated.  He 
was  licensed  to  preach  by  an  Association  at  Cambridge,  October  11,  1763, 
having  spent  the  intermediate  time  between  his  graduation  and  licensure 
in  teaching  a  school  in  his  native  place,  and  at  the  same  time  pursuing  his 
theological  studies.  He  preached  as  a  candidate  for  some  time  at  Concord, 
imd  afterwards  at  Bradford ;  and  was  ordained  in  the  latter  place  on  the 
2(Hh  of  November.  1765.  He  was  an  eminently  useful  and  acceptable 
minister.  He  assisted  several  young  men  in  their  preparation  for  the 
ministry  ;  among  whom  were  Thomas  Barnard  and  John  Prince, — afterwards 
Doctors  Barnard  and  Prince  of  Salem.  During  his  residence  at  Bradford, 
Benjamin  Thompson  (afterwards  the  celebrated  Count  Rumford)  resided  in 
bis  fftraily  for  some  time,  and  studied  Philosophy  under  him ;  and,  for  many 
years  after  they  kept  up  a  correspondence. 

When  the  IloUis  Professorship  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy 
in  Harvard  College  was  rendered  vacant  by  the  death  of  Professor  Win- 
throp in  1779,  Mr.  Williams'  high  reputation  in  that  department  immedi- 
ately designated  him  as  a  suitable  person  to  succeed  to  that  office ;  and  he 
was  accordingly  elected  to  it,  and  was  installed  in  May,  1780. 

In  1785,  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  in  1786,  by  Yale  College.  He  was  elected 
also  a  member  of  the  Meteorological  Society  of  Manheim,  Germany,  and 
of  the  Philosophical  Society  in  Philadelphia,  as  well  as  of  the  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  in  Massachusetts. 

In  1785,  he  presented  to  the  Corporation  a  plan  of  a  course  of  Lectures 
on  Astronomy,  to  be  delivered  to  the  Senior  class,  which  that  Board 
authorized  ;  and  these  Lectures  being  thought  not  strictly  within  the  requi- 
sitions of  the  Statutes  of  the  Professorship,  they  voted  to  allow  him  £30 
for  the  service. 

In  1786,  Dr.  Williams  went,  by  request  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  and  also  of  the  Corporation  of  Harvard  College,  to 
Penobscot  Bay,  to  observe  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun.  By  order  of  the 
General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  the  Lincoln  galley  was  fitted  out  for  his 
accommodation.  He  went  on  board,  on  the  9th  of  October,  accompanied 
by  Professor  Stephen  Sewall,  and  several  others,  who  were  specially  inter- 
ested in  the  object  of  the  expedition.  The  eclipse  occurred  on  the  20th, — 
eleven  days  after  he  embarked.  During  his  stay  at  Penobscot,  he  received 
much  attention,  especially  from  the  British  naval  Commander,  Capt.  MowarU 

•  Qttinpj'f  Hkt.  Hw.  OoU.— Hkt.  of  the  WilUama  fkmllj. 
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He  kept  a  minate  reoord  of  hiB  proceedings  and  obseryationSy  and  reiiurned, 
after  a  short  time,  having  very  satisfactorilj  executed  his  commission. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  year,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  agents  on 
the  part  of  Massachusetts  to  assist  in  ascertaining  and  running  the  line  of 
jurisdiction  between  the  State  of  Massachusetts  and  the  State  of  New  York. 

Dr.  WiiliAXi^s  continued  in  the  Professorship  till  the  year  1788.  Of  the 
mroumstances  which  led  to  the  resignation  of  his  office,  Mr.  Quincy,  in  his 
History  of  Harvard  College,  gives  the  following  account: — "Although 
aotive  and  laborious  in  his  pursuits  and  duties.  Professor  Williams  did  not 
possess  the  wisdom  to  keep  his  expenditures  within  his  income.  Pecuniary 
embarrassments  ensued ;  and,  in  June  1788,  a  question  having  arisen  in  the 
Board  of  Overseers,  relative  to  his  conduct  in  one  of  these  transactions,  he 
immediately  resigned  his  office.  On  the  recommendation  of  the  Overseers, 
oat  of  regard  to  the  family  of  Dr.  Williams,  the  Corporation  continued  his 
salary  to  the  end  of  the  quarter." 

Dr.  Williams,  shortly  after  this,  removed  from  Cambridge  to  Butland, 
Vermont,  where  he  spent  most  of  his  remaining  days.  He  preached  there 
as  a  stated  supply  from  January  1789  till  October  1795.  He  subsequently 
preached  at  Burlington,  somewhat  more  than  two  years. 

In  1794,  he  published  in  an  octavo  volume  the  Natural  and  Civil  History 
of  Yermont, — a  work  that  evinces  great  labour  and  research,  and  is  credita- 
ble alike  to  his  talents  and  industry.  It  was  republished  in  two  volumes, 
in  1809.     It  has  not  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  excellent  authority. 

He  was  appointed  by  Governor  Tichenor,  under  the  Act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture in  1805,  to  ascertain  the  boundary  of  the  State  of  Vermont ; — which 
service  he  duly  performed.  He  also  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  in  the 
University  of  Yermont,  not  long  after  its  establishment. 

Beside  the*  History  of  Vermont,  and  various  contributions  to  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Amcricau  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Dr.  Williams 
published  two  Sermons  on  Regeneration,  1766 ;  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination 
of  Thomas  Barnard,  1773 ;  a  Sermon  on  the  love  of  our  country,  1775 ;  a 
Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  John  Prince,  1780 ;  a  Sermon  at  the  General 
Election  in  Vermont,  1794 ;  a  Sermon  on  the  evidence  of  personal  Christi- 
anity, 1799 ;  a  Sermon  on  the  love  of  our  country,  1799 ;  a  Sermon  delivered 
before  the  Centre  Lodge. 

Dr.  Williams  left  a  work  which  has  not  been  published,  entitled  *'  Phi- 
losophical Lectures  on  the  constitution,  duty,  and  religion  of  man."  He 
also  left  various  manuscripts  on  astronomical,  philosophical,  and  mathemati- 
cal subjects,  many  of  which  are  considered  of  great  value. 

Dr.  Williams  died  at  Rutland,  after  a  short  illness,  on  the  2d  of  January, 
1817,  aged  seventy-four.  Hb  funeral  Sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev. 
Heman  Ball,  D.  D.,  from  a  text  which  he  selected  in  his  lifetime — Psalm 
XLiii,  4.     "Unto  God  my  exceeding  joy." 

He  was  married  to  Jane  Kilboume  of  Waltham,  on  the  5th  of  May, 
1768.  They  had  five  children ;  the  youngest  of  whom, — Charles  Kilboume, 
was  bom  January  24,  1782 ;  was  graduated  at  Williams  College  in  1800 ; 
and  was  successively  Chief  Justice,  and  Governor,  of  the  State  of  Vermont. 
He  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  Middlebuzy 
College  in  1834.  He  died  March  9,  1858,  aged  seventy-one.  Mrs. 
Williams,  the  Doctor's  widow,  died  March  24,  1829. 
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Tbe  late  Ambrose  Spencer,  Ohief  Justice  of  New  York,  who  was  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  College  in  1788,  and  who  enjoyed  not  only  the  instruction, 
but  the  friendship,  of  Dr.  Williams,  has  often  entertained  me  with  his 
lecolleotions  and  impressions  concerning  him.  He  seems  to  have  regarded 
bim  as  the  glory  of  the  College  in  that  day.  He  represented  him  not  only 
18  most  thoroughly  versed  in  the  branches  which  he  taught,  but  as  having 
an  admirable  facility  at  communication,  that  made  it  no  less  pleasant  than 
profitable  to  sit  under  his  instructions.  He  used  to  take  great  delight  in 
introducing  his  pupils  to  the  heavenly  bodies  through  the  medium  of  the 
telescope;  and  *'many  a  bright  evening,"  said  the  Judge,  more  than 
sixty  years  after,  '*have  I  shared  with  him  his  sublime  observations." 
He  was  exceedingly  popular  both  in  College  and  out  of  it.  He  was  cour- 
teous and  agreeable  in  his  manners,  and  was  regarded  not  only  as  a  distin- 
guished philosopher,  but  as  a  remarkably  fine  type  of  a  Christian  gentleman. 

FROM  THE  REV.  ARIEL  AHROT,  D.  D. 

Wbst  Cambridgb,  May  7, 1866. 

My  dear  Friend : — I  am  sorry  that  it  is  but  little  I  can  do,  in  compliance  with 
your  request  for  my  recollections  of  Dr.  Williams.  It  is  now  nearly  seventy 
years  since  I  have  seen  the  Professor;  and  while  I  was  at  College  I  rarely  saw 
him  except  at  recitations  and  lectures.  He  was  Professor  of  Mathematics  and 
Natural  Philosophy  during  the  whole  of  my  collegiate  course. 

In  personal  appearance,  Dr.  Williams  was  about  the  common  size, — tending  to 
corpulency.  His  manners  were  gentlemanly  and  dignified.  His  lectures  on 
Natural  Philosophy  were  very  interesting, — his  experiments  never  failing.  He 
was  highly  esteemed  as  Professor. 

I  do  not  know  that  he  preached  while  at  Cambridge;  but  he  had  an  excellent 
ropntation  as  a  preacher  at  Bradford.  He  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  prominent 
men  of  his  day.  Affectionately  yours, 

ARIEL  ABROT. 


-♦♦- 


JOSEPH  DANA,  D.  D.* 

1763—1827. 

Joseph  Dana  was  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary  Dana,  and  was  born  aft 
Pomfret,  Conn.,  November  2,  (0.  S.,)  1742.  His  father  was  a  respectable 
innkeeper  in  that  town.  Among  the  recollections  of  his  boyhood  was  the 
famous  adventure  of  General  Putnam  with  the  wolf,  which  took  place  not 
far  from  his  father's  residence.  He  remembered  to  have  seen  the  animal 
which  had  spread  so  much  terror  through  the  neighbourhood,  dragged  into 
the  entry  of  their  house,  and  to  have  ran  up  stairs,  with  other  children, 
that  they  might  feel  the  less  terror  in  looking  at  it. 

It  having  been  determined  that  he  should  receive  a  liberal  education,  he 
was  fitted  for  Yale  College,  where  he  was  admitted  as  a  member  in  1766, 
and  was  graduated  in  1760.  Resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  Christian 
ministry,  he  pursued  a  course  of  theological  study  under  the  direction  of 
the  Bev.  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Hart  of  Preston,  Conn.,  and  was  licensed  to 

•  His  Sixtieth  AnniT.  Serm.— Orowell'f  Fun.  Senn.— Felk*t  Hist,  of  Iptwisli. 
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pnaoh  by  the  ABSooiation  of  which  Mr.  H.  was  a  mambor,  in  Blay,  1768, 
before  he  was  twenty-one.  He  supplied  the  pnlpit  of  the  Old  Sonth  Ohiink 
in  Boston,  with  muoh  aeceptanoe,  for  six  months,  and  would,  it  is  said,  ha?i 
reoeiTed  an  invitation  to  a  permanent  settlement  there,  but  that  hia  voiet 
was  thought  soarcely  adequate  to  fill  so  large  a  building.  He  was  subse- 
quently invited  to  Ipswich,  and,  having  remained  there  as  a  candidate  for  a 
year  or  more,  he  received  a  call  from  the  church  and  society  to  become  their 
pastor.  He  accepted  the  call  and  was  ordained  on  the  7th  of  .November, 
1765, — the  ordination  sermon  being  preached  by  the  Rev.  Moses  Parsons  of 
Byfield. 

The  early  part  of  his  minbtry  of  course  fell  into  the  tempestuous  period 
of  the  Revolution.  Though  he  kept  within  the  appropriate  sphere  of  a 
Christian  minister,  he  »howed  himself  the  decided  advocate  of  liberty,  and 
laboured  in  every  suitable  way  for  the  promotion  of  his  country's  intereats. 

In  1801,  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Harvard  Ool- 
lege.  The  same  year  he  preached  the  annual  sermon  before  the  Convention 
of  Congregational  ministers  in  Maesachusetts.  The  frequent  demanda  that 
were  made  fi)r  his  labours  on  public  occasions,  were  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
high  estimation  in  which  he  was  held,  not  only  by  his  brethren  in  the  ministry, 
but  by  the  community  at  large. 

Dr.  Dana  preached  a  sermon  on  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  his  ordinadon, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-three, — ^in  which  ho  stated  that  all  who  were  heada  €i 
&milies  at  the  time  of  his  settlement,  were  deceased,  except  five  ;  and  that 
he  had  followed  about  nine  hundred  of  his  parishioners  to  the  grave. 

He  often  expressed  the  desire  that  he  might  not  survive  his  usefulness ; 
and  this  desire  was  signally  granted.  Though  the  infirmities  of  age  had 
crept  over  him,  diminishing  somewhat  his  ability  to  labour  and  to  endure, 
yet  he  continued  in  the  regular  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a  minister  till 
within  a  few  days  of  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  16th  of  Novemberf 
1827.  His  funeral  was  on  the  19th,  and  an  appropriate  sermon  was  preached 
on  the  occasion  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Crowell«  which  was  published. 

Dr.  Dana  was  first  married  to  Mary  Stauiford,  a  daughter-in-law  of  the 
Rev.  Nathaniel  Rogers.  She  died  May  14, 1772,  in  her  twenty-eighth  year. 
He  subsequently  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Samuel  Turner  of  Boston. 
She  died  April  13,  1803,  in  her  fifty-third  year.  Professor  Tappan  of 
Harvard  College  preached  her  funeral  sermon,  (which  was  published,)  in 
which  he  describes  her  as  a  person  of  uncommon  excellence  and  loveliness. 
In  December,  1803,  he  married  Elizabeth,  widow  of  the  Rev.  Ebeneser 
Bradford*  of  Rowley, — ^who  died  in  1824,  aged  about  seventy-five.  He  had 
three  children  by  the  first  marriage  and  five  by  the  second.  Two  of  his  sons 
are  clergymen  ; — the  Rev.  Dr.  Dana  of  Newburyport,  and  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Dana  of  Marblehead. 

*  Sbshszsr  Bradford  was  born  in  Guiterbnry,  Conn.,  in  1746;  was  gradnated  at  th«  Col- 
lage of  New  Jersey  in  1773;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  chnroh  in  Rowley,  Angnst  4, 1782;  and 
died  January  3,  1801,  aged  fifty -fiTo.  He  published  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Nathaniel 
Howe,  Hopkinton,  1791;  Strictures  on  Dr.  Langdon's  Remarks  on  Hopkins*  System,  1794;  a 
Fast  Sermon,  17V5;  a  Thanksg^Ting  Sermon,  1795;  a  Sermon  at  the  installation  of  the  Rev. 
John  H.  Sterens,  1795;  [who  was  bom  at  Canterbury,  Conn.,  September  20,  1766:  was  not 
ffaduated  at  any  College ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Seoond  Calrinistic  church  in  Methnen, 
Maroh  18,  1791;  was  dismissed  March  10, 1795;  was  installed  at  Stonehun  in  November  of  the 
Mine  year;  was  dismissed  NoTomber  IS,  1827 ;  was  instaUed  in  April,  1828,  pastor  of  the  ehmeh 
In  the  East  parish  of  Haverhill;  resigned  his  charge  in  April,  1833,  and  returned  to  Stonehaa. 
where  he  died  on  the  9th  of  August,  1851.  He  fmolished  two  sermons  at  Lynn  on  the  death  of 
a  young  man»  180S;  a  Fast  Sexmon^  1813;  a  FMt  Sermon,  1814.] 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  his  publications : — Two  Discourses  from  Proverbs 
XV.  8,  on  the  sacrifice  of  the  wicked,  1782.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination 
of  David  Smith,*  1795.  A  Sermon  on  the  National  Thanksgiving,  1791. 
Two  Sermons  on  the  National  Fast,  1799.  A  Discourse  on  the  death  of 
Washington,  1800.  A  Sermon  before  the  Convention  of  ministers,  1801. 
A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Samuel  Dana,  1801.  A  Sermon  before  the 
Merrimac  Humane  Society,  1804.  A  Lecture  on  Baptism,  1806.  A 
Sermon  on  the  worth  and  loss  of  the  soul,  1807.  Integrity  explained 
and  recommended:  A  Sermon  before  an  Association,  1807.  The  question 
of  war  with  Great  Britain,  1808.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Joshua 
Dodge,  1808.  Two  Sermons  on  a  special  occasion,  1810.  A  Sermon  on 
the  calamity  at  Richmond,  1812.  A  Sermon  before  the  Society  for  promo- 
ting Christian  Knowledge,  1812.  A  Sermon  before  the  Essex  Auxiliary 
Sdooation  Society,  1816.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Joseph 
MoKean,  D.  D.,  1818.  A  Thanksgiving  Sermon,  1820.  A  Sermon  on  the 
sixtieth  anniversary  of  his  ordination,  1825.  A  Discourse  on  the  fifty-first 
anniversary  of  American  Independence,  1827. 

To  these  may  be  added : — A  Charge  at  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Emerson,!  1803.  Right  Hand  of  Fellowship  at  the  ordination  of  D.  T. 
Kimball,  1806.  Charge  at  the  ordination  of  Messrs.  Smith  and  Kingsbury, 
Missionaries,  1815.  Charge  at  the  ordination  of  Daniel  Fitz,  1826.  Also 
many  communications  in  periodical  publications,  both  in  prose  and  poetry. 

FROM  THE  REV.  SAMUEL  DANA. 

Marblehead,  May  24, 1849. 

Reverend  and  dear  Sir :  In  deciding  to  comply  with  your  request  for  a  letter  in 
roferenoe  to  my  much  loved  and  venerated  father,  I  have  been  not  a  little  embar- 
rassed with  an  apprehension  that  the  strong  filial  feeling  of  which  I  am  conscious, 
must  disqualify  me,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  for  the  office  which  you  have  assigned 
to  me.  I  will,  however,  endeavour  to  give  you  the  best  idea  I  can  of  my  father's 
character,  without  attempting  any  thing  like  a  formal  or  extended  delineation 
of  it. 

Though  my  father's  constitution  was  by  no  means  robust,  and  his  health  was 
somewhat  delicate,  yet  he  was  remarkable  for  physical  as  well  as  mental  activity 
and  the  celerity  of  his  movements.  lie  would  seldom  ascend  an  ordinary  flight 
of  stairs  without  surmounting  more  than  one  at  a  time,  and  I  well  recollect  when 
he  was  seventy  years  old,  that  we  both  started  together  at  the  same  moment  to 
arrest  a  stage  which  had  passed  with  unusual  speed,  when  lie  so  far  outstripped 
me  in  running,  that  I  was  soon  compelled,  not  without  mortification,  to  abandon 
the  race,  and  leave  the  victory  to  him. 

His  readiness  to  throw  his  doors  and  arms  wide  open  for  the  reception  of 
travellers  and  fiiends  was  proverbial.  A  large  circle  of  his  acquaintances  from  all 
quarters,  both  clergymen  r.nd  others,  who  passed  that  way,  were  in  the  habit  of 

*  David  Smith  was  born  »t  Ip§wieh  July  23,  1701 ;  was  graduated  at  Hanrard  College  in 
17M:  was  ordained  at  Amesbury,  January  28,  1795]  waedumiMed  May  22,  1800;  and  died  in 

lasr. 

t  Joseph  Emerson  was  bom  at  Hollis,  N.  H.,  October  13,  1777:  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
Golleae  in  1798,  where  he  was  a  Tutor  from  1801  to  1803 ;  was  ordained  at  BeTerly,  September 
Si,  lS03;  was  dismissed  September  21,  1816;  was  instaUed  at  Saugus  in  November,  1821; 
where  also  he  taught  a  female  academy ;  resigned  his  charge  in  1825,  and  became  the  Principal 
«f  a  female  school  at  Wrthenfield,  Conn.,  and  died  May  13,  1833,  aged  fifty -six.  lie  pub- 
Uihed  a  Discourse  to  seamen;  General  Topics  of  a  oonrse  of  Astronomical  Lectures,  1819;  a 
Disooarse  at  the  dedication  of  the  Seminary  Hall  at  Saugus,  1822 ;  a  Letter  to  the  members  of 
the  Qenosee  Association,  1829 ;  Questions  adapted  to  Whelpley's  Compend,  1830 ;  Questions  and 
Supplement  to  Goodrich's  History  of  the  United  States,  lo3l. 
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frequentiDg  his  hospitable  abode,' where  they  were  sore  of  finding  a  cordial  weloome 
Nor  was  he  ever  **  forgetful  to  entertain  strangers,"  and  his  professional  bretliraii 
in  general,  as  well  as  those  with  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  hare  intercourse. 
Often  have  I  abandoned  my  bed  to  the  way&rer  and  sought  a  lodging  elsewhere. 
Indeed  mine  host  of  the  neighbouring  public  house  used  to  complain  of  what  he 
called  an  interference  with  his  appropriate  vocation,  and  said  he  should  be  better 
pleased  if  my  father  would  put  forth  the  regular  sign  of  **  entertainment  for  man 
and  beast." 

He  was  distinguished  for  his  urbanity,  politeness,  and  refinement  of  manners. 
Scarcely  any  thing  annoyed  or  disturbed  his  equanimity  more  than  a  flagrant 
breach  of  decorum,  especially  in  those  who  ought  to  know  better,  and  to  be  examples 
of  its  due  observance.  An  uncouth  and  unmannerly  clergyman  once  called  at  hk 
house,  and,  on  entering  the  parlour,  seated  himself,  without  waiting  for  an  invita- 
tion, before  the  fire,  and  began  to  talk  in  an  uncourteous  style,  without  uncovering 
his  head.  My  father  could  with  difficulty  suppress  his  indignant  emotions,  and 
refrain  from  giving  them  utterance  in  words;  this,  however,  he  did,  but  left  the 
room  for  a  moment  and  returned  to  seat  himself  by  his  visitor's  side  with  his  own 
hat  upon  his  head,  without  uttering  a  syllable.  This  is  the  only  instance  in  which 
I  ever  knew  him  to  administer  such  a  cutting  reproof;  for  his  usual  suavity  pre- 
vented his  being  '*  easily  provoked." 

He  took  great  delight  in  associating  with  persons,  distinguished  for  their  great- 
ness and  goodness,  many  of  whom  were  numbered  among  his  personal  friends. 
He  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Washington.  I  well  remember  his  exquisite 
enjoyment  when  that  great  man  visited  Ipswich,  in  his  tour  through  New  Eng^ 
land,  on  his  accession  to  the  Presidency;  and  my  father  was  privileged  to  occupy 
a  seat  by  his  side,  and  share  his  conversation  at  a  public  dinner  given  him  on  Uie 
occasion.  Among  the  eminent  and  excellent  men  whose  friendship  and  society  he 
highly  valued,  were  Chief  Justice  Parsons,  George  Cabot,  Fisher  Ames..  Timothy 
Pickering,  &c.,  as  well  as  President  Willard  and  Professors  Pearson  and  Tappan 
of  Harvard  College. 

Previous  to  the  establishment  of  our  Theological  Seminaries,  he  had  not  unfre- 
quently  students  of  Divinity  under  his  care,  in  addition  to  lads  from  the  families 
of  his  friends  abroad,  whom  he  instructed  in  his  own  house.  By  such  means,  he 
was  able,  in  the  way  of  exchange,  to  obtain  board  for  his  sons  at  Hanover  and 
Cambridge  at  little  comparative  expense. 

He  was  enthusiastically  fond  of  music,  particularly  of  a  sacred  character,  for 
which  he  had  a  fine  voice  and  an  exquisite  ear.  His  family  will  never  forget  his 
rapt  appearance,  when  his  eight  children  united  with  him,  as  they  sometimes  did, 
in  singing  in  four  parts  the  morning  or  evening  hymn  around  the  domestic  altar, 
and  when,  in  the  height  of  his  excitement,  he  would  unconsciously  leave  his  seat, 
and  station  himself  in  different  parts  of  the  room,  and  even  in  the  entry,  with  the 
hand  over  one  ear,  the  better  to  enjoy  the  concord  of  sweet  sounds.  On  a  certain 
occasion,  my  brother  and  I  were  at  Boston  with  him,  and  hearing  tliat  a  splendid 
oratorio  would  be  performed  at  Brattle  street  church  in  the  evening,  we  invited 
our  father  to  accompany  us  to  it;  although,  as  he  had  never  attended  one  before, — 
knowing  his  enthusiasm,  we  had  some  fear  that  the  effect  upon  his  sensitive  mind 
might  be  overpowering.  And  so  indeed  it  proved  to  be';  for  it  seemed  as  if  his 
enraptured  spirit  would  take  its  flight;  and  the  delicious  excitement  was  just  as 
much,  if  not  rather  more  than  he  could  bear. 

I  love  to  call  to  remembrance  his  appearance  in  a  thunderstorm,  which  was 
remarkable.  Owing  partly  perhaps  to  some  peculiarity  in  the  state  of  the  atmos- 
phere, his  animal  spirits  were  invariably  exhilarated  on  such  occasions,  and  placing 
himself  where  he  could  witness  the  sublimity  of  the  scene  to  the  best  advantage, 
he  would  seem  very  highly  to  enjoy  it,  and  to  be  never  more  happy.      In  tiie 
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l%fatniiig  he  delighted  to  recognise  the  hand,  and  in  the  thunder  the  voice,  of  the 
Almighty. 

I  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  with  mj  dear  &thcr  at  the  close  of  his  earthly 
career.  On  the  last  Sabbath  of  his  life,  as  I  happened  to  be  on  an  exchange  at 
Hamilton,  he  had  a  lecture  appointed  in  his  church  for  the  evening,  which  1 
attended,  and  he  offered  the  prayer  before  sermon  in  the  pulpit  he  had  occupied 
sixty-three  years.  After  lecture,  he  appeared  brighter  and  more  animated  than 
usual,  and  he  sat  conversing  with  much  vivacity  and  interest  till  quite  a  late  hour. 
In  the  course  of  the  night,  with  no  one  with  him  but  his  Gk>d,  his  vital  power 
suddenly  gave  out,  and  in  the  morning  we  found  him  extremely  feeble  and 
exhausted,  though  apparently  without  any  specific  disease.  In  this  condition  he 
continued  five  days,  in  the  full  possession  of  his  senses;  tranquil  and  resigned,  in 
the  exercis^  of  the  Christian's  fiiith  and  hope,  and  then  died  to  live  forever.  On 
the  evening  preceding  his  departure,  he  requested  his  children,  most  of  whom  were 
present,  to  gather  round  his  dying  couch,  and  led  in  the  family  devotions,  as  he 
had  so  long  been  accustomed  to  do,  in  a  collected,  clear,  and  touching  manner,  for 
the  last  time.    In  a  few  hours,  **  he  was  not,  for  God  took  him." 

Yours,  with  sincere  respect  and  affection, 

SAMUEL  DANA. 

FROM  THE  REV.  BENJAMIN  TAFPAN,  D.  D. 

Augusta,  Me.,  May  24,  1849. 

My  dear  Sir :  I  am  rejoiced  to  learn  that  your  proposed  work  is  to  contain 
some  account  of  the  late  Dr.  Dana  of  Ipswich,  and  shall  be  happy  and  thankful 
if,  by  my  recollections,  I  may  assist  in  illustrating  his  character. 

I  became  a  member  of  his  family,  when  a  child  of  seven  years  old,  and 
remained  under  his  roof  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  from  two  to  three  years. 
During  that  period,  he  treated  roe  with  the  kindness  of  a  father,  and  continued 
over  after,  while  he  lived,  to  express  towards  me  a  truly  parental  affection.  He 
was  a  man  of  an  unusually  tender,  affectionate  spirit.  His  feelings  were  natu- 
rtlly  ardent,  and  not  always  under  perfect  control.  He  keenly  felt  unkind,  inju- 
rions  treatment,  and  sometimes  evinced  a  greater  degree  of  resentment  than  was 
learned  of  Him  who  is  meek  and  lowly.  But  in  general,  he  was  distinguished  by 
his  courteous  and  kind  deportment,  not  only  towards  the  members  of  his  own 
fiunily,  but  to  all  with  whom  he  was  conversant.  He  took  a  deep  interest  in 
children  and  young  people,  and  was  fond  of  conversing  with  them,  of  promoting 
their  improvement,  of  drawing  them  out,  and  of  contributing  to  their  enjoyment. 
He  took  a  good  deal  of  pains  while  I  was  in  his  family,  attending  school  in  the 
place,  in  showing  mo  how  to  read  and  to  speak  with  propriety  and  impressive- 
ness,  and  often  called  me  out  to  speak  the  little  pieces  that  he  had  taught  me,  for 
the  entertainment  of  his  guests. 

He  had,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  superior  intellectual  powers,  and  was  accustomed  to 
close,  vigorous  thinking.  He  was  a  decided  Calvinist  of  the  old  school.  The  great 
points  of  Christian  doctrine,  centering  in  Christ  crucified,  he  embraced  with  his 
whole  heart,  and  never  lost  sight  of.  He  had  a  good  classical  taste,  and  could  well 
appreciate  the  best  writers  of  poetry  and  belles-lettres.  Young's  Night-Thoughts 
was  a  favourite  book  with  him.  If  you  have  read  any  of  his  discourses,  you 
must  have  noticed  the  terse,  sententious  manner  in  which  he  wrote.  Some  of  his 
sermons  were  exceedingly  rich  in  the  best  thoughts, — as  for  example  his  Conven- 
ti:n  Sermon, — and  as  rich  in  the  unction  given  them  by  the  gushing  forth  of  a 
warm  Christian  heart.  Few  pastors  have  given  more  abundant  proof  than  was 
given  by  him  during  his  long  ministry,  that  the  souls  committed  to  his  charge 
were  "  dearly  beloved  and  longed  for."  He  had  fine  conversational  powers. 
FarsoDS  of  all  ages  found  it  a  rich  treat  to  hear  him  converse.  There  was  so 
mush  of  valuable  thought  enlivened  by  an  innocent  humour,  and  sweetened  by 
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the  expression  of  OTerflowing  good-will  and  kindness,  that  an  hoar  spent  in  his 
society  was  sure  to  pass  pleasantly  away. 

He  was  an  ardent  loyer  of  his  country.  No  man  could  be  a  more  devoted 
friend  to  its  free  institutions, — to  its  best  interests,  literary,  dyil,  and  rdigioiis. 

After  my  own  father  was  taken  from  me,  I  thought  myself  highly  faTonred  io 
being  an  object  of  his  fatherly  love  and  kindness,  and  felt,  whenerer  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  visiting  him,  that  it  was  going  to  a  father's  house.  He  always 
gaye  me  a  very  affectionate  welcome,  and  it  was  delightful  to  see,  eyen  in  his  dd 
age,  how  much  of  intellectual  yigour  and  vivadty,  as  well  as  of  warmth  and 
tenderness  of  feeling,  still  remained. 

I  haye  known  few  men  who  have  appeared  through  life  so  interesting  and  agree- 
able, and  from  whose  society  so  much  of  profit  and  pleasure  might  be  derived,  as 
Father  Dana.  I  ought  to  be  a  wiser  and  a  better  man,  in  consequence  of  the 
&your  conferred  upon  me  in  being  placed  so  early  under  his  parental  care,  and  in 
continuing  so  long  to  be  blessed  with  his  counsels  and  prayers. 

With  cordial  regard,  I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Respectfully  and  faithfully  yours, 

B.  TAPPAM. 


-♦♦■ 


JOSEPH  HUNTINGTON,  D.  D  * 

1763—1794. 

Joseph  Huntinoton  was  born  in  Windham,  (Scotland  parish,)  Conn., 
in  the  year  1735.  He  was  a  descendant,  in  the  fourth  generation,  from  Simon 
Huntington  who  emigrated  from  England  not  far  from  the  year  1640,  with 
three  sons,  but  was  seized  with  a  yiolent  illness  on  the  passage,  and  died 
when  the  vessel  was  within  sight  of  the  shore.  His  father  was  Nathaniel 
Huntington,  a  respectable  farmer,  but  a  somewhat  stern  and  arbitrary  man, 
who  legislated  for  his  children  without  much  regard  to  their  tastes  or  capa- 
cities ;  and  he  determined  that  Joseph  should  be  a  clothier,  and  actually 
compelled  him  to  remain  at  that  business  till  he  was  of  age.  As,  however, 
his  intellectual  developments  were  thought  to  be  somewhat  remarkable,  and 
he  promised  well  also  in  regard  to  his  moral  qualities,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Devotion,  the  minister  pf  the  parish  in  which  he  lived,  encouraged  him,  even 
at  that  late  period,  to  enter  on  a  course  of  study,  with  ultimate  reference 
to  the  ministry.  He  yielded  to  the  suggestion,  and  fitted  for  College,  partly 
under  Mr.  Devotion,  in  an  unusually  short  time,  and  entered  at  Yale,  it  is 
believed,  at  an  advanced  standing.     He  was  graduated  in  1762. 

It  is  not  known  under  whom  he  studied  Theology ;  but  it  was  for  a  few 
months  only  that  he  could  have  studied  under  any  one  ;  for,  in  April  sue- 
ceeding  his  graduation,  he  was  called  to  settle  in  the  ministry  over  the  First 
church  in  Coventry,  Conn.,  which  had  then  been  vacant  about  two  years, 
in  consequence  of  the  dismission  of  the  Rev.  Oliver  Noble. t  He  accepted 
the  call,  and  was  ordained  on  the  29th  of  June,  1763. 

*  MSS.  fh)m  Rev.  Dr.  Abbot,  ReT.  Chauncy  Booth,  and  othen. 

t  Olitkr  Noble,  the  eon  of  David  Noble,  was  born  at  Hebron,  Conn.,  March  3, 17S3;  was 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1757 ;  waa  ordained  pastor  of  the  First  church  in  Coventry,  Conn., 
a«  sacoesflor  to  the  Rev.  Joseph  Meacham,  January  10,  1759;  was  dismissed  June  10,  1761 : 
wa«  insulled  pastor  of  a  churoh  in  Newbury,  Man.,  Sept.  1, 1762;  was  dismiased  in  1783:  was 
SottaUed  at  New  Castle,  N.  H.,  Angoit  18,  1784;  and  diad  December  15, 1792,  ag«d  ifty-iix. 
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His  ministry  at  Coventry  commenced  under  some  most  unfavourable 
Mispioes.  Though  there  had  been  two  settled  pastors  there,  and  one  of 
tliem,  Mr.  Meacham,  had  had  a  ministry  of  considerable  length,  yet  the  parish 
had  become  greatly  reduced,  the  meeting  house  had  been  suffered  to  go  to 
decay,  and  every  thing  else  was  in  a  state  of  corresponding  depression. 
The  services  at  his  ordination  were  held  in  the  open  air ;  but  whether  this 
was  because  the  meeting  house  was  too  small  to  accommodate  the  assem- 
blage, or  too  much  dilapidated  to  be  safe  or  decent,  does  not  appear. 
Immediately  after  he  was  settled,  he  began  to  urge  upon  the  people  with 
great  zeal  the  project  of  building  a  new  meeting  house :  they  responded 
with  unexpected  cordiality  and  harmony  to  his  proposal ;  and,  in  a  short 
time,  they  had  the  best  house  of  public  worship  in  the  whole  region, — built 
at  an  expense  of  about  five  thousand  dollars.  Mr.  Huntington  was  exceed- 
ingly gratified  by  the  success  of  this  enterprise,  and  often  recurred  to  it 
with  pleasure  in  the  later  years  of  his  ministry. 

From  the  period  of  his  settlement,  the  prosperity  of  the  parish,  at  least 
in  regard  to  temporal  interests,  began  to  revive ;  and  they  continued  a 
nnited  people  during  his  whole  ministry.  The  state  of  religion,  however, 
was  scarcely  ever  otherwise  than  depressed  ;  but  the  same  remark  is  equally 
applicable,  with  few  exceptions,  to  the  Church  at  large.  The  period  of  his 
ministry  embraced  the  old  French  war,  the  war  that  gave  us  our  indepen- 
dence, and  the  French  Revolution  :  and  each  of  these  events  was  fruitful  of 
influences  most  adverse  to  a  healthful  and  vigorous  state  of  religion  in  this 
oountry. 

After  the  death  of  the  first  Dr.  Wheelock,  President  of  Dartmouth  College, 
Mr.  Huntington  was  spoken  of  as  the  person  most  likely  to  succeed  to  the 
office  ;  and  communications  were  made  to  him  on  the  subject  that  gave  him 
reason  to  expect  that  he  would  be  elected.  The  result  was  different  from 
what  many  had  anticipated  ;  but  the  College  testified  its  respect  for  him, 
AovLi  the  same  time,  (1780,)  by  conferring  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Divinity.  He  was  also,  the  same  year,  elected  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Overseers  of  the  College,  and  held  the  place  till  1788. 

In  the  spring  of  1792,  Dr.  Huntington  was  invited  to  settle  at  Hunting- 
don, Long  Island  ;  and  he  actually  made  a  journey  thither  before  he 
declined  the  invitation.  The  fact  that  ho  should  have  even  hesitated  on  the 
subject  was  an  occasion  of  considerable  disquietude  in  his  own  parish,  and 
seems  to  have  loosened,  in  some  degree,  the  cord  that  bound  him  to  his 
people. 

Dr.  Huntington  continued  his  labours  till  near  the  close  of  life,  though 
infirmities  had,  for  some  time,  been  increasing  upon  him,  and  his  health  was 
supposed  to  have  suffered  from  repeated  and  severe  domestic  bereavements. 
His  death,  which  seemed  to  be  the  result  of  a  complication  of  diseases,  took 
place  on  the  25th  of  December,  1794,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age,  and 
the  thirty-second  of  his  ministry. 

Dr.  Huntington  was  married  in  1764,  to  a  daughter  of  the  Kcv.  Ebene- 
ler  Devotion  of  Windham,  who  died  September  25,  1771.  He  was  subse- 
quently married  to  Elizabeth  Hale  of  Glastonbury,  who  survived  him  several 
years.     He  had  twelve  children, — ten  by  the  first  marriage,  and  two  by  the 


H«  vabliilied  a  Sermon  on  Miuio  in  the  worship  of  God,  1774 ;  and  Strictures  apon  the  saored 
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kst.  One  of  his  sons,  Samuel^  was  adopted  by  his  unole,  tbe  Hon.  8&mmd 
Huntington,  signer  of  the  Deolaration  of  Independence,  and  was  gndnatel 
at  Tale  College  in  1785 ;  Temoved  to  Ohio,  where  he  became  Chief  Jesttoi 
of  the  Snpreme  Conrt,  and  afterwards  GoTcmor  of  the  State,  and  died  ia 
1817.  One  of  Dr.  Huntington's  daughters  was  married  to  the  Rer.  Dr.  B. 
D.  Griffin. 

Dr.  Huntington  published  a  Sermon  delivered  at  Norwich  on  the  Tanitjr 
and  mischief  of  presuming  of  things  beyond  our  measure,  1774 ;  a  Pkt 
before  the  Ecclesiastical  Council  at  Stockbridge,  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Ksike, 
excommunicated  for  marrying  a  pro&ne  man,  1779 ;  an  Address  to  hk 
Anabaptist  brethren,  1788  ;  an  Election  Sermon,  1784 ;  a  Sermon  at  thi 
instalment  of  the  Bev.  John  Ellis,*  1785  ;  a  Discourse  at  the  interment  tt 
Capt.  John  Howard  of  Hampton,  1789 ;  Thoughts  on  the  atonement  ef 
Christ,  1791 ;  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Strong,  1798 ;  OalvinisB 
improved,  (Posthumous,)  1796. 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance  in  Dr.  Huntington's  hisUny  was  not 
known  until  after  his  death.  Among  h»  papers  was  found  a  mannsmpt 
volume,  entitled  '*  Galyinism  improved,"  which  contains  a  vigorous  defimes 
of  the  doctrine  of  Universal  Salvation.  This  volume  was  afterwardi 
published,  though  it  had  but  a  limited  circulation, — ^much  the  greater  pirt  of 
the  edition  having  been  consigned  to  the  flames  by  one  of  his  daughters, — 
a  lady  of  rare  excellence,  who  loved  simple  Calvinism  better  than  "  CtU* 
tinism  impraved^**  and  whose  regard  for  orthodoxy  seems  to  have  been  aa 
overmatch  even  for  her  filial  reverence.  The  system  inculcated  in  this  volome 
is,  however,  very  unlike  that  which  now  ordinarily  passes  under  the  name 
of  Universalism.  It  recognises  most  of  the  features  of  old-fuhioned  Cal- 
Tinism,  but  maintains  that  the  atonement  of  Christ  was  commensurate,  not 
only  in  its  nature,  but  in  its  design,  with  the  sins  of  the  whole  human 
family.  Dr.  Huntington  had  not  been  generally  supposed  to  hold  any  other 
than  the  commonly  received  orthodox  views,  on  this  subject,  until  this 
manuscript  was  found ;  though  some  of  hb  brethren  afterwards  recollected 
to  have  heard  remarks  from  him,  which,  in  the  review,  seemed  of  a  some- 
what dubious  character.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  book  might  have 
been  written  as  a  mere  trial  of  polemic  skill ;  but  the  Preface  puts  it 
beyond  a  doubt  that  it  contains  his  deliberate  and  matured  convictions. 

FROM  THE  REV.  ARIEL  ARROT,  D.  D. 

PsTERBOROUOH,  N.  H.,  NoTomber  20, 1849. 

My  dear  Friend :  You  are  aware.  ^  suppose,  that  I  have  no  personal  recollections 
of  Dr.  Huntington,  as  he  died  previo.  s  to  my  going  to  Coventry;  and  yet,  as  I 
succeeded  him  immediately  there  in  the  pastoral  office,  and  of  course  became 
intimate  with  those  who  had  been  trained  under  his  ministry,  I  had  the  means  of 
forming  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  his  character.  Tou  must  bear  in  mind,  how- 
ever, that  more  than  fifty  years  have  passed,  since  I  became  his  successor  in 
office,  and  nearly  forty  since  I  withdrew  from  the  scene  of  his  labours.  But  I 
will  task  my  memory  as  far  as  I  can,  and  I  may  at  least  gather  up  a  few  fhigmenti 
which,  in  the  absence  of  more  extended  information,  may  avail  to  your  purpose. 

*  Josh  Ellis  wm  born  at  Cambridge,  Man.,  in  1727;  wai  nadnatod  at  Hairaid  CoU^a  la 
1760 ;  waa  ordained  at  Norwiek,  (Franklin,)  Conn.,  Sept.  6, 1753 ;  waa  a  Obaplain  in  the  atrnj 
of  the  RoTolation:  waa  diamlaed  in  178S;  waa  imtaUed  at  Belidboth,  Mms.,  March  SO,  1785; 
WM  dinlBNd  la  iVsSs  a^  retanad  to  FiankUn,  wbm  ha  died  OBi.  IS,  IStS^ 
ai|^ 
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Dr.  Huntington  was  a  man  of  fine  personal  appearance,  and  of  popular,  enga- 
ging manners.  His  intellectual  endowments  also  were  much  above  mediocritj. 
Hk  perception  was  quick,  his  memory  retentive,  his  wit  ready,  ezuberaut,  and 
agreeable.  He  was  much  respected  and  beloved  by  his  parishioners  and  friends, 
and  exerted  very  considerable  influence  in  the  community  at  large. 

Many  anecdotes  and  repartees  illustrative  of  his  good  humour,  were  current  at 
GovenUy  long  after  my  settlement  there.  One  of  them  now  occurs  to  me :  A 
neighbour  of  his,  not  remarkable  for  industry  or  energy,  proposing  to  enter  into 
partnership  with  another  neighbour  of  somewhat  similar  habits,  asked  the  Doctor's 
adyice  as  to  the  expediency  of  the  measure;  and  he  replied  very  significantly — 
"  Partner-$hip9  are  rather  dangerous  ships  to  sail  in." 

Dr.  Huntington  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  popular  preachers  ofiiis  day. 
He  spoke  extemporaneously,  seldom  writing  more  than  a  skeleton,  or  the  principal 
topics,  of  his  discourse.  During  the  ^cater  part  of  his  life,  his  reputation  was 
Tery  high;  but,  as  his  health  and  strength  of  body  and  mind  failed,  his  reputation 
teemed  proportionably  to  decline.  I  remember  hearing  Dr.  Backus  of  Somers 
express  the  opinion  at  a  meeting  of  ministers,  not  long  after  Dr.  Huntington's 
death,  that  he  possessed  superior  talents;  and  that,  in  the  meridian  of  life,  the 
pablic  estimate  of  him  was  fully  up  to  his  actual  merits,  but  that,  in  his  later 
days,  it  had  fallen  below  it.  He  was  not  a  laborious  student.  He  had  very  few 
books,  and  depended  chiefly  on  borrowing;  but  having  an  excellent  memory,  he 
retained  a  large  part  of  what  he  read. 

He  was  favoured  with  a  good  constitution.,  firm  health,  and  high  flow  of  spirits, 
ibr  many  years;  and,  as  one  of  his  prominent  parishioners  remarked  to  me, 
wenld  "  easily  ride  over  all  difSculties."  A  few  years  before  his  death,  however, 
his  constitution  was  broken  by  sickness,  and  his  vigour  of  body  and  mind  appeared 
to  fail  together. 

It  was  not  long  after  my  settlement  at  Coventry  that  Dr.  Huntington's  posthu- 
mons  work  in  defence  of  Universal  Salvation,  was  published.  It  occasioned  much 
SQXprise  and  speculation  in  various  circles;  and  there  were  circumstances  connected 
with  it  which  will  probably  never  be  explained.  One  of  the  most  important  fitcta 
having  a  bearing  upon  the  case  which  I  remember,  was  this : — Some  time  before 
his  death,  he  wrote  a  Dialogue  on  Universal  Salvation,  and  sent  it  to  a  brother 
minister,  who  resided  at  some  distance,  requesting  his  remarks  upon  it.  The 
minister,  after  reading  it,  returned  it  to  Dr.  H.  through  Mr.  Brock  way*  of  Columbia, 
who,  on  delivering  it  to  him,  ventured  to  ask  if  it  expressed  his  real  opinions. 
ne  answer,  I  understood,  was  evasive,  and  to  Mr.  Brock  way  somewhat  unsatis- 
fbctory.  The  whole  affair  of  the  publication,  though  it  excited  great  interest  at 
the  time,  and  still  continues  as  matter  of  history,  has  long  since  ceased  to  be 
talked  about. 

Affectionately  yours, 

ABIEL  ABBOT. 

*TbomA8  Bbockwat  mm  born  in  Lvme,  Conn.,  in  the  jear  1744;  waa  gmdoated  at  Tale 
Goltoge  in  1768:  was  ordained  pastor  or  the  Seoond  Society  in  Lebanon,  (Crank,)  June  24, 
17TS;  waa  married  to  Ennioe  Lathropof  Norwich,  December  18, 1772,  by  whom  he  had  thirteen 
eliOdien;  and  died  while  on  a  visit  at  Lyme,  Jnly  5,  1807,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age, 
aad  thirty-sixth  of  his  ministry.  He  was  small  in  stature,  bnt  a  man  of  coamge,  and  a  wann 
■drooate  for  his  ooontnr's  independence.  When  the  British  burned  New  London, — as  soon  aa 
the  news  reaehed  the  place  of  his  residenee,  he  started  off  with  his  long  gun,  and  deacons,  and 
pariahloiMn,  to  assist  in  doing  battle  with  the  enemy.  He  published  an  Epic  Poem,  entitled 
''Tho  Qospel  Tragedy,"  (119  pp.,  12  mo.,)  1795 ;  also,  a  Sermon  on  "Virtue  its  own  rewarder," 
1796;  and  one  at  the  ordination  of  Besaled  Pinneo,  [who  was  bom  at  Lebanon,  (Crank),  Jidy 
28,  1769;  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1791:  studied  Divinity  under  the  Rev.  Dr. 
dOMUey;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  ohuroh  m  Milford  in  1796;  retired  from  official  duty  in 
foaMqnenee  of  age  and  inflrmity,  in  1839 ;  and  died  September  18,  1849.1  One  of  Mr.  Broek- 
wBj'i  foos,  Diodate,  was  bom  at  Columbia,  December,  29, 1776 ;  was  graduated  at  Tale  College 
te  i797;  was  ordained  paator  of  the  church  in  EUinston,  Conn.,  September  19, 1799;  was  mar- 
ried to  Miiaada  HaU  or  Bllington,  October  29,  1799.  by  whom  he  had  seven  children;  aad  died 
Taaiijf  27, 1849.    Hii  ministry  extended  through  forty  years,  though,  duriog  the  latter  pail 
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FROM  THE  BEY.  DANIEL  WALDO. 

Gbddis,  Joly  2, 18tt. 

Dear  Sir:  Dr.  nnntington  of  Coventry  was  a  natiTe  of  the  same  pariah  willi 
myself,  bat  he  had  left  the  place  before  I  was  old  enough  to  be  acquainted  wiUi 
him;  and,  though  he  occasionally  returned  there  to  visit  his  friends,  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  ever  met  him  till  after  I  had  completed  my  College  course.  While  I 
was  a  student  of  Theology  under  Dr.  Hart  of  Preston,  I  well  remember  his  pay- 
ing the  Doctor  a  visit;  and  I  subsequently,  after  I  was  lionised  to  preach,  passed 
a  night  with  him  at  his  own  house. 

Dr.  Huntington  may  be  said  to  have  been  an  accomplished  gentleman.  He 
was  rather  above  the  middle  height,  of  a  slender  and  graceful  form,  and  remark- 
able for  the  urbanity  of  his  manners.  I  remember  that  much  of  what  he  said  to 
me,  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  passing  a  night  with  him,  was  a  eulogy  upon  my 
grand&ther,  who  was  a  somewhat  distinguished  teacher  fh>m  Boston,  and  under 
whom  he  said  he  had  received  part  of  his  early  education.  He  seemed  to  have  in 
instinctive  desire  to  make  every  body  around  him  happy;  and  I  should  suppose 
that  this,  with  his  constitutional  politeness,  might  have  rendered  it  aomewhit 
difficult  for  hpn  to  take  the  attitude  of  a  reprover.  He  was,  I  think,  eminentlj 
fitted  to  be  popular  in  general  society. 

The  great  problem  of  Dr.  Huntington's  life,  as  you  know,  was  his  book,  which 
took  the  world  so  much  by  surprise  after  his  death.  Of  course  I  am  unable  to 
throw  any  light  upon  the  mystery — I  mean,  upon  the  hct  that  his  views  on  thtt 
sulject  should  not  have  been  divulged  previous  to  his  death.  I  remember  to  have 
heard  Dr.  Hart,  with  whom  he  was  in  intimate  relations,  say  that,  in  a  conver- 
sation with  him.  Dr.  Huntington  raised  objections  against  the  doctrine  of 
ftiture  punishment,  professedly  to  see  how  he  would  answer  them;  and  the  sasN 
thing  I  was  informed  occurred  in  conve^N^tions  with  several  others  of  his  clerical 
brethren.  I  presume  there  is  no  doubt  that  his  attention  had  long  been  directed 
to  the  subject,  though  it  was  probably  not  till  a  very  late  period,  that  his  views 
became  fixed.  Had  he  lived  a  little  longer,  it  is  quite  probable  that  he  would 
have  openly  and  distinctly  avowed  them. 

Dr.  Huntington  was  fond  of  pleasantry,  and  I  used  to  hear  many  of  his 
remarks  repeated  as  specimens  of  keen  wit.  A  Mr.  T ,  who  was  a  remark- 
ably dull  preacher,  and  finally,  I  believe,  abandoned  his  profession,  after  preach- 
ing some  time  at  M d,  had  disgusted  the  people  so  much  by  his  intolerable 

stupidity  and  dulness,  that  they  not  only  gave  him  leave  to  withdraw,  but  paid 
him  for  his  services  chiefly  or  entirely  in  coppers.  He  had  been  a  student  of 
Theology  under  Dr.  Huntington ;  and  the  Doctor  remarked  to  him  in  reference 
to  the  coin  in  which  they  had  paid  him,  that  he  had  better  go  back  and  preach  a 
farewell  sermon  on  the  text — ^'Alexander,  the  coppersmith,  has  done  me  much 
evil." 

Sincerely  yours, 

DANIEL  WALDO. 

Dr.  Huntington  had  a  brother,  Enoch,  who  was  graduated  at  Yale  College 
in  1759 ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  First  church  in  Middletown,  Conn., 
January  6,  1762  ;  and  died  June  12,  1809,  aged  sixty-nine.  He  was  a 
Fellow  of  Yale  College  from  1780  till  1808.      He  was  distinguished  as  a 

of  it,  he  had  the  uilstMioe  of  oolleaffues.  He  wm  a  Fellow  of  Tale  College  from  1S27  till  hb 
death.  He  pnblUhed  a  Sennon  at  the  f^oeral  of  Deaoon  Gnrdon  Ellfwortb,  1803;  a  Sennon 
at  the  dedieation  of  the  meettng  house  in  Ellington,  1806 ;  a  Sennon  before  the  MiwionaiT  Soei- 
•ty  of  Conneetiont;  an  Election  Sennon,  1818;  a  New  Tear*i  Sennon,  1828.  One  of  h&  loae, 
Jm*  HaU,  mm  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1820,  and  haa  been  a  member  of  Coraraa.  and 
'—-'-' oOmt  ia^MclaBt  posts  in  elvll  Ufef  -v— . 
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•okolftr  while  in  College,  and  in  the  early  part  of  hiB  ministry  was  a  very 
popolar  preacher,  and  had  an  uncommonly  fine  elocation.  But  by  an  attempt 
to  Bpeak  while  suffering  from  a  severe  cold,  his  voice  was  so  much  injured 
aa  greatly  to  impair  the  effect  of  his  delivery.  He  continued  his  public 
labours,  however,  till  near  the  close  of  life.  He  published  a  Sermon  at  the 
ordination  of  Elijah  Parsons,*  1772 ;  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Kobert 
Habbard,t  1773 ;  two  Sermons  and  an  Address  on  occasion  of  the  death  of 
two  sons  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Henshaw,  who  perished  at  sea,  1787 ;  a  Discourse 
oocaaioned  by  the  death  of  tbe  Hon.  Jabez  Hamlin,  1791 ;  a  Sermon  deli- 
vered on  occasion  of  the  execution  of  Peter  Starr,  1797. 


-•♦- 


THOMAS  ALLEN. 

1764—1810. 
FROM  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  ALLEN,  D.  D. 

NoETHAMPTOH,  April  16, 1866. 

My  dear  Sir :  I  cheerfully  comply  with  your  request  for  some  notices  of 
the  life  and  character  of  my  venerated  father,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Allen; 
and  though  I  feel  the  delicacy  of  a  son  in  speaking  of  him,  on  some  points, 
I  will  endeavour  to  give  you  the  most  impartial  judgment  that  I  am  able 
io  form.  The  long  period  that  has  elapsed  since  his  death  may  have 
rendered  me  oblivious  of  some  things  concerning  him ;  but  the  material 
&ot8  of  his  history,  and  the  essential  features  of  his  character,  are  among 
the  last  things  that  can  ever  pass  from  my  memory. 

He  was  descended  from  an  honourable  ancestry  of  industrious,  virtuous, 
pious  men.  His  earliest  ancestor  in  this  country  was  Samuel  Allen,  a 
native  of  England,  probably  of  Essex,  who  died  at  Windsor,  Conn.,  in 
i.648 ;  whose  son  Samuel  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Northampton  in 
1657.  The  third  of  the  same  name,  was  a  deacon  of  the  church  in  North- 
ampton, of  which  Jonathan  Edwards  was  the  pastor,  and  died  in  1789. 
Next  came  his  own  father,  Joseph  Allen,  a  neighbour  of  Mr.  Edwards,  and 
bia  steadfast  friend  in  the  struggle  which  he  endured  at  the  close  of  his 
ministry  here.  His  mother,  Elizabeth  Parsons,  who  was  a  descendant  from 
an  early  settler,  Joseph  Parsons,  was  an  eminently  pious  person,  and  died 
in  1800,  aged  more  than  eighty. 

These  parents  had  other  sons  deserving  of  record  among  the  worthy  men 
of  the  country ;  as  Moses  Allen,  a  class-mate  of  Mr.  Madison  at  Princeton 
College,  and  a  minister  of  Midway,  Georgia,  and  Chaplain  to  a  brigade, — 
who  was  drowned  near  Savannah,  February  8, 1779,  aged  thirty,  in  attempt- 
ing to  swim  ashore  from  a  prison  ship,  the  barbarous  Captain  of  whieh 
refused  his  friends  some  boards  for  his  coffin ;  and  Solomon  Alletiy  minister 
of   Brighton,  near  Rochester,  a  pioneer  preacher  in  a  new  country,  the 

*  Bluab  Parsons,  wu  a  naUve  of  Northamptoii,  Mass. ;  wm  graduated  at  Yale  College  in 
1768;  was  ordained  paator  of  the  chnroh  in  East  Haddam,  Oetober  28,  1772;  and  died  in  1827. 
Ha  WM  a  FeUow  of  Yale  College  from  1814  tiU.1821. 

t  RoBBRT  Hubbard  was  bom  in  Middletown,  Conn.,  September  11,  1743;  was  gradoatad  at 
Tato  College  in  1769;  was  setUed  aa  first  pastor  of  the  oboreb  in  Sbelbnnie,  Mass.,  Oetober  lO, 
mt;  and  died  of  eoDsnmption  at  Middlelown,  Norember  2, 1788,  aged  forty-flTe. 
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founder  of  various  churches  in  Western  New  York,  and  a  man  of  an  apos-^ 
tolio  character.  He  hegan  to  preach  at  the  age  of  fifby.  In  earlier  life, 
he  was  a  soldier  in  the  army  pf  the  Revolution  :  he  at  last  hore  the  title  of 
Mijor.  He  was  the  officer  entrusted  hy  Col.  Jamieson  with  the  conveyance 
of  Major  Andre,  after  his  capture,  to  West  Point.  He  died  in  New  Yo^, 
at  the  house  of  his  son,  Moses  Allen,  in  1821,  aged  seventy. 

My  fiither  was  horn  in  Northampton,  January  17,  1748.  Through  a 
kind  and  wise  hequest  of  a  grand-uncle,  whose  name  he  bore,  ample  pro- 
Tinon  was  made  for  the  expenses  of  his  educi^tion  at  Cambridge,  where  he 
was  graduated  in  1762,  with  a  very  high  reputation  for  scholarship, 
especially  in  the  classics.  Having  studied  Theology  under  the  direction  of 
his  pastor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hooker,  he  was  ready  to  enter  upon  the  labours 
of  a  minister  of  the  Qospel.  Between  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  and 
Albany,  there  was  then  a  wilderness  of  about  eighty  miles,  excepting  the 
settlements  of  Sheffield,  Stockbridge,  and  Pittsfield,  and  one  or  two 
other  towns  in  the  intermediate  valley  of  the  Housatonnoc.  Pittsfield 
was  a  frontier  town,  in  which  a  garrison  had  been  kept  during  the  French 
war.  The  Indian  name  of  the  place  was  Pontoosuc.  Of  this  town, 
he  was  ordained  the  first  minister,  April  18,  1764.  All  the  houses  of  the 
village  were  made  of  logs,  excepting  half  a  dozen ;  but  he  lived  to  see  it 
become  a  rich  and  very  beautiful  town,  with  nearly  three  thousand  inhabi 
tants. 

He  was  married  February  18,  1768,  to  Elisabeth,  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Jonathan  Lee,  of  Salisbury,  Conn.,  and  a  descendant  of  the  illustrious 
Governor  Bradford  of  Plymouth.  They  had  twelve  children.  Mrs.  Allen 
died  on  the  81st  of  March,  1830,  aged  eighty  years. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  American  Revolution,  my  father  engaged 
warmly  in  support  of  the  rights  and  indopendence  of  his  country.  Twice 
he  went  out  as  a  volunteer  Chaplain  for  a  short  time :  from  October  3rd,  to 
November  23rd,  1776,  he  was  with  the  army  at  White  Plains,  near  New 
York,  and  in  June  and  July,  1777,  he  was  at  Ticonderoga.  On  the  retreat 
of  St.  Clair  before  Burgoyne,  he  returned  home ;  but  the  next  month,  when' 
Colonel  Baum  had  penetrated  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Bennington,  he 
accompanied  the  volunteer  militia  of  Pittsfield, — his  own  people, — who 
marched  to  repel  the  invasion,  and  joined  General  Stark  on  the  16th  of 
August.  The  next  day  was  the  battle.  Previous  to  the  assault  of  a  par- 
ticular intrenchment,  occupied  by  refugees,  he  deemed  it  his  duty,  in  the 
hope  of  preventing,  if  possible,  the  useless  effusion  of  human  blood,  to 
advance  alone  towards  the  enemy,  and  exhort  them  to  surrender,  hailing 
them  from  a  stump,  and  assuring  them  of  good  treatment,  in  a  voice  dis- 
tinctly heard  by  them ;  but,  being  fired  upon,  and  a  bullet  whistling  by  him, 
he  rejoined  the  militia,  and  was  among  the  foremost  who  entered  the  breast- 
work. For  this  brave,  patriotic  act,  he  was  ever  held  in  honour.  After 
the  battle,  he  found  a  Hessian  surgeon's  horse,  loaded  with  panniers  of 
bottles  of  wine.  The  wine  he  administered  to  the  wounded  and  the  weary ; 
but  two  large,  square  crystal  bottles  he  carried  home  with  him,  as  trophies 
of  his  campaign  of  three  days ; — for,  on  the  third  day, — Saturday,  he 
returned  to  his  people,  and  preached  to  them  on  Sunday.  Those  bottlee 
were  for  many  years  preserved  in  his  family,  sometimes  ruddy  with  wine 
made  from  the  red  currants  of  his  own  garden. 
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Daring  the  rebellion  of  Shays,  which  extended  to  the  eonnty  of  Berk- 
shire, he  earnestly  supported  the  authority  of  the  established  governroent 
of  Massachusetts.  The  insurgents  threatened  to  seize  him,  and  carry  him 
as  a  hostage  into  the  State  of  New  York;  but  ho  was  too  intrepid  to  be 
shaken  from  his  purpose  or  his  duty.  He  slept  with  arms  in  his  bedroom, 
ready  to  defend  himself  against  the  violence  of  lawless  men.  In  the  new 
political  controversy,  which  sprang  up  after  the  adoption  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  his  principles  attached  him  to  what  was  called  the  Democr«itic 
or  Republican  party  ;  and  he  held  fast  to  his  principles,  though  he  had  few 
associates  among  the  New  England  ministers. 

My  father  was  remarkable  for  the  strength  of  those  affections  which  con- 
stitute the  charm  of  domestic  and  social  life, — giving  indeed  poignancy  to 
the  arrows  of  affliction,  but  also  swelling  in  a  high  degree  the  amount  of 
good  found  in  this  earthly  pilgrimage.  After  the  death  of  his  brother, 
Moses  Allen,  in  1779,  he  took  a  journey  on  horseback  to  Savannah,  out  of 
regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  widow  and  her  infant  son ;  and,  while  the  war 
was  raging  in  the  South,  he  conveyed  them  by  water  to  the  North,  and 
pbkced  them  in  a  happy  refuge  in  his  own  house.  The  widow  married 
Elisha  Lee,  the  brother  of  Mrs.  Allen.  My  father's  first  born  daughter, 
who  married  William  P.  White,  a  merchant  of  Boston,  died  in  London, 
leaving  an  infant  unprotected  by  any  relatives, — her  husband  being  then  in 
the  East  Indies.  In  the  year  1799,  he  encountered  the  dangers  of  a  voyage 
across  the  Atlantic,  and  brought  his  grandchild  home  to  his  own  family. 

He  sailed  for  London  in  the  ship  Argo.  On  the  voyage,  many  fears  were 
awakened  by  a  vessel  of  force,  which  pursued  them,  and  was  supposed  to 
be  a  French  ship.  The  idea  of  a  prison  in  France,  was,  by  no  means,  wel- 
come. In  the  expectation  of  a  fight,  he  obtained  the  Captain's  consent  to 
offer  a  prayer  with  the  men,  and  to  address  an  encouraging  speech  to  them, 
before  the  action.  The  frigate  proved  to  be  British ;  and  the  deliverance 
was  acknowledged  in  a  thanksgiving  prayer.  On  his  arrival  in  London,  he 
waa  received  with  great  kindness  by  his  friends,  who  made  him  acquainted 
with  several  of  the  evangelical  ministers  of  England ;  with  John  Newton 
and  Thomas  Haweis,  with  Rowland  Hill  and  David  Bogue  and  others,  from 
whom  he  caught  a  pious  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  'Foreign  Missions,  which, 
on  his  return,  he  diffused  around  him.  He  regarded  the  London  Missionary 
Society  as  the  most  wonderful  work  of  Divine  Providence  in  modern  times. 
He  was  absent  from  Pittsfield  from  July  3rd  to  December  30th,  1799.  His 
return  passage  was  boisterous,  and  extended  to  the  great  length  of  eighty- 
five  days. 

My  father,  during  a  ministry  of  forty-six  years,  was  unwearied  in  dis- 
pensing the  glorious  Gospel.  Besides  his  stated  labours  on  the  Sabbath, 
he  frequently  delivered  lectures,  and  in  the  course  of  his  ministry  preached 
six  or  seven  hundred  funeral  sermons.  He  died  at  Pitti^field,  February  11, 
1810,  aged  sixty-seven.  His  health  had  been  declining  for  several  years. 
As  he  approached  the  grave,  he  cherished  a  bright  and  joyous  Christian 
hope  :  no  fears,  no  doubts,  overclouded  it.  On  the  all-sufflcient  Saviour, 
he  rested  with  perfect  confidence,  frequently  exclaiming,  ''Come,  Lord 
Jesus,  come  quickly!''  Deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  his  dependance 
cm  Ood,  he  continually  besought  his  friends  to  pray  for  him.  When 
reminded  of  his  great  labours  in  the  service  of  his  Lord,  he  disclaimed  all 
merit  for  what  he  had  done,  although  he  expressed  his  persuasion  that  he 
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Iiad  fidthfolly  preached  the  Gospel.  When  one  of  hit  ehildran,  a  day  or 
two  before  his  death,  pressed  him  to  take  some  nourishment,  on  the  groond 
that  it  would  otherwise  be  impossible  for  him  to  live,  he  replied, — **Idvef 
I  am  going  to  live  forever.'* 

My  father  was  of  middle  height  and  slender,  yigorons  and  active ;  of 
venerable  gray  hairs  in  his  age ;  of  a  mild,  pleasant,  affeetionate  ooontoi- 
anoe ;  hospitable  to  all  visitors,  and  always  the  glad  weloomer  of  his  friends. 
As  he  was  very  honest  and  frank,  and  had  a  keen  sense  of  right  and  wrong, 
and  as  he  lived  when  high  questions  were  debated,  it  is  not  strange  that 
those  whom  he  felt  himself  called  upon  to  oppose,  should  have  sometimee 
dutrged  him  with  indiscreet  zeal ;  but  he  cherished  no  malioe,  and  his  heart 
was  always  kind  and  tender.  *'  Simple  and  courteous  in  his  manners,  sin- 
eere  in  his  communications,  and  jubt  in  his  dealings,  he  set  his  parishioners 
an  example  of  Christian  morals."  "  The  atonement  of  the  Divine  Redeemer, 
the  evangelical  doctrines  of  graoe,  and  their  application  to  the  praotieal 
duties  of  life  in  the  various  relations  of  society,  were  the  favourite  subjeols 
of  his  public  sermons  and  private  conyersations.  He  explained  them  with- 
out the  formality  of  logic,  but  with  a  happy  perspicuity  of  style,  and  reeooi- 
mended  and  enforced  them  with  Apostolic  seal."  As  he  wrote  out  most  of 
his  sermons  in  Weston's  short  hand,  he  usually,  in  his  preaching,  read 
them  from  hb  notes, — but  he  threw  into  them,  with  but  little  action,  great 
fervour  of  spirit.  Sometimes,  in  his  extemporary  addresses  at  the  Com- 
munion table,  his  trembling  voice,  and  kindling  eye,  and  animated  oounten- 
lunce,  were  quite  irresistible. 

My  father  published  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  his  daughter  Elisabeth 
White,  1798 ;  on  the  death  of  Moses  Allen,  son  of  the  Rev.  Moses  Allen, 
1801 ;  of  Anna  Collins,  1803 ;  of  his  son  Thomas  Allen,  Jun.,  1806 ;  Elec- 
tion Sermon,  1808.  Several  of  his  letters  on  the  sickness  and  death  of  hb 
daughter  were  published  in  the  Edinburgh  Mbsionary  Magazine,  1799. 

An  abstract  of  the  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  White  was  published  bj 
Mr.  W.  C.  Bryant,  in  hb  Saturday's  Evening  Post  of  April  5,  1866,  under 
the  head  of  *' A  Sermon  of  the  Last  Century,"  as  illustrating  the  pulpit 
literature  of  that  period.  The  editor  says — *'  Mr.  Allen  was  remarkable  as 
one  of  the  very  few  New  England  clergy  of  bis  time,  who  were  Democrats. 
The  funeral  sermon  on  the  death  of  his  daughter,  of  which  we  give  an 
account  below,  was  admired  for  its  pathos,  and  the  young  men  of  the  neigh- 
bouring country  committed  passages  of  it  to  memory."  It  is  recollected  that 
his  own  (Bryant's)  mother,  who  lived  on  the  mountainous  ridge  between  the 
Connecticut  and  the  vale  of  Housatonnoc,  was  one  of  the  intelligent  young 
women  who  thus  evinced  a  relish  for  the  true,  the  pathetic,  and  the  beauti- 
ful :  she  used  to  repeat  passages  from  this  sermon  to  her  little  son,  who 
certainly  did  not  grow  up  destitute  of  the  taste,  to  which  she  would  form 
him. 

The  abstract  referred  to  is  as  follows: — 

'*  Bbnevits  of  Affliction.    A  fiineral  sermon,  oocasioned  by  the  death  of  Mrs.  EUia- 
l>etli  White,  in  London,  February  2, 1796,  and  delivered  at  Pittsadd,  April 
&c.    By  Tho.  Alien,  pastor,  &c." 

(Text.) — "  Psalm  xciv.  12.    Blessed  is  the  man  whom  thou  ohastenest,  0  Lord,  lad 
Um  ont  of  thy  law." 

The  benefits  of  affliction  arc  shown  under  several  heads:  1.  As  promoting  a  teach- 
able temper  and  tho  Christian  faith.  2.  As  teaching  tho  vanity  of  the  world.  8.  As 
softening  the  heart.  4.  As  showing  us  our  faults,  not  seen  in  prosperity.  5.  As  lead- 
inc  to  Mriont  reflections  and  usefm  meditations,  and  ezctting  to  prayer.    6.  Asoob- 
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4iici^e  to  brotherly  lore,  peace,  and  unity.  7.  As  promotive  of  deep  humility.  8. 
Of  patience.  9.  Submission  to  God.  10.  As  promoting  communion  with  God  and 
erory  Christian  grace.     All  which  points  arc  enlarged  upon. 

In  accordance  with  this  teaching,  next  are  added  the  sentiments  of  a  Christian  in 
affliction,  in  a  few  pages,  bcginuing:  "  It  has  pleased  my  Heavenly  Father  in  my  jour- 
ney through  life  to  exercise  me  with  various  afflictions,  painful  and  distressing  in  their 
nature,  but  highly  advantageous  in  their  fVuits  and  consequences.  Wants,  necessi- 
ties,  and  straits  have  taught  me  to  depend  on  the  providence  of  God.  O  !  how  won- 
dernilly  has  He  appeared  for  me  in  divers  instances  in  supplying  my  wants:  Let  me 
nerer  distrust  his  care  and  fulness  for  the  future,  while  the  earth  is  the  Lord's  and 
the  fulness  thereof,  the  world  and  they  that  dwell  therein.  He  hears  the  ravens  when 
they  cry,  and  will  He  not  supply  his  children  with  bread  ?  I  will  trust  in  Him  at  all 
times.    The  Lord  is  my  shepnerd,"  &c. 

The  following  are  a  few  sentences  from  the  improvement:  '*  Look  up.  Christian, 
by  fiiith  and  hope  above  the  groans,  fears,  and  sighs  of  our  Egypt;  above  yonder  urn, 
which  contains  the  dust  of  a  friend  to  Mount  Sion,  the  city  of  the  living  God,  the 
Heavenly  Jerusalem.  Come,  the  long- wished -for  morn;  roll  on,  ye  wheels  of  time, 
hasten  the  expected  hour.  Great  Kedeemer,  why  is  thy  chariot  so  long  in  coming  r 
Why  tarry  the  wheels  of  thy  chariots  ?  ^*  0  !  happy  meeting  of  pious  parents  and 
children,  companions  here  in  the  sufiferings  and  duties  of  life;  but  then  partners 
together  in  the  joy  and  triumph  of  that  happy  day,  when  God  shall  wipe  away  all 
tears  from  their  eyes,  &c.'' 

Then,  after  expressing  his  gratitude  to  God  for  giving  him  such  an  amiable  and 
excellent  daughter,  he  adds:  "  Great  was  the  trial  of  her  faith  and  submission  cheer- 
Ailly  to  resign  all  her  pleasing  morning  hopes  of  life,  and  give  up  all  her  agreeable 
expectations  of  returning  to  her  country  and  friends;  but.  God's  grace  was  mighty  in 
her." 

He  puts  into  her  mouth,  in  the  hour  of  her  departure,  the  following  words: 
"  Adieu,  O  America,  my  dear  native  country;  a  land  of  light,  liberty,  and  peace. 
Hay  you  never  want  a  succession  of  wise  and  prudent  rulers  and  faithfiil  teachers. 

'*  Adieu,  beloved  Pittsfield;  the  happy  place  where  I  first  drew  my  breath,  and 
received  my  education;  that  rural  retreat  of  friendship  and  joy."  Dulcet 
rn^intcitur,  morient. 

*'  Adieu,  ye  dear  companions  of  my  youth;  long  may  you  live  to  be  blessings  in  the 
world. 

"  Adieu,  my  dear  parents;  the  debt  of  gratitude  I  owe  you  is  too  big  for  words 
to  utter;  my  heart  leaps  for  joy  imder  its  weight.,  and  rises  in  thankfulness  to  the 
Parent  of  all  good. 

"Go  on,  my  dear  father,  in  your  good  work,  with  renewed  alacrity;  and  may  you 
gather  all  your  dear  flock  in  the  Heavenly  fold. 

"  And  thou,  tenderest  of  mothers,  receive  the  parting  embrace  of  thy  first  born 
daughter.  A  thousand  blessings  on  you  rest;  a  tliou.sand  thanks  I  now  offer  you; 
may  you  go  on  to  form  your  sons  and  daughters  for  immortality. 

**  Adieu,  my  loving  brothers;  you  will  see  me  no  more.  I  go  a  little  before 
you.    Tread  the  paths  of  piety,  and  I  hoi)e  we  shall  meet  to  part  no  more. 

"  My  two  remaining  sisters,  adieu.     Hearken  to  the  instructions  I  have  given  in  my 
letters  to  you.    Wisdom  is  more  precious  than  rubies.  Sic.    Lighten  the  burdens  of 
her  that  bare  you,  console  her  griefs  and  wipe  away  her  tears. 
**  And  thou,  my  dear  husband,  the  choice  of  my  youth,  sailing  on  dangerous  seas, 

in  remote  and  noxious  climes,  for  my  support  and  comfort,  adieu.  May  God 

hasten  your  return  to  provide  for  and  protect  that  sweet  babe.  Ah  !  let  me  gather 
bim  in  my  arms,  let  me  give  him  a  parting  kiss.  Dear  son  of  thy  mother,  '  I  lilt  my 
dying  eyes  to  Him  who  is  tlie  Father  of  orphans;'  may  He  protect  and  bless  thee,  and 
in  his  due  time  send  thee  to  thy  grand-parents,  as  the  only  remains  of  her  they  loved. 
Sweet  babe,  adieu." 

"  Rest,  dear  daughter  of  my  hojMJs  and  my  joys,  from  these  transient  tribulations, 
wherewith  God  was  pleased  to  exercise  thee  in  this  vale  of  tears.  Farewell,  dear 
daughter !  once  a  child  of  affliction,  but  a  daughter  of  honour  and  virtue.  Rest, 
immortal  spirit,  from  all  the  groans,  burdens,  and  tears,  of  this  mortal  state  in  tlie 
happiness  hoped  and  wished  for  by  ihee  in  the  enjoyment  of  thy  God  and  Saviour. 
Guardian  angels,  ye  ministers  to  execute  the  orders  of  Divine  Providence,  may  you 
watch  her  repose.  O  grave,  keep  your  sacred  deposit,  until  you  shall  hear  Christ's 
Toioe  in  the  glorious  morning  of  the  resurrection,  and  return  in  glory  that  which  is 
sown  in  corruption.  Let  instruction  blossom  on  her  tomb,  and  the  morning  dew  water 
it  with  its  tears." 

"  By  foreign  hands  thy  dying  eyes  were  closed, 
<<  By  foreign  hands  thy  decent  limbs  oompoeed, 
"By  foreign  baadi  thy  humble  grave  adom'dy 
'<  By  strangers  honour  d  and  by  strangers  monra'd  " 
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My  brother,  Solomon  Metcalf  Allen,  who  derived  his  name  Metudf 
from  his  grandmother,  was  born  in  1789 ;  was  graduated  with  high  repuu- 
tion  at  Middlebnry  College  in  1813  ;  studied  Theology  at  Andover  ;  Berred 
two  years  as  a  Tutor  in  the  College  at  which  he  was  graduated  ;  and  in 
1816  was  chosen  Professor  of  the  ancient  languages,  having  risen  to  this 
honour  in  seven  years  after  commencing  the  study  of  Latin.  He  died  the 
next  year,  September  23,  1817,  aged  twenty-eight  years.  He  readily 
mastered  the  abstruse  and  profound  branches  of  mathematical  science,  and 
acquired  the  stores  of  classical  learning.  But  all  his  fair  promise  was 
blasted  in  a  moment.  Some  defect  or  obstruction  in  the  chimney 
induced  him  to  go  upon  the  roof  of  the  College  building  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  cause,  when  the  breaking  of  a  board  which  sustained  him, 
occasioned  his  fall  to  the  ground  and  his  death  the  same  evening.  In  his 
submission,  he  cried  out — "The  Lord  reigneth,  let  the  earth  rejoice.'* 
Yet  he  had  reasons  for  wishing  to  live,  which  were  hid  from  the  public  eye ; 
for  he  left  behind  him  a  beloved  one,  who  was  pledged  to  be  his.  In  his 
unquestioned  faith  in  the  Eedeemer  he  had  a  treasure  which  he  could  not 
lose.  Very  truly  and  respectfully  yours, 

WILLIAM  ALLBM. 
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SAMUEL  EATON. 

1764—1822. 

FROM  THE  REV.  ALPHEUS  S.  PACKARD, 

PROFESSOR   IN    BOWDOIX    COLLEGE. 

BowDOiN  College,  Bkuxswick,  Me.,  January  18,  1856. 

My  dear  Sir :  In  obedience  to  your  repeated  requests,  I  will  communicate 
my  impressions,  obtained  from  personal  recollections,  and  from  other  sources, 
of  the  late  Rev.  Samuel  Eaton  of  Ilarpswcll. 

He  lived  a  few  miles  from  Brunswick  ;  and,  while  I  was  a  member  of 
College,  I  often  saw  him,  and  heard  him  preach  in  the  church  where  the 
officers  and  students  attended  public  worship.  I  once  visited  him  at  his  own 
house,  and  have  heard  much  of  him  from  his  own  people,  as  well  as  from 
ray  friends  who  were  acquainted  witli  him.  A  man  so  marked  and  peculiar 
could  not  pass  away  without  distinct  veniembranee  in  a  multitude  of  minds. 
No  clergyman  of  his  day  was  better  known,  or  attracted  more  notice  in  this 
part  of  the  State.  Being  a  member  of  the  first  Board  of  Overseers  of 
Bowdoin  College,  and  for  a  time  President  of  the  Board,  he  was  a  conspicu- 
ous object  on  the  Commencement  stage,  for  nearly  twenty  years ;  and  his 
remarkable  appearance  is  one  of  the  cherished  reminiscences  of  the  students 
of  that  period.  He  was,  I  should  judge,  a  little  above  the  average  stature, 
of  a  large  muscular  frame,  of  full  habit,  and  was  dignified  and  courteous  in 
his  manners.  His  entrance  into  the  church  on  the  Sabbath,  and  his  some- 
what stately  progress  up  the  broad  aisle, — bowing,  as  was  the  custom  of  the 
time,  to  the  sitters  on  each  side,  always  attracted  attention,  and  was  impres- 
•ive.     Invest  an  aged  man,  of  his  form  and  manner,  in  the  dress  of  sixty 
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yean  sinoe, — ^a  spacious,  broad-skirted  coat,  heavily  ooffed,  with  wide  pocket 
flaps,  and  large  square  collar,  a  waistcoat  flaring  in  front  and  falling  to  the 
knees,  breeches,  high  shoes  with  large  plated  buckles, — the  whole  surmounted 
with  a  capacious  white  wig  aud  cocked  hat, — and  you  have  a  figure  which,  in 
those  days,  men  looked  at  a  second  time,  and  which  would  now  be  followed 
and  gazed  after.  As  he  was  once  coming  up  to  Brunswick,  in  full  dress, 
magisterially  on  horseback,  and  with  iho  slow  trot  befitting  his  station  and 
calling,  an  Irishman,  not  long  from  the  Emerald  Isle,  who  was  at  work  by 
the  road-side,  caught  sight  of  him,  as  he  emerged  from  the  pines  South  of 
the  College.  Never  having  seen  such  an  array,  except  on  the  Justices  of 
his  father  land,  and  having  perhaps  some  of  his  own  misdeeds  brought  to 
remembrance  by  the  sudden  apparition,  the  poor  fellow  was  sadly  affrighted. 
He  took  to  his  heels,  and  ran  into  the  house,  with  staring  eyes,  exclaiming, 
*Hhe  Judges  are  coming  !     I  just  saw  one  riding  in  with  a  wig,  big  as  a 

Mr.  Eaton,  son  of  the  Rev.  Elisha  Eaton,*  was  born  at  Braintree,  (Quincy,) 
Mass.,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1763.  After  graduation,  he 
kept  school  for  a  few  mouths  in  Scarborough,  Maine,  and  used  to  boast  of 
having  had  Kufus  King,  who  was  afterwards  the  distinguih^hed  statesman  of 
New  York,  among  his  pupils.  In  October,  1764,  he  succeeded  his  father  in 
the  ministry  at  Harpswell.  For  more  than  a  half  century  he  fulfilled  his 
ministry  on  a  scanty  salary  of  from  forty  to  sixty-six  pounds  ;  and  even  this 
meagre  stipend,  as  it  would  now  be  regarded,  ceased  to  be  paid  ten  years 
before  his  death,  when  ho  generously  relinquished  to  his  people  eleven 
hundred  dollars,  in  which  they  had  become  indebted  to  him.  A  violent 
storm  prevented  him  from  preaching  on  the  Sabbath  which  completed  the 
fifty-eighth  year  of  his  service.  He  died  November  5,  1822,  eighty-five 
years  old. 

The  minister  of  Harpswell,  whose  parish  embraced  the  whole  town,  had 
peculiar  labours  and  exposures  to  undergo.  The  town  lies  on  the  Atlantic  ^ 
coast,  off  the  common  route  of  travel.  It  is  a  narrow  projection  of  ten  miles 
southward  into  Casco  Bay,  on  both  sides  of  which  it  comprises  within  its 
incorporated  limits  several  islands,  some  of  them  of  considerable  size  and  well 
inhabited.  In  his  pastoral  visits  and  labours,  the  clergyman  was  often  obliged 
to  ride  several  miles,  and  then  cross  inlets  of  the  sea  to  preach  a  lecture,  or 
to  minister  comfort  or  aid  to  some  sick  or  sufi'ering  parishioner.  In  addition 
to  his  clerical  duties,  Mr.  Eaton  having  experience  and  discernment  in  the 
more  common  forms  of  disease,  was  generally  applied  to  iu  sickness ;  and  he 
usually  carried  with  him  a  lancet  and  the  more  common  and  simple  medi- 
cines. If  the  case  was  likely  to  bafSe  his  skill,  he  advised  his  patient  to 
send  for  a  regular  physician.  His  admirable  sense,  moreover,  and  his  edu- 
cation, fitted  him  to  render  aid  and  counsel  in  matters  of  controversy ;  so 
that  he  often  acted  as  an  umpire,  and  very  often  to  the  settling  of  disputes. 
Seldom  did  hia  people  consult  a  lawyer  ;  and  it  is  even  said  that,  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  most  of  the  wills  in  the  town  were  in  his  hand- writing.  Thus 
was  exhibited  in  real  life  the  portraiture  which  George  Herbert  gives  of  the 
form  and  character  of  the  true  pastor.  **  The  country  Pastor  desires  to  be 
all  to  his  parish ;  and  not  only  a  pastor,  but  a  lawyer  also,  and  a  physician. 


eharch 

well, 

koX  «mliii«od  lo  px«ftob  till  within  throe  month*  of  hii  detth. 
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n«refon  he  endaraB  not  that  any  of  hie  flook  should  go  to  law ;  bat  in  M)r 
oontroyeny,  that  they  should  resort  to  him  as  their  judge.  To  this  end,  Im 
haih  got  to  himself  some  insight  in  thiogs  ordinarily  incident  and  oonlvo- 
Terted  by  experience,  and  by  reading  some  initiatory  treatises  in  the  law,  as 
also  by  discourse  with  men  of  that  profession,  whom  he  hath  ever  some 
oases  to  ask,  when  he  meets  with  them."  "Now  as  the  parson  is  in  law, 
80  is  he  in  sickness  also.  If  there  be  any  of  his  flock  sick,  he  is  their 
physician.  It  is  easy  for  any  scholar  to  attain  to  such  a  mea5>ure  of  phyaie 
as  may  be  of  much  use  to  him  both  for  himself  and  others.  This  is  done  by 
seeing  one  anatomy,  reading  one  book  of  physic,  having  one  herbal  by  him.** 

As  pastor,  lawyer,  and  physician,  Mr.  Eaton  had  great  sway,  which  he 
exercised  for  the  most  part  with  discretion  and  success.  He  never,  however, 
•offered  the  pastor  to  be  forgotten  in  any  of  his  relations  to  his  people. 
He  was  always  the  minister.  As  a  preacher,  he  was  acceptable  throughout 
this  region.  He  possessed  a  lively  fjEUiey,  had  unusual  power  of  illustration 
and  command  of  figurative  language,  and  at  times  was  impressive  and  elo* 
quent, — ^particularly  in  extemporary  passages.  Many  now  speak  of  hb 
earnest  inculcation  of  doctrine,  or  his  appeals,  when  he  would  turn  from  his 
manuscript,  take  off  his  spectacles,  (a  movement  which  indicated  that  some- 
thing pointed  or  striking  was  to  come,)  and  gesticulating  with  his  glasses  in 
hand,  utter  himself  with  great  energy  and  effect.  Occasions  are  remembered 
when  he  threw  a  whole  assembly  into  tears.  His  eccentricity  and  humour 
probably  hindered  somewhat  the  impression  of  hb  preaching  abroad,  but 
not  at  home.  His  people,  accustomed  to  his  manner,  noticed  those  pecuU- 
arities  less,  and  affirmed,  to  the  last,  that  no  minister  with  whom  he  exchanged 
pleased  them  so  well  as  their  own  pastor,  or  equalled  him  in  persuasion  and 
eloquence.  I  have  also,  within  a  few  years,  heard  individuals  in  mid-life 
speak  from  their  own  recollection  of  the  awe  he  inspired,  when  he  made  his 
customary  visits  to  the  schools  to  catechise  the  children. 

Mr.  Eaton  was  a  man  of  strong  native  powers,  of  logical  mind,  of  ready  wit, 
of  a  good  temper,  of  fearless  independence,  of  strict  integrity,  and  of  unques- 
tioned piety.  He  was  not  distinguished  for  scholarship,  if  I  may  judge  from 
a  Latin  inscription  on  the  grave  stone  which  he  placed  over  the  remains  of 
his  father,  in  which  the  respect  cherished  by  a  dutiful  son  is  more  conspicu- 
ous  than  the  Latinity.  He  imbibed  fully  the  spirit  of  the  stirring  times  in 
which  he  lived.  He  was  a  zealous,  unflinching  friend  of  liberty,  and  took 
a  deep  and  intelligent  interest  in  public  affairs.  Throughout  the  Revolution 
he  was  ever  ready,  both  in  the  pulpit  and  out  of  it,  to  imbue  his  people  with 
earnest  zeal  in  resisting  oppression.  From  some  of  his  MS  discourses,  it  is 
plain  that  his  preaching  often  took  its  tone  from  the  exigencies  of  the  times. 
I  have  before  me  a  series  dated  July — August  1774,  on  Ex.  xv,  11.  "Who 
is  like  unto  Thee,  oh  Lord,  amongst  the  Gods !  Who  is  like  unto  Thee 
glorious  in  holiness,  fearful  in  praises,  doing  wonders !  *' — the  object  of  which 
was,  evidently  to  encourage  his  people  in  the  conflict  on  which  the  country 
had  entered ;  and  what  is  especially  to  be  noticed,  on  such  grounds  as 
became  a  servant  of  God, — ^so  distinct  and  emphatic  a  recognition  of  the 
■overeignty  and  agency  of  God,  and  their  dependance  on  His  Providence 
and  Grace,  such  a  holding  forth  of  the  Divine  purpose  and  promises,  and 
•uoh  fidelity  in  rebuking  all  vain  confidence,  and  such  urgency  in  beseeching 
God's  people  to  commit  themselves  and  the  cause  of  the  country  to  Him,  as 
we  now  aoldom  hear.    He  spoke  as  if  the  people  of  New  England  wave  ft 
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olioscn  generation  through  whom  and  for  whom,  if  they  oUve  to  Him,  Ood 
would  work  wonders. 

Some  of  his  stirring  and  effective  appeals  during  that  struggle,  in  which 
the  influence  of  the  clergy,  throughout  to  its  glorious  result,  was  perhaps 
quite  as  important  as  that  of  the  civilians  or  of  the  soldiers  who  conducted 
it,  are  still  remembered  or  reported.  In  April,  1775,  a  meeting  of  all 
oapable  of  bearing  arms  in  the  two  towns  of  Brunswick  and  Ilarpswell  was 
summoned  to  be  held  at  the  meeting  house,  a  mile  south  of  where  the 
College  now  stands,  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  towns  for  defence. 
After  the  business  had  been  transacted,  Mr.  Eaton,  who  was  present  and  had 
been  active  in  earnest  conversation  with  individuals  during  the  progress  of  the 
meeting,  was  requested  to  ascend  the  pulpit  and  address  the  people.  Several 
hundreds  were  gathered,  among  whom  were  not  a  few  lukewarm  ones,  and 
some  who  were  even  opposed  to  revolutionary  measures.  He  yielded  to  the 
summons,  and  made  an  eloquent  appeal  to  their  patriotism  against  British 
oppression.  His  speech  was  so  effective  in  exciting  the  spirit  and  temper 
of  the  people,  that  in  the  frenzied  excitement  of  their  passions,  several, 
under  the  lead  of  the  chairman  of  the  meeting, — a  man  of  overbearing, 
uncompromising  character,  seized  one  who  was  the  most  prominent  and 
outspoken  of  the  opposers,  and  who  held  a  commission  under  the  King, 
attempted  to  compel  him  to  renounce  King  and  Parliment,  and,  when  he 
could  not  be  intimidated  by  threats  of  violence,  even  proceeded  to'  bury 
him  alive.  A  few  of  the  more  considerate,  by  a  resolute  interposition, 
rescued  the  victim  of  their  fury,  just  as  they  had  nearly  effected  their 
object.  Soon  after  the  burning  of  Falmouth,  now  Portland,  August,  1776, 
a  recruiting  officer  went  to  Harpswell  to  raise  volunteers.  Unsuccessful  in 
fail  efforts,  one  Sabbath  morning,  he  met  Mr.  Eaton  on  his  way  to  the 
meeting-house,  laid  the  case  before  him,  and  urged  him  to  speak  to  the 
people  on  the  subject.  **Sir,''  said  the  pastor,  **it  is  my  Communion 
Sabbath,  and  I  must  not  introduce  secular  subjects  during  the  day.  I  will 
think  of  the  matter  and  see  what  I  can  do.  Perhaps  I  will  invite  the  peo 
pie  to  assemble  in  front  of  the  meeting-house,  at  the  going  down  of  ti-e 
sun."  This  he  did — after  service  he  went  home  and  to  his  study,  and 
opened  his  Bible  to  see  what  he  could  find  adapted  to  the  case.  His  eyea 
fell  on  this  passage, — Jeremiah  XLVlii.,  10.  '*  Cursed  be  he  that  keepcth 
back  his  sword  firom  blood."  At  sundown  the  people  gathered,  and  with 
those  words  as  a  text,  Mr.  Eaton  addressed  them  from  the  horse  block 
(now  standing).  That  night  forty  volunteered  for  the  service  required. 
Years  afterward  said  he  to  some  one  to  whom  he  related  this  incident,  '*and 
now  they  call  me  Tory,  because  I  oppose  the  present  war,  (1812.)  They 
call  me  a  sower  of  sedition,  a  stirrer  up  of  strife,  a  ringleader  of  the  sect 
of  Federalists  :  and  I  glory  in  the  title." 

Mr.  Eaton  was  decidedly  an  original,  and  many  anecdotes  are  handed 
down  which  illustrate  his  peculiarities  of  character  and  his  humour.  Change 
of  manners  and  of  society  will  prevent  the  counterpart  of  such  an  one  from 
appearing  again,  and  for  that  reason,  a  just  portraiture  of  the  man  makes  it 
proper,  and  not  below  the  dignity  of  your  work,  to  record  a  few  reminiscen- 
oea  on  this  point. 

Like  most  of  the  clergy,  he  was  a  decided  and  ardent  Federalist.  In  the 
heat  of  the  conflict  between  the  two  parties  that  divided  and  shook  the 
eoupirj,  just  after  the  declaration  of  the  war  of  1812,  Got.  Strong  of 
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MaaBachnseito  usaed  a  Proclamation  for  a  Fast  on  ooeasion  of  the  war,  b 
which  the  war  was  severely  condemned.  Mr.  Eaton  read  the  proolamatioa 
to  his  congregation,  as  was  the  custom,  two  Sahbaths  before  the  appmnted 
day.  On  the  following  Sabbath,  however,  at  the  close  of  the  senrioe,  he 
rose  in  the  pulpit, — at  once  by  that  movement  arresting  the  attention  of 
the  assembly,  and  securing  profound  stillness,  deliberately  unfolded  the 
document  this  second  time,  and  remarked  in  his  peculiarly  emphatic 
way,  dosing  with  his  never-to-be-forgotten,  long-drawn  ahem!  **My 
hearers,  I  read  the  Governor's  Proclamation  last  Sabbath,  but  it  is  so 
excellent,  that  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  read  it  to  you  again,  ahemP*  Ho  then 
read  slowly  and  with  emphasis,  and  expressed  his  hearty  assent  to  the  senti- 
ments it  contamed. 

Mr.  Eaton  had  peculiar  gifts  in  prayer.  Occasions  are  still  remembered 
qI  his  remarkable  appositeness,  pathos,  and  eloquence  in  this  servioe.  He 
not  unfrequently,  however,  allowed  his  own  decided  views  of  men  and 
measures,  to  give  tone  and  expression,  which  many  years  ago  were  tolerated, 
bat  would  not  be  now.  He  was  preaching  at  Freeport,  a  few  miles  West 
firom  Harpswell,  during  the  Presidency  of  Mr.  Madison,  when  the  conntry 
was  fired  with  a  flame  of  bitter,  political  partisanship.  In  the  long  prayer  of 
the  morning  service,  he  is  commonly  reported, — and  I  have  no  doubt  of  the 
exact  truth  of  the  statement, — to  have  expressed  himself  thus,  in  reference  to 
the  state  of  public  affairs : — **  Thou  hast  commanded  us  to  pray  for  our  ene- 
mies ;  we  would  therefore  pray  for  the  President  and  Vice  President  of  theao 
United  States ;  and  for  the  Gk>vemor  and  Lieut.  Governor  of  this  Common- 
wealth ;"  and  then  he  proceeded  to  supplicate  for  them  the  restraining  and 
guiding  wisdom,  which,  in  his  view,  they  so  much  needed,  and  to  implore 
that  they  might  be  led  to  see  the  error  of  their  ways.  The  text  of  his  sermon 
had  a  bearing  on  tlie  degeneracy,  as  he  regarded  it,  into  which  the  country 
had  fallen:  **Ichabod; — the  glory  is  departed  from  Israel."  (1  Sam.  iv., 
21.)  This  was  when  Maine  constituted  a  part  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  ;  and  it  singularly  enough  happened  that  Lieut.  Governor 
Gray  of  Massachusetts,  on  a  journey  in  the  district  of  Maine,  was  passing 
the  Sabbath  in  Freeport,  and  was  present  in  the  congregation,  although 
the  preacher  was  not  aware  of  it.  On  being  asked,  after  service,  if  he 
knew  that  Mr.  Gray  was  one  of  his  hearers — **No,  indeed  I  did  not," 
replied  Mr.  Eaton:  ''well,  he  got  it,  and  I  hope  it  will  do  him  good," 
or  to  that  effect. 

In  this  connection,  the  history  of  his  last  and  best  wig  and  hat  may  be 
introduced,  as  it  illustrates  his  power  and  skill  in  conveying  reproof  and 
instruction  in  prayer.  The  Chief  Justice  of  Massachusetts,  with  his  asso- 
eiates  on  the  bench,  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  Generals,  and  the  Keporter 
of  Decisions,  in  their  annual  circuit,  used  often  to  arrange  their  journey 
through  the  district  of  Maine,  so  as  to  be  at  Brunswick  on  the  Sabbath ; 
and,  as  there  was  no  settled  minister,  Mr.  Eaton  was  more  than  once,  at  their 
suggestion,  sent  for  to  preach.  I  am  constrained  to  say  that  these  person- 
ages usually  attended  the  forenoon  service  only,  and  in  the  afternoon  con- 
tinaed  their  journey.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  Mr.  Eaton,  aware  of  their 
practice  and  seeing  that  they  were  in  the  congregation,  referred  to  them 
particularly  and  properly  in  the  prayer  of  the  morning.  He  rendered 
thanks  for  the  example  set  by  men  of  their  position,  of  regard  for  the  Lord's 
Ihij  and  worship ;  and  prayed,  that  they  might  be  inelined  to  unite  with 
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6od*8  people  in  the  worship  of  the  afternoon  also.  After  the  service  had 
proceeded  iu  the  afternoon,  and  Mr.  Eaton  was  engaged  in  the  long  prayer,  the 
gentlemen  who  had  dined  a  mile  distant,  entered  and  took  their  ]dace6. 
Mc  Eaton,  who  had  the  singular  habit  of  performing  this  service  with  one  eye 
open,  noticed  their  entrance,  and  took  occasion  to  offer  thanks  that  they 
had  set  so  good  an  example  on  both  parts  of  the  day.  An  incident  may 
have  contributed  to  this  happy  effect  of  his  rather  adventurous  admonition. 
At  the  close  of  the  morning  service,  the  travellers  paused  in  the  vestibule 
of  the  church,  in  order  to  be  introduced  to  the  preacher.  Mr.  Eaton,  in  his 
most  formal  and  courtly  manner,  received  them,  and  after  the  introduction 
addressed  them  as  they  stood  around  him  on  the  great  responsibility  attached 
to  their  exalted  station,  and  reminded  them  of  the  day,  when  they,  too, 
should  be  judged  and  mu^t  render  an  account  of  their  stewardship.  Several 
had  loitered  to  observe  what  was  passing,  and  witnessed  the  scene.  I  have 
been  assured  that  these  dignitaries  received  like  children,  the  words  of  the 
venerable  minister  of  Christ,  and  were  evidently  moved.  The  Chief  Justice 
afterwards  coufcbsed  that  he  had  never  been  made  to  feci  his  own  responsibil- 
ity more  sensibly.  The  gentlemen  were  so  impressed  with  the  fidelity  and 
honest  boldness  of  Mr.  Eaton  and  with  his  preaching,  that,  as  a  testimonial  of 
their  respect  and  regard,  they  soon  after,  on  their  return  to  their  homes, 
purchased  the  wig  and  three  cornered  hat  of  the  Kev.  Dr.  Lathrop  of  Bos- 
ton, then  recently  deceased,  and  sent  them  to  him.  This  wig  was  buried 
with  him. 

His  prayer  offered  at  the  ordination  of  the  Kev.  Mr.  Bailey*  in  this  town, 
in  1811,  I  have  often  heard  spoken  of  as  remarkable  for  its  fervour,  elo- 
quence, and  appropriateness.  A  gentleman  of  high  standing,  now  living  in 
advanced  life,  expressed  his  sense  of  the  distinguished  merit  of  the  perform- 
ance by  declaring  that  he  had  never  heard  such  eloquence  in  England  or 
this  country,  and  characteristically  added  that  ''Mr.  Eaton  ought  to  break  his 
neck  as  he  goes  home ;  for  he  can  never  do  the  like  again  /' — much  the 
■ame  compliment  as  the  late  Hon.  3Ir.  Mason  once  paid  to  Mr.  Webster, 
when  they  practised  together  at  the  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  bar,  after  a  moat 
able  and  successful  effort;  **Now,  Webster,  die." 

Mr.  Eaton  was  invited  to  conduct  the  service  at  the  funeral  of  the  Kev.  Mr. 
Oilman  of  North  Yarmouth  in  1809.  The  selection  1  may  remark,  showed 
the  estimation  in  which  Mr.  Eaton  was  held  by  the  churches.  His  prayer  on 
that  occasion,  during  which  the  whole  crowded  assembly  and  the  preacher 
himself  were  bathed  in  tears,  is  still  referred  to  as  illustrating  his  power. 

The  following  anecdote,  while  it  affords  an  illustration  of  Mr.  Eaton's 
humour,  may  also  convey  an  impression  of  his  commanding  presence  and  dig- 
nity. He  was  invited,  with  his  church,  to  sit  in  council  at  North  Yarmouth. 
Whin  the  question  of  a  presiding  officer  arose,  although  that  distinction  had 
usually  fallen  on  Mr.  Eaton,  Mr.  Eaton  proposed  that  the  Kev.  Mr.  Scottt 
of  Minot  should  be  chosen  Moderator.     Mr.  Scott  insisted  that  Mr.  Eaton 

*  WiRTBROP  Bailey  wu  born  at  Northborongh,  Mum.,  in  1784;  was  graduated  at  Hanraid 
College  in  1807;  wa0  Tutor  in  Bowdoin  College  in  1810-11 ;  was  ordained  at  Brunswick,  Me., 
Haj  15,  1811;  was  dismissed  in  April,  1814;  was  installed  at  Pclham,  Mass.;  was  afterwards 
diamiswd  and  was  installed  at  Greenfield  in  October,  1825;  and  died  March  16,  1835,  aged 
flfl^>one.  lie  published  Sermons  on  the  character  of  Christ  and  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of 
Captain  Isaac  Newton  of  Greenfield,  1826.    In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  was  a  TnUarian. 

f  JoifATHAN  Scott  was  for  some  time  minister  at  Yarmouth,  Nova  Scotia;  was  installed 
pallor  of  the  church  in  Poland,  Me.,  July  27,  1796 ;  after  the  division  of  the  town,  was  dif - 
aiaed  tnm.  his  original  charge,  and  was  iostaUed  pastor  of  the  churoh  in  Minot^  where  ho  — 
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ihofild  reoeive  thehonoiir ;  but  Mr.  Eaton  urged  thst  the  ocmiplimeni  properij 
belonged  to  his  brother  Soott.  Mr.  Soott  argued  that  Mr.  Eaton  waa  better 
Atted  for  the  office — "  Why/'  said  he,  '*  there  is  more  in  Mr.  Eaton's  wmm 
and  in  his  wig  than  in  all  I  can  saj  or  do."  Mr.  Eaton  immediately  arose, 
took  off  his  wig  and  put  it  on  Mr.  Scott's  head ; — '*  There,  Brother  Scott, 
you  are  welcome  to  my  wig." 

Mr.  Eaton  lived  a  bachelor ;  once  saying  tea  visitor  who  had  referred  to  hi« 
solitary  condition  that,  with  his  small  salary,  he  could  never  think  of  asking 
any  lady  to  share  his  poverty  with  him.  Two  maiden  sisters,  however,  lived 
with  him  many  years,  and  died  under  his  roof,  whose  eccentricities,  he  pro- 
bably thought,  would  have  made  his  home  uncomfortable.  He  fully 
approved  of  the  matrimonial  state  for  others,  and  was  ever  ready  to  render 
his  official  aid.  Once  being  called  to  marry  a  gentleman  of  the  Law  in 
Brunswick,  (who  subsequently  stood  at  the  head  of  the  bar  in  Maine,)  lie 
playfully  remarked,  just  before  the  service,  that  he  always  estimated  the 
affection  of  the  bridegroom  for  his  bride  by  the  fee.  The  gentleman  was 
greatly  amused  by  the  hit  and  the  hint,  and  took  care  not  to  &11  under 
condemnation. 

Mr.  Eaton  professed  his  assent  to  the  Uieological  views  set  forth  in 
Willard's  Lectures  on  the  Assembly's  Catechism.  He  held  to  the  Half-way 
Covenant.  He  was  decided  in  doctrine,  and  preached  with  diBorimination 
and  effect.  I  have  been  told  that,  about  the  time  of  the  controversy  on  the 
subject  of  the  Trinity,  a  party  of  theological  students  from  the  Seminary  at 
Andover  were  passing  a  vacation  on  the  sea-coast  of  Maine,  and  chanced 
to  spend  a  Sabbath  at  Harpswell.  They  attended  public  worship.  The 
preacher  discoursed  on  the  character  of  Christ,  and  they  were  greatly  but* 
prised  to  find  in  that  secluded  spot,  and  in  a  congregation  mainly  of  sea-faring 
men,  controverted  views  of  that  subject  with  which  they  had  been  tasked  in 
the  Lecture  Koom  of  the  Seminary,  presented  with  so  much  clearness  and 
vigour,  by  a  clergymen  of  whom  they  had  never  heard.  His  ministry  was 
blessed  in  the  early  part  of  it,  by  an  extensive  revival  of  religion.  He  was 
always  summoned  to  assbt  in  ecclesiastical  councils,  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  often  at  a  distance.  He  served  as  a  missionary  in  the  Eastern  coun- 
ties of  the  State  in  1794  and  1797.  He  was  for  six  years  President  of 
the  Maine  Missionary  Society.  After  a  longer  service  than  any  other 
minister  of  Christ  in  this  State,  with  the  single  exception,  it  is  believed,  of 
a  venerable  servant  of  God,  now  living  near  Bangor,  *' having  served  his  own 
generation  by  the  will  of  God,"  he  died  in  hope  and  peace. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  very  respectfully, 

Your  friend  and  servant, 

A.  S.  PACKARD. 

tlniMd  aboit  twentj-thrae  yeMS.  EbxIj  in  the  year  ISlOy  he  wm  obliffed,  on  aeoount  of 
impaired  health,  to  desitt  from  his  public  labours,  and  he  died  in  Oetober  following,  aged 
leronty-fiTe.  He  pnbliihed  a  Sermon  at  the  funeral  of  the  Rer.  Samuel  Foxoroft,  18<;8,  and 
a  Sermon  before  the  lialne  Miasionaiy  Society,  1808. 
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JOHN  MARSH,  D.  D  » 

1765—1821. 

John  Marsh  was  born  in  Haverhill,  Mass.,  November  2,  (0.  8.)  1742. 
His  father  was  David  Marsh,  a  man  of  great  integrity,  and  a  deacon  in  the 
church,  who  died  at  the  age  of  about  eighty.  His  ancestors  came  from 
England  to  this  country  in  its  early  settlement,  and,  for  three  generations, 
they  had  resided  at  Haverhill.  His  mother^s  name,  before  marriage,  was 
Mary  Moody.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Cutting  Moody  of  Newbury,  whose 
ancestors  emigrated  from  Wales,  and  settled  in  that  place  in  1634.  She 
was  distinguii-hcd  for  fine  qualities  of  heart  and  mind,  and  lived  to  the  age 
of  ninety.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  the  youngest  of  ^ven  brothers 
in  succession. 

He  was  fitted  for  College  by  the  Rev.  Henry  True  of  Hampstead,  N.  H., 
and  was  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  the  year  1761.  He  prosecuted  the 
study  of  Theology,  for  some  time,  under  his  pastor,  the  Rev.  Edward 
Barnard  of  Haverhill,  who  had  a  high  reputation  among  the  clergy  of  that 
day.  After  being  licensed  to  preach  in  1765,  he  went  to  Cambridge  to 
prosecute  his  studies  still  further  at  the  College.  In  1771,  he  was  appointed 
to  a  Tutorship,  and  held  the  office  till  1773.  This  part  of  his  life  he 
always  spoke  of  with  the  deepest  interest,  as  having  brought  him  in  contact 
with  many  of  the  eminent  men  of  that  period,  and  laid  the  foundation  for 
many  valuable  and  enduring  friendships.  After  refusing  several  calls  to 
settle  in  the  ministry,  he  accepted  one  from  the  First  church  and  society  in 
Wethersfield,  Conn.,  and  was  ordained  there,  as  successor  to  the  Rev. 
James  Lockwood,  in  January,  1774.  The  ordination  sermon  was  preached 
by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Woodward,  of  Weston,  Mass.  His  charge  was  in 
some  respects  peculiar,  as  it  embraced  not  less  than  thirty  individuals  of  a 
collegiate  education,  and  many  families  of  the  highest  respectability  ;  but, 
to  a  person  of  his  refined  literary  taste,  and  highly  polished  manners,  this 
circumstance  only  gave  additional  attraction  to  the  field  of  labour. 

In  December,  1775,  he  was  married  to  Anne,  daughter  of  Colonel  Ebe* 
nezer  Grant,  of  East  Windsor.  By  this  marriage  he  had  seven  children,— 
three  sons  and  four  daughters.  One  of  his  sons,  the  youngest,  was  removec 
in  childhood  ;  another,  the  eldcht,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven.  His  wife 
the  daughters,  and  one  son  survived  him.  The  surviving  son  is  the  Rev. 
John  Marsh  J  now  (1849)  Secretary  of  the  American  Temperance  Union. 

In  1801,  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  Yale  College,  in  which  office  he  con- 
tinued about  nineteen  years.  His  appearance  at  Commencement  till  nearly 
the  close  of  life,  with  the  venerable  white  wig, — perhaps  the  very  last  tha. 
was  worn  in  New  England,  never  failed  to  attract  attention  and  comman.« 
respect. 

In  1806,  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  froa 
Harvard  College. 

^Tenney's  Fan.  Berm. — ^MS.  fVom  his  dangliter. 
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He  continued  in  the  regular  discharge  of  his  pastoral  duties  till  abo«ft 
1815,  when  he  was  affected  with  a  hoarseness  which  rendered  preaching  dift- 
cult  for  him,  and  in  consequence  of  which  he  procured,  for  a  few  months,  a 
supply  for  his  pulpit.  The  parish,  after  this,  sent  a  committee  to  offier  him 
assistance,  if  he  desired  it.  He  answered  thcDi  by  expressing  a  wish  tliai 
they  should  procure  for  him  a  colleague  ;  and  accordingly,  the  Rev.  (afler^ 
wards  Dr.)  Caleb  S.  Tenney,  was,  in  due  time,  brought  in  to  take  part  with 
him  in  the  ministry.  For  five  years  and  a  half,  during  his  connection  with 
Mr.  Tenney,  he  preached  once  a  month  on  the  Communion  Sabbath,  and 
oocasionally  at  other  times,  until  his  decease. 

In  his  last  illness  he  had  great  tranquillity  of  mind  ;  and  he  died  in  the 
confident  and  joyful  hope  of  a  better  life,  on  the  13th  of  September,  1821, 
in  the  seventy-uinth  year  of  his  age.  His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by 
his  friend  and  neighbour,  Dr.  Chapin  of  Kocky  Hill,  and  another  sermon, 
having  reference  to  the  event,  on  the  succeeding  Sabbath,  by  his  surviviiig 
colleague,  Mr.  Tenney.     Both  sermons  were  published. 

The  whole  number  which  Dr.  Marsh  admitted  to  the  communion  of  the 
church  during  his  ministry  was  six  hundred  and  ninety.  A  revival  of  cod* 
aiderable  extent  occurred  in  his  parish,  eight  years  previous  to  his  death, 
and  another  was  in  progress  when  he  was  called  away. 

Dr.  Marsh  published  a  Sermon  on  the  awful  catastrophe  of  William 
Beadle's  murdering  his  family  and  himself,  1782  ;  a  National  Thanksgiving 
Sermon  on  account  of  the  Peace,  1783  ;  a  Sermon  at  the  General  Election, 
1796 ;  a  Sermon  at  the  installation  of  the  Eev.  Wm.  Lockwood,  1797 ;  a 
Sermon  at  the  funeral  of  Col.  John  Chester,  1809. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  an  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Marsh  during  the  last  few 
years  of  his  life,  and  admired  his  intelligence,  and  fine  spirit,  and  gentle- 
manly bearing,  though  I  never  heard  him  preach,  nor  met  him  except  in 
private  intercourse.  The  following  estimate  of  his  character  is  gathered 
partly  from  my  own  observation,  and  partly  from  the  testimony  of  his  most 
intimate  friends. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Dr.  Marsh  feared  God  from  his  youth  ;  he 
appeared  to  be  one  of  those  who  are  drawn  to  the  Saviour  by  the  early 
instructions  of  devout  parents  ;  as  he  used  to  say  that  he  did  not  remember 
the  time  when  he  had  not  a  love  for  religion.  His  religious  opinions  were 
about  the  same  with  those  of  Doddridge  ;  and  probably  he  would  have 
chosen  to  be  called  a  moderate  Calvinist.  Certainly  he  was  far  from  sym- 
pathizing with  the  peculiar  views  of  Dr.  Hopkins,  which  formed  a  prominent 
subject  of  controversy  during  a  part  of  his  ministry.  He  was  a  great 
admirer  of  the  writings  of  John  Howe,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
best  theological  writers,  not  only  of  that  day,  but  of  succeeding  periods. 

He  studied  and  wrote  his  sermons  with  great  care.  If  the  few  discourses 
which  he  published  are  a  fair  specimen  of  his  compositions  for  the  pulpit,  it 
may  safely  be  said  that  his  sermons  indicated  a  much  higher  degree  of  taste 
and  literary  culture  than  was  common  among  his  contemporaries  ;  and  yet 
they  were  exceedingly  plain,  and  level  even  to  the  humblest  capacity.  In 
the  early  part  of  his  ministry,  he  had  an  uncommonly  fine,  clear  voice  ; 
but,  as  age  advanced,  it  lost  in  a  great  degree  both  its  melody  and  power. 
His  manner  in  the  pulpit  was  grave  and  dignified,  but  without  much  of 
animation  or  action. 
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He  had  a  philosophical  cast  of  mind, — was  fond  of  the  Sciences  and 
Arte, — had  an  exquisite  taste  for  the  sdblime  and  beautiful  in  natural 
scenery,  and  kept  up  an  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  the  day.  His 
f&Yoarite  study,  however,  was  Theology  ;  the  Bible  was  his  constant  com- 
panion ;  and  he  derived  great  enjoyment  especially  from  his  meditations  on 
the  employments  and  happiness  of  the  Heavenly  world. 

He  was  an  earnest  friend  to  the  cause  of  education,  and  rendered  impor- 
tant aid  in  various  ways  to  indigent  young  men  who  were  endeavouring  to 
prepare  themselves  for  a  course  of  honourable  usefulness.  He  was  a  zeal- 
ous patriot  also,  and  took  a  deep  interest  not  only  in  the  establishment  of 
our  independence,  but  in  the  successive  conflicts  and  triumphs  incident  to 
forming  and  sustaining  the  government. 

Perhaps  the  quality  by  which  Dr.  Marsh  was  more  distinguished  than  any 
other,  was  that  intimate  knowledge  of  men  and  things,  that  sound  practical 
wisdom,  which  gave  him  so  high  a  reputation  as  a  counsellor.  With  thia 
was  associated  a  love  of  peace  so  slrong  as  to  mount  up  well  nigh  to  a  ruling 
passion  ;  and  in  no  way  was  his  great  sagacity  more  frequently  brought  into 
exercise  than  in  preventing  animosities,  or  in  extinguishing  the  coals  of 
strife.  The  following  incident  illustrative  of  this  feature  of  his  character 
is  stated  on  the  authority  of  a  member  of  his  family.  Two  brothers,  both 
members  of  his  church,  men  of  good  repute  in  society  and  past  sixty  years 
of  age,  had  for  more  than  a  year  been  engaged  in  a  violent  quarrel.  Repeated 
efforts  had  been  made  by  individuals  and  church  committees  to  effect  a 
reconciliation,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  Dr.  Marsh  at  length  determined  to 
take  the  affair  into  his  own  hands ;  and  requested  the  two  brothers,  on  a 
certain  day,  and  at  a  certain  hour  of  the  day,  to  come  to  his  house.  Both 
came  agreeably  to  invitation ;  but,  that  they  might  not  meet  in  their  exaspe- 
rated state,  he  asked  the  one  first  offended  to  sit  with  his  family,  and  took, 
the  other  with  him  into  his  study,  and  there  he  laboured  with  him  most 
affectionately  and  earnestly, — expounding  to  him  his  Christian  obligations 
and  the  manifold  evils  attending  the  violation  of  them,  until  the  subduing 
influence  of  his  expostulations  was  felt  in  the  expression  of  an  entire  willing- 
ness to  be  reconciled  on  scriptural  principles,  and  in  actually  signing  a  con- 
fession of  his  delinquency,  which  the  Doctor  prepared  on  the  spot.  The 
dinner  hour  having  now  arrived, — Dr.  Marsh  invited  both  brothers  to  dine 
with  him  ;  and  he  took  care  to  occupy  a  seat  at  the  table  between  them,  and 
,  to  give  to  the  conversation  such  a  direction  that  they  might  both  take  a  share 
in  it ;  but  while  the  brother  who  had  felt  the  magic  power  of  his  pastor's 
bland  and  faithful  directions  and  entreaties,  seemed  agreeable  and  light- 
hearted,  as  if  he  had  thrown  off  a  heavy  burden,  the  other  was  silent  and 
sullen,  as  if  his  bosom  were  inhabited  by  nothing  but  malignant  hate.  After 
dinner,  the  Doctor  took  him  also  into  his  study ;  and  though,  at  first,  such 
was  his  bitterness  and  obstinacy,  that  the  case  seemed  well  nigh  hopeless, 
jet,  after  a  while,  the  stout  heart  began  to  yield,  and  the  man  who,  just 
before,  had  seemed  the  very  incarnation  of  malice,  was  ready  to  confess  his 
fkult,  and  ask  his  brother's  forgiveness.  The  Doctor  then  drew  up  another 
confession  corresponding  to  the  one  which  his  brother  had  signed,  and  asked 
Um  to  sign  it, — which  he  did  with  the  utmost  cheerfulness.  The  two 
brothers  were  then  brought  together,  and  Dr.  Marsh  read  to  them  the  two 
articles,  and  then  asked  if  they  agreed  to  the  terms  there  specified ;  to  whicb 
ihej  both  nodded  their  assent.     **Then,''  said  the  venerable  pastor,  *'b« 
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pleased  to  ratify  the  engagement  bj  joinii^  hands."  Instantly  they  grasped 
each  other's  hands,  and,  bowing  their  heads  on  each  others'  necks,  sobbed 
aloud,  and  with  choked  utterance,  simultaneously  said,  *'  Brother,  will  you 
forgive  me  ?  Brother,  will  you  forgive  me  ?  "  To  which  each  responded, 
'*  Yes,  yes,  and  forever."  After  this  conyulsive  emotion  had  subsided,  thej 
turned  to  their  pastor  and  expressed  their  gratitude  to  him  for  the  happiest 
moment  of  their  lives.  They  soon  took  leave, — the  offending  brother  inTiting 
the  other  to  take  a  seat  in  his  carriage,  and  they  drove  off  together.  They 
both,  lived  to  see  more  than  eighty  years,  and  their  fraternal  harmony  was 
never  interrupted. 

FROM  MRS.  L.  H.  SIGOURNET. 

Hartford,  December  4,  1849. 

My  dear  Sir :  I  send,  at  your  request,  a  few  reminiscences  of  the  late  venerable 
Dr.  Marsh.  I  had  not  the  privil^e  of  acquaintance  with  him,  until  the  last  years 
of  his  life,  when  his  piety  had  revealed  the  strength  of  its  root,  both  under  the 
cloud  and  in  the  storm,  and  was  gathering  ripeness  from  a  near  approach  to  the 
sun  that  never  sets. 

Even  i\ow  I  think  I  see  him, — his  upright  form,  unbent  with  age, — the  ftir, 
white,  curled  wig,  that  covered  his  head,  his  smile  at  meeting,  the  kindness  of  hii 
manner  to  all,  yet  the  dignity  that  made  it  impossible  for  any  to  approach  too  near, 
and  his  cheerful  and  varied  conversation,  which  in  the  most  refined  society  caused 
him  to  be  at  once  a  favourite  and  an  object  of  respect.  He  well  understood  and 
regarded  the  delicate  proprieties  of  life,  not  counting  the  politeness  of  a  gentleman 
inconsistent  with  the  character  of  a  true  Christian. 

I  recollect  particularly  admiring  him  in  the  evening  circle  of  his  children  and 
grandchildren.  There,  when  the  period  allotted  for  the  studies  of  the  latter  had 
expired,  the  benignity  with  which  he  entered  into  their  sports  will  be  remembered 
in  unison  with  the  wise  precepts,  which  he  neglected  no  opportunity  to  enforce. 
To  enter  into  the  pleasures  of  the  young,  and  to  promote  the  innocent  happiness 
of  all,  he  did  not  consider  as  derogating  from  the  dignity  of  his  sacred  mission. 

The  minuter  shades  of  religious  opinion  never  disturbed  his  philanthropy.  lie 
did  not  feel  himself  called  upon  to  rebuke  with  bitterness,  or  avoid  as  foes,  those 
who  might  differ  from  him  in  interpretation  of  doctrine,  or  form  of  polity.  He 
devoted  his  energies  less  to  such  discussions,  than  to  the  duties  and  charities  of  the 
Gospel;  not  deeming  an  ascetic  spirit  the  best  exponent  of  its  law  of  love. 

His  hospitality  was  beautiful.  It  was  in  him  a  Christian  virtue,  and  not  an 
ostentation.  Aided  perfectly  in  its  discharge  by  the  beloved  companion  of  his 
days,  who  survived  him,  and  attained  the  great  age  of  ninety,  cheered  by  the 
sweetest  filial  attentions, — their  cordial  welcome  will  not  readily  be  forgotten  by 
those  who  shared  it.  Their  attention  to  make  others  happy,  and  their  fine  blend- 
ing of  a  just  economy  with  liberality  and  elegant  taste,  was  remarked  by  every 
guest.  To  strike  this  correct  balance,  with  the  limited  salary  of  a  Connecticut 
clergyman,  in  a  parish  not  remarkable  for  extent  or  wealth,  must  have  required 
no  common  judgment,  as  well  as  a  spirit  prompt  to  sacrifice  convenience  or  com- 
fort to  the  inspired  precept, — **  Be  not  forgetful  to  entertain  strangers."  Nothing 
was  wasted, — nothing  overlooked  or  grudged, — no  burden  thrown  upon  those 
whom  he  loved,  which  his  own  forethought  could  prevent,  or  his  own  exertions 
lighten. 

His  amiable  attention  to  the  beauties  and  harmonies  of  domestic  life,  did  not 
encroach  upon,  but  was  held  in  subservience  to,  the  sacred  duties  of  the  pulpit,  the 
Btudy,  and  parochial  intercourse.  The  lasting  effects  of  his  example  on  his  own 
immediate  family  may  be  seen  in  their  imitation  of  it,  and  also  in  the  foUowhif 
tender  filial  tribute  written  long  after  his  removal  from  a  home  on  earth. 
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•  ^*  The  memory  of  my  blessed  father  is  still  as  fresh  and  living,  as  it  was  the 
hour  that  he  departed.  I  behold  him  passing  through  the  changing  scenes  of  life, 
with  a  firm,  upright,  undeviating  course, — the  crooked  and  the  wayward  all  giving 
place  to  him.  I  behold  him  bowing  with  meek  submission  before  the  storm,  and 
lifting  his  head  with  grateful  adoration  for  the  cheerful  sunshine.  I  seem  again  to 
live  and  to  act  in  his  presence.  I  listen  to  his  opinions  and  am  guided  by  his 
judgments; — and  when  I  omit  any  of  the  charities  of  life,  my  heart  feels  his  silent 
monition.  Most  earnestly  do  I  desire  ever  to  live  under  the  influence  of  his  pre- 
cious and  holy  example." 

Methinks  the  character  of  this  revered  servant  of  Christ,  might  be  well  deline- 
ated by  the  pen  of  an  Apostle, — "  a  lover  of  hospitality,  a  lover  of  good  men, 
sober,  just,  holy,  temperate,  holding  fast  the  faithful  word." 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

L.  H.  SIGOURNET. 

It  has  been  noticed  in  the  preceding  sketch  that  Dr.  Marsh's  eldest  son, 
Ebenezer  Grant,  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven.  He  had  been  a  preacher 
more  than  two  years.  He  died  at  Wethersfield  on  the  16th  of  November, 
1803.  Sermons  were  preached  in  reference  to  his  death  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  . 
Dana  of  Now  Haven,  and  the  Rev.  President  Dwight,  both  of  which  were 
published.  The  following  notice  was  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Dana,  immedi- 
ately after  his  death  : — 

"  Formed  by  the  earliest  cdncation  to  a  studious  habit,  he  cultivated  a  superior 
genius  by  an  ardent  love  of  science.  While  a  member  of  Yale  College,  he  ranked  with 
the  first  scholars  of  his  class,  lie  graduated  in  1795.  In  1798,  he  was  chosen  instructor 
in  Hebrew:  in  1799,  Tutor;  and  in  1802,  Professor  of  Languages  and  Ecclesiastical 
History.  He  excelled  in  the  learned  languages,  general  history  and  ancient  literature, — 
especially  oriental  literature.    His  Dissertations  on  the  *  Mosaic  History  of  the  Creation/ 

*  The  origin  of  language,'  and  *  Tlie  descent  of  all  nations  fVom  one  pair,'  evince 
his  abilities  and  industrv.  Uniting  good  judgment  with  extensive  reeling  and  a 
retentive  memory,  he  had  amassed  rare  treasures  of  wisdom  and  science.  He  was  one 
of  those  practical  scholars  who  r  Ine  the  dictates  of  common  sense.  He  had  examined 
the  principles  of  the  moderns  h^  well  as  the  ancients,  observed  the  passing  afiairs  of  the 
world,  and  was  particularly  informed  in  the  history  of  his  native  State  and  country. 
To  his  qualifications  as  a  scholar^  the  spirit  of  vital  piety  added  a  lustre.  Few  came 
forward  as  candidates  for  the  ministry  with  such  a  fund  of  sound  science.  His  sermons 
were  full  of  thought,  written  in  a  pure  style,  with  just  arrangement,  and  a  proper  degree 
of  pathos  7' 
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SAMUEL  KIRKLAND  * 

1765—1808. 

Samuel  Kirkland  was  bom  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  December  1,  1741. 
The  Kirkland  family,  as  the  name  indicates,  is  of  Scotch  descent.  The  first 
of  the  name  in  this  country  was  John  Kirkland,  who  settled  at  Saybrook, 
Conn.,  and  who  is  said  to  have  come  from  Silver  Street,  London.  He  had 
a  son  John,  who  was  the  father  of  ten  children,  of  whom  Daniel,  the 
father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  the  youngest  but  one.  He 
(Daniel)  was  bom  at  Saybrook  in  1701,  and  was  graduated  at  Yale  College 
in  1720.     He  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Third  Congregational  Church  in 

*Wheeloek's  Narratives.— Paaoplist,  m.— Lothrop's  Life  of  Kirkland.— Young's  Disoourie 
w  tbi  detth  or  Pr«id«Bft  KiiUMid. 
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Norwich,  December  10,  1723.  He  was  married  to  Hannah  Perkins,  daugh- 
ter of  a  highly  respectable  gentleman  in  Windsor.  He  resigned  his  charge 
after  a  ministry  of  about  thirty  years,  and  in  1757  was  settled  in  Groton, 
Oonn. ;  though  he  returned  to  Norwich  in  1758,  and  remained  there  till 
his  death,  which  occurred  in  May,  1773.  He  had  a  high  reputation  as  a 
man,  a  scholar,  and  a  minister. 

Of  Samuel,  who  was  the  tenth  in  a  family  of  twelve  children,  litUe  is 
known  until  we  find  him,  at  the  age  of  about  twenty,  a  student  in  Dr. 
Wheelock's  school,  at  Lebanon,  Conn.  Here  he  was  greatly  beloved  by 
both  his  teachers  and  fellow  students.  In  17G2,  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Sophomore  class  iu  the  College  of  New  Jersey ;  that  College  having 
been  chosen  rather  than  Yale,  through  the  influence  of  a  son  of  Dr.  Whee- 
lock,  who  was,  at  that  time,  passing  through  it.  He  held  a  high  rank  as  a 
scholar,  during  his  college  course,  and  was  esteemed  as  a  young  man  of 
marked  intellectual  and  moral  qualities.  He  left  College  about  eight 
months  before  his  class  graduated,  (1765,)  with  a  view  to  engage  in  a 
mission  to  the  Indians ;  but  the  degree  o^  Bachelor  of  Arts  was  still  con- 
ferred  upon  him,  without  regard  to  his  previous  absence.  He  seems  to  have 
been  resolved  on  becoming  a  missionary  to  the  Indians,  from  very  early 
life ;  and,  in  his  studies  at  Lebanon  and  Princeton,  he  evidently  had  this 
constantly  in  his  eye.  Whitefield  spoke  an  encouraging  word  to  him  on  the 
subject, — ^which,  however,  only  served  to  strengthen  a  purpose  which  had 
long  before  been  formed. 

In  November,  1764,  when  Mr.  Kirkland  was  twenty-three  years  of  age, 
he  undertook,  chiefly,  it  would  seem,  under  the  auspices  of  Dr.  Wheelock, 
a  missionary  expedition  to  the  Seneca  tribe  of  Indians, — the  most  remote, 
numerous,  powerful,  and  savage  of  the  Six  Confederate  Nations.  On  his 
way  he  called  upon  Sir  William  Johnson,  His  Majesty's  general  agent  for 
Indian  afi'airs,  who  resided  near  the  place  now  called  Johnstown,  N.  Y.,  and 
who  had  fur  more  influence  over  the  Indians  than  any  other  man  of  his 
time.  Sir  William  had  been  previously  apprized  of  Mr.  Kirkland's  design 
to  engage  in  such  a  mission,  and  showed  himself  ready  to  further  it  by 
every  means  in  his  power.  The  particulars  of  this  adventurous  enterprise 
it  is  impossible  here  to  relate.  It  was  a  scene  of  constant  hardship,  of 
unremitting  labour,  and  often  of  imminent  danger.  Some  of  tlic  Indians 
welcomed  him  as  if  he  had  been  a  good  angel  from  above,  and  others 
looked  at  him  with  a  jealous  and  suspicious  eye,  and  were  bent  on  getting 
rid  of  him  by  putting  him  to  death.  At  length,  after  having  performed  a 
great  amount  of  service  among  them,  which  seemed  to  be  attended,  in  a 
very  considerable  degree,  with  the  Divine  blessing,  and  after  having  expe- 
rienced, in  one  or  two  cases,  an  almost  miraculous  preservation  from  death, 
he  returned  to  Connecticut,  in  company  with  one  of  the  Seneca  Chiefs,  in 
May,  1766,  after  an  absence  of  about  a  year  and  a  half.  They  reached 
Hartford  while  the  General  Assembly  was  in  session;  and  the  Governor 
welcomed  the  Chief  in  an  appropriate  speech,  to  which  he  responded,  (Mr. 
Kirkland  acting  as  interpreter,)  much  to  the  gratification  and  admiration  of 
the  Honourable  Body.  After  this  they  made  him  a  present  of  twenty 
pounds,  which  he  received  with  many  expressions  of  surprise  and  thankful- 
ness. 

On  the  19th  of  June  of  this  year,  Mr.  Kirkland  was  ordained  at  Lebanon 
as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel ;  and,  on  the  same  day,  he  reoeived  from  tlM 
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Gonnecticat  Board  of  Correspondents  of  the  Society  in  Scotland,  a  general 
commission  as  an  Indian  missionary.  He  immediately  proceeded  to  Oneida, 
and  took  up  bis  residence  in  the  principal  village  belonging  to  that  iribe, 
about  twenty  miles  West  of  the  Mohawk  River,  and  fifteen  South  of  the 
Eastern  end  of  Oneida  Lake.  The  reason  of  his  selecting  this  place  for  a 
residence  probably  was,  that  it  was  not  only  itself  a  promising  field  of 
labour,  but  was  a  central  position  in  reference  to  the  other  Nations  of  the 
Confederacy,  of  which  he  was  expected  to  have  some  missionary  superinten- 
dbnce ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  he  had  formed  an  acquaintance  with  the 
Oneidas  on  his  way  to  and  from  the  Seneca  country,  and  he  regarded  them 
as  possessing  finer  moral  qualities,  and  being  more  susceptible  of  religious 
impressions,  than  any  other  of  the  Six  Nations. 

Here  Mr.  Kirkland  commenced  his  missionary  labours  on  the  Ist  of 
August,  1766,  and  here  he  continued  to  labour  with  occasional  interruptions 
for  more  than  forty  years.  He  soon  established  a  Christian  church,  and  had 
the  pleasure  to  witness  the  gradual  enlargement  of  it  under  his  ministra* 
tions. 

In  September,  1769,  he  returned  to  Connecticut,  and  on  the  19th  of  that 
month  was  married  to  Jerusha  Bingham,  a  niece  of  Dr.  Wheelock,  and  the 
daughter  of  a  respectable  farmer  in  Windham.  She  had  been  educated  in 
Dr.  Wheelock 's  family,  was  a  lady  of  high  intellectual,  moral,  and  Chris- 
tian qualities,  and  was  eminently  qualified  to  share  with  her  husband  the 
labours  and  sacrifices  incident  to  a  mission  among  the  Indians.  She  proved 
a  most  efficient  auxiliary  to  him  in  his  work  ;  and  from  that  time  till  the 
commencement  of  the  troubles  which  preceded  the  Revolutionary  war,  an 
abundant  blessing  seems  to  have  constantly  attended  his  labours. 

Until  the  year  1770,  Mr.  Kirkland  received  the  means  of  his  support 
immediately  from  Dr.  Wheelock ;  but  a  difference  had  arisen  between  them 
about  two  years  before,  which  led  them  both  ultimately  to  think  that  this 
connection  had  better  be  dissolved.  Accordingly,  in  October  of  this  year, 
Mr.  Kirkland  went  to  Boston,  and  requested  of  the  London  Board  of  Cor- 
respondents in  Boston,  the  privilege  of  being  allowed  to  place  himself  under 
their  care.  This  request  was  favourably  received  by  the  Board ;  and,  shortly 
alter,  they  voted  him  a  salary  of  one  hundred  pounds  a  year  as  their  mis- 
sionary to  the  Oneidas,  and  thirty  pounds  in  addition,  in  consideration  of 
his  having,  at  great  pains  and  expense,  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
cipal dialects  of  the  Six  Nations,  so  as  to  prevent  the  expense  of  employing 
an  interpreter.  This  new  arrangement  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  Mr.  Kirk- 
land's  mission.  And  not  long  after  it  was  made,  it  is  gratifying  to  find  that 
the  difficulty  between  himself  and  Dr.  Wheelock  was  amicably  adjusted ; 
and  that,  though  their  official  relations  were  dissolved,  they  rejoiced  in  each 
other's  prosperity,  and  were  fellow  helpers  together  unto  the  Kingdom  of 
God. 

The  winter  of  1772-73  Mrs.  Kirkland  passed  at  Stockbridge,.  Mass. ;  and 
in  the  spring  of  the  latter  year,  the  state  of  things  in  the  Indian  country 
had  become  so  turbulent  and  threatening,  that  it  was  thought  advisable  that 
she  should  remain  in  the  white  settlements.  She  accordingly  appropriated 
a  donation  of  fifty  pounds,  which  had  been  made  to  her,  not  long  before, 
through  the  Boston  Board, — to  the  purchase  of  a  dwelling  house  with  a 
fSsw  acres  of  land  at  Stockbridge,  where  she  remained  with  her  children, 
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reoeiving  oooasional  visits  from  her  husband,  till  the  retom  of  peace  in 

1788. 

Mr.  Kirkland  continued  to  prosecute  his  missionary  labours  at  Oneida, 
as  far  as  the  disturbed  and  agitated  state  of  things  around  him  would  per- 
mit. In  the  spring  of  1773,  Sir  William  Johnson,  who  had  always  mani- 
fested the  utmost  friendship^  towards  him  and  his  mission,  died  ;  and  Colonel 
Guy  Johnson,  his  son-in-law,  succeeded  him,  as  His  Majesty's  Superinten- 
dent of  Indian  affairs.  He  at  once  assumed  towards  Mr.  ELirkland  a  very 
different  attitude  from  that  which  had  so  long  been  held  by  Sir  William ; 
and  endeavoured,  in  various  ways,  to  prejudice  the  minds  of  the  Indiuis 
against  their  minister,  but  with  little  or  no  success.  Mr.  Kirkland  addressed 
to  him  a  manly  and  respectful  letter  in  regard  to  the  course  he  had  thought 
proper  to  pursue  ;  and  in  this  as  well  as  in  every  other  step  he  took  in  rda- 
tion  to  the  matter,  was  fully  approved  by  the  Board  of  Correspondents  in 
Boston. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  any  connected  view  of  Mr.  Kirkland 's  labours 
and  services  during  the  war  of  the  Eevolution.  His  mission  was  virtually 
discontinued,  and  he  was  often  long  absent  from  Oneida,  sometimes  serving 
as  Chaplain  in  the  Continental  army,  and  then  again  negotiating  with  the 
Indians  in  behalf  of  the  Continental  Congress.  He  was  especially  active 
in  endeavouring  to  preserve  the  neutrality  of  the  Six  Nations  during  the  war ; 
and,  with  a  view  to  this,  he  made  several  long  journeys  among  the  Indian 
tribes,  and  attended  several  councils  held  in  Albany  and  various  other 
places.  In  the  autumn  of  1775,  he  had  strong  hopes  of  being  able  to 
accomplish  this  desirable  object ;  but,  early  in  the  ensuing  spring,  the  aspect 
of  things  became  discouraging,  and  not  long  afterwards,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  Brandt,  the  famous  Mohawk  warrior,  and  others,  the  worst  fears  of 
the  Colonial  patriots  were  realized  in  the  rejection,  by  most  of  the  Indians, 
of  all  the  overtures  of  peace  and  friendship  which  they  could  make  to  them. 
Their  subsequent  ravages  in  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk  form  part  of  the 
history  of  the  times. 

In  the  years  1777  and  1778,  Mr.  Kirkland  made  one  or  two  visits  to  his 
family  at  Stockbridgc,  but  spent  most  of  his  time  among  the  Oneidas,  and 
was  much  employed  in  procuring  intelligence  of  the  designs  and  movements 
of  the  enemy  at  Niagara,  and  on  the  Lake  frontier.  In  1779,  he  was 
Brigade  Chaplain,  with  General  Sullivan,  in  his  campaign  on  the  Susque- 
hanna ;  and  late  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  he  returned  to  his  family  in 
Stockbridge.  During  the  remainder  of  the  war,  he  was  part  of  the  time  at 
Fort  Schuyler,  and  part  of  it  at  Stockbridge,  and  other  places  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut.  He  preached  to  several  vacant  congregations  in 
Connecticut,  and  was  invited  to  take  the  pastoral  charge  of  one  or  two  of 
them,  but  declined. 

Soon  after  the  return  of  peace,  Mr.  Kirkland  addressed  a  communication 
to  the  Board  of  Correspondents  in  Boston,  representing  the  privations  and 
losses  to  which  he  had  been  subjected  during  the  war,  the  amount  of  service 
which  he  had  performed,  and  the  strong  desire  of  the  Indians,  particularly 
at  Oneida,  that  his  labours  might  be  continued  among  them.  This  com- 
munication, seconded  as  it  was  by  several  gentlemen  of  distinguished  name, 
as  well  as  by  a  respectful  and  earnest  appeal  from  the  Indians  themselves, 
met  with  a  favourable  response ; — the  Board  recognising  a  large  balance  in 
his  favour,  and  requesting  him  to  continue  his  mission,  until  the  Society  in 
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Sootland  should  signify  their  pleasure  on  the  suhject.  In  due  time,  the 
Society  liquidated  what  they  considered  the  reasonable  claim,  and  expressed 
iheir  desire  that  he  would  continue  his  labours  in  the  same  field, — they 
engaging  to  pay  fifty  pounds  annually  towards  his  support.  In  1785,  he 
reoeived  a  liberal  grant  from  Congress,  in  consideration  not  only  of  his  ser- 
vices as  Chaplain,  but  of  other  important  services  rendered  during  the  war. 
And  subsequently,  the  Corporation  of  Harvard  College,  who  had  before 
contributed  something  to  his  support,  voted  him  upwards  of  three  hundred 
pounds,  from  Dr.  Daniel  Williams'  Legacy,  in  addition  to  what  had  before 
been  allowed  him  by  the  Scotch  Society,  in  full  for  his  services  to  March, 
1784.  Thus  he  was  remunerated,  in  a  good  degree,  for  his  services  and 
sacrifices  during  the  war,  and  provision  was  made  for  his  future  support. 

Immediately  after  the  Board  of  (/ommissioners  had  acted  upon  his  com- 
munication of  February,  1784,  and  while  the  determination  of  the  Scotch 
Society  in  relation  to  either  the  past  or  the  future  was  unknown  to  him,  he 
repaired,  early  in  the  spring  to  Oneida,  and  entered  again  with  great  seal 
upon  his  missionary  labours.  In  1786,  an  old  Indian,  more  than  seventy, 
who  had  been  blind  for  more  than  half  a  century, — ^a  strong  minded  man, 
and  up  to  that  time  a  bigoted  Pagan,  became  awakened,  and  soon  after 
converted  to  the  Christian  faith ;  and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  begin- 
ning of  a  considerable  revival  of  religion.  Great  opposition,  however,  was 
excited  against  the  work  ;  and  several  professed  Pagans,  under  the  influence 
of  a  young  and  haughty  Chief,  who  had  resided  some  years  among  the 
Western  Indians,  not  only  made  an  openly  hostile  demonstration,  but 
actually  conspired  to  take  Mr.  Kirkland's  life ;  though,  providentially,  the 
conspiracy  was  prevented  from  taking  effect.  This  circumstance  enlisted 
the  sympathies  of  the  Indians  more  strongly  in  his  behalf;  and  the  result 
was,  that  those  who  had  made  the  disturbance,  were  ashamed  of  it,  and 
apologized,  in  full  council,  for  their  improper  conduct. 

Mr.  Kirkland*8  family  had  remained  at  Stockbridge  from  the  time  that 
they  removed  thither  at  the  commencement  of  the  Eevolutionary  troubles. 
In  the  autumn  of  1787,  he  made  a  visit  to  them,  cheered  by  the  recollec- 
tions of  God's  goodness  both  to  hira  and  to  them,  during  the  protracted 
period  of  their  separation.  He  was,  however,  now  on  the  eve  of  a  desola- 
ting affliction.  In  January  following,  his  wife  was  taken  from  him,  after  a 
brief  but  most  painful  illness.  His  two  eldest  sons  were  now  in  College, 
and  his  other  children  remained  at  Stockbridge,  under  the  care  of  an  excel- 
lent lady  who  had  been  the  intimate  friend  of  their  mother.  After  a  brief 
visit  to  Boston,  he  returned  in  solitude  and  sorrow  to  his  missionary  field. 
Most  of  the  summer  of  1788  he  spent  in  a  tour  among  the  Western  Nations 
of  the  Confederacy,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  and  report  to  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  in  Boston  the  condition  and  numbers  of  the  Senecas,  and 
the  prospects  of  usefulness  to  a  missionary  who  should  reside  among  them. 
This  journey  was  one  of  great  interest,  and  was  in  several  respects  followed 
by  important  results. 

In  1788,  the  State  of  New  York  and  the  Indians  conjointly  made  a  grant 
to  Mr.  Kirkland  and  his  two  eldest  sons,  of  large  and  valuable  tracts  of 
land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oneida ;  of  a  part  of  which  he  took  posses- 
sion in  1789,  building  upon  it  a  comfortable  log-house. 

In  December,  1790,  he  went  by  the  urgent  request  of  several  Indian 
ehiefa,  as  well  as  distinguished  individuals  among  the  white  people,  to  Phila* 
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dalphia,  to  aid  the  Senecas  in  making  some  commnnioations  to  Oongrees,  in 
respect  to  the  introduction  among  them  of  the  arts  of  civilised  life.  He 
saooeeded  not  only  in  accomplishing  the  desired  object  of  his  mission,  but 
in  instromentally  accomplishing  another  which  he  deemed  still  more  imp<n^ 
tant,  namely,  the  conversion  of  a  celebrated  Chief,  Camplanier,  to  the 
Christian  faith. 

In  1791,  he  was  occupied  in  making  a  census  of  the  Six  Nations  ;  and,  in 
the  course  of  the  year,  he  completed  "A  Statement  of  the  numbers  and 
situation  of  the  Six  United  Nations  of  Indians  in  North  America,"  and 
gent  a  copy  of  it  to  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  of  which 
body  he  had  recently  been  chosen  a  member.  In  the  winter  of  1791—92, 
by  request  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  he  conducted  about  forty  Chie&  and 
warriors, — a  complete  representation  of  Five  Nations,  to  Philadelphia,  with 
a  view  to  consult  with  Congress  on  the  best  method  of  introducing  the  bless- 
ings of  civilization  among  them ;  and  also  with  an  ulterior  view  of  preserv- 
ing peace  between  the  Indians  and  the  United  States.  This  visit  had  the 
desired  effect ;  and  not  only  secured  to  the  United  States  the  friendship  of 
the  Six  Nations,  rendering  them  mediators  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  Western  Indians,  but  also  secured  to  the  Six  Nations  an 
increased  degree  of  favour  from  the  Govemuient  in  the  promotion  of  educa- 
tion and  civilization  among  them.  Mr.  Kirkland  returned  to  Oneida  in 
Hay,  satisfied  with  the  result  of  his  mission,  but  glad  to  get  back  to  his 
accustomed  field  of  labour. 

In  October,  1791,  he  removed  his  family  from  Stockbridge  to  Oneida, 
when  they  took  up  their  abode  in  a  log  house  which  he  had  erected  for  their 
accommodation.  Being  unable  to  superintend  the  removal  of  the  family 
himself,  it  was  effected  under  the  direction  of  his  son,  John  Thornton,  who 
had  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1789,  and  who  passed  the  winter  in 
the  wilderness,  in  charge  of  his  father's  domestic  affairs.  After  his  return 
from  Philadelphia  in  May,  he  spent  the  summer  in  the  discharge  of  his 
missionary  duties,-  and  in  co-operating  with  the  government  of  the  United 
States  in  carrying  into  effect  a  plan  for  the  instruction  of  the  Indians  in  the 
arts  of  civilized  life.  In  August  of  this  year,  he  went  to  Hanover,  taking 
with  him  a  distinguished  Indian  Chief,  Onondego^  to  attend  the  Commence- 
ment at  Dartmouth  College, — his  son,  George  Whitejield,  being  one  of  the 
graduating  class.  From  Hanover  he  proceeded  to  Boston  to  confer  with 
the  Commissioners  in  regard  to  his  plan  of  education  ;  hut,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  a  part  of  the  Board,  and  some  other  adverse  circumstances,  he 
was  able  only  partially  to  accomplish  his  object.  He  returned  to  Oneida 
the  beginning  of  October,  and  resumed  his  missionary  labours,  in  which  he 
found  fresh  encouragement  from  an  increased  degree  of  attention  to  religion. 
As  he  was  riding  from  his  residence  near  what  is  now  Clinton  village  to 
Oneida  to  preach  on  Sunday  morning,  a  small  branch  of  a  tree  which  he 
was  endeavouring  to  push  out  of  the  way,  struck  him  directly  in  the  ball 
of  the  eye.  He  was  not  aware  at  first  of  having  received  a  serious  injury, 
and  for  some  time  continued  his  labours  as  usual;  but,  after  about  two 
months,  both  his  sight  and  health  were  so  much  affected  that  he  went,  by 
advice  of  his  physician,  to  consult  some  distinguished  oculists  in  New  York 
and  Philadelphia.  He  experienced  considerable  benefit  from  his  journey, 
and  from  the  medical  advice  he  received  ;  but  he  never  fully  recovered  his 
sight,  and  not  unfrequently  suffered  severe  pain  in  the  wounded  eye. 
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It  liad  long  been  a  &voarite  object  with  Mr.  Kirkland  to  establish  a  hi^ 
school  or  an  academy  in  the  vicinity  of  Oneida  and  oontiguons  to  fK)m6 
English  settlement,  at  which  both  English  and  Indian  yonth  might  be  edu- 
cated. In  his  journey  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  he  did  much  in  aid 
of  this  object ;  and,  as  the  result  of  a  conference  with  the  Goyernor  and 
Regents  of  the  University  at  New  York,  he  took  the  initiatory  steps  towards 
procuring  a  charter  for  the  institution.  The  charter  was  granted  in  1793, 
and  the  institution  incorporated  under  the  name  of  Hamilton  Oneida 
Academy.  He  subsequently  made  to  the  institution  a  valuable  donation  in 
lands.  This  Academy  went  into  successful  operation,  and  exerted  a  power- 
ful and  benign  influence  on  the  whole  surrounding  region.  In  1810,  it  was 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  College.  The  agency  that  Mr.  Kirkland  had  in 
the  original  establishment  and  subsequent  growth  of  this  institution,  would 
of  itself  justly  entitle  him  to  a  place  among  public  benefactors. 

In  January,  1794,  a  communication  was  addressed  to  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, from  Oneida,  by  eleven  Chiefs,  "in  behalf  of  the  nation," 
charging  Mr.  Kirkland  with  various  delinquencies,  and  requesting  that  he 
might  be  removed  from  his  place.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  Board 
sent  Dr.  Belknap  and  Dr.  Morse,  as  a  committee  to  Oneida,  in  the  summer 
of  1796,  to  investigate  the  charges.  On  their  return,  they  reported  fisivour- 
ably  to  Mr.  Kirkland ;  and  he  subsequently  addressed  a  communication  to 
the  Board,  containing  various  explanations  with  which  they  were  entirely 
satisfied. 

In  September,  1795,  Mr.  Kirkland  was  thrown  from  his  horse,  and  for 
some  time  was  rendered  insensible  by  the  violence  of  the  shock.  For  five 
or  six  years  immediately  following,  he  suffered  severely  from  the  effects  of 
the  fall,  and  his  constitution  now  began  manifestly  to  give  way. 

In  1796,  he  was  married  to  Mary  Donnally,  a  lady  who  had  long  t^en 
intimate '  in  his  family,  and  who  had  often  had  the  charge  of  his  children 
and  household  in  Stockb ridge.  She  proved  a  rich  blessing  to  him,  and 
enjoyed  in  a  high  degree  the  affectionate  confidence  of  his  children.  She 
died  at  Clinton,  August,  1839,  aged  eighty-four. 

In  the  spring  of  1797,  he  received  notice  that  the  Honourable  Society  in 
Scotland  had  dissolved  the  connection  which  had  so  long  existed  between 
him  and  them,  without,  however,  assigning  any  particular  cause  for  the 
measure.  In  1799,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  his  son,  George  White' 
field,  who  was  extensively  engaged  in  commercial  speculations,  and  for  whom 
he  had  become  bondsman,  he  was  stripped  of  all  his  property,  with  the 
exception  of  his  homestead  farm,  and  involved  in  pecuniary  difficulties  which 
followed  him  to  the  close  of  life.  In  1805,  his  youngest  son,  Samuel j  died, 
in  Boston ;  and  in  1806,  his  son,  George  Whitejield,  in  Jamaica.  But  he 
endured  these  complicated  trials  with  great  fortitude  and  submission  to  the 
Divine  will. 

Mr.  Kirkland  was  not  reappointed  by  the  Society  as  one  of  its  mission- 
aries ;  and  the  circumstance  of  his  removal,  which  seems  never  to  have  been 
satisfactorily  explained,  was  among  the  sorest  trials  of  his  life.  He,  how- 
ever, continued  to  labour  among  the  Indians,  according  to'  his  ability,  and 
he  exerted  great  influence  over  them  to  the  last. 

Mr.  Kirkland  died  after  a  brief  illness,  on  the  28th  of  February,  1808. 
Hb  remains  were  carried  to  the  village  church  at  Clinton,  where  a  sermon 
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Iras  preacbed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Norton,  and  then  deposited  in  a  grave  neai 
his  dwelling,  where  they  still  rest. 

Mr.  Kirkland  had  six  children, — three  sons  and  three  daughters.  Two  of 
the  sons,  as  has  already  been  stated,  graduated  at  College,  and  one  of  them, 
John  Thornton^  was  the  late  President  of  Harvard  University. 

FROM  THE  REV.  ASAHEL  S.  NORTON,  D.  D. 

Cliktoh,  July  25,  1849. 

My  dear  Sir:  I  cheerfully  comply  with  your  request  for  my  recollections  of  the 
Rey.  Samuel  Kirkland,  the  well  known  missionary  among  the  Indians.  You  will 
not,  however,  considering  that  I  am  now  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-three, 
expect  any  other  than  the  most  general  account  of  him. 

I  found  him  a  resident  of  this  place  when  I  came  hither  myself  in  1792.  The 
Indians  had  given  him  a  lot  of  land,  of  two  miles  square;  and,  if  I  mistake  not, 
the  grant  was  confirmed  by  the  government  of  the  State.  He  was  my  near  neigh- 
bour from  that  time  till  his  death.  We  often  visited  at  each  other's  houses,  and 
I  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  him  and  his  family. 

In  person  Mr.  Kirkland  was  rather  below  the  middle  size;  and  when  I  knew 
him,  he  was  somewhat  inclined  to  corpulency.  His  countenance  was  expressive 
at  once  of  intelligence  and  frankness.  His  intellect  was  vigorous  and  manly, 
and  his  attainments  such  as  might  be  expected  from  one  who  had  improved  well 
the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education.  He  possessed  fine  social  qualities,  and 
abounded  in  anecdotes,  which  served  greatly  to  enliven  his  conversation.  As  a 
preacher,  I  can  say  but  little  of  him,  as  I  do  not  remember  to  have  heard  him 
preach  in  English.  As,  however,  most  of  his  public  services  were  in  Indian,  he 
probably  never  attained  the  d^ree  of  eminence  in  preaching  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, which,  under  other  circumstances,  he  might  have  reached.  His  religious 
views  were  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  prevailing  orthodoxy  of  his  time,  as 
illustrated  b^  the  Westminster  Assembly's  Shorter  Catechism.  He  seemed  to  me 
to  ^ssess  a  truly  devotional  spirit,  and  to  be  sincerely  attached  to  the  interests  of 
Christ's  Kingdom. 

I  think  he  had  no  very  high  estimate  of  his  own  success  as  a  preacher  among 
the  Indians,  especially  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  I  recollect  to  have 
accompanied  to  his  house  Dr.  Belknap  and  Dr.  Morse,  who  had  been  deputed  by 
the  Scottish  Board  of  Commissioners  to  make  some  inquiries  in  respect  to  hte 
mission,  and  to  have  heard  him  say  to  them  that  he  believed  that,  for  several  pre- 
ceding years  at  least,  little  had  been  accomplished  for  the  benefit  of  the  Oneida 
tribe,  and  that  he  did  not  then  recollect  more  than  three  sober  men  among  them. 
I,  however,  afterwards  heard  Judge  Dean,  the  well  known  Indian  Agent,  express 
a  more  favourable  opinion. 

Mr.  Kirkland,  during  his  life,  was  brought  into  extensive  intercourse  with 
many  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  the  country.  This  circumstance  contributed 
not  a  little  to  enlarge  his  views  and  information,  and  to  render  him  an  agreeable 
and  instructive  companion  to  persons  of  all  classes. 

His  death  occurred  suddenly.  He  had  been  in  his  usual  health  during  Satur- 
day, but  on  Sunday  morning  I  was  informed  that  he  was  seriously  ill,  and,  shortly 
after,  called  at  his  house.  He  seemed  to  have  been  partially  paralyzed.  I  offered 
a  prayer  at  his  bedside;  and  when  the  prayer  was  concluded,  he  inquired  for 
what  sick  person  Mr.  Norton  had  been  praying  ;  and  when  he  was  told  that  it 
was  himself,  he  declared  that  it  was  impossible,  and  could  not  be  reasoned  out  of 
his  conviction.  I  remained  with  him  as  long  as  I  could  before  the  morning  service, 
and  on  my  arrival  at  the  meeting  house  was  met  with  the  tidings  that  he  had  just 
expired. 

I  am  truly  yours, 

ASAHEL  S.  NORTON. 
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TIMOTHY  STONE  * 

1765—1797. 

TiMOTHT  Stone  was  a  descendant  of  the  Key.  Samuel  Stone,  k  clergy- 
man of  the  Established  Church  of  England  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  Being  himself  a  Puritan,  he  had  six  sons  who  migrated  to 
New  England,  to  avoid  the  persecutions  to  which  their  principles  exposed 
them.  One  of  these  was  Samuel  Stone j  the  colleague  of  Thomas  Hooker, 
at  Hartford.  Jokn^  from  whom  descended  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  a 
resident  of  Salem  in  1636,  but  subsequently  removed  to  Guilford,  where  he 
worked  at  his  trade  as  a  mason.  His  son,  Nathaniel,  known  as  Lieutenant 
Stone,  was  a  man  of  considerable  standing  and  influence  in  his  neighbour- 
hood. Nathaniers  youngest  son  was  Timothy ,  still  more  distinguished  than 
the  father, — a  man  of  great  personal  dignity ,  and  very  considerable  natural 
eloquence.  He  held  some  important  ofBces  in  the  State,  commanded  a  regi- 
ment of  militia,  and  was  deacon  of  the  church  in  Guilford.  He  had  ten 
children, — the  youngest  but  one  of  whom  was  Timothy,  whose  mother's 
maiden  name  was  Rachel  Norton,  and  who  was  born  July  23,  (0.  S.,)  1742. 

He  was  fitted  for  College  under  the  instruction  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Ruggles,  minister  of  the  parish  in  which  he  was  born.  He  entered  Tale 
College  in  1759,  and  was  graduated  in  1763,  having  held  a  high  rank  in  his 
class  as  a  scholar.  After  his  graduation,  he  taught  a  school  for  some  time 
in  North  Branford,  where  the  Rev.  Mr.  Merrickt  was  pastor.  He  used  to 
relate  the  following  anecdote  as  an  illustration  of  the  magisterial  manner 
which  ministers  at  that  day  assumed  towards  their  parishioners : — A  refractory 
boy  in  Mr.  Stone's  school  was  corrected,  and  the  father  manifested  his 
displeasure  towards  the  instructor  by  keeping  the  boy  at  home.  The 
worthy  minister  sent  for  the  father,  and  he  dared  not  disobey  the  summons. 
Mr.  Merrick  reprimanded  him  with  great  severity,  saying, — **You  teaoh 
rebellion  in  Mr.  Stone's  school — it  shall  not  be  so — I  will  have  you  know  that 
I  will  put  my  foot  on  your  neck — this  rebellious  spirit  shall  not  be  tole- 
rated;" and  the  rebuke  was  quietly  submitted  to,  and  had  its  desired  effect. 

Mr.  Stone  received  his  first  permanent  religious  impressions  during  his 
college  life.  It  was  in  consequence  of  witnessing  the  awful  death  of  a  class- 
mate, who  had  been  notoriously  wicked  and  profane,  and  who  did  not  cease 
his  blasphemy  till  he  lost  the  power  of  utterance.  He  was  filled  with 
horror  at  hearing  these  imprecations  of  a  dying  man,  and  afterwards  found 
no  rest  to  his  spirit,  till  he  found  it,  as  he  believed,  in  a  cordial  acceptance 
of  the  Gospel  offer 

Mr.  Stone  hesitated,  for  some  time,  in  the  choice  of  a  profession,  but 
finally  resolved  to  enter  the  ministry.  He  spent  a  year  in  the  study  of 
Theology  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brinsmadet  of  Judea,  (now 
Washington,)  Conn.;  and  in  turn  instructed  Mr.  Brinsmade's  son,  the 
late  Judge  Brinsmade  of  Washington.     He  was  licensed  to  preach  at  Guil- 

*%fS.  from  his  son. 

t  JoHATHAN  Mbrbick  uras  gradaated  at  Yale  CoUece  in  1725;  uras  ordained  minister  of  Um 
second  parish  in  Branford  in  1727 ;  was  a  member  of  the  Corporation  of  Yale  College  from  1768 
to  1769;  and  died  in  1772. 

X  Danibl  BRI5SMADB  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1745;  was  ordained  pastor  of  th« 
ohnrch  in  Washington  in  1749;  and  died  in  1793. 
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ford,  by  the  New  Haven  Association,  September  24,  1765, — a  fortnight 
after  the  death  of  his  father. 

After  he  was  licensed,  he  preached  for  some  time  in  Hanover,  the  North 
tocietj  of  Lisbon,  Conn.,  and  might  have  settled  there,  but  that  his  health 
was  then  too  imperfect  to  warrant  it.  In  the  autumn  of  1766,  he  went  to 
Lebanon,  (Gk>shen,)  to  preach  as  a  candidate,  having  been  recommended  by 
his  old  minister,  Mr.  Ruggles,  to  Dr.  Williams  of  Lebanon.  The  ecclesi- 
astical condition  of  Goshen  was,  at  that  time,  altogether  unpromising.  After 
the  Bev.  Jacob  Eliot,  the  first  minister  of  that  parish,  had  become  too 
infirm  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office,  the  people  were,  for  a  while, 
duped  by  a  miserable  impostor.  An  unprincipled  and  vicious  fellow  obtru- 
ded himself  upon  them,  and,  by  preaching  excellent  sermons,  every  one  of 
which  was  stolen,  he  caused  the  tide  of  public  opinion  temporarily  to  run 
high  in  his  favour.  His  character  ultimately  became  knqwn,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  leave ;  but  ho  was  the  occasion  of  introducing  serious  divisions 
into  the  parish.  Things  were  in  this  unhappy  state,  when  Mr.  Stone  com- 
menced his  labours ;  and  his  health  also  was  so  feeble  that  it  was  only  by  a 
constant  resort  to  the  saddle,  that  he  was  enabled  to  sustain  himself  in  the 
discharge  of  his  ordinary  duties.  At  the  time  of  his  going  to  Goshen,  the 
Trustees  of  Yale  College  had  resolved  to  apppoint  him  Tutor,  as  an  associ- 
ate of  Stephen  Mix  (afterwards  the  Hon.  Judge)  Mitchell;  but  Dr. 
Williams  of  Lebanon,  being  one  of  the  Trustees,  prevented  the  appointment 
from  actually  being  made, — urging  as  a  reason  the  probability  that  he  might 
be  instrumental  in  saving  the  parish  of  Goshen  from  ruin. 

After  supplying  the  pulpit  at  Goshen  for  eight  or  nine  months,  he  was 
unanimously  invited  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  society.  There  were  some 
few  individuals  to  whom  bis  Calvinism  was  somewhat  distasteful ;  yet  such 
was  their  estimate  of  his  character,  that  they  were  not  averse  to  receiving 
him  as  their  pastor.  He  accepted  the  call,  and  was  set  apart  to  the  pastoral 
office,  September  30, 1767,  when  he  was  a  little  more  than  twenty-five  years 
of  age.  The  Rev.  Amos  Fowler  of  Guilford  preached,  Dr.  Williams  of 
Lebanon  gave  the  Charge,  and  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Salter  of  Mansfield, 
gave  the  Right  Hand  of  Fellowship. 

On  the  6th  of  December,  1769,  Mr.  Stone  was  married  to  Eunice, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Williams  of  Lebanon.  The  day  after  the  wed- 
ding, the  new  married  couple  went  to  their  house,  which  was  completely 
furnished,  and  the  whole  society  met  and  gave  them  a  grand  entertainment. 
Mr.  Stone's  health  was  now  much  improved ;  he  was  universally  respected 
and  beloved  by  his  parishioners ;  and,  shortly  after,  there  was  a  considera- 
ble revival  of  religion  under  his  labours,  in  consequence  of  which  his  church 
was  not  a  little  strengthened. 

His  prospects,  however,  were  quickly  clouded  by  the  opening  scenes  of 
the  Revolution.  Not  only  was  the  general  agitation  that  pervaded  the 
public  mind  altogether  unfavourable  to  the  influence  of  the  Gospel,  but  the 
unsettled  state  of  the  currency,  and  its  great  and  sudden  depreciation,  ren- 
dered it  extremely  difficult  for  ministers  to  obtain  an  adequate  support  for 
their  families,  and,  in  some  instances,  they  were  reduced  almost  to  starva- 
tion. Mr.  Stone,  though  his  salary  was  originally  one  of  the  largest  of  that 
day,  and  withal  he  had  some  private  property,  was  yet  not  a  little  embar- 
rassed by  this  untoward  state  of  things ;  though  some  of  his  parishioners 
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alberwards  volunteered  to  make  up,  in  some  measure,  the  losses  which  he 
had  sustained. 

Some  years  after  his  settlement,  the  old  meeting  house  was  found  inade- 
quate to  the  accommodation  of  the  people,  and  the  project  of  building  a 
new  one  was  started.  But  there  was  a  material  difference  of  opinioD  as  to 
the  best  site  for  the  new  house  ;  and  the  result  was  that,  after  a  somewhat 
severe  and  protracted  quarrel,  nearly  half  of  the  parish  withdrew,  and 
formed  the  new  society  of  Exeter.  For  many  years  the  state  of  feeling 
between  the  two  societies  was  not  a  little  embittered ;  but  so  remarkably 
discreet  was  Mr.  Stone  in  all  his  management,  that  he  fully  retained  the 
good  will  of  those  who  formed  the  new  congregation,  and  his  services,  in  the 
way  of  exchange,  were  always  acceptable  to  them  to  the  close  of  his  life. 

About  the  year  1790,  Mr.  Stone  preached  the  **  Concio  ad  Clerum''  at  Yale 
College,  the  evening  before  Commencement ;  though  such  was  his  modesty, 
that  he  consented  to  do  it  not  without  great  reluctance.  In  1791,  he  was 
appointed  by  Governor  Huntington,  as  Dr.  Dwight^s  alternate,  to  preach 
the  Election  Sermon.  This  was  a  still  severer  trial  to  his  modesty  ;  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  influence  of  his  wife,  he  would  have  peremptorily 
declined  it.  Through  her  importunity  he  was  induced  to  undertake  the 
service;  and  in  1792,  he  acquitted  himself  before  the  Legislature  with  high 
honour. 

At  the  time  of  his  settlement  in  Goshen,  the  church  of  which  he  became 
the  pastor,  was  in  the  habit  of  using  what  was  known  as  the  *'  Half-way 
Covenant ;" — that  is,  of  admitting  to  Baptism  the  children  of  parents  who 
professed  a  belief  in  Christianity,  and  were  not  immoral  in  their  lives, 
though  they  did  not  partake  of  the  ordinance  of  the  Supper.  Mr.  Stone 
was  dissatisfied  with  this  from  the  beginning,  though  he  submitted  to  it  for 
a  while.  At  length,  however,  he  became  so  thoroughly  convinced  that  il 
was  not  only  unscriptural,  but  of  very  dangerous  tendency,  that  he  refused 
to  continue  the  usage.  Some  few  of  the  people  were  dissatisfied,  but,  after 
a  short  time,  there  was  a  general  acquiescence  in  his  decision. 

The  town  of  Lebanon,  from  a  principle  of  economy,  had  sold  the  town 
paupers  at  public  auction  to  those  who  would  support  them  at  the  lowest 
price ;  and  each  person  who  would  underbid  the  one  who  had  preceded  him, 
was  treated  with  a  glass  of  rum.  The  consequence  was  that  the  poor  were 
liable  to  be  left  to  the  care  of  very  unfit  and  unmerciful  overseers.  Mr. 
Stone,  indignant  at  this  state  of  things,  preached  to  his  people  on  a  Fast 
day,  with  great  plainness  and  solemnity  from  the  text — **  Is  this  a  Fast 
that  I  have  chosen,"  &c.  He  boldly  remonstrated  against  the  flagrant 
iniquity,  and  told  them  that  Providence  might  very  easily,  and  he  believed 
would,  lay  upon  them  a  much  heavier  burden  in  supporting  the  poor,  than 
they  had  yet  had  to  endure.  His  prediction  was  almost  immediately  fulfilled, 
by  a  great  increase  of  the  bill  for  medical  attendance  on  the  paupers. 

At  the  close  of  a  summer,  the  dysentery  prevailed  extensively  in  his  society, 
and  was,  in  a  number  of  instances,  fatal.  When  the  disease  had  disap* 
peared,  the  young  people  of  the  parish  made  arrangements  for  a  dancing 
party  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Mr.  Stone's  bouse.  The  circum- 
stance was  not  made  known  to  him  until  the  afternoon  preceding  the  evening 
on  which  the  ball  was  to  take  place.  He  was  deeply  affected  by  it,  espe- 
cially in  consideration  of  God's  afflicting  hand  having  been  so  recently  with- 
drawn from  them.      He  resolved,  as  it  was  too  late  to  defeat  the  plan  in 
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any  other  way,  to  make  a  bold  posh,  and  go  to  ike  room,  after  the  aaaem- 
bling  of  the  party.  He  did  so ;  and  when  they  saw  him  enter,  they  were 
etrook  with  aatoniahment.  He  immediately  made  an  addrees  to  them,  so 
oonoiliatory  and  affectionate,  and  yet  so  8<denui,  that  they  had  not  a  heart 
to  proceed  in  their  amusement ;  and,  though  some  fBW  complained  of  it  as 
an  unreasonable  interference,  the  mass  of  ^em  professed  to  be  well  satisfied 
with  the  result. 

Mr.  Stone  was  universally  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  best  furmers  in  the 
town,  and  withal  a  remarkable  judge  of  the  yalue  of  horses.  Still  he  would 
never  purchase  a  horse  for  himself,  but  always  employed  some  judicious 
and  honest  person  to  purchase  for  him.  On  his  applying  to  one  of  his 
people  for  aid  in  such  a  matter,  he  received  for  answer — **  Why  yon  know 
the  value  of  a  horse  fiur  better  than  I  do."  *'  But,"  said  Mr.  Stone,  "oTen 
if  that  be  so,  I  am  a  clergyman,  and  I  do  not  wish  any  body  to  call  me  a 
horse  jockey." 

Mr.  Stone's  health,  though  never  remarkably  firm,  was,  during  the  greater 
part  of  his  ministry,  so  good  as  to  allow  him  to  labour  without  embarrass- 
ment or  interruption.  In  the  year  1792,  he  was  attacked  with  violent 
rheumatic  pains,  which,  after  having  often  removed  from  one  part  of  his 
body  to  another,  became,  in  two  or  three  years,  permanently  settled  in  the 
small  of  his  back  and  in  his  loins.  Notwithstanding  he  sidOfered  severely, 
even  in  rising  from  his  chair,  he  was  able,  for  the  most  part,  to  walk  a  short 
distance  to  the  place  of  worship,  and  perform  the  stated  service  of  the 
Sabbath.  Until  a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  hopes  were  entertained  that 
he  might  gain  some  relief;  but  it  was  suddenly  found  that  the  springs  of 
life  were  giving  way.  His  friends.  Dr.  Hart  of  Preston,  Bev.  Mr.  Robinson 
of  Southington,  and  some  others,  visited  him  in  some  of  his  last  days,  and 
found  him  in  possession  of  the  peace  that  passeth  understanding.  He 
died  on  the  12th  of  May,  1797,  and  his  funeral  was  very  numerously 
attended  on  the  16th, — the  sermon  on  the  occasion  being  preached  by  Dr. 
Hart  from  Hebrews  xiii,  7,  8.     It  was  published. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Stone's  publications : — A  Sermon  on  the 
nature  and  evil  of  Selfishness,  1778.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Madam 
Faith  Trumbull,  wife  of  Governor  Trumbull,  1780.  A  Sermon  at  Hartford 
on  the  day  of  the  Anniversary  Election,  1792.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination 
of  Lathrop  Rockwell,*  1794. 

Mr.  Stone  had  a  son,  Timothy,  who  received  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts  from  Yale  College  in  1804 ;  was  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Cornwall 
in  1803 ;  was  dismissed  in  1827  ;  and  died  in  1852. 

FROM  THE  REV.  DANIEL  WALDO. 

GsDDXS,  November  4, 1851. 
Dear  Sir:  I  cannot  say  that  I  was  very  inthnately  acquainted  with  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Stone,  and  yet  I  think  I  have  a  pretty  good  knowledge  of  bis  character.  He 
was  passing  off  the  stage  at  the  commencement  of  my  ministry,  but  he  assisted 
in  licensing  me  to  preach,  and  I  remember  to  have  heard  him  preach,  as  well  as 
to  have  preached  for  him.  He  undoubtedly  had  the  reputation  of  being  among 
4he  ablest  ministers  of  Connecticut  at  that  day.  I  well  remember  the  high  esti- 
mate of  him  which  was  often  expressed  by  his  brethren  in  the  ministry,  and  the 

*  Latdrop  BocKwaLL  wai  graduated  at  Dartmouth  OoHmm  tn  1789;  was  otdained  pMtor  of 
tiie  ohoroh  in  Ljint^  Ooiui.y  June  15, 1794;  and  died  in  18S8. 
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respect  and  revereiice  which  were  manifested  towards  him  by  the  communify  at 
large. 

Every  thing  about  Mr.  Stone  seemed  in  a  high  degree  symmetrical.  He  had  a 
fine,  well-proportioned  form, — rather  above  the  common  size,  and  a  countenance 
which  easily  lighted  up  into  a  benignant  smile.  You  would  be  impressed  at  once 
with  his  great  natural  amiableness;  and  when  he  began  to  converse,  you  would 
see  that  there  was  intelligence  of  a  high  order,  as  well  as  benignity.  He  was 
entirely  cheerful  in  his  intercourse,  but  as  far  as  possible  from  any  approach  to 
frivolity.  His  mind  seemed  always  to  be  teeming  with  useful  thoughts,  and  plans 
of  doing  good;  and  he  was  always  eager  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  other 
minds,  as  he  had  opportunity.  His  judgment  was  unusually  sound,  and  he  never 
betrayed  any  thing  like  a  tendency  to  extremes.  No  man  was  more  firm  than  he 
to  his  honest  convictions  of  duty,  and  none  more  careful  to  avoid  giving  needless 
offence. 

His  preaching  always  secured  great  attention.  He  was  earnest  and  impressive, 
but  not  noisy  or  boisterous.  You  felt,  as  you  were  listening  to  him,  that  he  was 
deeply  sensible  of  the  importance  of  the  truths  which  he  was  delivering.  His 
manner  had  a  good  deal  of  uniformity.  His  style  was  simple  and  transparent; — 
and,  though  he  frequently  reasoned  in  the  pulpit,  and  with  no  inconsiderable 
force,  yet  be  never  strayed  into  the  regions  of  metaphysical  abstraction.  In  his 
Theology,  he  was  regarded  as  somewhat  of  a  Hopkinsian;  but  he  was,  by  no 
means,  offensive  to  the  old-fashioned  Calvinists.  His  preaching  was  generally 
highly  practical,  though  he  kept  constantly  in  view  what  he  regarded  the  leading 
truths  of  the  Gospel.  He  was  an  earnest  friend  of  revivals,  while  yet  he  had  no 
sympathy  with  fanatical  excitements.  I  remember  to  have  heard  him  preach  a 
sermon  on  the  text,  "What  advantage  then  hath  the  Jew,"  Ac,  which  showed 
great  clearness,  as  well  as  strength  of  mind,  and  proved  him  a  workman  that 
need  not  to  be  ashamed.  He  spent  his  life  in  a  small  country  parish;  but  he 
was  capable  of  adorning  any  station,  as  a  minister,  in  which  Providence  might 
have  placed  him. 

Yery  sincerely  yours, 

DANIEL  WALDO. 
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EBENEZER  BALDWIN* 

1766—1776. 

FROM  THE  HON.  SIMEON  BALDWIN, 

JUDGE  or  THE  BVPREITE    COURT  OF  CONNECTICUT. 

New  Haven,  October  8,  1849. 

Dear  Sir:  At  your  request,  I  send  you  the  following  sketch  of  the  life 
and  character  of  my  brother,  the  late  Bev.  Ebenezer  Baldwin  of  Dan- 
bury,  for  your  contemplated  work. 

Ebenezer  Baldwin  was  bom  at  Norwich  on  the  3d  of  July,  1745.  He 
was  the  son  of  Ebenezer,  who  was  the  son  of  Thomas,  who  was  the  son  of 
John  Baldwin,  the  ancestor  of  the  Norwich  family.  He  doubtless  came 
from  England,  with  the  Puritan  emigrants,  many  of  whom  were  of  the 
Bame  tiame,  from  the  counties  of  Bucks,  Surry,  and  Kent,  who  accompanied 

•  Chaneellor  Kent'i  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Addrea. 
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tlieir  pMion,  tne  Key.  Metan.  DaTenport,  Pnidden,  and  Whitfield,  and 

■ettled  tho  Oolony  of  New  Haven. 

The  parents  of  yonng  Ebeneser,  who  were  both  pbni,  belonged  to  the 
denomination  designated  at  that  day  as  **  Neuhldghti.**  They  were  not, 
however,  ultra  in  dieir  opinions,  bat  maintained  the  doctrine  of  the  ortho- 
dox Galvinistio  fidth.  They  anxionsly  prayed  that  this,  their  eldest  son, 
might  become  a  minister  of  the  Gk»spcl,  and  he  early  showed  a  disposition 
to  gratify  their  wishes,  and  earnestly  begged  for  an  education  suited  to  that 
olject.  With  this  view,  he  was  sent  to  pursue  his  studies  preparatory  to 
admission  into  Yale  College,  under  the  direction  of  his  maternal  uncle,  the 
Bev.  Nehemiah  Barker*  of  Southold,  Long  Island.  In  the  year  1759,  at 
the  age  of  fourteen,  he  was  admitted  a  Freshman  in  Yale  College ;  and, 
having  formed  a  determination  to  devote  his  life  to  the  ministry,  he  pursued 
with  ardour  the  study  of  the  learned  languages,  particularly  the  Greek  and 
Hebrew,  as  the  original  channeb  of  revealed  truth.  But  he  did  not  neglect 
those  other  studies  which  tho  taste  of  the  times  rendered  necessary  for  a 
liberal  education.  He  made  such  proficiency  in  Mathematics,  Astronomy, 
and  Natural  Philosophy, — ^for  which  President  Clap  was  particularly  dis- 
tmguished,  that  he  became  a  favourite  pupil  of  tho  President,  and  under 
his  guidance  became  expert  in  the  calculation  of  eclipses  and  of  the  revolu- 
tions of  comets,  several  of  which  calculations,  with  the  diagrams,  are  now 
in  my  possession.  The  admirable  Essay  of  President  Clap  on  terrestrial 
comets  was  saved  by  means  of  a  manuscript  copy  taken  by  Mr.  Baldwin, 
and  published  since  his  death.  The  original,  with  other  valuable  manu- 
scripts of  the  President,  was  destroyed  by  the  British  troops  under  General 
Tryon,  when  they  took  possession  of  New  Haven  in  1779. 

Mr.  Baldwin  received  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1763,  on  which 
occasion  he  delivered  a  Salutatory  address  in  Latin.  Immediately  after  he 
was  graduated,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  of  Yale  College,  he 
was  associated  with  scholars  of  the  first  distinctionf  as  an  instructor  in  an 
academy  of  high  standing  in  Hatfield,  Mass.  He  soon  became  the  Princi- 
pal of  the  institution,  and  so  continued  until  he  was  called  to  the  office  of 
Tutor  in  Yale  College,  in  1766.  Yale  College  had,  for  some  time  previous, 
been  regarded  with  disfavour  by  many  civilians  in  the  State ;  and  the  stu- 
dents, having  become  dissatisfied  with  the  Faculty  and  their  course  of 
instruction,  had  petitioned  the  Corporation  for  their  removal,  and  most  of 
them  had  retired  from  tho  College  and  gone  home.  The  President  and 
Tutors,  who,  with  the  Professor  of  Theology,  then  constituted  the  entire 
Faculty  of  the  College,  thereupon  resigned  their  offices.  This  was  a  period 
of  peculiar  interest  in  the  history  of  the  College.  A  new  era,  for  better  or 
for  worse,  was  about  to  eonnuoncc.  Dr.  Daggett,  the  Professor  of  Divinity, 
was  constituted  by  the  Corporation  President  pro  fcmjwi'c^  and  Kbenczcr 
Baldwin,  Stephen  Mix  Mitchell,  and  Job  Lane,t  were  appointed  Tutors. 

*  Nehbmiar  Barker  was  mduated  at  Yale  CoUego  in  1742;  bcesme  a  pastor  at  SoutboU 
In  1756;  and  died  March  10,  1772,  aged  fiftjr-two. 

t  Job  Lamb  was  born  in  Bedford,  Mass.,  in  the  year  1741,  and  was  graduate<l  at  Yale  Cdllege 
in  1764.  His  ftttlier  died,  when  be  was  quite  young,  leaving  him  withuut  a  suflleient  patriiiieiij 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  public  edueatiun.  After  serving  as  u  soldier,  during  mare  than  one 
campaign  in  the  French  war,  ho  was  enabled,  by  tho  assistance  of  his  fricndf,  to  obtain  a  colle- 
glato  education.  He  studied  Theology  and  eommcncctl  jircaching  with  the  nmtt  pn>mli^n|r 
pospects.  Ho  was,  however,  called  to  the  Tutorship  in  Yale  College  in  17(Ui,  and  held  it  till 
hie  death,  which  occurred  on  the  lAth  of  Septcml)cr,  17(KS,  in  the  twcnty-wvcnth  year  of  bb 
ace.  President  Daggett,  in  December  succeeding  his  death,  preached  a  feruwn  commeiuamUrt 
of  him.  In  tlit  CoU^go  Ohaptl»  which  waa  pablishoii.    In  it  he  sayi^— '<  Ho  was  one  of  tbo  bm 
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Speaking  of  them  in  the  memoir  of  his  own  life,  Judge  Trumbull  says, — 
*'  They  were  three  very  respectable  gentlemen  and  accomplished  scholars. 
After  vacation  the  students  again  assembled,  and  order  was  soon  re-established. 
The  management  of  the  institution  fell  almost  entirely  into  the  hands  of 
the  Tutors.  They  encouraged  the  study  of  the  English  grammar  and 
language,  and  excited  attention  to  composition  and  oratory."  They  thus 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  more  extensive  introduction  of  belle  lettres  studies 
in  connection  with  the  more  solid  branches  of  a  good  education,  by  a  suc- 
cession of  distinguished  Tutors  who  followed  them.  By  their  exertions  the 
standard  of  education  was  raised,  and  the  Presidency  of  Dr.  Daggett 
became  distinguished  in  the  annals  of  the  College  for  the  many  eminent 
men  whom  it  produced. 

During  his  connection  with  the  College,  Mr.  Baldwin  united  with  his 
brother  Tutor,  Mr.  Lane,  in  making  up  a  purse  to  procure  a  library  from 
London.  The  money  was  sent  with  directions  by  a  young  gentleman  who 
was  going  to  England  for  Episcopal  ordination.  He  executed  his  orders 
with  great  faithfulness  and  economy,  and  procured  excellent  libraries  of 
rare  books  in  Theology  and  classical  literature.  Mr.  Lane  died  before  the 
arrival  of  the  books,  and  Mr.  Baldwin  became  by  purchase  the  proprietor  of 
the  whole,  obtaining  thereby  a  library  far  more  extensive  and  valuable  than  any 
of  his  contemporaries  possessed.  He  did  not  neglect  its  use,  and  soon 
became  distinguished  among  his  associates  for  his  high  attainments  in  clas- 
Bicai  literature  and  Theology.  His  theological  studies  were  pursued  under 
the  guidance  and  instruction  of  his  friend,  President  Daggett,  who  was  an 
able  and  learned  Divine.  During  the  four  years  that  he  remained  in  office 
as  Tutor,  he  became  associated  with  several  gentlemen  as  his  fellow  Tutors, 
who  attained  distinction  in  after  life.  Among  them  were  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Howe  of  Boston,  Rev.  Dr.  Wales,  Professor  of  Divinity  for  many  years  in 
the  College,  and  Hon.  Stephen  Mix  Mitchell,  formerly  Chief  Justice  of  the 
State  of  Connecticut.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  local  Association 
during  his  connection  with  the  College  as  Tutor,  which  office  he  resigned  in 
1770,  and  in  October  of  that  year  was  ordained  as  the  minister  of  the  First 
Society  in  Danbury. 

About  the  time  that  Mr.  Baldwin  was  settled  in  Danbury,  the  assumed 
power  of  the  British  Parliament  to  bind  the  Colonies  by  their  acts  in  all 
cases,  and  the  measures  of  the  British  government  respecting  the  Colonies, 
produced  a  general  alarm,  and  became  the  subject  of  universal  discussion,  as 
threatening  the  liberties  of  the  people,  both  civil  and  religious.  Not  only 
were  the  civilians  alarmed,  but  the  clergy,  the  descendants  of  the  emigrant 
Puritans,  who  were  persecuted  at  home,  and  fled  to  this  country  to  enjoy 
in  peace  both  their  civil  and  religious  privileges,  now  claimed  it  as  their 
duty  to  come  forward  boldly  in  defence  of  their  rights.  And  while  contem- 
plating and  endeavouring  to  enforce  the  sublime  idea  that  all  men  are  endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights,  and  that  among  them  are 
IhTc,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  they  found  among  ourselves, 

ftninses  and  a  olosa  student;  had  a  singralarly  dear  duoerning,  and  penetrated  deep  into  gab- 
Jeets :  his  views  were  extensive,  and  his  judgment  remarkabl  j  good  and  solid  for  his  yean. 
Hli  Datnral  temper  was  steady  and  ealm ;  his  disposition  friendly,  oonrteous,  and  benevolent; 
Ittd  made  great  profleieney  in  the  varioos  branohes  of  learning  for  his  years ;  while  all  hit 
■hining  attainments  were  adorned  with  a  most  agreeable  modesty.  His  life  exemplified  religion, 
and  gave  snbstantlal  evidence  of  unfeigned  piety  towards  God.  He  well  understood  the  Gospel 
nhfBie,  the  doetrines  of  grace,  was  fixed  in  the  belief  of  them,  and  weU  able  to  defend  them 
agiinrt  aU  olgeeUons  ** 
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that  these  self-eyident  traths  were  disregarded  in  a  long  established  system 
of  negro  slavery.  To  remove  this  beam  from  oar  own  eyes,  that  we  might 
see  more  clearly  to  remove  the  mote  from  our  brother's  eyes,  Mr.  Edwatds 
of  New  Haven,  (afterwards  Dr.  Jonathan  Edwards,  President  of  Union 
College,)  and  Mr.  Baldwin,  by  agreement,  addressed  the  public  in  a  scricg 
of  Essays.  While  yet  a  Tutor  in  College,  Mr.  Baldwin  had  attended  as  a 
delegate,  and  officiated  as  Scribe  of  the  council  that  ordained  Mr.  Edwards 
in  the  ministry  at  New  Haven.  They  became  intimate  friends;  and  m 
they  harmonized  in  sentiment  on  the  great  questions  of  public  liberty,  which 
then  agitated  the  country,  so  also  were  their  opinions  in  unison  in  regard  to 
the  unlawfulness  of  slavery.  Their  Essays  on  that  subject,  which  were 
published  alternately  in  Green's  paper  in  New  Haven,  in  the  years  1773  and 
1774,  excited  much  attention,  caused  many  emancipations,  and  contributed 
to  produce  a  course  of  measures,  which  eventually  abolished  slavery,  not 
only  in  Connecticut,  but  in  all  the  Northern  States. 

In  the  year  1774,  Mr.  Baldwin  was  appointed  by  the  Eastern  Association 
of  Fairfield  county,  one  of  the  delegates  to  represent  that  body  in  the 
General  Association  of  Connecticut ;  and,  at  his  instance,  instructions  were 
given  to  him  and  his  associate,  Mr.  Bartlett,*  to  propose  and  urge  on  the 
General  Association  the  appointment  of  missionaries  to  the  new  settlements 
in  the  West,  as  the  Synods  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  had  already 
done.  The  proposition  for  the  appointment  of  missionaries  was  favourably 
received ;  and,  at  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  General  Association,  was 
adopted  according  to  a  plan  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Baldwin,  who  was  their  Scribe ; 
and  a  number  of  ordained  ministeris  were  appointed  for  short  periods  to 
perform  the  service,  and  were  supported  by  contributions  from  the  churches. 
This,  it  is  believed,  was  the  first  appointment  of  missionaries  to  the  new 
settlements  by  the  General  Association  of  Connecticut.  It  has  been  con- 
tinued ever  since  with  a  blessed  influence  upon  those  churches. 

Mr.  Baldwin  was  appointed  by  the  same  General  Association  to  represent 
that  body  at  the  General  Convention  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Congregational 
Clergy,  to  be  holden  at  Elizabethtown  in  September,  1774.  He  attended 
and  preached  before  that  body  from  Matt,  xxiii,  8.,  **Beye  not  called 
Rabbi,  for  one  is  your  Master,  even  Christ,  and  all  ye  are  brethren." 

Soon  after  his  settlement  in  Danbury,  Mr.  Baldwin  drew  up  the  terms 
of  subscription  for  a  library  to  be  established  in  Danbury,  to  be  free  for  all 
denominations.  A  small  library  was  accordingly  procured,  the  beneficial 
effects  of  which  were  immediately  felt ;  and,  as  the  result,  the  inhabitants 
were  long  since  enabled  to  exhibit  one  of  the  best  town  libraries  in  the 
State. 

No  class  of  our  citizens  were  more  conspicuous  for  their  patriotism,  or 
more  powerfully  contributed  to  arouse  the  spirit  of  resistance  to  the  despotic 
acts  of  the  British  Government,  and  prepare  the  minds  of  the  people  for 
the  great  struggle  of  the  Revolution,  than  the  Congregational  Clergy  of 
New  England  ;  and  among  them,  few,  if  any,  exhibited  greater  zeal  or  more 
signal  ability,  than  the  subject  of  this  notice.  The  history  of  the  world  had 
taught  him  that  civil  and  ecclesiastical  despotism  had  ever  gone  hand  in  hand 
together.  He  felt,  therefore,  that  the  religious  no  less  than  the  civil, 
liberties  of  the  people  were  in  peril,  and  that,  when  the  latter  should  have 

•Natiakibl  Bartlbtt  wu  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1749;  was  ordained  minister  ef 
Reading,  Conn.,  May  23,  1753;  and  died  in  1810. 
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fiJlen  a  sacrifice  to  despotic  power  and  oppression,  the  former  could  not  long 
survive,  but  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  in  some  shape  or  other,  would,  like  a 
mighty  torrent,  soon  overspread  the  land. 

In  the  year  1774,  he  published,  under  his  own  signature,  a  spirited 
address  to  the  people  of  the  Western  part  of  the  Colony,  to  arouse  them  to 
a  sense  of  the  danger  in  which  their  liberties  were  then  involved. 

In  November,  1775,  on  the  day  set  apart  for  Thanksgiving  in  the  Colony 
of  Connecticut,  at  a  period  which  he  regarded  as  **the  most  calamitous  the 
British  Colonies  ever  beheld,"  he  preached  a  sermon  which  was  designed  to 
keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  people  in  the  important  and  dangerous  struggle  in 
which  they  were  then  engaged.  It  had  great  celebrity  at  the  time,  and  a 
copy  of  it  is  yet  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Historical  Society  of  New 
York,  where  it  was  printed  in  the  following  year. 

Few  men  have  ever  entered  upon  the  ministry  in  Connecticut  with  higher, 
or  so  far  as  his  friends  could  judge,  better  grounded,  hopes  of  future  useful- 
ness and  distinction,  than  Mr.  Baldwin.  President  Daggett  of  Yale  College, 
at  the  close  of  his  ordination  sermon,  thus  addressed  him : — 

'*  From  a  long,  intimate,  and  agreeable  acquaintance  with  yon,  I  cannot  but 
strongly  hope  and  trust  that  you  will  be  not  only  an  able,  but  also  a  faithful,  minister 
of  the  New  Testament,  painfully  travailing  in  birth  for  the  souls  of  your  hearers.  It 
is  with  singular  pleasure  and  satisfaction  that  I  can  thus  speak  to  you  on  this  solemn 
occasion;  as  I  am  not  unacquainted  with  the  gifts  and  qualitications  with  which  Heaven 
has  furnished  you  for  the  important  work  and  service  to  which  you  are  now  called.  I 
have  been  under  advantages  to  observe  your  knowledge  in  Divinity,  and  your  professed 
soundness  in  the  faith,  as  well  as  your  prudence  of  conduct  in  the  important  and 
difficult  station  in  which  you  have  been  at  College  for  four  years  past,  in  a  very  near 
connection  with  me.  And  this  acquaintance  I  have  had  with  you,  fully  raises  my  hopes 
of  your  usefulness  in  the  church  of  Christ." 

Though  these  high  hopes  were  fully  justified  by  the  fruits  of  his  ministry, 
during  the  brief  period  of  its  continuance,  the  President  lived  to  see  them 
prematurely  blasted  by  the  early  death  of  his  friend  and  pupil. 

In  August,  1776,  he  accompanied  a  large  number  of  his  parishioners,  as 
their  Chaplain,  to  the  seat  of  war  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  to  whose 
defence  they  were  called  as  militia  men.  He  there,  while  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duties,  amidst  the  hardships  of  the  camp,  in  ministering  to  the 
sick  and  suffering  soldiers,  contracted  the  fatal  disease  of  which  he  died, 
soon  after  his  return  to  his  parish,  on  the  1st  of  October,  1776,  at  the  age 
of  thirty-one.  He  was  never  married.  He  had  previously  made  and  sent 
home  his  will,  in  which  he  made  provision  for  the  return  to  the  parish  of  the 
£200,  which,  according  to  custom  at  that  period,  he  had  received  as  a  settle- 
ment at  the  time  of  his  ordination.  The  amount  thus  bequeathed  was 
gratefully  received  by  the  Society,  and  appropriated  in  part  towards  defray- 
ing the  expenses  of  a  new  church  which  they  soon  after  erected,  and  in  which 
they  yet  continue  to  worship ;  and  in  part  as  the  nucleus  of  a  fund,  which, 
by  additional  subscriptions  and  prudent  investments  in  the  public  stocks,  now 
yields  them  an  income  equal  to  their  expenses. 

During  the  residence  of  Mr.  Baldwin  at  Danbury,  in  addition  to  his  paro- 
chial labours,  he  superintended  the  education  of  several  youths  in  their 
preparatory  studies  for  a  collegiate  education.  Among  them  were  his  younger 
brother,  the  writer  of  this  sketch,  and  his  lamented  friend  and  class-mate,  the 
late  Chancellor  James  Kent  of  New  York,  who  retained  through  life  a  warm 
and  affectionate  remembrance  of  the  worth  and  virtues  of  his  early  friend 
and  preceptor.     In  the  address  which  Chancellor  Kent  delivered  before  the 
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Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of  Yale  College  in  1831,  he  paid  a  beautiful  tribute 
to  his  memory ;  and  in  a  letter  written  at  a  later  period,  he  says  of  him, 
*'  Mr.  Baldwin  was  studious  in  his  habits  and  remarkably  dignified  in  his 
manners  and  deportment.  He  was  a  very  handsome,  well-built  man,  with 
manly  health  and  cheerful  spirits.  He  worked  a  good  deal  in  his  fine 
garden,  and  made  hay  in  his  own  meadow.  He  rode  a  good  deal,  and  inter- 
changed sermons  with  his  brethren  in  the  neighbouring  towns.  No  person 
could  be  more  revered  by  the  inhabitants  of  Danbury  and  the  clergy  in  that 
quarter." 

I  am,  with  great  respect  and  esteem, 

Your  friend  and  humble  servant, 

SIMEON  BALDWIN. 


■♦♦- 
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1766—1804 

FROM  THE  HON.  SAMUEL  SWIFT. 

MiDDLBBURT,  January  25, 1849. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  The  pressure  of  constant  and  laborious  duties  has 
hitherto  allowed  me  no  leisure  to  comply  with  your  request  in  respect  to  my 
venerated  father,  the  Rev.  Job  Swift,  D.  D.  And  now  the  same  cause 
will  compel  me  to  do  it  in  a  much  more  hasty  manner  than  I  could  desire. 
For  other  reasons  also,  I  undertake  the  service  you  ask  of  me  with  much 
hesitation.  It  is  more  than  forty-four  years  since  my  father *s  death  ;  and, 
for  eight  years  previous,  although  young,  I  was  absent,  pursuing  classical 
and  professional  studies,  and  not  a  constant  resident  in  the  family.  Besides, 
no  man  ever  possessed  so  large  a  share  of  my  affectionate  veneration  ;  and 
of  course  whatever  I  now  say  of  him,  will  be  said  under  this  abiding 
partiality. 

He  was  bom  at  Sandwich,  Mass.,  June  17,  (0.  S.)  1743;  but,  in  his  early 
youth,  his  father  removed  with  his  family  to  Kent,  Conn.  He  entered 
Yale  College  in  1761,  and  graduated  in  1765.  It  was  during  his  College 
life,  and  while  he  was  engaged  in  studying  the  works  of  President  Edwards, 
that  his  mind  became  deeply  impressed  with  the  subject  of  religion  ;  which 
was  quickly  succeeded  by  the  purpose  to  devote  himself  to  the  Christian 
ministry.  Having  pursued  his  theological  studies,  for  some  time,  under 
Dr.  Bellamy,  towards  whom  he  ever  afterwards  cherished  the  highest  vene- 
ration, he  was  licensed  to  preach  ;  and  the  year  immediately  succeeding, 
(1767,)  he  became  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Richmond,  Mass. 
For  a  time,  he  had  every  prospect  of  both  comfort  and  usefulness  here ;  but 
the  plainness  of  his  statements  and  the  earnestness  of  his  appeals  at  length 
generated  a  dissatisfaction,  which,  after  a  residence  among  them  of  seven 
years,  resulted  in  the  dissolution  of  his  pastoral  relation.  Having  preached 
about  a  year  in  different  places,  he  was  next  settled  in  Amenia,  Dutchess 
county,  N.  Y. ;  but,  in  the  spring  of  1783,  he  removed  thence  to  Manches- 

•  Dwight'8  travelf,  II. 
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ter,  Yermont,  where  he  preached  between  two  and  three  years.  On  the  Slst 
of  May,  1786,  he  was  settled  over  the  Congregational  church  in  Bennington. 
Here  he  was  situated  near  the  South  line  of  the  State,  and  on  the  only  road 
leading  from  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  into  all  that  part  of  the  State 
lying  west  of  the  Green  mountains.  At  the  time  of  his  removal  to  this 
region,  the  few  scattered  inhabitants,  who  had  fled  from  the  central  parts  of 
Vermont  during  the  Bevolutionary  war,  were  returning  to  their  deserted 
homes ;  and  emigrants  from  other  States  were  rapidly  flocking  in  to  take 
possession  of  the  new  and  unoccupied  lands.  The  population,  for  several 
years,  increased  rapidly ;  but  was  in  a  very  unsettled  and  unorganized  state. 
There  were  no  literary  institutions,  and  few  churches,  in  the  whole  region. 
I  am  not  aware  that  any  clergyman  was  settled  North  of  Bennington,  at 
the  time  of  my  father*s  removal  to  that  place. 

Situated,  as  he  was,  in  reference  to  the  Western  part  of  Vermont, — with 
such  a  wide  and  uncultivated  field  before  him,  and  with  a  benevolence  which 
gave  him  no  rest,  while  he  could  do  any  thing  to  promote  the  institutions 
of  learning  or  religion,  he  felt  that  it  was  no  ordinary  responsibility  that 
rested  upon  him  ;  and,  under  this  conviction,  he  tasked  himself  to  the  full 
extent  of  his  physical,  mental,  and  moral  power. 

At  an  early  period  of  his  settlement  in  Bennington,  and  before  my  recol- 
lection, he  went  on  a  missionary  tour,  on  horseback,  as  far  North  as  the 
oountry  lying  on  Onion  river, — then  principally  a  wilderness, — confirming 
the  few  feeble  churches  and  organizing  new  ones.  While  travelling  in  a 
part  of  the  wilderness  where  no  roads  had  been  opened,  he  lost  his  way, 
and  was  compelled  to  encamp  through  a  cold  night  on  the  ground.  The 
severity  of  this  exposure  induced  a  long  and  dangerous  fever,  from  which 
he  scarcely  recovered.  He  made  many  similar  tours  during  his  residence 
in  Bennington,  and  many  of  the  churches  in  Western  Vermont  were  organ- 
ised by  him.  The  confidence  which  the  churches  and  ministers  reposed  in 
him  was  universal,  and  seemed  not  to  be  misplaced.  From  this,  as  well  as 
from  his  local  position,  his  age  and  early  acquaintance,  it  seemed  to  be  his 
lot  to  have  **  the  care  of  all  the  churches"  in  the  region.  Ministers  were 
settled  under  his  patronage,  and  were  organized  into  Associations  through 
his  instrumentality.  His  labours  in  the  organization  of  one  or  more  Con- 
sociations, and  of  the  General  Convention  of  the  State,  are  among  my 
earliest  recollections.  And  it  is  within  my  remembrance  that  he  was  absent 
from  his  family  much  of  his  time  attending  ecclesiastical  meetings  of  different 
kinds,  and  especially  councils  for  the  ordination  of  ministers  and  for  settling 
difficulties  in  churches. 

Having  exercised  his  ministry  in  Bennington  more  than  fifteen  years, 
circumstances  adverse  to  his  comfort  arose,  which  resulted  in  a  separation 
from  his  charge.  This  took  place  on  the  7th  of  June  1801 ;  immediately 
after  which,  he  removed  to  Addison  on  Lake  Cham  plain,  where  he  purchased 
a  farm.  His  removal  to  that  place  had  no  reference  to  a  further  settlement 
in  the  ministry.  The  society  there  was  small,  without  an  organized  chuich, 
and  unable,  at  that  time,  to  support  the  institutions  of  the  Gospel.  He 
established  a  church  there,  and  officiated  as  its  pastor,  except  when  called 
to  other  fields  of  labour,  with  little  or  no  compensation,  deriving  the  support 
of  his  family  from  hb  farm.  It  was  while  on  a  missionary  tour  in  some 
of  the  newer  and  more  destitute  towns  near  the  North  line  of  the  State,  that, 
through  a  most  distressing  illness,  he  was  called  to  his  rest.      He  died  at 
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Enosburgh,  October  20,  1804,  after  he  had  passed  his  sixtieth  your.  An 
unbeliever  who  was  present,  expressed  the  greatest  astonishment  at  the  tran- 
quillity in  which  he  died.  It  seems  to  have  been  no  painful  consideration 
to  him  that  he  was  dying  away  from  home ;  for  some  of  his  last  words 
were, — **I  have  often  thought  it  would  be  very  distressing  to  have  my 
family  around  me  in  the  hour  of  death.**  A  Sermon  on  the  occasion  of  his 
death  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Wooster*  from  Isuah  lvii.  1. ; 
another  by  the  Eev.  Jcdediah  Bushnell  from  Hebrews  xi.  4. ;  and  a  third 
by  the  Rev.  Lemuel  Uaynes,  from  2  Timothy  iv.  6.  The  substance  of  the 
latter  discourse  was  published. 

My  father  was  a  patron  of  learning,  as  well  as  of  religion.  It  was 
mainly  through  his  instrumentality  that  an  academy  was  established  in 
Bennington,  which,  for  several  years,  was  a  prosperous  and  efficient  institu- 
tion. He  also  personally  instructed  a  large  number  of  young  men  in  his 
own  house ;  some  of  whom  he  fitted  for  College,  while  others  were  prepared 
for  usefulness  in  professional  and  other  employments,  without  a  collegiate 
education.  Much  of  the  time  within  my  own  recollection,  there  were  in  the 
family  young  men  under  his  tuition ;  some  of  whom  were  too  poor  to  pay  for 
their  board,  except  by  their  labour,  and  that  at  a  moderate  charge.  Among 
the  earliest  whom  I  recollect  in  the  family,  were  Rev.  Ebenezer  Porter, 
D.  D.,  afterwards  President  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover,  and 
Rev.  Zephaniah  Swift  Moore,  D.  D.,  successively  President  of  Williams 
and  Amherst  Colleges.  His  interest  in  the  promotion  of  learning  is  further 
evinced  by  hi^  being  connected  as  a  Trustee  successively  with  Dartmouth, 
Williams,  and  Middlebury,  Colleges. 

Few  men  have  been  more  distinguished  than  he  by  a  truly  Christian 
hospitality,  or  have  had  a  wider  field  for  its  exhibition.  His  dwelling  was 
on  the  only  road  of  travel  into  the  new  settlements  of  Western  Vermont, 
which  was  then  rapidly  filling  up  with  emigrants  from  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts  ;  his  acquaintance  in  those  States  was  extensive,  and  his 
relation  to  the  churches  in  Vermont  was  widely  known.  Thus  situated, — 
all  missionaries  and  other  clergymen,  and  many  religious  and  literary  men, 
acquainted  with  him,  personally,  or  by  reputation,  coming  into  the  State  for 
a  temporary  or  permanent  residence,  made  it  in  their  way  to  spend  one  or 
more  nights  at  his  house  ;t  and  many  members  of  the  new  churches  which 
he  had  organized  or  visited,  resorted  to  him  for  consultation  and  advice. 
So  that  it  was  a  frequent  remark  among  the  neighbours, — somewhat  hyper- 
bolical probably, — that  my  father  had  more  travelling  custom  than  the 
public  house.  And  yet  all  were  most  cordially  welcomed,  hospitably 
entertained,  and  invited  to  repeat  their  visits. 

During  the  Revolutionary  war,  he  lost  most  of  his  property  by  the 
depreciation  of  '*  Continental  money  :"  his  salary  at  Bennington  was  small, 

•  Bek JAMI5  Wooster  was  bora  in  Waterbury,  Conn.,  October  29,  1762;  wai  a  soldier  in 
the  war  of  the  Revolution ;  afterwards  entered  Yale  College  and  gradoated  in  1790 ;  studied 
Theology  chiefly  under  the  Bey.  Dr.  Edwards  of  New  Haven  ^  spent  some  time,  after  being 
lioensod,  in  missionary  laboar ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Cornwall,  Vermont,  in  1797 ; 
rerignod  his  charg^  in  1802,and  spent  the  next  three  years  chiefly  in  executing  appointments  under 
tiM  Berkshire  Missionary  Society;  was  installed  in  Fairfield,  Vt.,  July  24,  1805, and  laboured 
with  great  assiduity,  not  onl^  in  his  own  parish  but  iu  many  destitute  places  in  the  surroundinc 
eountry,  until  1833,  when  his  labours  were  interrupted  by  bodily  inflrmities.  He  represented 
the  town  of  Fairfield  one  year  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State,  and  tnice  in  the  Septen- 
nial Convention  convened  by  the  Board  of  Censors.  Ho  died  at  St.  Albam  Vt.,  in  Febmarr, 
1843. 

t  Dr.  Dwight,  in  his  Trarelf,  vol.  II.,  mentbna  spending  a  night  there. 
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at  best  poorly  paid,  and  much  of  it  unpaid.  But  he  was  able  to  purchase 
a  small  farm.  By  means  of  this,  and  the  persevering  industry  of  his 
numerous  children,  male  and  female,  and  a  rigid  system  of  economy  in  his 
family,  he  was  able  to  sustain  the  expenses  of  his  large  hospitality.  And  I 
recollect  that  it  was  a  calculation  of  my  older  brother  that  the  proceeds  of 
his  whole  salary  no  more  than  met  the  expenses  of  his  company,  while  the 
family  were  wholly  supported  and  educated  by  their  own  labour. 

My  father's  separation  from  the  church  in  Bennington  in  the  year  1801  is 
within  my  remembrance  ;  and  it  may  not  be  indelicate,  at  a  period  so  remote 
from  the  event,  to  refer  to  it.  In  no  place  within  my  knowledge  did  party 
spirit  rage  with  so  much  fury  ;  and  in  no  place  was  the  influence  of  French 
politics  and  infidelity  more  deeply  and  sadly  realized  than  in  that  town. 
He  took  no  active  part  in  the  politics  of  the  day.  But  he  felt  bound,  as  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel,  to  resist  the  flood  of  infidelity  and  licentiousness 
which  threatened  to  sweep  away  the  foundations  of  all  civil,  social,  and 
religious  institutions.  I  am  not  aware  that  he  ever  but  once  introduced  the 
subject  directly  in  a  public  discourse ;  but  that  was  enough  to  stir  up 
jealousies  then  so  easily  excited.  He  was  charged  with  various  politicid 
heresies ;  and  the  usual  epithets  of  aristocrat  and  monarchist  were  applied 
to  him;  and,  among  other  delinquencies,  it  was  complained  that  he  did 
not  pray  for  Mr.  Jefferson  when  he  was  Vice  President.  His  friends  were 
no  less  ardent  in  his  defence.  This  controversy  rendered  his  condition 
unpleasant,  destroyed  his  prospect  of  usefulness,  and  was  the  occasion  of 
his  dismissal.  Some,  I  believe,  expressed  a  wish  to  have  a  more  popular 
preacher.  But,  at  the  time,  none  made  objection  to  his  talents,  or  his 
moral  or  religious  .character.  And  afterwards,  none  belonging  to  the  society 
were  found  willing  to  acknowledge  themselves  his  opponents ;  and  many 
who  had  been  regarded  as  most  disaffected,  designated  themselves,  by  way 
of  distinction,  as  •*  the  friends  of  Dr.  Swift." 

During  most  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  my  father  was  in  an  unsettled 
state ;  for  a  while  officiating  as  Chaplain  of  the  army,  but  most  of  the  time, 
preaching,  as  I  have  already  stated,  in  Dutchess  county,  N.  Y.,  where  his 
family  resided.  After  his  removal  to  Vermont,  his  labours  were  more  in 
active  service  than  in  his  study.  And,  in  both  places,  his  facilities  for 
ooUecting  a  library,  or  of  pursuing  a  regular  system  of  study,  were  very 
limited.  During  the  period  to  which  my  recollection  extends,  his  principal 
time  for  study  was  from  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  early  breakfast. 
He,  however,  devoted,  as  he  had  opportunity,  other  parts  of  the  day  to  the 
preparation  of  his  sermons.  In  addition  to  the  Bible,  which  was  his  chief 
study,  his  library  consisted  of  a  few  standard  authors,  and  a  few  more 
recent  publications  on  Theology,  which  he  procured,  as  he  had  opportunity. 
And  yet  no  one  who  knew  him,  I  believe,  doubted  that  he  had  uncommonly 
clear  and  discriminating  views  of  the  Christian  system. 

He  commenced  preaching  by  writing  his  sermons.  But  he  gave  up  that 
practice  early,  because  the  people  to  whom  he  preached,  had  a  prejudice 
against  written  discourses.  His  skeletons  were  more  or  less  full,  as  cir^ 
cumstances  dictated  ;  but  the  fullest  were  only  memoranda  for  his  own  use, 
of  the  thoughts  which  occurred  to  him  in  the  examination  of  his  subject. 
Some  of  these  were  published,  in  a  small  volume,  after  his  death,  but  they 
were  by  no  means  the  sermons  which  he  preached. 
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He  had  none  of  the  graces  of  a  studied  oratory — ^far  from  it ;  and  he 
was  not  a  fluent  speaker.  A  considerable  proportion  of  his  sermons  con- 
sisted of  the  exhibition  and  illustration  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  revela- 
tion, in  their  relation  to  each  other,  and  to  Christian  duty.  My  relation  to 
him,  in  connection  with  the  long  period  that  has  elapsed  since  his  decease, 
renders  me  an  incompetent  judge  of  his  sermons  ;  and  yet  if  my  impression 
concerning  them  be  correct,  they  were  characterized  by  much  vigorous 
thought,  accurate  discrimination,  and  close  application  to  the  conscience 
and  the  heart.  In  his  discussion  of  the  doctrines  of  religion,  you  were  not 
permitted  to  lose  sight  of  its  duties  ;  but  their  mutual  relations  were  con- 
stantly kept  in  view. 

When  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  I  accompanied  my  parents,  in  the  win- 
ter, on  a  visit  to  Connecticut.  One  Sabbath  we  spent  at  the  house  of  an 
aged  relative,  who  lived  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  place  of  wor- 
ship ;  and  the  roads  being  much  blocked  up  with  snow,  the  neighbours 
assembled  at  the  house  where  we  were  visiting,  and  my  father  preached  to 
them.  One  of  his  sermons  was  on  the  evidences  of  Divine  Revelation. 
His  relative,  who  was  a  man  of  talents  and  considerable  distinction,  but  not 
a  professor  of  religion,  remarked  in  my  presence,  after  the  service  was  over, 
that  there  was  no  occasion  to  discuss  that  subject ;  for  he  had  no  doubts  in 
relation  to  the  Divinity  of  the  Scriptures  ;  but  added,  with  groat  emphasis, 
"I  never  before  heard  such  a  sermon.**  A  similar  remark  was  made  by 
other  persons  present. 

It  might  be  owing  in  part  to  his  unsettled  condition  and  his  laborious 
service  abroad,  during  most  of  his  life,  that  he  never  consented  to  the  pub- 
lication of  any  of  his  sermons,  and  left  no  manuscripts  of  any  importance, 
except  mere  skeletons  of  discourses.  But  his  constitutional  distrust  of 
himself  had,  as  I  imagine,  no  little  influence  in  the  case. 

My  father's  constitutional  feelings  and  passions  were  strong,  but  to  a 
surprising  extent  under  the  control  of  religious  principle.  To  strangers  his 
countenance  had  the  appearance  of  sternness,  and  in  his  reproof  of  wanton 
wickedness  there  was  great  severity.  He  was  characterized  also  by  an 
unwavering  decision  and  firmness  of  purpose  in  all  matters  of  duty.  But 
his  ordinary  intercourse  with  all  classes,  as  well  as  his  personal  religious 
conversation,  was  distinguished  by  much  kindness,  affability,  and  meekness. 
He  was  inclined  to  put  a  favourable  construction  on  the  motives  and  con- 
iuct  of  others  ;  and  was  conciliatory  and  forbearing  towards  those  by  whom 
he  was  ill-treated.  He  was  too  strong  a  Puritan  in  his  feelings  to  care 
much  for  mere  forms  ;  but  he  had  no  austere  or  superstitious  disregard  of 
the  conventional  usages  of  society. 

In  the  government  of  his  family,  his  expressed  disapprobation  was  the 
severest,  and  almost  the  only,  penalty  to  which  he  resorted ;  while  his  uni- 
form tenderness,  affection,  and  approbation  of  right  conduct,  towards  his 
numerous  children,  inspired  them  with  a  corresponding  filial  regard ;  and  to 
know  his  wishes  was  always  sufiicient  to  ensure  their  willing  obedience. 
His  principal  religious  instruction  in  the  family  was  after  the  public  exer- 
cises of  the  Sabbath.  All  the  members  of  his  large  household  were  assem- 
bled, and  he  usually  made  some  inquiries  of  the  older  children  to  ascertain 
how  much  they  remembered  of  the  public  discourses,  and  sometimes 
enlarged  on  the  same  topics.  He  then  read  a  portion  of  Scripture  and  gave 
a  familiar  exposition,  accompanied  sometimes    with    an  affectionate  and 
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earnest  appeal,  and  tlie  exercises  were  closed  with  prayer.  These  were 
often  seasons  of  great  interest.  My  own  first  recollected  experience  of 
religions  affection  was  on  one  of  these  occasions,  when  J  was  a  child.  The 
anbject  of  remark  was  '*  the  love  of  Christ.*' 

I  am,  Rev.  Sir,  with  much  respect,  yours, 

SAMFEL  SWIFT. 

Dr.  Swift  had  a  brother,  Seth,  who  was  a  highly  respectable  minister  of 
the  Gbspel.  He  was  born  in  Kent,  Conn.,  October  30,  1749 ;  was  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  College  in  1774 ;  studied  Theology  under  Dr.  Bellamy  ;  was 
ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Williamstown,  May  27, 1776,  and  retained 
the  same  charge  till  his  death,  which  occurred  February  13,1807.  He  was 
married  to  Lucy  Elliott  of  Kent  in  1782,  and  they  had  seven  children,  one 
of  whom  is  the  Be  v.  Ephraim  G.  Swift,  formerly  colleague  pastor  with  Dr. 
West  of  the  church  in  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  and  another  is  the  Bev.  Elisha 
P.  Swift,  D.  D.,  Professor  in  the  Alleghany  Theological  Seminary.  Mr. 
Swift's  only  publication  was  a  sermon  at  the  ordination  of  the  Bev.  John 
B.  Preston.*  He  is  represented  as  having  been  **  warm  and  open  in  his 
temper,  evangelical  in  his  religious  views,  serious  in  the  general  tone  of  lus 
intercourse  with  his  people,  zealous  in  the  labours  of  the  ministry,  decided 
in  his  opinions,  and  prudent  and  energetic  in  Ms  measures."  He  was 
greatly  beloved  by  his  people,  and  honoured  and  revered  by  the  whole  com- 
munity. 


-♦♦■ 


PEREZ  FOBES,  L.L.  D.f 

1766—1812. 

PsRiz  FoBES  was  a  descendant,  in  the  fourth  generation,  of  John 
Fobes,  who  was  one  of  the  original  proprietors  of  the  town  of  Bridgewater. 
He  was  the  son  of  Josiah  and  Freelove  (Edson)  Fobes,  and  was  bom  in 
Bridgewater,  September  21, 1742.  His  parents  were  excellent  persons,  and 
watched  the  development  of  his  faculties  with  great  care  and  interest.  In 
his  childhood,  he  evinced  a  more  than  commonly  serious  turn  of  mind ;  and, 
while  he  was  yet  quite  a  ^^outh,  he  solemnly  dedicated  himself  to  the  service 
of  his  Maker.  He  showed  also,  at  a  very  early  period,  a  fondness  for  books ; 
and,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  was  so  far  advanced  in  his  studies,  that  he  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  a  school  in  his  neighbourhood.  In  due  time,  having 
gone  through  his  preparatory  course,  (not  without  some  embarrassment 
on  aoconnt  of  feeble  health,)  he  entered  Harvard  College,  where  he  main- 
tained an  honourable  standing,  and  received  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
ir.  1762.  Chief  Justice  Dana,  Governor  Gerry,  and  Dr.  Belknap,  were 
among  his  classmates. 

After  leaving  College,  Mr.  Fobes  seems  to  have  resumed  the  business  of 
teaching,  and  either  in  connection  with  that  employment,  or  after  •he  had 

*  JoMK  B.  Pbeston  was  settled  as  the  pastor  of  the  church  in  Rupert,  Vt.,  Feb.  8, 1798; 
feoeived  the  Honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  ftom  Middlebury  College  in  1808;  and  dledy 
FeVroary  21, 1813.  ^  • 

t  AUea'f  Biog.  Diet.— Emery's  Taunton  ministiy^  U. 
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giyen  it  up,  prosecuted  the  Study  of  Theology.  In  due  time,  he  recelYcd 
license  to  preach ;  and  on  the  19th  of  November,  1766,  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  and  society  in  Raynham,  Mass.,  then 
recently  rendered  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  liev.  John  Wales.*  The 
ordination  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Tobeyt  of  Berkley. 

Mr.  Fobes  was  zealous  for  the  independence  of  his  country,  and  not  only 
spoke  but  acted  in  favour  of  it,  during  the  war  by  which  it  was  procured. 
In  1777,  he  volunteered  to  act  as  Chaplain  in  the  army,  notwithstanding  a 
very  feeble  and  uncertain  state  of  health  might  reasonably  have  excused 
hitn  from  such  an  engagement.  In  1786,  Dr.  Manning,  President  of  Brown 
University,  being  elected  a  member  of  Congress,  Mr.  Fobes  was  chosen 
Vice  President,  and,  shortly  after,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  in  the 
same  institution.  He  accepted  both  places,  and  discharged  the  duties  of 
each  with  great  fidelity  and  acceptance.  He  did  not,  however,  remove  from 
Baynham,  or  resign  his  pastoral  charge,  but  went  to  Providence  to  deliver 
his  Lectures  once  or  twice  a  week,  or  during  certain  parts  of  the  year.  In 
1792,  the  College  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  In 
1795,  he  was  elected  one  of  its  Fellows,  and  continued  to  hold  the  office  tiU 
his  death.  In  1796,  he  was  called  to  the  supervision  of  Bristol  academy, 
and  so  long  as  his  health  permitted,  he  rendered  important  aid  to  that 
institution,  by  his  presence  and  addresses,  on  occasion  of  its  Quarterly 
Examinations.  He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

Dr.  Fobes  died  on  the  23d  of  February,  1812,  in  the  seventieth  year  of 
his  age. 

He  was  married  to  Prudence,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John 
Wales  of  Raynham.  They  had  two  sons,  who  died  young  ;  and  two  daugh- 
ters, both  of  whom  were  married  to  clergymen. 

Dr.  Fobes  published  a  Sermon  at  the  execution  of  John  Dixon  at  Taunton, 
1784 ;  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  Elijah  Leonard,^  1789  ;  a 
Sermon  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Manning,  1791 ;  a  Sermon  to  young  men,  1794 ; 
History  of  Raynham,  (Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,)  1794;  Election  Sermon,  1795  ; 
a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  George  Barstow,^  1803 ;  a  Scripture  Cate- 
ohism,  1804 ;  an  Abridgement  of  the  Scripture  Catechism,  1809. 

FROM  THE  HON.  DAVID  DAGGETT. 

New  Haven,  May  7,  1850. 
Dear  Sir:  You  ask  for  my  recollections  concerning  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fobes.  I 
cheerfully  comply  with  your  request;  and  yet  I  shall  be  obliged  to  give  you  gene- 
ral impressions,  rather  than  minute  details.  My  acquaintance  with  him  was 
during  his  residence  at  Raynham,  and  it  was  chiefly  that  of  a  pupil  with  a 
teacher,  as  he  fitted  me  for  College.  His  character  could  not  be  said  to  be  very 
strongly  marked,  and  yet  he  was  greatly  respected  for  both  his  talents  and  his 
virtues. 

*  John  Wales  was  a  natiye  of  Bramtree;  was  graduated  at  Hanrard  College  in  1728;  nas 
ordained  at  Raynham  October  20,  1731;  and  died  February  2«^,  1765>  ased  sixty-six. 

t  Samuel  Tobet  was  born  in  Sandwich  in  1715;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  6oUege  in  1733; 
was  ordained  at  Berkley  November  23,  1737;  and  died  February  13,  1781. 

t  Elijah  Leonabd  was  bom  at  Raynham  in  1760;  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1783; 

IS  ordained  pastor  of  the  Second  church  in  Marshfield,  Mass.,  January  11,  1789;  and  died  in 


1834. 

§  George  Babstow  was  bom  in  Duxbury,  Mass.,  in  1770;  was  graduated  at  Brown 
TTniversity  in  1801;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Hanson,  Mass.,  January  20,  1803* 
•nd  died  Febmaiy  11,  1821,  aged  lifty-one  years.  ' 
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Dr.  Fobes,  at  the  time  I  knew  most  of  him.  was  not  past  the  meridian  of 
Ulb, — ^if  indeed  he  had  reached  it.  I  remember  him  as  a  tall,  slender  man,  whose 
appearance  indicated,  what  was  actually  the  case,  that  he  did  not  enjoy  yerj 
Tigorous  health.  In  his  disposition  he  was  uncommonly  amiable  and  gentle,  and 
nerer,  so  far  as  I  could  observe,  felt  the  impulses  of  violent  passion.  I  cannot 
say  that  he  was  a  remarkably  polished  gentleman,  and  yet  he  was  sufficiently 
urbane  and  courteous  to  make  himself  acceptable  to  the  most  respectable  society. 

As  a  preacher,  he  had  much  more  than  a  common  reputation.  His  sermons 
were  carefully  written,  and  were  characterized  by  vigorous  thought,  natural 
arrangement,  and  perspicuous  style.  His  manner  in  the  pulpit  was  earnest  and 
impressive,  accompanied  by  considerable  action,  and  his  voice  was  clear  and  plea- 
sant though  not  very  loud.  At  the  time  I  knew  him,  I  always  understood  that 
he  was  a  rigid  adherent  to  the  orthodoxy  of  New  England;  but  my  impression 
is  that  his  views  were  afterwards  somewhat  modified.  He  was  an  excellent 
scholar,  as  was  evinced  by  his  being  ultimately  appointed  to  a  Professorship  in 
Brown  University.  He  was  also  an  uncommonly  successful  teacher,  possessing 
the  two  essential  qualifications,  of  great  familiarity  with  the  various  branches  of 
study,  and  a  rare  talent  at  communicating  knowledge.  My  recollections  of  him 
are  exceedingly  pleasant,  as  one  of  the  guides  of  my  earlier  years,  to  whom  I  was 
indebted  for  an  important  part  of  my  intellectual  training;  and  it  gives  me  plea- 
sure, even  at  this  late  period,  to  testify  my  sense  of  obligation  to  him,  and  my 
high  estimate  of  his  intellectual  and  moral  worth. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  sinoerely, 

DAVID  DAGGETT. 


■♦•- 


HEZEKIAH  RIPLEY,  D.  D. 

1766—1831. 

FROM  THE  REV.  THOMIS  F.  DAVIES. 

^Ew  Haven,  December  22, 1849. 

My  dear  Sir :  I  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  the  opinion  that  the 
name  of  Dr.  Hezekiah  Ripley  deserves  a  place  in  any  work  designed  to 
oommemorate  the  prominent  deceased  clergymen  of  our  country ;  and  I  am 
quite  willing  to  furnish  you  with  such  a  sketch  of  his  life  and  character  as 
my  acquaintance  with  bim,  and  knowledge  of  liim,  will  supply.  I  first 
became  acquainted  with  him  in  May,  1829,  when  I  began  to  preach  in  the 
church  at  Greens  Farms.  At  my  installation  in  that  place,  in  October 
of  that  year,  though  he  was  then  in  his  eighty-seventh  year,  he  gave  me  the 
Charge;  and,  from  the  commencement  of  our  acquaintance  until  his  death, 
I  was  honoured  with  his  friendship,  and  was  with  him  as  a  son  with  a 
father.  I  gave,  after  his  decease,  my  views  of  his  character,  and  have 
always  held  his  memory  in  affectionate  veneration. 

He  was  bom  in  Windham,  in  this  State,  February  3,  (0.  S.)  1743.  He 
was  the  son  of  David  Ripley,  and  the  fourth  in  descent  from  one  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers,  who  landed  on  Plymouth  rock.  That  ancestor  was 
Governor  Bradford :  his  daughter  was  married  to  Mr.  Ripley,  the  grand- 
fitiher  of  Dr.  Ripley  ;  and  in  bodily  and  mental  vigour,  as  well  as  in  sincere 
piety,  the  Doctor  was  a  worthy  representative  of  the  noble  Pilgrim  stock 
from  which  he  sprang. 
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He  was  gradaated  at  Yale  College  in  1763,  and  early  fonned  the  resoln- 
tion  of  devoting  himself  to  the  service  of  God  in  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel. 
I  am  not  aware  that  any  documents  remain  which  show  what  were  his  reli- 
gious opinions,  or  what  the  exercises  of  his  mind,  at  this  period ;  but,  as 
he  never,  in  any  of  the  interviews  which  I  had  with  him,  spoke  of  enter- 
taining, in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  different  sentiments  from  those  which 
he  had  cherished  at  the  commencetnent  of  his  ministry,  it  is  fiskir  to  conclude 
that  he  then  embraced  that  system  of  religious  faith  which  has  generally 
been  held  by  the  churches  of  New  England,  and  which,  during  the  period 
of  my  acquaintance  with  him,  he  held  with  unyielding  tenacity  and  joyful 
confidence.  In  conformity  then  with  his  known  opinions  upon  these  sub- 
jects, we  may  presume  that,  in  early  life  he  cherished  the  hope  that,  through 
the  influences  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  he  had  passed  from  death  unto  life.  He 
made  a  public  profession  of  his  faith  in  Christ,  and  united,  I  believe,  with 
the  church  in  Pomfret,  then  under  the  pastoral  care  of  his  brother,*  where  also, 
for  a  period)  he  devoted  himself  to  preparation  for  the  ministry.  He  went  to 
Greens  Farms,  as  a  candidate,  near  the  close  of  the  year  1766, — the  church  in 
that  place  having  been  shortly  before  rendered  vacant  by  the  death  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Buckingham.1  Mr.  Ripley  was  ordained  February  11,  1767,  and 
continued  in  the  peaceful  discharge  of  parochial  duty,  until  the  commencement 
of  the  Revolutionary  war.  Faithful  to  those  principles  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  for  which  his  ancestors  had  been  distinguished,  he  did  not  hesitate 
respecting  the  course  which  he  should  pursue.  He  discharged  for  a  time  the 
duties  of  a  Chaplain  in  the  Continental  army,  and  participated  largely  in 
the  sufferings  of  that  eventful  period  ; — his  house,  his  furniture,  and  a  por- 
tion of  his  library,  having  been  burned  by  the  enemy.  I  have  been  informed 
by  those  whose  recollections  embraced  that  period,  that,  during  their  public 
worship,  alarming  tidings  were  not  unfrequently  received.  In  such  cases, 
and  at  the  desire  of  Mr.  Ripley,  who  was  unwilling  to  forego  those  services, 
persons  were  stationed  at  such  points  that  they  might  give  timely  notice  of 
the  approach  of  the  enemy.  While  his  countrymen  were  engaged  in  war, 
his  feelings  were  alive  to  their  success;  although,  amid  the  contest,  he  pur- 
sued those  labours  which  were  appropriate  to  a  servant  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.  The  independence  of  the  country  established, — he  was  relieved 
from  the  almost  constant  alarm  and  anxiety  incident  to  a  residence  upon 
the  sea-board,  and  gladly  hailed  the  return  of  peace,  when  every  man  could 
sit  under  his  own  vine  and  fig  tree,  having  none  to  disturb  or  make  him 
afraid.  He  was  now  enabled  to  assist  in  the  support  of  those  institutions, 
with  whose  prosperity  the  welfare  of  our  country  is  so  intimately  connected. 
Yale  College  ever  found  in  him  a  warm  and  constant  friend.  In  1790,  he 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Corporation  of  that  institution ;  in  which  office 
he  continued  for  the  term  of  seven  and  twenty  years,  and  resigned  it  on 
account  of  the  infirmities  of  advancing  age,  the  same  year  in  which  died  its 
venerable  President,  Dr.  Dwigbt ;  and,  in  this  connection  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  state  that  the  friendship  which  existed  between  those  men  was 
a  source  of  great  enjoyment  to  each.  Settled  for  many  years  in  adjacent 
parishes,  their  intercourse  was  frequent,  and  of  the  most  endearing  char- 

*  David  Riplbt  wm  a  native  of  Windham;  waa  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1749;  waa 
ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Pomfret  (Abington  pariBb)  February  21,  1753;  and  died  in 
1785. 

t  Dakibl  BucKiifGHAM  wa«  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1735;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
ehnreh  at  Greens  Farms,  March  19,  1742;  and  died  in  May,  1766. 
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•oter ;  and,  daring  the  whole  of  that  period  in  which  Dr.  Dwight  was  con- 
nected with  Yale  College,  as  its  President,  Dr.  Ripley  was  a  member  of 
its  Corporation ;  and,  in  hearing  from  the  lips  of  the  latter  the  history  of 
their  friendship,  I  was  reminded  of  that  beautiful  expression  of  sacred  writ, — 
**  The  soul  of  Jonathan  was  knit  to  the  soul  of  David." 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  College 
of  New  Jersey  in  1802. 

In  1821,  Dr.  Ripley  resigned  his  pastoral  charge, — more  than  fifty-four 
years  having  elapsed  from  the  time  of  his  ordination.  During  his  ministry. 
the  years  1815  and  1816  were  most  distinguished  for  the  attention  of  his 
people  to  Divine  things.  In  these  years,  thirty-eight  persons  united  with 
the  church. 

Dr.  Ripley  was  married  on  the  9th  of  January,  1765,  to  Dolly  Brintnall, 
whose  parents  resided  at  New  Haven.  Their  union  continued  for  more  than 
nxty-six  years,  and  was  dissolved  by  the  death  of  Madam  Ripley  in  August, 
1881.  Their  separation  was  but  brief,  as  he  followed  her  in  December  of 
the  same  year.  They  had  four  children, — one  of  whom — William  Brint" 
nail,  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1786,  became  minister  of  the  parish 
of  (}oshen  in  Lebanon,  Conn.,  and  died  in  1822.  He  was  chosen  a  Fellow 
of  Yale  College  in  1817. 

To  the  character  of  Dr.  Ripley's  mind  I  have  already  alluded:  he  had  a 
aoimd  mind  in  a  sound  body,  which  has  ever  been  considered  as  the  first  of 
earthly  blessings.  His  mind  presented  all  the  elements  of  true  greatness, — 
strength  of  memory  and  depth  of  judgment,  with  a  readiness  to  compare 
and  to  combine.  He  was  characterized  by  a  truly  unambitious  spirit, 
which  led  him  to  be  content  in  the  station  in  which  God  had  placed  him, 
and  to  employ  his  time  and  talents  in  such  a  manner  as  should  most 
conduce  to  the  good  of  his  people,  and  not  to  the  extension  of  his  own 
Cune.  He  never  endeavoured  to  make  his  parish  a  stepping  stone  to  some- 
thing higher. 

In  natural  character  he  was  amiable,  open,  and  sincere.  The  aged  and  the 
young  alike  delighted  in  his  company.  He  entered  without  effort  into  the 
society  and  feelings  of  younger  men,,  and  brought  with  him  cheerfulness, 
wisdom,  and  piety.  All  felt  that  he  was  their  friend  and  father, — the  friend 
of  man  and  the  ^iend  of  God. 

As  a  professing  Christian,  he  loved  not  in  name  only,  but  in  deed  and  in 
tmth.  The  attributes  of  God  were  to  him  great  and  present  realities.  He 
revered  the  greatness,  adored  the  justice,  and  trusted  in  the  mercy,  of  God ; 
and,  while  he  often  adopted  the  language  of  holy  men  of  old,  it  was  evident 
that  he  resembled  them  in  character.  In  age,  in  sickness,  and  in  compara- 
tive solitude,  he  manifested  the  meekness  and  patience  of  one  who  trusted 
in  God. 

In  his  intercourse  with  men  he  was  distinguished  for  purity  of  motive,  so 
far  as  motive  can  be  indicated  by  the  conduct.  He  was  benevolent ;  he  was 
forgiving ;  and  if  he  left  an  enemy,  of  that  enemy,  I  am  sure.  Dr.  Ripley 
was  the  friend.  That  kindness,  however,  which  he  exhibited  to  all  who  had 
intercourse  with  him,  did  not  result  from  an  inability  to  judge  of  character. 
It  resulted  from  no  obtuseness  of  intellect — he  was  a  remarkably  good  judge 
of  character.  His  kind  treatment  of  any  who  might  ever  have  been  unkind 
to  him,  was  the  result  of  Christian  prudence  and  Christian  principle. 
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As  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  be  was  emineutly  conscientious.  He  acted 
in  conformity  with  the  lights  he  possessed.  In  the  measures  which,  durmg 
his  ministry,  he  pursued,  to  draw  a  more  distinctive  line  between  the  church 
and  the  world,  by  requiring  those  who  made  a  profession  of  religion  to  enter 
into  full  communion,  be  showed  a  readiness  to  co-operate  in  whatever  he 
considered  as  conducive  to  the  prosperity  of  Zion.  He  was  beloved  by  his 
brethren ;  for  they  confided  in  him,  and  his  residence  was  the  abode  of 
cheerfulness,  of  hospitality,  and  of  piety. 

A  few  days  before  the  decease  of  his  wife,  and  while  he  was  encompassed 
with  many  infirmities,  he  told  me  that,  on  reviewing  his  past  life,  he  saw  that 
he  had  done  many  things  which  he  ought  not  to  have  done,  and  had  Idt 
undone  many  things  which  he  ought  to  have  done ;  and  that  his  sins  of  the 
latter  class  appeared  to  him  to  exceed  those  of  the  former ;  but  that  he  had 
preached  the  Gospel  as  he  understood,  it ;  that  never  from  fear,  favour,  or 
affection,  had  he  kept  back  what  he  believed  to  be  the  truth,  and  that  he  bad 
never  knowingly  deceived  a  single  soul ;  that  his  trust  was  in  the  righteous- 
ness of  Christ,  and  in  that  alone,  and  that  he  was  not  afraid  to  die. 

I  will  add  one  of  Dr.  Ripley's  revolutionary  reminiscences,  and  conclude 
my  communication.  He  mentioned  to  me  that  when  Washington,  after 
being  appointed  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  American  army,  was  on  his, 
way  to  Boston,  he  passed  through  Greens  Farms.  The  Doctor  mounted  hb 
horse  and  joiiied  the  cavalcade.  They  stopped  at  Bulkly's  Inn  in  Fairfield, 
and  I  think  dined  there.  After  passing  from  the  house,  and  while  standing 
in  front  of  it,  waiting  for  their  horses, — Washington  continuing  his  conversa- 
tion on  public  affairs,  passed  his  finger  through  a  button  hole  of  the  Doctor's 
coat,  and  said  that  if  the  Americans  could  prolong  the  contest  for  one  year, 
they  would  ultimately  succeed ;  because  in  that  time,  arms  and  ammunition 
could  be  obtained,  and  they  would  be  invincible. 

Dr.  Kipley  was  a  man  of  commanding  presence, — of  a  tall,  athletic, 
dignified  frame.  His  fine  countenance  beamed  with  intelligence  and  kind- 
ness, and  yet  there  was  something  in  his  look  which  gave  assurance  of 
unyielding  firmness.  I  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  two  men  who  would 
be  a  finer  subject  for  a  painter,  than  those  two  patriots  communing  together 
under  such  interesting  circumstances.  The  Doctor  accompanied  General 
Washington  to  Stratford  Ferry. 

I  am  ever  faithfully  yours, 

THOMAS  F.  DAVIES. 


CYPRIAN  STRONG.  Qgl 


CYPRIAN  STRONG,  D.  D. 

1766— lail. 

FROM  THE  REV.  HARVEY  TALCOTT. 

Portland,  Conn.,  September  26,  1848. 

Dear  Sir :  Agreeably  to  your  request,  I  now  send  you  the  few  notices  I 
have  been  able  to  collect  concerning  my  venerable  predecessor  in  the  minis- 
try, the  Rev.  Dr.  Strong.  I  never  had  the  privilege  of  his  acquaintance, 
10  several  years  intervened  between  his  death  and  my  settlement  as  the 
pastor  of  this  church  ;  but  his  memory  is  still  fragrant  here,  and  there  are 
those  now  living,  who  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  his  ministry,  and  who  hold  in 
cherished  remembrance  his  many  virtues. 

Of  his  early  life  I  believe  there  remains  no  extended  record.  He  was 
bom  at  Farmington,  Conn.,  May  26,  (0.  S.)  1744.  He  entered  Yale  Col- 
lie in  1759,  and  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  in  1763,  and  that  of 
Master  of  Arts,  in  1767.  He  was  licensed  to  preach,  October  7,  1766,  and 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Chatham,  (now  Portland,)  August  19, 
1767.  On  the  9th  of  November,  1768,  he  was  married  to  Sarah  Bull  of 
Farmington,  who  became  the  mother  of  eight  children,  and  died  in  1783. 
By  a  second  wife,  who  died  in  1796,  he  had  four  children.  He  was  married 
a  third  time,  and  at  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1811,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
seven,  he  left  a  widow.  He  continued  pastor  of  the  church  over  which  he 
was  first  settled,  till  his  death.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  Dartmouth  College,  in  1797.  He  was,  for  a  consider- 
able number  of  years,  a  Trustee  of  the  Missionary  Society  of  Connecticut, 
under  whose  direction  and  superintendence  was  published  that  early, 
highly  popular  and  useful,  religious  periodical,  the  Connecticut  Evangelical 
Magazine.  He  was  also  one  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  General  Asso- 
ciation of  Connecticut,  and  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States,  to  examine  the  revision  of  Dr.  Watts'  Psalms 
by  Dr.  Dwight.  They  met  at  Stamford,  Conn.,  in  June,  1800,  and  having 
carefully  examined  the  alterations  and  additions  made  by  Dr.  Dwight, 
approved  the  new  version,  and  recommended  it  to  the  use  of  the  churches, — 
at  the  same  time  suggesting  to  Dr.  Dwight  the  propriety  of  annexing  such 
a  selection  of  Hymns  as  should  '*  furnish  the  churches  with  a  more  extensive 
system  of  Psalmody."  Dr.  C.  Strong  was  the  Scribe  of  that  committee. 
These  facts,  with  others,  show  that  he  was  prominent  among  the  good  and 
useful  ministers  of  his  day,  in  this  State,  and  in  the  country  at  large. 

He  was  also  greatly  esteemed  among  his  people,  and  highly  respected 
in  the  community,  even  by  those  who  had  no  sympathy  with  either  his 
religious  or  political  views.  His  change  of  opinion  and  practice  in  regard 
to  the  **  Half-way  Covenant,''  met  with  serious  opposition  and  subjected 
him  to  severe  trials.  It  was  the  commencement  of  a  division,  which 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  an  Episcopal  church  in  this  place. 

His  ministry  continued  forty-four  years ;  during  which  time,  about  two 
hundred  were  added  to  the  church  by  profession  and  by  recommendation 
from  other  churches.  There  was  at  no  period  any  thing  that  could  be  called 
aa  extensive  revival  of  religion,  and  yet  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
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many  souls  were  converted  and  trained  for  glory  through  his  instrumentality. 
Some  of  these  still  survive  to  bear  a  grateful  testimony  to  his  fidelity. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Field,  in  his  statistical  account  of  Middlesex  county,  pays 
the  following  well  deserved  tribute  to  hb  memory : — 

'^Dr.  Strong  was  highly  honoured  and  deservedly  esteemed  for  his  good  sense,  hit 
thorough  acquaintance  with  Theology,  and  his  uniform  and  blameless  conTersation. 
In  the  relations  of  private  life,  as  a  companion  and  Ariend,  few  have  been  mora 
beloved :  and  though,  as  a  preacher,  he  had  not  that  fervency  of  address  and  brilliancy 
of  imagmation^  which  are  requisite  to  catch  the  attention  of  the  multitude  for  the 
moment,  yet  his  prayers  were  distinguished  for  appropriateness  and  solemnity,  and  his 
sermons  for  clear  reasoning  and  sound  instruction.  Several  of  his  occasional  sermons 
and  controversial  pieces  are  in  print,  and  do  honour  to  his  understanding  and  to  his 
heart.  *  *  *  In  the  midst  of  numerous  trials,  with  which  it  pleased  the  Lord  to 
afflict  him,  he  was  calm  and  resigned.  The  prominent  features  of  his  character  are 
happily  expressed  in  the  inscription  upon  his  monument : — *  In  morals  exemplary ;  in 
doctrine  uncorrupt;  in  reasoning  profound;  in  declaring  God's  counsel  perspicuoas 
and  solemn,  and  in  death  peaceful.' '' 

The  above  inscription  I  have  understood  was  from  the  pen  of  his  neigh- 
bour, the  Rev.  Dr.  Chapin  of  Rocky  Hill. 

His  daughter,  now  residing  in  Vermont,  writes  thus  concerning  him  : — 
*'  I  have  been  informed  that  he  was,  from  the  beginning,  doubtful  whether 
the  Half-way  Covenant  practice  was  sanctioned  by  Scripture,  and,  after 
much  study  and  careful  examination,  became  thoroughly  convinced  that  it 
was  unscriptural ;  and  witnessing,  as  he  believed  he  did,  its  evil  tendencies 
and  effects,  he  could  not  conscientiously  remain  any  longer  in  so  doubtful  a 
position.  In  the  stand  he  was  about  to  take,  he  had  every  reason  to  antici- 
pate the  disapprobation  of  his  brethren,  and  ultimately  a  separation  from 
the  people  of  his  charge.  But  the  path  of  duty  being  made  plain,  all  per- 
sonal considerations  were  disregarded.  In  respect  to  the  former,  his  expec- 
tations were  realized,  as  a  numerous  correspondence  with  his  brethren,  both 
in  and  out  of  the  State,  testifies.  And  had  it  not  been  for  some  staunch 
friends  in  bis  own  parish,  when  he  witnessed  many  of  his  church  deserting 
him,  he  would  have  withdrawn  to  some  other  field  of  labour.  It  was  a  day 
of  darkness  and  trial ;  but  out  of  it  the  Lord  delivered  him,  and  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  all  the  churches  come  upon  the  same  platform. 

**  As  to  his  private  life, — to  his  family  his  example  was  above  all  price, 
and  to  this  day  it  is  a  living  epistle  read  and  known  of  us  all.  He  was  a  man 
of  affliction, — having  been  called,  in  the  providence  of  God,  to  bury  two 
wives  and  six  children, — in  all  which  be  bowed  with  cheerful  submission  to 
the  will  of  his  Heavenly  Father.  This  prepared  him  more  fully  to  sympa- 
thize, as  he  always  did,  with  the  afflicted,  and  no  doubt  had  a  softening  and 
subduing  effect  upon  his  own  spirit.  Though  naturally  of  an  excitable 
temperament,  he  seemed  to  have  perfect  self  control,  so  that,  in  all  his 
trials  and  provocations  he  seldom  gave  offence.  Family  government  was 
exercised  so  early,  that  no  one  knew  of  its  commencement.  It  was  such  as 
established  the  authority  of  the  parent,  and  secured  the  obedience  and 
respect  of  the  children.  It  was  administered  with  great  kindness  and  affec- 
tion, but  yet  with  so  much  decision,  that  generally  a  word,  and  sometimes 
a  look,  was  quite  sufficient.  The  Sabbath  was  a  day  of  rest, — it  was  con- 
sidered a  great  privation  not  to  attend  meeting.  There  was  no  permission 
to  roam  in  the  fields,  or  ramble  in  the  orchards  or  garden,  for  fruit  or  flow- 
ers ; — ^no  reading  of  books  of  fiction,  or  history,  or  secular  newspapers,  or 
writing  letters  to  friends ;  but  the  Bible,  the  Assembly's  Catechism,  and 
other  religious  books,  oooupied  our  leisure  hours.    He  Uved  the  life  of  the 
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Christian  ;  and,  thongli,  in  His  death,  there  was  nothing  ecstatic,  jet  there 
was  a  firm  trust  in  God,  and  a  hope  full  of  immortality."  Such  is  the  tes- 
timony of  his  daughter, — a  lady  of  high  intelligence  and  eminent  Christian 
usefulness. 

A  son  of  Dr.  Strong,  Asahel  Hooker,  distinguished  as  a  gifted  and 
upright  lawyer,  died  in  1818,  at  Middle  Haddam.  Another  son,  a  mer- 
chant in  Vermont,  died  a  few  years  ago,  who  was  also  a  man  of  singular 
goodness  and  usefulness  as  a  Christian. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Strong's  publications  : — A  Discourse  on 
Acts  II.  42,  in  which  the  practice  of  owning  the  covenant  is  particularly 
examined,  1780.  Animadversions  on  the  substance  of  two  Sermons 
preached  at  Stepney,  by  John  Lewis,  A.  M. ;  entitled  **  Christian  forbear- 
ance to  weak  consciences  a  duty  of  the  Gospel,"  1789.  An  Inquiry  wherein 
the  end  and  design  of  Baptism,  &c.,  are  particularly  considered  and  illus- 
trated, 1793.     A  Sermon  at  the   ordination  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Shepard, 

1795.  A  second  Inquiry  into  the  nature  and  design  of  Christian  Baptism, 

1796.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  Elijah  Gridley,*  1797. 
Election  Sermon,  1799.  A  Sermon  preached  at  the  request  of  St.  John's 
Lodge,  Middletown.  A  Fast  Sermon.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of 
Jedediah  BushneU,  1800. 

With  respect,  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Your  brother  in  the  Gospel, 

H.  TALCOTT. 


-••- 


JONATHAN  EDWARDS,  D.  D.f 

1766—1801. 

Jonathan  Edwards  (the  second)  was  bom  at  Northampton,  Mass., 
May  26,  1745.  He  was  the  second  son,  and  ninth  child,  of  the  Rev.  Jona- 
than and  Sarah  (Pierpont)  Edwards.  He  was  prevented,  by  an  inflammation 
in  his  eyes,  from  learning  to  read,  until  a  later  period  than  is  common  in 
New  England.  In  addition  to  this,  it  was  during  his  childhood  that  the 
fiunous  controversy  was  carried  on  between  his  father  and  the  church  at 
Northampton ;  and  out  of  this  grew  a  serious  obstacle  to  his  early  education. 

He  was  six  years  old  when,  in  1751,  his  father  removed  with  his  family 

from  Northampton  to  Stockbridge.     Of  his  situation  at  Stockbridge  he  has 

given  the  following  account  in  the  Preface  to  his  observations  on  the  Muh- 

hekaneew  Indians,  written  in  1788 : — 

"  When  I  was  but  six  years  of  age,  my  father  removed  with  his  family  to  Stock- 
bridge,  which,  at  that  time,  was  inhabited  by  Indians  almost  solely,  as  there  were  in 
the  town  but  tweWe  families  of  whites,  or  Anglo  Americans,  and  perhaps  one  hundred 
and  fifty  families  of  Indians.     The  Indians  being  the  nearest  neighbours,  I  constantly 

*  Blijah  Obidlxt  was  a  native  of  Berlin,  Conn. ;  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1788 
wii  settled  in  ^e  ministry  at  Oranby,  Man.,  in  May,  1797;  and  died  in  1834.  HissoDy 
JUtfoJ^  }V$U»f  was  graduated  at  Tale  College  in  1814;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  ehuroh  ii 
WUuamstowny  Mass.y  Oct.  9,  1816 ;  was  disnussed  at  his  own  request,  April  27,  1834;  remove^ 
to  Illinois,  where  be  laboured  as  a  missionary  nntil  his  death,  wnich  ooonrred  at  Ottawa,  Feb. 
^1840. 

t  Gonn.  Evang.  Mag.  II.— Miller's  Retrospect,  II.— Mass.  Hist.  CoU.  X.— Hemes'  Am. 
I.  n.— Biography  by  Dr.  T.  Bdwaids.— MB.  ftom  Jadge  Baldwin. 
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associated  with  them ;  their  bovs  were  my  daily  schoolmates  and  play -fellows.  Out 
of  my  father's  house  I  seldom  lieard  any  language  spoken  but  the  Indian.  By  these 
means  I  acquired  the  knowledge  of  that  language,  and  a  great  facility  in  speaking  it. 
It  became  more  familiar  to  me  than  my  mother  tongue.  I  knew  the  names  of  some 
things  in  Indian  that  I  did  not  know  iu  Engl^h.  Even  all  my  thoughts  ran  in  Indian; 
and,  though  the  true  pronunciation  of  the  language  is  extremely  difficult  to  aJl  bat 
themselves,  they  acknowledged  that  I  had  acquired  it  perfectly,  which,  as  they  said, 
had  never  been  done  before  by  any  Anglo  American.  On  account  of  my  skill  in  their 
language  iu  general,  I  received  from  them  many  compliments  applauding  my  superior 
wisdom.  This  skill  in  their  language  I  have,  in  a  good  measure,  retained  to  this 
day." 

As  it  was  the  wbh  of  his  father  that  he  should  devote  his  life  to  preach- 
ing the  Gospel  among  the  Aborigines,  he  sent  him  in  October,  1755,  when 
he  was  but  little  more  than  ten  years  old,  with  the  Rev.  Gideon  Hawley,  a 
distinguished  missionary  of  that  day,  to  a  pl^ce  called  Onghquauga,  on  the 
Susquehanna  river,  to  learn  the  language  of  the  Oneida  tribe.  This  place 
was  in  the  wilderness,  distant  about  one  hundred  miles  from  any  English 
settlement.  In  consequence  of  the  war  which  broke  out  between  England 
and  France,  and  extended  into  their  Colonies,  he  continued  there  but  about 
six  months,  and  gained  only  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  language.  He, 
however,  endeared  himself  much  to  the  Indians,  during  the  short  time  that 
he  remained  among  them ;  and,  in  one  instance,  when  they  apprehended  an 
attack  from  the  French,  they  took  him  on  their  shoulders  and  carried  him 
many  miles  through  the  wilderness  to  a  place  which  they  supposed  beyond 
the  reach  of  danger.  He  returned  with  Mr.  Hawley  to  Massachusetts  in 
the  winter  season;  and,  after  considerable  exposure  and  suffering,  they 
reached  Stockbridge  in  January,  1756.  The  next  two  years  he  spent  in 
his  father's  family. 

The  removal  of  his  father  to  Princeton  in  January,  1758,  and  his  sudden 
I  death  a  few  y£m^  after,  together  with  the  death  of  his  mother  in  October 
y^•^  of  the  same  year,  seemed  to  bring  a  deep  shade  over  his  earthly  prospects; 
for,  at  that  time,  his  education  was  only  begun,  and  his  patrimonial  inheri- 
tance was  not  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  complete  it.  He,  however,  resolved 
to  go  forward ;  and,  accordingly,  in  February,  1760,  aided  somewhat  by 
some  of  his  relatives,  he  entered  the  Grammar  school  at  Princeton,  and 
commenced  the  study  of  Latin.  In  September  of  the  year  following,  he 
was  admitted  a  member  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  and  in  September, 
1765,  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

In  the  summer  of  1763,  during  the  Presidency,  and  under  the  preaching, 
of  Dr.  Finley,  a  remarkable  attention  to  religion  prevailed  in  both  the  town 
and  College,  in  which  young  Edwards  believed  himself  to  have  permanently 
and  savingly  shared.  In  September  of  this  year,  he  made  a  public  profe.'^- 
sion  of  religion. 

Shortly  after  leaving  College,  he  commenced  the  study  of  Theology  under 
the  instruction  of  Dr.  Joseph  Bellamy,  who  had  been  the  intimate  friend 
and  correspondent  of  his  father ;  and,  in  October,  1766,  he  received  license 
to  preach  the  Gospel  from  the  Association  of  Litchfield  county.  While  he 
was  yet  preaching  as  a  candidate,  (it  has  not  been  ascertained  where,)  he 
was,  in  1767,  recalled  to  Princeton  by  an  appointment  to  a  Tutorship  in 
the  College.  In  this  office  he  continued  for  the  two  succeeding  years ; 
though,  within  a  few  months  after  he  had  entered  upon  its  duties,  he  was 
appointed  to  a  Professorship  of  Languages  and  Logic  in  the  same  institu- 
tion,— ^which,  however,  he  saw  fit  to  decline. 
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During  his  rosidence  at  Princeton,  he  was  invited  by  the  society  of 
White  Haven,  in  the  town  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  to  preach  to  them  as  a 
candidate,  and  afterwards  to  become  their  permanent  pastor.  He  accepted 
their  call,  and  was  ordained  on  the  5th  of  January,  1769.  Here  he  con- 
tinued until  May,  1795,  when  he  was  dismissed  by  an  ecclesiastical  council. 
A  writer  in  the  Connecticut  Evangelical  Magazine  accounts  for  his  separa- 
tion from  his  charge  in  the  following  manner : — 

'*  For  several  years  previous  to  his  dismission,  an  uneasiness  had  subsisted  in  the 
society,  arising  from  different  religious  opinions  which  sprung  up,  and  were  adopted 
by  tome  of  the  leading  and  most  influential  men  among  his  parishioners.  Those  senti- 
ments which  originated  the  uneasiness,  were  of  a  nature  opposite  to  the  sentiments  of 
Mr.  Edwards,  and  of  the  church  and  society  at  the  time  of  his  ordination.  This 
diversity  of  sentiment  and  opinion  may  justly  bo  considered  as  the  principal  cause 
of  the  separation  between  Dr.  Edwards  and  his  people ;  tliough  others  of  inferior 
moment,  and  taking  their  rise  ftom  this  principal  one,  had  their  influence;  but  the 
ostensible  cause  assigned  by  the  society  was  their  inability  to  support  a  minister. '' 

In  January  of  the  next  year,  (1796,)  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  church 
in  Colebrook,  Litchfield  county,  Conn.  Here,  in  a  retired  country  parish, 
and  in  the  bosom  of  an  affectionate  and  united  people,  he  found  opportunity 
for  pursuing  his  theological  and  metaphysical  inquiries  to  much  better 
advantage  than  while  he  occupied  a  more  prominent  station ;  and  here,  it 
would  seem,  he  had  desired  and  intended  to  pass  the  residue  of  his  life.  It 
was  only,  however,  for  a  few  years  that  this  state  of  retirement  was 
continued  to  him ;  for  when,  in  the  summer  of  1799,  the  Presidency  of  the 
then  recently  established  College  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  had  become  vacant 
by  the  resignation  of  the  Eev.  Dr.  John  Blair  Smith,  the  Trustees  elected 
Dr.  Edwards  to  be  his  successor.  This  appointment  presented  to  him  a 
question  of  duty  which  he  found  it  difficult  satisfactorily  to  decide  ;  and  he 
referred  it  to  the  judgment  of  an  ecclesiastical  council.  Their  decision  was 
in  favour  of  his  removal ;  and  he  was  accordingly  dismissed  in  the  month 
of  June,  and  removed  to  Schenectady  some  time  in  July. 

On  his  arrival  at  Schenectady,  he  was  welcomed  by  both  students  and 

citizens  with  every  demonstration  of  respect  and  good  will.     The  Address 

which  he  delivered  on  his  induction  into  office,  was  regarded  as  a  most 

creditable  effort,  and  as  giving  promise  of  the  highest  usefulness  in  his  new 

field  of  labour.     He  entered  upon  his  duties  in  connection  with  the  College 

with  great  zeal,  and  preached  to  neighbouring  congregations  on  the  Sabbath, 

as  his  services  were  required.    The  Rev.  Dr.  Andrew  Yates  who  could  testify 

of  his  management  of  the  College  from  actual  observation,  says  of  him, — 

"  Ilis  discipline  was  mild  and  affectionately  parental,  and  his  requirements  reasona- 
ble. Such  a  character  for  government  in  President  Edwards  was  unexpected  to  some 
who  professed  to  know  his  disposition,  and  had  formed  their  opinions  of  him  in  this 
respect.  It  was,  therefore,  the  more  noticed.  There  was  an  apparent  austerity  and 
reserve  in  his  manner,  which  no  doubt  arose  from  the  retirement  of  study  and  from 
habits  of  close  thought,  and  would  leave  such  impression  after  a  slight  acquaintance ; 
bat,  in  his  domestic  intercourse  and  with  his  intimate  friends,  while  conscientiously 
strict  and  prompt  in  his  duties,  and  while  he  acted  with  decision,  he  was  mild  and 
affectionate.  The  same  spirit  characterized  his  government  of  the  College.  It  was 
probably  conducted  with  greater  mildness  and  affection  than  would  have  been  exercised, 
had  not  the  prevailing  expectations  of  some  intimated  the  danger  of  his  erring  on  the 
side  of  severity.  His  pupils,  like  a  well  regulated  family  under  faithful  discipline, 
were  respectfully  attached  to  him." 

But  it  was  only  for  a  brief  period  that  the  College  was  to  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  his  services.  About  the  middle  of  July,  1801,  he  was  seized 
with  an  intermittent  fever,  which,  however,  for  some  days,  excited  no  alarm. 
But,  after  about  a  week,  the  disease  attacked  his  nervous  system  with  great 
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violence ;  depriving  him  of  the  power  of  speech,  and  to  some  extent  of 
reason  also,  and  rendering  his  case  utterly  hopeless.  His  death  took  place 
on  the  Ist  of  August.  In  the  early  part  of  his  illness,  and  while  his  faculties 
were  continued  to  him,  he  manifested  entire  resignation  to  tho  will  of 
Heaven ;  but,  during  several  of  his  last  days,  his  mind  was  90  nearly  a  blank 
as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  any  intelligent  exercises.  A  sermon  was 
preached  on  the  occasion  of  his  death,  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Smith,  from 
Psalm  XXXVII,  37.  It  was  published  at  the  time,  and  has  since  been 
republished  in  an  edition  of  President  Edwards'  complete  works.  Another 
sermon  on  the  same  occasion,  containing,  it  is  said,  a  very  discriminating 
view  of  Dr.  Edwards'  character,  was  preached  at  New  Haven  by  Dr.  Dwight; 
but  it  has  never  been  published. 

He  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  College 
at  which  he  was  graduated. 

In  1770,  the  year  after  he  was  settled  at  New  Haven,  he  was  married  to 
Mary,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Eleazar  Porter  and  Sarah  his  wife,  of  Hadley, 
Mass.  By  this  marriage  he  had  four  children,  three  of  whom  survived  their 
father.  Mrs.  Edwards  was  drowned  in  June,  1782.  As  she  was  riding  in 
a  chaise  with  her  husband  in  the  North  Eastern  part  of  Now  Haven,  he  left 
her,  for  a  short  time,  to  give  directions  to  some  labourers  in  his  employ, 
with  an  understanding  that  she  should  pass  on  a  little  farther,  and  that  he 
would  join  her  on  her  return.  As  she  was  on  her  way  back,  she  allowed  the 
horse  to  drink  at  a  watering  place  on  the  margin  of  a  small  river,  with  the 
depth  of  which  she  was  wholly  unacquainted.  The  horse  passed  on,  and 
drew  the  chaise  suddenly  down  a  precipice,  in  consequence  of  which  she  was 
drowned.  She  was  a  lady  of  rare  excellence  and  was  deeply  lamented  by 
all  who  knew  her.  In  December,  1783,  Dr.  Edwards  formed  a  matrimonial 
connection  with  Mercy,  daughter  of  Hezekiah  and  Mercy  Sabin,  of  New 
Haven.     She  survived  him  a  number  of  years. 

The  following  striking  coincidences  between  his  life  and  that  of  bis  father, 
have  been  mentioned  : — **  They  had  the  same  name ;  were  liberally  educa- 
ted ;  were  distinguished  scholars ;  were  Tutors  in  the  seminaries  in  which 
they  were  educated ;  were  preachers  ;  were  settled  in  congregations  in  which 
their  maternal  grandfathers  were  also  settled  before  them ;  were  dismissed 
on  account  of  their  religious  opinions  ;  were  settled  in  retired  situations ; 
were  elected  to  the  Presidency  of  a  College  ;  and  within  a  short  time  after 
they  were  inaugurated,  died, — the  one  in  the  56th,  the  other  in  the  57th 
year  of  his  age.  To  this  may  be  added  that  in  person,  mind,  and  life,  they 
were  remarkably  alike." 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Edwards'  publications : — A  Sermon  at  the 
ordination  of  Timothy  Dwight  at  Greenfield,  Conn.,  1783.  Three  Sermons 
on  the  Atonement,  1785.  Observations  on  the  Language  of  the  Muhheka- 
neew  Indians,  &c.,  1788.  The  Salvation  of  all  men  strictly  examined,  and 
the  Endless  Punishment  of  those  who  die  impenitent,  argued  and  defended 
against  the  reasonings  of  Dr.  Chauneey  in  his  book  entitled  '^The  Salvation 
of  all  men,"  1789.  A  Sermon  on  the  injustice  and  impolicy  of  the  Slave 
trade,  1791.  A  Sermon  on  Human  Depravity  published  in  the  American 
Preacher,  11.,  1791.    A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Dan  Bradley,*  Hamden, 

*  Dan  Bradley  wa«  graduated  at  Yalo  College  in  1789 ;  was  settled  as  a  Congr^;aiioDal 
minister  in  Hamden,  in  1792;  afterwards  became  an  Episcopal  clergyman;  left  the  minlitiy 
and  removed  to  West  Springfieldi  Man.y  where  he  died  in  1888. 
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1792.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  William  Brown,*  Olastenbnry,  1792. 
Marriage  of  a  wife's  sister  considered  in  the  anniversary  Concio  ad  Clomm 
in  the  chapel  of  Yale  College,  1792.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Roger 
Sherman,  1798.  An  Election  Sermon,  1794.  Brief  llemarks  on  the  doc- 
trine of  Universal  Salvation.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Edward  D. 
Griffin,  New  Hartford,  1795  A  Dissertation  concerning  Liberty  and 
Necessity  in  reply  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  West,  1797.  A  Sermon  on  a 
futxire  state  of  existence  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  printed  in  a 
Tolume  entitled,  **  Sermons  collected,'*  &c.,  1797.  A  Farewell  Sermon  to 
the  people  of  Colebrook,  1799. 

He  also  published  a  large  number  of  articles  in  the  New  York  Theological 
Magazine,  with  the  signature  of  1.  and  0.  He  edited  from  the  manoBcripts 
of  his  &ther  the  History  of  the  work  of  Redemption,  two  volumes  of  Sermons 
and  two  volumes  of  Observations  on  important  Theological  subjects.  In 
Dwight's  Life  of  President  Edwards,  pp.  613-624,  is  a  statement  by  Dr. 
Edwards  of  the  **  improvements  in  Theology,  made  by  President  Edwards 
and  those  who  have  followed  his  course  of  thought." 

In  1842,  there  was  an  edition  of  Dr.  Edwards'  works  published,  including 
not  only  what  had  been  printed  in  bis  lifetime,  but  some  additional  matter 
from  his  original  manuscripts,  together  with  a  brief  memoir  of  his  life,  by 
his  descendant,  the  Rev.  Try  on  Edwards,  D.  D. 

FROM  THE  REV.  CALVIN  CHAPIN,  D.  D. 

RocKT  Hill,  Codd.,  July  27, 1848. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir :  You  ask  for  my  recollections  of  my  venerable  father-in-law, 
the  younger  President  Edwards.  If  the  following  hints  will  avail  to  your  pur- 
pose, they  are  at  your  service. 

I  would  say  concerning  him,  first  of  all,  that  he  was  intensely  and  successfully 
devoted  to  the  action  of  mind.  An  unabating  improvement  of  his  understanding 
by  the  acquisition  and  retention  of  useful  truths,  and  the  cherishing  of  strong 
affection  for  such  truths,  were  the  manifest  objects  of  his  untiring  and  earnest 
efforts.  Rarely,  if  ever,  would  any  thing  of  importance,  within  the  legitimate 
range  of  his  intellect,  escape  his  notice.  Whatever  seemed  to  him  worthy  of 
second  thought  or  review,  he  carefully  treasured;  and  at  your  next  familiar  meet- 
ing with  him,  if  opportunity  occurred,  you  might  expect  that  he  would  introduce 
it  as  a  subject  of  conversation.  While  he  was  a  philosophical  observer  of  the 
common  incidents  of  life,  and  often  turned  them  to  good  account,  he  dwelt  with 
special  interest  on  the  great  principles  of  morality,  and  more  than  all  was  inter- 
ested in  those  great  Christian  truths  which  constitute  emphatically  the  abiding 
riches  of  the  mind.  His  efforts  for  these  precious  attainments  were  perseveringly 
systematic :  hence  the  success  which  crowned  his  laudable  enterprise  and  ardent 
desire.  While  he  loved  the  study  of  truth  in  all  its  various  forms,  for  its  own 
sake,  he  took  great  pleasure  in  communicating  it,  as  he  had  opportunity.  He 
loved  to  enrich  the  minds  of  others  with  treasures,  which  had  made  his  own  mind 
rich. 

In  scholarship,  literary,  scientific,  moral,  and  theological,  he  was  distinguished 
by  the  utmost  exactness  and  precision.  Of  poor  scholarship  he  was,  as  might 
be  expected,  invincibly  impatient.  A  gentleman  once  remarked,  in  speaking  of 
this  trait  of  his  character, — ''  If  he  fails  at  all  as  President  of  Union  College,  his 
impatience  of  poor  scholarship  will  be  the  cause  of  his  failure;"  and  he  then 

•William  Bbowh  wm  gmdnated  at  Yale  CoUecein  1780;  wu  ordained  at  Olaitenbair^ 
O0BI1.9  May  17, 1702;  was  dWiniMed  Janiuury  20, 1707;  went  to  reside  in  Tioga  ooimty,  N.  Y.» 
roUnqniahM  Mi  profeirion  and  engaged  in  the  piaotioe  of  law. 
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added  with  characteristic  good  jadgment, — *'  the  indulgence  of  such  a  feeling  om 
be  injuriously  extreme;  for  even  poor  scholars  find  their  places  in  the  world,  and 
may  be  useful."  He  often  attended  the  public  examinations  of  Yale  College,  and 
sometimes,  by  request  of  the  Faculty,  took  part  in  them.  On  these  occaaiona  he 
always  showed  himself  perfectly  at  home;  and  where  he  discoyered  evidences  of 
delinquency  and  unfaithfulness  in  any  of  the  students,  he  was  not  particularly 
careful  to  conceal  his  disapprobation. 

In  every  day  conversation,  his  habits  were  removed,  as  far  as  possible,  from 
every  thing  low  and  vulgar.  And  if  others,  as  sometimes  occurred  amidst  the 
incautious  hilarities  of  mixed  company,  came  too  near  the  verge  of  propriety,  his 
frown  was  sure  to  bo  expressed,  either  by  a  significant  and  piercing  look,  or  by 
well  chosen  words  of  merited  rebuke. 

His  early  childhood,  as  I  have  always  understood,  was  not  distinguished  by 
precocity,  but  rather  by  the  opposite.  The  first  human  production  that  seems 
specially  to  have  arrested  his  attention,  was  Locke's  Essay  on  the  human  under- 
standing. Not  later,  it  is  believed,  than  his  tenth,  or  perhaps  his  twelfth,  year,  he 
got  hold  of  this  celebrated  work,  and  read  it  over  and  over  again,  as  he  has  himself 
told  me,  with  constantly  increasing  delight.  Hence  unquestionably  the  strength 
of  his  relish  for  metaphysical  study  and  discussion.  Hence  too  his  wonderful 
power  in  logical  reasoning  and  disquisition.  Logic  and  Metaphysics  combined 
may  be  said  to  have  constituted  his  prominent  field  of  labour;  and  he  brought 
them  both  to  bear  with  great  effect  upon  the  demonstration  of  Christian  doctrine 
and  true  experience  in  practical  piety. 

How  far  constitution,  or  early  culture,  or  what  men  call  accident,  either 
separately  or  unitedly  operating,  can  create  in  an  individual  the  taste  for  any 
specific  variety  of  mental  occupation  or  enjoyment,  does  not  appear  to  be  satisfiio- 
torily  ascertained.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  self-culture,  in  the  maturer  periods 
of  life,  had  much  to  do  in  giving  to  Dr.  Edwards  that  remarkable  power  of 
thought  and  argument,  by  which  he  was  distinguished.  His  wonderful  precision 
of  thought  was  evinced  on  various  occasions;  but  never  perhaps  so  strikingly  as  in 
debate.  To  his  opponent  he  would  say,  **  Tell  me  what  you  mean,  by  this  word, 
or  by  that  phrase.  We  shall  then  find  whether  we  agree,  or  how  much  we  difi'er. 
We  can  then  meet  directly,  compare  arguments,  and  perhaps  see  conclusions 
alike."  Were  this  rule  universally  observed,  a  large  part  of  the  unpleasant  and 
unprofitable  discussions,  that  agitate  the  church  and  the  world,  would  no  doubt 
be  avoided. 

Dr.  Edwards*  irritability  was  an  obvious,  and  evidently  a  constitutional,  char- 
acteristic. Of  this  trying  infirmity  no  person  could  be  more  sensible  than  him> 
self.  In  his  confidential  interviews  he  used  not  unfrequently  to  speak  of  it,  and 
always  in  a  way  that  indicated  deep  regret  and  self-condemnation.  He  watched, 
and  prayed,  and  struggled,  against  it,  as  the  besetting  infirmity  of  his  nature; 
and  those  who  had  an  opportunity  of  observing,  knew  that  his  earnest  efforts 
were  not  in  vain. 

He  was  distinguished  likewise  by  what  I  may  call  self-jealousy.  Not  far  from 
the  time  of  his  election  to  the  Presidency  of  Union  College,  he  suffered  a  perilous 
fall  from  his  horse,  and  was  taken  up  in  a  state  of  insensibility.  It  was  feared 
at  hrst  that  the  concussion  had  seriously  affected  his  head.  That  election  put 
him  to  a  very  serious  inspection  of  himself,  and  even  to  earnest  inquiry  of  some 
of  his  friends,  whether  his  faculties  had  not  been  so  far  impaired  as  to  disqualify 
him  for  the  duties  of  that  important  office.  And  ultimately  he  referred  the  ques- 
tion whether  he  should  accept  th|^  invitation  or  not,  to  his  brethren  in  the  ministry; 
and  it  was  their  decision  that  he  considered  as  indicating  his  course  of  duty. 

Like  the  most  accomplished  and  useful  fathers  of  the  last  century,  he  looked 
with  deep  contempt  upon  that  blustering  declamation  in  the  pulpit,  which  gratifies, 
without  instructing,  the  vulgar  portion  of  the  community.     His  own  disooorseff 
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were  always  full  of  dear,  forcible,  scriptural  thought,  edifying  to  every  dau  of 
minds  that  would  give  him  a  patient  attention.  In  extemporaneous  utterancey 
1m  commanded  a  yery  exact  and  unhesitating  fluency. 

But  the  most  faithful  representation  of  the  character  of  his  mind  is  to  be 
gathered  from  his  own  published  works.  Of  these,  far  the  most  elaborate  and 
important  are  his  volume  on  universal  salvation,  in  reply  to  Dr.  Ohaunoey, 
and  his  volume  on  the  self-determining  power  of  the  will,  in  reply  to  Dr.  Samuel 
West.  In  both  these  works,  his  logical  powers  may  be  seen  in  perhaps  the  ftiW 
ness  of  their  strength,  I  well  remember  that  when  his  death  was  announced, 
one  of  our  most  respectable  clergymen  remarked  to  me, — "  Dr.  Edwards  was  th« 
ablest  polemic  writer  of  our  country." 

Above  all,  and  without  fear  of  mistake,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  the  crowning 
glory  of  his  character  consisted  in  his  conscientious  and  pious  devotedness  to  the 
Redeemer's  cause  upon  earth,  and  to  the  promotion  of  sinning  man's  deliverance 
by  grace  from  the  second  death. 

Your  affectionate  friend  and  brother, 

CALVIN  CHAPIN. 

FROM  THE  REV.  TIMOTHY  MATHER  COOLBY,  D.  D. 

Grarvillb,  May  6,  1864. 

My  dear  Sir:  My  knowledge  of  Dr.  Jonathan  Edwards  was  gained  chiefly  while 
I  was  a  member  of  Yale  College.  He  was  then  pastor  of  one  of  the  churches  in 
New  Haven;  and  I  occasionally  heard  him  preach,  and  sometimes  met  him  in 
private.  I  afterwards  attended  his  installation  at  Colebfook;  nnd  well  do  I 
remember  that  Dr.  Trumbull  of  North  Haven,  in  preaching  his  installation 
sermon,  told  him  to  his  face  that  God  had  given  him  great  talents;  which  was 
perhaps  of  questionable  taste,  if  it  was  not  an  overmatch  for  Dr.  Edwards'  humility. 
He  was  decidedly  a  man  of  mark;  and  it  was  only  necessary  to  live  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood— I  had  almost  said,  to  live  in  his  time — ^to  have  a  pretty  good  idea  of 
his  character. 

In  his  personal  appearance  he  was  far  from  being  prepossessing,  as  any  one  must 
be  convinced  from  the  portrait  of  him  that  has  been  published  with  his  works. 
He  wnf  rather  short,  of  a  dark  complexion,  a  piercing  eye,  and  a  severe  counte- 
nance, strongly  marked  with  the  lines  of  thought.  In  his  manners  he  was  some- 
what distant,  and  I  believe  there  were  comparatively  few  who  felt  much  freedom 
in  conversing  with  him.  He  seemed  to  have  no  small  talk  for  any  body;  being 
probably  opposed  to  it,  as  well  from  principle  as  taste.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  his  spirit  was  naturally  somewhat  impatient,  and  I  well  remember,  as  an 
instance  of  it,  that  he  once  called  at  Mr.  At  water's  at  Westfield,  while  I  lived 
with  him,  and  having  occasion  to  get  his  horse  shod,  lost  all  patience  with  the 
bladcsmith,  who  had  either  made  a  blundering  job  of  it,  or  in  some  other  way  had 
dissatisfied  him. 

But  every  body  knows  that  these  things  were  only  the  infirmities  of  one  of  the 
greatest  minds  of  the  age.  His  talent  at  profound  investigation  was  perhaps 
unrivalled.  He  was  at  home  as  far  down  in  the  depths  of  metaphysical  abstrac- 
tion as  any  other  man,  I  may  safely  say,  that  this  country  has  seen.  On  both 
sides  of  the  water,  he  was  known  as  the  champion  of  that  system  of  Theology, 
which  though,  substantially  that  of  the  New  England  Puritans,  had  been  some- 
what shaped  and  modified  by  his  illustrious  father. 

In  the  pulpit,  he  was  too  profound  to  be  interesting,  or  always  intelligible  to 
ordinary  minds.  His  own  mind  was  so  trained  to  philosophical  disquisition  that 
lie  seemed  sometimes  to  forget  that  the  multitude  whom  he  was  addressing  were 
not  also  metaphysicians.  A  portion  of  his  preaching,  however,  was  highly  practi- 
cal^ and  apmetimes  it  was  irresistibly  impressive  and  even  terrible.  His  manner 
was'  the  oppoute  of  attractive.    In  his  voice  there  waa  a  mmX  twaag  which 
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diminished  the  effect  of  his  utterance.  He  had  little  or  no  gesture,  looked  about 
but  little,  upon  his  audience,  and  seemed  like  a  man  who  was  conscious  that  he  was 
dealing  in  abstractions.  Nevertheless,  he  was  uttering  great  and  profound 
thoughts;  and  those  who  were  capable  of  estimating  them,  went  awaj  admiring 
the  power  of  his  genius,  and  edified  by  the  striking  and  original  yiews  which  had 
been  presented  to  them. 

I  remember  being  present,  the  year  alter  I  left  College,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Tutors  of  the  College,  theological  students,  and  perhaps  some  others,— designed 
Ibr  theological  discussion,  and  held  in  one  of  the  Tutor's  rooms.  At  this  meeting, 
Dr.  Edwards  was  present,  and  bore  an  active  and  very  able  part  in  the  discussion. 

1  am  not  sure  what  the  subject  was;  but  I  well  remember  his  relating,  in  illustra- 
tion of  some  point,  the  following  anecdote : — ^There  was  a  &mily ,  I  belieTe,  by  the 
name  of  Potter,  who  had  lived,  for  several  generations,  on  the  mountain  North  of 
New  Haven,  and  had  been  noted  for  their  reckless,  quarrelsome,  almost  fiend-like, 
character.  They  quarrelled  with  each  other,  with  their  neighbours,  with  every- 
body. On  one  occasion  there  arose  a  violent  altercation  between  the  father  and 
the  son;  and  the  son,  seizing  the  father  by  the  hair  of  his  head,  dragged  him 
down  to  a  certain  tree,  when  the  old  man  cried  out,  "  Don't  drag  me  any  fiirther, 
for  I  didn't  drag  my  iather  beyond  this  tree." 

Such  are  my  recollections  of  this  great  man.  Tou  may  doubtless  obtain  a 
more  extended  account  of  him  from  some  other  source. 

Truly  and  affectionately  yours, 

TIMOTHY  MATHER  COOLBT. 


-♦♦- 


TIMOTHY  HILLIARD  * 

1767—1790. 

Timothy  Billiard  was  bom  in  Kensington,  N.  H.,  in  the  year  1746. 
His  father,  Joseph  Hilliard,  was  a  respectable  farmer  and  a  deacon  is  the 
Congregational  church  in  that  place.  In  his  early  years  the  son  eyinced 
an  uncommon  facility  at  acquiring  knowledge,  and  a  very  cheerful  and 
amiable  temper,  which  rendered  him  a  favourite  wherever  he  was  known. 
He  entered  Harvard  College  in  1760,  and  was  graduated  in  1764,  being  a 
classmate  of  the  late  Governor  Strong  of  Massachusetts.  During  his  col- 
legiate course  he  was  distinguished  as  well  for  his  correct  and  prabeworthy 
deportment,  as  for  his  proficiency  in  the  various  branches  of  useful  learning. 

After  devoting  some  time  to  the  study  of  Theology,  he  was  lioensed  to 
preach;  and,  from  the  first,  his  efforts  in  the  pulpit  were  received  with 
marked  approbation.  In  1768,  he  was  appointed  Chaplain  of  Castle  William, 
and  accepted  the  appointment ;  but,  after  remaining  there  a  few  mouths,  he 
was  elected  a  Tutor  in  Harvard  College.  This  office  he  held  <ibout  two 
years  and  a  half,  discharging  its  duties  with  great  fidelity  an'l  to  general 
acceptance.  In  1771,  he  was  invited  to  settle  as  pastor  of  the  church  at 
Barnstable,  and,  having  accepted  the  call,  his  ordination  took  place  on  the 
10th  of  April,  of  that  year.  Here  he  continued  about  twelve  years,  greatly 
beloved  by  his  own  people,  and  highly  esteemed  and  respected  by  the  sur- 
rounding community. 


•  Pnddent  Willud's  Fiu.  Serm.— HoIibm'  Hlit.  of  CamhridM.— Mim. 
«<  VII.— M88.  tnm  Ua  dan^tor,  Ma.  Fmkf  mmI  ftwi  R«v.  0r.  H«wdl. 
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Mr.  Hilliard,  finding  thai  his  health  was  seriously  injured  by  the  sea  air, 
at  length  felt  himself  constrained  to  ask  a  dismission  from  his  pastoral 
charge ;  and  a  dismission  was  accordingly  granted  him  in  April,  1783.  Hia 
oongregation  consented  to  part  with  him,  not  without  great  reluctance,  and 
only  in  consideration  of  his  being  unable  to  endure  the  climate. 

After  his  health  had  so  far  improved,  in  consequence  of  a  change  of  air, 
as  to  warrant  his  return  to  his  professional  labours,  he  commenced  preaching  at 
Cambridge,  and  in  a  short  time  was  invited  to  settle  there  as  colleague  pastor 
with  the  venerable  Dr.  Appleton,  then  far  advanced  in  life.  He  accepted 
the  invitation,  and  was  installed  October  27,  1783.  He  preached  on  the 
occasion  from  Titus  ii.  15 ;  and  the  Charge  was  given  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Cooper  of  Boston. 

Here  Mr.  Hilliard  continued  to  the  close  of  his  ministry  and  of  his  life. 
During  his  last  illness,  which  was  but  of  few  days*  continuance,  he 
expressed  perfect  submission  to  the  Divine  will,  and  entire  confidence  in 
his  Redeemer.  He  died  May  9,  1790,  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 
His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  President  WiUard,  and  was  published. 

Mr.  Hilliard  was  married  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Deacon  Foster,  of  the 
West  church,  Boston,  shortly  after  his  settlement  at  Barnstable.  She  was 
a  lady  of  rare  endowments  and  accomplishments.  They  had  eight  children, 
seven  of  whom  survived  their  father.  The  two  eldest  sons,  Joseph  and 
Timothy,  were  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1793,  and  became  clergy- 
men. Joseph  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Berwick,  Me.,  October 
10,  1797  ;  was  dismissed  in  1825  ;  and  died  in  1843.  Timothy  was  bom 
in  Barnstable,  July  16, 1776 ;  was  instituted  Rector  of  an  Episcopal  church 
in  Portland,  Me.,  in  1803 ;  resigned  his  charge  in  April,  1808;  and  died  in 
Claremont,  N.  H.,  January  2,  1842,  in  his  sixty-fifth  year.  Mrs.  Hilliard 
Borviyed  her  husband  many  years,  and  died  in  1818,  aged  sixty- three. 

Mr.  Hilliard  published  the  substance  of  two  Fast  Sermons  at  Barnstable, 
1774 ;  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Bezaleel  Howard,  Springfield,  1785 ; 
a  Sermon  at  the  execution  of  three  persons,  1785  ;  a  Sermon  at  the  ordinar 
tion  of  Henry  Ware,  Hingham,  1787  ;  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  John 
Andrews,  Newburyport,  1788 ;  Dudleian  Lecture  at  Harvard  Collie, 
1788. 

FROM  THE  REV.  ARIEL  ARROT,  D.D. 

PsTXRBORo',  N.  H.,  September  20, 1858. 

My  dear  Sir:  Nearly  all  who  have  any  recollection  of  the  Rev.  Titnothy  Hilliard 
have  followed  him  to  the  scenes  beyond  the  vail^-otherwise  I  should  refer  you  to 
tome  other  person  for  an  account  of  him,  rather  than  attempt  it  myself.  He  was 
the  minister  of  Cambridge  during  the  whole  of  my  College  life;  and  I  had  only 
Buch  a  knowledge  of  him  as  I  acquired  almost  necessarily  from  hearing  him  preach 
every  Sabbath,  and  living  in  his  immediate  neighbourhood.  I  suppose,  however, 
I  shall  not  be  in  danger  of  going  far  astray  in  a  general  estimate  of  his  character. 

Mr.  Hilliard  was  in  person  rather  spare,  and  not  far  from  the  mediimi  height. 
His  countenance  was  at  once  intellectual  and  engaging.  He  possessed  undoubtedly 
more  than  ordinary  powers  of  mind,  which  had  been  improved  by  diligent  culture. 
His  dispositions  were  gentle  and  conciliatory;  and  his  intercourse  was  character* 
ized  by  great  prudence  and  consideration.  As  a  preacher,  he  certainly  did  not 
rank  among  the  most  popular;  though,  in  respect  to  both  matter  and  manner,  he 
was  highly  acceptable.  His  manner  was  quiet  and  unostentatious,  but  still  left 
upon  your  mind  a  deep  impression  of  his  sincerity.     His  style  was  aimpU  aad 
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,  parqHcaoiis,  vith  little  or  no  ornament.  Hig  preaching  was  ftracticaly  rather  than 
4oGtrinal;  and  his  doctrines  were  Arminian  rather  than  CalTimstic  Of  his  behif 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  I  have  no  reason  to  douht;  though  I  am  not  aware 
that  I  ever  heard  him  allude  to  it.  He  had  undoubtedly  a  highly  respectable 
standing  among  the  ministers  of  his  day.  I  once  met  him  when  he  was  a  visitor 
at  an  Association  of  ministers,  and  was  struck  with  the  marked  respect  which 
they  evinced  for  his  character  and  his  observations. 

I  believe  he  was  a  man  of  great  natural  benevolence,  who  could  ill  endure  to 
witness  the  sufferings  of  any  of  his  fellow  creatures.  I  remember  to  have  seen 
him,  as  officiating  clergyman,  at  the  execution  of  three  men,  at  Cambridge,  while  I 
was  a  member  of  College,  when  a  circumstance  occurred  which  I  forbear  to  mention, 
.bat  which  evinced  an  heroic  fortitude,  combined,  as  I  had  reason  to  believe,  with 
the  strongest  sympathy. 

I  am  sorry  that  my  reodlections  of  Mr.  Hilliard  are  not  more  extended;  but  I 
have  stated  every  thing  concerning  him  that  my  memory  supplies. 

Affectionately  yours, 

ABIEL  ABBOT. 


-•♦■ 


ISAAC  LEWIS,  D.  D  * 

1768—1840. 

Ibaao  Lewis  was  the  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Ruth  (Beardsley)  Lewis, 
and  was  bom  in  Stratford,  Ripton  parish,  (now  Huntington,)  Conn.,  on  the 
21st  of  January,  (0.  S.)  1746.  His  father,  who  was  a  farmer,  was  a 
worthy  and  respectable  man,  and  his  mother  was  distinguished  not  only  for 
piety,  but  for  great  vigour  of  mind,  and  uncommon  energy  of  purpose  and 
action.  The  years  of  his  boyhood  were  divided  between  the  farm  and  the 
school ;  but,  as  he  early  evinced  a  great  fondness  for  learning,  his  parents 
determined  to  give  him  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education.  For  this 
purpose  they  placed  him  under  the  instruction  of  their  pastor,  the  Rev. 
Jedediah  Mills,!  with  whom  he  passed  through  his  whole  course  prepara- 
tory to  entering  College. 

He  entered  Yale  College  in  1761,  and  was  graduated  in  1765  :  it  is 
somewhat  remarkable  that  of  forty-seven,  composing  the  class  of  which  he 
was  a  member,  twenty-one  became  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  Though  he 
had  had  frequent  seasons  of  serious  reflection  in  his  earlier  years,  it  was  not 
till  his  Junior  year  in  College,  that  he  gained  the  evidence  of  a  permanent 
diange  of  character ;  and  the  circumstances  under  which  this  occurred  were 
somewhat  extraordinary.  At  that  time,  the  whole  College  was  poisoned, 
trough  the  villainy  of  certain  French  neutrals.  These  fellows  had  taken 
mortal  offence  at  the  conduct  of  a  few  wild  students ;  and,  though  every 
reasonable  effort  at  reconciliation  was  made,  they  refused  to  be  reconciled, 
meditating  the  most  deadly  revenge.  To  accomplish  their  purpose,  they 
oontrived  to  visit  the  kitchen  at  which   the  food  of  the  students  was  pre- 

*  MS.  ftom  his  daughter. 

t  JiDiDiAH  Mills  was  a  native  of  Windsor,  Conn. ;  was  mdnated  at  Yale  College  in  1722; 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  churoh  in  Ripton,  in  February,  1724;  and  died  in  1776.  He  pab' 
lished  a  Vindioation  of  Gospel  trath  ana  Refutation  of  some  dangerous  errorn,  ^.,  1747;  tad 
•a  Inqairy  eoDeendng  the  state  of  the  onregeneiato  midtr  tha  oSspe!,  Ae.,  1707. 
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ptred,  and  infused  a  large  quantity  of  arsenic  into  one  of  the  dishes  that  was 
to  be  placed  before  them.  A  deadly  sickness  soon  came  over  all  who  had 
eaten  of  the  dish ;  but,  by  an  immediate  resort  to  medical  aid,  most  of 
them,  and  Lewis  among  the  rest,  were  cured — a  few  were  so  much  affected 
that  they  died  shortly  after.  It  so  happened  that  almost  immediately  after 
thb,  Whitefield  visited  New  Haven,  and  preached  in  the  College  chapeU 
taming  this  then  recent  event  to  the  best  account  in  the  way  of  solemn 
admonition  ;  the  consequence  of  which  was  that  a  considerable  number  were 
awakened  to  the  importance  of  religion,  and  brought  to  attend  to  it  as  a 
personal  matter.     Of  this  favoured  number  was  Isaac  Lewis. 

Soon  after  his  graduation,  he  commenced  the  study  of  Theology  under 
the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Buell  of  East  Hampton,  L.  1.,'and,  at 
the  same  time,  placed  himself  under  the  care  of  the  Suffolk  Presbytery, 
with  a  view  of  engaging  in  a  mission  to  the  South,  when  he  should  have 
completed  his  theological  course.  After  remaining  here  six  months,  he  was 
obliged,  by  a  severe  illness,  to  suspend  his  studies,  and  return  to  his  &ther*s 
house  ;  and  when  sufBciently  recovered  to  resume  them,  he  did  so,  under 
the  instruction  of  his  pastor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mills,  with  whom  he  continued 
until  he  was  ready  for  licensure.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Fair- 
field East  Association,  at  Danbury,  in  March,  1768.  Through  the  persua- 
sion of  friends,  he  was  induced  to  relinquish  the  idea  of  taking  a  Southern 
mission.  He  was  first  invited  to  preach  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  to  the  congre- 
gation over  which  Dr.  Hopkins  was  subsequently  settled ;  but,  as  he 
received  a  call  about  the  same  time  from  Wilton,  a  parish  not  fur  from  his 
father's  residence,  he  determined  to  accept  the  latter.  He  was  accordingly 
brdained  at  Wilton,  on  the  26th  of  October,  1768, — the  ordination  sermon 
being  preached  by  his  pastor  and  theological  instructor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mills. 

In  December  of  the  same  year,  he  was  married  to  Hannah,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Matthew  Beale,  of  New  Preston,  Conn., — a  lady  every  way  suited 
to  the  station  to  which  her  marriage  introduced  her. 

Mr.  Lewis  espoused  his  country's  cause  with  great  zeal  during  the  Revo- 
lutionary struggle  ;  and  both  himself  and  his  family  had  a  full  share  in  the 
sufferings  and  perils  of  that  eventful  period.  On  one  occasion,  when  the 
British  were  trying  to  effect  a  lancflng  at  Norwalk,  and  the  people  had  con- 
gregated to  repel  them,  a  caunon  ball  from  one  of  their  vessels  struck  the 
beach,  within  three  feet  of  the  spot  on  which  he  was  standing,  and  then 
bounded  with  great  force,  and  lodged  in  the  ground  three  or  four  rod^  dis- 
tant. At  the  burning  of  Norwalk,  so  complete  was  the  desolation,  that 
only  one  house,  and  that  unfinished,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  village,  was 
suffered  to  remain  ;  but,  in  that  solitary  dwelling,  the  inhabitants  assembled 
to  observe  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer,  and  Mr.  Lewis  preached  an  appro- 
priate sermon  to  them  from  Isaiah  LXIY.  11,  12. 

In  the  summer  of  1776,  he  was  appointed  Chaplain  to  the  regiment  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Philip  B.  Bradley,  then  stationed  at  Bergen.  He 
remained  in  the  army  actively  engaged  in  his  appropriate  duties,  nearly 
•even  months ;  when  he  was  attacked  with  a  violent  fever  which  then  pre- 
Tailed  in  the  camp,  and  was,  for  some  time,  so  ill  that  his  recovery  was  con- 
sidered hopeless.  But,  having  naturally  a  vigorous  constitution  for  medical 
skill  to  act  upon,  his  health  was  gradually  restored.  After  the  State  troops 
were  disbanded,  bo  wis  appointed  Chaplain  in  the  Continental  army ,  bol 
his  people  being  unwilling  to  spare  him  again,  he  declined  the  appointment. 
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A  few  years  Bubsequent  to  this,  he  effected  an  exchange  for  several  Sab- 
baths with  the  Congregational  minister  of  Dorset,  Vt., — preaching  at  Dor- 
set on  each  Sabbath,  and  visiting  the  destitute  congregations  in  that  region 
daring  the  week.  His  labours,  at  this  time,  greatly  overtasked  his  physical 
energies;  the  effect  of  which  was  the  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel  on  the 
lungs.  This  occurred  when  his  missionary  tour  was  nearly  completed  ;  but 
•  he  succeeded,  by  easy  stages,  in  reaching  home,  and  was  able,  after  a  short 
time,  to  resume  his  accustomed  labours  among  his  people.  The  complaint 
which  then  threatened  him  so  seriously,  never  returned  upon  him  after- 
wards. 

During  his  residence  in  Wilton,  he  was  invited  to  take  charge  of  a  con- 
gregation in  South  Carolina ;  but,  though  it  was  in  many  respects  a  highly 
advantageous  offer,  he  declined  it  principally, — to  use  his  own  language, — 
on  the  ground  of  his  **  strong  disapprobation  of  the  system  of  slavery." 

When  Mr.  Lewis  entered  the  ministry,  the  Consociation  with  which  he 
united,  generally  approved  and  practised  what  was  called  the  **  Half-way 
Covenant;"  non-professors,  and  even  some  of  doubtful  morality,  being  per- 
mitted to  offer  their  children  in  baptism.  He  soon  became  satisfied  that  the 
practice  was  inconsistent  alike  with  Scripture,  and  the  usage  of  the  Primi- 
tive Church ;  and  he  announced  his  purpose  not  to  administer  the  ordinance 
to  the  children  of  any  except  believing  parents.  This  occasioned  great  dis- 
satisfaction among  his  people  ;  and,  for  three  years,  they  testified  their  dis- 
satisfaction by  withholding  from  him,  either  altogether  or  in  a  great  measure, 
the  salary  they  had  pledged  to  him ;  but  still  he  remained  true  to  his  con- 
victions. It  was  this  state  of  things  that  led  him  finally  to  seek  and  obtain 
a  dismission  from  his  people,  in  June,  1786, — having  laboured  among  them 
nearly  eighteen  years. 

On  the  same  day  that  terminated  his  ministry  at  Wilton,  he  was  invited 
to  preach  to  the  people  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Greenwich.  He  com- 
menced his  labours  there  almost  immediately  ;  and,  though  an  overture  was 
afterwards  made  from  Wilton  to  resettle  him,  he  accepted  a  call  from  Green- 
wich, and  was  installed  there,  on  the  18th  of  October,  1786, — the  sermon 
being  preached  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Camp  *  of  Ridgebury.  Within  a  few  years 
after  his  removal  from  Wilton,  he  had  the  gratification  of  seeing  the  ''  Half- 
way Covenant "  wholly  abandoned  by  both  ministers  and  churches  throughout 
the  Consociation. 

When  he  took  charge  of  the  church  in  Greenwich,  he  found  it  in  a 
depressed  and  broken  condition.  The  place  was  still  suffering,  in  respect 
to  both  property  and  morals,  under  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  Revolution- 
ary war.  His  Society  could  do  hut  little  for  the  support  of  the  Gospel. 
He  aided  them  by  his  personal  efforts ;  contributing  largely  to  the  support 
of  his  family,  by  opening  a  school  in  his  own  house,  which  he  continued 
several  years.  Under  his  earnest  and  laborious  ministry,  the  place  gradu- 
ally rose  from  its  depression,  religion  revived,  the  church  was  built  up,  a 
spirit  of  liberality  increased,  and  the  whole  state  of  things  took  on  a  new 
and  more  encouraging  aspect.  The  growth  of  the  church  was  gradual  but 
steady  ;  and  in  1816-17,  there  was  an  extensive  and  powerful  revival  under 
his  ministry,  which  added  largely  to  the  number  of  communicants,  as  well 
as  to  the  strength  and  influence  of  the  church. 

•  SAiniiL  Camp  wm  gradnated  at  Tale  CoHege  in  17S4;  wa«  ordained  paator  of  tlie  eboah 
in  Kidsebax7y  Conn.,  in  1770;  waa  diimioed  in  1805;  and  died  in  1818. 
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The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Yale  Col- 
lego  in  1792. 

When  he  was  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age,  and  the  fifty*  first  of 
liis  ministry,  he  asked  a  dissolution  of  his  pastoral  relation,  from  a  conviction 
that  the  spiritual  interests  of  his  people  required  the  efforts  of  some  younger 
man,  who  could  be  more  active  in  the  duties  of  his  office.  And  having  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  comfortable  support  of  a  successor,  by  inducing  them 
to  raise  a  fund  in  aid  of  it,  (to  which  he  himself  contributed,)  he  resisted 
their  urgent  entreaties  that  he  would  continue  his  labours  a  few  years  longer. 
They  then  proposed  to  settle  a  colleague,  that  they  might  still  retain  him  as 
their  senior  pastor ;  but  he  preferred  to  resign  his  charge  altogether,  and 
finally  obtained  a  reluctant  consent  of  the  people  to  unite  with  him  in  call- 
ing the  Consociation,  with  a  view  to  his  dismission.  Shortly  after,  they  gave 
a  call  to  his  son,  the  Rev.  Isaac  Lewis,  Jr.,  then  at  New  Rochelle, — which 
he  accepted;  and,  on  the  same  day  on  which  the  father  was  dismissed, 
(December  1,  1818,)  the  son  was  installed  pastor  of  the  flock  which  he  had 
left.  He,  however,  by  no  means,  lost  his  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
people,  nor  ceased  to  labour  for  their  benefit  as  he  had  opportunity ;  and 
besides  conducting  a  weekly  prayer  meeting  and  Bible  class,  he  preached 
occasionally  for  several  years,  not  only  to  his  former  charge,  but  in  the 
neighbouring  towns.  His  last  public  service,  with  the  exception  of  occa- 
sional addresses  at  the  Communion  table,  was  his  charge  to  the  people  at 
the  installation  of  the  Rev.  Joel  Mann,  who  succeeded  his  son  as  pastor  of 
the  church  at  Greenwich,  September  1,  1830.  His  last  address  to  his 
church,  which  was  evidently  intended  by  him  to  be  his  Valedictory,  was  in 
the  autumn  of  1836,  and  was  characterized  by  great  solemnity,  tenderness, 
and  impressiveness.  He  Was  never  afterwards  able  to  attend  church  except 
as,  in  two  or  three  instances,  he  was  carried  thither  by  his  friends  and  neigh- 
bours. After  he  had  given  up  all  expectation  of  ever  visiting  the  Sanctuary 
again,  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  sometimes,  by  his  request, 
administered  to  him  in  his  own  dwelling, — the  officers  and  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  church  being  present. 

Early  in  life  he  suffered  a  severe  attack  of  inflammatory  rheumatism,  from 
the  effect  of  which  he  never  fully  recovered  ;  and,  as  old  age  came  upon  him. 
his  limbs  gradually  contracted  a  stiffness,  which,  during  the  last  two  years 
of  his  life,  rendered  him  unable  to  walk.  His  vision  also,  at  the  same  time, 
became  constantly  more  dim  ;  and,  for  the  last  four  months  of  his  life,  he 
was  unable  to  distinguish  the  countenances  of  his  own  family.  In  the 
winter  of  1839-40,  his  infirmities  and  sufferings  were  greatly  increased,  and 
it  became  evident  that  his  life  was  drawing  to  a  close.  But  he  evinced  the 
utmost  patience  under  his  trials,  as  well  as  the  most  tender  and  delicate 
consideration  towards  those  who  had  the  charge  of  him  ;  and,  amidst  all  his 
sufferings,  his  mind,  especially  when  directed  to  the  subject  of  religion,  as  it 
habitually  was,  acted  with  as  much  clearness  and  vigour  as  at  any  period  of 
hb  life.  His  strength  gradually  decayed  during  the  summer  of  1840,  and 
on  the  27th  of  August,  he  fell  into  a  tranquil  slumber  from  which  he  awoke 
only  to  see  his  Redeemer  as  He  is.  His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  the 
Rev.  Noah  Coe,  then  pastor  of  the  church  he  had  so  long  served, — ^from 
I  Cor.  Ill,  11, — the  same  text  with  that  upon  which  Whitefield  preached 
the  sermon  in  Yale  College  chapel,  which  had  been  the  means  of  awakening 
his  mind  to  religion  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  century  before. 
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In  1816,  Dr.  Lewis  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Corporation  of  Yale 
College.  He  hesitated  about  accepting  the  appointment ;  but,  after  the  death 
of  President  D wight,  which  occurred  the  next  year,  he  took  his  seat  in  the 
Board,  and  united  in  the  deliberations  which  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Dr. 
Day  as  President  D wight's  successor.  Having  inducted  the  new  President 
into  office,  and  seen  the  affairs  of  the  College  in  a  prosperous  train,  he 
resigned  his  connection  with  the  Board  in  1818. 

He  had  a  prominent  agency  in  many  of  the  benevolent  movements  of  the 
day,  and  was  connected  with  most  of  the  prominent  Societies  then  exist- 
ing for  the  extension  of  the  Gospel  and  the  promotion  of  the  great  interests 
of  humanity. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  publications  : — A  Sermon  at  the  ordination 
of  Justus  Mitchell.*  A  Sermon  delivered  as  the  Concio  ad  Clerum  in  Yale 
College,  1790.  A  Sermon  on  the  Divine  mission  of  Jesus  Christ  delivered 
before  the  Consociation,  1796.  A  Sermon  on  the  practical  advantages  of 
Godliness,  preached  at  Hartford,  1797.  A  Sermon  at  the  inauguration  of 
President  Day,  1817.  A  Sermon  at  the  installation  of  his  son  and  suocessor 
in  the  ministry  at  Greenwich,  1818. 

Dr.  Lewis  and  his  wife  were  the  parents  of  nine  children, — six  sons  and 
three  daughters.  Of  the  five  sons  who  lived  to  maturity,  three  were  educa- 
ted at  Yale  College,  two  entered  the  ministry,  and  three  were  lawyers.  Mrs. 
Lewis  died  on  the  13th  of  April,  1829. 

Zechariah  and  Isaac,  sons  of  Dr.  Lewis,  were  twin  brothers,  and  were 
bom  at  Wilton,  January  1,  1773.  They  were  both  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1794. 

Zechariah  studied  Theology  at  Philadelphia  under  the  direction  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Ashbel  Green ;  and  was,  at  the  same  time,  a  private  tutor  in  the 
family  of  General  Washington.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Fairfield 
West  Association  in  the  year  1796.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year,  he  became 
a  Tutor  in  Yale  College,  and  held  that  office  until  the  failure  of  his  health 
obliged  him  to  resign  it  in  the  summer  of  1799.  He  devoted  several  of  the 
following  years  to  ineffectual  efforts  to  recover  strength  sufficient  for  prosecu- 
ting the  duties  of  the  ministry ;  and,  having  at  length  become  convinced  that 
he  must  turn  to  secular  life,  he  became  the  editor  of  the  '^Commercial  Adver- 
tiser "  and  **  New  York  Spectator ;"  and  in  this  employment  he  remained  till 
about  the  year  1820.  For  six  years  he  performed  the  duties  of  Corresponding 
Secretary  of  the  New  York  Religious  Tract  Society,  out  of  which  grew,  some 
years  subsequently,  the  American  Tract  Society.  Having  resigned  that 
office  in  February,  1820,  he  was  elected,  in  the  following  May,  Secretary 
for  Domestic  correspondence  of  the  United  Foreign  Missionary  Society  ;  and 
in  this  office  he  continued  five  years.  In  July,  1820,  he  commenced  the 
publication  of  the  American  Missionary  Register,  of  which  he  had  the 
editorial  charge  several  years.  He  died  at  his  residence  in  Brooklyn. 
November  14,  1840,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  He  published  an 
Oration  before  the  Connecticut  Society  of  Cincinnati,  1799 ;  Remarks  on  a 
Subterranean  wall  in  North  Carolina,  1800;  a  Reply  to  Dr.  Woodhouse's 
Strictures  on  the  ''Remarks,''  1802;  Annual  Reports  of  the  New  York 
Religious  Tract  Society  from  1815  to  1820. 

•  Justus  Mitchbll  was  graduated  at  Tale  CoUege  in  1776;  was  settled  as  minister  of  N«« 
Canaan,  Conn,  in  1781;  and  died  in  1806. 
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The  twin  brothor,  Isaac,  after  graduating  at  Yale  College,  remained  at 
New  Haven,  and  pursued  the  study  of  Theology,  as  is  supposed,  under 
both  Presidents,  Stilos  and  Dwight.  He  was  ordained  May  30,  1798  ;  and 
in  1800  was  installed  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church  in  Coopers- 
town,  N.  Y.  After  remaining  there  about  six  years,  he  resigned  his  charge, 
and  in  1806  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Goshen, 
N.  Y.  On  leaving  Goshen  he  preached  for  some  time,  in  1812,  in  Bristol, 
R.  I.;  and  afterwards  served,  as  a  stated  supply,  the  churches  of  New 
Rochelle  and  West  Farms,  N.  Y.  In  December,  1818,  he  was  settled,  as 
the  successor  of  his  venerable  father,  over  the  church  in  Greenwich.  After 
an  uncommonly  successful  ministry  of  a  few  years,  he  resigned  his  charge, 
and  on  the  12th  of  November,  1828,  was  installed  pastor  of  the  church  in 
Bristol,  R.  I.  Here,  in  the  abundance  of  his  labours,  his  voice  failed,  causing 
him,  in  September,  1831,  again  to  resign  his  charge,  though  he  continued 
to  preach  occasionally  till  within  a  few  weeks  of  his  death.  He  died  at  the 
residence  of  his  daughter  in  the  city  of  New  York,  September  23,  1854,  in 
the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age.  He  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Delaware  College  in  1844.  He  published  a  Sermon 
at  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  Joshua  Knight,  at  Sherburne,  1804 ;  a 
Thanksgiving  Sermon  at  Bristol,  R.  I.,  1812;  a  Sermon  on  the  Divinity  of 
Jesus  Christ,  preached  at  Bristol,  1812  ;  an  Address  at  the  Fourth  Anni- 
versary of  the  Fairfield  County  Bible  Society,  1824  ;  The  union  of  believers 
with  Christ:  A  Sermon  in  the  National  Preacher,  1827;  Connecticut 
Election  Sermon,  1827. 

Both  these  brothers  were  men  of  excellent  talents,  of  elevated  Christian 
characters,  and  of  extensive  usefulness.  With  Mr.  Zechariah  Lewis  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  considerable  acquaintance ;  and  his  fine,  expressive  counte* 
nance,  his  urbane  and  gentlemanly  manners,  his  richly  endowed  and  well 
furnished  mind,  and  his  truly  Christian  and  philanthropic  spirit,  left  an 
impression  upon  me,  which  the  lapse  of  many  years  has  done  little  to 
efface. 

FROM  THE  REV.  NATHANIEL  HEWITT,  D.  D. 

B&iDOSPORT,  Conn.,  July  16, 1850. 

My  dear  Sir:  In  January,  1818, 1  was  installed  at  Fairfield,  where  I  met,  for 
the  first  time,  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Isaac  Lewis.  He  took  part  in  the  public  solem- 
nities on  that  occasion,  and  offered  the  installing  prayer.  He  was  then  nearly 
seventy  years  old,  and  in  his  person  and  deportment  united  the  patriarch,  prophet, 
and  saint.  His  head  and  shoulders  were  above  his  brethren,  and  his  hair  flowing 
and  white  as  the  snow,  his  shoulders  broad,  his  forehead  massive,  his  complexion 
so  clear  and  pure  as  to  resemble  a  child's,  a  large  blue  eye,  expressive  of  mild- 
ness and  purity,  his  voice  smooth  and  guttural,  and  bis  air  and  attitude  in  the 
pulpit  and  in  prayer,  more  as  a  man  of  God  than  any  other  I  have  ever  known. 

I  have  been  often  at  his  house  in  Greenwich.  His  hospitality  and  courtesy 
were  those  of  the  gentleman  of  the  old  school.  He  was  graceful  and  cheerful  at 
his  fireside  and  table,  and  made  his  visitors,  especially  his  ministerial  brethren^ 
feel  themselves  both  at  home  and  in  a  father's  house.  An  evangelical  vein  ran 
through  all  his  words,  and  yet  he  had  a  robust  and  prolonged  and  joyous  laugh. 
fie  enjoyed  good  health  until  near  the  close  of  life,  with  the  exception  of  rheuma- 
tism, and  that  was  mostly  in  one  knee,  which  was  stiff  for  ten  or  more  years 
before  his  death.  When  about  his  ninetieth  year,  I  called  upon  him,  and  lame  as 
he  was,  he  would  rise  from  his  chair  and  approach  to  receive  me;  and,  in  answer 
to  my  question,  "  How  do  you  do,  Father  Lewis  ?" — he  replied,  "  Quite  well, 
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Sir,  I  thank  jon,  except  mj  lameness,  and  one  other  complahit."  '^  And  what  ii 
that.  Sir  ?"   I  asked.    *'  It  is  old  age — a  complaint  that  the  grave  onlj  can 

cure." 

He  was  a  decided  Galvinist  in  his  fiuth,  and  a  fervent  experimentalist,  if  I  may 
ose  that  term  in  this  connection,  in  his  pulpit  and  from  house  to  house.  Vital 
and  practical  godliness  flourished  under  his  ministry,  and  he  ruled  his  people  by 
the  force  of  truth  and  grace.  He  trained  them  to  good  works;  and,  for  many 
years  after  his  resignation,  and  after  his  decease,  and  I  know  not  but  that  it 
remains  so  to  this  day, — ^the  amount  annually  given  by  them  to  charitable  and 
religious  uses,  is  greater  than  by  any  other  church  and  congregation  in  the  county. 

I  never  heard  him  preach,  and  sat  with  him  but  once  in  council.  He  resigned  1^ 
diarge  when  he  completed  his  seventieth  year,  saying, — '*  Now  I  know  that  I  am 
an  old  man,  and  ought  to  retire;  but  if  I  live  a  few  years  more,  I  shall  doubt  and 
then  deny  it." 

I  went  to  see  him  a  short  time  previous  to  his  decease.  He  was  wasted  by  a 
eoniinual  diarrhoea,  and  this,  in  connection  with  the  ravages  of  time,  had  greatly 
changed  his  countenance.  Nothing  was  left  of  that  noble,  beaming  face,  but  the 
fiunt  and  failing  lustre  of  his  eye.  The  same  sweet  and  pure  expression  was 
there,  and  the  trembling  touch  of  the  withered  and  powerless  hand  was  all  that 
was  left  of  that  full,  strong  grasp  of  his  great,  broad  hand,  which  always  greeted 
me  before.  He  faintly  whispered  **  Farewell;"  and  I  saw  him  no  more  till  I  saw 
him  in  his  coffin. 

His  funeral  was  more  like  Jacob's  than  any  I  ever  attended.  His  posterity 
was  numerous,  and  many  were  present,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and 
vicinity,  with  the  neighbouring  ministers,  made  a  vast  concourse.  He  was  hon* 
oured  in  his  death,  and  laid  in  his  grave  by  those  who  doubtless,  on^  and  all,  in 
feeling  and  faith,  pronounced  the  Scripture  eulogium, — **  Blessed  are  the  dead 
who  die  in  the  Lord," — ^and  *'  they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness  shall  shine 
as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever." 

Yours  in  the  bonds  of  the  Gospel, 

NATHANIEL  HEWITT. 


-♦♦- 


ANDREW  LEE,  D.  D  * 

1768—1832. 

Andrew  Lee  was  a  son  of  John  and  Abigail  (Tully)  Lee,  and  was  bom 
at  Lyme,  Conn.,  on  the  7th  of  May,  (0.  S.)  1745.  His  father,  who  was  a 
lawyer  of  some  distinction,  was,  at  one  time.  King's  Attorney  for  the 
county  of  New  London,  and,  for  many  years,  represented  the  town  of  Lyme 
in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Colony.  lie  died  at  the  age  of  forty-eight, 
when  Andrew  was  a  little  more  than  three  months  old.  His  widow  after- 
wards removed  to  Saybrook,  was  married  to  Mr.  Caleb  Chapman  of  that 
place,  and  died  May  2,  1773,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four.  It  was  here  that 
this  son  spent  his  early  years. 

He  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1766.  Having  devoted  the  greater 
part  of  two  years  to  the  study  of  Theology,  he  commenced  preaching  in 
the  year  1768 ;  and  on  the  26th  of  October,  of  that  year,  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  church  in  Hanover,  now  Lisbon,  Conn.     Here  he  continaed  to 

•  Nott'i  Fan.  Serm.— 2fS8.  ttom  hij  family. 
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laboar  as  a  minister,  until  within  about  a  year  of  hia  decease,  which  occurred 
on  the  25th  of  August,  1832,  when  he  was  in  his  eighty-eighth  year. 
During  the  last  year  of  his  life,  he  was  the  subject  of  a  gradual  decline  of 
both  body  and  mind,  which  disabled  him  alike  for  physical  and  mental 
effort.  His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nott  of  ^rank* 
lin,  and  was  published. 

From  1807  to  1823,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Corporation  of  Yale  College. 
In  1809,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Har- 
vard University. 

He  was  married,  October  15,  1768,  to  Eunice,  daughter  of  the  Bev. 
Theophilus  Hall,*  of  Meriden,  Conn.  They  had  ten  children ;  one  of 
whom, — John,  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1798  ;  settled  as  a  lawyex 
at  Cambridge,  N.  Y.;  and  died  in  1814.  In  1801,  Dr.  Lee  was  married  a 
a  second  time,  to  Abigail,  widow  of  Ebenezer  Smith,  of  Bozbury,  Mass., 
who  died  in  May,  1831. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Lee's  publications : — A  Discourse  on  a  day 
of  Fasting  and  Prayer,  1776.  A  Sermon  at  the  funeral  of  the  Bev.  Benja- 
min Throop,t  1785.  An  Inquiry  whether  it  be  the  duty  of  man  to  be 
willing  to  suffer  damnation  for  the  Divine  glory,  1786.  A  Discourse  at  the 
ordination  of  Jonathan  Ellis,^  1789.  A  Sermon  entitled  **The  Declensions 
of  Christianity  an  argument  for  its  truth,"  1793.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordina- 
tion of  David  Palmer,^  1800.  Sermons  on  various  important  subjects, 
(octavo  volume,)  1803.  Comments  on  Bomans  ix.,  in  two  Discourses, 
1811.     A  Half  Century  Sermon,  1818. 

FROM  THE  REV.  LEVI  NELSON,  D.  D. 

Lisbon,  July  2, 1849. 

Dear  Sir:  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  comply  with  your  request  in  stating  to  you 
some  of  my  impressions  and  recollections  concerning  my  friend  and  neighbour, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Lee.  I  was  well  acquainted  with  him  for  many  years,  and  our  rela- 
tions were  always  most  friendly  and  agreeable. 

Dr.  Lee's  mind  was  undoubtedly  of  a  superior  order,— characterized  alike  by 
strong  common  sense,  and  an  uncommon  power  of  discrimination.  Few  men 
whom  I  have  known,  could  penetrate  more  easily  into  the  depths  of  almost  any 
subject,  than  he.  He  had  great  independence,  as  well  as  vigour,  of  mind,  and  I 
believe  never  received  any  opinion  without  having  thoroughly  examined  it,  and 
being  able  to  give  what,  to  himself  at  least,  was  a  satisfactory  reason  for  holding 
it.  He  was  not  partial  to  a  beaten  track;  he  was  fond  of  kindling  up  a  light 
in  dark  places; — an  illustration  of  which  you  will  find  on  the  title  page  of  hit 

*  Tbsophilus  Hall  waa  graduated  at  Yale  CoUeffe  in  1727;  was  ordained  flist  paator  of  tlM 
ohureh  in  Meriden,  October  29,  1729 ;  and  died  Marob  25, 1767,  in  the  eixtieth  year  of  hia  ag«. 
Dr.  Dana  mys — *<  He  was  a  gentleman  of  strong  intelleotnal  powers:  much  esteemed  as  a 

f>reaeher;  of  great  firmness  and  stability;  and  a  sealons  advocate  for  dvil  and  religiont 
ibert^."  He  published  two  sermons  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Isaac  S^es  ;  two  sermont 
ott  faith ;  and  a  sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Matthew  Merriam — [who  was  a  native  of  Walling- 
ford,  Conn. ;  was  graduated  at  Tale  CoUese  in  1759 ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  ohnrdh  al 
Berwick,  Me.,  in  September,  1765;  and  died  in  January,  1797.1 

t  Bbnjamjn  Throop  was  bom  June  9,  (0.  S.)  1712;  was  graduated  at  Tale  College  in  1784: 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  ohnroh  in  New  Concord,  now  Bosrab,  Conn.,  January  3>  1738;  ana 
died  September  16,  1785. 

X  JonATnjLV  Ellis  was  graduated  at  Tale  CoUeire  in  1786 ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  chnrcli 
in  Topsham,  Me.,  September  16,  1789;  and  was  (Osmissed  in  1810.  He  published  an  oratioa 
•n  the  Fourth  of  July,  1806. 

§  David  Palmbr  was  bom  at  Windham,  Conn.,  April  20, 1769;  was  graduated  at  Dartaovth 
Ooillflga  in  1797;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Townsend,  Mass.,  Jannaiy  1»  1800; 
~  his  ehaige  February  16, 1881 ;  and  died  in  1849. 
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volume  of  Sermons;  in  whieh  he  says  they  are  "  written  partly  on  sundry  of  the 
more  difficult  passages  of  Scripture." 

Dr.  Lee  possessed  an  uncommonly  social  and  friendly  disposition;  was  generaUy 
cheerful  in  his  intercourse;  and  knew  hetter  than  most  men  how  to  rule  his  own 
spirit.  He  was  constituted  with  a  quick  sensibility  to  human  suffering;  and 
nothing  of  a  tender  kind  could  fiill  under  his  eye  or  be  brought  to  his  knowledge, 
but  you  saw  at  once  that  it  had  touched  a  sympathizing  heart.  I  can  neyer  forget 
the  impressive  manner  in  which  he  related  to  me  the  following  anecdote;  shortly 
after  he  had  received  it  from  one  of  his  friends.  After  the  allied  armies  entered 
France  in  the  year  1813,  it  seems  that  strict  orders  were  given  to  the  soldiers  to 
respect  private  property.  The  orders,  however,  were,  to  some  extent,  disobeyed, 
and  a  poor  widow's  cow  was  taken  away,  and  driven  to  the  camp.  The  widow 
went  to  the  officers  for  redress.  They  told  her  that  if  she  would  go  where  the 
cattle  were,  and  point  out  her  cow,  she  should  be  returned  to  her.  She  imme- 
diately did  so;  and  was  assured  that  she  might  return  home,  and  feel  no  dis- 
quietude, as  her  property  would  certainly  soon  be  restored.  Upon  investigation, 
the  officers  ascertained  that  the  soldiers  had  stolen  other  things  from  the  inhabi- 
tants, such  as  gold  and  silver  beads,  rings,  &c.  These  they  were  ordered  to  string 
around  the  cow's  neck,  and  then  drive  her  home.  As  soon  as  the  poor  widow 
saw  them,  she  exclaimed  that  nothing  belonged  to  her  but  the  cow.  The  soldiers 
told  her  that  they  were  commanded  to  give  her  all  that  was  upon  the  cow's  neck. 
She  assured  them  that  she  could  consent  to  take  no  articles,  even  of  the  least 
value;  that  they  probably  belonged  to  the  poor  who,  in  those  hard  times,  depended 
upon  them  as  the  means  of  their  support,  as  she  depended  upon  her  cow  for  her 
living;  and  she  absolutely  insisted  that  they  must  give  her  nothing,  and  that  she 
would  take  nothing,  but  her  cow.  No  one  could  have  heard  the  Doctor  relate 
this  story,  and  have  had  a  doubt  that  he  possessed  the  most  generous  sensibility. 
He  rose  from  his  seat,  evidently  filled  with  intense  feeling,  and  bursting  into 
tears,  exclaimed,  **  She  must  have  been  a  good  woman." 

On  some  theological  points  Dr.  Lee  was  considered  more  "liberal"  than  many 
of  his  brethren  in  the  ministry.  About  the  time  of  tfaa  commencement  of  the 
Unitarian  controversy, — I  mean  about  1811, — some  suspicion  was  raised  as  to  his 
adherence  to  the  commonly  received  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  This  was,  partly 
at  least,  in  consequence  of  his  having  spoken  with  some  degree  of  approbation  of 
Worcester's  "  Bible  News,"  which  had  then  just  been  published,  and  was  exciting 
considerable  interest  in  the  religious  community.  Some  verbal  dLscussion  and 
written  correspondence  took  place  on  the  subject  between  him  and  one  of  his 
brethren.  At  length  the  brother  proposed  to  him  the  following  question: — **  Do 
you  fall  in  with  what  Mr.  Worcester  has  written  in  such  a  sense  as  to  think  it 
improper  to  make  use  of  the  Christian  Doxology?"  He  answered,  "By  no 
means."  From  this  declaration,  in  connection  with  other  things  equally  decisive, 
the  brother  was  convinced  that  whatever  speculations  Dr.  Lee  might  have  indulgc<i 
in,  he  held  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  substantially  as  it  has  been  held  by  the 
great  mass  of  Protestant  Churches.  To  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  as  including 
the  idea  of  propitiation  and  expiation  for  sin,  he  gave  an  unqualified  and  most 
earnest  assent.  I  remember,  on  a  certain  occasion,  to  have  heard  him,  when 
referring  to  his  own  religious  experience,  break  out  in  a  most  humble  and  fervent 
acknowledgment  of  his  entire  dependance  on  the  blood  of  Christ  for  the  pardon  of 
his  sins,  and  the  grace  of  Christ  for  the  sanctification  of  his  soul.  I  can  truly  say 
that  my  intercourse  with  him  has  left  on  my  mind  a  pleasing  impression  of  his 
sincere  and  enlightened  piety. 

Dr.  Lee  had  a  degree  of  influence  over  his  people  which  &lls  to  the  lot  of  few 
ministers,  especially  in  later  times;  and,  notwithstanding  what  were  supposed 
to  he  his  liberal  tendencies,  he  left  behind  him,  when  he  had  finished  his  labours, 
a  united  orthodox  church.     In  consequence  of  his  early  associations, — having 
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been  brought  up  in  a  region  where  the  effects  of  Davenport's  irregularities  were 
keenly  felt,  he  imbibed  a  prejudice  against  religious  meetings,  except  upon  the 
Sabbath.  This  prejudice,  however,  died  away  after  he  became  advanced  in  life, 
and  had  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  that  such  meetings,  under  prudent  man- 
agement, had  no  tendency  to  disorder.  In  the  year  1821,  there  was  an  extensive 
revival  of  religion  in  his  parish,  in  which  he  availed  himself  freely  of  the  assist- 
ance of  some  of  the  neighbouring  ministers,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  hold  extra 
meetings,  during  the  week,  in  conformity  to  the  exigency  of  the  case,  as  well  as 
the  usage  of  the  time.  • 

Dr.  Lee  was  greatly  beloved  by  his  people  and  respected  and  honoured  by  the 
whole  community.  He  was  made  originally  on  a  noble  scale,  and  his  faculties 
were  finely  developed  by  careful  and  diligent  culture.  I  felt  his  death  as  a  deep 
personal  affliction,  and  mourned  for  him  as  an  affectionate  friend  and  &ther  in  the 
ministry.  I  remain  affectionately  yours, 

LEVI  NELSON. 

To  the  above  testimony  of  Dr.  Nelson,  I  am  able  to  add  the  record  of 
my  own  impressions  concerning  Dr.  Lee,  gathered  from  a  brief  personal 
acquaintance  with  him.  I  met  him  several  times  during  a  few  of  his  later 
years,  but  my  most  interesting  recollections  of  him  relate  to  a  day  and  a 
night  which  I  passed  in  his  house,  in  the  autumn  of  1824. 

He  had  been,  for  many  years, — perhs^s  daring  his  whole  ministry,  the 
intimate  friend  and  warm  admirer  of  my  predecessor  and  colleague  in  the 
ministry  at  West  Springfield,  Dr.  Lathrop ;  and,  though  I  doubt  not  that 
his  eminently  social  and  friendly  feelings  would  have  secured  to  me  a  hospi- 
table welcome  under  any  circumstances,  I  was  quite  sure  that  the  relation 
I  sustained  to  his  venerable  friend,  greatly  increased  his  interest  in  my  visit. 
I  well  remember  that  his  appearance  and  manner,  as  I  met  hira  at  his  own 
door,  while  they  were  imprcFsively  dignified,  and  even  patriarchal,  were  still 
so  fraught  with  kindness  as  to  leave  me  in  no  doubt  that  I  was  an  accept- 
able guest.  In  person  he  was  above  the  ordinary  size,  rather  thickly  set, 
though  not  inclined  to  corpulency,  with  a  countenance  on  which  were 
marked  the  lines  of  strong  and  manly  thought.  Without  any  thing  of  a 
patronising  manner  towards  me,  which  his  age  might  have  well  enough 
excused,  he  seemed  more  than  willing  to  impart  to  me  the  treasures  of  his 
wisdom,  the  fruits  of  his  long  experience,  especially  in  connection  with  the 
ministry.  I  found  him  an  excellent  talker ;  in  every  thing  that  he  said 
there  was  a  directness  and  transparency  creditable  alike  to  his  head  and  his 
heart.  In  his  religious  opinions  he  evidently  sympathised  most,  at  that 
time,  with  the  school  of  ** Moderate  Calvinists,"  as  they  were  called;  hav- 
ing a  great  aversion  to  extremes  in  Theology,  and  yet  disposed  to  think 
charitably  of  those  who  differed  widely  from  each  other.  He  seemed  to  me 
to  be  strongly  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  whole  truth  lay  not  in  the 
creed  of  any  one  sect,  and  that  even  the  purest  faith  might  yet  undergo 
some  modification,  in  the  progress  of  more  extended  biblical  inquiry.  He 
was  evidently  a  man  of  noble,  generous  spirit.  It  was  imprinted  upon  his 
countenanoe ;  it  breathed  in  his  conversation.  Brief  as  my  visit  was,  it  has 
rendered  the  memory  of  him  exceedingly  pleasant  to  me. 

Dr.  Cogswell  of  Windham,  (Scotland  parish,)  who  was  for  many  years 
contemporary  in  the  ministry  with  Dr.  Lee,  and  resided  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood, often  mentions  him  in  his  diary,  and  always  in  terms  of  marked 
respect.  He  thus  notices  his  examination  by  the  council  that  ordained 
him: — ** Mr.  Lee  was  critically  examined,  and  passed  a  good  examination. 
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He  appears  an  ingexdons  and  pious  yonth.  Some  objections  were  made,  but 
appeared  of  little  weight."  In  1771,  he  says, — "  Mr.  Lee  professes  him- 
self a  Calvinist."  It  is  evident,  however,  that  Dr.  Cogswell  considered  his 
Theology  as  of  rather  a  moderate  type,  though  not  varying  materially  from 
the  accredited  standards.  He  often  speaks  of  his  glowing  patriotbm  daring 
the  Revolution,  and  even  doubts  whether  his  seal  in  sustaining  the  Ameri- 
can cause  did  not  sometimes  outstrip  his  prudence.  It  is  due  to  candour  to 
say  that  I  have  seen  several  letters  of  Dr.  Lee  written  in  1812,  and  one  as 
late  as  1821,  that  indicate  a  deeper  sympathy  with  the  liberal  party  than 
Dr.  Nelson's  letter  would  seem  to  attribute  to  him,  or  even  than  I  should 
have  inferred  from  the  remarks  he  made  to  me  several  years  after. 


-♦♦- 


SAMUEL  JOHN  MILLS  * 

1768—1888. 

Samu  bl  John  Mills  was  the  son  of  John  and  Jane  (Lewb)  Mills,  and 
was  bom  in  Kent,  Conn.,  May  16,  1748.  His  father  was  a  native  of 
Windsor,  and  his  mother  of  Stratford.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he 
enjoyed  the  advantage  of  a  religious  education  from  his  childhood ;  for, 
while  walking  with  a  friend  by  the  house  in  which  he  was  bom,  he  has  been 
known  to  point  with  deep  emotion  to  a  certain  tree,  saying — **  Yonder  did 
my  f&ther  direct  my  little  brother  to  go  night  and  morning  and  call  upon 
G^d  ;  and  yonder,  behind  that  other  object,  did  he  charge  me  to  go  and  per- 
form the  same  service."  After  spending  some  of  his  earliest  years  at  work 
upon  his  father ^s  farm,  he  was  fitted  for  College,  under  the  instruction  of 
the  Rev.  Joel  Bordwell,t  the  minister  of  his  native  place.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  College  in  1764 ;  and  outlived  all  his  classmates.  After  pur- 
suing for  some  time  a  course  of  theological  study,  he  was  licensed  to  preach 
by  the  Association  of  Litchfield  County.  From  the  Records  of  the  Associ- 
ation, it  appears  that,  according  to  their  rules,  he  **  offered  himself  (Sep- 
tember 20,  1768)  for  examination,  in  order  to  his  being  approved  of  for 
ordination  in  the  work  of  the  Gospel  ministry  over  the  church  and  people  of 
Torringford,  and  was  examined,  and  approved,  and  recommended  to  them  as 
a  meet  person^  qualified  to  settle  with  them  in  that  work."  His  ordination 
took  place  on  the  29th  of  June,  1769. 

Mr.  Mills'  ministry,  being  exercised  in  a  quiet  country  parish,  was  little 
diversified  with  incidents,  except  such  as  grew  out  of  his  own  peculiar  char* 
acteristics.  As  ho  was  an  eminently  faithful  and  laborious  pastor,  he  was 
privileged,  at  different  periods,  to  witness  the  manifest  tokens  of  God*s 
gracious  presence  among  his  people,  and,  as  the  result,  large  additions  to 
his  church.  The  years  1792, 1816,  and  1821  were  signalized  in  this  respect; 
and  in  the  last  two  mentioned  years,  one  hundred  and  twenty  persons  were 
received  to  communion.     ]\Ir.  Mills'  house  was  burnt  a  few  years  before  hiB 

*MSS.  fh>m  Rev.  Frederick  Marah,  Rev.  D.  L.  Pannelee,  E.  H.  Mills,  and  othere. 

t  JoBL  BoRDWBLL  WAS  boni  at  Doerficld,  Mam.,  in  October,  1732;  was  graduated  at  Tale 
OoUege  in  1756 ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Kent,  October  28, 1768:  and  died  Decem- 
ber 6,  1811,  in  the  eightieth  jear  of  bis  age,  and  the  fiAy-fourth  of  his  ministry. 
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death,  when  the  Records  of  the  church  were  destroyed.  He  preached  his 
Half-century  Sermon  in  1819. 

In  1822,  Mr  Mills  having  now  hegun  sensibly  to  feel  the  infirmitieB  of 
age,  his  people  provided  him  a  colleague  in  the  Rev.  Epaphras  Goodman, 
who  remained  in  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  cl^urch  until  some  time  after 
Mr.  M.'s  death.  The  venerable  senior  pastor,  after  this,  preached  but 
seldom,  and  his  mental  faculties  gradually  declined  until  his  mind  became 
nearly  a  blank.  But  the  subject  that  remained  last  and  longest  with  him 
was  the  enlargement  of  Christ's  Kingdom  and  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the 
Gospel.  A  short  time  before  his  death,  a  distinguished  physician,  who  had 
known  him  intimately,  and  profited  much  by  his  minbtrations  in  hb  earlier 
years,  went  to  Torringford  to  make  him  a  visit ;  but,  on  hie  arrival  there, 
was  advised  not  to  attempt  to  fulfil  his  purpose,  on  the  ground  that  Mr.  M. 
was  so  much  reduced  in  both  body  and  mind  that  an  interview  with  him,  if 
it  should  be  obtained,  would  be  productive  rather  of  pain  than  of  pleasure. 
Not  discouraged,  however,  by  this  intimation,  he  called  on  Mr.  M.,  and  it 
was  not  without  some  difficulty  that  he  succeeded  in  bringing  himself  to  hb 
remembrance.  He  began  hb  conversation  with  him  in  some  such  strain  as 
thb — '*  You  are  a  very  aged  man,  Sir,  and  must  soon  leave  the  world,  and 
I  should  like  to  know  what  your  feelings  are  in  the  prospect  of  entering 
eternity.'*  The  old  man's  bosom  began  immediately  to  heave  with  emotion, 
and  he  answered — **  I  am  a  poor,  miserable  sinner — I  don't  know  what  will 
become  of  me — I  don't  know  but  I  shall  be  lost," — adding  other  remarks 
of  similar  import.  The  Doctor  immedbtely  gave  his  thoughts  a  different 
direction,  by  referring  to  the  benevolent  operations  of  the  day;  and  instantly 
hb  mind  kindled,  and  he  exclaimed  with  an  animated  tone  and  expression 
that  would  have  been  worthy  of  his  best  days, — "Wonderful  day  !  Won- 
derful day !  The  Bible  Society  ;  the  Tract  Society ;  the  Mbsionary  Soci- 
ety— the  waters  of  the  Sanctuary  are  rbing  and  rising ;  and  by  and  bye  they 
will  overspread  the  whole  earth,  and  then  the  latter  day  glory  will  come 
in ! "  Having  uttered  these  sublime  expressions,  his  mind  relapsed  into  its 
habitually  imbecile  state,  and  never  awoke  to  another  effort  until  it  was  db- 
lodged  from  the  earthly  tabernacle.  He  died  on  the  11th  of  May,  1833, 
lacking  five  days  only  of  ninety  years.  His  funeral  sermon  was  preached 
by  the  Bev.  Luther  Hart  of  Plymouth. 

Mr.  Mills  was  married,  November  19,  1771,  to  Esther  Bobbins  of 
Canaan,  who  died  December  30,  1809.  They  had  four  children,  one  of 
whom  was  the  Bev.  Samuel  J.  Mills,  Jr.,  whose  memory  b  so  widely  and 
gratefully  cherished  in  connection  with  the  cause  of  mbsions. 

Mr.  Mills  published  a  Sermon  preached  at  Litchfield,  at  a  meeting  of 
singers,  1775  ;  and  two  Sermons  on  the  Beligious  Sentiments  of  Christ,  in 
a  volume  entitled  **  Sermons  Collected,"  1797. 

FROM  THE  REV.  NOAH  PORTER,  D.  D 

Fabmington,  Conn.,  November  16, 1848. 
My  dear  Sir:  My  reminiscences  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Milb  of  Torringford  are  so  few 
and  indistinct,  that  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  you  a  particular  and  graphic  account 
of  him.  I  saw  him  but  very  unfrequently,  and  have  no  remembrance  of  having 
heard  him  preach  except  in  a  single  instance.  On  one  occasion  I  remember  to  have 
been  present  with  him,  and  Father  Hallock,  and  others,  at  a  minbters*  meeting 
at  hb  house.    It  was  soon  after  it  was  decided  thmt  hb  son,  Samuel  J.  of  blessed 
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memory,  should  aooompanj  the  little  band,  then  soon  to  go  out  M  the  first  mis- 
sionaries from  this  country  to  the  Heathen  of  the  East.  Whither  precisely  they 
were  to  go,  and  how  a  door  was  to  be  opened  to  them,  was  not  known,— <»nly  it 
was  expected  that  somewhere  in  Southern  Asia,  they  were  to  seek  a  foothold,  and 
that  they  were  soon  to  set  saU*  Mills,  as  you  know,  did  not  in  tud  aooompany 
them, — perhaps  diverted  by  the  project  of  his  mission  to  Africa;  but,  in  the 
expectation  of  soon  parting  with  that  beloved  son,  to  see  his  face  no  more,  the  oki 
gentleman  told  us  of  the  decision,  bathed  in  tears,  and  even  convulsed  with  emo- 
tion, and  apparently  in  the  midst  of  that  conflict  of  aflfection  with  principle,  which 
a  h^rt  so  tender  and  so  pious  as  his  might  be  expected  to  feel,  at  the  first  call  of 
God  to  so  great  a  sacrifice.  I  mention  this  chiefly  as  an  introduction  to  a  nolioe 
of  Mr.  Hallock  to  which  I  love  to  recur.  In  the  course  of  the  meeting,  Mr.  Hal- 
lock,  in  a  very  tender  and  pathetic  prayer,  alluding  to  the  circumstance  of  his  own 
son  whom  he  had  educated  at  Goll^pe,  at  no  small  sacrifice,  with  the  hope  of  his 
becoming  a  minister  of  the  (Gospel,— ^ving  no  satisfiu^ry  evidence  of  convenpon 
to  God,  and  in  consequence  entering  on  the  study  of  Law,  while  the  son  of  his 
brother  Mills  was  called  to  the  distinguished  honour  of  preaching  the  unsearchable 
riches  of  Christ  to  the  Heathen,  urged  the  petition  that  that  brother,  now  so 
depressed  at  the  thought  of  separation,  might  not  be  unduly  lifted  up  by  the  rich 
blessing  conferred  upon  him. 

Some  things  in  Father  Mills  were  too  prominent  for  even  a  stranger,  who  had 
the  slightest  personal  acquaintance  with  him,  soon  to  forget.  His  tall  and  well 
proportioned  form  and  dignified  bearing  gave  him  a  princely  air.  His  voice  too, — 
so  deep  toned  and  mellow,  was  very  commanding.  He  was  often  tender  in  his 
addresses,  and  even  in  his  remarks  in  conversation  on  evangelical  subjects;  and 
was  often  melted  to  tears, — though  rarely,  if  ever,  interrupted  by  emc^on  in  his 
utterance.  Such  tenderness  in  so  gigantic  a  form,  and  so  powerful  an  intdlect,  was 
exceedingly  winning  and  impressive.  His  sermons  abounded  in  anecdotes  and 
other  illustrations  taken  from  common  life,  drawn  out  in  a  collateral  and  rather 
homely  style,  and  adapted  to  the  comprehension  and  habits  of  a  plain,  agricultu- 
ral people,  shut  out  from  the  busy  world, — such  as  were  the  people  of  his  charge. 
Yet,  if  I  do  not  mistake,  his  sermons  were  not  commonly  loose  or  immethodical; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  were  closely  argumentative  and  powerfully  convincing. 
This  was  particularly  the  case  on  subjects  pertaining  to  the  sovereignty  of  God, 
which  were  leading  topics  in  "the  Litchfield  county  Divinity,"  that  was  so 
often  talked  of  in  his  day,  as  having  been  connected  with  the  revivals  for  which 
the  county  was  distinguished. 

Mr.  Mills,  I  believe,  s[>cnt  much  of  his  time  among  his  people,  preaching  from 
house  to  house;  had  few  books  and  read  but  little;  drew  his  discourses  from  the 
resources  of  his  own  mind,  enlightened  by  the  word  and  Spirit  of  God,  and  in 
consequence,  was  able  to  "  give  to  every  one  a  portion  in  due  season."  A  person 
who  was  conversant  with  him  in  his  latter  years,  lately  told  me  that  his  people 
often  anticipated  his  subject  for  the  coming  Sabbath  by  his  topics  of  conversation 
the  preceding  week.  So  also  his  discourses  on  the  Sabbath,  he  was  used  to 
mingle  in  conversation  the  week  following. 

Not  doubting  that  you  will  be  able  to  obtain  more  extended  notices  of  this 
truly  excellent  man  from  other  sources,  I  am  Sir, 

Your  very  afi^ctionate  fViend  and  brother. 

N.  PORTER. 

FROM  THE  REV.  ABEL  McEWEN,  D.  D. 

New  London,  December  18,  1848. 
Dear  Sir:  The  Rev.  Samuel  J.  Mills  was  of  the  same  age  of  my  father:  they 
lived  in  adjacent  parishes  and  were  intimate  friends.     In  my  childhood  and  youth, 
I  saw  much  of  Mr.  Mills  at  his  house  and  at  my  own  home. 
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In  i>er8on  he  was  tall,  Urge,  with  well  proportioned  limbs ;  in  attitude  and 
action,  graceful.  His  fiice,  large  and  round,  in  which  was  set  a  pair  of  bold,  yet 
benignant,  eyes,  was  at  once  attractive  and  impressive.  His  gait,  though  stately^ 
was  natural  and  easy.  His  finest  appearance  out  of  the  pulpit  was  horseback. 
He  was  a  good  judge,  and  a  better  manager,  of  a  horse.  Dressed  in  clothes  of 
good  material,  well  cut  and  adjusted;  his  legs  and  feet  decked  with  white-topped 
boots  and  spurs;  a  white  wig  upon  his  head  flowing  in  ringlets  not  lacking  pow-- 
der  over  his  broad  shoulders;  and  crowned  with  a  large  and  smooth  beaver;  in 
one  hand  a  polished  cane,  in  the  other  a  bridle;  he  sat  in  the  saddle,  the  boys 
thought,  the  generaUgntno  of  Connecticut  clergymen. 

On  one  occasion,  I  rode,  at  the  left  hand,  his  aid-de-camp.  Familiarly  he 
accosted  adults  and  children  of  all  classes  by  the  way.  At  length,  with  all  the 
presoice  of  horse  and  man,  he  reined  up  to  a  house  and  called.  A  young  lady 
presented  herself: — "Daughter,"  said  he,  "give  us  a  good  noggen  of  cold 
water." 

Once  I  said  to  him,  "  Mr.  Mills,  you  are  large."  "  Oh  no,"  he  replied,  "  there's 
nothing  of  me  hardly.  I  am  so  saddle-backed  that  I  don't  weigh  any  thing; — not 
so  heavy  by  considerable  as  brother  Gillett  of  the  West  parish." 

In  hospitality  he  was  not  surpassed.  Food,  and  fuel,  and  provender  for  horses, 
were  without  stint.  The  host  was  generous  in  all  things;  especially  so  in  fruit, 
both  to  himself,  and  in  the  distribution  of  it  to  others.  One  autumn  the  boys 
stole  his  peaches.  In  a  sermon  soon  after,  he  reported  a  visit  which  he  had  made 
in  a  neighbouring  town,  where  the  people  complained  that  the  boys  stole  peaches. 
Hearing  this,  he  said  that  he  expressed  his  surprise  and  his  abhorrence  of  such 
conduct.  The  reply  was,  "  But,  Mr.  Mills,  dont  the  boys  steal  peaches  in 
Torringford?"  "  Dear  me,"  said  he,  "  what  could  I  do  ?  I  couldn't  lie;  I  was 
obliged  to  answer,  yes." 

The  mmd  of  Mr.  Mills  was  peculiar.  In  him  were  combined  strength  of  intel- 
lect, comic  powers,  and  deep  sensibility.  As  a  sermonizer  and  preacher  he  was 
eccentric,  even  original.  Drollery  undesigned,  and  perhaps  sometimes  designed, 
which  would  have  marred  the  public  services  of  any  other  man,  in  his  were  not 
merely  efibctive,  but  turned  to  serious  account.  People  who,  hearing  his  ordinary 
discourses,  inadvertently  laughed  inside  or  out,  often  wept  before  he  closed.  He 
was  always  grave;  his  hearers  could  not  always  conceal  their  amusement.  His 
brethren  sometimes  admonished  him  that  his  sayings  were  too  ludicrous  for  the 
pulpit;  yet  they  all  reverenced  him  as  a  lover  of  truth  and  of  souls,  and  as  a 
dexterous,  &ithful,  and  powerful  preacher.  The  pious  Jeremiah  Hallock  denomi- 
nated him,  "  the  godly  Mr.  Mills." 

My  wife,  before  marriage,  belonged  to  a  family  in  his  neighbourhood.  After 
our  settlement  in  a  distant  part  of  the  State,  we  made  finequent  visits  to  her 
former  home.  Soon  after  our  arrival,  we  were  greeted  by  our  venerable  friend. 
The  prime  object  of  the  call  was,  after  the  salutation,  to  ask  me  what  I  had  lately 
preached.  I  must  give  an  outline  of  two  or  three  sermons.  This,  on  his  part 
and  mine,  was  merely  to  give  him  opportunity  to  detail  .twice  or  thrice  as  many 
of  his.  The  report,  though  laconic,  was  graphic.  Usually,  after  my  return 
home,  the  clues  which  he  had  drawn  from  his  texts,  the  plans  of  his  discourses, 
and  the  Millsish  illustrations,  so  haunted  me  that  I  could  do  little  else,  until  I 
fiad  attempted  to  make  two  or  three  sermons  out  of  the  exotics  which  he  had 
pitched  into  my  mind.  Once,  our  arrival  at  Torringford  was  in  April,  a  time  of 
mud  and  of  great  scarcity  of  forage.  Before  I  alighted  fVom  the  carriage,  he  was 
present  horseback.  "  Come,"  said  he,  "  I  have  a  lecture  in  West  street;  and  the 
people  are  now  waiting.  Where  is  a  horse  for  Mr.  McEwen  ?"  We  were  soon 
on  our  way,  and  the  services  were  in  due  time  performed.  Returned  to  the  house 
of  our  fHends,  he  went  to  my  wife  and  said, — "  It  was  kind,  very  ki^ji  in  your 
husband,  before  he  took  his  tea,  to  go  and  help  me  out  of  the  lurch;  it  was  worth 
a  stack  of  hay." 
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Whan  he  preached  on  some  topics,  great  of  themaelTefl,  and  of  which  he  wu 
enamoured,  he  rose  above  all  his  quaintness,  eccentricity,  and  humour.  Then  im 
knowledge,  his  logic,  and  his  eloquence  filled  his  hearers  with  yeneration  for  the 
man,-^much  more  with  fear  and  adoration  of  God.  His  glorj  it  was  to  set  finth 
God  as  a  gracious  and  lovelj  Sovereign.  In  his  own  way  he  could  show  that  God 
without  a  plan,  a  purpose,  a  decree,  must  be  embarrassed,  perplexed,  afflicted,  and 
contenmed;  and  that  human  beings  could  act  with  freedom  and  responsibOitjr, 
while  God  wrought  efficiently  in  their  minds. 

The  fiunous  Roger  Griswold  heard  Mr.  Mills  preach  at  Litchfield.  On  his 
return  to  New  London  county  he  said  to  me, — ''  I  heard  a  man  preach  at  Litd^ 
field, — ^Bir.  Mills — ^I  never  heard  of  him  before.  I  know  not  what  the  clergy  think 
of  him;  but  I  must  say  that  I  never  heard  the  man  in  the  pulpit  or  oat  of  it,  to 
eloquent  as  he  was  in  one  of  his  sermons."  Some  time  after  this,  I  said  to  Mr. 
Mills,— <<  Ton  saw  our  Judge  Griswold  at  Litchfield."  '*  Tea,"  he  replied— 
"  I  looked  down  among  the  Judges,  and  I  did  not  want  any  one  to  tell  me  which 
Roger  Griswold  was."  I  added,  *'  Mr.  Mills,  as  you  are  an  dderly  man,  and  I 
am  young,  I  will  venture  to  tell  you  what  he  said  of  your  preaching.  He  said  that 
in  one  of  your  sermons  you  was  more  eloquent  than  any  man  he  had  ever  heard 
in  the  pulpit  or  out  of  it."  He  replied  instantly, — '*  I  know  which  sermoD  it 
was.  Monday,"  he  added,  '*  I  went  with  Mr.  Huntington  to  dine  with  the  Court 
They  said,  '  The  Judges  are  coming.'  I  was  determined  not  to  be  introduced  to 
him;  so  I  placed  myself  by  the  side  of  the  door,  and,  as  he  entered,  seised  his  hand 
and  said, — *  Judge  Griswold,  how  do  you  do  ?  I  am  glad  to  see  your  fkce  and 
eyes.'  With  a  grasp  as  hard  as  mine,  the  Judge  replied, — '  Mr.  Mills,  how  do 
jou  do?    I  am  glad  to  see  you.' " 

The  English  language  did  not  seem  to  be  copious  enough  for  the  old  gentleman's 
eccentricity.  He  coined  words,  and  he  used  current  language  with  a  very  equivocal 
meaning.  He  was  sent  by  the  clergy  of  Connecticut  on  a  summer's  mission  to 
Vermont.  When  he  returned,  he  was  asked  what  sort  of  a  jaunt  he  had. 
"  Fatiguing,  fatiguing,"  was  his  reply — "  it  was  so  tremendolous  hot."  "  Hot 
in  Vermont?"  said  the  inquirer.  **  Hot  ? — ^yes,  arid  musquitoes."  "Musqui- 
toes  in  Vermont  ?"  "  Yes,  a  great  many  of  them  would  weigh  a  pound."  **  Oh 
no,  Mr.  Mills,  not  a  pound."  '*  Yes,"  said  he,  "I can  testify  that  a  g^reat  many 
of  them  would  weigh  a  pound."  A  neighbour  called  on  him  one  evening.  After 
the  usual  salutations,  Mr.  Mills  added, — ^*  I  have  been  to  work  to  day  like  a  dog." 
**  Not  like  a  dog,"  responded  his  friend.  "Yes,"  said  he,' "like  a  dog;  but  of 
dogs  there  are  many  kinds;  and  one  sort  never  go  a  step  beyond  where  they  are 
driven."  His  oddity  was  not  affectation.  He  was  ludicrous  without  design,  and 
without  consciousness  of  the  fact.  His  very  griefs  he  sometimes  expressed  in 
terms  and  by  figures  which  made  those  who  sympathized  with  him,  laugh.  He 
and  his  wife  lost  their  first  infant  child.  Then  the  second  was  taken  away.  Some 
female  friends  came  in  to  express  their  sympathy.  One  of  their  number  com- 
menced their  condolence, — "  You  lost  your  first  child."  "  Yes,"  he  replied  with 
a  gush  of  tears,  "  and  now  the  fat  is  all  in  the  fire  again." 

To  find  subjects  for  sermons  and  to  plan  them  was  his  pastime.  Though  this 
exercise  appeared  in  him  like  play,  the  result  of  it  showed  the  work  of  a  man. 
Writing  a  sermon  after  the  frame  of  it  was  set  up,  did  not  agree  with  his  consti- 
tution. He  could  preach  on  any  emergency.  Well  was  it  for  him  that  he  could 
make  passing  events  or  objects  that  met  his  eye  serve  for  illustrations.     "  Once," 

said  he,  "  I  went  up  to  B to  preach;  my  pocket  was  fiiU  of  written  sermons. 

But  one  text  which  I  had  never  used  would  employ  all  my  thoughts.  I  culled  over 
all  my  manuscripts;  but  God  would  have  me  take  that  new  text — *  Wherefore  do 
the  wicked  live  ? '  I  went  into  the  pulpit  all  raw  and  dark.  My  doctrine  was, 
the  wickeji  live  for  the  benefit  of  the  righteous.  As  I  went  on  to  illustrate  it,  I 
looked  out  at  the  window  and  said, '  The  wicked  live  to  cut  down  these  gnat 
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hemlock  trees  for  the  righteous.'    Mach  as  eyer,"  he  added,  "  have  the  people  of 
B forgiven  me  to  this  day." 

He  was  passionately  fond  of  music,  though  he  could  sing  but  indifferently  him- 
self. Sacred  music  was  a  feast  of  fat  things  to  his  soul.  He  must  have  in  hifl 
parish,  during  the  three  winter  months,  a  singing  school  headed  by  a  skilful 
master.  At  the  close  of  this  term,  he  appointed  what  he  called  a  singing  lecture. 
On  one  of  these  occasions,  he  invited  his  neighbour.  Dr.  Lee  of  Odebrook,  a  writer 
of  music,  to  preach.  His  text  was, — **  And  it  came  to  pass  when  the  spirit  from 
Qod  was  upon  Saul,  that  David  took  a  harp  and  played  with  his  hand.  So  Saul 
was  refreshed  and  was  well,  and  the  evil  spirit  departed  from  him."  At  the  doee 
of  the  discourse,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  old  pastor,  he  presented  himself 
in  the  pulpit.  "  This,"  said  he,  ''is  true  doctrine.  I  have  come  into  this  meeting 
house  a  great  many  times,  and  I  saw  that  the  devil  was  here.  I  wished  to  begin 
service,  but  I  did  not  like  to  introduce  the  worship  of  God,  while  the  devil  was  in 
the  people.  I  took  up  the  Psalm  book  and  read;  but  I  could  see  him  skipping 
i^ut  fh>m  pew  to  pew  in  the  galleries.  But  the  instant  the  chorister  got  up  and 
Mew  the  pitch  pipe,  he  quit,  and  all  was  sobriety  and  decorum  among  the  young 
people  and  children." 

I  have  seen  this  man  in  the  day  of  affliction.  He  was  an  affectionate  father; 
but  he  loved  Christian  missions  better  than  he  did  his  own  children.  About  to 
leave  his  neighbourhood  after  a  visit,  I  was  standing  with  him  upon  the  broad 
street;  a  horseman  rode  up  and  handed  to  him  a  letter.  He  broke  the  seal  and 
read  a  few  lines;  stopped;  and,  with  the  letter  in  one  hand  and  spectacles  in  the 
other,  his  face  filled  with  astonishment  and  consternation,  he  said,  "  Samuel  is 
dead.  This  beats  all.  When  Obookiah  died,  I  thought  that  beat  every  thing; 
but  this  beats  that."  At  this  instant,  the  rider  took  out  a  watch  and  handed  him, 
saying,  "  This  was  his  watch."  The  patron  of  missions  gave  place  to  the  &ther. 
He  took  the  watch,  and,  with  streaming  tears  and  a  voice  choked  with  grief,  his 
lament  burst  forth, — **  Samuel  is  dead:  I  shall  never  see  Samuel  again;  he  is  in 
the  bottom  of  the  sea." 

This  surviving  parent  lived  to  a  great  age.  In  the  last  stage  of  life  his  house 
was  burnt,  and  a  new  one  was  built.  I  made  my  last  call.  He  was  sitting  among 
the  shavings,  watching  the  workmen  who  were  finishing  the  interior  of  the  build- 
ing. His  eyes  were  dim;  his  memory  had  failed.  When  I  accosted  him,  he  took 
my  hand,  but  I  perceived  he  did  not  recognise  me.  In  his  hand  he  had  Wood- 
bridge's  small  Geography.  He  gave  it  to  me,  and  our  conversation  began.  "  Did 
you  ever  see  that  book.  Sir  ?"  "  Oh,  yes.  Sir,  it  is  Woodbridge's  Geography; 
my  children  use  it."  "The  world.  Sir,  is  round;  is  it  not?"  "Yes,  Sir." 
"  Rolls  over,  does  it  not?"  "Yes,  Sir."  "Is  it  not  a  miraculous  thing  that 
when  we  get  on  the  downward  side,  we  don't  fall  off?"  "  No,  Sir;  if  we  should 
fall  off,  thai  would  be  a  miracle;  because  the  law  of  gravitation  would  be  counter- 
acted, which  draws  us  to  the  centre."  "  True,  Sir,"  said  he,  "  but  I  don't  know 
who  you  are."  I  told  him  my  name.  It  was  in  vain.  "  You,  Sir,  recollect  my 
father,"  said  I,—"  Mr.  Robert  McEwen  of  Winchester  ?  "  "  Much  as  ever,"  he 
replied.  I  pulled  another  cord.  "  I  have  been  much  at  your  house  in  early  life. 
I  was  a  companion  of  Jerry,  and  Flora,  and  Samuel.    You  married  me.    My  wife 

was  S         B .    I  have  often  preached  for  you.    I  live  at  New  London."    He 

rose  up,  girded  his  huge  arms  around  me,  laid  his  broad  chin  on  my  shoulder,  and 
wept. 

Make«  Sir,  any  use  you  please  of  the  above  disconnected  sketch,  f^m 

Your  humble  servant, 

ABEL  MoEWEK. 
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THOMAS  PRENTISS,  D.  D  * 

1769—1814. 

Thomas  Pbentiss  was  born  at  Holliston,  Mass.,  October  27»  1747. 
He  was  the  second  son  of  the  Rev.  Joshua  Prentiss,  who  was  bom  at  Cam- 
bridge, April  9,  1719;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1738;  was 
constituted  pastor  of  the  church  in  Holliston,  May  18,  1743;  and  died 
April  24,  1788,  aged  seventy.  His  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Mary 
Angier,  was  also  a  native  of  Cambridge.  To  this  place  he  was  sent,  at  the 
age  of  seven  years,  to  reside  with  his  paternal  grandfather.  Here  he  received 
the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  the  Grammar  school  of  the  town,  and  was 
matriculated  at  Harvard  University,  in  the  year  1762,  at  the  age  of  fifteen. 
He  took  his  Bachelor's  degree  in  1766,  and  was  employed,  during  the  fol- 
lowing year,  in  teaching  school  at  Berwick,  Me.  At  the  expiration  of 
the  year,  he  returned  to  his  native  town,  where  he  pursued  the  study  of 
Theology  under  the  direction  of  his  father.  Previous  to  commencing  his 
theological  course,  however,  and  while  he  resided  at  Berwick,  he  devoted 
some  time  to  the  study  of  medicine ;  and  the  knowledge  of  it  which  he 
acquired,  he  was  enabled  to  turn  to  good  account  during  his  ministry,  by 
prescribing  for  the  sick  both  within  and  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own 
parish. 

He  commenced  preaching  in  July,  1769,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
church  in  Medfield,  October  30,  1770,  having  just  completed  his  twenty- 
third  year. 

He  served  as  Chaplain  to  a  division  of  the  American  army,  stationed  at 
Boxbury,  during  the  Bevolutionary  war ;  but  for  how  long  a  time  cannot 
now  be  ascertained. 

In  the  ^ear  1808,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  University  at  which  he  was  educated. 

Dr.  Prentiss  possessed  a  vigorous  constitution,  and  enjoyed  almost  unin- 
terrupted health,  till  he  was  arrested  by  the  disease  that  terminated  his  life. 
That  disease  was  congestion  of  the  lungs,  originating  in  a  severe  cold  con- 
tracted by  exposure,  during  a  violent  snow  storm,  in  visiting  a  sick  family 
in  a  neighbouring  town.  He  died  in  great  peace,  and  in  the  joyful  confi- 
dence of  a  better  life,  after  an  illness  of  five  days,  February  28,  1814,  aged 
sixty-six  years.  His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Joshua 
Bates  of  Dedham,  and  was  published. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  public  spirit,  as  was  evinced  by  his  manifold 
efforts  in  the  cause  of  intellectual  and  moral  improvement.  He  was  instru- 
mental in  establishing  and  sustaining,  almost  by  his  individual  exertions,  a 
library  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  Medfield  and  the  neighbouring 
towns,  which  was,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  the  largest  and  best  collection 
of  books  in  that  part  of  the  county.  He  was  also  among  the  leaders  of  the 
Temperance  reform,  being  one  of  a  small  number  who  originated  the  Society, 
known  for  many  years  as  the  **  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  suppression 
of  intemperance."     He  has  been  heard  to  say  that  he  never  took  a  glass  of 

•  Bfttei'  Fun.  Scrm.— MS.  from  bis  family. 
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gpiritaoos  liquor  bat  onoe  in  bis  life,  and,  for  years  before  bis  deatb,  be  witb- 
bold  it  from  all  labourers  wbo  were  in  bis  employ. 

He  was  a  member  of  tbe  following  benevolent  Societies : — tbe  Humane 
Society;  tbe  Massacbusetts  Congregational  Cbaritable  Society;  tbe  Soci- 
ety for  propagating  tbe  Gospel  among  tbe  Indians  and  others  in  Nortb 
America ;  and  tbe  Massacbusetts  Society  for  promoting  Christian  know- 
ledge. Of  the  Society  last  named,  be  was  for  many  years  a  Director;  and 
for  two  or  three  years.  Vice  President. 

Tbe  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Prentiss  printed  works :  A  Sermon  on  tbe 
duty  of  offending  and  offended  brethren,  1773.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination 
of  Henry  Wight,*  1785.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Pitt  Clarke,t  1798. 
A  Discourse  in  commemoration  of  American  independence,  1799.  A  Ser- 
mon at  tbe  ordination  of  Thomas  Mason,t  1799.  Idleness  in  tbe  market 
place  considered  and  reproved:  A  Sermon  preached  at  Holliston,  1802. 
Religion  and  morality  united  in  tbe  duty  of  man:  Two  Sermons,  1802..  A 
Discourse  occasioned  by  tbe  deatb  of  the  Rev.  Jason  Haven,  1808.  Pro- 
fessed Christians  cautioned,  and  evil  speakers  admonished:  A  Sermon, 
1804.  Tbe  sin  and  danger  of  strengthening  the  bands  of  evil  doers :  A 
Sermon,  1805.  National  Fast  Sermon  at  Holliston,  1812.  A  Sermon 
before  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  promoting  Christian  knowledge,  1818. 

He  was  married,  October  31,  1771,  to  Abigail  Biglow,  of  Weston,  Mass. 
She  died  November  2,  1786.  By  this  marriage  he  bad  no  children.  He 
was  married  a  second  time,  February  9,  1789,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  John 
Soollay  of  Boston;  by  whom  be  had  nine  children, — four  sons  and  five 
daughters,  all  of  whom  survived  him.  All  bis  sons  were  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College.  One  of  them,  Thomas,  was  bom  in  January,  1792 ;  was 
graduated  in  1811 ;  studied  Theology  ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  tbe  Unitarian 
oburob  in  Cbarlestown,  Mass.,  March  26,  1817  ;  and  died  of  a  typhus  fever, 
on  the  5tb  of  October,  of  the  same  year.  Dr.  Prentiss'  second  wife  survived 
him  many  years,  and  died  at  tbe  old  family  mansion,  at  Medfield,  Septem- 
ber 28.  1841,  at  tbe  age  of  eighty- two. 

FROM  THE  REV.  JOSEPH  ALLEN,  D.  D. 

NoBTHBOBo',  Mass.,  Janaary  26, 1861. 

My  dear  Sir:  Dr.  Prentiss  was  tbe  friend  and  pastor  of  my  youth.  Under  bis 
care  I  pursued  my  studies  preparatory  to  entering  the  University.  He  was  to  me 
as  a  &ther.  His  bouse  was  my  home,  and  his  children  as  brothers  and  sisters. 
His  eldest  son,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Prentiss  of  Oharlestown,  was  my  fellow  student, 
and  room-mate,  and  very  dear  friend;  and  his  early  death,  during  the  first  year 
of  his  ministry,  was  among  the  most  painful  events  of  my  life.  Such  were  my 
opportunities  for  becoming  acquainted  with  the  excellent  man  of  whom  you  wish 
me  to  give  you  some  reminiscences. 

I  remember  him  well — his  venerable  form;  his  serene  and  cheerful  countenance; 
his  locks  frosted  with  age,  falling  gracefully  over  his  shoulders;  his  manners  easy, 

•  Hbhbt  Wioht  was  born  in  Medfield,  Mali.,  in  1745 ;  waa  gradoated  at  Harvard  CoUege  in 
1782 ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Bristol,  R.  I.,  Jannarr  6, 1786 ;  reoelTed  the  deerae 
of  Dootor  of  Divinity  from  Brown  University  in  1824;  and  died  in  August,  1837,  aged  eighty- 

Tpitt  Clark  was  bom  in  Medfield,  Mass.,  January  15,  1763;  was  fraduated  at  ^rvaid 
College  in  1790:  was  ordained  at  Norton,  July  3,  1793;  and  died  February  13,  1886  aged 
seventy-two.  He  published  a  Thanksgiving  Sermon,  1796;  and  a  Sermon  at  the  ordmation  of 
Sylvester  F.  Bucklin  at  Marlborough,  1809.  „      «^  ,^.«  j     4^   *  tt        -j  m 

:  Thomas  Mason  was  bom  at  Princeton,  Mass.,  Mar  28, 1769 ;  was  graduatwi  at  Harvard  Oo}- 
lege  in  1796;  was  ordained  at  Northfield,  November  6,  1799;  was  dismissed  Febmary  ^.  1880 ; 
ami  died  January  3>  I86I9  aged  dghty-two.    He  published  a  Thankq^iTiiig  Sennon,  1824. 
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dignified,  polished,  yet  simple,  gentle,  and  winning;  his  grayity  in  the  pulpit;  his 
suavity,  affability,  and  urbanity,  in  company;  tho  affectionate  respect  that  his 
perfect  integrity  and  uniform  kindness  inspired; — all  these  rise  before  me,  when- 
ever I  recall  his  image,  and  remember  the  days  of  my  youth. 

The  ministry  of  Dr.  Prentiss  was  long,  peaceful,  and  prosperous;  and  he  died 
in  a  green  old  age,  universally  lamented  as  a  faithful  pastor  and  a  good  man.  He 
was  always  an  acceptable,  if  not  a  decidedly  popular,  preacher.  His  discourses 
were  solid,  judicious,  eminently  practical,  but  thoroughly  imbued  with  an  evan- 
gelical spirit,  and  some  of  them,  especially  those  that  were  designed  to  commemo- 
rate particular  events,  were  truly  eloquent.  He  was  uncommonly  felicitous,  in 
the  dioice  of  his  texts  on  special  occasions.  I  have  a  vivid  remembrance  of  some 
of  those  occasions,  and  of  the  discourses  which  they  called  forth.  One,  that 
occurred  in  my  childhood,  was  the  birthday  of  Washington,  February  22, 1800, — 
observed  throughout  the  United  States  in  commemoration  of  the  Father  of  his 
Country,  Uien  recently  deceased.  The  church  was  dressed  in  mourning;  the 
whole  population  of  the  village,  young  and  old,  with  appropriate  badges, — the 
schools,  each  led  by  its  teacher,  flocked  to  the  house  of  God.  Every  pew,  every 
seat,  was  occupied;  every  aisle  was  filled;  and  all  eyes  were  turned  towards  the 
preacher,  as  he  rose  before  the  vast  assembly,  and  announced  for  his  text  the  beau- 
tiftil  words,  so  applicable  to  the  shepherd  and  leader  of  our  Israel — **  So  he  led 
them  according  to  the  integrity  of  his  heart,  and  guided  them  by  the  skilfulness  of 
bis  hands." 

His  manner  in  the  pulpit  was  easy,  dignified,  impressive;  his  voice  strong, 
majestic,  sonorous,  yet  not  grating  harshly  on  the  ear;  and  he  seldom  fiiiled  to 
gain  the  attention  of  his  hearers,  or  to  produce  the  conviction  in  their  minds  that 
he  was  thoroughly  in  earnest.  He  was  not  ambitious  of  ornament,  not  did  he 
seek  to  win  applause  by  any  tricks  of  oratory,  or  any  attempts  at  originality  or 
smartness.  Ue  seemed  wholly  absorbed  in  his  subject,  forgetful  of  himself,  intent 
on  the  great  object  of  the  Christian  ministry, — ^to  win  souls  to  Christ.  Dr.  Pren« 
tiss  was  a  devout  man,  and  highly  gifted  in  prayer.  His  prayers  were  happily 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  his  hearers,  and  peculiarly  suited  to  soothe,  com- 
fort, and  encourage  the  children  of  sorrow. 

In  his  religious  sentiments  he  belonged  to  the  school  of  Watts,  Doddridge,  and 
Thomas  Scott.  He  was  not  a  sectarian  in  any  proper  sense  of  that  term.  I  have 
no  recollection  of  ever  hearing  from  him  a  controversial  discourse,  unless  it  were 
on  the  subject  of  Baptism,  on  an  occasion  very  trying  to  him,  when  several  mem- 
bers of  his  church,  in  a  season  of  religious  excitement,  separated  themselves  from 
his  communion,  and  joined  the  Baptists.  He  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  Hopkinsian  creed,  and  I  think  rarely  exchanged  pulpits  with 
gentlemen  who  wore  understood  to  hold  those  views,  though  his  exchanges  were  by 
no  means  exclusively  with  those  whose  religious  opinions  fully  harmonized  with 
his  own. 

As  an  illustration  of  what  I  would  call  Dr.  Prentiss'  Catholicism,  I  may  men- 
tion the  following: — At  the  time  when,  in  company  with  my  classmate,  his  eldest 
son, — while  we  were  pursuing  our  theological  studies  at  Cambridge, — I  made 
application  to  be  received  into  his  church,  we  were  not  questioned  respecting  our 
views  on  controverted  subjects,  but  only  in  regard  to  our  views,  purposes,  and 
aims,  in  joining  the  church,  and  undertaking  the  Christian  ministry;  and  I  do 
not  remember  that  he  ever  attempted  to  bias  us  in  our  studies,  in  favour  of  his 
own  system,  or  ever  expressed  to  us  any  regret  that,  in  our  theological  views,  we 
differed,  in  some  respects,  from  our  honoured  father  and  guide.  He  wished  us  to 
enjoy  the  largest  liberty,  and  to  believe  that  the  honest  and  intelligent  study  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  would  lead  to  the  knowledge  of  all  truth,  essential  to  the  right 
conduct  of  life,  and  to  the  attainment  of  true  holiness. 

Dr.  Prentiss  in  his  intercourse  with  his  people  never  lost  sight  of  the  dignity  of  his 
office^  while  he  was  removed  as  &r  as  possible  fi'om  stiffness,  formality,  or  morose- 
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ness.  He  was  habitually  cheerful,  and  often  playful  in  his  manner,  and  was 
remarkably  fond  of  children,  who  loved  him  in  return,  while  his  presence  inspired 
them  with  a  feeling  of  reverence,  which  checked  any  unbecoming  levity  or  impro- 
priety of  language  or  behaviour. 

The  catechiiings,  as  they  were  called, — ^held  semi-annually,  in  the  spring  and 
autumn,  in  the  village  church,  when  a  troop  of  boys  and  girls  were  gathered  to 
repeat  to  their  minister  the  Westminster  Assembly's  Catechism, — are  among  the 
pleasant  reminiscences  of  my  early  days.  On  these  occasions,  Dr.  PrentiM 
appeared  to  great  advantage.  He  was,  at  such  times,  peculiarly  gentle  and  win- 
ning in  his  manners;  his  countenance  beamed  with  love,  while  his  wise  and 
affectionate  counsels  sunk  deep  into  our  hearts. 

I  have  also  pleasant  recollections  of  his  visits  to  the  district  school  in  company 
with  the  Board  of  selectmen,  who  together  constituted  the  school  committee. 
His  discriminating  commendation,  his  paternal  admonitions,  the  high  motives 
which  he  set  before  us,  fell  upon  our  susceptible  minds,  as  the  dew  upon  the  tender 
grass,  causing  some  good  thoughts,  and  wise  purposes,  and  holy  resolves,  to  spring 
up.  We  all  prized  his  approbation,  and  felt  that  his  smile  was  a  benediction.  I 
remember  when,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  I  was  placed  upon  the  teacher's  desk  to 
recite,  in  the  presence  of  the  minister  and  selectmen,  at  the  closing  visitation  of 
the  school,  when  I  first  learned  to  read, — a  dialogue  from  '*  Webster's  Third 
Part,"  and  how  the  ambition  swelled  my  breast,  and  the  purpose  was  formed,  to 
go  to  College  and  be  a  minister, — a  purpose  which,  from  that  time,  was  my  guid- 
ing star,  and  which  I  should  probably  never  have  formed,  had  not  my  minister 
been  one  whom  I  could  love  and  esteem,  and  look  up  to  as  a  model. 

In  the  domestic  relations, — as  a  husband,  and  parent,  and  the  head  of  a  family, 
Dr.  Prentiss  approached  as  near  my  idea  of  perfect  excellence  as  any  man  whom 
I  have  known.  His  children  looked  up  to  him  with  filial  reverence,  while  they 
dung  to  him  with  tenderest  affection,  and  yielded  a  willing  obedience  to  hte 
gmtle  commands. 

For  many  years  during  their  minority,  in  order  to  provide  means  for  the  libe- 
ral education  of  his  four  sons,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving  into  his  family 
boys  and  young  men,  to  fit  them  for  College,  or  for  other  walks  of  life;  many  of 
whom  still  live  to  bear  their  wiUing  testimony  to  his  faithful  guardianship  and 
skilful  nurture. 

In  a  word.  Dr.  Prentiss  was  a  devoted  minister,  a  judicious  parent,  a  wise 
householder,  an  efficient  and  successful  educator  of  youth,  a  just  and  holy  man, 
an  *'  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  was  no  guile;"  and  many  beside  myself  cherish 
his  memory  with  fond  affection,  and  feel  that  for  whatever  in  them  is  good  and 
commendable,  and  for  whatever  success  they  have  met  with  in  life,  they  owe 
much  to  the  stimulus  and  encouragement  they  received  while  under  his  care. 

Yours  very  truly  and  respectfully, 

JOSEPH  ALLEN. 


YoIm  I.  86 
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JOEL  BENEDICT,  D.  D  * 

1769—1816. 

Joel  Bbnbdiot  was  of  Puritan  descent,  his  ancestors  havrng  been  among 
the  early  settlers  of  New  England.  Shortly  after  they  reached  this  country, 
they  went  to  Connecticut,  and  settled,  it  is  believed,  at  Norwalk.  Thence  his 
fitther,  Peter  Benedict,  removed  to  Salem,  Westchester  County,  New  York, 
where  Ae,  the  second  son,  was  bom,  January  8,  1745.  The  father  was  a 
person  of  very  considerable  influence  in  the  community  in  which  he  lived, 
and  was  particularly  distinguished  for  bis  piety,  as  most  of  his  ancestors  are 
said  to  have  been,  through  several  generations.  He  had  two  sons  besides 
the  subject  of  this  sketch.  One  of  them,  Abnery  was  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1769;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Middlefield,  Conn., 
November  20,  1771 ;  was  dismissed  in  1785  ;  was  subsequently  installed  at 
New  Lebanon,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  six  years ;  and  died  at  Roxbury, 
Delaware  County,  N.  Y.,  November  19,  1818,  aged  seventy-eight.  The 
other  son,  after  the  Revolution,  migrated  to  Canada,  where  be  spent  the 
rest  of  his  days,  holding  some  office  under  the  British  government. 

Of  the  early  years  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  little  is  known.  He  was 
graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  in  1765,  at  the  age  of  twenty. 
Shortly  after,  he  went  to  the  South,  and  remained  some  time  in  the  capacity 
of  a  teacher ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  unfavourable  effect  of  the  oUmato 
upon  his  health,  he  relinquished  the  employment  and  returned  to  his  father's 
house.  Previous  to  this  period,  his  mind  had  been  deeply  impressed  with 
Divine  truth,  and  he  had  formed  the  determination  to  devote  himself  to  the 
Christian  ministry  ;  and,  accordingly,  when  his  health  had  become  sufficiently 
confirmed  to  warrant  it,  he  commenced  his  theological  studies  under  the 
instruction  of  Dr.  Bellamy,  and  continued  with  him  until  the  time  of  his 
licensure.  In  his  common-place  book  is  found  the  following  somewhat 
remarkable  record,  made,  it  would  seem,  in  the  year  1773.  ''  Conversing 
with  Dr.  Bellamy  upon  the  downfall  of  Anti-christ,  after  many  things  had 
been  said  on  the  subject,  the  Doctor  began  to  warm,  and  uttered  himself 
after  this  manner : — *  Tell  your  children  to  tell  their  children,  that  in  the 
year  1866  something  notable  will  happen  in  the  Church— tell  them  the  old 
man  said  so.' " 

After  being  licensed  to  preach,  he  spent  some  time  in  travelling  and  sup- 
plying destitute  churches  in  Massachusetts  and  Maine.  On  the  25th  of 
November,  1770,  he  was  called  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  church  in 
Newent,  (now  Lisbon,)  Conn.,  and  on  the  21st  of  February,  1771.  was 
constituted  its  pastor,  the  sermon  being  preached  by  the  Rev.  Levi  Hart  of 
Preston.  The  church  had  previously  been  in  a  distracted  state,  through  the 
influence  of  Separatists,  and  in  his  settlement  divisions  were  so  far  healed 
as  to  promise  well  for  his  usefulness  and  comfort,  and  their  prosperity. 

On  the  16th  of  May,  1771,  he  was  married  to  Sarah  McCown,  a  native 
of  Boston,  whose  father,  Capt.  Robert  McCown, — a  gentleman  of  Scottish 
descent,  resided  at  that  time  in  Bristol,  R.  I.  She  was  a  lady  of  great 
personal  attractions  and  in  every  respect  worthy  of  his  choice. 

•  MS.  fro    his  famUy. 
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In  the  early  part  of  1T72,  his  health  was  so  much  reduced  that  he  found 
it  necessary  to  take  a  respite  from  his  labours,  and  it  was  even  considered 
doubtful  whether  he  would  ever  be  able  to  resume  them.  He,  however, 
did  resume  them  after  a  short  time  ;  though  he  prosecuted  them  in  great 
bodily  weakness,  and  not  without  frequent  and  protracted  interruptions.  At 
length,  in  1782,  he  tendered  the  resignation  of  his  charge,  and  on  the  80th 
of  April,  was  regularly  dismissed  by  an  ecclesiastical  council.  Though  the 
state  of  his  health  had  probably  something  to  do  in  inducing  this  «tep,  the 
want  of  an  adequate  support  seems  to  have  been  another,  and  perhaps  the 
principal,  reason. 

Immediately  after  he  was  released  from  his  pastoral  charge,  he  returned 
with  his  family  to  his  native  place,  and  remained  there,  preaching  occasion- 
ally, as  his  health  would  permit,  until  his  constitution  had  become  so  much 
invigorated  that  he  thought  it  safe  to  resume  his  stated  ministerial  duties. 
He  then  went  back  to  the  scene  of  his  former  labours,  where  he  was  welcomed 
with  every  expression  of  good  will  by  a  large  circle  of  friends,  and  especi- 
ally by  his  brethren  in  the  ministry,  who  had  felt  his  separation  from  them 
to  be  a  severe  affliction.  The  church  at  Plainfield,  which  had  then  been 
vacant  for  some  time,  hearing  that  he  had  recovered  his  health,  immediately 
directed  their  attention  to  him  as  a  suitable  person  to  become  their  pastor ; 
and  having  received  and  accepted  a  call  from  them,  he  was  installed  there 
on  the  21st  of  December,  1784.  Here  he  continued  to  labour  with  great 
acceptance  and  usefulness,  until  death  terminated  his  course.  During  his 
whole  ministry  he  may  be  said  to  have  been  an  invalid ;  and  it  was  only  by 
a  most  rigid  economy  of  his  strength,  that  he  was  enabled,  at  any  time,  to 
perform  his  stated  duties.  He  was,  however,  rarely  absent  from  his  pulpit 
on  the  Sabbath  ;  and,  though  his  sermons  were  not  generally  written,  he 
had  always  thoroughly  digested  his  subject,  and  no  one  could  listen  to 
him,  unless  it  were  his  own  fault,  without  being  edified  and  made  better. 

During  the  Revolution,  he  showed  himself  always  decidedly  and  warmly 
attached  to  his  country's  cause.  His  friend,  Dr.  Hart  and  himself  sympa- 
thized in  relation  to  this  subject,  as  well  as  almost  every  other ;  and,  though 
not  directly  and  officially  connected  with  the  war,  they  hesitated  not  to  show 
themselves,  on  all  proper  occasions,  in  public  and  in  private,  the  staunch 
friends  and  supporters  of  liberty. 

In  1808,  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from 
Union  College. 

Dr.  Benedict  continued  to  preach  until  within  one  Sabbath  of  his  death. 
He  died  of  a  pleurisy,  after  an  illness  of  a  few  days,  on  the  13th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1816.  In  his  approach  to  the  grave,  he  evinced  the  most  unqualified 
resignation,  and  even  joyful  triumph.  His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Nott  of  Franklin,  from  Psalm  cxil,  6 ;  and  was  published. 

The  only  acknowledged  publication  of  Dr.  Benedict,  is  a  Sermon  preached 
at  the  funeral  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hart  in  1811. 

FROM  THE  REV.  ELIPHALET  NOTT,  D.  D., 

PRXSIDBHT  OF  UHION  OOLLEOB. 

Union  Collsqb,  Schenectady,  January  81, 1848. 
Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  1  am  too  unwell  to  write  myself,  and  sufl^ring  too  much 
bodily  pain  to  reply  to  your  request  through  the  agency  of  another  in  a  manner 
suited  to  the  character  and  standing  of  the  distinguished  individual  concerning 
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whom  you  inquire.    I  can  onlj  dictate  a  few  hints,  and  leave  you  to  use  them  at 
your  own  discretion. 

Dr.  Benedict  deserves  a  place  among  the  distinguished  men  of  New  England, 
whetlier  considered  as  a  scholar,  philosopher,  or  Christian  minister. 

He  was  distinguished  at  College,  as  he  was  afterwards  through  life,  for  his  love 
of  the  cUssics  and  mathematics — in  which  departments  he  had  few  equals.  The 
Hebrew  language  was,  I  believe,  not  taught  at  College,  while  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  it.  His  desire  to  read  the  Scriptures  in  their  original  languages  led  him  to 
prosecute  Ihe  study  of  Hebrew  with  such  helps  as  he  could  obtain; — which  prose- 
cation  he  never  remitted  until  he  had  obtained  a  very  accurate  and  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  the  language.  He  also  made  some  progress  in  acquiring  the  know- 
ledge of  some  other  cognate  Oriental  languages. 

The  great  doctrines  of  God's  sovereignty  and  man's  dependance  and  depravity 
he  firmly  believed  and  constantly  taught;  though  he  taught  them  as  Scripture 
doctrines  rather  than  as  metaphysical  dogmas .  He  studied  his  subjects  thoroughly, 
and  yet  his  discourses,  so  far  as  language  was  concerned,  were  entirely  extempo- 
raneous. His  utterance  was  slow  and  hesitating,  and  he  commanded  the  atten- 
tion of  his  audience  by  the  great  and  solemn  truths  which  he  delivered,  rather 
than  by  the  language  in  which  those  truths  were  clothed,  or  the  manner  of  their 
delivery. 

Though  greatly  respected  by  his  people  as  a  preacher,  he  was  equally  respected 
as  a  pastor;  and  in  the  performance  of  parochial  duties  he  had  few  equals.  He 
was  ever  mindful  of  the  wants  of  the  poor  and  constant  in  his  visits  at  the  bedsides 
of  the  dying. 

Though  possessing  a  Ihiil  constitution  and  suffering  much  bodily  pain,  he  was 
constitutionally  happy  and  had  a  remarkable  talent  for  rendering  those  happy 
around  him. 

He  lived  in  the  midst  of  sects  differing  from  him  in  opinion,  and  yet  he  lived 
not  the  less  in  the  midst  of  friends  on  that  account. 

By  all  who  knew  him  he  was  respected  and  beloved,  nor  was  he  known  to  have 
had  a  personal  enemy.  He  was  a  man  of  sympathy,  and  instinctively  shared  in 
the  joys  and  sorrows  of  all  with  whom  he  became  acquainted;  and,  though  decided 
in  his  own  religious  opinions,  he  exercised  a  most  enlightened  and  liberal  charity 
towards  those  who  differed  from  him. 

Having  myself  been  brought  up  among  the  strictest  sect  of  Calvinists,  and 
having  become  accustomed  to  think  that  greatness  and  goodness  were,  for  the  most 
part,  to  be  found  only  among  them,  I  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Benedict  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  and  I  was  surprised  to  find  that,  in  his  estimation,  these  qualities 
were  to  be  found  in  individuals  among  other  denominations,  as  truly  and  as  fre- 
quently as  his  own ;  and  that  he  retained  as  high  a  regard  for,  and  cherished  as 
sincere  a  friendship  towards,  such  individuals,  wherever  found,  as  if  found  among 
the  sect  with  whom  he  communed  and  worshipped.  The  kindness  with  which  he 
spoke  of  other  denominations,  and  the  interest  which  he  took  in  their  prosperity, 
made  an  impression  upon  my  own  mind  which  has  never  been  effaced :  indeed 
the  manner  in  which  he  treated  Christians  differing  from  him,  and  in  which  he  was 
generally  treated  by  them,  furnished  the  most  impressive  exemplification  I  have 
ever  witnessed  of  those  words  of  sacred  writ,  ''Behold  how  good,  and  how 
pleasant  a  thing  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity!'* 

He  was  always  an  apologist  for  the  absent, — put  the  best  construction  possible 
upon  the  conduct  of  others,  and  never  unnecessarily  spoke  evil  of  any  one.  Thus 
lid  this  good  man  live  in  charity,  and  he  died  lamented  by  all  who  knew  him. 

Very  truly  yours, 

ELIPHALET  NOTT. 
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FROM  THE  HON.  ANDREW  T.  JUDSON, 

JUDQB  OF  THE  DISTRICT    COURT  OF  THB  UNITED   STATES. 

Canterbury,  Conn.,  November  20,  1849. 

My  dear  Sir :  My  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Benedict  commenced  in  the  year  1809, 
and  continued  till  the  day  of  his  death.  I  have  met  him  in  the  social  circle,  at 
his  own  fireside,  and  at  the  place  of  public  worship, — having  of);en  listened  to  his 
preaching.  My  recollections  of  him,  if  not  very  extended,  are  yet  very  vivid 
and  agreeable. 

As  a  classical  scholar,  I  have  always  understood  that  he  was  distinguished 
among  his  learned  associates.  Virgil  was  his  favourite  author  through  life;  and  I 
have  been  told  that  his  reading  of  Latin  poetry,  even  when  he  was  in  College,  was 
so  remarkable  that  the  Professors  sometimes  set  him  to  reading  Virgil  merely  for 
their  own  gratification. 

His  knowledge  of  the  mathematics  also  was  extensive  and  profound.  The 
people  of  Plainfield  still  relate  an  amusing  anecdote  illustrating  his  familiar 
acquaintance  with  this  department  of  study.  The  young  lads  in  the  Academy 
used  to  carry  their  problems  to  their  Preceptor  for  his  aid  in  solving  them,  when, 
not  unfrequently,  he  would  be  attacked  with  a  severe  head  ache,  which  would 
oblige  him  to  postpone  his  attention  to  their  requests  till  he  could  bo  relieved  from 
pain.  Meanwhile,  the  roguish  fellows  would  send  some  one  of  their  number,  on 
some  errand  or  other,  to  Dr.  Benedict's  study,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  where 
they  would  be  sure  to  be  greeted  by  the  face  of  their  instructer;  and  the  next 
morning,  the  problem,  however  difficult,  was  solved,  and  the  head  ache  was  cured. 
They  drew  their  own  inferences,  and  indulged  their  own  jokes. 

But  Dr.  Benedict  was  most  distinguished  as  a  profound  biblical  scholar;  beiqg 
alike  familiar  with  the  history,  the  poetry,  the  philosophy,  and  the  doctrines  of 
the  Bible.  He  delighted  much  in  the  study  of  the  Hebrew,  and  used  to  call  it 
'*  the  language  of  the  angels." 

His  views  of  Christian  doctrine  were  what  is  termed  '*  orthodox,"  though  he 
kept  aloof  from  all  extremes.  The  modification  of  Calvinism  which  prevailed 
extensively  in  his  day  under  the  name  of  Hopkinsianism  he  rejected.  He  called 
no  man  master,  and  made  little  of  any  other  authority  in  matters  of  religion  than 
that  of  the  great  Master  Himself. 

He  lived  through  the  stirring  scenes  of  the  Revolution,  and  mingled  in  them,  ai 
well  as  in  other  scenes  scarcely  less  stirring  that  succeeded,  with  the  spirit  of  a 
true  patriot.  James  Madison,  who  was  one  of  the  friends  of  his  early  life,  waf, 
in  the  Doctor's  estimation,  a  fine  model  of  manly  integrity  and  patriotisa. 
During  the  war  of  1812,  he  never  deserted  his  friend  Madison. 

Dr.  Benedict's  style  of  preaching  was  unlike  that  of  most  of  his  contempo- 
raries in  the  Congregational  church  of  New  England.  lie  carried  with  him  into 
the  pulpit  only  a  few  brief  notes,  and  these  when  once  used,  were  thrown  by,  and 
generally  never  used  a  second  time.  The  consequence  was  that  each  week  wit- 
nessed to  his  mature  preparation  for  the  succeeding  Sabbath,  and  his  flock  never 
complained  of  his  treating  them  to  old  sermons. 

Dr.  Benedict  was,  to  the  last,  a  vigorous  advocate  for  the  strict  independence  of 
the  churches.  He  uniformly  refused  to  recognise  the  authority  of  Consociatioii, 
differing  in  this  respect  from  most  of  his  brethren  around  him. 

One  of  his  most  intimate  friends  in  the  ministry  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hart  of 
Preston.  There  was  an  agreement  between  these  two  brethren  that  the  sunrivor 
should  preach  the  funeral  sermon  of  the  one  who  died  first.  It  fell  to  Dr.  Bene- 
dict to  perform  this  melancholy  office  for  his  fHend;  and  he  did  it  in  a  maniwr 
alike  creditable  to  his  head  and  his  heart. 

I  am,  Sir,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

ANDREW  T.  JUDSOV. 
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JOHN   HUNT * 

1769—1776. 

John  Hunt  was  the  son  of  Oapt.  John  and  Esther  (Wells)  Hnnt,  and 
was  bom  in  Northampton,  November  20,  1744.  His  father  was  a  farmer  in 
good  circiimstanees,  and  for  some  years  he  kept  a  public  house.  The  son 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1764.  In  October,  1765,  he  took 
charge  of  the  Qrammar  school  at  Northampton,  and  continued  his  connec- 
tion with  it  till  March,  1769.  Not  long  after  he  commenced  teaching,  his 
mind  took  a  decidedly  serious  direction.  After  having  been  for  some  time 
perplexed  with  doubts  in  regard  to  some  of  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  as  well 
as  burdened  with  anxiety  from  a  conviction  of  his  own  sinfulness,  he  at 
length  gained  satisfacU)ry  views  of  the  doctrines  which  had  perplexed  him, 
and  found  that  in  the  Qospel  which  effectually  soothed  his  agitated  spirit. 
Though  the  state  of  his  health  seemed  to  require  an  active  habit,  and  he  had 
some  strong  inducements  to  devote  himself  to  a  secular  calling,  his  regard 
to  the  dictates  of  conscience  and  the  desire  to  be  useful  to  his  fellow  men 
prevailed  over  all  other  considerations,  to  induce  him  to  engage  in  the 
Christian  ministry.  Accordingly,  having,  in  connection  with  his  duties  as  a 
teacher,  pursued  a  course  of  theological  study,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
the  year  1769, — about  the  time  that  he  resigned  his  place  in  the  Grammar 
Bohool.  His  first  efforts  in  the  pulpit  were  regarded  as  prognostic  of  a  high 
standing  in  his  profession.  He  preached  in  different  places  for  more  than 
a  year  and  a  half  after  his  licensure,  and  always  left  a  decidedly  favourable 
impression. 

The  Old  South  church,  Boston,  having  been  vacant  about  two  years, — 
Mr.  Hunt  was  invited  to  preach  to  them  as  a  candidate ;  and,  in  due  time, 
(September  26,  1771,)  both  he  and  the  Rev.  John  Bacon  t  were  duly 
inducted  into  the  pastoral  charge  of  that  church.  A  sermon  was  preached 
on  the  occasion  by  each  of  them. 

In  the  spring  of  1775,  shortly  after  the  battle  of  Lexington,  the  gates 
of  Boston  were  shut,  and  a  decree  issued  by  the  British  Commander  against 
all  passing  and  repassing  of  citizens  between  town  and  country.  Mr.  Hunt 
being,  at  that  time,  on  a  visit  to  Brookline,  attempted  to  return  to  his  home 
in  Boston,  but  was  forbidden  to  enter  the  town,  except  on  condition  that  he 

«  Hooker's  Fun.  Serm. — Wlsner'g  Hi«t.  Disc. — MS.  from  Rev.  Dr.  Allen. 

t  JoBN  Bacon  was  a  native  of  Canterbury,  Conn.,  and  was  graduated  at  the  College  of  New 
Jersey  in  1765.  After  beins  licensed  to  preach,  he  spent  some  time  preaching  in  Somerset 
county,  Maryland,  and  was  there  when  he  was  invited  to  Boston.  His  style  of  preaching  waji 
argumentative,  and  his  manner  much  less  attractive  than  that  of  his  colleague.  Difficulties 
sprung  up  soon  after  his  settlement,  in  resard  to  the  doctrines  of  atonement  and  imputation, 
a«id  the  administration  of  baptism  on  the  Half- way  Covenant,  in  consequence  of  whicn  he  was 
dismissed,  February  8,  1775.  In  his  religious  views  he  is  understood  to  nave  sympathised  with 
the  school  of  Bellamy,  Hopkins,  and  West.  On  leaving  Boston,  he  removed  to  Stockbridge, 
where  he  passed  the  residue  of  his  life,  and  died  October  25,  1820.  He  served  in  various  civil 
oapaoitiefl ; — as  magistrate ;  a  Representative  to  the  Legislature :  associate  and  presiding  Judge 
of  the  Common  Pleas;  a  member  and  President  of  the  State  Senate;  and  a  member  of  Con- 
gress. In  politics  he  belonged  to  the  party  of  Jefferson.  He  married  the  widow  of  his  prede- 
oenor,  the  Kev.  Alexander  Cumming.  and  the  daughter  of  Esekiel  Goldthwait,  Register  of 
Deeds  in  Suffolk.  His  son,  Ezekiel,  was  graduated  at  Yale  Collece  in  1794,  and  has  held  vari- 
ous important  offices,  among  which  is  that  of  Comptroller  of  the  Tnasurj  of  the  United  States. 
He  published  a  Sermon  after  his  installation,  1772 ;  an  Answer  to  Dr.  Joseph  Huntington  on 
a  ease  of  discipline,  1781 ;  a  Speech  on  the  Courts  of  the  United  States,  1802 ;  Conjectures  on 
th«  ProplMelef,  1806. 
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would  pledge  himself  to  remain.  Declining  this  requisition,  he  retired  to 
Northampton,  intending  to  sojourn  among  his  relatives,  till  ProTidencc 
should  open  a  way  for  his  return  to  the  people  of  his  charge. 

Mr.  Hunt  had  naturally  a  delicate  constitution,  and  his  tendencies  were 
decidedly  hectical.  Soon  after  he  went  to  Northampton,  he  found  that  a  pul- 
monary disease  hiyd  evidently  fastened  itself  upon  him ;  and  he  had  little 
doubt  that  it  would  have  a  fatal  issue.  Hb  mind  now  became  more  than 
ever  absorbed  in  endeavouring  to  satisfy  himself  in  respect  to  his  own 
spiritual  state.  During  the  early  part  of  his  illness,  he  suflfered  much  from 
doubt  and  apprehension  ;  but,  in  the  progress  of  it,  his  mind  became  com- 
posed, and,  for  a  considerable  time  previous  to  his  death,  the  cloud  seemed 
to  have  entirely  passed  away.  He  conversed  with  great  freedom  and  inter- 
est, not  only  in  reference  to  his  own  immediate  ptospects,  but  on  other 
subjects  connected  with  religion,  until  within  two  or  three  weeks  of  his 
death,  when  both  his  body  and  mind  had  become  so  feeble  that  he  was 
scarcely  able  to  converse  at  all.  He  died  at  his  father's  house  on  the  20th 
of  December,  1775,  just  after  he  had  completed  his  thirty-first  year.  A 
sermon  was  preached  at  his  funeral  by  the  Rev.  John  Hooker,  then  minister 
of  Northampton,  from  Job  xiv.  19,  which  was  afterwards  published.  Mr. 
Hunt  was  never  married. 

The  following  extract  from  the  funeral  sermon  shows  Mr.  Hooker's  esti- 
mate of  his  character : — 

^'  Here  is  now  before  this  assembly  the  remains,  and  all  that  could  die,  of  one  that, 
with  great  propriety,  might  be  called  ^  the  hope  of  man;'  one  from  whom  the  public 
had  raised  expectations;  who  shone  in  a  distinguished  sphere  of  life  with  eminent 
lustre, — a  burning  and  a  shining  light;  one  of  singular  accomplishments  and  fVirnitare 
for  usefulness  in  the  Church  of  Christ;  one  that  was  the  hope  of  his  parents  and  the 
comfort  of  his  family ;  the  hope  of  bis  native  town, — lately  the  hope  of  Boston,  the 
hope  of  these  New  English  churches.  But  now  he  is  cut  down  as  a  flower  and 
withered  in  the  morning  of  life. 

''  A  grateful  acknowledgement  to  the  glorious  Head  of  the  Church  for  the  life  of 
inch  a  man,  and  a  tear  of  lamentation  and  sorrow  for  his,  to  us,  untimely  death,  is 
due  fVom  us  all  upon  this  occasion ; — ^is  due  from  this  town, — is  due  from  his  country, — 
is  due,  in  a  particular  manner,  from  me.  Most  willingly,  but  with  sincere  grief,  do  I 
perform  this  last  service,  and  pay  this  last  tribute  to  the  memory  of  our  departed 
tViend.  I  have  long  had  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  him,  and  opportunity  to  know 
his  temper  and  sentiments,  and  the  undissembled  disposition  and  turn  of  his  mind ; 
and  the  more  I  knew  him,  the  more  I  esteemed  him  and  the  more  dear  to  me  he  was. 

^'The  Father  of  spirits  had  endued  him  with  an  amiable  natural  disposition;  a 
modest,  sweet,  pacific  temper;  and  superior  natural  genius  and  intellectual  powers, 
improved  and  adorned  by  many  valuable  acquirements,  which  the  good  Spirit  inclined 
him  to  consecrate  to  the  service  of  God,  in  the  Gospel  of  His  Son. 

'^  His  public  services,  as  long  as  he  lived,  every  where  met  with  singular  appro- 
bation; he  was  truly  a  ^workman  that  needed  not  to  be  ashamed.'  In  prayer  he  was 
peculiarly  copious,  grave,  and  solemn,  with  an  unusual  variety  and  pertinency  of  senti- 
ment and  language;  and  perhaps  in  no  part  of  public  exercise  did  he  more  excel  than 
in  this.  As  a  preacher  he  was  eminent:  his  compositions  were  correct,  manly,  and 
elegant — ^his  sermons  were  rational,  judicious,  and  instructive;  enriched  with  striking 
and  important  sentiments^  adorned  with  a  variety  and  noble  turn  of  thought; 
enlivened  by  a  strong,  animated,  and  delicate  style;  recommended  by  a  delivery 
remarkably  grave,  deliberate,  and  emphatical,  with  a  pathos  and  energy  becoming  the 
pulpit,  and  calculated  to  give  every  idea  he  meant  to  convey  its  fiill  weight  upon  the 
mind. 

"His  imagination  was  lively  and  conducted  with  judgment.  He  had  a  ready 
invention,  with  a  singular  dexterity  in  collecting  well  judged  images  and  metaphors, 
and  contrasting  ideas  and  expressions  so  as  to  engage  the  hearer.  A  lively  and  beau- 
tiftil  imagery  usually  appeared  in  all  his  compositions.  He  appeared  fully  possessed 
in  his  own  thoughts  of  what  he  aimed  to  express ;  and  to  endeavour  to  convey  it  to 
the  understanding  and  heart  of  his  hearers ;  so  that  he  usually  commanded  the  atten- 
tion of  his  auditory  in  an  uncommon  degree.  It  ever  appeared  to  be  his  principal  con- 
o6m  in  his  public  discoaraes  to  do  good :  he  was  solicitous  to  instruct  the  mind  and  affect 
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the  heart;— not  merely  to  please,  but  to  please  in  order  to  profit j— not  to  anmaa  Ui 
hearers  with  the  empty  sound  of  language  or  the  specnlations  or  philosophy,  but  to 
f^d  them  with  that  knowledge  and  understanding  which  should  save  their  soab. 

*'Uc  loved  and  he  preached  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Gkiepel,  aa  they  wen 
understood  by  the  fhthers  of  this  country,  but  with  a  most  agreeable  openness  and 
candour  of  mind.  The  doctrine  of  redemption  through  a  Mediator  and  atoning  sacri- 
fice ho  was  particularly  attached  to,  and  dwelt  much  upon  it  in  the  course  of  his  Ulb; 
and  it  was  the  hope  and  comfort  of  his  heart  in  death.''  , 

Mr.  Hunt   published   two  Sermons, — one  on  the  occasion  of    his   own 

ordination  and  the  instaUation  of  Mr.  Bacon,  1771 ;  the  other  on  t^ie  death 

of  Sarah,  wife  of  Moses  Gill,  the  same  year. 


■♦♦- 
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1769—1806. 
FROM  THE  HON.  THOMAS  DAY, 

SBCRETART  OF  STATE  IN  CONHBCTICUT. 

Hartford,  October  22, 1819. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir :  When  you  requested  me  to  furnish  you  a  biographical 
sketch  of  my  father  for  your  forthcoming  work,  I  had  some  scruples  about  a 
compliance,  principally  on  account  of  my  relation  to  the  subject ;  but  a  further 
consideration  of  the  matter  has  enabled  me  to  overcome  those  scruples. 
There  was  already  in  existence  a  memoir  of  him  prepared  by  a  distinguished 
hand.  Rev.  Azel  Backus,  since  President  of  Hamilton  College,  containing  all 
that  could  be  needed  by  way  of  judgment  or  opinion  in  relation  to  his  min- 
isterial and  domestic  character.  Availing  myself  of  this,  what  would 
remain  for  me,  would  be  matter  of  fact — ^which  could  be  furnished  without 
impropriety  by  any  credible  person  having  the  requisite  means  of  informa- 
tion. As  I  have  in  my  possession  nearly  all  the  manuscripts  left  by  my 
father,  and  as  many  of  the  most  interesting  circumstances  of  his  life  are 
indelibly  impressed  upon  my  memory,  it  would  seem  that  my  means  of 
information  must  be  as  ample  at  least  as  those  possessed  by  any  one  else. 
With  this  view  of  the  matter,  I  have  endeavoured  to  comply  with  your  request, 
and  you  have  the  result  in  what  follows. 

Jeremiah  Day  was  descended  from  Robert  Day,  who  emigrated  from 
England  to  this  country  in  1634 ;  settled  first  at  Cambridge,  Mass.;  removed 
thence  in  the  fall  of  1635,  or  summer  of  1636,  to  Hartford,  Conn. ;  and 
became  one  of  the  settlers  of  that  plantation.  His  wife  was  Editha,  sister 
of  Deacon  Edward  Stebbins.  Both  were  exemplary  members  of  the  church 
in  Hartford,  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker  and  Samuel 
Stone.  There  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  there  he  died  in 
1648,  aged  forty-four.  His  name,  among  others,  is  recorded  on  a  stately 
monument  lately  erected  in  the  rear  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  in 
Hartford,  to  the  memory  of  the  first  settlers  of  that  town. 

Thomas^  one  of  the  sons  of  Robert,  settled  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  and 
died  there  in  1711. 

•  OonneoUont  Braogelioal  Magaiine^  YH. 
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A  son  of  Thomas,  also  named  Thomas,  after  the  birth  of  several  children, 
remoTed  with  his  family  to  Colchester,  Conn.,  and  there  died  in  1729,  aged 
sixty-seven.  He  was  a  farmer,  and  distinguished  principally  as  a  peace 
maker. 

A  son  of  the  person  last  mentioned,  bearing  the  same  name,  was  the  father 
of  Jeremiah.  He  married  Mary  Wells  of  Colchester,  removed  to  Sharon 
in  or  about  the  year  1755,  and  died  there  in  1772,  aged  eighty-two.  He 
was  a  respectable  farmer,  of  a  quiet  disposition.  All  or  nearly  all  these 
ancestors,  male  and  female,  it  is  believed,  were  professedly  pious,  and 
members  of  orthodox  churches. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  bom  at  Colchester,  Conn.,  Westchester 
Society,  January  25,  (0.  S.)  1787.  When  a  boy,  he  was  employed  on  his 
father's  farm,  during  the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn;  and  in  the  winter 
went  a  distance  of  three  miles  to  school.  He  early  discovered  a  great 
attachment  to  books,  which  induced  his  parents  to  fit  him  to  receive  a  public 
education. 

At  the  Commencement  after  he  had  completed  his  fifteenth  year,  he  entered 
Yale  College,  and  was  graduated  in  1756. 

After  he  left  College,  he  taught  a  school  in  Sharon  until  the  first  of 
December,  1757,  when  he  commenced  student  in  Divinity  with  the  late 
Rev.  Joseph  Bellamy,  D.  D.,  of  Bethlehem.  After  studying  a  year  and  a 
half,  some  modest  doubts  as  to  his  qualifications  for  a  Gospel  minister,  led 
him  to  return  to  his  former  employment  of  instructing  a  school.  In  this 
employment  he  spent  about  two  years  in  Esopus,  N.  Y.,-7-his  pupils  being 
mostly  the  children  of  Dutch  parents.  Here  he  acquired  some  knowledge 
of  the  spoken  language  of  the  Dutch,  and  of  their  habits,  which  he  often 
referred  to  in  after  life. 

In  the  spring  of  1763,  his  only  brother  died,  and  in  hb  will  devised  to 
him  a  valuable  farm  on  Sharon  mountain.  This  he  took  possession  of  and 
settled  upon  as  a  farmer. 

Soon  afterwards  he  married  Sarah  Mills  of  Kent,  the  sister  of  the  Rev. 
Samuel  John  and  Edward  Mills.  His  College  classmate,  the  Rev.  Joel 
Bordwell  of  Kent,  had  previously  married  another  sister.  Thus  situated, 
and  thus  allied,  he  entered  upon  a  course  of  life  very  consonant  to  his  taste. 
Here  he  divided  his  time  between  mathematical  and  ethical  studies,  to 
which  he  was  early  attached,  and  agricultural  labour.  The  farmers  in  that 
vicinity,  many  years  afterwards,  spoke  of  him  as  a  useful  teacher,  while 
they  were  proud  of  being  competitors  with  him  in  the  toils  of  the  field.  It 
was  perhaps  in  reference  to  this  period  of  his  life,  that  he  afterwards  wrote 
a  Poem,  celebrating  the  pleasures  of  a  country  life,  upon  the  plan,  but  not 
in  servile  imitation,  of  Governor  Livingston's  '*  Philosophic  Solitude." 

While  in  this  situation  Mr.  Day  sustained  and  faithfully  discharged  the 
office  of  a  Selectman  of  the  town  of  Sharon. 

In  October,  1766,  and  again  in  May,  1767^  he  represented  that  town  in 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Colony.  Here,  at  one  or  both  sessions,  he 
mot  as  members  of  the  same  house,  and  thus  had  an  opportunity  to  become 
acquainted  with,  some  of  the  mo  it  distinguished  men  of  that  period.  Some 
of  them  he  probably  never  saw  again ;  but  the  friendship  of  others  he 
retained  and  valued  through  life. 

But  God,  in  his  providence,  had  designed  him  for  another  sphere  of 
aotion,  and  He  prepared  him  by  afflictio»  to  eneoimfcer  its  difficulties  and  trials. 
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In  August,  1767,  the  wife  of  his  youth  was  suddenly  taken  from  him.  A 
Don  named  Mills f  the  fruit  of  this  marriage,  sunriyed  her ;  but  afterwards, 
when  about  three  years  old,  was  lulled  by  the  kick  of  a  horse.  Not  long 
before  her  death,  they  both  made  a  public  profession  of  religion.  Soon 
afterwards  he  renewed  his  attention  to  theological  studies,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Rev.  Cotton  Mather  Smith  of  Sharon ;  was  licensed  as  a  candi- 
date ;  and,  after  preaching  at  Danbury  and  several  other  places,  came 
to  New  Preston  in  September,  1769,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  that 
church.  January  31,  1770.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Smith  preached  the  ordination 
sermon. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year,  he  was  married,  a  second  time,  to  Lucy  Wood 
of  Danbury.     On  the  16th  of  August,  1771,  she  died,  leaving  no  issue. 

On  the  7th  of  October,  1772,  he  was  married  to  Abigail,  daughter  of 
Stephen  Noble  of  New  Milford,  and  widow  of  the  Bev.  Sylvanus  Osbom*  of 
East  Greenwich,  now  Warren.  By  her  he  had  five  children, — four  sons 
and  a  daughter.  The  latter  died  when  a  little  more  than  a  year  old.  Three 
of  his  sons,  Jeremiah^  Thomas^  and  Mills,  he  educated  at  Yale  College, 
and  one,  Noble ,  as  a  merchant. t 

He  was  one  of  the  first  missionaries  (if  not  quite  the  first)  from  Connecti- 
cut to  the  new  settlements  in  this  country.  His  first  missionary  tour  was 
in  the  fall  of  1788,  and  his  field  of  labour  was  the  Western  side  of  Yer* 
mont,  extending  as  far  North  as  the  settlements  on  Onion  river.  At  Wil- 
listen  he  found  his  old  friend  Thomas  Chittenden,  with  whom  he  had 
twenty  years  before  been  associated  in  legislative  duties, — exercising  the 
functions  of  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  new  State.  Mr.  Day  accepted,  with 
much  gratification,  an  invitation  to  the  hospitalities  of  his  house.  He  kept 
a  minute  journal  which  is  still  preserved,  and  may  hereafter  be  considered 
as  a  valuable  document  in  the  history  of  missions. 

In  the  fall  of  1794,  he  made  another  missionary  tour  to  the  settlements 
on  the  Delaware  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  on  the  Susquehanna  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  following  its  windings  down  the  Wyoming.  He  was 
absent  nine  weeks,  travelled  six  hundred  miles,  and  preached  more  than 
fifty  times. 

At  the  Commencement  in  Yale  College  September  15,  1791,  he  preached 
the  Concio  ad  Clerum ;  his  subject  being  the  eternal  pre»existence  of  the 
world.     He  of  course  supported  the  Mosaic  History. 

During  the  administration  of  the  second  Governor  Trumbull  he  was 
invited  to  preach  the  Election  Sermon ;  but  he  declined,  and  his  place  was 
supplied  by  one  of  his  friends. 

He  kept  up  a  correspondence,  for  many  years,  with  some  of  his  clerical 
friends  on  doctrinal  and  ethical  subjects.  Among  these  were  Rev.  Jona- 
than Edwards,  D.  D.  of  New  Haven,  Rev.  Cyprian  Strong,  D.  D.  of  Chat- 
ham,  and  Rev.  Jonathan  Millert   of  Burlington.     Such  was  his  reverence 

*  Stltanub  Osborn  was  gradaated'at  the  College  of  New  Jeney.  in  1754 ;  wm  ordaiDed  ai 
Eatt  Greenwich,  Conn.,  in  1757;  and  died  in  1771. 

iJeretnioh,  late  President  of  Yale  College,  was  graduated  in  1705,  Thomas  in  1797,  and 
MUU  in  1803.  Mills y  the  yoangest  son,  studied  Divinity  with  the  Rev.  Asahel  Hooker,  then 
of  Goihen;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  May,  1806;  became  a  Tutor  in  Yale  College  in  the 
autumn  of  that  year;  at  the  end  of  two  years  resigned  his  situation  there,  and  took  the  super- 
intendenee  of  Phillips  Academy  in  Andover,  Mass. ;  in  1810  accepted  again  the  office  of  Tutor 
in  Yale  College,  and  died  at  New  Haven  June  20,  1812,  aged  twenty-eight.  He  was  buri^  in 
the  New  Haven  Cemetery,  on  the  lot  appropriated  to  the  officers  and  students  of  Yale  CoUtfe. 

1  JoiTATHviN  Miller  was  a  native  of  Torringford,  Conn. ;  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in 
1781 ;  was  onUbined  paator  of  the  ehuroh  in  Bariingtoo,  Conn.,  in  17S3;  uid  ditd  in  18S1.    H« 
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for  Dr.  Biwards  that,  when  he  submitted  hb  maniuoripte  to  him,  it  wm 
niher  for  the  sake  of  obtainiDg  his  advice  and  correction,  than  to  contro- 
Tert  his  opinions.  With  his  other  friends  just  named  he  mamtained  his 
Tiews  in  opposition  to  theirs,  but  always  with  perfect  good  temper,  and 
apparently  with  increasing  friendship,  as  they  became  more  intimately 
acquainted  with  each  other. 

He  planned  a  Poem  of  considerable  extent  entitled — **  The  Vision  of 
St.  John," — embracing  for  its  subject  the  book  of  Revelation  ;  employing 
its  gorgeous  imagery,  and  its  machinery  of  surpassing  grandeur  in  its  con- 
duct, fuid  at  the  same  time  giving  a  paraphrase  of  the  text  exeget^pally  cor* 
rect.  With  this  view,  he  studied  that  portion  of  the  sacred  writings  with 
more  than  ordinary  diligence,  and  sought  all  the  aid  he  could  obtain  from 
the  best  commentaries.  He  wrote  the  first  book,  containing  between  seven 
and  eight  hundred  lines ;  but  infirmities  coming  on,  he  relinquished  the 
design.     No  part  of  it  has  been  published. 

In  the  management  of  his  secular  affairs,  he  had  a  good  degree  of  fore- 
sight, and  met  with  eventual  success.  He  commonly  did  in  a  quiet  way  Uie 
right  thing,  at  the  right  time.  He  was  carefrd  not  to  make  engagements 
which  he  could  not  perform  without  inconvenience  ;  but,  when  made,  he  met 
them  with  strict  punctuality.  To  illustrate  Uiis  part  of  his  character,  as 
well  as  his  calmness  in  the  most  trying  circufhtttances,  the  following  state- 
ment may  not  be  inappropriate.  The  physician  who  attended  him  in  his 
last  sickness,  came  from  Litchfield,  a  distance  of  twelve  miles.  The  last 
time  he  came,  Mr.  Day  told  him  that  he  should  not  live  to  see  him  again, 
and  he  would  pay  him  his  fees ;  and  he  paid  him  accordingly  with  his  own 
hand.  His  anticipation  proved  correct ;  and,  after  his  death,  not  a  dollar 
of  indebtedness  from  his  estate  could  be  found.  The  expense  of  his  coffin 
even — probably  without  particular  design,  was  already  paid.  He  had  habit- 
ually a  moderate  estimate  of  himself  and  of  every  thing  belonging  to  him. 
One  of  his  neighbours  applied  to  him  for  the  purchase  of  a  part  of  his 
orchard,  to  enlarge  his  (the  applicant's)  garden.  Mr.  Day  was  reluctant  to 
sell,  because  he  wanted  all  his  orchard  for  his  own  use,  and  because  the  sale 
of  a  part  would  leave  the  rest  in  an  irregular  shape.  But  he  finally  yielded 
to  the  urgency  of  his  neighbour,  and  then  came  the  question  of  price. 
Neither  party  being  forward  to  name  a  price,  it  was  agreed  that  each  should 
mark  his  valuation  apart  from  the  other.  This  being  done,— on  showing  their 
marks,  it  appeared  that  Mr.  Day's  mark  was  considerably  lower  than  his 
neighbour's.  If  his  personal  character  had  been  the  subject  of  estimate, 
the  result  would  have  been  similar — his  own  mark  would  have  been  the 
lowest. 

prtadied  the  Conoio  ad  Cleram  at  Yale  College  in  1812,  which  wa«  published.  He  b  said  to 
Mre  ftmiahed  for  the  ETaogelical  Magasine  the  robstiuice  of  forty  wrmons.  The  Rer.  C. 
Yale  in  his  Disooarte  at  the  Litohfleld  Con?ention,  tajs  of  Mr.  Miller,— *<  He  was  of  mediom 
hei^t  and  da^k  complexion.  Hia  large,  round,  fleshr  face  of  high  colour;  his  short  neck  and 
broad  shoulders;  his  eompaot  and  corpulent  form,  joined  to  a  great  flow  of  animal  spirits,  and 
to  social  powers  of  hiffh  order,  were  admirably  suited  to  disappoint  the  phrenologist.  About 
the  time  of' passing  hu  grand  climacteric  his  hard -worked  mind  suddenly  and  seriouslj  failed. 
He  bore  this  frown  of  hu  Heavenly  Father  with  the  meekness,  the  sweet  submission  of  a  duti* 
ftal  and  confiding  child.  Receiying  now  a  colleague,  he  rarely  after  attempted  any  public  ser* 
yioe.  It  was  delightful,  as  the  powers  of  his  intellect  waned  in  subsequent  years,  to  witness 
the  abounding  of  his  love  to  Uod  and  men,  more  and  more.  Only  a  short  time  before  his 
Jeath,  in  1&31,  I  caUed  to  see  him,  and  found  him  in  his  cage,  perfectly  frantic.  His  faithful 
wif)»  mentioned  to  him  my  name,  and  proposed  prayer.  He  at  once  became  calm,  sat  tiU  the 
oloM  of  the  prayer,  and  then,  in  an  instant,  resumed  the  stamping  of  his  feet,  and  the 
unearthly  and  loud  tones  of  wild  distraction.  The  temporaiy  <|«iet  lemfadsd  ■!•  ef  tlie  manisa, , 
who  sat  aft  Jem*  feet  in  his  right  mind." 
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,  In  private  life, — in  the  domestic  relations,  Mr.  Day  afforded  peiluips  at 
perfect  an  example  as  human  nature  has  produced,  since  families  w^e 
formed.  To  his  wife  he  was  all  that  her  fondest  wishes  could  claim  or  ask ; 
to  his  children  he  was  the  best  of  fathers.  The  exclamation  of  one  of  his 
sons  on  the  mournful  occasion  of  his  death,  to  a  friend,  was  as  just  as  it  was 
pathetic — "  How  kind,  how  tender,  how  indulgent,  yet  how  futhful,  our 
father  has  been,  four  hearts  will  remember ;  and  while  they  remember,  will 
swell  with  gratitude  and  affection,  till  every  emotion  shall  be  extinct.*' 

In  all  his  intercourse  with  his  people,  he  was  grave,  serious,  and  instruc- 
tive. Wise  as  a  serpent,  harmless  as  a  dove,  he  was  one  of  the  finest 
examples  of  ministeriikl  prudence. 

As  a  Divine,  he  had  a  sound  understanding,  capable  of  deep  research  in 
the  science  of  Theology.  Though  not  a  fervent  and  animated  orator,  he  was 
a  solemn  and  impressive  preacher.  The  serious  could  not  hear  him  without 
attention,  nor  attend  to  him  without  improvement.  With  a  clear  and  lumi- 
nous method,  he  loved  chiefly  to  dwell  on  the  most  distinguishing  truths  of 
the  Gospel.  To  his  brethren  in  the  ministry  he  was  a  tried  friend  and  an 
able  counsellor.  In  ecclesiastical  councils  and  difficulties,  his  advice  was 
much  sought  and  improved.  Always  upright  in  his  views,  remarkable  for 
punctuality  in  attendance  on  all  appointments,  and  able  at  once  to  seise  the 
right  point  in  every  question  and  to  disentangle  the  most  embarrassed  sub- 
ject ;  clear  and  conclusive  in  his  reasonings, — ^fellow  members  in  council 
always  felt  themselves  honoured  when  they  found  his  opinion  to  coincide 
with  their  own.  Always  humble,  and  exemplary,  and  abounding  in  the  work 
of  the  Lord,  he  appeared  to  be  filled  with  love  to  the  souls  of  men,  and 
to  have  a  special  regard  to  the  spiritual  interests  of  his  own  particular  peo- 
ple. For  many  years  he  laboured  with  them  to  little  apparent  effect ;  but, 
not  long  before  his  death,  God  granted  a  very  considerable  revival,  and  a 
corresponding  addition  was  made  to  his  church. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Association  of  which  Mr.  Day  was  a  member,  in 
May,  1806,  the  good  man  attended,  as  he  said,  and  as  it  proved,  for  the 
last  time.  His  youngest  son  was  examined  and  licensed  as  a  preacher  of 
the  Gospel.  Although  he  said  little,  his  tears  and  expressive  countenance, 
when  his  son  retired,  showed  that  his  heart  was  throbbing  with  the  feelings 
of  the  aged  Simeon.  Though  his  death  was  eventually  sudden,  he  had  been, 
for  some  time,  accustomed  to  consider  himself  as  near  the  close  of  life. 
Hence  he  bade  an  affectionate  and  impressive  adieu  to  the  Association,  on 
parting  ;  and  conversed  with  many  of  his  Christian  friends  with  the  freedom, 
dignity,  and  humble  submission  of  one  who  was  conscious  that  he  had  fought  a 
good  fight,  and  kept  the  faith,  and  that  the  hour  of  his  departure  was  at  hand. 

He  died  in  perfect  calmness,  of  dropsy  in  the  breast,  on  the  12th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1806,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age.  His  funeral  sermon  was 
preached  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Starr  *  of  Warren,  from  Rom.  vili.  34 — a  pas- 
sage which  had  been  selected  for  the  occasion  by  the  deceased,  a  short  time 
previous  to  his  death. 

Mr.  Day's  publications  are  a  Sermon  preached  before  the  Litchfield  County 
Association,  on  the  Wisdom  of  God  in  the  permission  of  sin,  1774;  a  Ser- 

*  PsTBB  Stabb  was  born  at  Danbary,  Conn.,  in  September,  1744;  was  graduated  at  Yale 
CoUece  in  17S4;  itndied  Theology  partly  under  the  Key.  Daniel  Brinnnade,  and  partly  under 
Dr.  Bellamj;  waa  settled  a«  minister  of  Warren,  Conn.,  Manh  18.  177S;  wii  Feuow  of  Yale 
Cottage  from  1818  to  1818;  and  died  in  Aiigwt,  1829. 
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mon  OB  the  Diyine  right  of  In£uit  Baptism,  1790 ;  two  SennonB  on  d|6 
"one  thing  needful,"  in  a  volume  of  Discourses  entitled  '* Sermons  Col* 
leoted,"  1797.  He  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Connectiout  ETangelioai 
Magazine  from  its  establishment  in  1800  until  his  death. 

Mr.  Bay  was  about  six  feet  in  height;  his  frame  was  large,  though  he  was 
never  corpulent.  In  mid-life  he  possessed  uncommon  physical  strength,  and 
walked  erect ;  but,  as  he  advanced  in  age,  he  inclined  to  stoop,  and  his  step 
became  less  firm.  He  had  mild  blue  eyes,  and  his  countenance  was  open, 
and  expressive  of  the  benignity  of  his  disposition. 

Yours,  with  great  regard, 

THOHAS  DAT. 


-•#- 


NATHANIEL  EMMONS,  D.  D  * 

1769—1840. 

Nathanixl  Emmons  was  bom  in  East  Haddam,  Conn.,  April  20, 
(0.  S.,)  1745.  He  was  the  sixth  son,  and  twelfth  and  youngest  cluU, 
of  Samuel  and  Buth  (Cone)  Emmons.  Both  his  parents  were  professon 
of  religion,  and  he  was  the  subject  of  an  early  Christian  traioiug.  Being 
indisposed  to  agricultural  pursuits,  to  which  bis  childhood  and  early  youth 
were  devoted,  and  having  an  ardent  thirst  for  knowledge,  he  gained  hia 
Oetther's  consent  that  he  should  commence  a  course  of  classical  study.  So 
vigorous  and  successful  was  his  application  that,  in  the  short  space  of  ten 
months,  he  was  fitted  for  College,  and  actually  became  a  member  of  Tale 
College  in  September,  1763,  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  age.  Hub  college 
course  was  highly  honourable  to  both  his  talents  aud  his  diligence ;  and  he 
was  graduated  in  1767,  in  the  same  class  with  John  Treadwell,  John 
Trumbull,  and  several  other  of  the  most  honoured  sons  of  New  England. 
He  lost  his  father  about  three  months  before  ho  was  graduated,  who  left 
liim  without  the  least  patrimony,  though  he  made  provision  in  his  will  for 
defraying  the  expenses  of  his  education. 

Having  devoted  a  few  months  to  the  business  of  teadung,  he  went  to 
reside  with  the  Rev.  Nathan  Strong  of  Coventry,  Conn.,  as  a  theological 
student.  But,  after  a  short  time,  he  placed  himself  under  the  instruction 
of  the  Bev.  John  Smalley,  of  Berlin,  who  had  then  the  reputation  of  being 
one  of  the  ablest  Divines  in  New  England. 

Of   his  early   religious    history  he   has  himAclf  given   the    following 

account: — 

"  When  I  was  quite  young,  I  had  many  aerioas  thoughts.  I  remember  weU  thai, 
by  reading  the  lire  of  a  pious  youth,  I  was  sensibly  struck  with  a  conyiction  of  my 
great  gnilt  and  the  awftil  thought  of  dying  unprepared,  which  led  me,  for  a  while,  to 
secret  devotions.  Though  I  did  not  long  continue  in  this  state  of  mind,  yet  I  enter* 
tained  reverential  thoughts  of  religion,  and  ftilly  resolved  to  become,  some  time  or 
other,  truly  pious.  These  resolutions  were  cherished  and  strengthened  bv  a  strong 
desire  to  be  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel.  I  felt  a  peculiar  respect  for  ministers,  and 
thought  I  should  be  extremely  happy  if  I  could  be  properly  qualified  to  be  one  myaetf. 
When  one  of  my  sisters  died  of  consumption^  my  fears  about  myself  were  again 
%larmed,  and  I  had  some  lively  apprehensions  of  the  8tat«  of  the  damned,  especiallj 

•  Memoir  of  hla  Ufe  by  ProfaaMr  FMk. 
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of  the  lake  that  bnrneth  with  fire  and  brimstone.  I  used  to  be  mndi  terrified  wUh  tke 
prospect  of  the  day  of  judgment ;  and  my  fbars  constrained  me  to  cry  to  Giod  in  secret 
to  save  me  from  the  wrath  to  come.  But  when  my  fears  abated,  I  soon  fell  into  the 
nei^ect  of  Uiis  duty.  Such  was  the  general  state  of  my  mind  till  I  tamed  mj  atten- 
tion more  directly  towards  Divinity,  and  began  my  theological  studies.  I  now  had  a 
rational  and  serious  conviction  of  the  great  importance  of  becoming  truly  religions. 
Accordingly,  I  began  a  constant  practice  of  daily  reading  the  Bible  and  of  praying  to 
God  in  secret. 

*'  All  this  time,  however,  I  had  no  sense  of  the  total  corruption  of  my  heart,  and 
Its  perfect  opposition  to  God.  But  one  night  there  came  up  a  terrible  thunderstorm, 
which  gave  me  such  an  awfUl  sense  of  God's  displeasure  and  of  my  going  into  a 
miserable  eternity,  as  I  never  had  before.  I  durst  not  close  my  eyes  in  sleep  daring 
the  whole  night,  but  lay  crying  for  mercy  with  anxiety  and  distress.  This  impression 
continued  day  after  day,  and  week  after  week,  and  put  me  upon  the  serious  and  dili- 
gent use  of  what  I  supposed  to  be  the  appointed  means  of  grace.  In  this  state  of 
mind  I  went  to  Dr.  Smailey's  to  pursue  my  theological  studies.  There  I  was  favoured 
with  his  plain  and  instructive  preaching,  which  increased  my  concern,  and  gave  me  a 
more  sensible  conviction  of  the  plague  of  my  own  heart,  and  of  my  real  opposition  to 
the  way  of  salvation  revealed  in  the  Gospel.  My  heart  rose  against  the  doctrine  of 
Divine  sovereignty,  and  I  felt  greatly  embarrassed  with  respect  to  the  use  of  means. 
I  read  certain  books  which  convinced  me  that  the  best  desires  and  prayers  of  sinners 
were  altogether  selfish,  criminal,  and  displeasing  to  God.  I  knew  not  what  to  do,  nor 
where  to  go  for  relief.  But  one  afternoon,  when  my  hopes  were  gone,  I  had  a  peculiar 
discovery  of  the  Divine  perfections,  and  of  the  way  of  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ,  which 
filled  my  mind  with  a  joy  and  serenity  to  which  I  had  ever  before  been  a  perfect 
stranger.  This  was  followed  by  a  peculiar  spirit  of  benevolence  to  my  fellow  men, 
whether  friends  or  foes.  And  I  was  transported  with  the  thought  of  the  unspeakable 
blessedness  of  the  day,  when  universal  benevolence  should  prevail  among  all  mankind. 
I  felt  a  peculiar  complacence  in  good  men,  but  thought  they  were  extremely  stupid, 
because  they  did  not  appear  to  be  more  delighted  with  the  Gi>spel,  and  more  eoga^^ 
to  promote  the  cause  of  Christ.  I  pitied  the  deplorable  condition  of  ignorant,  stupid 
sinners,  and  thought  I  could  preach  so  plainly  as  to  convince  every  body  of  the  glory 
and  importance  of  the  Gosi>el.  These  were  my  views  and  feelings  about  eight  montlis 
before  I  became  a  candidate  for  the  ministry .'' 

He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  South  Association  of  Hartford  Coanty, 
in  October,  1769.  The  examination  which  he  underwent,  on  that  occasion, 
was,  on  several  points,  unsatisfactory  to  a  part  of  the  Association, — par- 
ticularly on  the  doctrines  of  depravity,  regeneration,  human  and  Divine 
agency  ;  and  several  of  the  older  clergymen  voted  against  his  licensure,  and 
one  of  them,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Eells  of  Middletown,  went  so  far  as  to  throw  in 
a  written  remonstrance.  He  seems  originally  to  have  been  somewhat 
inclined  to  Arminian  views ;  then,  under  the  teachings  of  the  liev.  Mr. 
Strong,  to  have  embraced  the  Calvinism  of  the  old  school,  as  embodied  in 
the  writings  of  Kidgelcy,  Willard,  and  others ;  and  subsequently,  under 
Dr.  Smalley,  to  have  become,  in  the  then  popular  acceptation  of  the  word, 
a  new-school  man.  The  points  which  were  specially  agitated  at  his  examina- 
tion, came  up  for  discussion,  at  several  subsequent  meetings  of  the  A&socia- 
tion,  and  the  result  was  the  formation  of  a  ** conciliatory  creed*'  upon  the 
points  in  question,  in  which  the  different  parties  agreed  to  unite. 

Having  preached  in  various  places,  for  nearly  four  years,  he,  at  length, 
accepted  a  call  from  the  church  in  Franklin,  then  the  Second  church  in 
Wrentham  Mass.,  to  become  their  pastor ;  and  was  constituted  such  by  the 
usual  solemnities,  April  21, 1773.  The  services  on  the  occasion  were  attended 
by  a  vast  concourse,  and  were  held  in  the  open  air.  The  church  with  which 
he  then  became  connected,  was  in  a  flourishing  state,  having  received  large 
accessions  from  a  revival  which  had  occurred  some  thirty  years  before. 

In  1775,  he  was  married  to  Deliverance,  daughter  of  Moses  French,  of 
Braintree,  Mass.; — a  lady  who  is  .said  to  have  been  **a  pattern  of  prudence, 
condescension,  benevolence,  and  faithfulness."  She,  however,  was  spared 
to  him  but  a  short  time ;  for  she  quickly  fell  into  a  decline,  and  died  in 
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June,  1778.  And,  within  two  months  from  the  time  of  her  death,  his  two 
little  sons,  the  only  snrTiying  members  of  his  family,  suddenly  sickened  and 
died  in  one  day,  and  were  buried  in  the  same  grave.  His  recorded  reflec- 
tions on  the  occasion  show  that,  while  his  heart  was  deeply  smitten,  it  was 
ftdl  of  hnmble  trust  in  the  Divine  wisdom  and  goodness. 

Mr.  Emmons  was  a  zealous  whig  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution ;  and  he 
hesitated  not,  either  in  public  or  in  private,  to  lift  up  his  voice  in  favour  of 
his  country's  cause.  As  his  congregation  was  considerably  divided  oh  the 
great  question  of  national  independence,  the  decided  ground  which  he  took 
on  the  subject  produced  in  some  of  them  an  indifference,  not  to  say  a  hostility, 
towards  him ;  and  in  addition  to  this,  he  was  subjected  to  serious  inconveni- 
enee  from  the  irregular  and  partial  payment  of  his  salary,  in  consequence 
of  the  general  derangement  of  pecuniary  concerns,  in  which  his  people  shared 
in  common  with  the  country  at  large.  The  return  of  Peace  was  to  him,  in 
more  respects  than  one,  the  return  of  prosperity ;  and  his  popularity,  not 
only  with  his  own  people,  but  with  the  community  generally,  was  increased, 
rather  than  diminished,  by  the  ardent  devotion  he  had  manifested  to  the 
interests  of  his  country. 

Within  about  a  year  and  four  months  from  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  he 
was  married  to  Martha,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Chester  Williams  of  Hadley, 
Mass.  This  connection  proved  a  source  of  the  greatest  comfort  to  him ;  as 
he  found  in  her  a  companion  not  only  distinguished  for  her  excellent  intel- 
lectual and  moral  qualities,  but  of  such  exemplary  domestic  habits  as  to 
relieve  him,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  ordinary  cares  of  his  family.  By 
this  marriage  he  had  six  children, — two  sons  and  four  daughters. 

Several  of  the  first  years  of  his  ministry  passed  without  any  very  special 
tokens  of  the  Divine  blessing ;  but,  in  the  summer  of  1784,  when  the  Revo 
lutionary  conflict  was  over,  and  the  almost  frenzied  excitement  which  had  so 
long  pervaded  the  public  mind,  had  subsided,  an  unusual  attention  to 
religion  commenced  under  his  ministry,  which  gradually  spread  through  th^ 
town,  and  continued  in  greater  or  less  intensity  for  about  a  year.  More 
than  seventy,  or  about  one-tenth  of  the  non-professors  of  the  town,  became, 
during  this  period,  hopefully  the  subjects  of  a  genuine  conversion.  There 
was  another  revival  in  connection  with  his  labours  in  1794  and  1795,  and 
another  still  in  1809,  in  each  of  which  between  thirty  and  forty  were  added 
to  the  church.  Beside  these  seasons  of  special  Divine  influence,  there  was 
generally  a  healthful  state  of  religious  feeling  pervading  the  church  to  which 
he  ministered,  and  almost  every  year  after  1794  witnessed  an  increase  of  its 
numbers  and  its  energies.  It  has  been  mentioned  as  a  remarkable  character- 
istic of  the  result  of  his  ministrations,  that  few,  if  any,  who  were  hopefrilly 
converted  through  his  instrumentality,  ever  apostatized  from  a  Christian 
profession,  while  an  unusually  large  proportion  have  been  distinguished  for 
their  high  attainments  in  the  Christian  life. 

In  1798  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from 
Dartmouth  College. 

After  a  long  interval  of  freedom  from  domestic  bereavement,  in  1818 
death  again  entered  his  family  and  took  from  him  his  second  daughter ;  but 
the  poignancy  of  his  grief  was  not  a  little  abated  by  the  consoling  evidence 
which  she  furnished,  previous  to  her  departure,  that  her  spiritPhad  received 
a  Heavenly  impress,  and  was  ripe  for  Heavenly  communion.  Within  a  few 
years  after,  another  son  and  daughter,  upon  both  of  whom  he  had  expeeted 
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io  lean  in  his  latter  years,  were  carried  to  the  grave  ;  and  in  Aognsi,  1829, 
his  wife,  after  having  dbcharged  the  duties  of  her  station  with  most 
exemplary  fidelity,  for  more  than  half  a  century,  was  also  called  to  her  long 
home.  Under  these  several  bereavements,  the  sensibilities  of  the  man,  and 
the  fortitude  and  submission  of  the  Christian,  were  beautifully  commingled. 
When  this  last  and  heaviest  affliction  came  upon  him,  he  was  in  his  eighty- 
fifth  year  ;  but  he  was  a  veteran  in  piety  as  well  as  in  years,  and  therefore 
was  kept  from  fainting  under  his  accumulated  troubles. 

Dr.  Emmons  continued  his  labours  among  his  people  without  interruption 
until  May,  1827,  when  he  was  seized  with  a  fainting  fit  in  the  pulpit,  in  the 
midst  of  his  discourse,  and  was  obliged  to  be  carried  home.  He  was  able, 
however,  on  the  next  Sabbath,  to  finish  his  discourse  ;  and  it  was  listened  to 
with  uncommon  interest,  not  merely  because  it  was  one  of  the  ablest  of  his 
productions,  but  because  the  impression  was  very  general  in  the  congrega- 
tion that  it  would  prove  to  be,  as  it  actually  did,  hb  last  public  service. 
On  the  next  Sabbath  he  sent  them  a  letter  resigning  his  pastoral  charge,  and 
requesting  that  they  would  make  immediate  provision  for  the  supply  of  the 
pulpit ;  and  though  some  of  them  resisted  his  proposal,  on  the  ground  that 
they  would  be  abundantly  satisfied  with  such  services  as  he  could  still  render, 
yet  he  resolutely  persisted  in  retiring  from  his  public  labours.  His  resigna- 
tion was  accepted,  but  the  pastoral  relation  was  continued  till  his  death.  He 
lived  to  see  two  colleagues  settled  over  his  people,  both  of  whom,  it  is 
understood,  have  borne  a  most  grateful  testimony  to  his  uniform  prudence, 
kindness,  and  generosity.  After  he  retired  from  the  active  duties  of  his 
office,  he  spent  a  large  part  of  his  time  in  reading;  and,  at  the  age  of  ninety, 
when  his  memory  had  in  a  great  degree  failed  him,  his  criticisms  on  different 
authors  are  said  to  have  been  as  just,  and  his  remarks  on  passing  events  as 
striking,  as  when  he  was  at  the  zenith  of  his  intellectual  activity. 

In  1831, — contrary  to  what  might  have  been  most  naturally  expected, 
Dr.  Emmons  again  entered  into  the  marriage  relation.  The  lady  with  whom 
he  now  became  connected,  was  the  widow  of  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Mills*  of 
Sutton,  Mass.  Under  her  devoted  attentions  hb  health  and  spirits  seemed 
to  revive,  so  that  he  was  enabled  to  endure  the  fatigue  of  several  journeys  of 
considerable  length.  In  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1840,  hb  strength  began 
perceptibly  to  decline,  and  it  was  manifest  to  all  who  saw  him  that  his 
course  was  nearly  run.  He  spoke  with  freedom  of  his  approaching  depart- 
ure, and  sometimes  prayed  that  he  might  have  an  easy  transition  to  the  next 
world.  His  last  sickness  was  short,  and  its  termination  as  serene  as  a  summer 
evening.  **  He  fell  sweetly  asleep  in  Jesus  about  three  o'clock  on  Wednes- 
day morning,  September  23,  1840  ;  thirteen  years  and  four  months  from 
hb  resignation  of  his  public  charge  ;  sixty-seven  years  and  five  months  from 
hb  ordination;  seventy  one  years  from  the  time  he  was  licensed  to  preach 
the  Gospel ;  and  ninety-five  years  and  five  months  from  his  birth.'*  Hb 
funeral  was  attended  on  the  succeeding  Monday,  and  a  sermon  preached  on 
the  occasion  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Williams,  from  Ecclesiastes  xil,  9;  which 
was  published. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Emmons'  works  published  during  hb  life ; 
A  Discourse  concerning  the  process  of  the  General  Judgment,  in  which  the 

• 

•  Edmund  Mills  was  born  in  Kent,  Conn.,  in  1753;  ttm  graduated  at  Tale  College  in  1775; 
WM  ordained  pastor  of  the  chnrch  in  Satton,  June  23, 1790,  and  died  NoTember  7,  1825, 
■eventj-three.    He  published  an  Oration  on  the  4th  of  July,  1809. 
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modern  notions  of  Universal  Salvation  are  pariionlarly  considered,  1788. 
A  Sermon  at  the  iustallation  of  Caleb  Alexander  at  Mendon,  1786.  A 
Sermon  at  the  installation  of  David  Avery,*  at  Wrentham,  1786.  A  Ser- 
mon on  the  dignity  of  man,  (upon  Dr.  Franklin's  gift  of  a  library  to  the 
town  of  Franklin,)  1787.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  John  RobiD8on,t 
mt  Westborough,  1789.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Walter  Harris  at 
Donbarton,  N.  H.,  1789.  Sermons  to  the  Society  for  EeformatioD  of  Morals, 
1790,  1792,  aud  1793.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Elias  Dudley,}  at 
Oxford,  Mass.,  1791.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Calvin.  Chaddock,^  at 
Uochester,  Mass.,  1798.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Eli  Smith, li  1798. 
A  Dissertation  on  the  Scriptural  Qualifications  for  admission  to  the  Christian 
Sacraments  in  answer  to  Dr.  Hemmenway,  1798.  A  Sermon  on  the  mode 
and  subjects  of  Baptism,  1794.  Candid  reply  to  Dr.  Hemmenway's  Kcmarks 
on  his  Dissertation  on  the  '*  Scriptural  Qualifications,"  &c.,  1795.  A  Ser- 
mon at  the  funeral  of  the  Eev.  Elisha  Fish  IF  of  Upton,  1795.     A  Sermon 

*  D1.VID  AvBRT  wms  fche  son  of  John  and  Ljdia  (Smith)  Arnj,  and  was  born  at  Korwieh, 
(Franklin,)  Conn.,  April  5,  1740.  He  was  hopefully  oonrerted  at  the  age  of  twenty,  under 
the  preaohing  of  AVhitefleld.  He  was  fitted  for  College  in  Dr.  Wheelock  s  school,  Leb»- 
non ;  entered  at  Yale  a  year  in  advance  and  was  graduated  in  1709.  He  studied  Theology 
uider  Dr.  Wheelock ;  preached  a  short  time  as  a  licentiate  on  Long  Island,  and  on  the  29th  of 
Aognst  was  ordained  a  missionary  to  the  Oneida  Indians,  as  colleague  with  Samuel  Kirkland. 
Bong  obliged  to  leave  this  field  of  labour  in  conseouenco  of  an  injury  he  received  by  a  fall  upon 
the  ice,  he  returned  to  New  England,  and  on  the  25th  of  March,  1773,  was  installed  at  Gage- 
boro',  now  Windsor,  Vt.,  where  he  remained  till  April  14,  1777,  when  Le  was  dismissed  to 
enter  the  army  as  a  Chaplain.  He  was  at  the  taking  of  Burgoync,  at  the  capture  of  the  Hessians 
at  Trenton,  and  in  the  battle  of  Princeton.  Having  served  as  Chaplain  a  little  more  than 
three  years,  he  was  settled  at  Bennington,  Vt.,  May  3,  178U,  and  dismissed  June  17,  1783. 
He  was  again  settled  at  Wrentham,  May  25,  1780,  and,  after  several  councils  and  much  diffi-/ 
enlty,  waff  dismissed  April  21,  1794.  He  still  preached  to  a  congregation  at  North  Wrentham, 
where  a  ohureh  was  organized  in  1795.  Sometime  before  1798,  be  removed  to  Mansfield,  (now 
ChapUn,)  Conn.,  and  was  employed  in  preaohing  in  vacant  places,  as  he  had  opportunity,  and 
also  performed  two  missionary  tours  in  New  Tone  and  Maine.  He  afterwards  gathered  a  new 
ooBgregation  in  Chaplin  to  wnom  he  preached  from  1798  to  1801.  In  the  autumn  of.  1817,  be 
visited  his  daughter  who  resided  in  Snepardstown,  Va.,  and  was  invited  to  settle  in  Middle* 
town,  a  few  miles  distant ;  but  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  fever,  and  died  on  the  week  that 
Im  was  to  have  been  installed.  He  published  a  Thanksgiving  Sermon  preached  before  the 
army,  1777 ;  a  Sermon  on  bridling  the  tongue,  1779 ;  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Benjamin 
Chaplin,  1793 ;  a  Sermon  on  the  okMth  of  Walter  Moore.  He  had  fourteen  cousins  of  the  nanie 
of  Avery  in  Qroton  Fort,  who  were  all  massacred  except  one,  and  he  had  a  musket  ball  pasi 
through  the  left  side  of  his  bead,  carrying  his  left  eye  with  it :  but  he  lived  to  be  more  than  a 
handred  years  old.  Mr.  Avery  is  said  to  have  been  ''an  Edwardean  in  sentiment,  and  a 
Whitefieldian  in  warmth  of  manner.*'  I  remember  him  as  a  person  of  most  commanding  pre- 
sence, and  of  great  animation  in  the  pulpit. 

t  JoHV  BoBXRBOK  was  bom  in  Lebanon,  Conn.,  in  AprU,  1700 ;  was  graduated  at  Tale  Col- 
lege in  1780;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  at  Westborough,  Mass.,  January  14,  1789;  was 
t^ifHtiaaaA  October  1,  1807 ;  and  afterwards  removed  to  Lebanon,  his  native  plaoe,  where  he 
dropped  dead  in  the  street.  May  2, 1882,  aged  seventy-two. 

X  Elias  Dudlkt,  a  son  of  Daniel  and  Susanna  Dudley,  was  bom  in  Saybrook,  Conn., 
Angost  12,  1701,  but  subseouently  removed  with  his  parents  to  Newport,  N.  H. ;  was  graduated 
ai  Dartmouth  College  in  17o8;  studied  Theology  under  Dr.  Emmons;  was  ordained  the  third 

Etor  of  the  church  in  Oxford,  Mass.,  April  13,  1791 ;  was  dismissed  on  account  of  ill  health, 
roh  6,  1799,  after  which,  he  engaged  in  business  at  Newburyport;  and  removed  with  hit 
fittnily  about  1805  to  Prospeet,  Me.,  where  he  died  of  eonsnmption,  January  25,  1808,  aged 
Ibrly-seven. 

6  Calyiv  Chaddock  was  a  native  of  Oal-ham,  Mass. ;  wasirraduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in 
17fl ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Third  ohuroh  in  Rochester,  Mass.,  October  10,  1793 ;  was  dis- 
misifirt  about  1805;  and  died  in  1823. 

I  Eli  Smith  was  bom  in  Belchertown,  Mass.,  in  1759;  was  graduated  at  Brown  UniversUy 
in  1792;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  HoUis,  N.  H.,  November  27,  1793;  resigned  his 
ohai^  in  June,  1830 ;  and  died  in  1848,  in  his  ninetieth  year. 

f  Blisha  Fish  was  bora  at  Groton,  Conn.,  in  1719;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
17M;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  at  Upton,  Mass.,  Juno  5,  1751;  and  died  August  6, 
1796,  aged  seventy-six.  He  published  a  Thanksgiving  Sermon  on  the  Repeal  of  the  Stamp 
Ael,  1760;  a  Discourse  on  Infiuit  Baptism,  1772;  The  art  of  war  lawful  and  necessary  to  a 
OhfMaa  people :  A  Sormon,  1773:  a  Disoonrse  at  Woreester  at  the  desire  of  the  Committee  of 
OiiBiiwInnrri  for  the  eoiuty,  1776. 
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mt  the  ordination  of  James  Tnfto  *  at  Wardsborongh,  Yt.,  1795.  k 
Thanksgiving  Sennon,  1796.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  John 
Smith  at  Salem,  N.  H.,  1797.  An  Essay  on  Miracles,  in  the  '^Bfendeii 
Evidences  of  Revealed  Religion,*'  1798.  A  Fast  Sermon,  1798.  An  Blee- 
tion  Sermon,  1798.  A  Fast  Sermon,  1799.  A  Sermon  on  Washington, 
1800.  A  Sermon  before  the  Massachusetts  Missionary  8«>ci*^ty,  1800.  A 
Sermon  at  the  funeral  of  Mrs.  Sanford,  wife  of  the  Rev.  David  San- 
ford  of  Medway,  1800.  A  Thanksgiving  Sermon,  1800.  A  Fast  Ser^ 
mon,  1801.  A  Sermon  at  the  funeral  of  Samuel  Rockwood,  1801.  A 
Fast  Sermon,  1802.  A  Sennon  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1802.  A  Sennon 
at  the  funeral  of  Darnel  Thurston,  1802.  A  Fast  Sermon,  1808.  A 
Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Joseph  Emerson  at  Beverly,  1808.  A  Sermon 
on  the  death  of  Dr.  Abijah  Everett,  1804.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of 
Amos  Hawes,  1804.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Edwards  Whip- 
plet  at  Charlton.  1804.  A  Sermon  before  a  Convention  of  Ministers, 
1804.  A  Thanksgiving  Sermon,  1804.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of 
Stephen  Chapin  at  Hillsboro',  N.  H.,  1805.  A  Sermon  at  the  funeral  of 
Lydia,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Elisha  FiBk,t  1805.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of 
Deacon  Peter  Whiting,  December,  1805.  A  Sermon  on  Sacred  Music, 
1806.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Hon.  Jabes  Fisher,  1806.  A  Sermon 
at  the  ordination  of  Gains  Conant  at  Paxton,  1808.  A  Sermon  at  the  fune- 
ral of  Esther,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Wilder,  1808.  The  Oiver  more 
blessed  than  the  Receiver:  A  Sermon,  1809.  A  Sermon  at  the  funeral 
of  the  Rev.  David  Sanford  of  Medway,  1810.  A  Sermon  at  the  funeral 
of  Esther,  wife  of  the  Rev.  John  Wilder,  1811.  A  Sermon  at  the  funeral 
of  the  Rev.  Timothy  Dickinson,^  1813.  A  Sermon  before  the  Mendon  Asso- 
ciation, 1813.  A  Thanksgiving  Sermon,  1813.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of 
Oliver  Shepard,  1814.  A  Sermon  at  the  funeral  of  the  Rev.  John  Cleave- 
land  of  North  Wrentham,  1815.  A  Thanksgiving  Sermon,  1815.  A  Ser- 
mon at  the  installation  of  Holland  Weeks  at  Abington,  1815.  A  Ser- 
mon at  the  funeral  of  Mrs.  Rebecca  M.  Farrington,  1816.  A  Sermon  at 
the  installation  of  Thomas  Williams  at  Foxborough,  1816.  A  Sermon 
before  the  Norfolk  Education  Society,  1817.  A  Sermon  at  the  close  of  the 
second  century  from  the  landing  at  Plymouth,  1820.     A  Sermon  at  the 

*  J1.MES  Tufts  wms  %  nAtiye  of  New  Braintree,  Mass. ;  was  Knuiuated  at  Brown  UiuTOTBity 
in  1789 ;  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  chnrch  in  Wardsboroogh,  Vt.,  KoTember  4,  1795. 

t  Edwards  Whipple  was  bom  at  New  Braintree  in  1778;  was  mduated  at  Williania  Col- 
lege in  1801;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Charlton,  Mass.,  January  25,  1804;  rengned 
his  charge  in  March,  1821 ;  and  died  September  17,  1822,  aged  fourtr-four. 

X  Elisbi.  Fisk  was  bom  in  Holliston,  (the  part  now  included  in  West  Medway,)  September 
2,  1769;  was  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1795;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in 
Wrentham,  Mass.,  June  12,  1799;  and  died  January  7,  1851,  in  the  eighty-seoond  jemr  of  his 
age.  His  first  wife  was  Lydia  Robinson  of  Milford,  who  died  July  11,  1805;  his  second,  Mn. 
Mai|pi.ret  Brown  of  Wrentham,  who  died  April  30,  1850.  He  published  an  Address  on  removing 
the  bodies  of  Deaoon  Thomas  Mann  and  wife  into  a  tomb,  1813 ;  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of 
Martin  Moore  at  Natick,  1814;  a  Sermon  before  the  Norfolk  County  Education  Society,  1819; 
a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Major  Erastus  Emmons,  1820 ;  a  Sermon  before  the  Society  for  pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge,  1822;  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  David  Fisher,  1827;  a  Ser- 
mon on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  John  Wilder,  1836;  two  Sermons  on  the  forty-seventh  anniver- 
sary of  his  settlement,  1846 ;  a  Sennon  on  the  completion  of  fifty  yean  from  his  settlement, 
1849. 

§  TiKOTHT  DiCKiNsow,  a  SOU  of  Nathan  and  Esther  Dickinson,  was  bora  at  Amherst,  June 
25,  1761 ;  at  the  age  of  sixteen  enlisted  as  a  soldier  in  the  army  of  the  Revolution  and  aerred 
about  fifteen  months ;  fitted  for  College  under  Mr.  (afterwards  President)  Dwigfat  at  Noiili- 
ampton ;  was  graduatod  at  Dartmouth  in  i785 ;  after  which  he  was  for  a  year  Preceptor  of 
Moor's  Charity  school ;  studied  Theology  under  the  Rev.  David  Tappan  at  Newbury,  Mass. ; 
preached  some  time  at  Exeter  and  Hopkinton,  N.  H.,  and  was  finally  settled  at  Hollislon, 
Mass.,  Febraary  18,  1789;  and  died  July  6,  1813,  aged  fifty-two.  He  published  serwal  oeoa- 
lional  sermons,  one  of  which  was  preached  before  the  Massachusetts  Mifldonary  Society  in  1811. 
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•rdinttion  of  Zolva  Whitmore,  at  Guilford,  Coon.,  1821.  A  Sermon  at 
New  Haven  on  the  Foreknowledge  of  God,  1821.  A  Sermon  at  the  install 
lalion  of  Thomas  Williams  at  Attleborough,  1824.  A  Sermon  at  the  instal- 
lation of  Calvin  Park  at  Stoughton,  1826.  The  Platform  of  Ecclesiastical 
Government  established  by  Jesus  Christ :  A  Discourse  addressed  bj  a  New 
England  Pastor  to  his  flock,  1826.  A  Sermon  on  Reconciliation  with  God, 
(published  in  the  National  Preacher,)  1836. 

Dr.  Emmons  published  five  octavo  volumes  of  Ibermons  on  Christian 
Doctrine  and  Duty,  an4  one  volume  of  Occasional  Sermons,  ranging  from 
1800  to  1826.  These  were  republished  in  connection  with  some  other  of 
bis  Discourses  in  1842,  in  six  large  octavo  volumes,  together  with  a  Memoir 
of  his  life  by  Professor  Park. 

FROM  THE  REV.  EDWARDS  A.  PARK,  D.  D. 
paoFxssoa  in  thk  tuxolooxcal  sxminabt  at  amdoyke. 

Amdovxk,  Thxologioal  Sbmimart,  Jane  1,  18i8. 

Dear  Sir:  Having  been,  from  early  childhood,  somewhat  familiarly  acquainted 
with  Dr.  Emmons'  character,  I  cheerfully  comply  with  your  request,  and  give 
you  my  views  of  it.  As  I  do  not  coincide  with  his  speculations  on  some  impor- 
tant doctrines,  I  may  not  satisfy  the  demands  of  those  who  adopt  all  his  views. 
But  probably  you  do  not  wish  the  impressions  of  a  partizan,  so  much  as  those  of 
a  disinterested  friend. 

The  mental  trait  which  is  most  frequently  mentioned  as  characterizing  Dr, 
Smmons,  is  acuteness.  He  discriminated  sharply.  The  distinctions  which  he 
made  were  not  excessive  refinements;  but,  in  the  main,  accorded  with  the  reality 
of  things  and  were  of  practical,  as  well  as  of  theoretical  value.  He  was  skilled 
in  disentangling  a  theory  from  its  adscititious  matter,  and  scanning  it  as  it  stood 
alone.  The  luminousness  of  his  discourses  is  in  great  degree  the  result  of  his 
extricating  a  single  topic  from  the  kindred  themes  with  which  it  is  ordinarily 
confused,  and  of  presenting  it  in  its  easy  and  natural  divisions.  A  mind  skilled 
in  the  mintUuB  of  analysis  is  seldom  remarkable  for  comprehensiveness.  But 
Dr.  Emmons  took  large  views  of  religious  science,  and  examined  its  various 
branches  in  their  reciprocal  relations.  His  favourite  themes  were  those  which 
included  the  theory  of  moral  government,  and  thus  required  the  most  extensive 
generalization.  Hence  arose  his  excellence  as  a  reasoner.  After  establishing  a 
few  general  principles,  he  aimed  to  develop  their  connection  with  all  the  doctrines 
of  Theology,  and  the  consequent  inter-dependence  of  these  doctrines  upon  one 
another.  He  thus  deduced  inference  from  inference  in  a  lengthened  chain  of 
logical  sequences,  and  derived  a  whole  system  of  Theology  from  a  few  fundamental 
principles.  He  was  thus  consistent  with  himaelf,  whether  conforming  to  the 
truth  or  not.  If  he  erred  in  his  speculations,  it  was,  generally,  at  his  starting 
points,  not  in  the  way  from  them  to  his  conclusions;  in  his  premises  rather  than 
his  reasonings.  His  fondness  for  system,  so  conspicuous  in  his  theories,  per- 
meated his  whole  life;  his  dress,  his  manners,  his  employment  which  was  like 
clock-work,  his  conversation  which  was  often  as  methodical  as  a  demonstration 
in  Euclid,  his  tastes,  his  practical  Judgments.  The  following  among  his  apho- 
risms are  developments  of  that  consecutiveness  of  mind,  by  which  he  was  led  to 
follow  out  every  truth  into  its  diversified  ramifications: — ''Never  despair  of  a 
studoit  who  has  one  clear  idea:"  ''He  is  a  learned  man  who  understands  one 
subject,  and  he  is  a  very  learned  man  who  understands  two  subjects:'*  "Just 
definitions,  like  just  distinctions,  either  prevent  or  end  disputes:"  "  If  men  will 
define  depravity  and  volition  as  they  ought  to  do,  they  will  understand  the  most 
important  doctrines  of  the  Bible:"    "  There  is  not  so  much  difference  in  men's 
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ideas  of  first  principles  and  olementarj  truths  as  has  been  commonly  thought;  a 
greftter  difference  lies  in  the  power  of  reasoning  from  these  principles." 

It  might  be  inferred  from  the  perspicaitj,  discrimination,  and  logical  exactness 
of  Dr.  £mmons,  that  his  mind  would  be  inventive  and  original;  for  it  is  the  pre- 
rogative of  but  few  men  to  think  clearly  and  consecutively,  and  whoever  does  so 
must  arrive  at  new  results.  Uis  theological  system  attests  that  some  of  his  rules 
for  clergymen  were  a  transcript  of  his  own  mental  habits.  ''  Follow  not  too 
strictly,"  he  said,  **  the  path  of  any  particular  Divines,  for  by  following  yov 
will  never  overtake  them;  but  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  find  out  some  new, 
nearer,  and  easier  way  by  which  you  may  get  before  them  and  really  add  some 
pittance  to  the  common  stock  of  theological  knowledge."  His  speculations  on 
sabbath-schools,  church  music,  church  polity  and  policy,  even  on  the  propriety 
of  closing  a  prayer  with  the  word  Amen,  on  the  fall,  the  atonement,  regeneration, 
reprobation,  the  conscience,  the  will,  the  existence  of  other  created  intelligenoes 
b^des  men  and  angels,  indeed  on  all  subjects,  have  that  exciting  influence  which 
ever  flows  from  original  thoughts,  be  they  correct  or  incorrect.  Not  only  in  his 
speculations  was  he  original  but  in  his  emotions  also.  Ue  felt  not  because  others 
felt,  not  because  men  had  taught  him  that  he  should  feel,  but  because  he  did  feel, 
spontaneously,  as  himself,  for  himself. 

It  cannot  be  said,  however,  that  his  love  of  system  and  of  originality  were 
subversive  of  his  regard  for  time-hallowed  usages,  or  paramount  to  his  love  of 
truth.  He  so  far  indulged  his  spirit  of  veneration  for  the  past  as  to  become  anti- 
quated in  some  of  his  habits;  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  ingenious  and 
novel  theories  to  the  power  of  argument.  Indeed  he  was  distinguished  for  blend- 
ing in  his  character  diversified  and  seemingly  discordant  excellencies.  He  was  a 
diligent  student  of  the  Bible  and  bowed  reverently  to  its  decisions,  but  he  was 
also  an  earnest  inquirer  for  the  teachings  of  reason.  He  was  eminently  disposed, 
as  Calvinism  always  inclines  its  adherents,  to  exalt  Jehovah  as  the  Being  who 
controls  all  men  and  all  events;  but  as  long  as  he  lived  he  persevered  in  the  belief 
that  we  should  love  ourselves  on  account  of  our  finite  worth,  as  we  should  love 
God  supremely  on  account  of  his  infinite  worth;  that  we  should  love  ourselves  for 
our  free-will  and  for  other  powers  made  in  the  Divine  image,  while  we  ascribe  all 
we  have  to  Him  who  constitutes  and  governs  us  as  he  pleases.  Rare  candour  was 
an  attribute  of  Dr.  Emmons,  yet  few  were  more  inflexible  in  a  righteous  cause. 
Although  open  to  conviction,  he  is  not  known  to  have  wished  to  recall  a  single 
sentence  which  he  ever  published.  He  was  frank, — so  fearful  lest  men  should 
misunderstand  him  that  he  often  expressed  his  opinions  in  language  more  objec- 
tionable than  was  needed, — ^yet  he  was  a  prudent  counsellor,  and  all  who  knew 
him  revered  his  wisdom.  He  was  thought  by  some  to  be  too  modest;  and  by 
others,  too  dignified.  He  was  a  man  of  authority,  yet  simple-hearted  as  a  child. 
He  ruled  over  the  church,  yet  few  pastors  were  ever  more  beloved.  He  was  a 
stern  reprover,  yet  often  manifested  such  a  tenderness  of  piety  as  comes  only  from 
the  mellowing,  melting  influence  of  affliction.  With  all  his  iron  strength,  he  was 
so  amiable  that  even  the  insane  were  often  sent,  at  their  own  urgent  request,  to 
reside  under  his  roof,  and  were  relieved  by  his  sagacity  and  gentleness.  He  was 
habitually  sedate  and  solemn,  but  he  possessed  a  salient  fancy  and  a  sparkling 
wit.  He  united  qualities,  apparently  inconsistent  like  these,  in  a  character 
remarkable  for  its  symmetry.  He  seemed  to  infuse  his  own  unity  and  individu- 
ality into  all  that  he  did  or  wrote.  As  he  was  erect  in  body,  so  was  he  upright 
and  straight-forward  in  his  conduct.  As  he  was  quick  and  agile  in  his  muscular 
movements,  so  was  he  rapid  in  his  analysis,  enthusiastic  and  energetic  in  his 
studies.  His  simplicity  of  character  was  developed  in  his  daily  habit  of  life,  in 
his  literary  tastes,  in  his  theological  speculations.  He  delighted  in  a  positive 
attitude,  and  his  discourses  are  any  thing  but  negations.  In  fine,  he  was  a  unique 
example  of  comprehensive  virtues. 
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HiB  piety  was  in  sympathy  with  his  general  chavacter, — honest,  referential, 
unostentatious,  difiinterested,  uniform,  firm,  still,  deep.  It  was  eminently 
rational  and  manly.  It  was  a  principle  and  a  habit.  He  spoke  of  his  religious 
feelings  but  seldom.  When  ho  did  speak  of  them,  he  told  the  truth.  He  told  it, 
however,  with  the  sensitiyeness  and  delicacy  of  one  who  regards  them  as  peark 
too  precious  for  promiscuous  exposure. 

His  religious  and  intellectual  character  gave  him  uncommon  power  in  the  pulpit. 
He  made  but  few  gestures;  his  voice  was  not  powerful;  but  men  listened  to  him 
with  intense  curiosity,  and  often  with  awe.  He  was  so  ingenious  in  deducing 
unexpected  inferences  from  propositions  which  he  had  logically  proved,  that  his 
hearers  always  expected  something  to  come  from  his  plainest  remarks;  something  to 
spring  upon  them  and  to  startle  them  with  a  sudden,  strong  impulse.  '*  I  usually," 
he  says,  "  brought  in  those  trutlis  which  are  the  most  displeasing  to  the  human 
heart,  by  way  of  inference.  In  this  way  the  hearers  were  constrained  to  acknowl- 
edge the  premises  before  they  saw  the  conclusions,  which  being  clearly  drawn,  it 
was  too  late  to  deny."  Uencc  the  intellectual  excitement  of  his  dis<x>urses  was 
gretki,  '*  I  have  always  found,"  he  said,  "  that  men  will  give  me  their  attention, 
if  I  give  them  any  thing  to  attend  to."  He  fed  the  sheep,  and  they  looked  up  to 
him.  He  was  fond  of  unfolding  to  his  hearers  the  compacted  system  of  evangeli- 
cal doctrine,  and  thus  advancing  step  by  step  from  one  instructive  topic  to  another, 
and  pointing  out  their  interminable  relations.  Uence  the  text  of  the  sermon 
preached  at  his  funeral  was  appropriate  to  him:  ''And  moreover  because  the 
preacher  was  wise,  he  still  taught  the  people  knowledge."  This  progressive 
development  of  doctrine  imparted  a  perennial  interest  to  his  discourses,  and  saved 
him  from  ever  *'  preaching  himself  out."  This  interest  was  a  good  illustration  of 
the  eloquence  of  thought.  It  was  the  result  of  doctrine,  and,  so  far  as  instru- 
mentality was  concerned,  of  nothing  else.  His  style  was  but  a  conduit  through 
which  his  ideas  flowed.  The  channel  itself  did  not  go  into  the  hearts  of  the 
audience,  but  afforded  clear  passage  for  the  truth.  His  own  comparison  is, 
"Style  is  only  the  frame  to  hold  our  thoughts.  It  is  like  the  sash  of  a  window; 
a  heavy  sash  will  obscure  the  light.  The  object  is  to  have  as  little  sash  as  will 
hold  the  lights,  that  we  may  not  think  of  the  frame  but  have  the  most  light." 
His  system  of  rhetoric  was  compressed  into  two  brief  rules:  "  First,  have  some- 
thing to  say;  second,  say  it."  But  although  his  eloquence  was  eminently  that  of 
the  intellect,  it  was  not  merely  or  chiefly  so.  *'I  read,"  he  says,  "deep,  well- 
written  tragedies  for  the  sake  of  real  improvement  in  the  art  of  preaching.  They 
appeared  to  me  the  very  best  books  to  teach  true  eloquence.  They  are  designed 
to  make  the  deepest  impression  on  the  human  mind,  and  many  of  them  are 
excellently  calculated  to  produce  this  effect.  A  preacher  can  scarcely  find  a  better 
model  for  constructing  a  popular,  practical,  pathetic  discourse  than  a  good  tragedy, 
which  all  along  prepares  the  mind  for  the  grand  catastrophe  without  discovering 
it  till  the  whole  soul  is  brought  into  a  proper  frame  to  feel  the  final  impression." 
Hence  he  was  skilled  in  probing  the  conscience.  He  engraved  deep  lines  on  the 
heart.  He  stirred  up  the  sensibilities  of  hard-thinking  men.  His  preaching  was, 
therefore,  uncommonly  promotive  of  Christian  purity,  decision,  and  fidelity.  Some 
of  the  most  active  and  exemplary  church  members  in  our  larger  towns  and  cities 
hftve  been  trained  under  his  influence,  and  a  "Franklin  Christian"  has  been  a 
proverbial  designation  for  a  firm,  discreet,  consistent,  and  disinterested  man. 

It  may  easily  be  inferred  from  his  vigorous  and  capacious  mind,  from  his  stable, 
self-sacrificing,  and  matured  piety,  that  Dr.  Emmons  made  rare  attunments  in 
theological  science,  and  accomplished  much  good.  It  is  unusual  to  find  a  rapid 
and  original  thinker  who  is  also  industrious,  patient,  and  persevering;  but  far 
seventy-eight  years  this  veteran  in  Theology  studied  from  ten  to  sixteen  hours  a 
day,  devolving  his  secular  concerns  upon  others,  neglecting  physical  exercise 
even,  and  devoting  himself  sacredly  and  unintermptedly  to  spiritual  colture.    It 
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is  rare  that  a  mind  thas  sererelj  tasked  is  connected  with  an  athletic  and  healthj 
body;  bat  he  enjoyed  vigorous  and  uniform  health  until  after  his  eightieth  year, 
and  he  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety-five.  As  he  dedicated  his  prolonged  maturity  of 
intellect  to  one  science,  he  must  have  explored  it  through  those  recesses  which  few 
men  live  long  enough  to  examine.  His  theological  capital  had  time  to  accumulate 
interest  upon  interest.  He  could  not  fail  of  amassing  treasures  of  knowledge, 
following  as  he  did  for  so  long  a  time  the  rules  which  he  prescribed  for  a  clergy- 
man :  **  Never  try  to  avoid  difficulties  in  Theology,  but  seek  for  them :"  "  When 
you  find  a  hill  in  the  path  of  science,  dimbover  it,  and  not  run  around  it;  then 
you  will  have  made  soma  perceptible  advance,  but  one  may  travel  on  a  plain  ever 
so  long  and  seem  to  make  no  progress."  "  Let  Theology  be  your  chief  subject  of 
investigation,  with  an  eye  to  which  let  all  your  other  reading,  study,  conversation, 
and  remarks  be  directed."  Having  rigidly  obeyed  such  rules  for  a  longer  period 
than  the  animal  life  of  most  men,  having  concentrated  his  powers  sedulously  and 
perseveringly  upon  a  single  science  and  upon  its  more  recondite  parts,  it  is  natunU. 
to  infer  that,  even  if  his  powers  had  been  as  ordinary  as  they  were  superior,  he 
would  have  accumulated  treasures  of  wisdom  which  younger,  less  practised,  lest 
matured  thinkers  may  find  it  difficult  to  appreciate.  On  a  moderate  calculation 
he  must  have  preached  nearly  or  quite  six  thousand  times;  he  published  during 
his  life  more  than  seven  thousand  copies  of  nearly  two  hundred  sermons,  besides 
four  laboured  dissertations,  and  more  than  a  hundred  essays  for  periodicals,  and 
at  his  death  a  part  only  of  his  discourses  were  collected  and  printed  in  six  octavo 
volumes.  He  guided  the  studies  of  eighty-seven  young  men  preparing  to  become 
ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and  among  them  were  several  who  have  been  distinguished 
as  instructors  in  Theology.  He  was  connected  with  the  church  at  Franklin  seventy 
years,  was  its  sole  pastor  fifty-four  years,  and  during  his  connection  with  it  saw 
nearly  four  hundred  of  his  parishioners  profess  their  faith  in  Christ.  He  was  the 
first  President,  and  a  father,  if  not  the  father  of  the  Massachusetts  Missionary 
Society,  which  was  the  parent  of  many  philanthropic  institutions.  He  was  also 
one  of  the  original  editors  of  the  Massachusetts  Missionary  Magazine,  which  was 
the  germ  of  the  present  Missionary  Herald.  He  nurtured  the  infant  growth  of 
many  charitable  societies  which  he  lived  to  see  in  their  mature  strength.  He  was 
one  of  the  chief  counsellors  of  his  brother-in-law,  Dr.  Samuel  Spring,  in  framing  the 
creed  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  He  once  remarked:  **  When  Dr.  Spring 
died,  I  felt  as  if  I  had  lost  my  right  hand.  We  thought  together,  felt  together, 
acted  together.**  So  much  **  a  man  of  study  and  of  home  **  had  Dr.  Emmons 
been,  that  he  never  visited  New  York  city  until  the  spring  of  1835.  He  was  then 
invited  to  attend  the  May  anniversaries  in  that  metropolis.  He  attended;  and  as 
he  had  been  in  early  life  a  zealous  advocate  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  through 
his  subsequent  career  a  practical  friend  of  free  thought  and  free  speech,  he  was 
requested  to  preside  at  a  meeting  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  which  was 
then  so  unpopular  that  its  proceedings  were  in  danger  of  being  interrupted  by 
mobs.  Some  of  his  friends  advised  him  not  to  appear,  in  his  extreme  old  age,  on 
such  an  occasion.  Others  advocated  his  appearing,  and  added,  *'  this  may  be  the' 
last  public  act  of  your  life."  He  then  immediately  arose,  saying,  *'  I  must  go;" 
and  in  his  ninety-first  year  he  presided  over  the  Society  which,  however  odious  to 
many,  represented  a  cause  ever  dear  to  him. 

After  having  passed  nearly  a  hundred  years  in  tranquil  meditation,  and  having 
devoted  the  last  twelve  years  of  his  life  to  especial  though tfulness  on  his  summons 
to  another  world,  and  having  habitually  communed  with  the  most  awing,  humb- 
ling, subduing  truths  of  religion,  he  was  at  length  told  that  his  end  drew  near, 
and  he  must  soon  stand  before  his  Judge.  **  I  am  ready  "  was  his  characteristic 
reply.  It  was  a  reply  full  of  meaning,  expressive  of  his  modesty,  humility, 
decision,  firm  faith,  strong  hope,  and  reverential  yet  familiar  intercourse  with  his 
Sovereign.     He  died  as  he  had  lived,  an  honest  man. 
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Sight  years  before  the  death  of  Dr.  Xmnioiis,  Judge  Theron  Metealf,  of  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts,  said  in  an  Oration  before  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  Society  of  Brown  University : — *'  I  cannot  resist  the  impulse  which  inclineii 
me  to  allude  to  an  eminent  living  Divine,  personally  known  to  many  of  you, 
whose  plain  and  unshrinking  enforcement  of  his  own  views  of  truth,  whose  fear- 
less reprehension  of  wickedness  in  high  places  and  in  low,  and  whose  entire  devo- 
tion, for  more  than  fifty  years,  to  the  duties  of  his  profession,  have  secured  fur 
him  a  most  extensive  and  reverent  respect,  no  less  sincere  and  profound  in  tiie 
many  who  reject  his  peculiar  opinions  than  in  the  few  who  adopt  them.  1  desire 
to  be  grateful  that  in  the  place  of  my  nativity,  such  an  example  of  clerical  dig- 
nity, fidelity,  and  contempt  of  the  '  popularity  which  is  run  after,'  was  conKtantly 
before  my  youthful  eyes,  and  that  such  an  example  of  the  *  popularity  that  fol- 
lows '  is  still  before  the  eyes  of  the  public." 

The  "  peculiar  opinions  "  of  Dr.  Emmons  are  alluded  to  by  Judge  Mctcalf- 
What  were  these?  He  claimed  to  have  no  peculiar  opinions  which  are  not  involved 
in  the  Galvinistic  &ith.  He  declared  himself  to  be  not  a  high  Calvinist,  nor  a 
low  Calvinist,  but  a  Calvinist,  a  consistent  Calvinist.  His  more  distinctive  arti- 
des  of  belief  he  stated  thus :  1.  ''All  true  virtue,  or  real  holiness,  consists  in  dis- 
interested benevolence."  2.  ''All  sin  consists  in  selfishness."  3.  "All  holiness 
consists  in  obeying  the  law,  and  all  sin  consists  in  sinning  against  it."  4.  "  In 
all  their  sin  men  act  fi*eely,  while  they  are  acted  upon;  as  in  all  their  holiness 
men  act  fi'eely,  while  they  are  acted  upon,  by  Him  who  worketh  in  them  to  will 
and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure."  5.  "  The  impotency  of  sinners  to  do  what 
Gk>d  requires  of  them,  is  not  natural  but  moral."  6.  "  Though  men  become  sin- 
ners by  Adam,  according  to  a  Divine  constitution,  yet  they  have,  and  are  account- 
able for,  no  sins  but  personal."  7.  "  The  introduction  of  sin  is,  upon  the  whole, 
for  the  general  good."  8.  "  The  infinitely  wise  and  Holy  God  has  exerted  his 
omnipotent  power  in  such  a  manner,  as  He  proposed  should  be  followed  with  the 
existence  of  moral  evil  in  the  system."  9.  "  Believers  receive  from  Christ  directly 
the  mere  pardon  of  their  sins,  but  indirectly  they  receive  everlasting  blessedno^ 
through  Him;  and  although  they  are  justified  through  his  righteousness,  yet  his 
righteousness  is  not  transferred  to  them ;  for  obedience  can  no  more  be  removed 
from  the  innocent  to  the  guilty,  than  disobedience  can  be  removed  from  the  guilty 
to  the  innocent."  10.  "  In  the  order  of  nature,  love  to  God  comes  before  repent- 
ance, and  repentance  comes  before  &ith  in  Christ."  11.  "  In  order  to  faith  in 
Christ,  a  sinner  must  approve,  in  his  heart,  of  the  Divine  conduct,  even  though 
God  should  cast  him  off  forever;  which,  however,  neither  implies  love  to  misery 
nor  hatred  of  happiness."  12.  "  No  rational  choices  are  neutral  in  their  moral 
character;  hence  an  impenitent  man  always  sins  in  his  pretended  efforts  to  become 
holy;  and  there  are  no  promises  of  regenerating  grace  made  to  the  doings  of  the 
unregenerate." 

From  the  preceding  synopsis  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  favourite  peculiarity  of 
Dr.  Emmons  as  a  theologian  was  his  earnest  effort  to  harmonize  all  truth,  in  one 
system,  which  he  believed  to  be  the  Calvinistic  He  was  distinguished  for  his  deep 
views  of  sin,  its  evil,  its  extent;  and  these  views  rested  on  his  previous  fkith 
that  all  the  moral  attributes  of  God  are  comprehended  in  benevolence,  that  men 
have  the  natural  power  to  choose  as  well  as  to  reject  Him,  and  therefore  they  must 
be  deserving  of  everlasting  woe  for  one  single  offence  against  a  being  so  lovdy 
because  so  loving.  Intimately  combined  with  his  profound  views  of  sin,  was  the 
peculiar  rigidness  of  Dr.  Emmons  in  requiring  from  the  sinner  instant  repentance, 
self  denial,  submission  U)  any  and  every  eril  which  the  Divine  glory  requires  him 
to  endure;  for  all  the  evil  which  can  be  laid  by  a  Father  who  is  so  benevolent  upon 
a  sinner  who  is  so  vile,  must  be  needful  for  the  wel&re  of  the  universe,  and  should 
therefore  be  received  submissively  rather  than  rebelliously.  Closely  connected 
with  his  pungent  expresoons  eonoeming  sin  and  obligation,  was  the  peculiar  yet 
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truly  Galyinistic  stenmess  with  which  Br.  Emmoiui  held  ap  the  sorere^ntj  of 
(iod  in  electing  some  and  in  reprobating  others;  for  he  beliered  that  all  the  Dirine 
purposes  in  regard  to  our  moral  state  presuppose  our  natural  power  to  choose  or 
reftise  salvation,  and  therefore  compel  do  man  to  obey  or  disobey,  and  are  made 
by  Him  who  does  nothing  and  decrees  nothing  except  for  the  richest  interests  of 
the  uniyerse.  Thus  one  of  Dr.  Emmons'  theories  prepared  the  way  for  another, 
and  he  was  frank  in  expressing  all,  because  he  believed  that  all  were  involTed  in 
each,  and  each  was  a  doctrine  of  the  Inspired  Word. 

Very  truly  yours, 

EDWARDS  A.  PARK. 

FROM  THE  REV.  ELAM  SMALLEY,  D.  D. 

WoaoKSTxa,  Mass.,  November  9, 1852. 

My  dear  Sir :  At  your  request,  I  cheerfully  communicate  some  of  my  recoUee- 
tions  of  the  late  Rev.  Nathaniel  Emmons,  D.  D.  Though  years  have  passed  sinoc 
my  particular  connection,  as  colleague  pastor  with  him,  terminated,  I  yet  have  a 
very  distinct  remembrance  of  him,  as  he  looked  and  moved,  spoke  and  acted. 
When  that  connection  commenced,  he  was  more  than  eighty-four  years  of  age,  and 
1,  less  than  twenty-four;  but,  as  he  always  treated  me  with  the  kindness  and  con- 
fidence of  a  father,  I  had  every  opportunity  to  see  and  hear  him.  At  different 
times,  he  presented  a  variety  of  modes  both  of  thought  and  of  temper;  but  rarely, 
if  ever,  was  he  untrue  to  himself,  whether  as  a  Divine  or  Philosopher,  a  Chris- 
tian or  a  Gentleman.  Though  he  knew  his  rights,  and  was  ever  ready  to  defend 
them,  yet  he  promptly  recognised  and  freely  granted  what  belonged  to  others. 

But  you  do  not  desire  a  methodized  account  of  his  intellectual  traits  or  moral 
qualities.  You  ask  for  such  personal  reminiscences  as  will  give  some  just  idea  of 
him  in  his  study,  his  family,  and  his  visits,  in  his  conversation  and  among  his 
friends. 

It  was  interesting  to  be  with  him  and  to  listen  to  his  words  of  wisdom  wherever 
he  went;  but  no  one  could  appreciate  him,  who  had  not  witnessed  the  play  of  hi8 
sensibilities  and  the  electric  flashes  of  his  genius,  among  those  whom  he  adnoitted 
to  his  friendship.  Uis  study  was  his  home.  There  he  ate  and  worked.  There 
lie  girded  himself  to  grapple  with  the  seven  problems  in  Philosophy  and  Theology ; 
and  there  he  unbent  his  mind  to  meet  and  entertain  those  whom  he  loved.  He  hatl 
every  thing  arranged  to  suit  himself.  His  chair  must  be  in  the  same  spot,  and  a 
stranger  could  easily  see  where  that  spot  was,  by  the  four  indentations  which  had 
gradually  appeared  under  the  mild  abrasions  of  its  four  legs.  His  writing-desk, 
with  its  case  of  books,  must  be  just  so  near  to  him,  and  all  its  fixtures  and  furnish- 
ings in  the  same  order.  There  was  the  peg  for  his  surtout,  and  there  another  for 
his  three-cornered  hat.  There  was  a  place  on  the  right  side  of  the  fire  for  the 
tongs,  and  on  the  left  side  for  the  shovel.  Precisely  so,  must  the  wood  be  laid  on 
the  fire,  and  the  ready  hearth-brush  must  almost  instinctively  do  its  duty  in  keep- 
ing dust  and  ashes  in  their  places.  At  such  a  time  must  the  wood-box  be  replen- 
ished; the  faithful  servant  must  know  enough  to  enter  that  room  with  head 
uncovered ;  and  so  devoted  was  the  sage  to  his  own  calling,  so  much  did  he  depend 
on  others  to  do  what  belonged  to  other  departments,  that  he  would  often  playfully 
say,  "  I  cannot  do  without  a  servant  twenty-four  minutes."  In  his  study,  he 
passed  much  the  larger  portion  of  his  life,  after  he  was  settled  in  the  ministry;  and 
whoever  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  visiting  him  there,  will  not  easily  forget  his  benig 
nant  smile,  or  cordial  laugh,  or  his  cheerful  and  instructive  conversation.  The 
following  specimens  of  that  conversation  may  be  relied  on  as  substantially  correct; 
and  the  incidents  recorded  actually  occurred. 

One  was  calling  his  attention  to  the  beauties  of  a  very  neat  manuscript: — 
*'  What  a  pity  that  a  man  who  can  write  so  well,  hadn't  something  better  to 
write." 
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A  young  preacher  h«d  pronounced  an  able  discourse  for  him  on  Sabbath  mom- 
mgp  but  it  advocated  a  principle  at  variance  with  some  first  principle  which  had  in 
him  the  force  of  an  axiom.  As  they  walked  toward  his  house  at  noon,  noi  a 
word  was  said.  On  entering  his  study,  the  Doctor  turned  to  the  preacher,  aad 
Tory  blandly  remarked,  *'  I  liked  your  sermon  this  morning  very  much.  It  was 
well  arranged,  well  argued,  and  well  delivered.  I  have  but  one  &ult  to  find  with 
it— tt  wa8  not  true,'* 

To  another  preacher  who  seemed  to  require  some  mental  stimulant,  he  said, 
''  Did  you  ever  go  over  Seekonk  Plain?  Your  preaching  is  too  much  like  that — 
long  and  level." 

After  telling  a  young  man  some  wholesome  truths,  and  making  to  him  some  use- 
ful suggestions,  he  was  accosted  by  the  subject  of  his  criticisms  with  the  following 
question :  "  Dr.  Emmons,  why  is  it  that  young  clergymen  feel  so  small  after  talk- 
ing with  you?"     **  Because,"  he  replied,  "  they  feel  so  big  before  they  come  here." 

Another  had  preached  for  him  one  morning  a  sermon  which  touched  upon  a  vast 
number  of  topics.  *'  Do  you  ever  mean  to  preach  another  sermon?"  enquired  the 
Doctor.  **  Yes  Sir."  *'  What  can  you  say?  You  have  already  preached  the 
whole  system  of  Theology." 

At  a  public  dinner,  one  who  prided  himself  on  his  liberal  views,  and  who  was 
fond  of  arguing,  being  questioned  somewhat  more  rigidly  than  usual,  thought  to 
put  an  unanswerable  point  by  saying,  so  that  all  around  him  might  hear  it, 
**  Well,  every  tub  must  stand  upon  its  own  bottom."  "  Yes,  yes,"  replied  Dr. 
£.,  "  but  what  shall  those  tubs  do  that  haven't  any  bottoms?** 

A  skeptic,  who  was  fond  of  putting  puzzling  questions  to  clergymen,  once  called 
upon  the  Doctor,  and  after  showing  that '  the  wine  was  in,  and  the  wit  out,'  asked 
with  apparent  seriousness,  *^  Dr.  Emmons,  can  you  tell  me  what  I  am  to  under- 
stand by  the  80id  of  man?"  **  No,"  was  the  reply,  *'  I  cannot  tell  a  man  that 
hain't  got  any," 

He  thus  rebuked  one,  who,  under  improper  stimulant,  presumed,  in  the  presence 
of  several  by-standers,  to  claim  a  particular  acquaintance  with  him.  Dr.  Emmoos 
not  recognising  the  acquaintance,  the  forward  man  exclaimed,  "  What,  do  yon 
not  know  me.  Doctor  ?  I  have  held  the  stirrup  for  you  to  mount  your  horse  many 
a  time,  when  you  were  at  my  grandfather's."  **  Have  you  ?"  replied  the  Doctor; 
'*  you  look  as  if  you  had  never  been  in  so  good  biisiness  since." 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  his  pithy  sayings  were  all  of  a  kind  to  excite  a  smile. 
It  was  far  otherwise.  When  asked  what  was  the  advantage  of  such  a  system  of 
Xbeology  as  he  had  preached,  he  said,  **  Strict  Calvinism  brings  God  near  to  us; 
all  opposing  systems  keep  Him  at  a  distance." 

Speaking  of  the  elder  and  younger  Edwards,  he  said,  '*  The  &ther  had  more 
reason  than  his  son;  but  the  son  was  a  greater  reasoner  than  his  fiither." 

Reminded  that  he  differed  essentially  from  the  great  Edwards  on  a  particular 
doctrine,  he  remarked  that  "whatever  President  Edwards  investigated  for  him- 
self, he  understood  and  mastered;  but  m  his  Treatise  on  Original  Sin,  he  took  his 
first  principle  on  trust,  and  hence  was  like  a  great  horse,  floundering  in  the  mire — 
the  more  he  tries  to  push  through,  the  deeper  in  he  gets." 

In  speaking  of  the  ministerial  office,  he  said,  *'  No  other  profession  demands 
half  so  much  mental  labour  as  ours.  It  is  easy,  very  easy  to  preach;  but  very 
hard  to  preach  well.  I  have  often  wondered  at  myself  that  I  ever  agreed  to  be 
responsiUe  for  two  sermons  a  week;  it  makes  me  shudder  at  times  to  think  I  ever 
dared  to  do  it." 

When  told  how  fluently  a  preacher  had  spoken  on  a  certain  occasion,  though 
unexpectedly  called  upon,  he  remarked,  '*  It  is  a  great  blessing  to  be  able  to  talk 
half  an  hour  about  nothing.  The  great  body  of  extempore  preachers  are  pro 
tempore  preachers." 

Vol.  I.  90 
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On  being  told  of  one  who  was  not  remarkable  for  consistencj  of  fliatement  in 
difibrcnt  sermons,  he  said,  "  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  a  preacher  be 
established  in  first  principles;  otherwise  he  will  be  continually  contradicting  him- 
self.'' 

On  another  occasion  he  observed,  '*  In  writing  sermons,  always  have  a  plan, 
and  let  every  sentence  help  accomplish  that  plan.  Let  your  sermons  and  yoar 
prayers  have  a  beginning,  middle,  and  end.  Dont  use  idl  your  best  thoughts  at 
first;  reserve  the  most  important  ones  to  the  last.  The  close  of  a  sermon  should 
be  like  the  approach  of  a  ship  to  the  wharf — with  all  sails  standing.  Be  short  in 
all  your  exercises  in  the  pulpit.  Better  to  leave  the  people  longing  than  loathing. 
No  conversions  after  the  hour  is  out.'* 

He  thus  graphically  described  the  manner  in  which  his  mind  was  led  to  new 
Tiews  of  truth.  **  When  I  first  went  as  a  pupil  in  Theology  to  Dr.  Smalley's,  I 
was  full  of  old  Calvinism,  and  thought  I  was  prepared  to  meet  the  Doctor  on  all 
points  of  his  new  Divinity.  For  some  time,  all  things  went  on  smoothly.  At 
length  he  began  to  advance  some  sentiments  which  were  new  to  me,  and  opposed 
to  my  former  views.  I  contended  with  him;  but  he  very  quietly  tripped  up  my 
heels,  and  there  I  lay  at  his  mercy.  But  I  had  no  thought  of  giving  up  so.  I 
arose  and  commenced  the  struggle  anew;  but  before  I  was  aware  of  it,  I  was 
Jloored  again.  Thus  matters  proceeded  for  some  time;  he  gradually  leading  me 
along  to  the  place  of  light,  and  I  struggling  to  remain  in  darkness.  At  length 
he  gained  the  victory :  I  began  to  see  a  little  light.  It  was  a  new  point  and  seemed 
distant.  By  degr^  it  grew  and  came  nearer.  From  that  time  to  this,  the  light 
has  been  increasing;  and  I  feel  assured  that  the  great  doctrines  of  grace  which  I 
have  preached  for  fifty  years,  are  in  strict  accordance  vrith  the  law  and  the  testi 
mony." 

Again  he  said, — ''  At  first  I  walked  on  crutches  altogether;  I  thought  as  others 
had  thought  before  me;  but  when  the  light  of  new  Divinity  began  to  appear,  I 
threw  away  my  crutches,  and  have  gone  without  them  ever  since."  **  My  first 
sermon  I  esteemed  as  a  very  good  one;  but  having  read  it  to  Trumbull  and  another 
of  my  class-mates,  and  heard  their  criticisms,  I  very  qirtetly  put  it  into  the  fire." 

"  When  I  came  to  this  region  and  was  about  to  be  settled  in  Franklin,  some  of 
the  neighbouring  ministers  had  the  impression  that  I  was  not  sound  in  the  faith. 
So  when  they  came  to  examine  me  for  ordination,  they  tried  to  draw  out  my 
heresies.  I  answered  all  their  questions  promptly;  but  if  they  had  only  known 
how,  they  would  have  made  me  a  heretic  and  never  ordained  me." 

It  was  exceedingly  interesting  to  converse  with  this  great  and  good  man  about 
Heaven.  His  active  imagination  brought  its  scenes,  inhabitants,  and  employ- 
ments before  him  with  peculiar  vividness.  He  would  speak  of  the  pleasure  he 
anticipated  in  meeting  some  of  his  associates  in  the  ministry,  who  had  gone  before 
him  to  that  home  of  the  blest.  "  I  expect  to  see  Mr.  Sanford  and  Brother  Spring, 
and  hold  sweet  intercourse  with  them.  Then,  too,  I  shall  speak  with  Luther  and 
the  Apostle  Paul,  with  Isaiah  and  David,  with  Moses  and  Adam."  Those  who 
knew  him  most  intimately  are  most  fully  assured  that  his  brightest  anticipations 
in  this  regard  are  more  than  realized. 

It  were  easy  to  add  to  the  above  incidents  and  conversations  almost  indefinitely; 
bat  these  may  suffice  for  your  purpose  and  I  forbear. 

Very  fiiithfully  yours, 

E.  SMALLBT. 
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JOSEPH  HOWE  * 

1769—1775. 

Joseph  Howe  was  born  at  Killingly,  Oonn.,  January  14,  1747.  He 
was  a  son  of  the  Bev.  Perley  Howe,  who  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College 
in  1731,  was  ordained  at  Dudley,  Mass.,  June  12, 1785 ;  was  dismissed  in 
1743 ;  was  installed  at  Killingly  in  1746,  and  died  there  in  1753.  The 
tradition  is  that  he  was  a  highly  respectable  and  useful  minister.  At  the 
time  of  the  father's  death,  Joseph^  the  son,  was  only  six  years  old.  At  the 
age  of  fourteen,  he  was  sent  by  his  grandfather,  who  superintended  hb  edu- 
cation, to  Yale  College,  where  he  evinced,  even  at  that  early  period, 
uncommon  maturity  of  mind,  and  was  graduated  in  1765,  the  first  scholar 
in  a  class  which  has  its  full  share  of  distinguished  names,  among  which  is 
Theodore  Sedgwick. 

Upon  leaving  College,  he  was  recommended  by  President  Clap  as  a  suit- 
able person  to  take  charge  of  a  public  school  in  Hartford,  which  was  at  that 
time  regarded  as  the  most  important  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  Colony. 
Here  he  succeeded  remarkably  in  gaining  the  respect  and  affection  of  both 
pupils  and  parents  ;  and  he  enjoyed  in  a  high  degree  the  esteem  and  confi- 
dence of  the  community  at  large.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Asso- 
oiation  that  met  at  Windham,  May,  17, 1769 ;  and  shortly  after  was  appointed 
Tutor  in  Yale  College.  He  accepted  the  appointment,  and  held  the  office  till 
1772.  Here  his  literary  accomplishments,  especially  his  remarkable  powers 
of  elocution,  not  less  than  his  fine  social  and  moral  qualities,  rendered  him 
a  general  favourite.  It  is  said  to  have  been  owing,  in  no  small  degree,  to 
his  influence,  that  the  standard  of  polite  literature,  and  especially  of  public 
speaking,  in  Yale  College,  about  this  time,  was  very  considerably  elevated. 
He  seems  to  have  been  occupied  in  preaching  in  different  places,  during  a 
large  part  of  the  time  that  he  held  the  Tutorship.  In  a  letter  of  his  which  still 
remains,  dated  February  14,  1771,  he  says,  '*  I  have  been  preaching  about 
a  little,  now  and  then,  at  Guilford  and  Hartford,  (West  Division.)  I  was 
engaged  to  preach  at  the  latter  place,  but  got  no  farther  than  Wallingford, 
where  I  preached  for  that  great  heretic,  Dana.t  I  don't  know  but  some 
will  call  me  as  great  a  one  for  it.  Be  that  as  it  will,  I  meant  not  to  espouse 
bis  party,  his  cause,  or  his  principles.*'  In  another  letter,  dated  April  7, 
1772,  he  writes, — '*  It  is  not  because  I  have  a  less  affection  for  you  than 
you  have  for  me,  that  I  have  not  answered  every  letter  you  have  sent  me 
this  winter,  but  really  it  is  because  of  the  multiplicity  of  troubles  and 
&tigues  of  one  kind  and  another  which  I  have  to  go  through.  '  There  is  the 
perplexing  business  of  College ;  there  is  preaching  continually ;  there 
are  studies  and  preparations  necessary  for  both ;  and,  (to  make  all  the 
others  more  difficult,)  there  is  a  frail,  weak,  crazy  constitution  to  take  care 
of."  Among  the  places  at  which  he  preached  for  sometime,  were  Haitford, 
(South  parish,)  Wethersfield,  and  Norwich;  and  at  each  of  these,  overtures 
were  subsequently  made  to  him  in  respect  to  a  permanent  settlement, — 
wbioh,  however,  he  declined. 

*  Conn.  Conrant,  March,  1770,  and  September,  1777. 

t  Here  i<  a  reference  to  the  oontrovenj,  well  known  at  the  time  m  the  *^  Walliagtbrd 
veiij^"  in  whieh  Dr.  Dana  wia  prineipidlj  ooooemed. 
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In  May,  1772,  he  made  a  journey  to  Boston  for  the  benefit  of  his  health ; 
and  the  New  South  Church  being,  at  that  time,  destitute  of  a  pastor,  he  waa 
requested  to  officiate  there  for  a  Sabbath.  So  strong  was  the  impression 
produced  by  his  public  services,  that  the  congregation, — quite  contrary  to 
the  usage  of  those  days, — after  having  heard  from  him  but  two  sermons, 
proceeded  to  give  him  a  call,  as  successor  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bowen  ;*  and  it 
ia  somewhat  noticeable  that  the  reason  they  gave  for  acting  with  such  pre- 
oipitancy,  was,  *'  the  character  which  Mr.  Howe  had  received  from  the 
voice  of  mankind."  But,  notwithstanding  he  ultimately  accepted  their  call, 
he  seems  to  have  done  it  after  long  deliberation ;  for  his  ordination  did  not 
take  place  till  the  19th  of  May  of  the  succeeding  year,  (1773.)  The  ordi- 
nation sermon  was  preached  by  President  Daggett,  of  Yale  College,  and  the 
Bight  Hand  of  Fellowship  was  given  by  Dr.  Chauncey.  It  would  seem 
from  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  addressed  by  Mr.  Howe  to  a  friend  in 
Connecticut,  shortly  after  his  ordination,  that  he  had  been  complained  of  in 
some  quarters  in  regard  to  the  selection  of  ministers  to  constitute  the 
ordaining  council,  and  especially  for  having  included  among  them  Dr.  Dana. 
The  letter  is  dated  Boston,  June  15,  1773. 

*'  I  am  very  sorry  if  any  body  blames  my  conduct  in  doing  as  I  did  about 
tbe  ordaining  council.  I  am,  it  is  true,  of  the  sentiments  of  those  who  arc 
oalled  orthodox  in  Connecticut.  I  preach  so.  But  for  all  that,  I  can  neither 
anathematise,  nor  exclude  from  Christian  charity  and  communion,  those  who, 

on  some  points,  differ  from  me.     As  to  being  led  by  Dr.  C y,  I  am  not. 

I  was  under  obligations  to  Dr.  Dana  respecting  this  parish,  and  my  people 
also.  It  would  have  been  an  affront  not  to  have  sent  to  him.  It  is  kind  in 
you,  however,  to  give  me  your  opinion  with  plainness,  even  though  it  touches 
severely  upon  what  you  think  a  foible  in  my  temper.  Friends  ought  to 
speak  with  freedom,  aad  I  love  you  the  more  for  it.'* 

Mr.  Howe  commenced  his  ministry  at  Boston  at  a  period  when  the  politi- 
cal horizon  was  overcast,  and  the  elements  were  combining  for  the  Revolu- 
tionary conflict.  Within  a  little  more  than  a  year  from  the  time  of  his 
ordination,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  dated  August  2,  1774,  he  writes  as 
follows : — 

**  Boston,  it  is  true,  is  a  very  different  place,  in  some  respects,  from  what 
it  was  when  you  were  here  last.  Then  trade  flourished ;  our  harbour  was 
whitened  with  canvass;  our  wharves  and  quays  resembled  a  forest, — a 
forest,  I  mean,  of  masts  and  sail  yards  ;  and  our  common, — that  beautiful 
lawn  to  the  West,  was  made  more  beautiful  by  the  people  that  walked,  and 
the  herds  that  fed,  on  it.  But  now  to  see  our  harbour  and  our  common — 
how  different !  In  the  former,  nothing  b  seen  but  armed  ships  ;  in  the  lat- 
ter, but  armed  men.  These  would  have  been  agreeable  indeed  in  time  of 
war,  when  we  could  have  considered  them  as  about  to  wield  those  weapons, 
and  point  that  thunder  against  our  common  foe,  which  they  seem  now  to  be 
wielding  and  pointing  at  us.  It  is  true  we  have  not  yet  felt  the  force  of 
either  the  one  or  the  other  ;  and  I  pray  God  we  never  may.  But  yet  to  be 
threatened  with  it, — to   be  insulted   in    various  ways  of   a  more  private 

•  Pehuel  Bowbn  wm  born  at  Woodstock,  Conn. ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1761; 
was  ordained  as  ooUei^e  pastor,  with  the  Rev.  Samuel  Cheokley,  of  the  New  Sooth  Cbni^  in 
Boston,  April  30,  1766;  was  dismissed  at  his  own  request,  Afay  9,  1772;  went  to  South  Carolina 
early  in  1787,  took,  orders  in  the  Episcopal  church,  and  became  Rector  of  St.  .John's  nurish, 
Colleton ;  and  died  in  October  of  the  samcyear.  He  took  with  him  his  wife  and  four  chudran, 
laaving  his  eldest  son  in  Massachusetta.  He  was  the  father  of  the  late  Bishop  Bowen  of  Sontk 
CaroUna.    He  pabliahed  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Checkley,  1769. 
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nmture  ;  to  have  four  regiments  of  troops  in  the  heart  of  a  large  town, — ^to 
have  all  these  evils  brought  upon  us  for  our  laudable  and  yirtuous  struggles 
in  behalf  of  our  just  rights  and  liberties,  is  oertainly  to  a  mind  of  the  least 
feeling,  irritating  and  painful.  And  were  you  to  come  to  Boston,  I  make 
no  doubt  that,  on  these  accounts,  your  visit  must  be  somewhat  disagreeable 
to  you. 

**  However,  in  another  view,  these  very  evils  would  be  the  means  of 
affording  you  pleasure ;  while  you  saw  with  what  calnmess,  with  what 
patience,  with  what  fortitude  and  firmness,  with  what  persevering  prudenoe 
and  spirit,  the  people  endure  them.  And  when  I  say  the  people,  I  say  all 
but  a  few,  a  very  few,  and  a  particular  class  of  men.  It  is  not  true  that 
we  are  much  divided.  The  tories  made  their  grand  push  about  a  month 
ago.  And  what  was  the  effect  of  it  ?  Only  to  convince  them  and  us  that 
their  whole  number  consisted  of  only  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  per- 
sons, inclusive  of  some  who  have  since  retracted.  The  Bostonians  acquire 
courage  every  day.  How  can  it  be  otherwise,  when  all  the  Continent  are 
pitying  and  supporting  them,  and  above  all,  when  we  have  that  God  to  go 
to  who  heard  our  fathers  when  they  cried  unto  Him,  and  who,  we  trust, 
will  hear  us  also,  their  immediate  descendants." 

Mr.  Howe  continued  to  exercise  his  ministerial  function  at  Boston  to 
great  and  universal  acceptance,  till  the  early  part  of  the  next  year,  1775, 
when  the  storm  which  had  been  so  long  gathering  burst  in  a  scene  of  deso- 
lation and  carnage.  In  the  general  flight  of  the  inhabitants  from  Boston, 
he  also  fled,  and  found  a  refuge  among  his  old  friends  at  Norwich. 

Mt^  Howe's  health,  though  never  firm,  seems  to  have  been  such  as  to 
enable  him  to  go  through  the  usual  routine  of  ministerial  duty  up  to  the 
time  of  his  leaving  Boston ;  but,  after  his  arrival  at  Norwich,  he  became 
more  enfeebled,  not  improbably  in  consequence  of  the  anxiety  and  agitation 
in  which  he  had  shared,  previous  to  his  leaving  Boston.  After  a  few  weeks, 
he  journeyed  for  his  health  as  far  as  New  Haven;  and,  on  his  return, 
stopped  at  Hartford,  where  he  was  attacked  by  a  complicated  disease,  which 
there  was  not  energy  enough  in  his  already  prostrated  system  to  resist,  and 
which  terminated  his  life  after  a  confinement  of  about  three  weeks.  He 
died  August  25, 1775,  and,  as  appears  from  the  record  in  the  Sexton's  book, 
was  buried  the  next  day.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  considering  who  and 
what  he  was,  that  there  is  not  even  the  humblest  stone,  nor  any  tradition, 
to  designate  the  spot  where  his  ashes  repose. 

In  the  Connecticut  Courant  of  September  4,  1775,  appears  an  article 
containing  some  brief  biographical  notices  of  him,  with  an  elaborate,  and  it 
may  safely  be  said  extravagant,  eulogy  upon  his  character.  In  the  Courani 
of  March  18,  1776,  there  appears  an  Elegy  in  honour  of  his  memory,  writ- 
ten by  a  lady  who  had  been  a  member  of  his  church.  These  appear  to  be 
the  only  written  records  in  respect  to  Mr.  Howe  that  survive ;  and,  after 
diligent  inquiry,  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  ascertain  who  was  tlie 
author  of  either.  They  were  both  evidently  written  under  the  influenee, 
not  only  of  the  partiality  of  friendship,  but  of  an  almost  boundless  admiiw- 
tion  of  the  character  they  describe. 

But,  after  due  allowance  has  been  made  for  extravagant  representation,  ii 
is  impossible  to  resist  the  impression  that  Mr.  Howe  was,  on  the  whole,  u. 
remarkable  man.  In  person  he  was  tall  but  rather  slender  ;  bis  head  was 
sligbtly  inclined  forward,  not  from  any  defect  in  his  form^  but  from  a  babil 
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whieb  lie  bad  of  letting  bis  eyes  fidl,  wben  engaged  in  meditation.  Htf 
complexion  was  fair ;  and,  tbongb  bis  features  were  somewhat  irregular,  and 
by  no  means  strikingly  agreeable,  bis  expression  was  strongly  indicative  of 
bigb  intelleotnal  and  moral  qualities.  His  mind  is  said  to  baye  been 
uncommonly  versatUe ;  fitted,  perbaps  alike,  for  rigid  analysis  and  profound 
investigation  on  tbe  one  band,  and  for  tbe  imaginative  and  rbetorical  on  tbe 
otber.  In  almost  every  department  of  literature  and  science  be  bad  made 
bimself  at  bome ;  combining  witb  bis  natural  aptitude  for  study  tbe  best 
advantages  for  prosecuting  it.  He  was  distinguisbed  for  benevolence  and 
generosity,  mildness  and  courtesy,  bumility  and  modesty.  Tbougb  few 
young  men  would  seem  to  bave  been  more  caressed  tban  be  was,  bis  best 
firiends  could  not  discover  in  bim  tbe  semblance  of  self-exaltation ;  and  it 
was  one  of  bis  most  attractive  qualities  tbat  be  seemed  unconscious  of  tbe 
applause  wbicb  bis  cbaracter  and  bis  efforts  elicited.  Tbat  for  wbiob  be 
was  probably  most  distinguisbed  among  bis  contemporaries,  was  bis  fine 
elocution.  I  bave  it  on  tbe  autbority  of  tbe  late  Professor  Kingsley,  tbal 
Dr.  Dwigbt,  wbo  knew  bim  intimately,  often  spoke  in  tbe  strongest  terms 
of  bis  powers  as  a  public  speaker ;  and  I  bave  it  on  tbe  autbority  of  tbe  late 
Dr.  t  ierce,  wbo  bad  conversed  witb  many  wbo  were  once  bis  parisbioners, 
respecting  bim,  tbat  bis  efforts  in  tbe  pulpit  were  of  tbe  most  impressive 
and  fascinating  kind.  ELis  devotional  exercises,  bowever,  are  said  to  bave  been 
less  striking  tban  bis  sermons :  not  tbat  tbere  was  any  lack  of  eitber  appropri- 
ateness or  unction  ;  but  tbere  was  less  facility  and  grace  of  utterance,  tban 
obaracterized  tbe  delivery  of  bis  discourses. 

It  is  not  known  tbat  any  thing  tbat  be  wrote  was  ever  published,  or  that 
any  of  tbe  productions  of  bis  pen  remain  in  manuscript,  except  a  few 
&miliar  letters. 


-•♦■ 


SAMUEL  WALES,  D.  D.* 

1770—1794. 

FROM  THE  HON.  DAVID  DAGGETT. 

New  Haven,  Febmary  22,  1849. 

Dear  Sir:  Ton  ask  me  for  some  account  of  Dr.  Samuel  Wales.  I  wan 
led  to  an  acquaintance  with  him  through  my  early  instructor,  Dr.  Fobe!« 
of  Raynbam,  who  married  Dr.  Wales'  sister.  Subsequently  I  knew  him 
well  during  perhaps  the  most  interesting  period  of  his  life ;  though,  for  a 
portion  of  tbe  facts  connected  with  his  history,  I  must  be  indebted  to  Pre- 
sident Stiles,  and  others  who  have  written  concerning  hira. 

He  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Wales  of  Raynham,  Bristol  county, 
Mass.,  who  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1728;  was  ordained  at 
Raynham  in  1731;  and  died  in  1755,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six.  He  was 
bom  in  March,  1748.  Of  his  earlier  years  I  have  no  knowledge.  He  was 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  the  year  1767.  Among  his  classmates  were 
John  Trumbull,  the  author  of  M'Fingal ;  John  Treadwell,  formerly  Gov- 
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ernor  of  Connectiont ;  and  the  late  Dr.  Emmons  of  Franklin,  Mass.;  who, 
with  Dr.  Wales,  were  the  four  most  distinguished  scholars  of  their  class. 
For  a  short  time  after  he  graduated,  he  taught  in  Dr.  Wheelock^s  Indian 
school  at  Lebanon.  In  1769,  he  was  elected  a  Tutor  in  College,  and  con- 
tinued in  that  office  for  one  year.  On  the  19th  of  December,  1770,  he  was 
ordained  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  in  Milford,  Conn.  Being  an 
ardent  friend  to  his  country's  liberties,  he  served,  for  a  short  time,  in  1776, 
as  Chaplain  in  the  BeTolutionary  army.  In  September,  1781,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  Professorship  of  Divinity  in  Yale  College;  and,  having 
accepted  the  appointment,  resigned  his  pastoral  charge  at  Milford,  and  was 
inducted  into  office,  June  12,  1782.  The  rigid  terms  of  subscription  to 
the  Saybrook  and  Westminster  Confessions  of  faith,  according  to  the  Act 
of  the  President  and  Fellows  in  1753,  were  a  good  deal  softened  on  the 
introduction  of  Dr.  Stiles  to  the  Presidency.  Dr.  Stiles,  at  his  inaugura* 
tion,  declared  hb  **  free  assent "  to  the  Saybrook  Confession,  without  includ- 
ing the  Westminster  Confession,  or  making  any  renunciations.  When  Dr. 
Wales  was  installed  as  Professor  of  Divinity,  he  gave  his  **full  and  free 
assent"  to  both  Confessions,  **as  containing  the  most  essential  and  prinei- 
pal  doctrines  of  Christianity.''  He  added,  **and  though  I  am  fully  per- 
suaded that  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  the  only 
sure  and  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  yet  I  believe  that  the  aboye 
mentioned  Summaries  do  express  the  true  sense  and  meaning  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  on  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion."  He  subjoined 
a  statement  of  doctrines  in  his  own  language,  and  concluded  with  the  follow^ 
ing  renunciation  : — **  And  I  do  hereby  declare  that  I  disbelieve,  renounee, 
and  discard  all  errors,  heresies,  and  tenets  of  what  kind  soever,  which  are 
inconsistent  with  the  doctrines  assented  to  above." 

Dr.  Wales,  when  my  personal  acquaintance  with  him  commenced, — 
which  was  in  the  year  1782,  was  in  excellent  health,  and  appeared  to  possess 
a  fine  constitution  ;  but  it  was  not  long  before  he  became  the  subject  of  all 
alarming  malady,  that  brought  with  it  years  of  suffering,  and  finally  termi- 
nated his  life.  It  appeared  first  in  the  autumn  of  1783,  in  the  form  of  as 
affection  of  the  nervous  system.  In  May,  1786,  he  siuled  from  New- York 
in  a  French  ehip  for  L'Oricnt ;  and,  after  remaining  a  short  time  in  Franoe, 
travelled  through  the  Netherlands  and  Holland,  afterwards  visited  London, 
and  reached  home  after  an  absence  of  about  six  months.  His  health  was 
not  materially  benefitted  by  the  voyage.  His  constitution  gradually  became 
more  and  more  shattered,  and  his  disease  settled  into  decided  epilepsy.  For 
the  last  two  years  of  his  life,  he  was  entirely  taken  ofi*  from  his  official  duties. 
At  length,  from  the  multiplied  paroxysms  of  his  disorder,  he  was  often 
deprived  of  reason,  and  at  times  was  perfectly  frantic.  His  Professorship 
ceased  at  the  Commencement  in  1793,  when  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lathrop  of  West 
Springfield  was  chosen  to  succeed  him.  He  died  in  New  Haven,  February 
18,  1794,  in  consequence  of  having  fallen  into  the  fire  in  one  of  his  fits  of 
epilepsy.  Dr.  Dana  preached  his  funeral  sermon,  and  President  Stiles  com- 
memorated him  in  a  Latin  address. 

Dr.  Wales  was  a  good  classical  scholar,  and  well  versed  in  the  various 
branches  that  were  studied  in  the  College  at  that  day.  He  was  distinguished 
for  a  devotional  spirit  and  for  strict  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  his  consci- 
ence. I  do  not  think  that  an  irreverent  expression  ever  escaped  his  lips, 
either  in  or  out  of  the  pulpit,  while  he  was  in  possession  of  his  reason ;  Mid 
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j6(  he  Bometimes  indulged  in  innooent  good  homonr.  I  remember,  fbr 
instftDce,  while  I  was  a  boarder  in  his  fiunilj,  asking  him  one  day  at  dinner, 
how  it  happened  that  so  many  clergymen  became  lawyerft,  and  bo  few 
lawyers  became  clergymen;  to  which  he  instantly  replied, — **Oh,  Mr. 
Daggett, — facilis  descensus  Averni,  sed  revocare  gradum, — ^hoc  opus,  hie 
labor  est."  His  pulpit  eloquence  was  of  a  high  order, — unsurpassed,  I  Bhonld 
think,  by  that  of  any  of  his  contemporaries  whom  it  was  my  privilege  to 
hear.  His  voice  was  deep  toned,  sonorous,  and  commanding, — ^fully  ade- 
quate to  fill  with  ease  the  largest  place  in  which  he  was  called  to  speak.  I 
very  well  remember  the  manner  in  which,  in  the  application  of  his  dis- 
oonrses,  he  used  frequently  to  exclum,  '*  Conscience,  Conscience,  thou  Vice- 
gerent of  the  Almighty,  do  thine  office."  This  was  so  much  a  favourite 
expression  with  him,  that  he  sometimes  used  it  in  seasons  of  mental  distrac- 
tion ;  and,  on  one  occasion,  I  recollect  it  came  out  with  such  appalling  forc^, 
that  the  person — a  young  female — to  whom  it  was  addressed,  actually  fled 
in  the  utmost  terror  from  his  presence. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  my  venerable  friend 
by  his  Alma  Mater  in  1782,  and  also  by  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1784. 

.  Dr.  Wales  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  Capt.  Miles  of  Milford,  who  was 
a  lealous  patriot  of  the  Revolution.  They  had  four  sons  and  one  daughter. 
His  eldest  child,  who  also  bore  his  name,  died  November  20,  1790,  while  a 
Junior  in  Yale  College,  and  a  Funeral  Oration  was  pronounced  on  the  ocea^ 
iion  by  Samuel  Lathrop,  one  of  his  class-mates.  He  has  one  son  still  living, 
a  lawyer  of  high  respectability,  and  lately  chosen  a  member  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  from  Delaware.  *  His  daughter  also,  who  is  married  to  the 
Hon.  Seth  Staples  of  New  York,  still  survives. 

Dr.  Wales  preached  the  annual  Election  Sermon  before  the  Legislature 
of  Connecticut  in  the  year  1785.  It  is  the  only  production  of  his,  I  believe, 
that  was  ever  published.  It  is  a  highly  patriotic  and  stirring  discourse,  and 
oertainly  is  among  the  better  specimens  of  the  series  to  which  it  belongs. 

I  have  now  given  you  all  the  information  I  am  able  to  communicate  in 
respect  to  the  great  and  good  man  concerning  whom  you  inquire.  If  it  shall 
help  in  any  degree  to  honour  and  perpetuate  his  memory,  it  will  be  to  me  a 
source  of  true  pleasure. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

DAVID  DAGGETT. 

FROM  THE  REV.  TIMOTHY  MATHER  COOLEY,  D.  D. 

Granville,  4th  May,  1854. 

My  dear  Sir :  During  my  College  life,  Dr.  Wales  was  Professor  of  Theology  in 
the  College,  and  was,  most  of  the  time,  our  stated  preacher  on  the  Sabbath.  I 
waa  also,  for  nearly  a  year,  a  boarder  in  his  family.  You  may  judge,  therefore, 
what  opportunities  I  had  of  knowing  him. 

I  can  truly  say  that  no  officer  of  the  College  was  more  universally  and  more 
h%hly  respected  and  revered  than  he;  though,  possibly,  something  in  this  respect 
was  to  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  he  took  no  part  in  the  government  of  the  Col- 
lege, and  rarely  came  in  contact  with  the  students,  except  as  he  addressed  them 
from  the  pulpit.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  heard  an  unkind  or  disparaging  word 
uttered  concerning  him,  during  the  whole  of  my  collegiate  course. 

As  to  his  personal  appearance,  he  was  about  the  middle  height,  slightly  inclined 
to  corpulency,  bald,  round-favoured,  had  a  blue  or  hazel  eye,  a  highly  intellectual 
thee,  and  a  more  majestic  and  awe-inspiring  look  than  I  remember  to  have  seen  in 
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almost  any  other  person.  Though  he  was  remarkably  grave  in  his  deportment, 
he  was  far  from  having  a  severe  temperament,  and  manifested  the  most  kindlj 
spirit  in  aU  his  relations.  There  was  nothing  about  him  that  savoured  in  the 
least  of  vanity,  or  affectation,  or  parade.  You  always  felt  the  dignity  of  his  aspeot 
and  manners,  and  the  weight  of  his  character;  but  you  felt  that  all  that  he  said 
and  did,  was  the  simple  working  of  a  great  mind  and  an  excellent  heart.  I  do 
not  recollect  any  person  who  resembled  him  so  much  as  my  venerable  instruct6r» 
Dr.  Backus  of  Somers;  though  even  he  fell  behind  him  in  personal  dignity. 

Dr.  Wales  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  ablest  preachers  of  his  day.  There  was 
great  power  and  majesty  in  his  voice,  and  he  used  it  with  the  happiest  effect.  He 
had  a  good  deal  of  action;  but  it  was  all  evidently  the  prompting  of  nature,  and 
it  always  heightened  the  effect  of  what  he  said.  His  sermons  were  perspicuous, 
logical,  forcible  exhibitions  of  Divine  truth,  in  which  the  intellect  and  the  heart 
were  alike  contemplated.  In  his  theological  views  he  was  a  Calvinist  of  the  Puri- 
tan school.  He  preached,  as  Dr.  Dwight  did  after  him,  an  entire  system  of  Theo- 
l^'gy*  which  reached  through  a  period  of  four  years,  so  that  each  class  had  an 
opportunity  of  hearing  the  whole  of  it. 

You  are  aware  that  a  dark  cloud  came  over  him  in  the  latter  part  of  his  days, 
and  that  his  noble  mind,  under  the  influence  of  a  fearful  disease,  was  reduced  to  a 
wreck.  I  remember  to  have  seen  him  seized  with  epilepsy  while  he  was  adminis- 
tering the  Lord's  Supper,  and  President  Stiles  was  obliged  to  take  his  place  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  service.  I  had  an  opportunity,  from  living  in  his  family,  to 
witness  the  progress  of  his  malady,  and  its  terrible  effects  upon  both  his  mind 
and  body.  Most  truly  and  affectionately  yours, 

TIMOTHY  MATHER  COOLEY. 
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SAMUEL  AND  NATHANIEL  NILES  * 

1770-1814. 

Samuel  Niles  was  a  grandson  of  Sanmel  Niles,  who  was  a  descendant  of 
John  Niles,  who  lived  in  Brain  tree,  Mass.,  from  1639  till  his  death  in  Febru- 
ary, 1694.  Samuel,  the  grandfather,  was  bom  May  1, 1674,  and  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1699.  He  afterwards  preached,  for  some  time,  in  a 
district  in  Rhode  Island  called  **  Ministerial  Lands.''  In  1710,  he  removed 
from  Kingston  to  Braintree,  where  he  was  ordained  minister  of  the  Second 
church,  May  23,  1711.  In  1759,  sixty  years  after  he  received  his  Bach- 
elor's degree,  he  took  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  He  died  May  1, 1762* 
aged  eighty-eight.  He  published  Tristitias  Ecclesiarum;  or  a  brief  and 
sorrowful  account  of  the  present  churches  in  New  England,  1745 ;  Yindi- 
cai'.on  of  divers  important  doctrines,  1752  ;  The  true  Scripture  doctrine  of 
Original  Sin,  in  answer  to  John  Taylor's  work  on  the  same  subject,  1757. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  a  son  of  Samuel  Niles,  who  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1731 ;  held  various  offices  in  the  Commonwealth,  and 
died  in  1804.  He  (the  son)  was  born  at  Braintree,  December  14,  1748. 
In  his  earlier  yean,  he  was  gay  and  thoughtless,  without,  however,  mani- 
festing any  marked  perverseness  of  temper.  His  first  intellectual  develop- 
ments indicated  a  much  more  than  ordinary  capacity,  and  it  was  determined, 
a|  an  early  period,  that  he  should  have  the  benefit  of  a  liberal  educalion. 

•  MS.  Dram  Ui  ftnily. 
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He  fitted  for  College  under  the  iostroction  of  the  Rev.  Eiekiel  Dodge,* 
minister  of  Abington.  He  entered  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1765,  »od 
graduated  in  1769,  being  a  classmate  of  the  late  Bev.  Dr.  Samuel  Stanhope 
Smith.  In  the  last  year  of  his  College  course,  his  mind  was  directed  with 
great  earnestness  to  the  subject  of  religion,  and  he  became,  as  he  hoped, 
radically  renewed.  With  this  change  of  feeling  and  of  character  originated 
the  purpose  to  give  himself  to  the  Christian  ministry ;  and,  accordingly,  imme- 
diately  after  he  was  graduated,  he  commenced  the  study  of  Theology  under 
Mr.  Dodge,  who  had  directed  his  studies  preparatory  to  entering  College.  He 
continued  with  him,  however,  but  a  short  time,  on  account  of  the  declining 
hMth  of  Mr.  Dodge,  who  died  a  few  months  after.  Mr.  Niles  then  went 
to  Bethlehem,  Conn.,  and  put  himself  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Bellamy,  with 
whom  he  pursued  his  studies  for  nearly  a  year.  On  the  7th  of  November, 
1770,  he  was  examined  and  licensed  to  preach  by  an  Association  of  minis- 
ters, convened  at  Middleborough,  Mass. 

Immediately  after  he  was  licensed,  he  commenced  his  labours  at  Abington, 
and  supplied  the  pulpit  there  four  Sabbaths.  After  this,  he  preached  a 
short  time  in  Boston,  and  then  returned  and  resumed  his  labours  at  Abing- 
ton, and  on  the  5th  of  February,  1771,  received  an  invitation  to  settle  there. 
Having  accepted  the  invitation,  he  was  set  apart  to  the  work  of  the  ministry 
on  the  25th  of  September  following. 

Here  Mr.  Niles  continued  to  exercise  his  ministry,  until  disease  rendered 
him  incapable  of  any  further  public  effort.  He  was  blessed  with  a  firm 
constitution  and  vigorous  health,  bating  only  a  somewhat  more  than  ordi- 
nary degree  of  weakness  of  nerves.  About  the  close  of  the  year  1811,  he 
suffered  a  paralytic  shock  from  the  effects  of  which  he  never  fully  recovered. 
He  was  able,  liowever,  subsequently,  to  ride,  and  sometimes  to  attend  public 
worship.  He  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  visits  of  his  friends,  and  listened 
earnestly  to  all  that  they  had  to  say,  especially  on  religious  subjects ;  but 
he  was  unable,  at  any  time,  to  articulate  more  than  a  few  words  himself. 
To  his  brethren  in  the  ministry,  who  occasionally  called  to  see  him,  he 
expressed  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  Divine  wisdom  and  goodness  in 
respect  to  the  issue  of  his  malady ;  and  when  inquired  of  whether,  if  he 
should  be  permitted  to  return  to  his  work,  he  would  still  preach  the  same 
doctrines  Tj^bich  had  constituted  the  basis  of  bis  public  ministrations,  he 
answered  unhesitatingly,  and  with  great  emphasis,  in  the  affirmative.  He 
died  on  the  16th  of  January,  1814,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age.  A 
sermon  was  preached  at  his  funeral,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Strong  of  Bandolph, 
from  2  Timothy,  v.  7,  8.     **  I  have  fought  a  good  fight,"  &c. 

Mr.  Niles  had  at  once  a  talent  and  a  taste  for  metaphysical  speculation. 
In  September,  1810,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Reed  of  Bridgewater  preached  a  sermon 
before  the  Association  of  Ministers,  at  Middleborough,  in  which  some  of  the 
Arminian  views  were  clearly  and  ably  put  forth.  As  the  sermon  was  after- 
wards published,  Mr.  Niles  set  himself  to  reply  to  it,  but  had  not  finished 
his  answer  when  he  was  struck  with  paralysis.  It  was,  however,  afterwards 
published,  and  all  must  acknowledge,  whatever  they  may  think  of  the 
author's  positions,  that  it  evinces  a  mind  of  no  ordinary  power,  and 
thoroughly  trained  to  the  abstractions  of  philosophy.     Beside  this  pamphlet, 

*  EiBJUBi.  Dodos  was  born  at  MaDchesier,  Man.,  in  1722;  was  mduated  at  Hairard  Col- 
lege in  1749;  was  ordained  at  Abington,  May  23,  1750;  and  died  June  5,  1770,  aged  fortj 
<i|^t. 
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Mr.  Niles  publisbed  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  General  Washington,  1800: 
and  a  Sermon  before  the  Massachusetts  Missionary  Society,  1801. 

Mr.  Niles  was  married  to  Mary,  daughter  of  his  immediate  predecessor, 
the  Bey.  Esekiel  Dodge,  on  the  5th  of  June,  1772.  They  had  eight 
children, — two  sons  and  six  daughters.  Mrs.  Niles  survived  her  husband 
many  years,  and  died  April  1,  1840,  in  the  eighty-seventh  year  of  her  age. 

FROM  THE  REV.  DANIEL  HUNTINGTON. 

CucfKLLO,  Mass.,  October  9,  1861. 

Bev.  and  dear  Sir :  I  regret  to  say  that  I  have  no  personal  recollections  of  Mr. 
Nilea,  worthy  of  preservation,  in  the  work  in  which  you  are  engaged.  I  remem- 
ber him,  indeed,  as  one  highly  esteemed  and  venerated  by  the  religious  community 
of  this  region,  when  I  came  hither  in  1812.  But  I  saw  him  living  only  once;  and 
that  was  when  I  went  to  occupy  his  pulpit,  after  he  had  been,  some  time,  under 
the  influence  of  that  paralysis,  which  put  a  period  to  his  active  labours.  I  then 
looked  upon  his  majestic  form  and  '*  reverend  head," — the  shattered  habitation 
of  a  powerful  mind, — ^with  mingled  veneration  and  regret;  and  vainly  wished 
that  I  might  have  heard, — if  it  were  but  once, — the  unobstructed  eloquence  of 
those  lips,  which  now  so  feebly  gave  me  their  paternal  greeting.  Mr.  Niles  left 
not  many  written  records  of  his  labours.  His  public  discourses  were  prepared 
with  but  little  aid  from  the  pen;  yet,  from  what  I  have  heard,  I  should  infer  that 
they  could  not  properly  be  termed  extemporaneous.  They  were  the  productions 
of  a  well  furnished,  well  balanced,  and  industrious  mind, — studious  of  himself 
and  of  the  world  around  him;  taking  the  themes  of  his  daily  meditation  from 
the  word  of  God;  and  elaborating  them  by  close  and  consecutive  thought  into 
the  various  forms  of  "  doctrine,  reproof,  correction,  and  instruction  in  righteous- 
ness," which  he  thought  best  adapted  to  the  period  and  the  place  of  his  official 
service.  He  was  a  plain,  direct,  and  highly  effective  preacher.  On  the  arena  of 
theological  controversy,  he  was  generally  considered  by  his  brethren  as  having 
few  superiors. 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  make  up,  in  some  degree,  the  deficiency  of  personal 
recollection,  by  adding  the  testimony  to  Mr.  Niles'  character,  of  the  late  Dt, 
Emmons  of  Franklin,  who  lived  in  his  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  was  one  of 
his  intimate  friends.  It  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  which  he  addressed  to  the 
Hon.  Aaron  Hobart,  dated  September  11th,  1832.     It  is  as  follows: — 

'*  The  Father  of  spirits  endowed  Mr.  Niles  with  superior  intellectual  and  reason- 
ing powers.  I  rarely  was  acquainted  with  a  man  who,  in  my  opinion,  possessed  a 
stronger  or  clearer  mind,  and  who  could  penetrate  deeper  into  the  most  abstruse 
subjects  of  mental  philosophy,  as  well  as  of  natural  and  revealed  religion.  He 
had  a  clear  and  profound  knowledge  of  the  truth,  connection,  harmony,  and  con- 
sistency of  the  first  principles  and  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity,  which 
qualified  him  to  become  one  of  the  most  instructive  and  powerful  preachers  I  ever 
heard.  His  sermons  were  not  superficial,  but  full  of  great  and  weighty  truths, 
which  not  only  commanded  the  serious  and  eager  attention  of  his  hearers,  but 
dwpLy  impressed  their  hearts  and  consciences.  No  man,  whether  learned  or 
unlearned,  whether  a  lover  or  hater  of  the  truth,  could  sit  under  his  preaching 
with  levity  or  indifference.  His  grave  and  dignified  appearance  in  the  pulpit,  in 
connection  with  his  truly  genuine  eloquence,  could  hardly  fail  to  strike  the  largest 
audience  with  awe  and  reverence,  and  to  render  him  one  of  the  most  popular 
preachers  of  his  day.  He  was  intimately  acquainted  with  human  nature,  and 
could  render  himself  agreeable  in  his  common  intercourse  with  all  classes  of  peo- 
ple; but  he  was  more  especially  entertaining  in  private  circles,  by  the  flashes  of 
his  wit,  and  his  curious,  amusing,  striking,  and  pertinent  anecdotes.  He  could, 
however,  turn  with  peculiar  ease  and  propriety  from  social  to  the  most  seriow 
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taljects,  and  conyene  Tery  seriously  and  instructively  upon  doctrinal  and  ezperi* 
mental  religion.  On  all  proper  occasions,  his  speech  was  seasoned  with  the  salt 
of  Divine  grace,  and  suited  to  strengthen  the  weak,  console  the  disconsolate,  and 
animate  the  most  growing  Christian.  I  will  only  add  one  more  rare  and  shining 
trait  in  his  character.  He  was  one  of  the  most  undisguised,  ihink,  and  faithfial 
friends  I  ever  knew.  He  was  an  Israelite  indeed." 
Not  doubting  that  the  above  is  a  faithful  sketch  of  Mr.  Niles,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
I  remain,  dear  Sir,  yours  with  respect  and  affection, 

DANIEL  HUNTINGTON. 

Mr.  Niles  had  an  elder  brother,  more  commonly  known  as  Judge  Niles, 
who,  though  never  ordained,  and  almost  always  engaged  in  civil  life,  was 
nerertheless  a  preacher  from  a  period  a  little  subsequent  to  his  graduation  till 
his  death.  The  following  account  of  him  has  been  furnished  me  by  the  Rby. 
David  Thurston,  D.  D.,  of  Mune,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  Judge 
Niles,  and  had  every  opportunity  of  forming  a  correct  judgment  concerning  him. 

Nathaniel  Niles  was  born  in  South  Kingston,  R.  I.,  April  3,  1741. 
He  was  matriculated  a  member  of  Harvard  College ;  but  his  health  failed,  so 
that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  College  in  his  first  or  second  year.  He  was, 
however,  able,  subsequently,  to  resume  his  studies,  and  became  a  member 
of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1766,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-five.  He  had  a  high  rank  in  general  scholarship,  but  excelled 
more  particularly  in  the  exact  sciences,  and  in  metaphysics.  He  was  an 
able  debater,  and  was  especially  skilled  in  the  Socratio  method  of  arguing. 
It  was  doubtless  this  trait  which  acquired  for  him  and  his  brother  Samuel, 
while  at  College,  the  appellation  said  to  have  been  given  them — Bothtra- 
tum  Primus  and  Botheration  Secundus.  After  his  graduation  he  devoted 
some  time  to  the  study  of  medicine.  Though  he  ministered  to  the  sick,  it 
was  only  when  other  medical  assistance  could  not  readily  be  obtained ;  and 
for  these  services  he  generally  refused  compensation.  He  was  also,  for  a 
while,  a  student  at  law ;  and  was,  at  one  time,  a  teacher  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  Among  his  pupils,  to  whom  he  taught  the  rudiments  of  English 
Grammar,  was  Lindley  Murray,  afterwards  the  celebrated  grammarian. 

He  pursued  the  study  of  Theology  under  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bellamy.  It  was 
doubtless  in  consequence  of  something  that  the  Doctor  had  heard  respecting 
Mr.  Niles,  that  he  was  led  to  say  to  him  that  he  must  give  up  all  his  pre- 
conceived opinions  and  begin  anew.  He  gave  him  for  a  theme  upon  which 
to  study  and  write,  **The  existence  and  attributes  of  God.'*  Mr.  Niles  said, — 
**  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  God."  "  What,"  said  the  Doctor,  *'  come 
here  to  study  Divinity,  and  not  believe  that  there  is  a  God !"  Mr.  Niles 
replied, — ^^  I  had  believed  there  was  a  God  ;  but  you  said  I  must  give  up 
all  my  preconceived  opinions."  After  bothering  the  Doctor  a  while,  he 
pursued  his  studies  very  successfully,  and  ultimately  became  an  able  theolo- 
gian. In  due  time,  he  received  the  customary  approbation  and  recommend- 
ation to  preach  the  Gospel.  He  preached  in  several  places  in  New  England, 
as  in  New  Haven  and  Torringford  in  Connecticut,  and  in  Charlestown  and 
Newburyport  in  Massachusetts,  and  in  other  places.  He  was  invited  to 
settle  over  several  parishes ;  but  declined  all  the  invitations ; — whether  from 
insufficient  health  or  some  other  cause,  is  not  now  known.  He  was  aeons* 
tomed  to  say  that  he  had  seventeen  calls ;  but  they  were  all  to  go  away,  so 
that  he  never  was  ordained.  His  health  again  so  far  declined  that  he  was 
oeastndiied  to  reUnqnish  the  ministry  as  a  profossion. 
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He  took  up  his  resideDoe  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  where  he  was  married  to 
a  daughter  of  Elijah  Lothrop,  a  wealthy  and  respectable  inhabitant  of  thil 
town.  Here  his  mechanical  talent  was  displayed  in  the  invention  of  a 
method  of  making  wire  from  bar  iron  .by  water  power.  This  was  the  first 
invention  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States.  Proving  sncoessfol,  he  oon- 
neoted  with  it  a  woollen  card  manufactory.  During  his  residence  in 
Norwich,  he  was  several  times  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut. 

After  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  he  purchased  lands  in 
Vermont,  principally  in  Orange  County, — then  an  unbroken  wilderness. 
He  had  a  tract  in  what  is  now  West  Fairlee.  He  engaged  some  twenty 
young  men,  **  of  vigorous  health  and  good  moral  character,*'  to  clear  up  a 
farm  for  him  in  that  place ;  for  which  service  they  were  to  receive  a  stipula- 
ted amount  of  land.  Hither  he  removed  his  family,  and  became  the  first 
inhabitant  of  the  place.  Not  long  after  his  settlement  here,  his  estimable 
oompanion  was  removed  by  death.  On  the  22d  of  November,  1787,  he  was 
again  married  to  Eliza  Watson,  eldest  daughter  of  Judge  William  Watson 
of  Plymouth,  Mass., — a  lady  of  highly  cultivated  intellect  and  the  finest 
moral  qualities. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Niles'  removal  to  Vermont,  he  came  much  into  pubUe 
notice,  and  occupied  successively  several  important  civil  stations.  In  1784, 
he  was  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives ;  and  for  many  yean 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court.  From  1791  to  1795,  he  represented  the  State 
in  Congress.  He  was  one  of  the  censors  for  revising  the  State  Constitution. 
He  was  six  times  chosen  Elector  of  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States.  From  1793  to  1820,  he  was  a  Trustee  of  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, and  in  that  capacity  rendered  important  service  to  the  institution. 

As  a  metaphysician  and  intellectual  philosopher,  he  had  probably  ftw 
superiors.  His  uncommon  quickness  of  discernment  and  depth  of  penetra- 
tion enabled  him  to  enter  more  profoundly  into  abstruse  subjects  than  any 
other  man  to  whom  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  listen.  He  was  among  the 
earliest,  most  able,  and  earnest  defenders  of  what  is  called  the  *' Taste 
scheme."  In  the  Orange  Association  of  ministers,  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  subjects  relating  to  moral  agency,  necessity  and  liberty,  depeod- 
anoe  and  aocountableness,  and  other  kindred  topics,  were  discussed  with  great 
interest ;  and  Judge  Niles  took  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  discussions. 

When  not  absent  on  public  business,  he  preached  in  his  own  house  for 
twelve  years ;  and  afterwards,  imtil  the  people  were  able  to  erect  a  house 
of  worship,  he  was  accustomed  to  ride  some  distance  to  preach  in  school 
houses  to  the  destitute.  These  were  emphatically  labours  of  love,  for  he 
rarely  received  any  pecimiary  compensation  for  them.  During  the  later 
period  of  his  preaching,  he  did  not  write  his  sermons.  He  could  not  be  called, 
in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word,  a  popular  preacher ;  but  his  discourses 
were  rich  in  important  truths,  clothed  in  simple  and  perspicuous  languagti 
and  well  fitted  to  make  an  impression.  He  seemed  wholly  to  forget  himself 
in  his  subject.  His  devotional  exercises  were  characterized  by  great  solemnity 
and  the  most  profound  reverence  and  humility,  as  well  as  filial  confidence  in 
liis  Heavenly  Father.  In  whatever  capacity  he  acted,  his  great  objeoi 
seemed  to  be  to  do  good  to  others. 

Mr.  Niles  was  one  of  the  more  vigorous  and  able  writers  of  his  day. 
He  published  four  Discourses  on  Secret  Prayer,  1773 ;  two  Discourses  on 
Confession  of  Sin  and  Forgiveness,  1773 ;    two  Sermons  entitldd  <«Thi 
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pttfaction  of  God  Uie  foantaiD  of  good,"  1777 ;  a  Sermon  on  vain  amnsementi ; 
and  a  Letter  to  a  friend  conoerning  the  doctrine  that  impenitent  sinneiv  Jiaire 
the  natural  power  to  make  to  themselves  new  hearts,  1809.  He  also  wrote 
largely  for  newspapers,  and  contributed  a  number  of  articles  to  the  Theolo- 
gioal  Magaiine. 

He  continued  to  preach  as  long  as  his  health  permitted.  He  also 
maintained  his  studious  habits  through  life ;  and  in  hb  latter  days  partion- 
larly  spent  much  time  in  reading  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Bible. 
When  he  became  so  feeble  that  he  was  unable  to  stand  in  family  worship,  he 
sat  in  his  chair  with  patriarchal  dignity,  while  those  around  him  were  cateh- 
ing  the  warm  breathings  of  his  devout  spirit.  He  died  in  the  utmost  tran- 
quillity, on  the  31st  of  October,  1828,  in  the  eighty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Niles  was  in  several  respects  an  extraordinary  man.  The  strength 
of  his  intellect,  his  firmness  of  purpose,  his  unbending  integrity,  his  wonder- 
ftil  versatility,  and  vast  resources,  form  a  combination  of  qualities  rarely 
firand  in  the  same  individual.  All  the  trusts  reposed  in  him,  all  the  honoors 
conferred  upon  him,  he  seemed  to  regard  only  as  means  of  higher  usefulness. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  the  crowning  glory  of  his  character  was  his 
intense  and  impartial  benevolence.  D.  T. 


-M- 


PETER  THACHER,  D.  D .• 

1770—1802. 

FROM  THE  HON.  HARRISON  GRAY  OTIS,  L.  L.  D., 

MEMBER  OX   TUF   SENATE  OF    THE  UNITED   STATES. 

Boston,  December  11, 1847. 

My  dear  Sir :  I  cheerfully  comply  with  your  request  for  some  brief 
notices  of  the  life  and  character  of  the  late  Dr.  Peter  Thaghsr.  He 
was,  for  many  years,  pastor  of  the  Brattle  street  church,  and  I  had  the 
privilege  of  sitting  under  his  ministry,  and  the  pleasure  of  being  in  not 
only  friendly,  but  intimate,  relations  with  him. 

He  was  the  son  of  Oxenbridge  Thacher,*  a  very  eminent  lawyer,  and 
coadjutor  of  the  early  patriots  of  the  Revolution.  He  was  bom  at  Milton, 
a  village  in  this  vicinity,  March  21,  1752;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege  in  1769 ;  and  was  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Maiden,  September  19, 
1770.  He  there  became  endeared  to  his  people  by  his  afifectionate  deport- 
ment ;  and,  being  gifted  with  a  good  person,  melodious  voice,  fine  delivery, 
and  fervid  eloquence,  he  soon  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  model  of  the  pulpit 
orator,  and  to  be  rated  higher  than  some  of  his  contemporaries,  who  were 
at  least  his  equals  in  erudition,  but  without  the  advantage  of  his  brilliant 
endowments. 

*  Emerfon*!  Fun.  Serm.— Man.  Hist.  Coll.  VIII.— Palfroy'a  and  Lothrop'i  Hist.  Disc— 
AUen's  Biog.  Diet. — Traditionary  reminisoeccea  firom  Dr.  Tappan. 

t  OxBHBBiDGE  Thacher  was  fp^uatcd  at  Uarrard  College  in  1738,  and  died  Julj  8, 1765, 
agM  for^-five,  being  at  that  time  one  of  the  four  Kepresentatives  in  the  General  Coart  for  the 
town  of  Boston.  He  pabliahed  two  pamphlets — one  in  1760,  on  gold  ooin ;  another  in  1764, 
titlUed  "  The  sentiments  of  a  British  American,  oooasioned  by  an  Act  to  lay  certain  duties  in 
Hm  Britiih  ColooieB  and  Plantations.' 
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The  ohoroh  and  congregation  in  Brattle  street, — ^justly  or  not, — were 
regarded  as  somewhat  fastidious  in  their  estimate  of  the  qualifications  requi- 
site for  the  pulpit ;  and  they  were  under  a  general  impression  that  the  loM 
of  iheir  late  pastor,  Dr.  Cooper,  could  not  be  repaired.  This  made  it  diflli- 
oult  to  agree  upon  any  successor,  whose  pretensions  were  not  confirmed  bj 
an  established  celebrity :  of  course,  it  was  not  easy  to  find  one  among  the 
mere  candidates  for  the  miniBtry,  though  among  them  were  persons  of  great 
promise.  They,  at  length,  decided,  with  much  unanimity,  to  invite  Mr. 
Thaoher  to  leave  his  parish  in  Maiden  and  settle  with  them.  This  trans- 
lation from  one  parish  to  another,  was,  at  that  day,  if  not  a  novel,  a  very 
rare,  procedure.  The  connection  between  pastor  and  flock  was  regarded  as 
saored,  and  dissoluble  only  for  imperative  reasons,  and  by  regular  process. 
The  complaints  of  the  good  people  of  Maiden  and  of  many  sympathizers 
were  loud  and  bitter.  The  parish,  however,  to  a  greater  or  less  extentt 
became  at  last  reconciled  to  a  separation,  which  was  undeniably  advanta- 
geous to  the  worldly  circumstances  of  their  beloved  pastor ;  and  he  was 
accordingly  dismissed  on  the  8th  of  December,  1784,  and  was  installed 
in  Brattle  street,  January  12,  1785,  where  he  continued  to  officiate  seven- 
teen years,  and  until  his  last  illness,  in  1802. 

During  this  entire  period,  he  enjoyed,  as  I  have  reason  to  believe,  the 
love  and  esteem  of  his  people.  If  some  were  disappointed  in  finding  that 
his  theological  acquirements  did  not  rise  to  the  highest  standard  of  pro- 
fessional excellence,  they  were  consoled  by  the  conviction  that  his  talents 
were  quite  above  mediocrity,  and  were  edified  by  the  pathos  and  solemnity 
of  his  prayers,  the  manifold  graces  of  his  oratory,  and  the  substantial  pie^ 
and  worthiness  of  his  whole  character. 

Dr.  Thacher  was  above  the  middle  stature,  well  formed,  and  moved  with 
a  natural  ease  and  gracefulness.  His  features  were  regular,  his  counte- 
nance bland  though  animated,  and  his  eyes  beamed  with  a  mild  lustre 
through  spectacles,  which  he  always  wore.  His  manners  were  those  of  the 
finished  gentleman ;  and  his  society  was  constantly  sought  by  Bowdoin, 
Hancock,  and  all  the  dinner-giving  gentry  of  Ihat  day.  On  these  occasions, 
he  was  always  found  a  welcome  and  cheerful  companion,  reasonaoly  fond 
of  the  rational  pleasures  of  the  table,  but  always  mindful  of  the  dignity  of 
his  person  and  calling. 

He  died  at  Savannah,  whither  he  had  gone  for  the  benefit  of  his  health, 
December  16,  1802, — thirteen  days  after  his  arrival  there.  His  funeral 
obsequies  were  solemnised  at  the  Communion  Lecture  preceding  the  first 
Sunday  in  January,  1803.  Mr.  Emerson  of  the  First  church  preached  the 
sermon.     The  mortal  remains  were  not  present. 

There  is  one  circumstance  in  Dr.  Thacher 's  ministry,  which,  probably,  hftf 
not  its  parallel  in  any  ministry  in  America.  I  refer  to  the  fact  thai 
he  preached  funeral  sermons  for  three  Governors  of  the  Commonwealth, — 
namely,  Bowdoin,  Hancock,  and  Sumner, — all  members  of  his  parish,  and 
all  holding  the  office  of  Qovemor,  at  some  time  during  the  period  of  Us 
ministry  of  seventeen  years. 

I  am  most  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

H.  6.  OTIS. 
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8TTPPLRMENTART    N0TI0S8. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  the  eldest  son  of  his  father,  and,  at  the 
time  of  his  father's  death,  was  a  lad  of  thirteen,  a  student  at  the  Boston 
public  Qrammar  school.  Boston  was  the  place  of  the  family  residenee ; 
but,  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  this  son,  they  lived  in  Milton,  having  been 
driven  from  town  by  the  extensive  prevalence  of  the  small  pox.  Young 
Thacher,  from  hb  earliest  years,  gave  indications  of  a  serious  mind,  and  it 
was  predicted  by  some  who  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  his  youthfol 
tendencies,  that  he  was  destined  to  follow  in  the  brilliant  track  of  several 
of  his  ancestors,  and  to  become,  like  them,  a  burning  and  shining  light 
of  the  American  pulpit. 

Notwithstanding  his  father  left  his  family  in  somewhat  straitened  eircum- 
Btances,  having  been  more  ambitious  of  fame  and  usefulness  than  of  wealth, 
there  were  not  wanting  those  who  were  ready  to  testify  their  respect  for  the 
father  by  contributing  to  the  education  of  the  son.  Through  the  influenoe 
of  his  teacher,  the  venerable  Lovell,  his  admission  to  College  was  somewhat 
hastened,  and  his  course,  especially  in  the  severer  studies,  was  less  thorough 
than  could  have  been  desired.  His  ruling  passion,  from  his  earliest  years, 
seems  to  have  been  to  proclaim  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God  to  his  fellow 
men ;  and  to  this  every  thing  else  was  rendered  subordinate,  and,  so  far  as 
possible,  subservient.  With  the  studies  belonging  appropriately  to  his  Col- 
lege course,  he  connected  the  study  of  Theology ;  and,  at  the  time  of  his 
graduation,  he  was  well  nigh  prepared,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  time, 
to  enter  on  his  professional  career.  And,  after  residing  a  few  months  in 
Chelsea,  as  head  of  the  Grammar  school  in  that  place,  he  was  licensed  to 
preach,  and,  within  a  short  time,  was  settled  in  the  ministry. 

His  first  efforts  in  the  pulpit  awakened  an  uncommon  interest.  The  mul- 
titude crowded  after  him,  and  hung  upon  his  lips,  almost  as  if  he  had  been  a 
representative  from  some  brighter  world.  Whitefield,  in  reference  particu- 
larly to  the  fervour  of  his  prayers,  called  him  "the  Young  Elijah;"  and 
the  strictness  of  his  orthodoxy,  not  less  than  the  depth  and  warmth  of  his 
devotion,  gave  him  great  favour,  especially  with  the  more  zealous  portion  of 
the  religious  community. 

He  was  married,  October  3,  1770,  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Pool,  and  had  ten 
children,  two  of  whom  were  clergymen.  The  elder,  Thomas  Cushing,  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1790 ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  ohurcb 
in  Lynn,  August  18,  1794  ;  was  dimissed  February  8,  1813;  and  died  in 
1849.  The  younger,  Samuel  Cooper,  was  successor  to  Dr.  Kirkland  as 
minister  of  the  New  South  church,  Boston.  Another  son,  Peter  Oxen- 
bridge,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1796,  was  an  eminent  lawyer, 
Prosecuting  Attorney  of  Massachusetts,  and  Judge  of  the  Boston  Municipal 
Court,  and  died  in  1848. 

During  the  Revolutionary  struggle,  he  was  found  earnest  and  resolute  in 
the  cause  of  his  country.  Many  of  his  discourses  from  the  pulpit  breathed 
a  spirit  of  glowing  patriotism,  and  were  admirably  adapted  to  stimulate  his 
hearers  to  peril  every  thing, — if  need  be,  to  sacrifice  every  thing,  for  their 
country's  liberty.  In  private  also  he  evinced  much  of  the  same  spirit ;  and 
sometimes  addressed  considerable  assemblages  of  his  fellow  citizens,  with 
great  eloquence  and  effect,  upon  the  state  of  the  times.  He  even,  on  one 
occasion,  joined  a  military  corps ;  but,  having  put  himself  under  oommand 
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of  the  mUitary  officer  of  the  town,  he  was  ordered  to  remain  at  home,  that 
he  might  serve  the  cause  of  humanity  in  the  discharge  of  the  appropriate 
duties  of  his  office. 

On  the  5th  of  March,  1776,  he  delivered,  at  Watertown,  by  request 
of  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Boston,  an  Oration  against  standing 
armies,  forming  one  of  a  series  which  had  been  delivered  daring  a  period  of 
several  years  in  the  Old  South  church,  commemorative  of  the  horrible  tra- 
gedy in  which  a  party  of  soldiers  of  the  twenty-ninth  regiment  figured  on 
the  evening  of  that  day,  1770.  It  was  such  an  effort  as  might  have  been 
expected  from  a  spirit  like  his,  fired  with  the  loftiest  patriotism.  It  was 
published  shortly  after  it  was  pronounced,  and  has  lately  been  republished, 
with  the  other  Orations  delivered  on  the  same  occasion,  in  a  volume  entitled 
**  Boston  Orations.'' 

In  the  year  1780,  a  Convention  assembled  at  Cambridge,  and  afterwards 
at  Boston,  to  frame  a  Constitution  for  the  State ;  and  of  this  Convention 
Dr.  Thacher  was  an  active  and  influential  member.  He  took  the  lead  in  the 
'  debate  ol  the  question,  **  Whether  the  office  of  Governor  should  be  contin- 
ued " — vigoroasly  opposing  the  measure  ;  and,  even  after  it  was  decided  in 
the  affirmative,  he  still  objected  to  connecting  with  the  office  the  title  of 
Excellency.  He  closed  the  sitting  of  that  Convention  with  prayer.  His 
mind  gradually  underwent  a  change  in  regard  to  certain  provisions  of  the 
Constitution,  and  he  came  at  length  to  regard  the  whole  instrument  ?rith 
warm  approbation. 

Dr.  Thacher  received  many  tokens  qf  public  respect,  and  filled  various  posts 
of  public  usefulness.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  1791.  He  was  a  member,  and  for 
some  time  Secretary,  of  the  Society  for  propagating  the  Gospel  among  the 
Indians  in  North  America ;  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  active 
members  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society ;  was  a  member  of  the 
Charitable  Fire  Society ;  a  Trustee  of  the  Humane  Society ;  a  member  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences ;  and  one  of  the  Council  of 
the  Massachusetts  Congregational  Charitable  Society  for  the  relief  of  desti- 
tute widows  and  children  of  deceased  ministers.  During  the  seventeen  yean 
of  his  ministry  in  Boston,  he  was  fifteen  years  Chaplain  to  one  or  both 
branches  of  the  General  Court.  These  various  places  he  filled  with  mo0t 
exemplary  diligence,  making  it  a  matter  of  conscience  to  discharge  all  the 
duties  which  they  severally  devolved  upon  him. 

As  a  preacher,  his  popularity  was  intimately  connected  with  his  graoefiil 
and  attractive  manner,  and  particularly  with  his  remarkable  gift  in  prayer. 
His  sermons  were  written  in  a  natural,  perspicuous,  but  by  no  means  highly 
ornate,  style;  and  though,  if  we  may  judge  from  those  that  have  been 
published,  they  were  respectable  as  intellectual  productions,  yet  they 
would  seem  to  have  been  produced  with  comparatively  little  effort.  If  his 
hearers  were  not  often  captivated  by  original  and  striking  views  of  Divine 
truth,  neither  were  they  offended  by  vain  attempts  to  be  wise  above  that 
which  is  written. 

Dr.  Thacher  was  remarkably  gifted  in  respect  to  social  qualities.  Besides 
possessing  a  large  share  of  general  intelligence  and  an  uncommon  grace  and 
facility  of  communication,  he  had  an  almost  exhaustless  fund  of  anecdotes, 
which  were  always  at  hand  to  illustrate  any  topic  upon  which  he  eonversed. 
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BSf  religioiui  ohftiaoter  Is  represented  aa  haTing  ehone  most  brightly  in  Um 
esrlier  sod  later  periods  of  his  life.  During  the  period  when  be  was 
brought  in  contact  with  the  world  politicallj  and  socially  at  so  oiany  points, 
die  fenronr  of  his  religious  feelings  is  said  to  hsTe.  eonsidenbly  abated, 
and  his  public  ministrations  to  haye  become,  if  not  less  popular,  at  laast 
less  spiritual,  and  less  efFectiye.  But  towards  the  dose  of  his  luioistry, 
especially  when  the  eyil  days  of  adyersity  came,  his  mind  reooyered  the 
tone  of  deep  eyangelical  feeling  which  he  had  early  exhibited,  and  Ohristi- 
anity,  by  her  most  serene  and  heayenly  influences,  illumined  his  path  to  the 
giaye.  In  a  conyersation  with  his  friend  Dr.  Tappan,  Professor  of  Theology 
in  Haryard  College,  a  short  time  before  his  death,  he  distinctly  recognised 
the  feet  of  his  having  sustained  no  inconsiderable  loss  in  the  yigour  of  his 
religious  affections,  in  consequence  of  his  peculiar  connections  with  the 
world,  and,  at  the  same  time,  declared  that  he  was  then  comforted  by  a 
reyiyal  of  the  better  experience  of  other  days,  and  by  reading  the  works  of 
Baxter,  and  Doddridge,  and  others  of  that  school,  from  which  he  had 
formerly  deriyed  so  much  edification  and  consolation.  In  a  conyersation  * 
with  Dr.  Stillman  also,  shorty  before  he  set  sail  frt>m  Boston  for  the  South, 
ha  expressed  his  belief  that  his  disease,  which  was  of  a  pulmonary  character, 
would  haye  a  fatal  iBSue,  and  remarked,  at  the  same  time,  *'The  doctrines 
that  I  haye  preached  are  now  my  only  comfort.  My  hopes  are  built  on  the 
atonement  and  righteousness  of  Ohrist."  The  last  words  which  he  uttered 
were,  *'  Jesus  Christ  my  Saviour."  Dr.  Palfrey  and  Dr.  Lothrop,  both  of 
whom  were  Dr.  Thacher's  successors  in  the  pastoral  office,  agree  in  stating 
that  *'  in  early  life  his  religious  opinions  were  rigidly  Calvanistic,"  but  that 
they  relaxed  into  a  somewhat  milder  form  in  the  progress  of  his  ministry. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Thacher's  publications : — An  Oration 
against  standing  armies,  1776.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Andrew 
Bliot,  1778.     Three  Sermons  in  proof  of  the  eternity  of  future  punishments, 

1782.  Observations  on  the  state  of  the  clergy  in  New  England,  with 
Strictures  upon  the  power  of  dismissing  them,  usurped  by  some  churches, 

1783.  A  Reply  to  strictures  upon  the  preceding.  A  Sermon  on  the  death 
of  Joshua  Paine,*  1788.  A  sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Elijah  Kellogg,! 
1788.  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Bojlston,  1789.  A  sermon  at  the  ordination  of 
Wm.  F.  Rowland,!  1790.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Grovernor  Bowdoin, 
1791.  A  Sermon  at  the  Artillery  Election,  1798.  A  Sermon  on  the  death 
of  Governor  Hancock,  1793.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Samuel  Stillman, 
Jr.,  1794.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  his  son  T.  C.  Thacher,  1794. 
A  Sermon  before  the  Massachusetts  Congregational  Charitable  Society,  1795. 
A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Thomas  Russell,  1796.  A  Sermon  on 
the  death  of  the  Hon.  Nathaniel  Gorham,  1796.     A  Sermon  before  a  Soci- 

*  Joshua  Pmnt  wm  a  native  of  Sturbridge,  Mass. ;  was  graduated  at  Hairard  C!oUege  in 
1784:  was  ordained  at  Charlestown,  Janoaxy  10,  1787;  and  died  Febmaiy  27,  1788,  in  hif 
twvnty-fiftb  year.    A  yoang  man  of  great  promise. 

t  EhUAM  KKhhOQQ  was  a  native  of  Soutb  Hadley,  Mass. ;  was  gradoated  at  Dartmooth 
OoUege  in  1785;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  First  church  in  Portland,  October  1, 1788;  reoeived 
Bdward  Payson  as  his  colleague  in  1807;  was  dismissed  December  5,  1811;  beoame  the  pastor 
oT  another  church  oonsistinff  of  part  of  his  original  ohurob  in  1812 ;  and  died  in  1842.  He 
pttblished  an  Oration  at  tho  interment  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Smith,  1795. 

X  William  Frederick  Rowlahd  was  a  native  of  Plainfield,  Connj  was  mdvated  at 
Dartmouth  Collese  in  1784;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  First  ohurofa  in  JECxetery  x^.  H.y  Jvna 
Sy  1700 ;  and  died  in  1843.  He  preached  the  Election  Sermon  in  N«w  HMnpahird  in  17M— 
mA  alio  in  1809,  both  of  whioh  were  pabliihed. 
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ety  of  Freemasons,  1797.  A  Sennon  at  the  interment  of  the  Rev.  Br. 
Clarke,  1798.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Rebecca  Gill,  1798.  A  Ser* 
mon  on  the  death  of  Governor  Sumner,  1799.  A  Sermon  on  the  oompletioii 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  1799.  A  Sennon  on  the  death  of  WashingUm, 
1800. 


